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GOOD— GOOD-CONDUCT  PAY. 


GOOD,  John  Mason,  a  physician  and  author,  was 
born  at  Epping  in  Essex,  1764,  and  died  in  London 
in  1827.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  surgeon  in 
Sudbury  in  1784,  but  meeting  \rith  little  success, 
he  removed  to  Loudon  in  1793,  principally  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  literary  employment. 

Iq  addition  to  The  Booh  of  Nature,  the  work  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  known,  and  which  only 
appeared  shortly  before  his  death,  he  published 
various  poems,  translations,  and  professional  treatises. 
Of  his  original  poems  we  need  say  nothing.  Amongst 
his  translations  we  may  notice  his  Song  of  Songs, 
or  Sacred  Jdylls,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  1803 ; 
his  translation  of  Lucretius,  in  verse,  in  1805;  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  in  1812 ;  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
in  1821;  and  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which  was 
just  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  chief 
professional  work,  his  Study  of  Medicine,  in  four 
volumes,  was  published  in  1822.  It  is  a  learned 
and  amusing  work,  but  by  no  means  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  the  medical  student.  He  likewise 
published,  in  conjunction  with  Olinthus  Gregory 
and  Bosworth,  the  Pantologia,  or  JEncyclop£dia, 
comprising  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  General  Literature,  in  twelve  volumes,  which 
were  completed  in  1813,  and  contributed  largely 
to  various  periodicals.  His  friend,  Dr  Olinfliiis 
Gregory,  published  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  in 
1828. 

GOOD  BEHAVIOTJB,  a  phrase  rather  popular 
than  legaL  It  is  used  chiefly  as  synonymous  with 
keeping  the  peace.  Thus,  if  one  person  assaults 
another,  or  threatens  or  provokes  him  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  the  ofienoe  is  punishable  summarily  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  who,  besides  inflicting  a  fine, 
may,  and  often  do  bind  over  the  offending  party  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behaviour  for  a 
period  of  six  or  twelve  months.  The  mode  of  doing 
this  is  by  requiring  the  ofiFending  party  to  enter 
into  his  recognizances  with  or  without  sureties, 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  giving  a  bond  for  a  specified 
sum  to  the  crown,  and  if  it  is  broken,  that  is,  it  | 
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the  recognizance  is  forfeited,  then  the  party  may 
be  again  punished. 

GOOD-CONDUCT  PAY  is  an  addition  made 
in  the  British  army  to  the  daily  pay  of  corporals 
and  private  soldiers,  in  consideration  of  long  service 
unaccompanied  by  bad  behaviour.  The  amount 
awarded  at  one  time  is  \d.  a  day,  with  one  white 
chevron  on  the  arm  as  a  badge  of  distinction.  Suc- 
cessive awards  of  good-conduct  pay  may  raise  the 
total  grant  to  M.  a  day,  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  stripes  on  the  arm. 

In  each  regiment  there  is  kept  a  'Eegimental 
Defaulters'  Book,'  in  which  the  commanding  officer 
is  bound  to  enter  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  the 
corps  who  shall  have  been  convicted  by  court- 
martial  of  any  offence,  or  who,  in  consequence  of 
misconduct,  shall  be  subjected  to  forfeiture  of  pay, 
either  with  or  without  imprisonment,  or  to  any 
other  punishment  beyond  seven  days'  confinement 
to  barracks.  No  first  or  subsequent  Id.  of  good- 
conduct  pay  can  be  awarded  to  a  soldier,  unless  two 
continuous  years  have  elapsed  without  his  name 
being  thus  recorded ;  and  if  he  have  the  misfortune 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  black  book 
while  actually  in  receipt  of  good-conduct  pay,  he 
loses  for  each  offence  \d.  per  diem,  which  can  only 
be  restored  after  one  uninterrupted  year  of  good 
service,  during  which  his  name  has  not  been  recorded 
in  the  defaulters'  book.  The  loss  of  the  Id.  is  of 
course  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  corresponding 
distinguishing  mark  or  stripe. 

The  first  \d.  is  obtainable  after  three  years'  service, 
the  last  two  having  been  passed  through  without  the 
name  once  appearing  in  the  defaulters'  book ;  the 
second,  after  8  years ;  the  third,  after  13  years ; 
the  fourth,  after  18  years ;  the  fifth,  after  23  years ; 
and  the  sixth,  after  28  years  ;  the  service  being 
only  reckoned  in  any  case  from  the  age  of  18,  and  two 
years  of  uninterrupted  good  conduct  immediately 
before  the  time  at  which  the  award  is  granted 
being  requisite  in  every  instance.  As  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  continuous  good  behaviour, 
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14  uninterrupted  years  without  an  adverse  entry- 
entitles  a  soldier,  after  16,  21,  or  26  years'  service, 
to  the  award  for  whioh  he  would  only  otherwise  be 
eligible  after'  18,  23,  or  28  years. 

Non-oommissioned  officers  do  not  receive  good- 
conduct  pay,  an  addition  instead  thereof  of  id.  per 
diem  having  been  made  to  their  regular  pay  a  few 
years  since.  A  sum,  however,  not  exceeding  £4400 
a  year  is  distributed  among  sergeants  of  long  ser- 
vice and  good  conduct,  in  the  way  of  aimuities,  mot 
over  £20  each.  The  annuity  is  receivable  during 
active  service,  and  also  in  conjunction  with  the 
pension  on  retirement. 

In  the  Ceylon  Kifles,  the  Gold  Coast  ArtiUeiy,  and 
the  Malta  Pencible  Artillery,  good-conduct  pay  is 
allowed  to  the  native  soldiers  for  similar  periods  of 
service,  but  to  only  half  the  above  amoimt. 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  army  causes  a 
large  decrease  in  the  sum  payable  for  good-con- 
duct pay,  as  the  older  soldiers  become  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  the  ranks  are  swelled  by 
young  recruits,  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  earn 
these  extra  rewards.  The  total  charge  in  the  army 
for  good-conduct  pay  during  the  year  1862 — 1863  is 
estimated,  exclusive  of  the  annuities  to  sergeants, 
at  £105,622. 

Good-conduct  pay  and  badges  are  also  awarded 
in  the  navy  to  seamen  of  exemplary  conduct ;  but 
the  periods  for  obtaining,  and  the  rules  under  which 
it  is  granted  and  forfeited,  so  nearly  resemble  those 
in  force  for  the  army,  that  a  separate  description 
is  unnecessary.  The  leading  differences  are,  that 
the  grant  is  Hmited  to  three  badges,  and  3d.  a 
day;  that  petty  officers  continue  to  hold  it;  and 
that  it  is  of  no  accoxmt  in  the  pension  given  at  the 
expiration  of  active  service. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  Friday  before  Easter, 
sacred  as  the  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.  This  day  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning 
and  of  special  prayer  from  a  very  early  period.  It 
was  one  of  the  two  paschal  days  celebrated  by  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  memory  of  the  crucifixion, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pascha  Staurosimon,  or 
the  '  Paseh  of  the  Cross.'  That  it  was  observed  as 
a  day  of  rigid  fest  and  of  solemn  an,d  melancholy 
ceremonial,  we  learn  from  the  apostolic  constitutions 
(b.  V.  c.  18),  and  from  Eusebiua  {Ecd.  Hist.  b.  ii. 
0.  17),  who  also  tells  that,  when  Christianity  was 
"established  in  the  empire,  Constantine  forbade  the 
holding  of  law-courts,  markets,  and  other  public 
proceedings  upon  this  day.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  service  of  this  day  is  very  peculiar; 
instead  of  the  ordinary  mass,  it  consists  of  what 
is  called  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,  the  sacred 
host  not  being  consecrated  on  Good  Friday,  but 
reserved  from  the  preceding  day.  The  priests 
and  attendants  are  robed  in  black,  in  token  of 
mourning ;  the  altar  is  stripped  of  its  ornaments ; 
the  kiss  of  peace  is  omitted,  in  detestation  of  the 
kiss  of  the  traitor  Judas  ;  the  priest  recites  a  long 
series  of  prayers  for  all  classes,  orders,  and  ranks 
in  the  church,  and  even  for  heretics,  schismatics, 
pagans,  and  Jews.  But  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday  is  the  so-called 
'  adoration  of  the  cross,'  or,  as  it  was  called  in 
the  old  English  popular  vocabulary,  '  creeping  to 
the  cross.'  A  large  crucifix  is  placed  upon  the 
altar  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  memory  of 
the  awful  event  which  the  crucifix  represents,  and 
the  entire  congregation,  commencing  with  the  cele- 
brant priest  and  his  ministers,  approach,  and  upon 
their  knees  reverently  kiss  the  figure  of  our  crucified 
Lord.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestants,  this  ceremony 
appears  to  partake  more  strongly  of  the  idolatrous 
character  than  any  other  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ritual;  but  Catholics  earnestly  repudiate  aU  such 


construction  of  the  ceremony.  See  Idolatry  ; 
Imaoes.  The  very  striking  office  of  'Tenebrse'  ia 
held  upon  Good  Friday,  as  well  as  on  the  preceding 
two  days :  it  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  oJ 
the  office  of  Holy  Saturday,  and  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  at  the  close  all  the  lights  in  the  church  are 
extinguished  except  one,  which  for  a  time  (as  a 
symbol  of  our  Lord's  death  and  burial)  is  hidden 
under  the  altar. 

In  the  English  Church,  Good  Friday  is  also  cele- 
brated with  special  solemnity.  Anciently,  a  sermon 
was  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  on  the  afternoon  of 
this  day,  at  which  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
attended.  The  practice  of  eating  upon  this  day 
'cross  buns' — cakes  with  a  cross  impressed  upon 
them — is  a  relic  of  the  Roman  Catholio  times,  but 
it  has  lost  all  its  religious  significance.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  Good  Friday  is  Mr  law  a  dies  non,  and 
all  business  is  suspended.  In  Scotland,  the  day 
meets  with  no  peculiar  attention,  except  from 
members  of  the  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholio 
communions. 

GOOD  HOPE.    See  Cape  ov  Good  Hope. 

GOODALIi,  Fkbderiok,  an  eminent  English 
artist,  the  son  of  Edward  GoodaU,  an  engraver 
of  reputation,  was  bom  in  London,  September  17, 
1822.  His  first  oil-picture  was  entitled,  'Finding 
the  Dead  Body  of  a  Miner  by  Torchlight,'  for  which 
the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  the  large  silver 
medal.  During  the  summers  of  1838 — 1842,  he 
visited  Normandy  and  Brittany,  and  in  1839,  when 
but  17  years  of  age,  he  exhibited  his  first  picture 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  'French  Soldiers  Playing 
Cards  in  a  Cabaret.'  His  'Entering  Church,'  as 
well  as  '  The  Return  from  a  Christening,'  which 
received  a  prize  of  £50  from  the  British  Institution, 
and  others  of  his  early  pictures,  were  purchased 
by  Mr  Wells.  '  The  Tired  Soldier,'  exhibited  in 
1842,  was  purchased  by  Mr  Vernon,  and  is  now 
in  the  Vernon  Gallery.  Some  of  his  French  scenes 
are,  'Veteran  of  the  Old  Guard  describing  his 
Battles,'  'La  Fgte  du  Mariage,'  'The  Wounded 
Soldier  Returned  to  his  Family,'  'The  Conscript.' 
In  1844,  he  went  for  subjects  to  Ireland,  and  sub- 
sequently visited  North  Wales.  Among  his  Irish 
scenes  are,  'Irish  Courtshij^'  'The  Irish  Piper," 
and  the  '  Departure  of  the  Emigrant  Ship.'  His 
later  efforts  have  chiefly  been  directed  to  English 
subjects.  '  The  Vfllage  Festival,'  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  exhibited  in  1847,  was  purchased  by  Mr 
Vernon.  His  'Hunt  the  Slipper'  (1849),  'Raising 
the  Maypole'  (1851),  'An  Episode  of  the  Happier 
Days  of  Charles  L'  (1853),  'Arrest  of  a  Peasant 
Loyalist— Brittany,  1793'  (1855),  and  'Cranmer  at 
the  Tra,itor's  Gate'  (1856),  also  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  In  1852,  G.  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

GOODENIA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  of  which  about  150  species  are  known, 
mostly  herbaceous  plants,  although  a  few  are  shrubs, 
and  mostly  natives  of  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  few  being  also  found 
in  India,  the  south  of  Africa,  and  South  America. 
The  order  is  allied  to  Campanulacece  and  Lobeli- 
acece,  but  is  destitute  of  the  mUky  juice  which  is 
found  in  both  of  these.  The  corolla  is  mouo- 
petalous,  more  or  less  irregular.  A  remarkable 
character  of  this  order  is  that  the  summit  of  the 
style  bears  a  little  cup,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  stigma  is  placed.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  are  of  considerable  beauty.  The  young 
leaves  of  Sccevola  taccada  are  used  as  a,  salad  by 
the  Malays;  and  the  pith  furnishes  a  kind  of 
rice-paper,  which  they  make  into  artificial  flowers 
and  other  ornaments. 


GOODS  AND  CHATTELS— GOOD"WIK  SANDS. 


GOODS  AND  CHATTELS,  a  legal  as  well  as 
popular  phrase  in  oominon  use,  to  signify  personal 
property^  It  ia  not  unfrequently  used  in -willg,  but 
seldom  in  any  other  legal  instrument  5  and  when 
used  in  mQs,  it  generally  includes  all  the  personal 
property  of  the  testator.  In  Scotland,  the  corres- 
ponding phrase  is  goods  and  gear.'  ■  I      .    , 

GOODS  m  COMMtriSriOK,  the  name  given 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  rrance,  and  some  other 
countries,  to  the  personal  property  of  a  married 
couple,  which  is  not  subject  to  any  deed,  but  left  to 
the  operation  of  the '  common  law.  In  England, 
such  a  phrase  is  unknown,  for  upon  inarriage,  aU  the 
personal  property  which  previously  bfelbnged  to  the 
w6man  (which  is  not  secured  by  any  deed  or  will), 
as  well ,  as  what  was  previously  his  '  own,  becomes 
and  continues  the  husband's  absolutely— he  is  entire 
master  of  It,,  and  can  do  what' he  likes  with  it, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  his  wife  or  children,  and 
he  may  evfen  bequeath  it  away  to  strangers.  In 
Scotland,  the  theory  is  not  so  libersd  towards  the 
husband,  though  in  practice  there  is  not  much 
difference.  !  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  husband 
can  also  dp  "WJb^'t  lie  likes  with  the  personal  property 
qf  ,t(Qth  parties,  1  ,if  there  is  no  previous  marriage- 
contract  or  other  deed  governing  die  subject-matter. 
He,  can  almost  squaiider  it  at  wSl.  It  is  only  at  his 
death  that  the  theory  of  a  kind  of  partnership,  or  of 
a  communion  pf  goods,,  comes  intp  play. 

UntU  1855,.  vten  the  law  was  altered,  this  th,edry 
prevailed  when  the  wife  died,  for  formerly,  at  her 
death,  the  goods  were  divided  into  two  parts,  if  there 
were  no  children,  and  one-half  went  to  the  ne^t  of 
kin  of  the  wife,  however  distant  the.  relationship, 
and  not  io,  the  husband.  3ut  now,  by ,  statute  18 
Vict,  c. ;  23,  s.  6,  when  a  wife  dies,  before  the  husband, 
her  next  1  of  kin  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
goods  in  communion ;  and  the  law  in  this  respect 
is  now  tte  same  as  it  is  in  England.  Hence  the 
phrase  goods  in  communion  is  less  Appropriate  than 
it  was  before  1853,  If,  however,,  tb^  husband  die,  the 
goods  in  comjuunion  suffer  a  division  on  the  principle 
of ,  a  partner^p.  Thus,  if  there  are  no  children, 
half  goes  to  the  Widow,  and  the  other  half 'to  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  husba,nd.  If  there  are  children, 
then  one-third  goes  to  the  vridow,  and  ia  often  oaiUed 
her  Jus  Melictce  (a.  v.),  and  the  other  two-tMrds  to 
the  children  ,eqtiwy>  r£  there  ia  no  wiU;  or  if  there 
is  a  will,  then  one-third  to  them,  called  the  Legitim 
(q.  v.).  The  same  diviaion  ajso  ,  takes  place  in 
England,  when, there  is  no  wUl;  but  this  ia  done  in 
England  by  virtue  of  a  statute  29  Charles  II.  c.  3, 
cajled  the  Statute  of  Distributions,  (q.  v.),  whereas 
this,  ,effect  is  produced  in  Scotland  not  by  a  statute, 
but  by  the  common  law.  Practically,  this  distinc- 
tion, though  important  to  be  knospi  by  lawyers, 
may  seem  immaterial  to  laymen. 

Another  more  important  distinction,  however, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  is  this :  The 
above  division  of  the  goods  in  communion  prevails 
in  Scotland  .whether  the  husband  has  left  a  will  or 
not ;  in  short,  it  prevails  in  spite  of  his,  will,  and 
aU  that  a  hiisband  having  a  wife  and  children  can 
do  by  means  of  a' will,  is  to  bequeath  one-third  of 
his  personal  estate  to  strangers,  and  this  third  is 
usually  called  on  that  account  the  Dead's  Part 
(q.  v.).  Thiis,  in  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, the  wife  and  children  have  an  indefeasible 
interest  in  two-thirds  6f  his  personal  property, 
and  this  inchoate  interest  during  life  gave  rise  to 
the  phrase  'goods  in  communion.'  In  England,  on 
the  cpife-ary,  the  wiU,  if  there  is  one,  may  cairy 
away  all  the  personal  property  to  strahgers,  regard- 
less of  the  wife  and  children.  Hence,  the  result 
niay  be  stated  shortly '  thus :  in  Scotland,  a.  man 
cannot  disinherit  his  wife  and  children  ;  whereas  in 


England  he  can.  See  other  incidents  of  this  distinc- 
tion in  Pateraon's  GoTwpmdium  of  Bnglish  and  Scotch 
Law,  ss.  673,  738.  If  there  is  a  marriage-eontraot  or 
antenuptial  settlement  between  the  -husband  and 
wife,  the  rights  both  of  , the  wife  and  children  may 
be  materially  varied,  for  the  rule  then  is,  that  the 
parties  may  make  what'  arrangement  they  please  by 
way  of  contract,  and  in  such .  settlements  a  fixed 
sum  is  generally  provided  both  to  the  wife  and 
children,  in-  lieu  of  wha,t  they  woidd  be  entitled 
to.  at  common  law,  i  e.,  where  no  express  contract 
is  made. 

,_  GOOD-WILL  ip  rather  a  short  popular  expijes- 
siou  than  a  legal  tei-m.  It  means  that  kind  of 
inte;rest  which  is  ,spld  along  with  any  profession, 
trade,  or  business.  In  reality,  it  is  not  the  business 
that  i^  sold,  for  that  is  not  fi  distinct  thing  recog- 
nised by  the  law,  but  'the  touse,  shop,  fixturea, 
&C.,  are  aold,  and  the',  trade  debta  ;  and  along  Witt 
transferring  these,  the  seller  binda  himself,  either  by 
covenant  or  agreement,  to  do  everytting  in  his 
ppwer  to  reconjm.end  his  successor,  and  promote  his 
interests  in,  such  business.  If  the',  seller  acts  con- 
trary 1^0,  suph  agreement,  he  is  liable  to  an  action. 
'But  the  more  usual  course  is  for  the  seller  to  enter 
into  an  express  covenant  not  to ,  carry  on  tl,e  same 
bijsines?  within  30,  40, ,  o'r  lOd  miles,  or  some 
apecified.moderate  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
piU-chaser  resides.  At  iirst,,  such  a  covenant  was 
sought  to  be  set  aside  as  invalid,  on  the  ground 
that  it  tended  to ,  resii;*in  the  natm-al  liberty  of 
trade ;  ,|)ut  the  courts  have  now  firmly  eatabliahed 
that  if  a  definite  radius  of  moderate  length  is  fixed 
upon,  it  does  npt  sensibly  restrain  trade,  iiiasmuph 
as  the  person  covenanting  can  go  beyond  those 
limits,  and  trade  as  much  as  he  pleaaes. .  Hence, 
such  limitations  are'  a  fair  matter  of  bargain,  and 
upheld  as  valid.  If  the  party  break  his  covenant, 
he  is  liable  to  an  aotiPn  for  damages. 

GOODWIlSr  SANDS,  famous  banks  ■  of  shifting 
sands  stretching  about  10  miles,  in  a  direction 
north-east  and  south-west,  off  the  east  coast  of 
Kent,  at  an  average  distance  of  SJ  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  sands  are  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
narrow  channel,  and  at  low  water,:  many  parts  are 
uncovered.  When  the  tide  recedes,  the  sand 
becomes  firm  and  safe ;  but  after  the  ebb,  the  water 
permeates  through  -the  mass,  rendering  the  wholg 
pulpy  and  treacherous,  in  which  condition  it  shifts 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  charts  uncertain  from 
year  to  year.  The  northern  portion  is  of  triangular 
forin — 3 J  milea  long,  and  2^  in  its  greatest  width; 
on  the  northernmost  extremity,  known  as  North 
Sand  Head,  a  light- vessel  marks  the  entrance  on  this 
perilous  fehoal.  This  li|;ht  is  distant  about  seven 
miles  from  Kamsgate.  In  the  centre,  on  the  western 
side,  jutting  out  towards  the  shore,!  is  the  Blunt 
Head,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  portion,  also  marked 
by  a  light-ship.  The  southern  portion  is  10  miles 
in  length,  2^  in  width  at  its  northern  end,  and 
sloping  towards  the  aoUth-weat,  j  to  a  point  called 
South  Sand  Head,  which,'' being  marked  ,  by  a 
light-vessel,  completes  the  triangle  of  dangerous 
proxinaity  recorded  for  the  benefit!  of  mariners. 

Fromthe  sunken  nature  of  theae  sands,  they  have 
always  been  replete  with  danger  tP  vessels  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Dover;  and  resorting  either  to 
the  iSiames  or  to  the  North  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  serve  as  a  breakwater  to  form  a  secure 
anchorage  in  the  Downs  (q.  v.),  when  easterly  or 
south-easterly  winds  are  blowing.  The  Downs, 
though  safe  under  these  circumstances,  become 
dangerous  when  the  wind  blows-  strongly  off-shore, 
at  which  time  ships  are  apt  to  drag  their  anchors, 
and  to  strand  upon  the  perfidious^  breakers  of  the 
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Goodwin,  in  the  shifting,  sands  of  .which  .their,  wrecks 
are  soon  entirely  swallowed  up.  Many  celebnatec^ 
and  terribly  fatal  wrecks  have  taken  place  here, 
among  which  we  have  only  space  to  enunierate  the 
three  line-of-battle-ships,  Stirling  Castle,  Mary, .  and 
Northumberland,  e&ah  of  70  guns,  which,  with  other 
ten  men-ofrwar,  were  totally  lost  during  the  fearful 
gale  of  the  26th  November  1703,  a  gale  so  tremen- 
dous, that,  vessels  were  actually  destroyed  by  it 
while  riding  in  the  Medway.  On  the  2l3t  December 
1805,  here  foimdered  the  Aurora,  a  transport,  when 
300  perished  ; .  on  the  .  17th  December  1814,  the 
British  Queen,  an  Ostend  packet,  was,  lost  with  all 
hands;  and.  recently,. (January  5,  1857),  during  a 
gale  of  eight  days'  duration,  in  which  several  other 
vessels  were  lost,  the  mail-steamer  Violet  was 
destroyed,  involving  the  sacrifice,  of  many  lives  in 
the  catastrophe.  From  these  dates,  it  iviU  be  seen 
that  the,  greatest  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  in 
the  winter  months.  i 

,  i These  dangerous  sands  are, said  to  have  consisted 
at  one  time  of  about  4000  acres  of  low  laud,  fenced 
from  the  sea  by  a  wall.  Onfe  wellrkiiown  tradition 
asciibes  their  preseint  statfe  to  the  building  of  the 
Tenterdea  steeple,  for,  the  erection  of  which  the 
funds  that  should  have  maintained  the  sea-wall 
had  been  diverted :  this  traditionary,  account  is  of 
little,  if  any  value.  Lambard,  in  writing  of  them, 
says  :  '  Whatsoever  old  wives  tell  of  Goodwyne, 
Earle  of  Kent,  in  time  of  Edward  the  Conf essour, 
and  his  sandes,  it  appeareth  by  Hector  Boetius, 
the  Brittish  chronicler,  that  theise  sandes  weare 
mayne  land,  and  some  tyme  of  the  possession  of 
EarLGodwyne,  and  by  a  great  inundation  of  the 
sea,  they  weare  taken  therfroe,  at  which  tyme  also 
much  harme  was  done  in  Scotland  and  Flanders,  by 
the  same  rage  of  the  water.'  At  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  by.  William  of  Normandy,  these  estates 
were  taken  from  Earl  Godvrin,  and  bestowed  upon 
the  abbey  of  St  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  the  abbot 
of  which,  allowing  the  sea-wall  to  fall  into  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  the  waves  rushed  in,  in  the  year 
1100,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole.  How  far  this 
account  of  the  formation  of  tliis  remarkable  shoal 
can  be  relied  on,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt, 
the  documentary  evidence  on  the  subject  being 
scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  A  colourable  confirma- 
tion is,  however,  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the 
successive  inroads  which  the  sea  has  made  for 
centuries  past,  and  is  stiU  maiing  along  the  whole 
east  coast  of  England. 

As  a  precaution,  now,  in  foggy  weather,  bells  in 
the  light-ships  are  frequently  soimded.  Difficulty 
is  experienced  in  finding  -  firm  anchorage  for  these 
vessels ;  and  all  efforts  to  establish  »  fixed  .beacon 
have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.  In  1846,  a  light- 
house on  pUes  of  iron  screwed  into  the  sand  was 
erected,  but  it  was  washed  away  in  the.  following 
year.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  is  known  to  have  been 
driven  upon  the  sands,  rockets  are  thrown  up  from 
the  light-vessels,  and  the  fact  thus  communicated  to 
the  shore.  The  rockets  are  no  sooner  recognised, 
than  a  number  of  boatmen,  known  all  along  the 
coast  as  '  hovellers,'  immediately  launch  their  boats 
and  make  for  the  sands,  whatevet  may  be  the  state 
of  wind  and  weather.  These  '  hoVellers '  regard  the 
wreck  itself  as  their  own  property,  and  although 
during  fitie  weather  they  lead  a  somewhat  regard- 
less as  weU  as  a  wholly  idle  and  inactive  life,  their 
intrepidity  in  seasons  of  tempest  is  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

GOOLB,  a  thriving  market-town  and  river-port 
of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  OuSe  at  its 
junction  with  the  Dutch  River,  22  miles  soutli- 
Bonth-east  of  York.  It  has  only  recently  risen 
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into  importance,  and  may  be  said  to  date  the  com- 
mencement of  its  prosperity  from  its  establishment 
as,  a  bonding-port  in  1829.  It  has  commodious 
ship,  barge,  and  steam- vessel  docks,  a  patent  slip , 
for  repairing  vessels,,  ponds  for  bonded  timber,  a 
neatly-built  custom  house,  and  extensive  warehouse 
accommodation.  G.  has  a  considerable  trade  in.  ship 
and  I  boat  building,  sail-making,  ironrf  ounding,  and 
agricilltural  machine-making. ;  it  has  also  several 
carnnmiUs,  some  of  which  are  worked  by  steam. 
Coal  is  largely,  exported  along  the  coast,  ;and  in 
considerable  quantities  to  London.  In  1861,  3440 
vessels,  of  267,706  tons,  entered^  and ,  cleared  the 
port.    Pop.  about  5000. 

GOOSANDER  (Mergus  Merganser),  a  web- 
footed  bird  of  the  same  genus  with  those  commonly 
Called  Mergansers  (q.  v.),  and  the  largest  of  the 
British  species.  It  is  larger  than  a  wild  duck ; 
the  adult  male  has  the  head  and  iipp'er  part  of  the 
neck  of  a  rich  shining  .greeli ;  the  feathers  of  the 
crown  and  back  of  the  head  elongated,  the  back 
black  and  gray,  the  wings  black  and  white,  the 
breast  and  belly  of  a  delicate  reddish  buflf  colour. 
The  female  has  the  head  reddish  trown,  with 
a  less  decided  tuft  than  the  male,  and  much 
grayer  plumage,  and  has  been  often  described  as 
a  different  species,  receiving  the  English  name 
of  Dundiver.  Both  mandibles  are  furnished  with 
many  sharp  serratures  or  teeth  directed  back- 
wards (see  accompaiiying  illustration),  the  nearest 


Goosander  [Mcrgus  Mergcmscr). 

approach  to  true  teeth  to  be .  foimd  in  the  mouth 
of  any  bird.  See  also  Bill.  The  G.  is  a 
native  of  the  arctic  regions,  extending  into  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America- 
m  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  it  is  seen  only 
in  winter,  and  then  only  in  severe  weather,  the 
females  and  young  migrating  southwards  in  siich 
circumstances  more  frequently  than  the  old  males 
and  not  unfrequently  appearing  in  smaU  flocks  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  north  of  England  • 
but  m  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
and_  the  Scottish  isles  it  spends  the  whole  year 
it  feeds  on  fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic 
animals  which  its  serrated  bill  and  its  power  of 
diving  adnurably  adapt  it  for  seizing.  The  fl^h 
of  the  G.  is  extr,emely,rank  and  coarse,  but  the 
eggs  appear  to  be, sought  after  by  the  inhabitants 
01  some  northern  countries. 


GOOSE  i^Anser),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds. 
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Slightly  hooked  at  the  tip;  the  legs  placed  further 
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forward'  thaa  in  ducks,  and  so  better  adapted  for 
walking  ;  the  neck  of  inoderate  length,  with  sixteen 
vertebrss,  a  character  which  widely  distinguishes 
them  from  swans.  In  general,  geese  si^end  more 
of  their  time'  on  land  than  any  other  of  the  Ana- 
tidce,  feeding  on  grass  and  other  herbage,  berries, 
seeds,  and  other  vegetable  food.  Althoxigh  large 
birds,  and  of  bulky  form,  they  have  great  powers  of 
flight.  They  strike  with  their  wings  in  fighting, 
and  there  is'  a  hard  callous  knob  or  tubercle  at  the 
bend  of  the  wing;  which  in  some  species  becomes  a 
spur.  The  DoMESTtcG'.  is  regarded  as  deriving  its 
oi-igin  from  the  Gray  Lao  G.  or  Common  Wild  G. 
{A.  ferua) ;  but  all  the  species  seem  very  capable 
of  domestication,  amd  several  of  them  hwe,  been 
to  some  extent  domesticated.  The  Gray  Lag  G.  is 
almost  three  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  short  tail.  Its  extent 
of  wing  is  about  five  feet.  The  wings  do  not 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  th,e,  tail.  ■  The,  weight  of 
the  largest  birds, i^  about  ten  pounds.  The  colour 
of  the,  plumage  is  gr;ay,  varying  in  some  parts  .to 
grayish  brown ;  the  rump  and  belly  white,  the  tail 
grayish  brown  and  white;  thp  bill  is  orange,  the 
nau  at  the  tip  pf  tte  upper  mandi^je  white.  The 
young  are  darker  than  the  adults.  The  Gray  Lag 
G.  is  common  in  some  parts  of  the  centre  and  south 
of  Europe,  also  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  in,  the 
north  of  Africa,  but  it  is  not  known  in  America. 
It  is  a,^bir,d  of  temperate  rather  th^  of  cold  climates. 
In  some  countries,  it  is  found  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  it  deserts  its  most  northern  haimts  in 
severe  weather,  migrating  southward;  its  flocks, 
Hke  those  of  others'  of  this  genus,  flying  at  a  great 
height,  beyond  the  reach  of  diot,  except  of  the  rifle, 
one  Jjird  always  leading  the  flookj'  the  rest  some- 
times' following  in_  a  single  line,  but  more  generally 
in  -two  lines  cdnver^hg  to  the  leading  bird.  The 
Gray  Lag  G.  was  formerly  abundant  in  the  fenny 
parts  of  England,  and  resided  the^:e  ^  the  year,  but 
the  drainage  of  the  fensTias  made  it,  now  a  rare  bird, 
and  only  known  as  a_  winter  .visitant  in  the  British 
Islands.  It  frequents  bays  of  the  sea  and  estuaries 
as  well  as  inland  waters,  and  often  leaves  the  waters ' 
to-  visit  .moors,  meadows,  and  cultivated  fields, 
generally  preferring  an  open  country,  or  taking  its 
place,  as:  remote  as  possible  from  danger,  in  the 
middle  of  a  field.  These,  excursions  are  often  made 
by  night,  and  no  small  mischief  is  often  done  by 
a  flock  of  hungry  geese  to  a  field  of  newly-sprung 
wheat  or  other  crop.  At  the  breeding  season,  the ! 
■winter-flocks  of  wild  geese  break  Up  into  pairs ;  the  \ 
nests  are  made  in  mooi^s  or  on  tussocks  in  piarshes ; 
the  eggs  vary  in  number  from  five  to  eight '  or 
rarely  twelve  or  fourteen;  they  are  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  fully  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

Although  the  common  G.  has  beSn  long  domesti- 
cated, and  it  was  probably  amoiig'  the  very  first 
of  domesticated  birds,  the  varieties  do  not  differ 
widely  from  each  otlier. '  Emden  Oeese  are' remark- 
able for  their  perfect  whiteness ;  Toulouse  Oeesei  for 
their  large  size.  As  a  domesticated  bird;  th$  G.  is 
of  great  value,  both  for  the  table,  and  on  adoount; 
of  its  quills,  and  of  the  fine  soft  feathers.  The  c^uiUsi 
supplied  all  Europe  with  pens  before  steel  pens  were 
invented,  and  have  not  ceased  to  bfe'  in  great  demand. 
Geese  must  have  free  access  to  water,  and  when  this 
is  thei  ease,  they  are  easily  reared,  and  rendered 
profitable.  Two  broods  are  sometimes  produced  in 
a  season,  ten  or  eleven  in  a  brood,  aHd  the  ■  yOUBg! 
geese  are  ready  for, the  tafcle,  in  i)iie&  months  afterj 
they  Uays  the,slieE.  They  live,  if  permitted,, to  aj 
great  agel  ■W'illughby,reqofd3  an  instance  of  ,one| 
that  reached  the  ;  age  of  eighty  years,  and  -w^s 
killed  aji,last  for  its  ;mischaevousiiess.    Great  fiocks 


of  ^eese  are  kept  in  some  places  'ia  England, 
partioularly.in  Lincolnshire,  aud  regularly  plucked 
five  times  a  year,  for  feathers  and  quills.  Geese 
intended  for  the  table  are  commonly  shut  up  for 
a  '  few  weeks,  and  fatterted  before  being  killed. 
Great  niunbers  are  imported  from  Holland  and 
Germany  for  the  London  market,  and  fattened  in 
England  in  establishments  entirely  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  ' '  Oooae-lwms'  are  an  esteemed  deUcacy. 
The  gizzards,  hiads,'  and  legs  of  geese  are  also 
sold  in  sets,  under  the  name  of  giUeta,  to  bte  used 
for  pies.  The  livers  of  geese  have  long  been  in 
request  among  epicures ;  but  the  ^dM'  de  foie 
d'oie,  orpdti  defoie  gras  of  Strasburg,  is  made  from 
livers  in  a  state 'of  morbid  enlargement,  caused  by 
keeping  the  geese  in  an  apartment  of  very  high 
temperature.  Large  goose-Kvers  were  a 'favourite 
dehcaoy  of  the  ancient  Roman  epicures. 

The  Gray  Lag  G.  iS'  the  largest  of  the  native 
British  species.  The  next  to  it  in  size, '  and  by 
far  the  most  abundant  British  wild  goose,  is  the 
Bean  G.  {A.  sejetnim),  a  very  similar  bird ;  the  bill 
longer,  orange,  with  the  base  and  nail  black;'  the 
plumage  mostly  gray,  but  browner  than  in  the 
Gray  Lag  G.,  the  rump  dtirk  brown.     The  wings 


1  Bean  Goose  (Anas  segetuin). 

extend  beyond  the  tail.  The  habits  scarcely  diS'er 
from  those  of  the  Gray  Lag  G.,  but.  tlje;Bean,  G. 
is  a  more  northern  species.  It  is  common  in  all 
the Inorthern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia;  and  great 
numbers  breed  in  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  and 
other  most  northern  regions.  Large  flocks  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Britain  in  winter,  particularly 
during  severe  frosts,  but  a  few  also  breed  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  even  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Bean  G.  is  easily  domesticated,  but  generally 
keeps  apart  from  the.  ordinary  tame  geese. — The 
White-ekonted  G.,  or  Laughing  G.  (A.  albifrone), 
is  a  frequent  winter  visitant  of  Britain ;  a  native 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  breeding  chiefly 
on  the  I  coasts,  and  islaoids.  of  the  arctic  seas.  It 
is  only  about  i27 1  inches  in  its  utmost  length.  The 
plumage  is  mostly  gray;  there  is  a  conspicuous 
white  .space,  on  the  forehead.  It  has  been  often 
tamed:— SimUart  to,  it  in  size  ■  is  i  the  Pink-footed 
G.  {A.  brachyrhynchus),  a  species  which  has  a  very 
short  biQ.  In  England  it  is  .rare,  and  a  mere  winter 
visitor,  but  it  breeds  in  great ,  numbers  in  some  of 
the  Hebrides. — The  Snow  G.  (A.  hyperhoreus)  is 
found  in, all, the  regions  within  the  arctic  circle,  but 
most  abundantly  m  America,  where  it  migrates 
southward  in  -ynnter,  as  far  as  tie  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Bean  Goose.  The 
general ;  colour  pf  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  the 
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quill  feathers  brownisli  black.  The  feathers  imported 
J&om  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  are  in  great  part 
the  produce  of  this  beautiful  species,  and  probably 
many  of  the  fine  white  goose  feathers  imported  from 
Russia.  Its  flesh  is  greatly  esteemed.' — The  Caj^^ada 
G.  {A.  Canadensis)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
North  American  speciesj  breeding  even  in  the  milder 
latitudes,  but  in  vast  numbers  in  the  more  northern 
parts,  from  •which  it  migrates  southwards  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
at  least  200  years  ago,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
fully  naturaHsed;  a  great  ornament  of  lakes  and 
artificial  ponds,  from  which  it  makes  excursions  in 
small  flocks  over  the  surrounding  districts.  In  the 
uniform  breadth  of  the  bill  it  resembles  swans.  It 
is  fully  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail;  but  its  neck  is  long 
and  slender,  and  it  does  not  exceed  the  common 
G.  in  weight  so  much  as  in  length.  The  biU,  the 
feet,  the  head,  great  part  of  the  neck,  the  quill- 
feathers,  the  rump,  and  the  tail  are  black ;  there  is 
a  creseent-shaped  white  patch  on  the  throat,  whence 
this  species  has  received  the  name  of  the  Geavat 
G. ;  the  back,  wings,  and  flanks  are  grayish  brown, 
the  breast  and  bdly  pure  white.-  The  Canada  G. 
has  a  peculiar  resounding  hoarse  cry.  It  is  easily 
reduced  to  the  most  complete  domestication.  Its 
flesh  affords  great  part  of  the  winter  supphes  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  residents,  and  is  much  used  in 
a  salted  state. — The  China  G.,  or  Guinea  G.  {A. 
Qmneensis  or  cygnoides),  of  which  the  native  country 
is  supposed  to  be  Guinea,  has  long  been  known 
in  Britain  in  a  state  of  domestication.  It  has  an 
elevated  knob  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible, 
which  has  obtained  it  the  name  of  Itnobbed  Goose. 
— Other  species  of  geese  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Barnacle  Goose  and  Ceeeopsis  ;  and  species 
closely  allied  to  those  noticed  in  this  article  are 
found  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

GOOSEBERRY  {Grossularia) ,  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  Mbes  (see  Curkant),  distinguished  by  a 
thorny  stem,  a  more  or  less  bell-shaped  calyx  and 
flowers  on  1 — 3-flowered  stalks. — The  common  G. 
{Sites  Orossulwria)  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  growing  wild  in 
rocky  situations  and  in  thickets,  particularly  in 
mountainous  districts ;  but  it  is  a  doubtful  native 
of  Britain,  although  now  to  be  seen  in  hedges  and 
thickets  almost  everywhere.  Some,  botanists  have 
distinguished  as  species  the  variety  having  the 
berries  covered  with  gland-bearing  hairs  (setai) ; 
that  having  the  germens  covered  with  soft  unglan- 
duiar  hairs,  and  the  berries  ultimately  smooth  ; 
and  that  which  has  even  the  germens  smooth  (i?. 
Grossularia,  M.  uva-crispa,  and  M.  recUnatum) ;  but 
these  varieties  seem  to  have  no  definite:  limits  in 
nature.  The  varieties  produced  by  cultivation  are 
very  numerous,  chiefly  in  England,  where,  and  par- 
ticularly ia  Lancashire,  greater  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fruit-shrub  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.-  In  the  south  of 
Europe,  it  is  little  known.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  Its  cultivation 
cannot  be  certainly  referred  to  an  earher  date 
thaji  the  l7th  c,  and  was  only  in  its  infancy ,  at 
the  middle  of  the  18th,  when  the  largest  goose- 
berries produced  in  Lancashire  .  scarcely  weighed 
more  than  10  dwts.,  whereas  the  prize-gooseberries  of 
that  county  now  sometimes  exceed  30  dwts.  Many 
well-known  diversities  of  form,  colour,  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  of  size,  mark  the  different  varieties. 
Eor  the  production  of  new  varieties,  the  G.  is  pro- 
pagated by  seed ;  otherwise,  generally  by  cuttings, 
which  grow  very  freely.  Any  good  garden  soil 
suits  the  gooseberry.  It  is  rather  the  better  of 
a  little  shade,  but  suffers  from  much.    The  bushes 
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are  trained  in  various  ways,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
prune  so  that  they  may  not  be  choked  up  with 
shoots,  whilst  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  young  wood,  which  produces 
the  largest  berries.  Besides  its  well  known  whole- 
someness  and  pleasantness,  and  its  use  for  making 
an  excellent  preserve  and  jelly,  the  ripe  fruit  is 
used  for  making  vrine  and  vinegar.  An  effervescent 
gooseberry  wiue,  which  might  well  claim  attention 
under  its  own  name,  is  often  fraudulently  sold  as 
champagne.  The  use  of  unripe '  gooseberries  for 
tarts  increases  the  value  of  this  friiit-ghrub.  The 
G.  season  is  prolonged  by  training  plants  on  north 
walls,  and  by  covering  the  bushes  with  matting 
when  the  fruit  is  about  ripe.  Unripe  gooseberries 
are  kept  in  jars  or  bottles,  closely  sealed,  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  to  be  used  for  tarts  in 
winter.  When  the  bottles  are  filled,  they  are  heated, 
by  means  of '  boiling  water  or  otherwise,  to  expel  as 
much  air  as  possible  before  they  are  corked  and 
sealed.  Various  derivations  have  been  given  oi 
the  name  G.,  but  most  probably  the  first  syllable 
is  a  corruption  of  groseille,  the  Erench  name  of  the 
fruit,  from  which  also  comes  the  Scotch  grozet  or 
grozart.  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  G.  is  called 
fedberry. — Among  the  other  species  of  G.  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  E.  q/nosbati,  a  native  of  Canada, 
of  Japan,  and  of  the  mountains  of  India,  much 
resembhng  the  common  G.  in  foliage  and  habit, 
the  fruit  more  acid  than  the  cultivated  G. ;  i?. 
divaricatum,  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  with  smooth,  black,  globose,  acid  fruit ; 
B.  irriguum,  also  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  with  weU-flavoured  globose  fruit,  half  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  R.  oxyacantJwides,  a  native  of 
Canada,  with  small,  globose,  red,  green,  or  purplish 
berries  of  an  agreeable  taste  ;  JR.  gracile,  found  in 
mountain-meadows  from  New  York  to  Virginia, 
with  blue  or  purplish  berries  of  exquisite  flavour ; 
M.  adculare,  a  Siberian  species,  with  sweet,  well- 
flavoured  yellowish  or  purplish  smooth  berries ; 
all  of  which,  and  probably  others,  seem  to  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received  from 
horticulturists.  —  The  Snowy-I'Lowe.ked  G.  [R. 
niveum),  a  native  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  white  pendulous 
flowers.  Its  berries  in  size  and  colour  resemble 
black  currants,  are  acid,  vidth  a  very  agreeable 
flavour,  and  make  delicious  tarts.  Another  species 
from  the  same  region  (i?.  speciosum)  is  very  orna- 
mental in  pleasure-grounds,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  shining  leaves,  its  flowers  with  four  stamens— 
the  other  species  having  five — and  the  great  length 
of  the  filaments.— i?.  saxatile,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  other  species,  forming  a  sub-genus  called  Botry- 
carpum,  have  a  character  somewhat  intermediate 
between  currants  and  gooseberries,  being  prickly 
shrubs,  but  having  their  flowers  in  racemes.  R. 
saxatile  has  small,  smooth,  globose,  dark  purple 
berries,  hke  currants,  which  are  very  agreeable. 
GOOSEBERRY,    Cokomandbl.      See    Cabam- 

BOLA. 

GOOSEBERRY,  PEEtrviAN.     See  Phys.4lis. 

GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR,  the  larva  of 
Abraxas  grossulariata,  a  moth  of  a  whitish  colour 
with  yellow  streaks,  and  spotted  with  black.  The 
larva  is  beautifully  coloured,  with  black  and  white 
stripes,  and  in  its  progression  forms  an  elevated 
loop  with  its  body.  It  feeds  on  the  foliage  of 
the  gooseberry  and  currant.— Another  moth,  of 
which  the  caterpillar  also  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
these  shrubs,  is  Halias  Vanaria,  Both  the  moth 
and  the  caterpillar  are  smaller  than  the  former. 
But  more  destructive  than  either  of  these  is  the 
larva  of  a  saw-fly,  Nematua  ribeaii,  which  deposits 
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ita  eggs  along  the  ribs  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves ;  the  larva  is  green  and  '  shagreened'  with 
minute  black  tubercles.  Many  remedies  have  been 
proposed  and  tried  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these 
larvie,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  best  are  picking  off 
the  leaves  observed  to  be  covered  with  me  eggs  of 
the  saw-fly,  and  dusting  with  powder  of  white  nelle- 
bore,  whidi,  if  carefully  and  sufficiently  applied,  is 
most  efficacious,  killing  any  kind  of  larva. 

GO'PHER  WOOD.  '  The  probable  identity  of 
the  gopher  wood  of  Scripture  with  the  Cypress 
{q.  v.),  is  maintained  partly  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  the  wood,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
agreement  of  the  radical  consonants  of  the  names. 

GO'PPINGEN,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ms,  27  miles  north-west  fromUlm,  and  is  a  station 
on  the  railway  froill  Ulm  to  Stuttgart.  It  is  an 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  flourishing  town,  possessing 
a  town-hall,  a  large  castle,  and  mineral  baths,'  and 
carrying  on  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  earthen- 
wares, and  some  trade  in  wool    Pop.  5620. 

GORAL  {AntHope  Gored,  or  Nemorliedus  Goral), 
an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  inhabiting  in  large 
herds  the  deviated  plains  of  Nepaul.  It  is  of  a 
grayish-brown  colour,  dotted  with  black,  the  cheeks 
white ;  the  hair  is  short ;  the  horns  are  short, 
inclined,  recurved,  and  pointed.  It  is  a  wild  and 
fleet  animal,  and  when  pursued,  takes  refuge  in 
rocky  heights.    Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed. 

GOEAMY,  or  GOURAMI  (Osphrommus  olfax], 
a  fish  of  the  family  Andbasidce  or  Labyrinthi- 
hranchidm,  a  native  of  China  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  which 
has  on  that  account  been  introduced  into  Mauritius, 
Cayenne,  and  the  French  West  India  Islands.  Its 
form  is  deep  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  head 
small,  and  terminating   in  a  rather  sharp  short 
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snout,  the  mouth  small,  the  tail  rounded,  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  having  numerous  rather  short  spines, 
the  first  ray  of  the  ventral  fing  extending  into  a 
very  long  filament.  It  is  sometitees  kept  m  large 
jars  by  the  Dutch  residents  in  Java,  and  fed  on 
water-plants.  It  was  introduced  into  Mauritius 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  soon  spread 
from  the  tanks  in  which  it  was  at  first  kept  into 
the  streams,  multiplying  abundantly.  The  success 
which  has  attended  the  introduction  of  this  fish 
into  countries  remote  from  those  in  which  it  is 
indigenous,  holds  out  great  encouragement  to  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind.  The  0.  is  interesting 
also  on  other  accounts.  It  is  one  of  the  nest- 
building  fishes,  and  at  the  breeding  season  forms 
its  nest  by  entanglitig  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
aquatic  grasses.'  Both  the  male  and  female  watch 
the  nest  for  a  month  or  more  with  careful  vigil- 
anoe,  and  violently  drive  away  every  other  fish 
which    approaches,   till    the    spawn    is    hatched, 


afterwards  affording  a  similar  parental  protection 
to  the  young  fry. 

GORDIAN-KNOT.  The  traditional  origin 
of  this  famous  knot  was  as  follows:  Gordius,  a 
Phrygian  peasant,  was  once  ploughing  in  his 
fields,  wlien  an  eagle  settled  on  his  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  remained  tUl  the  labour  of  the'  day  was 
over.  Surprised  at  so  wonderful  a  phenomenon, 
he  sought  an  explanation  of  it,  and  was  informed 
by  a  prophetess  of  Telmissua  that  he  should  offer 
sacrifice  to  Zeus.  He  did  so,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  shewn  him,  married  the 
prophetess,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  the  famous 
Midas.  When  Midas  grew  up,  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Phrygia,  and  the  people  sent  messengers  to 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  ask  about  choosing  a  new 
king.  The  messengers  were  informed  that  a  king 
would  come  to  them  riding  on  a  car,  and  that  he 
would  restore  peace.  Returning  to  Phrygia,  they 
announced  these  things,  and  while  the  people  were 
talkiag  about  them,  Gordius,  with  his  father),  very 
opportunely  arrived  in  the  requisite  manner.  He 
was  immediately  elected  king,  whereupon  he  dedi- 
cated his  car  and  yoke  tO'  Zeus,  in  the  acropolis  of 
Gordium  (a  city  named  after  himself),  the  knot  of 
the  yoke  being  tied  in  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  an 
oracle  declared  whoever  should  unloose  it  would  be 
ruler  of  aU  Asia..  When  Alexander  the  Great  came 
to  Gordium,  he  cut  the  knot  in  two  with  his  sword, 
and  applied  the  prophecy  to  himself. 

GORDIA'lSrTJS,  the  name  of  three  Roman 
emperors,  father,  son,  and  grandson. — The  first, 
Marcus  ANTONros  G.,  was  grandson  of  Anhius 
Severus,  and  was  descended  by  the  father's  side 
from  the  ,  famous  f aroily  of  the  Gracchi.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  attachment  to  literary  pursuits. 
After  being  aadile,  in  which  capacity  he  celebrated 
the  gladiatorial  sports  with  great  magnificence,  hp 
twice  filled  the  office  of  consul,  first  as  the  colleague 
of  CaracaUa,  in  213  A.  r.;  and  second;  as  the 
colleague  of  Alexander  Severus.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  where  he 
gained  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  people 
by  his  modest  and  gentle  manners,  his  splendid 
liberality,  and  -his  refined  literary  taste;  his'  old 
age- was  spent  in  the  study  of  PiatOi  Aristbtle, 
Cicero,  and  Virgil.  The  tyra;nhy  and  injustice 
of  the  Emperor  Maximinus  having  at  length 
excited  a  rebellion  against  his  authority  in'  Afnca, 
the  imperial  procurator  there  was  murdered  by  a 
band  of  nobles  who  had  forlned  a  conspiracy 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  G.,  iiow  in 
his  80th  year,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  after  having 
vainly  refused  the  dangerous  honour.  He  received 
the  title  of  Afrieanus,  and  his  son  was  conjoined 
with  him  in  the  exercise  of  imperial  authority. 
The  Roman  senate  acknowledged  both,  and  pro- 
claimed Maximinus,  then  absent  in  Pannonia,  an 
enemy  to  his  countryj  T5ie  yoimgerG.,  however, 
was  defeated  in'  battle  by  Capelhanus,  viceroy  of 
Mauritania,  before  Carthage,  and  his  father,  in 
an  agony  of  g^ef,  put  a  period  to  his  own 
existence,  having  been  emperor  for  little  more 
than  a  month;  In  his  personal  appearance,  G.  is 
said  to  have  greatly  resembled  Augustus.^MAECUS 
Ahtonius  G.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Csesar  along  with  Pupienus 
Maximus  and  Balbinus,  who  were  also  elected 
emperors  in  opposition  to  Masdminus ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  after  all  three  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of'  their  own  soldiers,  Marcus  Antonius 
was  elevated  by  the  Praetorian  bands  to  the 
rank  of  Augustus.  Assisted  by  his  father-in-law, 
Misitheus,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  'wisdom, 
virtue,  and  courage,  whom  he  made  prefect  of  the 
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Praetorians,  he  marched,  in  the  year  242,  into 
Asia,  against  the  Persians,  who,  under  •  Shahptir 
(Sapor),  had  taken  possession  of  MesoJ)otaima,  and 
had  advanced  into  Syria.  Antiooh,  whioh  was 
threatened  by  them,  was  relieved  by  G.,  the 
Persians  were  obhged  to  withdraw'  from  Syria 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  G.  was  just  about  to 
march  into  their  country,  when  IVEaitheus  died. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  who  succeeded  Misitheus, 
stirred  up  dissatisfaction  in  the  army  against  G.  by 
the  falsest  treachery,  and  finally  goaded  on  the 
ignoran't  and  passionate  soldiery  to  assassinate  the 
emperor,  244  A.  D.  But  knowing  the  great  affection 
which  the  Koman  people  had  for  the  gallant  and 
amiable  G.,  he  declared  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
senate  that  the  latter  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  unanimously  chosen 
to  succeed  him. 

GO'EDITJS,  a  genus  Of  Annelida,  of  the  very 
simplest  structure ;  very  much  elongated  and 
threadlike,  with  no  greater  marks  of  articulation 
than  sHght  transverse  folds,  no  feet,  no  gills,  no 
tentacles,  although  there  is  a  knotted  nervous  chord. 
The  mouth  is  a  mere  pore  at  one  end  of  the  animal ; 
the  other  end'  or  tail  is  sKghtly  bifid,  and  has 
been  often  inistaken  for  the  head.  The  species 
inhabit  moist  situations,  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  but  more  frequently  in  stagnant 
pools,  and  in  mud  or  soft  clay,  through  which  they 
work  their  way  with  great  ease.  They  often  twist 
themselves  into  complex  knots,  whence  their  name 
G.,  from  the  celebrated  Gordian-Jenot — and  many  of 
them  are  sometimes  found  thus  twisted  together ; 
but  they  are  also  often  to  be  found  extended  in  the 
water.  The  most  common  species  in  Britain  is  G. 
aguatiais,  of  which  the  popular  name  is  Hair  Eel  ; 
and  a  notion  still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  horse-hair, 
which  has  somehow  acquired  life  by  long  immersion 
in  water,  and  which  is  destined  in  due  course  of  time 
to  become  an  eel  of  the  ordiuary  kind  and  dimen- 
sions ;  in  proof  of  all  which  many  an  honest  observer 
is  ready  to  present  himself  as  an  eye-witness  who 
has  often  seen  these  very  slender  eels  in  his  walks. 
A  popular  notion  prevails  in  Sweden,  that  the 
bite  of  the  G.  causes  whitlow.  When  the  pools 
in  which  the  G.  lives  are  dried  up,  it  becomes 
shrivelled,  and  apparently  lifeless,  but  revives  oil 
the  application  of  moisture.  The  Abb6  Eontana 
kept  one  in  a  drawer  for,  three  years,  and  although 

Eerfectly  dry  and  hard,  it  soon,  recovered  vigour  on 
eing  put  into  water.    Gordii  are  extremely  common 
in  the  Thames. 

GOBDOW,  The  EjUviily  of.  The  origin  of  this 
great  Scottish  historical  house  is  still  wrapped 
in  some  measure  of  obscurity.  Uncritioal  genealo- 
gists of  the  17th  c.  affected  to  trace  its  descent 
from  a  mythical  High  Constable  of  Ghai'lemagnei 
a  Duke  of  Gordon,  who,  it  was  said,  flourished 
about  the  year  800,  and  drew  his  lineage  from 
the  Gordoni,  a  tribe  whioh,  taking  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Gordunia,  in  Macedonia,  had 
settled  in  Gaul  before  the  days  of  Julius  CEesar. 
These  fables  and  fancies  have  long  ceased  to  be 
believed.'  Nor  is  more  credit  given  to  the  conjecture 
that  the  family,  having  carried  -  its  name  from 
•  Normandy  to  England  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror, 
soon  afterwards  passed  on  from  )Bngland  to  Scot- 
land. No  proof  has  been  found  of  any  connection 
between  the  Gordons  ■  of  Eranee  and  the  Gordons 
of  Scotland.  There  is '  little  or  no  doubt  now  that 
the  Scottish  Gordons  took  ■  their  name  from  the 
lands  of  Gordon  in  Berwickshire.  Their  earliest 
historian,  writing  in  the  16th  o.,-  says  that  these 
lands,  together  with  the  arms  of  three  boars'  heads, 
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were  given  by  King  Malcolm  Ceanmohr  (1057 — 
1093  A.  D.)  (to ,  the  progenitor  of  the  house,  as  a 
reward  for  slaying,!. in  the  forest  of  .Huntly,  a 
wild  boar,  the  terror  of  all  the  Merse.  But,, in 
the  11th  c,  .there  were  neither  heraldic  bearings  in 
Scotland  nor  Gordons  in  Berwickshire.  .  The,  first 
trace  of  the  family  is  about  the  end  of  the  12th  c, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  13th  e.,  when  it  appears 
ia  record  as  witnessing  charters  by  the  great  Earls 
of  March  or  Dunbar,  and  as  grantiag  patches 
of  land  and  rights  of  pasturage  to  the.  monks  of 
Kelso.  About  a  century  afterwards,  it  enters  the 
page  of  history  in  the  person  of  Sir  Adam,  of 
Gordon.  He  is  found,  in  1305,  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  King  Edward  1.  of  England,  holding 
under  that  prince  the  office  of  joint  justiciar  of 
Lothian,  and  sitting  in  the  English  council  at  West- 
minster as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Scotland. 
He  seems  to  have  been  among  the  last  to  join  the 
banner  of  Bruce,  who  rewarded  his  adherence,  tardy 
as  it  was,  by  a  grant  of  the  northern  lordship  of 
Strathbogie.  The  grant  failed  of  effect  at  the  time ; 
but  it  was  renewed  by  King  David  II.  in  1357, 
and  by  King  Bobert  II.  ui  1376.  Under  this  last 
renewal,  Sir  John  of  Gordon,  the  great-grandson  of 
Sir  Adam,  entered  into  possession,  and  so  trans- 
ferred the  chief  seat  and  power  of  the  family  from 
the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  to  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
the  Deveron,  and  the  Spey.  Its  direct  male  line 
came  to  an  end  in  his  son  Sir  Adam,  who  fell  at 
Homildon  in  1402,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
to  inherit  his  lands,  but  transmitting  his  name 
through  two  illegitimate  brothers — John  of  Gordon 
of  Sourdargue,  and  Thomas  of  Gordon  of  Euthven 
— to  a  wide  circle  of  the  gentry  of  Mar,  Buchan, 
and  Strathbogie,  who,  calUng  themselves  '  Gordons,' 
styled  the  descendants  of  their  niece  '  Seton- 
Gordons.' 

LOKDS   OE    GoKDOIf    AND    BadENOOH,    EaELS    OP 

Htottly,  Maequises  oe  Huntlt,  and  Dukes  oe 
Gordon. — Elizabeth  of  Gordon,  the  heiress  of  Sir 
Adam,  married  before  1408  Alexander  of  Seton 
(the  son  of  Sir  William  of  Seton),  who,  before  1437, 
was  created  Lord  of  Gordon.  Their  son  Alexander, 
who  took  the  name  of  Gordon,  was  made  Earl  of 
Huntly  in  1445,  and  Lord  of  Badenoch  a  few  years 
afterwards.  He  acquired  by  marriage  the  baronies 
of  Cluny,  Aboyne,  and  Glenmuick  in  Aberdeenshire; 
and  had  grants  from  the  crown  of  the  Highland 
lordship  of  Badenoch,  and  of  other  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray.  He  died  in  1470, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  sou  George,  the 
second  earl,  who  married  Annabella,  daughter  of 
King  James  I,  and  added  to  the  territories  of  his 
house  the  lands  of  Schivas  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
the  Boyne,  the  Enzie,  and  Netherdale  in  Banffshire. 
He  was  chancellor  of  Scotland  from  1498  to  1502, 
and  dying  soon  afterwards,  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou  Alexander,  the  third  earl,  who  enlarged 
the  family  domai,ns  by  the  acquisition  of  Strathaven 
(or  Strathdoun)  in  Banffshire,  and  of  the  Brae  of 
Loohaber  in  luverness-shire.  He  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Elodden;  and, 
escapmg  the  carnage  of  that .  disastrous  field 
survived  tUl  the'  year  1524.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson  George,  the  fourth  earl,  under  whom 
the, family  reached,  perhaps,  its  highest  pitch  of 
power.  He  added  ■  the  earldom  of  Moray  to  its 
already  vast  possessions,  and  long  held  the  great 
offices  of  lieutenant  of  the  north  and  chancellor  of 
the  realm.  He  had  the  repute  of  being  the  wisest 
the  wealthiest,  and  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
Scotland.  '  The  crown,  it ,  is  said,  was  counse'Ued  to 
dip:  his  wings,  lest  he  should,  attempt,  Uke  the 
Douglases  in  the  previous  age,  to  awe  or  overshadow 
the  throne.     He  was   stripped   of  the   earldom   of 
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Moray,  and,  rushing  into  revolt,  was  routed  and 
slain  at  CorrioMe  in  1662.  Sentence  of  forfeiture  was 
pronounced  upon  his  corpse,  but  it  was  rescinded  in 
1567,  and  his  son  George  succeeded  as  fifth  earl. 
He  died  in  1576.  The  family  had  stood  aloof  froih 
the  Reformation,  and  his  son  and  successor,  George, 
the  sixth  earl,  was  conspicuous  as  the  head  of  the 
Eoman  Cathoho  power  in;  Scotland.  He  defeated  a 
Protestant  army  sent  against  him  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  1594 ;  but  submitting  to  the  king,  obtained 
an  easy  pardon,  and  was  made  Marquis'  of  Huutly 
in  1599.  He  died  in  1636,  leaving  a  character  of 
which  we  have  an  instructive  sketch  by  a  neighbour 
and  contemporary.  '  This  mighty  marquis,'  says 
the  northern  annalist,  John  Spalding, '  was  of  a  great 
spirit,  for  in  time  of  troubles 'he  was  of  invincible 
courage,  and  boldly  bore  down '  all  his  enemies 
triumphantly.  He  was  never  inclined  to  war  nor 
trouble  himself ;  but  by  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
his  kin,  was  diverse  times  drawn  in  trouble,  which 
he  bore  through  valiantly.  He  loved  not'  to 
be  in  the  laws  contending  against  any  man,  but 
loved  rest  and  quietness  with  all  hia  heart;  and  in 
time  of  peace,  he  lived  moderately  and  temperately 
in  his  diet,'  and  fully  set  to  biulding  and  planting  of 
aU  curious  devices;  A  welii  set  neighbour  in  his 
marches,  disposed  rather  to  give  nor  take  a  foot  of 
ground  wrongously.  He  was  heard  say  he  never 
drew  sword  in  his  own  quarrel.  In  his  youth,  a 
prodigal  spender ;  iu!  his  elder  age,  more  wise  and 
worldly,  yet  never  counted  for  cost  in  matters  of 
credit  and  honour ;  a  great  householder ;  a  terror  tp 
his  enemies,'  whom,  with  his  piideful  kin,  he  ever 
held  under  great  fear,  subjection,  and  obedience. 
He  was  mightily  envied  by  the  kirk  for  his  religion, 
and  by  others  for  his  greatness,  and  had  thereby 
much  -trouble.'  We  mark  a  new  social  stage  when 
we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  head  of  hisi  house 
who  'bought'  land.'  His  son  George,  the  second 
marquis,  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  his  time.  '  You  may  take  my  head  from  my 
shoulderSi'  he  saidji  in  answer  to 'tempting  offers 
from  the  Covenanters,  '  but  not  my  heart  from  the 
king;'  -'Such  was  the  state  he  kept,  that  When  he 
took  up  house  in  Aberdeen'iu  1639,  he  was  attended 
daily  by  24 '  gentlemen,  of  whom  three  were  of  the 
rank  of  baions;  while  eight  gentlemen  were  charged' 
with  the  :watoh  of  his  mansion  by  night.  He  was 
beheaded  at  Edinburgh  in  1649,  audi  was  succeeded 
by  his  eon  Lewis,  the  third  marquis,  who  died  iu 
1653.  The  family  possessions  had  been  impaired 
by  war  and  forfeiture,  but'  it  appears  i  that 'they 
stiU  sufficed,  in  1667,  to  yield  £24,771  Sbots  a  year  to: 
his  son  George,  the  fourth  marquis,  who  was  made 
Duke  of  Gordon  in  1684.  He  held  out  the  eaistle 
of  Edinburgh  for  King  James  at  the  Revolution; 
and  dying  in  1716,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  SAlex- 
amder,  the  second  duke,  who  died  in  a728.  '  Hel 
was  the  last  Roman  Catholic  chief  of  his  race,  and, 
as  we  are  told  by  BosweU, ' lived  'in  Sequestered 
magnificence,  correspon(Ung  with  the  grand  dukes 
of  Tusoanyi?  with  whom  he  beheved  ithat  he  could 
count  kindred.  He  never  travelled  in!  the  north 
without  a  train  of  his  vassals  on  horseback.  His 
son,,  Cosmo, George,  the  third  duke,  died  lini  1752;: 
leaving,  three  sons.  The;  youngest.  Lord'  George 
Gordon,  led  ''the  Brotestant  mob  which  sacked 
London  in  1780 ;  the  eldest,  Alexander,  the  fourth 
duke;  died  in  1827,  being,  succeeded  by  his  son 
George,  the  fifth  duke, ,  on  whose  death,,  without: 
issue,'  in  1836,  the  title  of  Duke. of  Gordon,  (being 
liThited  to  the  heirs-.male '  of  the  body  of  the  first 
duke)  became  extinct,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Huntly 
fell  into  abeyance,  amd  the  title  ofj  Marquis  of 
Himtlytwas  adjudged  to  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  as 


heir-male  of  the  body  of  the  first  marquis.  The 
estates  went  to  the  duke's  nephew,  Charles,  fifth 
duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  the  son- of  Lady 
Charlotte  Gordony:  eldest  daughter  of  the  fouirth 
duke  of  Gordon  by  his  marriage  with  the  sprightly 
Jane  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Sir  WUliam  MarweU  of 
Monreith.  '  ,  ,  :     :     • 

ViscotJNT  OF  Melgund,  Viscoubts  01'  Aboyne, 
Eabis  of  Aboyne,  and  Makquises  of  Houtly. 
— Lord  John  Gordon,  second  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  was  made  Viscount  of  Melgund  and 
Lord  Aboyne  in  1627.  Threis  years  afterwards,  he 
was  burned  to  death  in  the  tower  of  Erendraught. 
In'  1632,  his  elder  brother, '  George,  was  made  Vis- 
count  of  Aboyne,  and  on  his  successioh  to  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Huutly  in  1636,  the  title  of  VisciouBJi  of 
Aboyne  devolved  on  his  third  son,  who  distinguished 
himself  on  the  king's  side  during  the  wars  of  the 
Covenant,  and  died,  it  ia  said,  of  a  broken,  heart,  a 
few  days  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649. 
Lord  Charles  Gordon,  third  son  of  the  second  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  was  made  Earl  of  Aboyne  iu  1660. 
His  great-great-grandson,  George,  who  had  been  a 
favourite  at.  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  succeeded 
as  fifth  Eail  of  Aboyne  in  1794,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and, as  eighth  Marquis  of  Huntly  in  1836, 
on  the  death  of  the  la^t  Duke  of  Gordon.    ^ 

Earls  of  Sutherland. — About  the  year  1512, 
Adam  Gordon  of  Aboyne,  second  sou  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly,  inarried  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of 
Sutherland,  and  in  her  right  became  Earl  of  Suther- 
land. '  Neither .  he,  nor  his  wife,  it  appears,  could 
write,  their  own '  names.  Their  descendants,  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland,  continued  to  bear  the  surname 
of ,  Gordon  through  six  or  seven  generations,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.,  when  they  exchanged  it  for 
the,  surname  of  Sutherland,  which  had  been  borne 
by  the  Countess  Elizateth  before  her  marriage  with 
Adam  Gordon. 

Lords  of  Lochinvar  and  Viscou;nts  of  Ken- 
mure. — ^WiUiam  of,  Gordon,  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Adam  of  Gordon,  who  figured  iri  the  reign  of  King 
Robert  L  (1306—1329),  had  a  grant  from  his  father 
of  the  barony  pfr  Stitchel,  in  Teviotdale,  and  of  the 
lands  of  Glenkens,  in  Galloway.  He  was  the  pro- 
Igenitor  qf  the  knightly  famUy  of  Lochinvar,  which 
in  1633  was  raised  to  the  jpperage' by  the  titles  of 
Lord  of  Lochinvar  and  Viscount  .of  Kenmure. 
WiUiam,  the  sixth  viscount — the  Kenmure' a  on 
and  awcC  of  Jacobite  song — was  beheaded  in  I7l6 
■for  his  share  in  the  rising  of  the  previous  year.  The 
peerage,  which  -was  then  forfeited,  was,  restored  in 
1824,  out  has  been  in  abeyance  since  the  death  of 
Adam,  the  ninth  viscount,  in  1847. 

Earls,  of  AsERDEEN.^Some  genealbgists,  have 
sought  to  ingraft  this  branch  upon  the  parent  stem 
before  it :  was  transplanted  to  the  north,  towards 
itheend  of  the  14th  icentury.  But  no  evideiice  has 
been  produced  in  support  of  this  , claim ;  and 
modern,  research  holds  by  the  old  tradition;  that 
the  house  descends  from  one  of  the  iUegitimatb 
brothers  of  Sir  Adam  of  Gordon,  who  was  slain 
at  Homildon  in  1402.  ,  Its  first  possession,  seems 
to  have  been  Methlic  on  the  banks  of  the  Ythan. 
iPa'trick:  Gordon  of  Methlic.  fell  under  the  banner 
of,, the' Earl  of  Huntly  at  .the  .battle  of  Arbroath 
in,  1445.  ,,His  son! . and  successor  was  of  sufficient 
mark  to  obtain  (the  bishopric  of  Abetdeeni  for, one 
of  his  younger  sons  in  1516.  Th^e  famUy  reached 
the  rank  of  lesser  baron  in  1531,  and  the  dignity  of 
knightrbaroliet  in  1642.  Its  chief,  at  this  last  date — 
Sir  John  Gordon  of  Haddo — one  of  the  most  gallant 
of  the,'  northern  cavaliers,  was  the  pjoto-martyr 
of  his  I  party,  the  first  of  the  royalists  who  suffered 
death  by  a  judicial  .  sentence.  He  was  beheaded 
at   the  cross   of  Edinburgh,  by  the   Covenanters 
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in  1644,  bequeatliiag  tlie  name  of  'Haddo's  Hole ' 
to  one  of  the  aisles  of  St  Giles's  Churcli,  -whicli 
had  been  his  prison.  His  son,  Sir  George  Gordon 
of  Haddo,  after  distinguishing  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity and  the  bar,  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session 
in  1680,  Lord  President  of  the  court  in  1681,  and 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
raised  to  the  ;peerage  in  1682,  by  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Viscount  of  Formartine,  Lord  Haddo, 
Methlic,  Tarves,  and  Kellie.  He  died  in  1720,  with 
the  character  of  being  'a  soHd  statesman,  a  fine 
orator,  speaking  slow  but  strong.'  Some  of  these 
lineaments,  it  has  been  thought,  reappeared,  with 
his  love  of  letters,  in  his  great-great-grandson, 
George,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1860, 
after  holding  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  December  1852  to  February 
1855. 

The  history  of  the  Gordons  was  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  c,  at  the  request  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Huntly,  by  an  ItaHan  monk,  who  found  his 
way  to  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Kinloss,  in 
Moray.  His  work,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed,  is 
entitled,  Siatoriae  Gompmdium  de  Origine  et  Jncre- 
mento  Oordonke  Families,  Johanne  Ferrerio,  Pede- 
montano,  avihore,  apud  Kinlos  A.  b.  1545,  fidditer 
collectwm.  A  century  later;  the  Gordons  found 
another  and  abler  historian  in  a  country  gentleman 
of  their  own  race,  the  excellent  and  accomplished 
Kobert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  who  died  in  1661,  before 
he  had  completed  his  Origo  et  Progressus  Familice 
lUustrissimae  Oordoniorum  in  Scotia.  It  is  still  in 
manuscript.  A  History  of  the  Ancient,  Nohle,  and 
lUuslrious  Family  of  Qordon,  by  William  Gordon,  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1726 
■ — 1727,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  A  Concise  History  of  the 
Antient  and  lUustrious  House  of  Gordon,  by  C.  A. 
Gordon,  appeared  at  Aberdeen,  in  1  vol.  12mo,  in 
1754.  The  chief  value  of  both  books  is  now  in  their 
rarity.  A  work  of  much  greater  merit  is  the  Genea- 
logical History  of  the  Earldom  of  Sutherland,  or,  as 
its  author  called  it,  '  The  Genealogie  and  Pedigree 
of  the  most  Ancient  and  Noble  Pamilie  of  the  Earles 
of  Southerland,  wherein  also  many  Particulars  are 
related  touching  the  Surname  of  Gordoun  and  the 
Eanulyof  Huntley.'  This  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1813,  in  1  vol.  fol.  It  was  written  in  1639,  by  Sir 
Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  the  fourth  son  of 
the  twelfth  Earl  of  Sutherland  by  his  marriage  with 
that  Lady  Jane  Gordon  (daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Huntly),  who  was  divorced  from  the  infamous 
Earl  Bothwell,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Along  with  Sir  Eobert  Gordon's 
work,  there  is  printed  a  continuation  of  it  to  the 
year  1651,  by  Gilbert  Gordon  of  Sallach.  We  learn 
from  this  sequel  that  the  House  of  Gordon  of  Gight 
(claimingdescent  from  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Huntly),  which  gave  birth,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  c,  to  the  poet  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron, 
gave  birth,  at  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  to  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Wallenstein,  Colonel  John  Gordon, 
governor  of  Egra,  in  Bohemia. 

GORDON",  Gekeral  Pateick,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  many  soldiers  of  fortune  whom 
Scotland  sent  to  the  wars  of  Europe,  was  born  at 
Easter  Auchleuchries,  a  bleak  homestead  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  31st  of 
March  1635.  His  father,  a  'goodman'  or  yeoman, 
was  a  grandson  of  the  family  of  Gordon  of  Haddo, 
afterwards  raised'  to  the  earldom  of  Aberdeen.  His 
mother,  an  Ogilvie^  who  could  count  kindred  with 
the  noble  houses  of  Deskford  and  Findlater,  was  the 
heiress  of  Auohleuchries,  an  estate  of  five  or  six  petty 
farms,  worth  in  those  days  about  £360  Scots,  or 
£Z0  sterling  a  year,  and  hopelessly  burdened  by 
In  his  fifth  year,  G.  was  sent  to  the 
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neighbouring  parish  school,  where  he  seems  to  have 
got  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  gates  of  the  univer- 
sity were  closed  against  him  by  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  CathoUo  faith  of  his  mother ;  and,  so,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  resolved — to  use  his  own  words — 
'to  go  to  some  foreign  pountiy,,not  caring  much, on 
what  pretence,,  or  to,  what  country  I  should  go, 
seeing  I  had  no  known  friend  in  any  foreign  place.'_ 

A  ship  from  Aberdeen  landed  him,  at  Danzig, m 
the  summer  of  1651,  and,  some  Scottish  acquaintances 
or  kinsfolks  placed  him  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Braunsberg.  His  restless  temper  could  not  long 
endure  the  stillness  and  austerity  of  that  retreat, 
and  making  his  escape  from  it  in  1653,  he  led  for 
some  time  an  imsettled  life,  untU,  in  1655,  he 
enlisted  under  the  flag  of  Sweden,  then  at  war  with 
Poland.  During  the  six  years  that  he  took  part 
in  the  struggle  between  these  two  powers,  he  was 
repeatedly  made  prisoner,  and  as  often  took  service 
with  his  captors,  until  again  retaken.  He  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  eaptaia-Keutenant,  when  he 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  next  with  the  czar, 
and,  in  1661,  joined  the  Muscovite  standard. 

Here  his  services  in  disciplining  the  Russian 
soldiers  were  duly  appreciated,  and  his  rise  was 
rapid.  He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1662, 
and  colonel  in  1665.  Hearing  that  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  had  made  him  '  goodman  of  Auoh- 
leuchries,' he  wished  once  more  to  return  to  Soot- 
laud;  but  he  found  that  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  Russian  service.  The  czar,  however,  sent  him 
on  a  mission  to  England  in  1666.  On  his  return, 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  for  what  reason,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear.  In  1670, .  he  was  sent  to  serve  in 
the  Ukraine  against  the  Cossacks ;  and  when  these 
were  subdued,  he  was  sent  back,  in  1677,  to  defend 
Tschigirin  against  the  Turks  and  the  Tartars.  His 
gallant  performance  of  that  duty  gained  him  high 
military  reputation  and  the  rank  of  major-general. 
In  1683,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general ;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  obtained  leave  to  visit  England 
and  Scotland.  King  James  II.  wished  him  to  enter 
the  English  service ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
petitioned  for  leave  to  quit  Russia.  In  1688,  he  was 
made  general,  and  now  began  his  intimacy  with  the 
Czar  Peter,  who,  in  the  following  year,  owed  to 
G.'s  zeal  and  courage  his  signal  triumph  over  the 
conspirators  against  his  throne  and  life.  Nor  was 
this  G.'s  only  great  service  to  his  imperial  master. 
In  1698,  he  crushed  the  revolt  of  the  StreHtzes, 
during  the  czar's  absence  from  Russia.  Peter  was 
not  ungrateful,  and  G.'s  last  years  were  passed  in 
opulence  and  honour.  He  died  at  Moscow,  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th  November  1699.  '  The  czar,' 
says  his  latest  biographer,  'who  had  visited  him 
five  times  in  his  illness,  and  had  been  twice  with 
him  during  the  night,  stood  weeping  by  his  bed  as 
he  drew  his  last  breath ;  and  the  eyes  of  him  who 
had  left  Scotland  a  poor  unfriended  wanderer,  were 
closed  by  the  hands  of  an  emperor.' 

G.  kept  a  journal  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
life.  It  seems  to  have  filled  eight  or  ten  thick 
quartos,  of  which  only  six  are  now  known  to  exist. 
An  abridgment  of  them,  rendered  into  German,  under 
the  title  of  Tagebuch  des  Generals  Pati-ick  Gordon 
was  published  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg,  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  in  1849—1851—1853,  very  carefully 
edited  by  Dr  Posselt.  In  1859,  Passages  from  tlie 
Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon,  in  the  original 
English,  edited  by  Mr  Joseph  Robertson,  were 
printed  by  the  Spalding  Club  in  1  vol.  4to. 

GORDON,  LbBD  George,  celebrated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  Protestant  riots  of  1780,  the 
third  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  bom 
September  19,  1750.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the   navy,   and   rose  to   the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
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but  quitted  the  seiHrioe  during  the  American  war, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Admiralty 
rdative  to  promotion.  Elected  in  1774  M.P.  for 
Luggershall,  one  of  the  pocket  boroughs  dis- 
franchised by  the  Eeform  BiU  of  1832,  he  soon 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  dpposition  to 
ministers,  and  the'  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
all  parties ;  but  though  eccentric,  he  displayed  con- 
siderable talent  in  debate,  and  no  deiifciency  of  wit 
or  argument.  A  bill  having,  in  1778,  passed  the 
legislature  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities,  the  Protestant 
Association  of  London  was,  among  other  societies, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  repeal,  and 
in  November  1779,  G.  was  elected  its  president. 
In  June  1780,  he  headed  a  Vast  and  excited  mob, 
of  about  100,000  jiersons,  which  went  ia  procession 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  present  a  petition 
against  the  measure,  when  he  addressed  them 
in  a  speech  calculated  to  inflame  theii;  passidUs 
and  bigotry.  Dreadful  riots  ensued  in  the  metro- 
polis, lasting'  for  several  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  CathoHc  chapels '  and  private  dwell- 
ing-houses, Newgate  prison,  and  the  mansion  of 
the  chief-justice,  Lord  Mansfield,  were  destroyed. 
G.  was  aiTCsted,  and  tried  for  high  treason ;  but 
no  evidence  being  adduced  of  treasonable  design,  he 
was  acquitted.  His  subsequent  conduct  seemed 
that  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind.  Having,  in 
1786,  refused  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  in  a 
court  Of  law,  he  was  exconimunioated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  contempt.  In  1787,  he 
was  convicted,  on  two  official  informations,  for  a 
pamphlet  reflecting  on  the  laws  and  criminal  justice 
of  the  country,  and  for  publishing  a  libel  on  the 
queen  of  France  (Marie  Antoinette)  and  the  French 
ambassador  in  London.'  To  evade  sentence,  he 
retired  to  Holland,  but  was  sent  back  to  England, 
and  apprehended  at  Birmingham.  Sentenced'  to 
imprisonment,  he  died  in  Newgate,  of  fever,  Novem- 
ber 1, 1793.  He  had  latterly  become  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism.  '   ' 

G'OEDON,  Sm  John  WATSpisr,  President  of  tlie 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  "son  of  a  captaiiu  in  the 
nb,vy,  was  born  at '  Edihb'urgh  about  1790.  He 
studied  for  four  years  under  John  Graham, 
director  of  the  Academy  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
Encouragement  of  ManiifactUre,  where  he  shewed 
the  usual  desire  of  youiig  artists  to"  become  an 
historical  painter,  but  ultimately  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  portraiture,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a 
distinguished  reputation.  G.  has  always  resided 
in  his  native  city.  He  first  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1827,  was  elected  in 
1841  an  Associate,  in  1850  am  Academician  of  the 
London  Royal  Academy;  and  on  the  death  of 
Sir  WiUiam  AUan,  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  when  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him.  G.  is  as  national  in  his  art 
as  it  is  possible  iof  a  portrait-painter  to  be — that 
is  to  say,  he  excels  in  transferring' to  the  canvas 
those  hueaments  of  bharaoter  which  are  conceived 
to  be  pre-eminently  Scotch.  The  shrewd,  cautious, 
calculating  countenance  of  the  Caledonian  has  never 
been  so  happily  rendered.  Nearly  every  man  of 
note  in  Scotland,  and  not  a  few 'in  England,  have 
sat  for  their  portrait  to  this  artist.  Among  his 
best-known  works  may  be  mentioned,  ' Sir  Walter 
Scott'  (1831),  'Dr  Ghalnlers'  (1837),  'Duke  of 
Buccleuch'  (1842),  'Lord  Cockburn'  (1842), 
'Thomas  De  Quincey'  (1843), "Lord  Robertson' 
(1846),  ' Principal  Lee '  (1847),  "Professor  Wilson' 
(1851),  'Earl  of  Aberdeen'  (1852),  and  'the  Provost 
of  Peterhead'  (1853).  The  last  picture,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital, 
Edinburgh,  gained  for  G.  the  gold  medal  at  the 
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French  Bscposltion  of  1855,  and  may  be  reckoned 
as  among 'th'e  happiest  examples  of  portraiture  in 
existence  in  any  countty.    ' 

GORDO'NIA,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  ordpr  Ternstrc6miace<;e,,  .hnviag  five  styles 
combined  into  one,  which  is  crowned  with  five 
stigmas,,  a  6-celled  capsule,  and  winged  seeds. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  America,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Loblolly  Bat  (6. 
LoLsianthus),  which  is  found  in  swamps  near  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Moist  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  are  often  (jovered  with  this  tree 
alone.  It  attains  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  has 
oblong,  leathery,  evergreen  leaves,  and  beautiful, 
white,  sweet-scented  floiyer^,  more  than  an  inch  in 
dianieter.  The  bark  is  inuoh  used  for  tanning.  In 
England,  it  is  cultivated  with  some  difficulty,  and 
generally  appears  as  a  mere  bush. 

(GORE,  in  Heraldry,  a  charge 
consisting  of  one-third  of  the  shiiSd 
cut  off  by  two  arched  lines,  one 
drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinister 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  bottom 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the 
fess  point.  A  Gore  Sinister  is 
enumerated  by  heralds  as  one  of 
the  abatements  or  marks  of  dis- 
honour borne  for  unknightly  con- 
duct.   See  Gusset.  > 

GORE,  Mks  Catherine  Gkaoe,  an  English 
novelist,  was  bom  at  East  Retford,  Nottingham- 
shire, in  1799.  Her  father,  Mr  Moody,  was  a  wine- 
merchant  in  moderate  circumstances.  In  1823,  she 
was  married  to  Captain  Charles  Arthur  Gore,  with 
whom  she  resided  for  many  years  on  the  continent, 
supporting  her  family  by  her  literary  labours. 
These  were  varied  and  voluminous  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  amounting  in  aU  to'  seventy  works. 
She  died  at  Lynwood,  Hants,  January  27,  1861. 
Her  first  published  work  was  Theresa  Mardanoni, 
or  the  Maid  of  Honour,  published  in  1823.  Some 
of  her  early  novels,  as  the  Lettre  de  Cachet,  and  the 
Tuileries,  were  vivid  desoriptiokis  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  her  greatest  successes  were  her 
novels  of  English  fashionable  life,  conspicuous 
among  which  were — Oeeil,  or  tJie  Adventures  of  a 
Coxcomb,  and  Cecil,  a  Peer,  Tlie  Ambassador'' s  Wife, 
The  Barika's  Wife,  &c.  She  also  wrote  a  prizle 
comedy,  entitled  The  School  for  Coquettes;  Lord 
Daere  of  the  SouHi,  a  tragedy;  Bend,  a  dramatic 
poem ;  and  other  poetical  and  descriptive  works. 

GORB'B,  a  very  small  island,  belonging  to  the 
French,  is  situated  immediately  south-east  of  Cape 
Verd,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  contains  a  town 
defended  by  a  fort,  and  covering  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  surface  of,  the  island.  It  is  considered  by  the 
French  as  an  important  commercial  entrep6t ;  its 
exports  are  gold-dust,  ivory,  wax,  &c.  Population 
of  the  island  about  7000 ;  of  the  town  (1854),  3042. 

GO'RBY,  a  small  municipal, borough  and  market- 
towp  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  is  situ- 
ated about  24  miles  north-north-east  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  three  nules  inland  from  the  coast 
pf  St  George's  Channel.  It  is  an  old  town,  having 
received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  James  I., 
and  consists  mainly  of  one  street  of  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  Besides  the  national  school  and 
the  savings-bank,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with 
nunnery  attached,  buUt  recently  in  the  pointed  style, 
may  be  mentioned.  6.  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  (1861)  2673. 

GORGE  (Ital.  gorga,  throat),  the  rear-opening 
into  any  work  in  fortification,  consists  of  the  space 
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between  tie  extremities  of  the  two  sides,  as  between 
the  faces  of  a,  ravelin,  or  between  the' flanks '  of  a 
bastion.  The  deini-gorges  of  a  bastion  are  lines  in 
continuation  of  the  curtains  on  each  Side^  extending 
from  the  extremities  of  the  flanks  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines.    See  also  FoETiriCATiON. 

GORGED.  When  a  lion  or  other  animal  has  a 
crown  by  way  of  collar  round  its  neck,  it  is  said 
heraldically  to  be  gorged, 

GORGBI,  Abthue,  general  commandihg-ia-chief 
of  the  Hungarian  army  during'  1848 — 1849,  was  bom 
at  Toporcz,  in  the  county  of  Szepes  (Zips),  February 
5,  1818,  and  after  a  thorough  military  education, 
got  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  regiment 
of  Palatine  Hussars.  Finding  garrison-life  too 
monotonous,  and  proniotidn  slow,  Gr.  took  leave 
of  it,  and  turiied  a  zealous  student  of  chemistry 
at  Prague.  .At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  G. 
hastened  to  the  seat  of  the  first  independent  Him- 
garian  ministry,  offering  his  services,  and  was  sent 
to  Belgium,  where  he  effected  a  purchase  of  arms 
for  the  new  levies '  of  Hoiivgd's.  He  first  exhi- 
bited his  great  military  capacity  after  the  rout  of 
the  Hiihgarian  army  near  Sohwechat,  when  he  was 
made  a  general,  and  conducted  the  retreat  that  had 
to  be  effected  with  consummate  skill  and  courage. 
His  raw  levies  had  to  be  kept  together  and  drilled 
under  the  roaring'  cannon  of  the  enemy;  the  dis- 
affected oflSoers,  many  of  them  foreigners,  'and 
addicted  to  monarchy,  to  be  retained  under  the 
revolutionary  flag ;  a  commissariat  to  be  organised 
during  fatiguing  marches  and  constant  fighting. 
Perczel's  corps  Was  totally  dispersed  at  Moor  jgoVern- 
ment  and  diet  were  fleeing  toWards  the  Transyl- 
vanian  frontier,  and  the  dreary  wilderness  of  the 
Carpathians  threatened  to  become  the  tomb  of  all, 
in  the  midst  of  a  winter  little  less  severe  than  that 
which  destroyed  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon  I. 
At  the  end  of  December  1848,  Himgary  seemed  to 
be  lost ;  at  the  beginning  of  March  1849,  G.  was 
concerting  a  plan  for  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the 
coimtry.  After  Dembinski's  failure  as  general-in- 
ehief ,  G.  was  declared  the  head  of  the  united  army 
corps  of  the  north  (hitherto  his  own),  of  the  Upper 
Theiss,  under  Klapka,  and  of  Szolaok,  imder  Dam- 
janich.  Forty  thousand  men,  the  finest  army  Hun- 
gary ever  saw,  broke  forth  from  behind  the  Theiss, 
and  drove  the  Austrians,  with  bloody  losses,  from 
one  position  to  another.  The  battles  of  Hatvan, 
Bitske,  Isaszeg,  Godollo,  VScz,  Nagy-Sarlo,  were  a 
succession  of  triumphs.  Pesth  was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy,  the  siege  of  Komorn  was  raised,  and 
before  the  month  of  'April  was  over,  nothiag  was 
left  ia  the  enemy's  hands  except  a  small  strip  on 
the  western  frontier,  and  the  impregnable  fastnesses 
which  surround  Tittel  on  the  Lower  Theiss.  Buda, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  realm,  well  fortified  and 
garrisoned,  was  to  be  stormed,  and  for  this  the  vic- 
torious campaign  had  to  be  iuterrupted^  The  delay 
was  fatal  Russian  armies  hastened  to  the  rescue  of 
Austria,  and  regiments  of  veterans  were  despatched 
by  Eadetzky,  the  war  in  Italy  being  nearly  over. 
The  fortress  of  Buda  was  carried  on  the  21st  of  May, 
but  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  infantry  was  buried 
among  its  ruins.  In  the  latter  part  of  Jime,  the 
Austro-Russian  army,  under  Haynau  and  Panjutine, 
beat  G.  near  Zsigard ;  and  the  affair  at  Gyijr 
(Haab)  resulted  in  the  retreat  of  the  Hungarians 
close  to  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Komorn.  On 
the  2d  of  July,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  near 
Szony,  where  G.  gave  proofs  of  indomitable  courage. 
On  the  16th  of' July,  a  desperate  fight  took  place 
in  and  near  VS,cz  between  Russians  and  Hungarians. 
G.,  after  some  weeks,  arrived  in^  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arad  with  an  army  decimated  by  continual 
li 


fighting; 'by  heavy  marches,  and  hy  dyseuteryj  At 
Debreozin  the  cdrps^  of  Nagy'SS,ndor. was  i  Sacrificed 
in  order  to  allow  an  agonising  march  of  a  few  days. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  the  lower  army,  under.  Dem- 
binski,  was  annih3ated  in  the  battle  of  TemeSvar, 
and  on  the  10th,  G.  was '  declared  dictator  by  a 
council  held  in  the  fortress  of  Arad,  under  the 
presidency  of  Kossuth.  But  further  i  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Hungarians  i  was  now  hopeless, 
and  on  the  13th  G.'s  army  surrendered  at  YH&soa 
to  Prince  Paskiewitch,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  forces.  This  surrender  has  been  often 
imputed  as  treachery  to  Gorgei.  Whether  such  an 
imputation  is  eicusablei  may  be  best  judged  from 
the  circiraistance,  that  on  the  day  of  surrendering 
G.  had  24,000  men  with  140  cannon,  and  that  five 
armies,  with  more  than  200,000  men  and  1000 
cannon,  were  closing, upon  him  from  different  direc- 
tions. G.  was  coutined  to  Klagenfurt,  where  h^  is 
stUl  alive,  engaged,  as  is  rumoured,  in  chemical 
studies.  In  18£(2,  a  work  was  published  at  Leipsio 
(a  translation  of  yhich  appeared  at  London  in  the 
same  year),,  under, the  title,  Mein  Lehen  und  Wirken 
in  Ungam  in  A^  Jaliren  1848  «»<i  .1849.  How  far 
that  work  is  really  G.'s,  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

GO'RGBT  (ItaL  gorgielta,  from  gorga,  a  throat), 
that  part  of  ancient  armour  which  defended  the 
neck. — Also  a  crescent-shaped  ornament  formerly 
worn  by  military  officers  on  the  breast. 

GORGET  (Fr.  gorgeret,  from  gorge,  the  throat), 
a  surgical  instrument,  or  rather  a  series  of  surgical 
iustruments,  devised  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
Lithotomy  (q.  v.).  Ihey  are  now  almost  entirely 
out  of  use. 

GO'RGIAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  of 
the  time  of  Socrates,  was  bom  at  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
and  settled  in  Greece,  residing  for  the  most  part  at 
Athens,  and  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  105  or  109.  G.  has  been  immortalised  by 
Plato  in  a  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name.  Two 
works  attributed  to  him  are  extant.  The  Apology  of 
Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Seleng.,  but  their 
genuineness  has  been  disputed  by  several  critics. 
G.  displayed  little  aptitude  for  theorising  on  the 
art  which  he  professed  to  teach,  and  was  not 
remarkable  for  speculative  acumen  generally,  but 
he  would  appear  to  have  been  a  quick  and  judicious 
observer.  He  avoided,  according  to  Plato,  general 
definitions  of  virtue  and  morality,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Aristotle  notices  that  he  had  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  the  facts  of  morality,  as  they  are  manifested 
in  life  and  character,  and  the  picture  given  of  him  by 
Plato  is  in  harmony  with  this  remarit.  He  did  not 
wish  to  be  thought  a,  aopMst,  but  only  a  rhetorician, 
and  the  ancients  were  in  fact  at  a  loss  whether  to 
consider  him  the  latter  or  both. 

GO'RGO,  or  GORGON,  according  to  Homer,  a 
frightful  monster  inhabiting,  the  inlenial  regions, 
the  head  of  which  was  peculiarly  appalling.  Homer 
and  Euripides  make  mention  of  only  one  G.,  the 
daughter  of    Terra,   who   was    slain   by,  Minerva, 

while    Hesiod    mentions    three   Gorgones Stheno, 

Euryale,  and  Medusa,  the  daughters  of  Phoneys  and 
Ceto,  for  which,  reason  they  are  called  likewise  the 
Phorcides.  Their  habitation,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  in  the  Western  Ocean,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Night  and  the  Hesperides ;  while  fierodotus 
and- other  later  writers  .place  it  in  Libya.,.  They 
are  represented  as  .girded  with  serpents, with  heads 
erect,  vibrating  their  tongues,  and,  gnashing  their 
teeth,  ^sohylus  describes  them  as  winged,  virgins 
with  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth,  having  two 
serpents  round  their  bodies  by  way  of  .girdle.  'The 
name  G.  was  given,  more  especially  to .  Medusa. 
Aocordiag  to  later,  legends,:  Medusa  was  originally. a 
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very  beautiful  maiden,  land  the  only  one  of  the;  three 
sisters  who  waa  mortaL  But  she  having  become  a 
mother  byi  Neptunei  in  one  of  Minerva's  i  temples, 
that  virgin  goddess  was  so  affronted,,  that  she  changed 
Medusa's  hair  into  seajpents,  wMch  gave  her  so 
fearfiil  an  appearance  that  whoever  looked  on  her 
was  turned,  mto  stone.  ■  i  Medusa  was  killed  by 
Perseus  (q.  v.),  and  bier  iead  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  shield  of  Minerva.  Various  explanations,  have 
been  given  of  the  myth  both  by  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  but  no  one  in  particular  can  be  said 
to  be  satisfactory.— Compare  ievezow,  Uebffi'  die 
Entwkhehmg  dee  OorgpnenidecUs  m  der  Pome  und 
bUdenden  Kunst  der  Alien  (Berlin,  1833). 

GORGO'NIA,  a  genus  of  zoophytes  [AntJwzoa), 
;^ed  to  Alcyonium  (q.  v.).  The  whole  structure 
(polype-mass)  is  rooted  and  branching,  consisting  of 
a  horny  central  axis  with  a  polypiferous  flesh, 
■Which  when  dried  becoiues  a  friable  crust  fuU  of 
calcareous  spicules.  The  hard  stem  is  composed 
of  concentric  layers,  probably  formed '  in  succession 
by  consolidation  of  the  fleshy  substance.  The  stem 
is  usually  brown  6r"  black,  whilst  the  flesh,  'or 
even  the  dried  crust,  often  exhibits  colours  of 
great  brilliancy.  The  polypes  tave  eight  tentacles. 
Sfeveral  species  of  G.  are  rare  British  zoophytes ; 
but  the  species  most  generally  known  is  G.  fabellum. 


Gorgonia  {Gorgonia  flabellum)^ 

or  the  FlabeUum  Venem,  also  called  the  Sea-fan,  a 
tropical  species,  often  brought  home  as  a  curiosity 
from  1  the  West  Indies,  which  exhibits,  in  a  striking 
manner  the  flat  shapes-more  or  less  characteristic  of 
(this, genus,, and  of  ^^^  family  Gorgoniad^. 

GO'RHAM  CONTKOVERSY.  The  Gorham 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  Henry  Phil- 
pott.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to  institute  the  Rev.  Corne- 
lius Gorhain,  forinerly  fellow  of  Qiieen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  then  vicar  of  St  Just-in-Penrith;'to 
the  vicarage  'of  Brampford  Speke,  on  his  prteseatai- 
tion  thereto  by  the  Lord' Chancellor.  The  alleged 
ground  of  'this-  refusal  was,  that  after  exanSnnatibU 
•the  bishop  found  Mr  Gorham  to  be  of  unsound  doc- 
trine as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
inasmuch  as  he  held  that  spiritual  regeneration  is  not 
given  or  conferred  in  that  sacrament,  and  in  parti- 
cular, that  infants' are  not  made  therein  'members 
of  Christ  and  the  children  of  God,' as  the  catechism 
and  formularies  of  the  church  declare  them  to  'be. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  Archest  Court 
of  Canterbury,  which  decided  (1849)  that  ^  bap- 
tialnal  regeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  the'  Church 


of  E^Pgland,  and,  thaii,  Mr  ,  Gorhq,m  naaiatained 
dootrineSi  on.  the  point;  opposed  to  those  of  tlie 
church,  and  that  consequently  the  bishop  bad 
shewn  pufficient, ;  cau^e  for  ,  his  ref\iBa,l  tp,  institute, 
and  that  the  appeal .  must  be  .dismissed  t  with 
oosts.i  From  this  decision,  Mr  Gorham  appealed 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  Privy  Council.  The 
committee  complained  that  the  bishop's  questions 
were  intricate  and  entangling,  and  that  the  answers 
were  not  given  plainly  and  directly;  '  Their  deci- 
sion was  in  substance  as  follows ;  and  it  must  be 
noted  what  points  they  undertook  to  decide,,  and 
what  not.  The  court  declared  that  it  Jiad  no  juris- 
dictipn  to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to  determine 
what  ought,!  in  any  particular,  to  be  ,the,  dootrijie  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it?  duty  beiijg  only  to  con- 
sider; what  is.  by  law  est3.blialied  to  fee  hey.  doctrine 
upon.  the.  legal  construction  of  her  articles,  and 
formularies.  It  appeared  that  very  different,  opinions 
as  to  the  sacrament ,  of  baptism  were  held  by  the 
promoters,  of  the  Reformation  j  that  differences  of 
opinion  on  various  points  left  open  were  always 
thought  consistent; wi,th  subscription, to  the  articles ; 
and  Sao,  that  opinions  in  no  important  particular  to 
be  .distinguished  froiji  Mr  Gorham's  had  been  main- 
tained I  ^thout.  .censure  by  many  eminent  prelates 
and  divines.  Without  expressing-  aiiy  opinion  as  to 
the  theological  accuracy  olf  Mr  Gorham's  opinions, 
the  court  decided  that  the  judgment  of  the  Arches 
Court  shpuld  be  reversed.  Mr  Gorham  was  accord- 
ingly, instituted  to  BrajupjEord,  Speke.  During  the 
two  years  that  the  suit  was  pending,  the  theological 
question  was  discussed  with  all  degrees  of  ability 
and  acrimoAyin  sermons  and  pamphlets  ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  if  the  judgment  had  gone  the  other 
way,,  a  large  body  of.  the  evajigeUcal  clergy,  who  for 
the  most. part  hold  views  more  or  le^S  in  accordance 
witb  those  of  Mr  Gorham,  would  have  seceded  from 

the  church.    .     , ,.  , 

•  GORI'LLA  (Troglodytes  Gorilla),  a  great  African 
ape;  generally  referred  by  naturalists  to  the  same 
genus  with  the  cMmpanzee,.  although  Professor 
Isidore  Geoffrey  St  Hilairehas  attempted  to  estab- 
lish for  .  it  a  separate  genus.  It  has  received  the 
name  by  which;  it  is  now  known  in  consequence  of 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  animal  which  is 
mentioned  in  >  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian navigator,  who  visited  the  tropical  parts  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  about  the  year  350  B.C., 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  G.  of 
Hanno  is  not  the  chimpanzee.  .  Vague  accounts  of 
apes  of  great  size,  and:  of  which  very  wonderful 
stories  were  told,  were  from  time  to  tinie  brought 
from  Western  Africa ;  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that 
the  G.  became. really,  known  to  naturalists,  when 
a  skuU  was  sent  to  Dr  'Savage  of  Boston  by  Dr 
Wilson,  an  American  missionary  on.  the  Gaboon 
river.  Since  that  time,  not  only .  have  skeletons 
and  skins  been  obtained  in  sufiicient  number  for 
scientific  examination,  but  information  has  also  been 
procured  concerning  the  habits  of  the  animal  in 
its  native  haunts.  The  accounts  of  the.  G.  given 
in  'DuiChaiUn.'a  JHnyiloratiom  and  Adventures  in 
JEquatorial  Africa  (Land.  1861),  are  regarded  by 
the  highest  scientific  authorities,  and  partioularly.by 
Owen,  las  in  the  main  trustworthy,  notwithstanding 
aH  the  doubtiihiat  has  been  cast  over  that  traveller's 
narrative  of  his  adventures;  and  there  is  httle 
doubt  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
have  learned  from  other  souroeSj  and  with  the 
inferences  to  be  deduced  from  the  dentition  and 
osteology  of  the  animal.  ■  i..  < 

The  &.  difiers  from  the  chimpanzee  in  its  greater 
size ;  the  height  of  an  adult  male  .in  an  erect  posture 
being  commonly  about  five  feet  six  inches  or  five  feet 
eight  inches,  although  there  is  reason  to  think,  that 
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it  sometimea  exceeds  six  feet.  Its  strength  appears 
also  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  even 
its  skeleton  indicates  very  great  musoular  po-wer 
botli  in  tlie  jaws  and  limbs.  The  bony  ridges  in  the 
BkuU  above  the  eyes  are  extremely  prominent ;  and 
the  skiiU  of  the  male  also  exhibits  a  large  occipital 
ridge  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  brain  is  small. 
The  nasal  bones  project  more  than  in  the  chim- 
panzee, thus  producing  an  approximation  to  the 
human  face,  in  a  somewhat  prominent  nose.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face,  however,  projects  very 
much;  and  besides  that  the  teeth  do  not  form  a 
perfectly  uninterrupted  series  as  in  man,  the  canine 
teeth  are  very  large,  particularly  in  the  male, 
projecting  considerably  more  than  an  iuch  from 
the  upper  jaw,  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
the  chimpanzee ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
molars  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  incisors, 
and  thus  approach  more  to  the  human  character. 


to  the  countenanee  a  savage  scowl,  the  aspect  of 
ferocity  being  aggravated  by  the  frequent  exMbition 
of  the  teeth.   Tne  beUy  is  very  large  and  prominent ; 


Gorilla. 

The  breadth  at  the  shoulders  is  great.  There  are 
thirteen  pair  of  ribs.  The  pelvis  approaches  the 
human  form  more  than  in  any  other  ape.  The 
arms  are  not  so  long  as  in  the  chimpanzee,  but 
reach  nearly  to  the  knee  in  the  erect  position.  The 
lower  Umbs,  although  shorter  in  proportion  than  in 
man,  are  longer  than  iu  the  chimpanzee.  The  foot  is 
less  turned  iuward  than  in  the  chimpanzee,  and  is 
better  fitted  for  walking  on  the  ground ;  the  great 
toe  is  a  true  thumb,  as  in  the  chimpanzee,  standing 
out  from  the  foot  at  an  angle  of  about  60°,  and  is 
remarkably  large  and  strong.  The  hands  or  paws 
of  the  fore  limbs  are  also  remarkable  for  their  great 
size,  their  thickness,  and  their  strength.  The  fingers 
are  short,  but  the  circumference  of  the  middle  finger 
at  the  first  joint  is  sometimes  more  than  six  inches. 
■ — The  G.  has  a  black  skin,  covered  with  short 
dark-gray  hair,  reddish  brown  on  the  head;  the 
hair  on  the  arms  longer,  that  on  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  pointing  downwards,  and  that 
on  the  fore-arm  pointing  upwards  to  the  elbow, 
where  a  tuft  is  formed.  The  face  is  covered  with 
hair,  but  the  chest  is  bare.  There  is  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  neck.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  no 
red  appears  on  the  lips.  The  eyes  are  deeply  sunk 
beneath  the  projecting  ridge  of  the  skull,  giving 


Skeleton  of  Gorilla. 

in  accordance  with  which  character,  the  G.  is  repre- 
sented as  a  most  voracious  feeder,  its  food  being 
exclusively  vegetable— partly  obtained  by  climbing 
trees,  and  partly  on  the  ground.  It  is  very  fond  of 
fruits  and  of  some  leaves,  as  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  the  piae-apple;  and  employs  its  great 
strength  of  jaws  and  teeth  in  tearing  vegetable 
substances  and  cracking  nuts  which  would  require 
a  heavy  blow  of  a  hammer.  It  is  not  gregarious  in 
its  habits.  It  spends  most  of  its  time  on  the 
OTound,  although  often  dimbing  trees.  It  is  capable 
of  defendmg  itself  agamst  almost  any  beast  of  prey 
It  has  a  kmd  of  barking  voice,  varying  when  it  is 
enraged  to  ii  terrific  roar.  It  inhabits  exclusively 
the  densest  parts  of  tropical  forests,  and  is  only 
found  in  regions  where  fresh  water  is  abundant. 
It  IS  much  dreaded  by  the  people  of  the  countries 
in  which  It  IS  found,  although  by  some  of  the 
tribes  its  flesh  is  sought  after  for  food.  Many 
strange  stones  are  current  among  them  about  its 
habits,  which  seem  entitled  to  Httle  regard— as  for 
example,  of  its  carrying  away  men  and  women, 'and 
detaining  them  for  some  time  in  the  woods— of  its 
lymg  m  wait  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  tffl  a  man 
passes  beneath,  furtively  stretching  down  one  of  its 
hmder  legs  to  catch  him,  and  holding  him  in  the 
grasp  of  Its  foot,  or  rather  hand,  till  hels  strangled; 
and  the  like.-The  G.  has  not  been  hitSeri^o 
tamed, ^and  in  an  adult  state  at  least,  seems  very 
incapable  of  it.  The  stories  of  gorillas  tamed  by 
the  mhabitants  of  Western  Africa,  and  made  to 
work  for  them,  are  worthy  of  no  credit.  The  name 
given  to  this  animal  in  its  native  country  is  Nainn 
or  Ingeena.  j  ^ -li  yniu, 

hi^^^t^^^'\l.^^  described,  as  discovered  by 
kZl,=  V^V  7^^'^^?^?  °*  T'-^odytes,  the  Koolo- 
kamba  (T.  Koolo-hamba)  and  the  Nshiego-MbouvS 
(T  calvm),  smaUer  than  the  G. :  the  lattfr  reS 
able  for  making  an  umbreUa-like  shelter  of  leaves 
placed  agamst  a  branch  to  protect  itself  from  the 

„,?0_;RKHA,  a  town  of  Nepaul,  stands  in  lat. 
27   52  N.,  and  m  long.  84°  28'  E.     Originally  the 
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seat  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  country,  it  gives 
name  to  the  aominaut  race — a  raoe  noted  alike  for 
fideUty  and  valour  during  the  mutiny  of  1857.  G. 
is  53  miles  to  the  west  of  Khatmandu,  the  capital 
of  the  state. 

GO'EKTTM  (Dutch,  Oorinchem),  a  town  and 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Merwede,  at  the  junction  of  the  Linge  with  that 
river,  22  miles  east-south-east  of  Rotterdam.  It  is 
well  buUt,  has  a  town-house,  several  military  estab- 
lishments, and  a  great  transit  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  and  fish,  especially  salmon.    Pop.  9000. 

GO'ELITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  is  a  pHneipal  station  on  the  rail- 
way from  Dresden  to  Breslau,  and  is  situated  on  a 
declivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  52  miles 
west  of  Liegnitz.  It  ia  well  built,  is  siurrounded 
by  old  walls,  and  flanked  with  towers,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  Kaiaertrutz,  now  the  guard-house  and 
armoury  of  the  -town.  Among  the  many  beautiful 
Gothic  churches,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  built  1423—1497,  and 
having  five  naves,  a  magnificent  organ,  and  a  bell 
12^  tons  in  weight.  Ei  the  north-west  of  the 
town  is  the  Kreuzkapelle  (Chapel  of  the  Cross),  an 
imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  G. 
has  also  a  gynmaaium  with  an  excellent  Kbrary, 
numerous  educational  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  a  theatre.  A  viaduct  upwards  of  1500  feet  in 
length,  and  115  feet  high,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  here  crosses  the  valley  of  Neisse. 
G.  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  pens,  leather,  glass, 
and  tobacco;  has  extensive  weaving  and  bleaching, 
and  a  lively  transit  trade.  lii  eight  'cloth  factories, 
driven  by  watet  and  steam  power,  1590  workers 
produce  18,148  pieces  of  cloth  annually.  Pop. 
23,326. 

GORLITZ  PROCESS  ia  the  name  of;,a, cele- 
brated trial  which  took  place  in  Germany  in  1850. 
It  was  ocqasioned,  in  this  way:  On  the  13th  of 
June  1847,  the  Countess  of,  GorKtz  i  was  strangled 
by  a  servant  of  her  own  named,  Jphann  StaufF, 
whom  she  had  caught  stealing  some  valuables  from 
an  open  desk  in  her  sitting-room,  and  her  corpse 
was  found  a  few  hours  after,  burned  by  a  combus- 
tible stuff  heaped  upon  her. ,  After  more  than  two 
years  spent  in  preliminary  investigation,  the  case 
was  tried  before  the  assizes  at  Darmstadt,  11th  of 
March  1850,  and  occupied  a  li^rhole  month.  The 
murderer,  who  obstinately  denied  having  committed 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  was  condenmed  to 
imprisonment  for  hfp.  ,  But  the  soientifiq,  interest  of 
the  case  arose  fi-om  its  having  led  to  a  discussion  on 
the  .possibility  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the 
.Kuman  body.,  While  the  physician.  Von  Siehold, 
declfired  in  favour  of  the  possibility,  the  cheinists 
Bischofif  (q.  V.)  and  Liebig  (q.  v.)  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  opposite  opinion,  which  ia  generally ,  held 
by  scientific  men.  See  SpoNTAifEOUs  Combusuon. 
,  GORRES,  Jakob  Joseph  voir,  a  distinguished 
German  author,  was  born  at  Coblenz,  January 
25,  1776.  In  common  with  most  of  the  ardent 
youth  of  the  time,  G.  threw  himself  eagerly  into 
the.  movement  of  the  French  Revolution ;  became 
an  active  member  of  the  clubs  and  debating 
societies  which  sprung  up  in  all  the  towns  upon 
the  French  border,  and  established  a  newspaper, 
entitled  the  Red  Journal,  which  was  the  exponent 
of  the-  most  extreme  opinions  ot  the  time.  In 
the  year  1799,  he  went  to  Paris  as  the  clnef  of  a 
deputation  to,  negotiate  the  annexation  of  the  Rhine- 
land  to  the  French  RepubHc,  but  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire  put  an  end  to  this  and  all 
similar  dreams.    G.  returned  to  Germany,  disgusted 


with  poHtics,  quietly  settled  down  in  a  professorship 
iu  his  native  town,  and  devoted  himaelf  exclusively 
to  literature  for  several  years.  His  works  on  art, 
on  physiology,  on  the  laws  of  organism,  and  on 
the  relations  of  faith  and  science,  attracted  much 
attention.  In  1806,  he  published  the  first  part 
of  his  well-known  collection  of  German  Popular 
Legends  j  and  in  1808,  his  work  on  the  mythology 
of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  a  further  contribution 
to  the  legendary  hterature  of  Germany.  From 
these  studies,  however,  in  common  with  the  great 
body  of  the  German  nation,  he  was  aroused  to  the 
hope  of  liberation  from  French  tyranny,  by  the 
reverses  of  the  French  arms  in  the  Russian  expe- 
dition. G.  was  not  slow  to  appeal  to  the  national 
sentiment  of  his  countrymen  in  the  JRkenish  Mercury, 
one  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  journals  which 
Germany  had  ever  possessed;  he  became,  in  truth, 
the  literary  centre  of  the  national  movement.  After 
the  re-eatablishment  of  German  independence,  G. 
continued  the  career  of  a  journalist,  and  addressed 
himself  against  the  encroachments  of  domestic 
absolutism  with  the  same  energy  with  which  he 
had  denounced  the  tyranny  of  foreign  occupation ; 
until,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of 
the  government,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  France, 
and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  In  1827,  he  ^adly 
accepted  the  professorship  of  the  History  of  Liter- 
ature in  the  new  university  just  then  founded  at 
Munich  by  the  liberal  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
From  this  date,  G.  made  Munich  his  home,  and  his 
late  years  were  devoted  to  literature,  and  in  part 
also  to  the  animated  religious  controversies  occa- 
sioned in  Germany  by  the  contests  between  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages  and 
Hermesianism.  See  Hbbmes.  In  all  these  con- 
troversies, G.,  who  was  an  ardent  Roman  Cathohc, 
took  an  active  and  influential  part.  He  was,  if 
not  the  originator,  at  least  the  main  supporter 
of  the  well-known  Roman  Catholic  journal,  the 
Historisch-PoUtische  Platter.  His  last  work  of 
importance  was  his  Gh/risblidi£  Mystik  (Ratisbon, 
1836—1842).  He  died  January  27,  1848.  See 
the  Historiwh-PoliHsche  Platter,  1848,  and  Wetser's 
KircJier  Jjexicon,  vol  iv. 

GORT,  a  small  but  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Connaught,  is  prettily  situated  on  a 
small  stream  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  close 
to  its  southern  boundary,  17  miles  north-north-east 
of  the  town  of  Ennis.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  retail. 
Pop.  (1861)  2077. 

,  GO'RTSCHAKOFF,  a  Russian  family,  traces  its 
ancestry  tlirough  St  Michael  of  Tsohernigoff  (born 
1246)  to  Rurik  and  Vladimir  the  Great.— ^Peinoe 
Peter  G.,  governor  of  Smolensk,  defended  that 
town  two  years  (1609 — 1611)  against  Sigismund  of 
Poland,  when  it  was  taken  Dy  storm. — Pedjoe 
DlMlTEl  G.,  born  1756,  was  a  celebrated  Russian 
poet,  and  wrote  odes,  satires,,  and  epistles.  He  died 
1824. — ^Pkincb  Alexakdee,  G.,  born  1764,  served 
under,  his,  uncle  Suwaroflf  in  Turkey  and  Poland, 
displayed  great  courage  at  the  capture  of  Praga 
(a  suburb  of  Warsaw),  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  in  1798.  In  the  campaign  of  1799,  he 
commanded  under  Korsakoff  at  Zurich,  was  subse- 
quently made  mihtary  governor  of  Viborg,  repulsed 
Marshal  Lannes  at,  Heilsburg,  and  commanded  the 
rigiit  wing  at  the  battle  of  Friedland.  Appointed 
minister  of  war  in  1812,  he  filled  this  post  to  the 
end  of.  the  war,  when  he  was  made  general  of 
infantry,  and  member  of  the  imperial  councU.  He 
died  in  1825. — ^Pbince  Andkeas  G.  served  in  1799 
as  major-general  under  Suwaroflf"  in  Italy;  and 
commanded  a  division  of  grenadiers  at  Borodino,  in 
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1812,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  the  campaign  of 
181.S— 1814,  he  oonunanded  the  1st  corps  of  Bussian 
infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Leipsie  and 
Paris.  He  was  made  general  of  infantry  in  1819, 
and  in  1828  retired  from  active  service. — ^Peinoe 
Peter  G.  was  born  in  1790.  Having  made  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  he  served  in  Caucasia 
under  General  Yermoloff.  As  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  Wittgenstein  in  1826,  he  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople.  In  1839,  he 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  occupied  that  important  post  until,  in  1851,  he 
retired  from  active  Me.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war,  however,  he  offered  his  services,  which 
were  accepted ;  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  troops. 
He  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 

GORTSCHAKOFP,  Peiuoe  Mikail,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1795,  commenced  his 
military  career  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  1828  at  the  sieges  of  Siistria 
ami  Schumla.  Chief  of  the  staff  of  Count  Pahlen  in 
1831,  he  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  valour  in  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw. 
He  was  wounded  at  Grohow,  and  made  general ; 
succeeded  Count  ToU  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
whole  army,  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  in 
1843,  and  miUtary  governor  of  Warsaw  in  1846. 
In  1853,  he  commanded  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  Danubiau  provinces,  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
Braila,  March  23,  1854,  occupied  the  frontiers  of 
Bessarabia,  and  in  March  18.55  directed  the 
defences  of  Sebastopol,  attacked  by  the  armies  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  The  ability  he  displayed 
in  this  defence,  his  courtesy  to  the  enemy,  and  his 
humanity  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners,  have  given 
him  an  exalted  reputation.  As  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices in  this  unsuccessful  but  still  brilliant  defence, 
Prince  G.  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II.  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  was  for  several  years  a  wise  and  conciliatory 
representative  of  his  youthful  emperor  at  Warsaw. 
He  died  May  30,  1861. — Pbince  Alexander  G., 
Russian  diplomatist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  in  1800.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Russian 
embassy  in  London  in  1824,  diarjje  d'affaires  at 
Ploreuoe  in  1830,  coimseUor  of  the  enibassy  at 
Vienna  in  1832,  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  Stutt- 

fart  in  1841.  lu  1854,  he  was  charged  by  the 
Imperor  Nicolas  with  the  interests  of  Russia  in 
the  Vienna  conferences ;  and  in  1856  he  succeeded 
Count  Nesselrode  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

GORUCKPO'RE,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
sub-presidency  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  and 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  stands  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rapti,  which  joins,  85  miles 
fmiher  down,  the  Ghagra  from  the  left,  the  whole 
of  the  intermediate  course  being  navigable.  It  is  in 
lat.  26°  42'  N.  and  long.  83°  23^ E-,  being  4,30  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta ;  and  it  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants. — The  district  of  G.  has 
an  area  of  7346  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,376,000. 

GORY  DEW,  a  dark  red  slimy  film  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  on  damp  walls  and  in  shady 
places ;  often  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  damp 
cellars,  where  its  appearance  is  apt  to  occasion 
alarm  from  its  resemblance  to  blood.  It  is  one  of 
the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  one  of  the  cdgee 
of  the  group  PalmeUacece  (included  in  Con/ervacem), 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  plant  to  which  the  pheno- 
menon of  Red  Snow  (q.  v.)  appears  to  be  chiefly 
owing.  Its  botanical  name  is  Pahnella  cruenta.  It 
sometimes  extends  over  a  considerable  surface,  and 
becomes  a  tough  gelatinous  mass.  The  structure 
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and  mode  of  growth  of  this  and  allied  plants  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  Palmbllace.je.  Its  charac- 
teristic red  colour  appears  also  in  Hmmatococeus 
sanguineus,  a  nearly  allied  plant,  found  io  similar 
situations,  but  which  seems  to  extend  more  as  an 
aggregation  of  cells,  not  soon  melting  down  into  an 
indefinite  slime  like  the  cells  of  the  Palmella.  The 
prevalent  colour  of  the  group,  however,  is  green. 

GORZ,  or  GO'RITZ,  an  important  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  crown-land  of  the  Kustenland 
(Coast  Districts),  (q.  v.),  and  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  is  charmingly  situated  in  a  fruitful 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo,  about  25  miles 
north-north-west  from  Trieste.  Among  its  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  castle  of  the  former  Counts 
of  Gorz,  now  used  as  a  prison;  and  the  cathedra], 
with  a  beautiful  sacrarium.  G.  has  extensive  sugar- 
refining,  and  manufactures  of  rosogUo,  silks,  linen, 
cotton,  and  leather ;  it  has  also  a  thriving  trade  in 
its  manufactures  and  in  dried  fruits.  Charles  X.  of 
France  died  here,  November  6,  1837.    Pop.  14,000. 

GO'SHAWK  (Astur),  a  genus  of  Palconidce  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  from  the  true  falcons  by  a  lobe  or 
festoon,  iastead  of  a  sharp  tooth,  on  the  edge  of  the 


Goshawk  [Astur  palumbarius) 
(Copied  from  Faleonnj  in  the  British  Isles). 

upper  mandible,  and  by  the  shortness  of  the  vnng, 
which  reaches  only  to  the  middle  of  the  tail.  It  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  sparrow-hawks,  from  which 
it  IS  distinguished  by  its  more  robust  form,  by  its 
shorter  legs,  and  by  the  middle  toe  not  being  elon- 
gated, as  m  that  genus.  The  species  to  which  the 
name  G.  origiuaUy  and  strictly  belongs  {A.  palum- 
hmus),  IS  very  widely  diffused  over  Europe,  Asia, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  North  America,  chiefly 
inhabitmg  hilly  and  wooded  regions.  It  is  now 
'^  ul  ^^^®  ^"^  Britain,  particularly  in  England. 
Although  one  of  those  that  were  called  ignoble  birds 
ot  prey,  it  was  much  used  for  falconry,  being  easilv 
trained,  and  very  successful  in  catching  such  game 
as  IS  either  confined  to  the  ground,  or  does  not  rise 
tar  trom  it,  or  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  woods, 
through  the  branches  of  which  the  G.  readily 
threads  its  way  in  pursuit.  The  G.  was  thus  flown 
at  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  &c.  It 
ordinarily  seeks  its  prey  by  flying  near  the  ground, 
and  can  remain  a  very  long  time  on  the  wing.  It 
follows  its  prey  in  a  straight  line,  not  rising  in  the 
f;"^  t°  <lescend  upon  it,  like  the  falcons ;  and  when 
baffled  by  the  object  of  pursuit  entering  a  wood 
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and  hiding  itself  in  somo  covert,  will  perch  on  a 
tough,  and  await  its  reappearance  with  wonderful 
patience  for  many  hours.  Its  iiight  is  very  rapid. 
The  G.  builds  in  trees.  Its  nest  is  very  large. 
The  female,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  is 
about  two  feet  in  entire  length.  Both  sexes  are 
of  a  dark  grayish»brown  colour,  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tafl-feathera  barred  with  darker,  brown ; 
there  is  a  broad  white  streak  above  each  eye ;  the 
xmder  parts  are  also  whitish,  with  brown  bars  and 
strealis. — Other  species  are  found  in  India,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  &c. 

GO'SHEN,  the  name  of  that  part  of  ancient 
Egypt  which  Pharaoh  made  a  present  of  to  the 
kindred  of  Joseph  when  they  came  to  sojourn  in 
that  country.  It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the 
eastern  delta  of  the  Nile  and  the  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  have  been  suited  mainly  for  a  pastoral 
people,  which  the  Hebrews  were.  Eameses,  the 
principal  city  of  the  land,  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  chosen  people,  who  reached 
the  Eed  Sea  in  three  days.  From  this  and  other 
circumstances,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Wdde-t-  Tumeyldt  (the  valley  through  which  formerly 
passed  the  canal  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  at  the  western 
extremity  of  which  Eameses  was  situated)  is  prob- 
ably the  G.  of  the  Old  Testament. 

GO'SLAE,  a  small  but  ancient  and  interesting 
town  of  Hanover,  is  situated  on  the  border  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  Gose,  from  which  the  town 
derives  its  name,  26  miles  south-east  of  Hildesheim. 
It  was  at  one  time  a  free  imperial  city,  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperor.  Of  all  the  fortifications 
of  which  it  once  boasted,  the  walla  and  one  tower 
— the  Zwinger,  the  walls  of  which  are  21  feet  thick 
—alone  remain.  Of  the  venerable  cathedral,  the 
porch  (VorhalU,  date  1150)  is  the  sole  relic;  the 
corn-magazine  ia  a  portion  of  an  old  imperial  palace ; 
the  Gothic  church  in  the  market-place  dates  from 
1521 ;  the  hotel  called  the  Kaiserworth  has  eight 
portraits  of  German  emperors.  G.  was  founded  by 
Heinrich  I.  about  920 ;  and  under  Otto  I.  the  mines, 
for  which  G.  has  ever  since  been  celebrated,  were 
opened  in  986.  The  manufactures  of  G.  are  unim- 
portant ;  and  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  nearly  exhausted.    Pop.  8000. 

GOSPEL  SIDE  OP  THE  ALTAR,  the  right 
side  of  the  altar  or  communion  table,  looking  from 
it,  at  which,  in  the  English  Church  service,  the  gospel 
appointed  for  the  day  is  read.  It  is  of  higher 
distinction  than  the  epistle  side,  and  is  occupied  by 
the  clergyman  of  highest  ecclesiastical  ranlc  who 
happens  to  be  present.  In  some  cathedrals,  one  of 
the  clergy  has  this  special  duty  to  perform,  and  is 
designated  the  Gospeller. 

GOSPELS.  The  expression  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  means  literally  good  news.  The 
message  of  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
was  caUed  the  Gospel  (to  euaggelion);  and  the 
inspired  records  by  which  this  message  or  doc- 
trine have  been  transmitted  to  the  church  m 
successive  ages,  have  received  the  name  of  the 
Gospels  (to  euaggelia).  When  this  name  was  first 
distinctly  applied  to  these  records,  is  uncertain. 
The  use  of  it  in  Juatin  Martyr,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  c,  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  common  use  in  the  course  of  the 
third  century.  .  x  ■  j.       j. 

1  Genuineness.— The  primary  and  most  mterest- 
ing  inquiry  concerning  the  Gospels  is  as  to  their 
genuineness.  They  profess  to  be  the  inspired 
records  of  our  Lord\  Ufe— of  his  saymgs  and 
doings-proceeding  in  two  cases  from  men  who 
were  his  apostles  and  compamons  (Matthew  and 
John) ;  and  in  the  two  other  cases  from  men  who, 
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although  not  themselvea  apostles,  were  apostolic 
in  their  position  and  character,  the  immediate 
companions  and  fellow-labourers  of  the  apostles 
(Mark  and  Luke.)  According  to  their  profession, 
they  were  all  composed  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  1st  0. ;  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  they  are 
called,  probably  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (60 — 70),  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  of  St  John  near  the  close  of  the 
century.  The  question  as  to  their  genuineness  is 
in  the  main  the  question  as  to  the  fact  of  their 
existence  at  this  early  period  ;  the  special  authorship 
of  each  Gospel  is  a  comparatively  lesa  important 
queation. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  Gospels 
within  the  1st  c.  is  a  point  which  can  only  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  rides  of  historical  evidence. 
What  traces  have  we  of  their  existence  at  this 
early  period  ?  As  Palcy  illustrates  the  matter, 
we  can  teU  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Eehellion  at  a  period  antecedent 
to  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  Ms  Own  Times, 
by  the  fact  that  Burnet  quotes  Clarendon.  If 
the  Gospels  existed  in  the  1st  c,  therefore,  we 
shall  expect  to  find  similar  evidences  of  their 
existence  in  the  Christian  writings  of  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries.  We  do  find  such  evidence  in  abundance 
during  the  3d  century.  In  such  writers  as  Origen 
and  Cyprian,  we  not  only  find  quotations  from 
the  Gospels,  but  we  find  the  Gospels  themselves 
mentioned  by  name  as  books  of  authority  amongst 
Christians.  Erom  the  writings  of  Origen  alone,  if 
they  had  survived,  we  might  nave  collected,  it  has 
been  said,  the  whole  text  not  only  of  the  Gospels, 
but  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  At  this  point, 
then,  there  is  no  question.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
existence  of  the  Gospels  in  the  age  of  Origen,  or 
that  immediately  preceding — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  3d  century.  But  we  can  ascend 
with  an  almost  equally  clear  light  of  evidence  to 
the  time  of  Irenseus,  or  the  last  quarter  of  the  2d 
century.  The  passage  in  which  Irenseus  speaks  of 
the  Gospels  is  so  significant  and  important  that  it 
deserves  to  be  extracted.  '  We,'  he  says  {Contra Hceres. 
Hb.  iii.  c.  1),  'have  not  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  our  salvation  by  any  others  than  those 
through  whom  the  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us ; 
which  Gospel  they  first  preached,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  of  God,  transmitted  to  us  in  writing, 
that  it  might  be  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.'  '  Por  after  our  Lord  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  they  (the  apostles)  were  clothed  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  upon  them 
from  on  high,  were  filled  with  all  gifts,  and  possessed 
perfect  knowledge,  they  went  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  spreading  the  glad  tidings  of  those  bless- 
incs  which  God  has  conferred  upon  us.  Matthew 
among  tlie  Hebrews  published  a  Gospel  in  their  own 
language;  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  Eome  and  f oimding  a  church  there.  And 
after  their  departure  (death),  Mark  the  disciple  and 
interpreter  of  Peter  himself  delivered  in  writing  what 
Peter  liad  preached ;  and  Luke,  tJie  companion  of 
Paul,  recm-ded  the  Gospel  preached  by  him.  After- 
wards, John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  wlw  leaned  upon 
his  breast,  likewise  published  a  Gospel  while  !ie  dwelt 
at  Ephems  in  Asia.'  These  words  are  very  expHcit 
and  to  the  point ;  and  elsewhere,  IrenfEus  speaks 
still  more  particularly  of  the  several  Gospels,  and 
endeavours  to  characterise  them  in  a  somewhat 
fanciful  way,  which,  if  it  does  not  prove  his  ovm 
judgment,  at  least  proves  the  kind  of  veneration 
with  which  the  Gospels  were  regarded  in  his  time. 
It  is  equally  beyond  question,  then,  that  the 
Gospels  were  in  existence  in.  the  end  of  the  2d' 
c.    and  that  they  were  attributed  to  the  authors 
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whose  names  they  bear.  '  It  is  allowed  by  those 
who  have  reduced  the  genuine  apostolic  works  to  the 
narrowest  limits,  that,  from  the  time  of  Irenasus, 
the  New  Testament  was  composed  essentially  of  the 
same  books  as  we  receive  at  present ;  and  that  they 
were  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  as  is  now 
shewn  to  them.' — Westcott,  History  of  Oanon.  The 
evidence  upon  which  we  accept  as  undoubtedly 
genuine  the  productions  of  many  classic  authors,  is 
not  to  be  compared  in  clearness  and  fulness  to  the 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  at  this 
stage.  Any  difficulties  that  the  subject  involves 
begin  at  a  point  higher  up  than  this. 

The  age  of  Irenseus  is  the//<A  generation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  apostolic  era — the  third  from 
the  termination  of  it.  The  ascending  generations 
may  be  characterised  as  those  (4)  of  Justin  Martyr, 
and  (3)  of  Ignatius  and  Papias;  and  (2)  of  St 
John,  or  the  later  apostolic  age.  It  is  within  these 
three  generations,  and  especially  within  the  third 
and  fourth,  that  the  subject  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  gives  any  cause  for  hesitation  and 
discussion. 

Such  writers  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius 
nowhere  quote  the  Gospels  by  name.  In  a  fragment 
of  Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius,  there  is  mention 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  having  written  accounts  of 
the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord ;  but  with 
this  exception,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Gospels, 
or  of  their  authors  by  name,  in  these  earher  Chris- 
tian writers.  Not  only  so,  but  Justin  Martyr 
appeals  constantly  to  sources  of  information  which- 
he  styles  not  '  Gospels '  of  St  Matthew,  St  Luke, 
or  St  John,  but  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  [apomm- 
■monewmaia  ton  apostolon).  The  phrase  a  kaleitai 
euaggelia  (which  are  called  gospels),  which  follows 
the  former  in  the  common  versions  of  Justin's 
text,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  an  interpolation. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  effect  of  Justin  Martyr's  evidence  on  this 
subject.  The  discussion  has  been  of  this  nature. 
Were  these  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles  our  Gospels,  or 
were  they  some  other  books  of  information  as  to 
Christ's  sayings  and  doings  to  which  he  had  access  ? 
Many  German  critics  have  been  confident  they 
were  not  our  Gospels ;  and  Bishop  Marsh  has  gone 
the  length  of  saying,  that  Justin  did  not  quote  our 
Gospels.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  whether 
Justin  Martyr  quotes  our  Gospels,  may  be  said 
to  be  the  turning-point  in  the  evidence  for  their 
genuineness.  Although  not  altogether  free  from 
difficulty,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  to  which  Justin  constantly  refers  were 
no  other  than  our  Gospels.  This  appears  conclu- 
sively established  by  the  three  foUowing  con- 
siderations: (1)  The  degree  of  coincidence  which 
exists  between  the  numerous  passages  which  Justin 
quotes  from  his  Memoirs,  and  the  corresponding 
passages  in  the  Gospels. — The  verbal  coincidence 
with  the  text  of  the  Gospels  is  sometimes  exact,  and 
sometimes  so  nearly  so  as  to  appear  exact  in  a 
translation.  The  want  of  entire  verbal  coincidence 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  in  a  writer  like 
Justin,  who  quotes  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same 
general  manner,  and  is  the  very  same  as  we  find  in 
other  writers  both  before  and  after  him.  Further, 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  the 
Memoirs  corresponds  with  the  origin  of  the  Gospels 
— viz.,  that  two  were  written  by  apostles,  and  two 
by  companions  of  the  apostles.  (2)  The  extreme 
improbability  that  there  could  have  been  other 
books  besides  the  Gospels  of  the  same  apparently 
authoritative  character,  all  trace  of  which  have 
disappeared,  and  of  which,  in  fact,  we  find  no  indi- 
cation save  in  Justin  Martyr. — Everything  seems 
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against  such  a  supposition.  The  books  of  which 
Justin  speaks  were  read  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians  on  Sundays;  they  were  regarded  with 
respect  and  veneration ;  they  were  evidently  looked 
upon  as  authoritative.  It  is  wholly  inconceivable, 
that  if  there  were  such  books  other  than  the  Gos- 
pels, they  should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  other 
writers  as  well  as  Justin ;  or  that  they  shoidd  have 
utterly  perished.  (3)  The  certainty,  from  the  state- 
ments of  such  writers  as  Iren^us  in  the  gener- 
ation immediately  following  him,  that  Justin  must 
have  known  om-  Gospels. — In  this  later  generation 
we  find  the  Gospels  everywhere  diffused :  received 
and  reverenced  alike  at  Alexandria,  Lyons,  and 
Carthage ;  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Irenseus,  and 
TertuUian.  They  could  not  all  at  once  have  attained 
this  wide  diffusion,  or  started  into  this  position  of 
authority.  The  manner  in  which  Irenjeus  speaks 
of  them  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
he  had  received  them  from  his  teachers ;  that  they 
had  been  handed  down  to  him  as  inspired  authorities 
from  the  first  ages.  We  must  take  the  light  of 
such  a  statement  with  us  in  ascending  to  the  age  of 
Justin  Martyr ;  and  in  this  light  it  is  uninteUigible 
that  the  Gospels  shoidd  not  have  been  known  to 
Justin,  and  consulted  by  him.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  calling  his  authorities  by  the  peculiar  name  of 
Memoirs  cannot  be  set  against  aU  this  evidence. 
The  name  of  Memoirs,  indeed,  rather  than  Gospels, 
was  only  a  natural  one  for  this  writer  to  use,  with 
his  classical  predilections  and  philosophical  training, 
and  considering  that  he  was  addressing  a  heathen 
emperor,  and  through  him  the  Gentile.world  at  large. 

When  we  ascend  beyond  the  age  of  Justin  to 
Ignatius  and  Papias,  we  find  in  a  fragment  of  the 
latter,  as  has  been  already  stated,  mention  of  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  having  written  accounts  of  the  life 
of  the  Lord ;  while  in  the  letters  of  the  former,  as  in 
the  stiU  earlier  Epistle  of  Clemens  Eomanus  and  the 
so-caUed  Epistle  of  Barnabas — both  of  which  belong 
to  the  1st  c,  and  consequently  reach  the  apostolic 
age  itself — we  find  various  quotations  that  seem  to 
be  made  from  the  Gospels.  The  quotations  from  St 
Matthew  are  the  most  numerous.  If  these  quota- 
tions stood  by  themselves,  it  might  be  doubtful  how 
far  they  constituted  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Gospels  at  this  early  period.  They  might  pos- 
sibly indicate  merely  a  uniformity  of  oral  tradition 
as  to  the  sayings  of  our  Lord ;  but  when  we  regard 
them  in  connection  with  the  position  of  the  writers, 
and  the  whole  train  of  thought  and  association  in 
which  they  occur,  they  seem  to  bear  out  the  widest 
conclusion  we  could  wish  to  found  on  them.  The 
existence  and  character  of  such  men  as  Ignatius  and 
Clemens  are  unintelligible  save  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  history. 

In  addition  to  this  chain  of  direct  Catholic 
evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  heretical 
writers  furnish  important,  and  in  some  respects 
singularly  conclusive  evidence.  The  Gnostic  Basi- 
hdes  quotes  the  Gospels  of  St  John  and  St  Luke 
about  the  year  120.  The  heretics  appealed  to  them 
as  well  as  the  Cathohc  writers,  and  in  this  fact 
there  is  a  strong  guarantee  that  no  fictions  or 
mventions  could  have  been  palmed  off  upon  the 
church  in  the  2d  c,  as  the  most  renowned  German 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  virtually  sup- 
poses. Upon  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  from  the 
apostolic  Fathers  down  to  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
when  the  four  Gospels  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  '  there  can  hardly  be  room  for 
any  candid  person  to  doubt,'  it  has  been  said,  '  that 
from  the  beginning  the  four  Gospels  were  recognised 
as  genuine  and  inspired— that  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called 
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apocryphal  Gospels.'  Aa  a  mere  question  of  literary 
history,  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  icerfcainly 
rests  on  far  higher  evidence  than  that  on  -which  Tve 
receive,  without  hesitation,  many  ancient  writings. 

2.  Internal  Character  and  Gontraat. — After  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  the  next  point  of  import- 
ance regarding  them  is  the  relation  which  they  bear 
to  one  another  in  respect  of  their;  contents  and 
arrangement — the  oouioidences  and  discrepancies 
with  one  another  which  they  present.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  among  the  Gospels  as  a  whole  is 
between  the  Gospel  of  St  John  and  the  three  Synop- 
tical Gospels,  as  they  are  called.  Matthew,  iMark, 
and  Luke,  in  narrating  the  ministry,  discourses,  and 
miracles  of  oui-  Lord,  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  what  took  place  in  Galilee  until  the  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  We  should  not  know  from  them  of  the 
successive  journeys  that  our  Lord  made  to  Jerusalem. 
John,  on  the  contrary,  brings  into  view  prominently 
his  relation  to  Judea ;  and  of  the  discourses  delivered 
in  Galilee,  he  only  records  one,  that,  namely,  in  the 
6th  chapter.  It  is  obvious,  on  a  superficial  glance, 
that  John  had  a  special  object  in  writing  his  Gospel, 
an  object  in  some  respects  more  dogmatical  than 
historical ;  and  it  is  probable  that;  having  seen  the 
preceding  Gospels,  he  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  what  they  had  already  recorded,  and  sought 
to  supply  such  deficiencies  as  appeared  to  exist  in 
their  records.  When  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  this  at  least  seems  as  probable  a  suppo- 
sition as  any  other.  A  comparison  of  the  three 
Synoptical  Gospels  reveals  some  interesting  results. 
If  we  suppose  them  respectively  divided  into  100 
sections,  we  shall  find  that  they  coiacide  in  about 
53  of  them ;  that  Matthew  and  Luke  further 
coincide  in  21 ;  Matthew  and  Mark  in  20  ;  and 
Mark  and  Luke  in  6.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
the  substantial  coincidence  of  fact  and  narrative 
in  each  case.  The  relative  verbal  coincidence  is 
by  no  means  so  marked ;  it  is,  however,  very  con- 
siderable, and  presents  some  interesting  features, 
which  Professor  Andrew  Norton  has  set  forth 
clearly  in  his  admirable  work  on  the  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospels. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  further  details  in  this 
place ;  but  the  result  of  the  extremely  ciitioal  and 
minute  scrutiny  to  which  the  text  of  the  Gospels  has 
been  subjected  may  be  stated  as  follows.  There 
is  a  singular  coincidence  in  substance  in  the  three 
Synoptic  Gospels.  'Substantial  unity' with  cir- 
cumstantial ■  variety,'  is  a  saying  strictly  true  of 
them — ^more  true  of  them  than  of  any  authors 
professing  to  narrate  the  same  circumstances.  The 
coincidence  is  greatly  more  apparent  in  the  dis- 
courses than  in  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Gospels, 
most  of  all  apparent  in  the  spoken  words  of  our 
Lord.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  certain  por- 
tions of  narrative  of  great  importance,  that  shew- 
in  the  several  evangehsts  almost  a  verbal  coinci- 
dence, as  in  the  caE  of  the  first  four  disciples  and 
the  accounts  of  the  Transfiguration.  '  The  agree- 
ment in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  begins 
-with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest 
point  in  the  account  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  and 
the  facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio 
might  be  laid  between  the  amount  of  agreement 
and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the  Passion. 
After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  his  bm-ial  and 
resurrection,  the  coincidences  are  few.'  There  are 
no  parts  that  furnish  more  difficulty,  m  the  way 
of  formal  harmony,  than  the  narratives  of  the 
Essurrection.  „        ,    .         n  i 

The  language  of  all  the  Gospels  is  weU  known 
to  be  Greek  with  Hebrew  idioms,  or  what  has  been 
called  Hellenistic  Greek.  The  tradition,  howe-ver, 
of  a  Hebrew  original  of  St  Matthe-w's  gospel  is 


uniform.  In  the  fragment  of  Papias,  and  in  the 
statement  of  Irenaeus — ^the  earliest  sources  in  which 
we  have  any  distinct  mention  of  the  Gospels — it 
is  plainly  asserted  that  Matthew  -wrote  his  Gospel 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect.  The  fact  is  made  a  mark 
of.  distinction  between  his  Gospel  and.  the  others. 
The  same  uniformity  of  tradition  ascribes  the  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  to  the  teaching  of  St  Peter.  The  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  is  the  most  summary  of  the  three,  yet, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  stamped  -with  a  special 
indi-yiduality  and  originality.  It  describes  scenes 
and  acts  of  our  Lord  and  others  -with  a  minutely 
graphic  detail,  thro-wing  in  particulars  omitted  by 
others,  and  revealing  thi'oughout  the  observant 
eye--witness  and  independent  historian, 

3.  Origin  of  the  Gospels. — ^This  is  a  separate 
inquiry  from  their  genuineness,  although  intimately 
connected  -with  it,  and  springs  immediately  out .  of 
those  facta  as  to  the  internal  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement of  the  Gospels  of  wMch  we  have  been 
speaking.  ,  The  inquiry  has  been  treated  in  an 
extremely  technical  maimer  by  many  critics,  and 
it  would  not  suit  our  purpose  to  enumerate  and 
examine  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
propounded  on  the  subject.  We  may  only  state 
generally,  that  the  object  of  these  theories  has  been 
to  find  a  common  original  for  the  Gospels.  Some 
profess  to  find  such  an  original  in  one  of  the  three 
Gospels,  from  which  the  others  have  been  more 
or  less  copied,  and  each  of  them  in  turn  has  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  other  two.  The  more 
elaborate  theories  of  Bichhorn  and  Bishop  Marsh, 
however,  presume  an  original  document,  differing 
from  any  of  the  existing  Gospels,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  pass  through  various  modifications,  into 
the'  threefold  form  which  it  now  bears  in  them.  It 
appeared  to  Eichhom  that  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  'all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in 
a  certain  common  document  from  which  iiey  aU 
drew.  It  had  been  already  assumed  that  copies  of 
such  a  document  had  got  into  circulation,  and  had 
been  altered  and  annotated  by  different  hands. 
But  Eichhom  works  out  an  elaborate  hypothesis 
on  such  a  presumption.  He  requires  for  his  purpose 
no  fewer  than  five  supposititious  documents.  The 
conditions  of  the  problem  cannot  be  met  otherwise. 
These  are  in  order :  1.  An  original  document ; 
2.  An  altered  copy  which  St  Matthew  used ;  3.  An 
altered  copy  which  St  Luke  used  ;  4.,A  third  copy 
made  from  the  two  preceding,  used  by  St  Mark ; 
5.  A  fourth  altered  copy  used  by  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke  in  common.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  foUo-wing 
out  the  same  process  of  construction,  finds  it 
necessaiy  to  increase  the  supposititious  documents 
to  eight,  which  we  need  not  describe.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  external  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
such  documents  ;  and  theories  of  this  kind,  which, 
in'  order  to  explain  difficulties,  call  into  existence  at 
every  stage  an  imaginary  solution,  do  not  require 
serious  refutation. 

Another  and  more  probable  supposition  is, 
that  the  Gospels  sprang  out  of  a  common  oral 
tradition.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was 
necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  a  preaching  of  facts ; 
and  so  zealously  did  they  give  themselves  to  the 
task  of  promulgating  the  wondrous  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  that  they  early  divested  themselves  of 
the  labour  of  ministering  to  any  of  the  lower 
wants  of  the  congregations  of  disciples  that  they 
gradually  gathered  round  them.  It  is  obvious  that, 
in  the  course  of  their  active  '  ministry  of  the  word,' 
the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death,  of  which  they 
had  been  eye--witnesses,  would  gradually  assume 
a  regular  outline.  What  the  readSig  of  the  Gospels 
is  to  us,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  would  be 
very  much  to  the  early  Christians.    The  sermon  of 
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Peter  at  Oaasarea  (Acts  x.  34)  may  give  some 
imperfect  idea  of  tlie  character  of  this  preaohiug. 
The  facts  thus  briefly  indicated  woiild  expand 
in  frequent  communication  to  something  of  the 
more  detached  and  living  form  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  Gospels,  or  rather  in  What  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  the  common  substratum  or  ground- 
work of  the  Gospels.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  apostles  were  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  'bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
whatsoever  the  Lord  had  said :  unto  them.'  And 
this  constant  guidance  and  superintendence  :of  the 
Divine  Spirit  would  sufficiently  account/  for  tlie 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  their  oral  iustruc-, 
tion,  even  although  not  reduced  to  writing  for,  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Allowing  for  the 
widest  space  of  years  it  may  be  necessary  to  assume 
before  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel;  the  chief 
apostles- themselves  are  yet  hving  at  the  end  of 
this  space.  It  is  not  a  mere  tradition  of  their 
teaching  that-  survives,  but  it  is  their  own  living 
witness  that  is  circulated  from  church  to  church, 
as  they  pass  to  and  fro  in  their  evangelistic  labours. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  be  really  the  correct  one 
or  not;  aU  we  need  to  say  is,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  more  probability  in, itself  than  any  hypo- 
thesis of  a  common  written  source,,  from  which 
they  were  respectively  borrowed,  and  which  has 
disappeared.  It ,  fits,  moreover,  into  the  facts  of 
the  case. — Westcott,  IntroducUoii  to  the  Study-  of 
tlie  Oospels,  p.  189. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  that  of  St  Mark,  if  not  the  oldest  in 
composition,  is  yet  probably  the  most  direct ,  and 
primitive  in  form.  In  its  lifelike  simplicity  and 
comparative  unconsciousness  of  aim,  it  represents 
most  immediately  the  apostolic  preaching ;  it  is 
the  testimony  delivered  by  St  Peter,  possibly  with 
little  adaptation.  Historical  evidence,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  uniform  as  to  the  association  of  Mark 
and  Peter:  Mark  is  everywhere  interpres.  Petri. 
The  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  lioke,  again, 
'  represent  the  two  great  types  of  recension  to  which 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  simple  narrative  was 
subjected.  St  Luke  represents  the  Hellenic,  and 
St  Matthew  the  later  Hebraic  form  of  the  tradition, 
and  in  its  present  shape  the  latter  seems  to  give 
the  last  authentic  record  of  the  primitive  Gospel.' 

A  common  oral  Gospel  seems  also  to  present  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  accordances  and 
variations  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  words 
of  the  Lord,  which  present  in  all  such  a  marked 
uniformity,  would  necessarily  assume  a  more  fixed 
character  in  such  an  oral  tradition,  while  the  narra- 
tive surrounding  them  would  remain  cofnparatively 
free.  Single  phrases  of  a  peculiar  and  important 
character  would  be  closely  retained;  there  would 
be,  exactly  as  we  find,  a  uniform  strain  of  hallowed 
language  mingling  with  variations  in  detail — a 
unity  of  tone,  and  even  of  speech,  with  variety  of 
modulation  and  emphasis. 

This  theory  of  a  common  oral  origin  of  the 
Gospels  is  of  course  widely  separated  from  the  well- 
known  Tubingen  theory,  which  carries  the  period 
of  tradition  down  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and  sup- 
poses the  Gospels  to  have  been  then  called  forth  by 
the  influence  of  opposing  teachers.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  the  evidence  for  their  genuineness, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  are  wholly  opposed 
to  such  a  supposition,  for  in  this  case  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Gospels  would  be  whoUy  ideal.  ,  There 
might  be  a  ground  of  fact  in  the  mere  existence  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  picture  of  His  life  and 
death  would  be  merely  the  imaginative  dream  of  men 
intoxicated  by  religious  enthusiasm.  And  this  is 
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the  Tubingen  ejcplanatiou.of  the  rise  of  Christianity  1 
It  may  be  surely  said  that  there  never  was  a  more 
inadequate  explanation  of  a  wonderful  histqricail 
phenomenon;  for  how, was  the,  Jewish  mind,  in  its 
feebleness  and  decay,  capable  of  conceiving  such  an 
ideal  as  the  life  and  character  of  Christ ;?  Their, 
inspired  origin  in  the  1st  c,  and  as  the  records 
of  a  life,  and  death ;  witnessed  by  the  apostles,  is- 
-^whatever  difficulties  it  may  present — the  conclu- 
sion alike  sanctioned ;  by  orthodoxy,  and  approved 
by  impartial  historical  inquiry. — The  reader  who 
d,esires ,  f jirther  i  information  on  the  subject  may 
consult  Professor  Norton's  work  on  the  'Genuineness^ 
of  tlie  Gospels,  and.Westoott's  Introduction  to  tlie] 
Study  of  the  Oospels.  '  . 

,  GO'SPOET  ('God's  port'),  a  market-town  and 
seaport  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  stands 
on  the  western  shore  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and 
directly  optoosite  Portsniouth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  floating  bridge.  It  is  14  mil6b 
south-east  of  Southampton,  and  89  miles  south-west 
of  London  by  the  London  and  South-Westeni  Rail- 
way. It  is  enclosed  ■frithih  ramparts,  which  seeni 
a  portion  of  those  which '  also  surround  Portsmouth 
and  Portsea.  The  Haslar  Gun-boat  Ship-yard, 
connected  with  the  tov^rn,  is  used  for  hauling  up  and 
keeping  in  repair  all ,  the  gun-boats  belonging  to 
this  port.  An  extensive  iron  foundry  for  the 
manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain-cables,  and  con- 
siderable cojistine-trade  are  here  carried  on.  The 
main  feature  of  G.,  however,  is  the  Royal  C!iff,renfe. 
Victualling  Yard,  which  .contains  a  brewery,  a 
biscuit-baking  establishment  worked,,  entirely  by 
steam,  apd  numerous  storehouses.  The, bakery  can 
turn  out  ten  tons  of  biscuit  in  one  hour.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  Haslar  Hospital,,  erected  in 
1762,  the  chief  establishment  in  Great  Britain  for 
invalid,  sailors,  of  whoni.  2000  can  be  aocommo-, 
dated  and  supplied  with  medical  attendance.  Pop. 
(1861)  22,610., 

GO'SSAMBE,,  a  light  filamentous  substance, 
which  often  fills  the  atmosphere  to  a  remarkable 
degree  during  fine  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  or  is  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
ground,  stretching  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  from  plant 
to  plant,  loaded  with  entangled  deW-drops,  which 
glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  Various 
opinions  were  formerly  entertained  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  gossamer,  but  it  is  now  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  to  be  produced  by  small  spiders, 
notj  however,  by  any  single  species,  but  by  several,  not 
improbably  many  species  ;  whilst  it  is  also  said  to 
be  produced  by  young,  and  not  by  mature  spiders,  a 
circumstance  which,  if  placed  beyond  doubt,  would 
help  to  account  for  its  appearance  at  a  particular 
season  of  the  year.  The  production  of  gossamer  by 
spiders  was  first  demonstrated  by  the  observations 
of  Dr  Hulse  and  Dr  Lister  in  the  17th  c,  but  these 
observations  did  not  for  a  long  time  meet  with  due 
regard  and  credit,  particularly  amongst  the  natur- 
ahsts  of  continental.  Europe.  It  is  not  yet  well 
known  if  the  gossamer  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  IS  produced  by  the  same  species  of  spider  which 
produce  that  seen  floatmg  in  the  air,  or  faUing  as 
it.  from  the  clouds. '  Why  gossamer  threads  or  webs 
are  produced  by  the  spiders  at  all,  is  also  a  ques- 
tion not  very  easUy  answered.  That  they  are  meant 
merely  for  entangling  insect  prey,  does  not  seem 
probable ;  the  extreme  eagerness  which  some  of  the 
small  spiders  known  to  produce  them  shew  for 
water  to  drink,  has  led  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
dew-drops  which  coUect  on  them  may  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  formation  of  those  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground^  whilst  it  has  been  also  supposed  that 
they  may  afford  a  more  rapid  and  convenient  mode 
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of  transit  from  place  to  place  than  the  employment 
of  the  legs  of  the  animal.  As  to  the  gossamers  in 
the  air,  conjeotitre  is  stiU  more  at  a  'loss.  They 
are  certainly  not  accidentally  wafted  up  from  the 
groimd,  as  might  be' supposed  ;  the  spiders  which 
produce  them"  ariS  wafted  up  along  with  them;  but 
whether  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  an  'aSri'al  excur- 
sion, or  in  order  to  find  insect  prey  in  the  air,  is 
not  clear,'  although  the  latter  sup'position  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.  The  threads  of  gossamer 
are  so  delicate  that  a  single  one  cannot  be  seen  unless 
the  sun  shines  on  it;  but  being  driren  albout  by 
the  wind,  they  often  become  beaten  together  into 
thicker  threads  and  flakes.  They  are  often  to  be 
felt  on  the  face  when  they  are  scarcely  visible.  The 
spid.ei;s  which  produce  thpse  threads  shoot  them 
out  (rom  their,  spinnerets,  a  -yisQid  fluid  being  ejected 
with  great  force,  which  presently  becomes  a  thread  ; 
sometimes  several  such  threads  are  produced  at 
once  in  a,  radiating  form,  and,  tJiese  being  cauglit  by 
■the  ascending  current  of  heated  air,  are  borne  up, 
and  the  spider  along  with  them.  It  would  seem 
tl^at,  the, spider  has^.eyenspme  power  of  guiding  in 
the.fiir  tl^e  'vveb  by  ^hioli  it ,is, wafted  uj). 
GOSSYPIUM.     See  CbTTON. 

GO'THA,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  is  situated  on  an 
elevatidn  in  a  be'autiful  district  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Leine,  18  miles  west  of  Erfurt,  by  the  Thuringian 
Railway.  It  is  a  handsomte,  well-built  town,  is 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  walls,  which,  however,  have  been  thrown  down, 
and  public  walks  laid  out  in  their  place.  The 
principal  public  building  is  the  large  ducal  palace 
of  Friedeustein,  with  two  large  side-wings,  and 
two  towers  of  144  feet  in  height.  This  palace  con- 
tains a  picture-gallefyi  in  which  Cranaoh,  V.  Eyck, 
Holbein,  Rubens,  and  !6,embrandt  are  represented ; 
a  cabinet  of  engravihgS  (a'  Very  valuable  collection) ; 
a  Ubrary  (founded  by  Ernst  the  Pious  in  1640) 
of  150,000  vfilumes  and  6000  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  2000  Arabic,  and  from  300  to  400 
Persian  and  Turkish;  a  ooUeotion  of  about  80,000 
coias  and  13,000  medals,  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tipns  in  Europe ;  and  a  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museum.  G-  has  also,  an  .arsenal,  a  new  and  old 
town-hall,  and  numerous  educational  and,  benevo- 
lent institutions.  ,  The  principal  majaufactures,  are 
muslins,  cottons,;  porcelain,  coloured  paper,  cloth, 
linen,  tobacco,  musical  and  surgical  instruments, 
&o.  Gotha  sausages,  have  a  widespread  celebrity. 
Several  hundreds  of,  designers,  engravers,  printers, 
and  colourers  of  maps  are  employed  here  in  Justus 

■  P^rthes's  large  geographical  establishment.  Pop. 
15,700. 

I  GOTHA,  Almanach  de,  a  -universal  political 
register,  is  published  annually  at  Gotha'  (q.  v.).  The 
publication  of  this  almanac  comihenoedin  1764,  in  the 
German  language,  in  which  it  was  contiaued  until 
Napoleon  I.  became  emperor,  when  it  was  changed  to 
the  French  langliage,  in  which  it  has  been  continued 

.   to  the  present  time.     The  almanac  is  a  small  pocket 

:  volume,  containing  at  present  nearly  one  thousand 
pages  of  small  type,  and  recording  the  sovereigns 
and  royal  families  of  every ,  civilised  country,  with 

;  the'  civil,  diplomatic,  military,  and  naval  officers,  a 
great  amount  of  statistical  information,  a  compact 
summary  of  Historical  e-vents,  obituary  notices  of 
the  most  distinguished  persons,  and  other  matters 
of  political  interest.  No  book  ever  printed  contains 
so-  much  political  and  statistical  information  in  so 
smaU  a  compass.  The  boundaries  ^  of  states  are 
given  according  to  the  latest  treaties,  with  their 
extent,  population,  and  revenues.  The  annuaire 
diplomittique  contains  the  name  of  every  diplomatic 


representative  and  attache  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  pay  of  officers  of  governments,  national  expen- 
ditures and  debts,  'wdth  the  interest,  the  number  of 
representatives,  under  representative  governments, 
and  their  proportion  to  the  population,  are  carefully 

fiven.  As  a  work  of  such  an  extent  cannot  be 
rought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  date  of 
Eublioation  is  stated,  and  in  some  instances  a  date 
as  been  given  to  each  page,  as  completed,'  to  shew 
that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  subsequent 
changes.  When  the  Almanack  de  O.  was  com- 
menced, there  was  but  one  republic  in  existence — 
that  of  S^witzerland.  It  was  them  httle  more  than  a 
register  of  the  crowned  heads  and  royal  families  of 
Eurojie.,  It  has  been  slow  to  recognise  political 
ohaiiges,  and  for  years  after  the  French  Revolution, 
continued  to  print  under  the  head  of  'France,'  ' 
Louis  XVII.  as  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was  not 
until  Napoleon  became  emperor  that  his  name  found 
a  place  in  its  pages,  and  then  his  whole  family 
was  given,  as  with  the  other  royal  houses-.  It  was 
at  this  period'  that  the  language  was  chainged  to 
French,  which, -being  the  recognised  language  of 
courts,  is  found  the  most  convenient,  and  has  been 
ever  since  retained;  During  the  Bmpii'e,  Napoleon 
I.  considered  this  little  publication  so  important, 
that  he  exercised  over  it  a  rigid  supervision,  and  in 
1808,  an  entire  edition,  which  had  just  been  worked 
off,  was  seized  by  a  body  of  French  gendarmes.  The 
editor  hurried  to  PariSi  and  found  that  his  error 
was  in  his  '  alphabetical 'arrangement,  by  which 
Anhalt,  of  the  Ernestinian  line  of  Saxon  princes, 
took  precedence  of  Naipoleon,  who  claimed  the  right 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  Rhine. 
To  secure  this  re-arrangement  of  the  alphabet,  the 
edition  of  that  year  was  printed  at  Paris.  It  is 
probable  that  a  similar  supervision  of  the  press  kept 
out  of  the  historic  pages  the  successes  of  the  allies 
against  the  Empire  ia  the  succeeding  numbers,  in 
which  there  was  no  mention  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  victory  of  Trafalgar.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  however,  these  events 
were  recorded  in  a  resumS,  which  made  up  for  the 
previous  omissions. 
GOTHA,  Duchy  op.  See  Saxe-Cobtibg-Gotha. 
GOTHARD,  St,  a  monntaift-  group  in  the 
Helvetian  Alps,  reaches  in  its  highest  peaks  the 
height  of  12,000  feet.  See  Alps.  St  G.,  however,  is 
chiefly  famous  for  the  pass  over  the  Alps,  which  at 
its  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  6800  feet.  By 
means  of  this  pass,  the  high-road  from  Fluelen, 
on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  carried  ■without  interruption 
in  a  south-south-east  direction  to  i^ago  Maggiore,  in 
the  "north  of  Italy.  The  construction  of  the  road 
was  commenced,  tin,  1820,  and,  opened  in  1832.  In 
1834,  nearly  one-third  of  the,  road,  with  numerous 
bridges  and- terraces,  was  swept  away  by  the  violence 
of  a  most  terrific  storm  which  burst  on  the  summit 
of  the  pass ;  and  in  1839  a  similar  occurrence,  took 
place.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  road  has  been 
in  a  good  state  of  repair.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  convenient  of  .the  Alpine  carriage-ways,-  is 
free  from  snow  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year, 
beginning  with  June,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  in  the  interesti  and  grandeur  of,  -its 
scenery. 

GOTHIC  AECHITEOTUEE.  Under  this  title 
are  comprised  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe  from  the  middle 
of  the  12th  0.  lo  the  revival  of  classic  architecture 
in  the  16ih  century.  The  term  Gothic  was  at  first 
bestowed  by  the  Renaissance  architects  on  the 
medieval  styles  as  a  term  of  reproach.  This  epithet 
they  appKed  to  every  kind'  of  medievalart  which 
had  existed  from  the  decline  of  the  classic  styles 
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till  tlteir  revival,  all  else  being  by  them  considered 
as  barbarous  and  Gothic.  The  name  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  generally  adopted,  and  has  outlived 
the  reproach  at  first  implied  in  it.  It  has  also 
become  limited  and  defined  in  its  application.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century,  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages 
have  been  attentively  studied,  and  their  origin  and 
history  carefully  traced ;  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
these  styles  has  increased,  a  feehpg  of  admiration 
has  succeeded  to  that  of  contempt,  and  Gothic  now 
ranks  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  completest  styles 
of  architecture  ever  invented. 

Origin. — The  origin  of  Gothic  architecture  has 
given  rise  to  many  very  ingenious  speculations.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  style  was  copied  directly 
from  nature ;  that  the  pointed  arches  and  groins 
of  the  vaults  were  imitated  from  the  overarching 
branches  of  trees ;  and  that  the  stems  of  an  avenue 
were  the  originals  of  the  pillars  of  the  Gothic  aisles. 
Others  have  strenuously  maintained  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  pointed  arch  was  a  mere  accident,  arising 
from  this  form  having  been  observed  in  the  inter- 
lacing of  the  circular  arches  of  a  Norman  arcade. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  style  was  imported 
from  the  East  during  the  Crusades,  and  that  the 
medieval  architects  had  but  little  to  do  with  its 
origin. 

More  careful  study  of  the  Gothic  buildings  which 
remain  to  us,  has  dispelled  these  fanciful  ideas, 
and  settled  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  on 
historical  as  well  as  internal  evidence. 

To  trace  Gothic  up  to  its  primary  elements,  we 
should  have  to  go  far  back  in  the  world's  history. 
Some  maintain  that  there  are  only  two  styles  of 
architecture  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge — 
viz.,  Greek  architecture  and  Gothic  architecture; 
that  these  are  the  two  typical  styles,  and  that  in 
them  are  contained  all  the  elements  of  which  .all 
other  styles  are  composed. 

This  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  true,  just  as  it  is 
also  true  that  all  things  in  nature  are  derived  from 
a  few  primary  elements.  But  as  there  are  many 
varieties  in  nature,  so  there  are  many  developments 
of  the  two  typical  forms  of  architecture,  all  of  which 
deserve  to  be  classed  as  styles. 

Greek  architecture  is  the  type  of  the  trabeated 
style — i.  e.,  the  style  whose  principal  feature  is  the 
straight  Hntel ;  Gothic  is  the  tVpe  of  arcuated  archi- 
tecture,- in  which  the  voids  are  spanned  by  arches. 
Of  these  typical  forms  there  are  many  varieties. 
Koman  Architecture  (q.  v.)  is  the  transition  form 
between  them.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek 
form  of  decoration  and  the  Gothic  form  of  construc- 
tion; they  decorated  their  exteriors  with  columns 
crowned  hy  straight  architraves  and  cornices,  and 
inside  these  they  formed  the  real  construction  with 
arches  and  vaults.  The  use  of  the  latter  gradually 
extended,  especially  in  the  construction  of  interiors, 
and  by  means  of  vaults  the  Komans  were  able  to 
roof  in  large  areas  without  encumbering  the  floor 
with  pillars.  This  was  found  to  be  a  very  advantage- 
ous system  of  construction,  and  was  carried  out  in 
many  important  examples,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
baths  of  CaracaUa  and  Diocletian  (see  Baths),  the 
BasUica  of  Constantino,  &c.  In  their  works  of 
public  utility,  where  use,  not  decoration,  was  the 
chief  object,  the  Komans  always  adopted  the  arch 
as  the  fittest  mode  of  construction — as  in  their 
aqueducts  (q.  v.),  bridges,  &c.  The  arch  thus  came 
gradually  more  and  more  into  use ;  and  about 
the  time  when  the  barbarians  first  overran  the 
provinces,  the  arcuated  form  of  construction  was 
universal,  and  some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
conform  the  Greek  decoration  to  the  circular  arches 
by  bending  the  entablature  round  the  curve — as  in 
the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato,  in  Dalmatia. 


To  the  Komans,  therefore,  is  due  the  introduction 
of  an  arcuated  construction  with  a  well  developed 
internal,  and  a  partially  developed  external  decora- 
tion. The  early  Christians  adopted  their  forms  of 
construction  and  decoration  from  the  Romans.  They 
were  also  indebted  to  them  for  the  plans  of  the 
buildnigs,  which  became  the  types  of  the  Christian 
sacred  edifices  dxiring  the  middle  ages.  The  BasiKca 
(q.v.),  or  Koman  court-house  and  market-place,  was 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  early  Christian 
worship,  and  the  circular  temples  were  the  proto- 
types of  the  Christian  Baptisteries  (q.v.)  which 
usually  accompanied  the  basilicas.  In  erecting  theic 
buildings,  the  Christians  not  only  adopted  the 
plans  and  mode  of  construction,  but  used  the  actual 
materials  of  the  buildings  of  the  Komans,  many  of 
wluch  had  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  Where 
such  materials  were  abundant — as  in  Rome  and 
Central  Italy — the  early  Christian  architecture  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  building^ 
which  had  preceded  it.  But  in  more  remote  dis- 
tricts the  bmlders,  findiag  no  ready-made  materials 
at  hand,  had  to  design  and  prepare  new  ones.  In 
doing  so  they  followed  as  closely  as  they  coiUd  the 
Roman  originals,  but  their  buildings  partook  more 
of  the  constructional  than  the  decorative  elements 
of  Roman  architecture.  The  Roman  ornament  thus 
dropped  out  of  use;  and  when,  in  process  of  time, 
decoration  was  desired,  each  new  people  followed 
its  own  ideas.  The  traditional  Roman  decoration 
thus  became  to  r.  great  extent  lost,  and  new 
styles  introduced.  These  new  styles  each  retained 
some  of  the  original  Roman  forms  and  modes  of 
construction;  and  each  style  depended  for  its 
peculiar  character  on  the  particular^oman  forms 
it  retained  and  developed.  Thus  Constantino,  and 
the  architects  of  the  East,  seized  upon  the  dome 
as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  their  style,  and  the 
architects  of  Lombardy  adopted  the  plain  tunnel- 
vault.  The  former  style  is  called  Byzantine  (q.  ;v.), 
and  has  been  the  type  of  all  Eastern  medjeval 
architecture;  and  the  latter  Romanesque  (q.  v.),  and 
has  been  the  origin  of  all  the  western  architecture 
of  medieval  Europe. 

History. — Erom  Lombardy— in  those  ages  part  of 
the  German  empire — the  Romanesque  style  readily 
passed  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  was  also 
most  naturally  adopted  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  examples  of  Roman  architectiu-e  abounded. 
This  architecture  was  carried  out  with  various 
modifications  in  these  diflferent  coimtries,  all  of 
■*hich  may  have  contributed  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  art ;  but  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  where  the  successors  of  Char- 
lemagne chiefly  dwelt,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
first  step  ia  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 
The  following  short  sketch  of  the  development  of 
vaulting  will  shew  how  this  occurred. 

The  Roman  basihcas,  and,  like  them,  the  early 
Christian  churches  (fig.  1),  were  divided  into  a  central 
nave  with  two  side-aisles,  the  former  separated  from 
the  latter  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  side.  These 
columns  carried  arches  on  which  rested  the  side 
w;alls  of  the  nave,  which  were  carried  sufficiently 
high  to  clear  the  roofs  of  the  side-aisles,  and  admit 
wmdows  to  light  the  central  nave.  This  row  of 
wmdows  afterwards  became  the  Gothic  Clerestory 
(q.v.).  The  apse  at  the  end  of  the  nave  was 
semicircular  on  plan,  and  was  usually  roofed  with 
a  vault  m  the  form  of  a  semi-dome.  This  feature 
was  also  afterwards  more  fully  developed  in  the 
chapels  of  Gothic  churches.  The  nave  and  side- 
aisles  were  originally  roofed  with  wood,  but,  owing 
to  their  frequent  destruction  by  fire,  it  became 
necessary  to  cover  the  churches  with  a  more 
enduring  kind  of  construction.    Vaulting  was  then 
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introduced,  the  Roman  forma,  of  whicli  many  examples 
existed,  being  at  first  closely  ^ollffwed.  To  trace 
the  progress  of  vaulliing  froni  the  simple  ttmnel- 
vault  of  the  Eoman4  to  the  jfuUy  developed  and 
maguifioeut  groins  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  is  a  most 
interesting  inquiry ;  and,  indeed,  includes  the  history 


of  the  development  of  Gothic  architecture.  There 
is  one  consideration  which  will  help  to  explain 
how  the  Roman  arches  were  abandoned  and  new 
forms  sought  out.  To  the  Roman  emperors  who 
built  the  splendid  vaults  of  the  baths,  and  who  had 
a  subdued  world  at  command,  materiaU  and  labour 
were  a  small  consideration.  They  could,  therefore, 
aflford  to  buQd  in  a  style  which  required  perfect 
materials  and  workmanship.  But  medieval  prinoeB 
and  biahops  could  obtain  neither,  except  with  great 
cost  and  trouble;  to  economise  these,  therefore, 
great  skill  and  attention  were  required.  It  was 
necesaaiy  to  study  to  avoid  those  large  and  expen- 
sive materials  of  which  the  Romans  were  so  lavish, 
and  to  adopt  the  simplest  and  easiest  forms  of 
construction. 

The  first  vaults  tried  were  simple  semicircular 
tuimel-vaults.  It  was  found  that  these,  besides 
being  very  gloomy,  required  very  massive  walla  to 
resist  their  thrust.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
relieve  this  thrust  by  transverse  arches  (a,  a,  fig, 
2)  thrown  across — at  intervals — sunder  the  tunnel- 
vault,  to  act  as  strengthening  arches.  Buttresses 
with  a  slight  projection  were  applied  outside  to 
support  these,  and  a  beam  of,  wood  was  sometimes 
introduced  at  the  wall-head  from  buttress  to 
buttress  to  assist  in  opposing  the  thrust  of  the 
vault. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  throw  the  weight  of 
the  vault  on  single  points.  In  the  side-aisles,  where 
the  span  was  small,  the  Roman  intersecting  vaults 
(5,  6,  fig.  2)  were  tised;    and  as  the  roofs  with 


Fig.  2. 

tunnel-vaulting  were  found  very  gloomy  and  iU- 
lighted,  it  was  desirable  that  similar  intersecting 
vaults  should  be  used  to  cover  the  maia  roof,  in 
order  to  admit  windows  raised  to  light  the  vault- 
ing. But  how  was  this  to  be  managed  with  the 
small  materials  at  command?     If  the  transverse 


arches  AB,  OD  (fig.  3)  are  semicircular,  and  the 
side-arches  AC,  BJB  the  same — the  vault  being 
formed  by   two   intersecting   cylinders — ^then  the 
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intersecting  groins  AD'  and  CB  must  be  eUiptioaL 
This  was  a  difficult  form  of  construction :  the 
medieval  builders  foimd  it  easier  to  construct  semi- 
circular groin  arches  with  radius  EA  (fig.  4),  and  to 
fill  in  the  triangular  spaces  ABE,  &c.,  with  slightly 
domed  vaults.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  groki-rib,  the  development  of  which  ^ayed 
so  important  a  part  in  Gothic  vaulting.  When  the 
space  to  be  covered  was  square,  this  form  of  vault 
was  found  to  answer,  and  usually  included  two  bays 
of  the  side-aislea.  But  this  arrangement  looked 
awkward  externally,  the  windows  of  the  cleres- 
tory not  grouping  weU  with  those  of  the  side- 
A,  transverse  arch  (as,  a,  fig.  4)  was  then 
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introduced,  carrying  tip  the  design  from  the  nave 
piers  to  the  vavdting.  This  form  of  vault  is  called 
hexapartite.  AJl  the  above  forma  of  vaulting  were 
fully  developed  in  the  roimd  arched  styles  of  the 
Rhine. 

In  France,  these  forms  were  also  tried;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  semicircle  is  not  a  good  form  of 
arch  unless  loaded  on  the  haunches,  many  of  the 
churches  which  were  vaulted  in  this  manner  during 
the  11th  c.  having  to  be  buttressed  or  rebuilt  in  the 
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12th  and  13th  centuries.    In  the  south  of  France 
(where  the  Byzantine  influence  had  been  strongly 
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felt,  through,  the  Mediterranean  commerce),  t^^e 
pointed  tunnel-vault  (fig.  5)  had  been  long  in  use, 
and  had  superseded  the  semicircular  tuunel-vaiilt 
probably  as  early  as  the  9th  or  10th  century.  This 
form  of  arch  was  thus  probably  suggested  to  the 
architects  of  the  north  of  France,  who  at  once 
saw  how  well  it  would  overcome  the  difficulty  ,of 
the  yielding  of  the  haunches  in  the  semicircular 
arch.  They  were  thus  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  form  for  their  transverse  arches  as  a  struo 
tfiral  expedient,  and  still  retained  the  semicircular 
form  in  the  groins.  The  next  question  which 
engaged  attention,  and  the  solution  of  which  led  to 
the  further  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  was  the  vaidt- 
ing  of  oblong  spaces.  .  This  had  been  tried  with 
semicircular  arches,  but  it  was  found  that  in  this 
way  the  vault  would  require  to  be  very  much 
domed — the  diameter  of  the  arches  (c,  c,  fig.  2)  being 
so  much  smaller  than  that  of  a  a — whereas  by 
using  pointed  arches,  of  different  radii,  for  the 
transverse  and  side  arches  all  might  be  kept  to 
about  the  same  height  (figs.  6  and  7).    This  is  more 
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fuUy  explaioed  by  fig.  6.  If  AB  be  the  diameter 
of  the  transverse  arch  {aa),  and  AC  that  of  the 
side  arches  {cc),  it  is  clear  that  the  semicircular 
side  arch  AI)C  cannot  reach  the  height  of  the 
transverse  arch  AEB,  even  when  stilted  as  at  D'. 
But  in  the  pointed  arch,  CEB,  the  same  diameter  rises 
to  very  nearly  the  height  of  the  transverse  arch. 
The  pointed  aroheB  ACB  and  A'CB'  (fig.  7)  shew 
how  easily  arches  of  this  form,  whatever  their 
diameter,  can  be  buUt  of  the  same  height.  By  the 
introduction  of  this  new  form  of  arch  the  vault- 
ing, was  strengthened,  and  the  thrust  brought 
to  bear  steadily  on  single  points.  We  have  thus 
traced  the  history  of  vaulting  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  to  the  ,12th  c,  when  the  principles 
of  Gothic  pointed  vaulting  were  fully  developed; 
and  we  have  dwelt  particularly  on  this  subject, 
because  it  includes  the  principles  which  regiJated 
the  whole  of  the  Gothic  styK  Gothic  was  not 
the  invention  of  an  individual,  but  a  necessary 
growth — a  gradual  development  from  structural 
requirement.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  vaulting,  as  we  have  traced  it  above,  and 
the  same  might  be  proved  regarding  every  member 
of  the  style.  Thus  it  might  be  skewn  how  the  ribs 
became  gradually  more  decided,  expressing  the  part 
they  bore  in  the  support  of  the  roof ;  how  the  Nave 
Piers  (q.  V.)  were  gradually  subdivided  into  parts, 
each  shaft  bearing  on  a  separate  cap  a  separate 
portion  of  the  vaulting ;  how  the  bxittresses  were 
developed  as  they  were  required  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  groins  concentrated  on  points ;  and  how 
the  flying  buttresses  were  forced  upon  the  Gothic 
architects  much  against  their  will,  as  a  mode  of 
supporting  the  arches  of  the  roof. 

The  history  of  the  latter  is  very  curious.  The 
thrust  of  the  tunnel-vault  was  sometimes  resisted 
by  half  tunnel-vaults  over  the  side-aisles  (see  fig.  5). 
These,  therefore,  required  to  be  high,  and  a  gallery 
was  usually  introduced.  In  the  Narthex  at 
Vezelay  (fig.  8)  we  have  this  gallery  with  the 
vq,ultiug  used  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nave. 
This  is  a  fine  example  of  vaulting  in  the  transition 
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state,  the ,  vaulting  of  the  gallery,  resists  the  mam 
vault,  as  in  fig.  5,  and, is  at  the  ,same  time  groined. 
This    leaves    rather  a  ,, weak   point    opposite    the 


transverse  arches,  and  to  strengthen  these,  flying 
buttresses  lare  introduced,  which  timidly  shew  them- 
selves above  the  roof.  The  galleries  were,  in  later 
examples,  dispensed  with  to  admit  of  larger  cleres- 
tory windows,  and  the  flying-buttresses  were  left 
standing  free.  The  architects  finding  them  indisr 
pensable,,then  turned  their  a.ttention, to  render  them 
ornamental.  Pinnacles  .raaj  also  , be  shewn  to  owe 
their  origin  to  their  use  :  they  acted  as  weights  to 
steady  the  buttresses  and  piers.  We  shall,  under 
their  separate  heads,  point  out  how  each  element 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
constructional,  the  decoration  being  in  harmony 
with  its  actual  use,  or  as  Pugin  has  said,  '  decorated 
construction  not  constructed  decoration.' 

The  full  development  of  Gothic  vaidting,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  whole  style,  was  first 
carried  out  in  the  royal  domain  in  !Franoe  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  Normans  had 
settled  in  the  north  of  France  more  than  a  century 
before  this,  and  had  applied  their  talents  and  the 
fruit  of  their  conquests  to  the  building  of  splendid 
temples  in  honour  of  their  victories.  In  doing 
so,  they  followed  out  the  round-arched  style,  and 
brought  it  forward  by  a  great  stride  towards  true 
Gothic.    See  Nokmajt  Akchiieciuke. 

South  of  the  royal  domain,  in  Burgundy,  there 
had  existed  for  centuries  great  establishments  of 
monks,  famous  for  their  architecture.  The  Abbey 
of  Cluny  was  their  central  seat,  whence  they  sent 
out  colonies,  and  built  abbeys  after  the  model  of 
the  parent  one.  The  style  in  which  they  worked 
was  also  an  advanced  Romanesque,  but  different 
from  that  of  the  Normans. 

Between  these  two  provinces  lay  the  royal  domain. 
Owing  to  the  weak  state  of  the  kingdom,  archi- 
tecture had  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c.  the 
monarchy  revived,  and  for  the  next  two  centuries 
was  governed  by  wise  and'  powerful  monarchs,  who 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  royal  supremacy. 
A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  literature  and 
arts  of  the  country,  by  which  architecture  profited 
largely.  From  the  state  of  ruin  into  which  the 
kingdom  had  faUeu,  there  were  almost  no  churches 
existing  worthy  of  the  new  state  of  things.  New 
and  great  designs  were  formed:  hitherto,  almost 
all  the  important  churches  of  France  were  abbey 
churches  j  now,  under  the  royal  patronage,  cathedrala 
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Were  td  be  bailt.  The  bishops,  envious  of  the 
power  of  the  monks,  lent  their  powerftd  aid,  and 
the  whole  of  the  laity  joined  heartOy  in  the  work. 
With  such  a  universal  impulse,  no  wonder  that 
architecture  took  a  great  stride,  and  new  forms  were 
introduced.  It  is  to  this  period  and  people  that  we 
owe  the  development  of  the  true  or  pointed  Gothic 
style. 

We  have  already  seen  at  Vezelay  how  nearly  the 
Burgundiau  monks  had  approached  to  Gothic.  To 
complete  the  development,  it  only  required  the  side- 
walls  and  vaulting  of  the  nave  to  be  raised,  so  as 
to  admit  of  •  windows  over  the  roofs  of  the  side- 
galleries  ;  and  the  flying  buttresses  to  be  raised 
with  them,  so  as  to  receive  the  thrxxst  of  the  vault 
— the  latter  being  constructed  with  pointed  groin 
ribs,  and  the  side  and  transverse  ai-chea  carried  to 
the  height  of  the  groins.  The  laic  architects  of 
the  royal  domain  soon  accomplished  this  step,  and 
the  new  style  sprung  up  and  progressed  with  the 
most  astonishing  rapidity.  ; 

The  earliest'  example  we  have  of  the  fuEy! 
developed  Gothiq  style  is  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Penis,  in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the 
kings  of  France.  It  was  founded  by  the  AbbS 
Suger  iu  1144.  The  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame  of 
Paris  soon  followed,  and  almost  contemporary  with 
it  arose  the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Chartres, 
Kheims,  Amiens,  Beanvais,  Bourges,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

Another  canse  which  tended  much'  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  ;the  style,  was  the  invention  about 
the  same  time  of  painted  glass.  The  Romanesque 
architects  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their 
churches  with  frescoes  and  other  paintings  ;  but 
this  new  mode  of  introducing  >  the  most  brilliant 
co1otu:s  into  their  designs'  was  at  once  seized  upon 
by  the  northern  architects.  The  small'  circular- 
arfihed  windows,  which  were  still  in  many  instances 
retained  long  after  the  pointed-airch'  had  become 
usual  in  the  vaulting,  no  longer  sufficed  to  light  the 
churches  when  filled  with  stained  glass.  They 
were  therefore  enlarged,  two  or  even  three  were 
thrown  into  one,  divided  only  by  muUions ;  this 
compound  'WindoW'  was  again  increased'  until  the 
compartment  of  the  clerestory  became  alinost  wholly 
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absorbed.  The  architects  were  then  forced  to 
conform  the  arches  of  their  windows  to  the'  pointed 
outline  of  the  side^arches  of  the  vaulting.  This  desire 


for  more  and  more  sjiace  for  stained  glass  Was 
the  origin  of  the  window-tracery,  which  forms 
so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  style.  It  is  the 
last  attenuated  remains  of  the  wall  space  of  the 
clerestory,  whleh  was  at' last  entirely  absorbed. 

Fig.  9,  from  Nfttre  Dame,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  progress  of'Freflch  Gothic.  The  left-hand 
portion  of  the  elevation  shews  the  mode  of  fenes- 
tration adopted.  The  clerestory  windows  are  small ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  light,  the  vault  of  the 

fallery  next  the  window  is  kept  very  high, 
'his  was  the  original  design ;  but  during  the 
construction  of  the  cathedrsuj  the  importance  of 
stained  glass  had  become  so  great,  that  the  design 
was  altered  to  give  larger  windows  for  its  display, 
as  shewn  on  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion. These  windows  also  shew  the  simple  early 
forms  of  traceiy ;  that  in  the  aisle  windows  being 
later  and  more  advanced.  Fig.  10  Shews  two  bays 
from  Toumay  Cathedral,'  and  is  a  good  specimen 
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of  the  mode  in  which  the  whole  space  of  the  side- 
walls  was  made  available  for  window  tracery  and 
stained  glass. 

The  further  history  Of  Gothic  architecture  in 
France  is  simply  the  following'  out,  to  their 
furthest  limits,  of  the  principles  above  indicated,  on 
which  the  early  architects  had,  unconsciously  been 
working  when  they  originated  the  style.     So  long 
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as  the  Gothic  architects  worked  on.  these  principles, 
they  advanced  and  improved  theu'  architecture. 
When,  however,  the  style  had  become  fully  devel- 
oped and  matured  (about  1300  A.D.),  the  spirit  o£ 
progress  died.  No  new  features  were  developed. 
The  architects  seemed  to  think  that  in  its  main 
elements  their  style  was  complete,  and  contented 
themselves  with  continuing  the  traditional  style  of 
their  forerunners,  pushing  to  their  extremest  limits 
the  principles  handed  down  to  them.  Thus,  the 
height  of  the  cathedrals  was  extended  till,  at 
Beauvais,  it  exceeded  the  power  of  the  architects 
to  prop  up  the  vaultiug.  The  system  of  buttresses 
and  pinnacles  was  developed  with  the  utmost  skill, 
tin  at  last  the  originaJ  simplicity  and  repose  of  the 
designs  were  lost,  and  the  exteriors  presented  an 
elaborate  system  of  scaffolding  and  propping-up  in 
stone.  The  beautiful  forms  of  the  early  tracery 
became  distorted  into  all  manner  of  flowing  curves, 
graceful  but  unmeaning,  of  the  Flamboyant  period 
(q.  v.) ;  and,  in  short,  the  art  became  lost  in 
mere  cleverness  of  design  and  dexterity  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  architect's  place  was  usurped  by  the 
freemason. 

It  is  iu  the  cathedrals  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  above  referred  to,  that  we  find  the  noblest 
development  of  the  Gothic  style.  Everything  tended 
to  make  them  so.  The  nation  was  tmited  in  the 
effort — all  the  science,  aU  the  arts,  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times  were  centred  in  the  church.  In 
it,  and  that  almost  exclusively,  the  sculptor,  the 
painter,  the  historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  divine, 
all  found  scope  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas 
on  the  sculptured  walls,  porches,  and  niches,  or  the 
painted  windows  of  the  cathedrals — the, churches 
of  the  people. 

The  progress  of  this  style  in  other  countries  is  no 
less  remarkable.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history 
did  any  style  of  architectxu^e  ever  spread  so  wide,  or 
give  rise,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  so  many  splendid 
buildings.  No  sooner  had  the  style  been  invented 
iu  the  central  provinces  of  Prance,  than  it  imme- 
diately spread  over  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
superseding  all  other  styles,  and  produorug  similar 
splendid  buildings  wherever  it  went. 

We  will  note  shortly  a  few  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  style  in  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
spread  also  over  the  south  of  K'ance  and  Spain ; 
but  the  latter  countries  have  not  yet  been  fully 
illustrated. 

English  Oothic. — The  Normans  introduced  their 
round-arched  style  at  the  Conquest  in  1066,  and 
there  are  some  fine  specimens  of'  this  style  both 
in  England  and  Scotland — St  Cross,  Hampshire; 
Durham  Cathedral ;  Kelso  and  Jedburgh  Abbeys, 
&c.  But  these  buildings  are  not  copies  of  those  of 
Normandy.  The  English  have  always,  in  adopting 
stjdes,  given  them  a  national  impress.  As  it  was 
with  the  Norman,  so  it  was  to  a  stUl  greater 
degree  with  the  pointed  Gothic.  This  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  1174,  by  WiUiam  of 
Sens,  who  superintended  the  rebuilding  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  The  English  architects  soon  began 
;6o  follow  out  a  pointed  style  of  their  own.  They 
borrowed  much  from  France,  and  worked  it  out  in 
their  own  way,  forming  what  is  now  called  the  Early 
English  style.  The  differences  between  the  early 
Gothic  of  France  and  England  extend  to  almost 
every  detail.  The  mouldings,  bases,  caps,  pinnacles, 
buttresses,  and  f  oKage  of  the  latter  are  all  impressed 
with  the  early  English  feeling.  In  France,  the 
feeling  of  the  early  Gothic  is  one  of  unrest — a  con- 
stant struggle  forward.  In  England,  the  effort  for 
progress  is  not  so  marked — that  of  carefulness  and 
completeness  prevails.  In  the  plans  of  the  cathedrals 
the  differences  are  marked  (see  figs.  11, 12),  as  the 


accompanying  plans  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Salisbury 
and  Amiens  shew.  The  termination  of  a  French 
cathedral  or  church  is  invariably  circular  ended  or 
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apsidal — a  form  derived  from  the  circular  tomb- 
house  or  baptistery,  which  in  early  Christian  times 
was  built  separately,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the 
cathedral.  The  Enghsh  cathedral,  on  the  contrary, 
is  almost  always  square  ended.  The  French  tran- 
septs have  almost  no  projection;  the  English  ones 
have  great  projections — Salisbury  and  Canterbury 
having  two  transepts.  The  French  cathedrals  are 
short  and  very  lofty ;  the  English,  long  and  com- 
paratively low.  The  French  buildings  are  perhaps 
the  grandest  and  most  aspiring,  the  English  the 
most  finished  and  picturesque. 

The  exterior  of  the  chevet  was  a  difficulty  with 
the  French  and  Germans,  and,  as  at  Beauvais  and 
Cologne,  resembles  an  intricate  and  confused  mass 
of  scaffolding.  This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  the 
English  square  ends,  which  afforded  scope  for  the 
very  Enghsh  arrangement  of  the  '  Five  Sisters' 
at  York,  or  for  a  large  field  of  stained  glass  ia  a 
single  wiudow. 

The  western  portals  of  the  French  cathedrals, 
such  as  Eheims  and  Amiens,  are  among  the  boldest 
and  most  magnificent  features  of  their  architecture. 
In  these  the  EneUsh  were  not  far  behind,  as  the 
western  portals  of  Peterborough  and  York  shew. 

The  outlines  of  the  English  cathedrals  are  usually 
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very  piotureaque  and  well  balanced,  the  western 
towers  grouping  harmoniously  with  the  central,  and 
in  this  respect  the  English  have  the  advantage. 

In  the  application  oi  vaulting,  the  English  carried 
out  their  own  ideas.  They  were  always  fond  of 
wooden  roofs,  and  probably  this  may  have  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  many  beautiful  kinds  of  vaults 
which  form  so  fine  a  feature  of  Engliah  Gothic 
(see  "Vatjlting,  Ean-traobry).  In  England  the 
style  lasted  longer  than  on  the  continent. 

The  Germans  were  nearly  a  century  in  adopting 
the  pointed  style  after  its  invention  in  France ;  and 
when  it  wa3_  introduced,  it  retained  the  appearance 
of  a  foreign  importation.  It  never  was  so  completely 
naturalised  as  in  England.  The  so-called  beauties 
of  the  German  Gothic  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  exceUeut  specimens  of  masonry 
than  as  artistic  developments  of  the  style.  The 
open-work  spires,  for  example,  are  fine  pieces  of 
construction,  and  have  a  striking  effect ;  but  from 
the  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  commit  the'work 
to  masons,  who  rejoice  in  displaying  their  manual 
dexterity.  The  later  Gothic  in  Germany  is  the 
most  Splendid  development  of  the  stone-cutter's  art 
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and  the  draughtsman's  ingenuity,  these  run  riot, 
while  the  artist  is  entirely  awauting.  The  distor- 
tions of  fig.  13  may  serve  as  an  example. 

The  Gothic  style  forced  its  way  also  into  classic 
Italy,  but  there  it  was  never  understood  nor  prac- 
tised in  its  true  spirit.  It  was  evidently  an  imita- 
tion from  the  beginning.  The  Italian  architects 
tried  to  vie  with  those  of  the  north  in  the  size  of 
their  buildings,  some  of  which,  as  San  Petronio  a,t 
Bologna,  and  Milan  Cathedral,  are  enormous.  The 
former  illustrates  the  defects  of  Italian  Gothic. 
The  arches  are  very  wide,  and  there  are  few  piers. 
There  is  therefore  a  bare  and  naked  effect,  which 
is  not  compensated  for  by  any  richness  of  sculpture 
or  colour.  There  is  a  want  of  scale  about  Italian 
Gothic  buildings,  as  there  is  about  those  of  ItaKan 
classic  architecture,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Size 
alone  is  depended  on  for  producing  grandeur  of 
effect.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  mark  the  size, 
and  give  a  scale  by-which  to  judge  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  buildings  in  those  styles.  A  large  classic 
temple  is  simply  a  smaU  one  magnified.  In  true 
Gothic  architecture  the  qase  is  different.  Not  only 
are  the  general  dimensions  magnified  in  a  large 
edifice,  but  also  the  parts  are  multiplied.  The 
columns  and  shafts  remain  of  the  same  size,  but 
their  number  is  increased.  The  arches  are  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  general  dimensions,  but  the 
caps,  bases,  and  'mouldings  remain  of  the  same 
size  as  in  a  smaller  building,  and  thus  indicate  the 
greater  size  of  the  arch.  A  true  Gothic  bmldittg  of 
forge  dimensions  thus  tells  its  own  greatness,  but 
in  a  classic  or  Italian  Gothic  edifice  the  size  has  to 


be  found  out.  Stained  glass  was  little  used  in  Italy. 
It  may  have  been  intended  to  decorate  the  walls 
vnth  frescoes — as  indeed  is  the  case  in  a  few 
examples.  The  Church  of  St  Francis,  at  Assisi,  is 
the  most  remarkable  building  of  this  kind,  and  is 
a  most  interesting  example  of  fresco-decoration. 

The  towns  of  Italy,  being  early  enfranchised, 
have  many  municipal  buildings  in  the  Gothic  style. 
These  will  be  treated  along  with  those  of  Belgium 
hereafter.    See  Municipal  Aeohitbotuee. 

We_  might,  in  the  same  manner,  trace  the  Gothic 
style  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe ; 
but  its  history  is  similar  in  all.  It  is  in  England 
and  Prance  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  style  was 
most  felt,  and  the  finest  examples  remain.  Our 
space  has  not  permitted  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  various  styles  of  Gothic  in  each  country.  The 
more  important  of  these  will  be  treated  separately. 
See  Early  English,  Dbcoeated,  Peependiculajr, 
Flambotajjt. 

We  may,  however,  state  generally,  that  both  in 
France  and  England  the  style  had  a  complete  exist- 
ence— it  was  bom,  arrived  at  maturity;  and  died. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  early  architects  had  pushed 
the  design  to  its  utmost  limits,  they  rested  from 
their  labours,  well  satisfied  with  their  splendid 
achievements.  Their  successors  occupied  themselves 
with  forms  and  details,  and  with  the  perfecting  of 
every  minute  part.  The  art  finally  passed  away, 
and  left  architecture  in  the  hands  of  trade  cor- 
porations— masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  &o. — ^who 
monopolised  the  whole  work,  and  acted  independ- 
ently to  the  exclusion  of  one  directing  mind.  The 
result  was  as  we  have  seen  :  architecture  became 
masonic  skill,  and  Gothic  was  finally  superseded 
by  the  revival  of  classic  architecture  in  the  16th 
century. 

GO'THLAND  (Swed.  Gottland),  an  island  in  the 
Baltic,  lying  between  57° — 58°  N.  lat.,  and  18° — 
19°  SC  E.  long.,  which,  with  F9.roe,  Gotska,  Sandoe, 
and  other  smaller  islands,  constitutes  the  Swedish 
Isen  or  province  of  Gottland  and  Wisby.  Pop. 
nearly  50,000;;  and  the  superficial  area  about  1200 
square  miles.  Chief  town,  Wisby  (q.  v.).  G.  con- 
sists mainly  of  terrace-like  slopes  of  limestone 
formation,  encircled  by  cliffs  which  are  broken  by 
numerous  deep  fiords,  more  especially  on  the  west 
coasts  of  the  island,  the  eastern  parts  of  which 
are  flat.  The  surface  is  in  many  parts  hilly  and 
well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  sufficiently  mild  to 
allow  of  the  grape  and  mulberry  ripening  in 
favourable  situations  in  the  open  air.  The  land 
is  divided  among  many  small  proprietors,  who 
Kve  in  separate  and  detached  homesteads.  The 
island  of  G.  was  for  ten  years  (from  1439  to  1449) 
the  self-elected  place  of  banishment  of  King  Eric 
X.,  who,  after  long-continued  dissensions  with  his 
Swedish  and  Damsh  subjects,  retired  to  Wisby, 
where  he  shut  himself  up  in .  the  castle  with 
his  favourite  mistress  and  a  band  of  followers. 
Having  refused  to  resume  his  duties,  he  was  declared 
to  have  forfeited  the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  thenceforward  he  subsisted  by  pillaging 
the  ships  and  infesting  the  coasts  of  the  lands  he 
had  formerly  governed.  The  remains  of  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
but  more  especially  in  and  around  Wisby,  attest 
its  former  wealth,  and  afford  many  noble  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries.  The  chief  exports  of  G.  are  wood, 
sandstone,  marble,  Ume,  and  leather. 

GOTHS  (Lat.  Oothi,  Oofhones,  Guttones,  Gutw, 
&c.;  Otr.'  Gotthoi,  Gottoi,  Gtmtthoi,  Guihonea;  Gothic, 
Gutthiuda),  the   name   of   a   powerful   nation    of 
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antiquity,  belonging  to  the  Germanic:  race.  By  some 
■writers  they  are  thought  to  have  had  a  Sfiandi- 
navian  origin,  which  was  the  belief  of  their  own 
historian,  Jomandes.  Indeed,  Jomandes,  Procopius, 
Capitohnus,  and  TrebelHus  Pollio  identified  them 
with  the  Getee,  a  branch  of  the  Tliracian  group  of 
nations ;  but  later  researches,  especially  those '  of 
Dr -Latham,  leave  it  almost  without  a  doubt  that 
the  G.  were  originally  Germans.  '  The .  earliest 
notice  of  them  extant  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
is  that  of  Pytheas  of  Marseille^  who  hved  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  book 
of  travels,  some  fragments^  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  workS'  of  other  writers.  ,  In  one  of 
these  fragments,  we  find  mention  made  of  a  tribe  of 
Guttones  bordering  upon  the  Gernians,  and  who 
lived  round  a  gulf  of  the  sea  called  IJentonomon, 
a  day's  sail  from  the'  island  of  Abalus,  i  where 
they  used  to  gather-  amber,  and  seU  it  to  the 
neighbouring  Teutones.  This  gulf,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  the  Frisclie.  Hajf,  situated  on 
the  Prussian  shore  of  the  Baltic.  The  next  notice 
that  occurs  of  the  G.  is  in  the  Gernnania  of  Tacitus, 
in  which  they  are  called  Gothones,  and  are  repre- 
sented as  dwelling  beyond  the  Lygii ;  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  as  the  one  pointed  out  by  Pytheas, 
though  not  on  the  sea-coast.  ■  Tacitus  also  distin- 
guishes them  from  the  Gothiniy  a  tribe,  east  of  the 
Quadi  and'  Marcomanui,  and  who  are  represented 
by  him  as  using  the  Gall i can  tongue,  r  The  Gothones, 
according  to  this  historian,  were  under  regal  govern- 
ment, and  on  that  account  not  quite  so  free  as  the 
other  tribes  of  Germany,  but  stiU  they  enjoyed  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  liberty.^  The .  tribes  next 
beyond  them,  and  dwelling  immediately  on  the 
sea-coaat,  were  the  Eugii  and  Lemovii,  whose  form 
of  government  was  also  monarchical,  and  their 
weapons,  hke  those  of  the  Gothones,  round  shields 
and  short  swords. 

We  next  hear  of  the  G.  as  settled  on  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea,  about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
early  in  the  3d  century.  But  at  what  time,  or 
imder  what  circumstances,  their  migration  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Euxiue  took  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  'Either  a  pestilence  or  a  famine,' 
says  Gibbon,  '  a  victory  or  a  defeat,  an  oracle  of 
the  gods  or  the  eloquence  of  a  daring  leader, 
were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic  arms  on  the 
milder  climate  of  the  south.'  In  their  new  home, 
which  was  also  the  country  of  the  Getae  (whence, 
perhaps,'  the  error  that  confounded  them  with 
that  people),  the  G.  increased  both  in  numbers 
and  strength,  so  that,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus  (222—235  A.  D.),  they  made  some 
formidable  inroads  upon  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  (244 — 249  A.D.),  they 
ravaged  that  province,  and  even  advanced  to  the 
siege  of  Marcianopolis  in  Mcesia  Secunda.  The 
iiihabitants  ransomed  their  lives  and  property  by  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  the  invaders  withdrew  for 
a  time  to  their  own  country.  Under  Decius,  however, 
they  again  entered  Mcesia  to  the  number  of  about 
70,000,  led  by  a  kiag  named  Cniva.  Decius  himself 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  found  them  engaged 
before  ■  Nicopolis.  On  his  approach,  they  raised 
the  siege,  and  marched  away  to  Philippopolis,  a 
city  of  Thrace,  near  the  foot  of  Moxmt  Hsemus. 
Decius  pursued  them  by  forced  marches ;  but  at  a 
convenient  opportunity,  the  G.  turned  with  unex- 
ampled fury  upon  the  Boman  legions,  and  utterly 
defeated  them.  Philippopolis  next  fell  before  them 
by  storm,. after  a  long  resistance,  during  which,  and 
the  massacre  that  followed,  100,000  of  its  inhabitants 
are  reported  to  have,  been  slain.  This  was  in  250 
A.D.  In  the  following  year,  another  tremendous 
battle  took  plac^  near  an  obscure  town.called  Forum 
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Trebonii,  in  Mossia,  in  which  the  Romans  were  again 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  the. Emperor  Decius 
and  his  son  being  in  the  number  of .  the  slain.  The 
succeeding  emperor,  Gallus,  purchased,  their,  retreat 
by  an  immediate  present  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  the  promise  of  an  annual  tribute  for  the  future, 
The  Otj  now  set  themselves  to  the  acquisition ,  of 
a  fleet,  and  .with  this,  in  253,  advanced  to  the  con- 
quest of  Pityus,  a  Greek  town  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the,  Black  Sea,  ,  which  ,  they  completely 
destroyed.  ,  In  258,  they  besieged  and  took  Trebi- 
zond,  when  a  great  fleet  of  ships  that,  were  in  the 
port  fell  into  .their  hands.  In  these,  they  deposited 
the  booty  of  the  city,  which  was  of  immense  value ;. 
chained  the  robust  youth  of  the  sea-coast  to  their 
oars ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus.  ,  In  the  f oUowiug ,  year,  with  a  still  more 
powerful  force  of  men  and  ships,  they  took  Chalce- 
don,  Nicomedia,  Nice,  Prusa,  Apauraaa,  and  Cius. 
In  a  third  expedition,  which  numbered  as  many  as 
500  vessels,  they  took,  Cyzious,  then  sailed  down 
the  Mgesm.,  ravaged  the  coast  qf, Attica,  and^in 
262  anchored  at  the  Pirasus.  Athens  was  now 
taken  and  plundered,  and  many  other  renowned 
places  in  Greece  were  either  partially  or,  wholly 
destroyed.  Even  Italy  was  threatened;  but,  says 
Gibbon,  'the  apprflaeh  of  such  imminent  danger 
awakened  the  indolent  GaUienus  from  his  dream 
of  pleasure.'  The  emperor  appeared  in  arms ;  and 
his  presence  seems  to  have  checked  the  ardo(ir, 
andto  have  divided  the,  strength  of  the  enemy.  A 
portion  of  the  G.  now  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  m  269  they  again  started  on  a  mari- 
time expedition  in  far  greater  numbers  than  ever. 
Aiter  ravaging  the  coasts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  main  armament  at  length  anchored  before 
Thessalonica..  In  Claudius,  the  successor  of  GaUi- 
enus, however,  the  G.  found  a  far  abler  general 
than  any  they  had  yet  contended  with.  This 
emperor  defeated  their  immense  host,  said  to  num- 
ber as  many  as  320,000  men,  in  three  successive 
battles,  takmg  or  sinking  their  fleet,  and  after  an 
immense  slaughter  of  their  troops,  pursuing  such  as 
escaped  until  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the  passes  of 
Mount  Haemus,  where  they  perished  for  the  most 
part  by  famine.  This,  however,  was  only  a  single 
reverse.  Aurehan,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  them,  in  272  the  large  pro- 
vince of'  Dacia,  after  which  there  was  compara- 
tive peace  between  the  combatants  for  about,  fifty 
years.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino,  their  king, 
Arario,  again  provoised  hostUity,  but  was  obliged 
eventually  to  sue  for  peace  with  the  master  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Under  VaJens,  they  once  more 
encountered  the  Roman  legions,  with  whom  they 
carried  on  a  war  for  about  three  years  (367 — 369) 
with  tolerable  success.  They  now  began  to,  be 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Ostro-Goths  and 
Visi-Goths,  or  the  G.  of  the  East  and  "West ;  the 
former  iahabiting  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  latter,  the  Daoian  province  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  On  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  the 
Visigoths  sought  the  protection  of  Valens  against 
those  barbarians,  and  in  375  were  allowed  by 
him  to  pass  into  MoBsia,  to  the  number  of  about 
200,000.  Great  numbers  of  them  also  now  took 
service  in  the  Roman  army;  but  a  dispute  soon 
arose  between  the  G.  and  their  new  allies,  which 
led  to  a  decisive  battle,  in  378,  near  Adrianople, 
in  which  the  emperor  Valens  lost  his  life.  The  G. 
now  threatened  Constantinople,  but  were  not.  able 
to  take  it ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
there  was  again  a  period  of  comparative  peace. 

Henceforward,  the  history  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths  flows  in  two  rather  divergent  streams. 
Before  tracing  either,  of  these,  however,  it  should 
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be  mentioned  that  the  G.;  for  the  most  part,  became 
converts  to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c,  ado'pting  the  Arian'form  of  belief,  in  aoooiTd- 
anoe  with  the  insti'uotiona  of  their  renowned  teacher 
and  apostle,  Bishop  Ulfilas.'  Here,  also,  it  i  may  be 
stated  that  the  term  MojBO-Goths  was  applied  to 
certain  of  the  Western  G.,  who 'having  settled  in 
Moesia,  there  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, under  the  protection  of  the  Eoman  emperbrs.' 

Visigoths. — Upon  the  death  of  iTheodosius  the 
Great'  in  895,  and  the  'partition  of'  the  empire 
between  Honorius  and  Aroadius,  the  renowned 
Alai'ic,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  sought  the  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  upon  being 
refused,  invaded  Greece  with  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen. About  400,  he  invaded  Italy,'  took  and 
pillaged  Rome '(410),  and  was  preparing  to  carry  his' 
arms  into'  Sicily  and  Africa,  when  his  career  was 
arrested  by  death.  See  Alamo.  Alario  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  sovereignty  by  Athaulf  (410 — 415), 
who,  ha-ving  married  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Hon- 
orius, withdrew  from  Italy  into  the  south  -  of  Gaul, 
and  about  412  crossed  tlie  Pyrenees  into'Spain. 
Athaulf  was  assassinated  at  Barcelona,'  and  his 
successor,  Sigeric,  dying-  the  same  year,  the  choice  of 
the  G.  now  fell  on  WaHia-'(415 — 418),  who  extended 
his  power  over  a  great  part  of  Southern  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  madetCovdouse  his  capital.  The  G.,  under 
this  monarch,  greatly  assisted  the-iRomans  in  their 
contests  with  the  Vandals  and  'tite  Aland.  Wallia 
was  succeeded  by  Theodoriol.  (418 — 451),  son  of 
the  great  Alaric.  '  He  lost  his  life  in  the  bloody' 
engagement  of  ChMons-sur-Mame,'  leaving  "the 
throne  to  his  soil  Thoristnund  (451'-^452)i  who,  how- 
ever, was  assassinated  by  his  brbthfer  Theodoric  II. 
(452--466),  who  reigned  for  some  years,  but  was 
at  length  himself  assassinated  by  his  bro-ther  Euric 
(466—483),  whose  reign  was  unusually  brilliant  and 
successful^  He  extended  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Visigoths  considerably  both  in  -France  aftd  Spain, 
introduced  the  arts  of  civilisation  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  drew  up  for  their  use  a  code  of  lawsj  in 
which  were  embodied  many  sound  principles  of 
jurisprudence.  Under  his  successors,  Alaric  II. 
(483—506)  and  Amalaric  (506—531),  however,  the 
kingdom  of  the. Visigoths  declined  before  that  'of 
theJB^nks.  The  former  fell  by  the  hand  of  CloVis 
in  bfttle  in  507,  and  the  latter  was  killed'  either  in 
battle  or  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  the  year  531. 
Under  his  successor  Theudes,  the  rule  of  the  Visi- 
goths was  confined  exclusively  to  Spain.  '  Theudes 
was  in  his  turn  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  Barce- 
lona in  the  jesx  548.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  trace  ■the '  long  line  of  Visigothic  kings  that 
subsequently  ruled  in  Spain  from  this . '  period 
dOjTO  to  the  year  711.  The  Visigothic  pbwer  was 
completely  broken,  and  their  last  king,  Epdrigo'  or 
Jjbderick,  slain  by  the  Saracen  invaders  on  the 
battle-field  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera. 

Ostrogotlis.- — At  the  time  When  the  Visigoths  were 
admitted  by  Valens  -within  the  boundaries  of'  the 
Koman  empire,  the  same  favour  was  sohoited  by 
the'  Ostrogoths,  but  was  refused  them  by  that 
emperor.  They  revenged  themselves  for  this  slight 
or' injury  by  making  frequent  incursions  into  the 
Eibman  territories,  sometimes  on  their  own  account, 
and  sometimes  as  the  allies  of  the  Visigoths.  In 
386,  the  Ostrogoths  '  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
under  their  king  or  general,  Alatheus,  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Danube,  when  many  thoustaids 
of  them  perished,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans, 
or  in  the  waves  of  the  river.  After  this,  they 
t^btained  a  settlement  in  Phrygia  and  Lydla,  but 
Were  ever  ready  to  aid  any  fresh  band  of  barbarians 
that  prepared  te  assault  the  empire.  _  Thus,-  they 
j'dmed  Attila  in  his  renOrwned  expedition  against 


Gaul  (450 — 453),  and  fell  by  thousands :  under  the 
swords  of  their  kinsmen  the  Visigoths  at  the  battle 
of  Ohftlons-sur-Mame.    After  this,  they  obtained  a 
settlement  in  Pannonia^  whence  they  pressed  upon 
the  eastern  empire  -with  such  effect,  that  the  sove- 
reigns of  Constantinople  were  glad  to  purchase  their 
forbearance  iby  large  presents  of  money..    In  475, 
Theodoric,  the  greatest  of  the  Ostrogoth  sovereigns, 
succbeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  Theodemir.     He  directed  his  arms  almost 
immediately  against  the-  eastern  >  emperor  &no  ; 
and- having  gained  - oonsiderablen advantages-  over 
him,  obtained  a  grant  of  some  of  the  richest  pro- 
vinces in  the-  empire.    Eventually,  he  was  named 
chief  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  indeed  consul  for 
the  year  484.  -  In  488,  -with  the  consent  and  advice 
of  Zeno,  he  planned  an  immense  expedition  against. 
Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  who  had  held  that  title 
since   476,  When   he   dethroned '  Augustulua,   the 
last  of  the  western   emperors.     Theodoric  utterly 
defeated  Odoacer,  slew  him,  it  is  said,  with  his 
o-wu  hand,  and  reigned  undisturbed  sovereign  of 
Italy  until  his  death  in  526.    The  seat  of  his  empire 
was  at  Ravenna,  which  he  sometimes  exchanged  for 
Verona,  and  once — i.  e.,  in  500 — ^he  visited  Rome, 
when  he  convened  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and 
declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to  rule  the  people 
committed  to  'his  charge  -with  even-handed  justice. 
To  a  great  extentj  he  fulfilled  this  promise,  and 
governed  his  subjects  upon  the  whole  wisely  and 
to' their  advantage.     The- glory  of  his  reign  was, 
however,  sullied  by  the  execution  of  two  of  the 
most   distinguished   men    of  <  i  that    age,    Boethius 
and  '  Symmachns,   upon   the   plea-  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  agauist  him.    During  his 
reign,  the    Ostrogoth    kingdom    included,   besides 
Italy,  all  the  adjoining  countries  within  the  Rhone 
and  the  Danube;   also  the  modem  Bosnia,  Servia,' 
Transylvania,   and  Wallachia.       In  the   disorders 
consequent  upon- the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  Emperor 
Justinian  sought  to  win  back- Italy  to  the  alle- 
giance of  the  eniperors  of  Constantinople;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  despatched  Bdisarius  at  the  -liead 
of  an  army  into  that  country.     In  536,  Belisariiis 
entered   Rome,    which    he    held    for   his  -  master, 
althbugh    invited   by  the    G.   tb   become    himself 
their  king;  but  all  his  and  his  successor's  efforts 
to  subdue  the  G.  were  at  that  time  utterly  fruitless. 
Totila  (541 — 552),   a    noble   Goth,  was   elected  as 
successor  to  Vitiges,  the  antagonist  of  Belisarius, 
but  was  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Tagina,  by  -the 
imperial  general,  Narses,  in  the  year  552.    In  that 
battle,  Totila  received  his   death-wound,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Teias,  who  did  all  that  a  brave  man 
could  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen. 
It  was  to  no  effect,  however,  for  he  also  was  killed 
in'  battle  in  the  following  year,  when  'his  head," 
says  Gibbon,  'exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to 
the  nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom-  was  no  more.' 
The   Ostrogoths,'  broken,   and  dispersed   by  their 
calamities,    henceforward    disappear   from    histoly 
as   a  distinct  nation,  their  throne  in  Italy  being 
filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  while  the  nation 
generally  became  absorbed  in  -the  indiscriminate 
mass  of.  Alanii  Huns,  Vandals,  Burgnndiana,  -  and 
Franks,  who  had  from  time  to  time  established 
themselves  in  the   dbminions  of   the  old  Roman 
empire. 

GOTLAND  (GOTALAND,  or  GOTARIKE), 
the  most  southern  of  the  three  old  provinces  or 
main  divisions  of  Sweden  (q.  v.).  G.  is  now  di-nded 
into  l2  laens  or  departments;  it  has  a  superficial 
area  of  about ,  37^000  square  miles,  or  one-fifth 
that  of  all  Sweden,  and  a  populatibn  of  2,202,305. 
The  greater  part  of  the  region,  more  especially  in  the 
north  and  in  the  interior,  is  co-^ered  with  mountains, 
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forests,  and  lakes,  but  its  southern  districts 
contain  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Sweden. 
The  principal  lakes  are  the  Wener  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Wetter  (q.  v.).  The  river  Gota,  which  was  unfit 
for  navigation  on  account  of  its  cataracts,  the  most 
picturesque  of  which  is  TroUhattan,  has  been 
rendered  navigable  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
locks  and  canals,  and  it  is  now  open  to  vessels  of 
considerable  burden  from  Gottenborg,  on  the  Catte- 
gat,  to  Lake  Wener,  from  whence  the  Gota  Canal 
extends  the  hne  (of  260  miles)  of  internal  oommuTii- 
cation  across  the  kingdom  to  its  eastern  shores. 
G.  comprehends  a,  large  portion  of  the  mining 
districts,  and  is  especially  rich  in  iron  and  alum,  and 
yields  good  copper,  nickel,  coal,  &o.  The  peasantry 
are  superstitious,  attached  to  their  old  traditional 
usages  and  their  national  costume,  but  are  honest 
and  industrious,  hospitable  and  contented. 

GOTTENBOEG  (Swed.  OStaborg),  next  to 
Stockholm,  the  most  important  city  of  Sweden, 
in  lat.  57°  41'  N.,  long.  11°  58'  E.,  and'the  principal 
town  of  the  Isen  of  Gottenborg.  The  population, 
in  1858,  was  32,173,  exclusive  of  its  extensive 
environs.  G.,  which  was  founded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1618,  is  situated  on  the  river  Gijta, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Cattegat,  and  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  town ;  the  former  intersected  by 
numerous  canals,  which  are  bordered  by  alUes  of 
fine  trees,  and  spaimed  by  numerous  bridges  ;  and 
the  latter  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  adjacent 
rocky  heights.  Its  admirable  harbour,  which  is 
protected  by  three  forts,  affords  safe  anchorage  to 
ships  of  heavy  burden,  and  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  extensive  foreign  commerce.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  town  have  wide  and  regular  streets 
and  good  stone  houses ;  but  there  are  few  buildings 
deserving  of  special  notice  excepting  the  new 
church,  the  Exchange,  the  Cathedral,  the  Town- 
hall,  and  Arsenal.  6.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  district.  It  has 
good  schools,  one  of  them  founded  by  Oscar  I.,  the 
late  king,  for  the  children  of  soldiers;  a  pubUc 
library ;  and  an  academy  of  science  and  literature, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1775;  besides  various 
educational,  literary,  and  benevolent  institutions 
of  merit.  The  completion,  in  1832,  of  the  Gota 
Canal,  which  connects  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Baltic,  has  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on 
the  commercial  relations  of  G.,  by  bringing  it  into 
direct  communication  with  Stockholm  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  which  it 
supplies  with  the  products  of  foreign  commerce 
and  its  own  home-industry.  The  latter  has  of 
late  years  attained  considerable  importance,  and 
now,  besides  ship -building,  includes  extensive 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sail- 
cloths, tobacco,  snuff,  glass,  paper,  sugar,  and 
porter.  In  1859,  3221  vessels,  of  425,964  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  the  port.  The  exports  are 
iron,  copper,  deals,  tar  and  pitch,  alum,  fish, 
&c. ;  and  the  imports,  salt,  cereals,  wine,  and 
the  ordinary  articles  of  colonial  trade. 

GOTTFRIED  VON  STRASBUBG,  or  GOD- 
FREY OP  STRASBURG,  so  caUed,  it  is  behoved, 
either  from  having  been  born,  or  from  having  resided 
in  the  town  of  Strasburg  in  Alsace,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  or  minnesingers  of  the  Middle 
High  German  period.  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  century.  His  chief  work,  Tristan, 
in  the  composition  of  which  he  was  employed  at  his 
death,  and  which  extends  to  about  20,000  stanzas, 
was  written  about  the  year  1207,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Hartmann  of  Aue,  whom  he  celebrates  as  the 
first  of  German  narrators,  and  after  the  pubMcation 
of  the  first  portion  of  Wolfram  von  Esohenbach's 
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Pardval,  to  the  prologue  to  which  he  alludes. 
EiLhart  of  Oberge  had  worked  up  the  story  of 
Tristan  from  a  French  poem.  G.  founds  his  story 
on  another  French  poem  (of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant),  and  names  as  the  author 
Thomas  of  Brittany,  who,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  half  or  wholly  fabulous  Thomas 
of  EroEdoune,  referred  to  in  the  old  English  story 
of  Tristan,  published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Besides 
Tristan,  some  lyric  poems  by  G.  are  BtUl  extant. 
G.'s  works,  with  Ulrioh  von  Tiirheim's  and  Heinrioh 
von  ITreiberg's  continuations  of  Tristan,  were  pub- 
lished by  Fr.  H.  von  der  Hagen  (Breslau,  1823).  An 
edition  worthy  of  the  poet  is  stiU  a  desideratum. 
A  translation  of  Tristan  into  modern  German 
with  an  original  conclusion,  has  been  published 
by  H.  Kurtz  (Stuttgart,  1844). 

GO'TTINGEN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  in  lat.  51°  31'  K,  long.  9°  56'  E.,  and  one 
of  the  pleasantest  in  the  whole  of  Lower  Germany, 
is  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  both  banks  of 
an  artificial  arm  of  the  Leine,  called  the  New 
Leine,  about  60  nules  south  of  Hanover.  It  is  in 
general  well  built,  but  is  almost  destitute  of  fine 
edifices,  and  has  an  air  of  solitude,  which  even 
the  number  of  students  cannot  dissipate.  The 
Hathhaus,  an  old  castellated  and  picturesque  edifice ; 
the  educational  institutions,  of  which  there  are 
many;  the  hospital,  and  the  university,  are  the 
only  buildings  of  any  note.  The  university,  insti- 
tuted by  George  II.,  king  of  England,  and  Elector 
of  Hanover,  in  1734,  and  opened  17th  September 
1737,  is  regarded  as  the  great  national  school  of 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Nassau,  as  well  as 
of  Hanover.  Connected  with  it  are  the  library, 
containing  360,000  vols,  and  3000  manuscripts ; 
the  observatory;  the  art  museum,  with  collec- 
tions of  old  oil-paintings,  of  engravings,  of  coins 
and  models  of  all  sorts,  and  some  casts  from  the 
antique  ;  the  lying-in-hospital,  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  the  botanic  gardens  (laid  out  under 
Haller's  superintendence  in  1739),  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  town.  From  1822  to  1826,  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  university  of 
G.  averaged  1481  annually ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  troubles  of  1831,  the  number  in  1834  had  fallen 
to  860.  The  university  could,  however,  stiU  boast 
a  rare  assemblage  of  distinguished  teachers,  such 
as  Blumenbach,  Dahlmann,  Ewald,  Gauss,  Gervinus, 
Gieseler,  Herbart,  Lilcke,  Otfr.  MiiUer,  the  brothers 
Grimm,  &c.  ;  but  the  expulsion  in  1837  of  the 
'  seven  professors,'  Albredit,  Dahlmann,  Ewald, 
Gervinus,  the  two  Grimms,  and  W.  Weber,  for 
pohtical  reasons,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  univer- 
sity from  which  it  has  never  recovered.  In  1855, 
it  had  107  professors  and  713  students,  of  whom 
125  pursued  theology,  231  law,  201  medicine,  and 
156  philosophy ;  besides  337  students  from  foreign 
countries.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are 
hosiery,  leather,  and  musical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, but  the  only  flourishing  trade  of  G.  consists 
in  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  tobacco-pipes,  books,  and 
sausages.     Pop.  11,228. 

'  GOTTSCHED,  Johann  Chbistoph,  a  once 
popular  German  writer,  was  born  at  Juditenkirch, 
near  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  February  2,  1700,  and 
at  the  age  of  14  entered  the  university  of  KBnigs- 
berg  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the  ohtirch, 
but  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy, 
the  fine  arts,  and  languages.  In  1724,  he  removed 
to  Leipsic,  where  in  1730  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1734 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  died  12th 
December  1766.  G.'s  great  merit  lay  in  his 
endeavouring  to  make  the  German  language  the 
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vehicle  of  inatruotion  for  Ms  oountrymen  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  In  other  respects,  he  was  essen- 
tially French;  and  his  clear,  calm,  and  'correct' 
understanding  naturally  led  him  to  admire  writers 
like  Eacine  and  Boileau,  and  to  value  elegance, 
precision,  and  purity  of  style  more  highly  than 
all  other  merits.  Q.  executed  a  multitude  of  poems, 
critical  and  philosophical  works,  translations,  &c. 
His  tragedy,  Der  Sterbende  Oato  ('The  Dying 
Cato'),  which,  in  the  da3rs  of  its  popularity,  went 
through  not  less  than  ten  editions,  is  now  regarded 
by  his  coimtrymen  as  a  frightful  specimen  of 
'  correct '  and  watery  verse. 

GOUD  A  (Dutch,  Ter  Oduwe),  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on  the 
right  Daiik  of  the  Yssel,  at  the  iunctiou  of  the 
Gouwewith  that  river,  11  miles  north-east  of 
Rotterdam.  It  has  the  largest  market-place  in 
Holland,  consisting  of  a  spacious  square,  which 
contains  the  town-house  and  the  church  of  St  John. 
The  latter  building  has  31  magniiicent  stained 
glass  windows,  moat  of  them  30  feet  high,  and 
two  of  them  nearly  twice  that  height.  These 
windows  were  executed  between  1560  and  1603  by 
the  brothers  Grabeth,  and  are  among  the  finest  in 
Elurope.  G.  is  said  to  have  had,  ia  1751,  374 
clay-pipe  works ;  it  has  now  only  16.  The  clay 
used  in  this  manufacture  is  brought  from  Coblenz 
and  Namiir.  It  has  also  numerous  potteries,  exten- 
sive brick  and  tUe  works ;  the  bricks  are  called 
CHnkers,  or  Dutch  clinkers,  and  are  much  used 
in  building  and  in  paving.  G.  also  manufactures 
cotton,  wooUen,  and  sail  cloths,  has  rope-walks, 
gin-distilleries,  breweries,  and  a  famous  cheese- 
market,  at  whjch  G.  cheese,  made  from  new  mUk, 
and  esteemed  the  best  ia  Holland,  is  extensively 
sold.    Pop.  14,823. 

GOTJ'KEKA,  GOTCHA,  or  SEVAJ!TG,  Lakb  op, 
a  deep  inland  lake  of  Eussiaii  Armenia,  in  lat.  40° 
8'— 40°  35'  N.,  and  long.  44°  45'— 45°' 35'  E.,  30  miles 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Eriwan.  It  is  47  miles  in 
length  from  nqrth-west  to  south-east,  is  15  miles  in 
average  breadth,  and  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
district  at  an  elevation  of  5300  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  The  principal  facts  known  about  this  lake 
are,  that  it  ia  very  deep,  and  yields  good  fish ; 
that  its  banks  abound  in  volcanic  products ;  and 
that,  without  having  any  considerable  outlet,  it 
receives  the  waters  of  several  unimportant  streams. 

GOITRA  (Lophyrus  coronaius  or  Oolumha 
coronata),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  pigeon  family 
{Columhidce),  a  native  of  Java,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is  two 
feet  four  inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  biU 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  is  a  very  beautiful 
bird,  of  a  grayish-blue  colour,  parts  of  the  back 
and  wings  black  and  purplish-brown,  a  broad  white 
bar  across  the  wings.  The  head  is  adorned  with 
a  large  semicircular  crest  of  narrow  straight  silky 
feathers,  always  carried  erect.  The  G.  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  table,  and  might  probably 
be  domesticated  with  great  advantage  in  tropical 
countries ;  but  attempts  -vrhioh  have  been  made  to 
mtroduce  it  into  the  poultry  yards  of  Holland  have 
completely  failed,  owing  to  the  cUmate. 

GOURD  {Oueuriita),  a  genus  of  planta  of  the 
natural  order  Cucurbitacew,  nearly  alHed  to  the 
cucumber;  having  male  and  female  flowers  on  the 
same  plant,  the  flowers  large  and  yellow.  The 
species  are  annual  plants  of  very  rapid  growth ; 
^eir  leaves  and  stems  rough;  their  leaves  broad 
and  lobed ;  theur  stems  often  very  long  and  trail- 
ing ;  natives  of  warm  climates,  although  the  native 
region   of   the   kinds   chiefly  cultivated   ia   very 


uncertain,  and  they  have  probably  been  greatly 
modified  by  long  cultivation,  so  that  perhaps  aU 
of  them  may  be  forms  of  one  original  species,  a 
native  of  some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  The 
Common  G.  or  Pumpkin  {0.  pe^o),  with  smooth 
globose  or  pear-shaped  fruit,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  large  apple  to  Mty  or  seventy  pounds  in  weight, 
is  much  cultivated  both  in  gardens  and  fields  in 
almost  aU  parts  of  the  world  of  which  the  climate 
is  warm  enough  for  it ;  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  a 
very  important  article  of  human  food,  but  ia  alao 
used  along  with  the  superabundant  shoots  for 
feeding  cattle.  In  many  countries,  pumpkins  are 
a  principal  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  are  much  used  even  by  the  wealthy; 
they  are  not  eaten  raw,  but  dressed  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways — as  in  pies,  with  apples,  sugar,  spice, 
&c.,  or  sliced  and  fried  with  oil  or  butter,  or  made 
into  soups,  &c.  Pumpkins  are  much  cultivated  in 
North  America.  In  En^and,  they  are  also  culti- 
vated, but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  never  as 
food  for  cattle.  It  is  not  unusual  for  English 
cottagers  to  plant  them  on  dunghills,  and  to  &ain 
the  shoots  along  the  neighbouring  grass. — The 
Vegetable  Maeeow  {G.  ovifera  or  O.  succada) 
appears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  pumpkin.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia  since  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  c,  but  is  now  more  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  Britain  than  any  other  kmd  of 
G.,  being  one  of  the  most  hardy,  and  its  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  and  useful  for  culinary  purposes  at 
almost  every  stage  of  its  growth.  When  full  grown, 
the  fruit  is  elliptic,  very  smooth,  generally  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter ;  but 
these  dimensions  are  occasionally  much  exceeded. 
— One  of  the  most  valuable  gourds  for  culinary 
purposes  is  the  Gkeat  G.  (C  Tnaxima) ;  of  which 
the  Spanish  G.  is  a  green-fruited  variety ;  and  the 
Great  Yellow  G.,  the  largest  of  all,  has  yellow 
fruit,  with  firm  flesh  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  It 
is  sometimes  fully  200  lbs.  in  weight,  and  eight 
feet  in  circumference.  The  form  of  the  fruit  is  a 
somewhat  flattened  globe ;  when  boiled,  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  It  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. — The  Sqttash 
(C.  indopepo)  differs  from  all  these  in  generally 
forming  a  bush,  instead  of  sending  out  long  trafliug 
shoots ;  also  in  the  extremely  flattened  fruit,  the 
outline  of  which  is  generally  irregular,  and  its  whole 
form  often  so  like  some  kinds  of  cap,  that  in 
Germany  one  variety  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Elector's  Hat,  and  the  name  TurKs  Gap  is  bestowed 
on  another.  The  Squash  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  gourds,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America. — The  Waeted  G. 
(C.  verrxKOsa),  which  has  a  very  hard-skinned  fruit 
covered  with  large  warts,  and  the  MuSK  G.  {G. 
mosdIuUa),  distinguished  by  its  musky  smell,  are 
less  hardy  than  the  kinds  already  named;  as  is 
also  the  Okajstge  G.  (G.  aurantia),  sometimes  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  beautiful  orange-Hke  fruit, 
which,  however,  although  sometimes  edible  and 
wholesome,  is  not  unfrequently  very  unfit  for  use, 
on  account  of  colocynth  developed  in  it.  This  is 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  some  degree  with  other  gourds 
also,  but  the  bitter  taste  at  once  reveals  the  danger. 
The  same  remark  is  apphoable  to  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  which,  when  perfectly  free  from  bitter- 
ness, are  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach.  In 
Scotland,  even  the  most  hardy  gourds  are  generally 
reared  on  a  hotbed  and  planted  out.  In  England, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  railway-banks  mi^t  be 
made  productive  of  a  great  quantity  of  human  food 
by  planting  them  with  gourds.  Kipe  gourds, may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  cool  well-ventilated 
place,  nor  are  they  injured  by  cutting  off  portions 
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for  use  as  required.     The  name  G.  is  often  extended 
to  many  other  Cucurhitacece. 

GOUT  (Fr.  goutte,  from  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop),  a 
medieval  terra  of  uncertain  date,  derived  from  the 
humoral  pathology  (see  Rheumatism),  indicating 
a  well-known  form  of  disease,  which  occurs  for 
the  most  part  in  persons  of  more  or  less  luxurious 
habits,  and  past  the  middle  period  of  life.  The 
acute  attack  of  gout  begins  most  commonly  by 
a  painful  swelling  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  or 
of  the  instep,  sometimes  of  the  anlde  or  knee ; 
much  more  rarely,  it  attacks  both  lower  limbs 
at  once ;  and  more  rarely  still,  it  seizes  first 
upon  some  other  part  of  the  body,  the  foot  being 
either  not  attacked  at  all,  or  becoming  involved 
at  a  later  period.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  foot  is  not  only  the  hrst  part  attacked, 
but  the  principal  seat  of  the  disease  through- 
out ;  according  to  Scudamore,  indeed,  this  is  the 
order  of  events  in  not  much  less  than  four- fifths 
of  the  cases.  In  exceptional  instances,  the  ankle, 
knee,  hand,  elbow,  &c.,  are  attacked  at  first ;  now 
and  then,  the  disease  smoulders  in  the  system  in 
the  form  of  disorders  of  the  digestive  or  nervous 
functions,  or  oppression  of  the  circulation  for 
some  considerable  time  before  it  takes  the  form 
of  '  regular '  gout — that  is,  of  an  acute  attack,  or 
fit,  of  gout  in  the  foot.  The  name  podagra  (Gr. 
pod,  foot,  and  agra,  seizure)  indicates  the  leading 
character  of  the  disease  as  apprehended  by  all 
antiquity ;  and  the  very  numerous  references  to  the 
disorder  so  called,  not  only  in  the  medical  writiags 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aretseus,  Cselius  AureUanus, 
and  the  later  Greek  physicians,  but  in  such  purely 
literary  works  as  those  of  Lucian,  Seneca,  Ovid, 
and  Pliny,  shew  not  only  the  frequency,  but  the 
notoriety  of  the  disease.  The  allusions,  indeed,  are 
of  a  kind  which  give  ample  proof  that  the  essential 
characters  of  gout  have  not  been  changed  by  the 
lapse  of  centuries ;  it  is  caricatured  by  Lvician  in  his 
burlesque  of  Tragopodagra  ill  language  quite  appli- 
cable to  the  disease  as  now  observed ;  while  the  con- 
nection of  it  with  the  advance  of  luxury  in  Kome 
is  recognised  by  Seneca  (Epist.  95)  in  the  remark 
that  in  nis  day  even  the  women  had  become  gouty, 
thus  setting  at  naught  the  authority  of  physicians, 
which  had  asserted  the  little  liability  of  women  to 
gout.  Pliny  likewise  (book  26,  chap.  10)  remarks 
upon  the  increase  of  gout,  even  within  his  own 
time,  not  to  go  back  to  that  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers ;  he  is  of  opinion,  further,  that  the 
disease  must  have  been  imported ;  for  if  it  had  been 
native  in  Italy,  it  would  surely  have  had  a  Latin 
name.  Ovid  and  Lucian  represent  gout  as  mostly 
incurable  by  medicine ;  from  this  view  of  it,  Pliny 
dissents.  The  list  of  quack  remedies  given  by 
Lucian  is  one  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 

In  the  present  day,  gout  is  observed  to  prevail 
wherever  there  is  an  upper  class  having  abundant 
means  of  self-indidgence,  and  living  without  regard 
to  the  primeval  law  of  humanity,  '  in  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  The  directness, 
however,  with  which  gout  can  be  traced,  in  particu- 
lar cases,  to  its  predisposing  causes  is  very  various  ; 
and  in  many  instances,  a  well-marked  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  disease  may  be  observed,  which 
even  a  very  active  and  temperate  life  can  scarcely 
overcome ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  gross 
forms  of  excess  may  be  practised  for  a  whole  life- 
time vnthout  incurring  the  gouty  penalty.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  these  variations ;  but  they  leave 
unaffected  the  general  principle,  that  gout  is  a 
disease  especially  of  the  wealthy,  and  most  of  aU  of 
those  who  have  little  physical  exertion,  and  give 
great  scope  to  the  bodily  appetites.  The  preven- 
tion and  cure,  accordingly,  have  been  at  all  times 
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recognised  as  being  mainly  founded  on  temperance, 
combiued  with  the  cultivation  of  active  and  regular 
habits  as  to  exercise.  Many  amusing  stories  are 
told  having  this  moral,  and  shewing  how  gout  has 
been  cured  by  the  opportune  occurrence  of  calamities 
which  have  created  the  necessity  for  labour,  and 
removed  the  means  of  self-indulgence.  With  a  few 
special  exceptions,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
labouring  class,  and  especially  those  that  labour  in 
the  open  air,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether  free  from 
this  disease.  Those,  again,  that  labour  much  with 
the  mind,  not  being  subject  either  to  great  priva- 
tions, or  to  the  restraint  of  unusually  abstemious 
habits  of  life,  are  remarkably  subject  to  gout ;  the 
more  so  if  their  bodily  a,nd  mental  constitution  has 
been  originally  robust,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
degree  of  activity  which  the  artificial  necessities 
of  fashion  or  of  occupation  have  kept  within  too 
narrow  limits.  Hence,  the  well-known  saying  of 
Sydenham,  that  gout  is  almost  the  only  "disease  of 
which  it  can  be  said  that  it  '  destroys  more  rich 
men  than  poor,  more  wise  men  than  simple.'  And 
in  this  maimer  accordingly  (he  adds),  there  have 
lived  and  died  '  great  kings,  princes,  generals, 
admirals,  philosophers,  and  others  like  these  not  a 
few.'  Gout  is,  therefore,  the  coimterpoise  in  the 
scales  of  fortune  to  many  worldly  advantages  ;  the 
poor  and  needy  have  it  not,  but  suffer  from  their 
own  peculiar  calamities ;  the  favourites  of  fortune 
are  exempt  from  many  privations,  but  this  very 
exemption  paves  the  way  for  the  gout ;  whereby 
even  in  this  world  Dives  suffers  as  well  as  Lazarus, 
and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  learns  the  lesson  of  his 
suffering.  Such  is  the  sense,  though  not  the  exact 
words,  in  which,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Sydenham  expressed  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime 
on  this  subject. 

Sydenham's  treatise  on  gout  is  interesting  not 
only  as  containing  the  well-considered  views  of  a 
master  in  the  medical  art,  but  also  as  the  faithful 
description  of  the  disease  by  one  of  the  victims  of  it. 
His  account  of  the  paroxysm  of  regular  gout  may 
be  given  here  with  some  abbreviation.  After  some 
weeks  of  previous  indigestion,  attended  with  flatu- 
lent swelling  and  a  feeling  of  weight,  rising  to  a, 
climax  in  spasms  of  the  thighs,  the  patient  goes 
to  bed  free  from  pain,  and  having  had  rather  an 
unnaturally  strong  appetite  the  day  before.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  he  is  awakened  by  a  pain  ui 
the  great  toe,  or  sometimes  in  the  heel,  the  ankle, 
or  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  pain  resembles  that  of 
a  dislocated  bone,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sense 
as  if  water  not  perfectly  cold  were  poured  over 
the  affected  limb ;  to  this  succeeds  chilliness,  with 
shivering,  and  a  trace  of  feverishness,  these  last 
symptoms  diminishing  as  the  pain  increases.  Prom 
hour  to  hour,  until  the  next  evening,  the  patient 
suffers  every  variety  of  torture  in  every  separate 
joint  of  the  affected  Umb;  the  pain  being  of  a 
tearing,  or  crushing,  or  gnawing  character,  the 
tenderness  such  that  even  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes, or  the  shaking  of  the  room' from  a  person's 
walkmg  about  in  it,  is  unbearable.  The  next  night 
IS  one  of  tossing  and  turning,  the  uneasy  limb  being 
constantly  moved  about  to  find  a  better  position ; 
till  towards  morning  the  victim  feels  sudden  relief, 
and  falls  over  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he  wakes 
refreshed,  to  find  the  limb  swollen;  the  venous 
distention  usually  present  in  the  early  stage  having- 
been  succeeded  by  a  more  general  form  of  sweUing, 
often  with  itching  between  the  toes,  and  a  peeling- 
oft  of  the  cuticle.  This  individual  attack  may  be 
repeated  many  times,  in  the  course  of  what  is  termed 
a  fit  of  the  gout,'  which  commonly  extends  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  or  even  months,  before  the  patient 
13  completely  relieved;  or  the  attacks  may  occur  in 
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both  limbs,  or  in  several  otber  parts  of  the  body  in 
succession,  the  real  termination  of  the  '  lit '  being  at 
last  indicated  by  an  apparently  complete  restoration 
of  health,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  a  period  of 
improved  condition  and  capacity  for  exertion,  as 
compared  with  the  state  of  the  patient  before  the 
attack. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  'regular 
gout.'  In  this  form,  it  might  almost  be  called  a 
local  disease ;  although  the  connection  of  the  attacks 
with  deranged  digestion,  or  with  a  variety  of  other 
minor  ailments  too  complex  to  be  described  here, 
and  the  obvious  relief  obtained  through  the  'fit' 
from  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  suffering, 
point  to  a  cause  of  the  disease  operating  over  a 
larger  range  of  functions  than  those  included  in 
the  ordintoy  local  manifestations  at  this  period. 
Eegular  gout,  accordingly,  forms  only  part  of  a 
nosological  picture,  in  which  the  so- called  irregular, 
atonic,  metastatic,  or  retrocedeut  forms  have  to  be 
included  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  complete. 
These,  indeed,  form  almost  all  the  darker  shadows 
of  the  picture  j  for  regular  gout,  though  a  very 
painful  disorder,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dangerous 
to  life,  or  even  to  the  limb  affected,  at  least  until 
after  many  attaolcs. 

It  is  the  tendency,  however,  of  gout,  when  recur- 
ring often,  to  fall  into  irregular  forms,  and  herein 
Mes  its  danger.  One  source  of  local  aggravation 
is,  indeed,  soon  apparent,  and  it  leads  rapidly  to 
other  evils.  The  jomts  which  have  been  repeatedly 
the  seat  of  the  regular  paroxysm,  become,  more  or 
less  permanently,  crippled  and  distorted.  A  white, 
friame,  chalk-like  material  is  gradually  deposited 
around  the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
in  the  cellular  tissue  and  under  the  skin.  Sometimes 
this  material  is  discharged  externally  by  ulceration, 
and  then  usually  with  relief.  At  other  times,  it 
accumulates  into  irregular  masses,  or  'nodosities,' 
which  entirely  destroy,  or  at  least  greatly  impair, 
the  movement  of  the  limb.  The  patient  is  laid  up 
more  or  less  permanently  in  his  arm-chair;  and 
exercise,  the  great  natural  specific  remedy  of  the 
gouty,  is  denied  by  the  very  conditions  of  the 
diseased  state  itself. 

Then  follow  aggravations  of  all  the  constitutional 
sufferings;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  in  proportion  as 
the  local  attacks  in  the  foot  become  obscurely 
marked.  Indigestion  continues,  or  becomes  con- 
stant, assuming  the  form  chiefly  of  acidity  after 
meals ;  the  liver  becomes  tumid,  the  abdomen 
corpulent,  the  bowels  disposed  to  oostiveness ;  the 
kidney  discharges  a  vitiated  secretion,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  a  tendency  to  gravel  and  Calculus 
(q.v.);  the  heart  is  affected  with  palpitations, 
or  fainting-fits  occur,  sometimes  with  spasmodic 
attacks  of  pain ;  the  arteries  become  the  seat  of 
calcareous  deposits,  and  the  veins  are  varicose  in 
the  limbs  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower 
bowel  (see  Piles)  ;  the  temper  is  singularly  irritable, 
and  often  morose  ;  then,  sooner  or  later,  the  appetite 
fails,  or  is  only  kept  up  by  very  stimulating  and 
unwholesome  diet,  with  an  excess  of  wine  or  of 
alcoholic  Kquors ;  in  the  end,  the  body  emaciates, 
the  energy  of  aU  the  functions  becomes  enfeebled, 
and  the  patient  falls  a  prey  to  diarrhoea,  or  to  some 
slight  attack  of  incidental  disease.  Sometimes  the 
end  is  sudden,  as  by  apoplexy  or  structural  disease 
of  the  heart ;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
occurs  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  violent  spasms 
which  have  popularly  acquired  the  name  of  '  gout  in 
the  stomach;'  the  true  character  of  these  attacks, 
however,  being  by  no  means  weU  understood. 

The  sketch  here  given  of  the  leading  external 
phenomena  of  gout  is  very  incomplete,  aa  every 
popular  description,  to  be  at  all  intelligible,  must 
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necessarily  be.  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  see 
in  it  the  type  of  a  disease  occurring  under  a  number 
of  remarkably  varied  forms,  and  lurking  in  the 
constitution,  at  times,  under  the  most  strangely 
anomalous  disguises,  or  even  under  the  general 
aspect  of  robust  or  rude  health.  It  has  been  an 
object,  accordingly,  with  physicians  to  trace  out 
the  gouty  predisposition  under  the  name  of  a  habit 
of  body,  or  diatJiesie,  cognisable  previously  to  any  of 
the  local  manifestations.  At  this  point,  however, 
the  ideas  of  authorities  usually  become  hazy,  and 
their  descriptions  correspondingly  iU  defined  or 
contradictory.  The  anomalous  forms  of  the  disease 
itself  are  also  exceedingly  difficult  to  describe 
accurately,  and  must  on  this  account  be  left  out 
of  the  present  summary  of  the  characters  of  the 
more  usual  aspects  of  gout,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  physician  and  patient.  The  causes  of  the 
disease  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  above. 

One  fact  in  regard  to  gout  has  relation  to  its 
intimate  chemical  and  structural  pathology,  not  less 
than  to  its  outward  characters ;  and  forms,  in  fact, 
the  pathological  connection  of  a  great  number  of  its 
phenomena.  The  concretions  found  in  the  joints 
in  all  cases  of  well-marked  and  highly  developed 
gout  have  nearly  a  uniform  composition,  into  wMch 
the  urate  of  soda  (see  TJeic  Acid)  enters  as  a 
considerable  proportion.  Uric  acid  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  constant  organic  elements  of 
the  urine,  through  which  it  seems  to  be  habitually 
expelled  from  the  system.  In  certain  circum- 
stances, uric  acid  is  deposited  also  in  the  form  of 
urinary  gravel  or  Calculus  (q.  v.) ;  and  it  is  tliis 
particular  kind  of  gravel  to  which  the  gouty  are 
especially  subject,  as  we  have  indicated  above.  A 
conjunction  of  facts  so  striking  as  these  could  not 
but  arrest  the  attention  of  pathologists  ;  and  it  is 
long  since  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  others  threw  out 
the  hypothesis,  that  uric  acid  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  very  materies  morU  of  gout,  of  which  ancients 
and  modems  had  been  so  long  in  search.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
here  ;  but  it  must  be  indicated  as  a  fact  of  recent 
discovery,  that  uric  acid  in  a  certain  excess  has 
been  shewn  by  Dr  Garrod  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  blood  of  the  gouty,  although  a  minute  amount 
of  this  substance  is  probably  present  even  in  perfect 
health.  The  most  recent  speculations,  accord- 
ingly, tend  to  connect  the  g<Juty  predisposition 
either  with  an  excessive  formation,  or  a  checked 
excretion,  of  this  important  nitrogenous  organic 
acid,  the  product,  as  physiology  teaches,  of  the 
vital  disintegration  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  food, 
after  these  have  subserved  the  daily  wants  of  the 
system.  At  this  point,  the  inquiry  rests  for  the 
present. 

The  cure  of  gout,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  all  its 
predisposing  causes  in  the  individual,  and  the  strict 
regulation  of  the  whole  life  and  habits  accordingly, 
from  the  earliest  possible  period.'  It  is  the  difficulty 
of  accomplishing  this  which  makes  gout  a  disease 
proverbially  intractable ;  for  the  regular  attacks  of 
the  disease  seldom  occur  till  pretty  late  in  life,  long 
after  the  habits  have  been  fully  formed  which  are 
most  adverse  to  the  cure.  Eigid  temperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  with  daily  exercise  propor- 
tionate to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, in  reality  constitute  the  only  radical  cure  of 
gout,  the  lesson  of  ages  of  experience  as  read  to 
the  gouty  by  the  light  of  science.  But  the  lesson 
is  not  learned,  or  only  learned  when  too  late.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  man  of  gouty 
family,  or  individually  much  exposed  to  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  can  only  hope  to  escape  it  in  his  old 
age  by  habits  of  life  formed  at  an  early  period,  and 
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by  a  careful  avoidance  of  most  of  the  common  dissi- 
pations of  youth.  That  the  disease  may  be  warded 
off  in  this  way,  there  is  ample  evidence  ;  and  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  livmg 
secure  from  gout.  The  treatment  of  the  R  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  resolve  itself  into  the  celebrated 
prescription  of  '  patience  and  flannel,'  must  be  a 
subject  of  medical  prescription.  The  well-known 
virtues  of  Colchicum  (q.v.)  are  perhaps  somewhat 
overrated  by  the  public;  and  its  dangers  are  not 
less  striking  than  its  virtues.  It  is  certam,  how- 
ever, that  in  cautious  medical  hands  colchicum  is  a 
remedy  of  great  value  in  the  gouty  paroxysm  ;  and 
of  egual  value  perhaps  are  certain  natural  mineral 
waters,  as  those  of  Vichy  and  Carlsbad.  Alkalies 
and  their  salts,  especially  potash  and  lithia  waters, 
as  prepared  artificially,  with  minute  doses  of  lodme 
and  bromine,  have  likewise  been  much  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  gouty  deposits.  For  the 
distinctions  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  the  pre- 
sumed relation  between  them  in  some  cases,  see 
Rheumatism. 

GOUT-WEED,  or  BISHOP-WEED  {Mgopo- 
dium  podagraria),  a  perennial  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  coarse  twice  ternate  leaves,  ovate  unequal^ 
serrate  leaflets,  stems  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
and  compound  umbels;  now  a  very  common  weed 
in  gardens  and  waste  grounds  in  Britam,  although 
believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  the 
monks  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  account  of 
the  virtue  ascribed  to  it  of  allaying  the  pain  of 
gout  and  pUes.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed,  very 
difficult  of  eradication.  Its  medicinal  virtue  is  now 
discredited.  Its  smell  is  not  agreeable,  but  its 
young  leaves  are  used  in  Sweden  in  early  spring  as 
a  pot-herb.  Another  English  name  is  Herb  Gerard. 
GO'VAN,  a  thriving  village  or  small  town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  is  pleasantly- 
situated  two  miles  west  of  Glasgow,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  an  elegant  line  of  villas,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Clyde.  The  prospenty  of  G.  is 
chiefly  dependent  upon  Glasgow,  into  which  mdeed 
it  has  become  almost  absorbed.  It  now  contains 
several  ship-building  yards,  which  are  carried  on  by 
Glasgow  firms.  There  are  also  at  G.  a  dye-work 
and  a  factory  for  throwing  silk.  Pop.  (1861)  7636. 
In  the  16th  c,  this  ancient  village  was  considered 
one  of  the  largest  in  Scotland,  and  even  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  it  received  the  name  of 
'  Meikle  Govane.' 

GO'VEENMENT,  in  its  political  signification, 
may  be  considered  as  including  the  power  by  which 
communities  are  ruled,  and  the  means  by  which, 
and  the  form  and  manner  in  which,  this  power  is 
exercised.  In  treating  of  the  subject,  we  shall  first 
iadicate  those  characteristics  that  seem  essential  to 
the  existence  of  government  altogether,  and  then 
proceed  to  mention  the  various  forms  which  its 
machinery  has  assumed,  or  is  capable  of  assuming; 

1.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  every  government 
that  it  shall  represent  the  supreme  power  or 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  that  it  shall  thus  be 
capable  of  subjecting  every  other  will  in  the  com- 
munity, whether  it  be  that  of  an  individual,  or  of 
a  body  of  individuals,  to  its  own.  There  is  and 
can  be  no  constitutional  or  fundamental  law,  not 
self-imposed,  which  is  binding  on  a  government  in 
this,  its  highest  sense.  Whatever  be  the  restraints 
which  humanity,  Christianity,  or  prudence  may- 
impose  upon  governments  as  on  indi-viduals,  it  is 
implied  in  the  idea  of  a  government  that  it  should 
be  politically  responsible  to  iho  human  po-wer,  at 
least  for  its  internal  arrangements,  or  in  the 
language  of  pohtios,  that  it  should  be  autonomous. 
The  governments  of  states  which  are  members 
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of  a  confederation— as,  for  example,  the  states  of 
the  American  republic,  or  the  Swiss  cantons— do 
not,  it  is  true,  possess  this  independent  character. 
But  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of  it,  they  are 
deficient  in  the  characteristics  of  a  government  m  the 
absolute  sense,  just  as  the  states  are  states,  not  in 
the  highest,  but  only  in  a  subsidiary  sense,  ihe 
sovereign  power  with  which  government  is  thus 
armed  may  be  an  expression  either  of  the  general 
will  of  the  community  itself,  as  in  free  states,  or 
of  the  will  of  a  conqueror,  and  of  the  army  which 
supports  him,  as  in  subject  states.  In  the  former 
case,  the  power  of  government  over  the  mdividual 
citizen  is  as  absolute  as  in  the  latter;  but  there  is 
this  very  important  difference  between  them,  that 
in  the  former  case  he  himseU  voluntarily  con-tri- 
butes a  portion  of  the  absolute  power  to  which 
he  submits,  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  his  volition.  In  the  power  which 
government  possesses  of  controDing  every  other  wUl, 
is  implied  the  power  of  protecting  every  separate 
-vriU  from  being  needlessly  or  -wrongfully  controlled 
by  any  other  will,  or  number  of  -wills,  the  wiU  of 
the  government  always  excepted.  With  a  -yiew 
to  the  exercise  of  this  latter  power,  government 
possesses  a  right,  which  politically  is  also  unlimited 

the  right,  namely,  of  inquiry  into  the  relations 

between  citizen  and  citizen.  It  is  of  its  essence  that 
its  scrutiny  should  be  as  irresistible  as  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decrees.  2.  Every  government,  whatever 
be  its  form,  seeks  the  realisation  of  what  we  have 
described  as  its  necessaxy  character,  by  the  exercise 
of  three  distinct  functions,  which  are  known  as  its 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions.  The 
first,  or  legislative  function  of  go-p-ernment,  consists 
in  expressing  its  sovereign  -will  -with  reference  to  a 
particular  matter,  irrespective  altogether  of  the 
effect  which  it  may  have  on  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals ;  the  second,  or  judicial,  consists  in  applying 
the  general  rule,  thus  enunciated,  to  indi-vidual 
oases  in  which  disputes  as  to  its  application  have 
arisen;  whilst  the  third,  or  executive  fimction, 
consists  in  carrying  into  effect  the  determinations  of 
the  sovereign  -mil,  whether  these  determinations  be 
expressed  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  or  its 
judicial  functions. 

In  large  communities,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
free — that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  general  -will  of 
the  people  is  sovereign — the  performance  of  the 
legislative  functions  of  government  almost  neces- 
sarily impHes  the  existence  of  a  general  council, 
parliament,  or  as  it  is  often  called,  a  legislature; 
whilst  the  performance  of  its  judicial  functions 
implies  the  existence  of  judges  and  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  its  executive  that  of  a  police  and  an  army. 
But  all  of  these,  like  the  existence  of  councils 
of  ministers,  or  servants  of  the  sovereign  -wiH — 
governments  in  the  narrower  sense — and  the  rules 
by  which  their  appointment,  resignation,  &c.,  are 
regulated,  are  practical  necessities  of  government 
in  certain  circumstances,  not  theoretical  necessities 
of  government  in  the  abs-tract. 

The  forms  in  which  communities  have  sought  to 
realise  the  idea  of  government,  as  thus  explained, 
have  been  di-vided,  from  very  early  times,  into 
three  classes  :  1st,  monarchy,  or  that  form  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual;  2d,  aristocracy,  or  that  in 
which  it  is  confided  to  a  select  class,  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  peculiar  aptitude  for  its  exercise; 
and,  3d,  democracy,  or  that  in  which  it  is  retained 
by  the  community  itself,  and  exercised  either 
directly,  as  in  the  small  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
or  iadirectly,  by  means  of  representative  institu- 
tions, as  in  the  constitutional  states  of  modern 
times.    Each  of  these  forms  of  political  organisation, 
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if  called  into  existence  by  an  expression  of  the 
general  -will  of  tlie  community,  maintained  by  its 
consent,  and  employed  for  its  benefit,  is  said  to  be 
a  legitimate  government  (Aristot.  Politic,  lib.  iii. 
c.  5) — that  is  to  say,  a  government  ■which  vindi- 
cates the  interests  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  without  needlessly  encroaching  on  individual 
freedom  of  action.  But  each  of  these  legitimate 
forms  was  said  by  the  ancient  publicists  (Aristot. 
ut  sup.  and  iii.  4,  7)  to  have  a  particular  degenerate 
form  to  which  it  was  prone.  Monarcjiy  tended  in 
the  direction  of  tyranny,  or  a  government  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  single  ruler;  aristocracy  to 
oligarchy,  or  a  government  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  the  ruling  class;  and  democracy  to  ochlocracy, 
or  mob-government — a  government  in  which  the 
majority,  who  were  necessarily  the  rudest  and  most 
ignorant  portion  of  the  community,  exercised  a 
tyranny  over  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  few. 
Through  these  various  forms,  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  enumerated  them,  each  legitimate  form 
being  followed  by  its  corresponding  degenerate  or 
perverted  form,  government  was  supposed  to  run 
in  a  perpetual  cycle;  the  last  form,  ochlocracy, 
being  followed  by  anarchy,  or  no  government  at  all, 
which  formed  a  species  of  interregnum  so  abhorrent 
to  the  social  and  political  instincts  of  mankind  as  to 
induce  them  speedily  to  revert  to  monarchy,  at  the 
expense  of  subjecting  themselves  to  a  repetition  of 
the  misfortunes  which  they  had  already  experienced. 
As  a  refuge  from  these  evils,  the  so-called  mixed 
government,  or  government  which  should  combine 
the  elements  of  order  and  permanence  of  two,  at 
least,  if  not  of  all  the  three  pure  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whilst  rejecting  their  tendencies  to  derange- 
ment and  degeneracy,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
devised.  A  union  of  aristocracy  and  democracy 
was  the  form  in  which  Aristotle  conceived  the 
mixed  government,  and  spoke  of  it  under  the  title 
of  the  politeia.  But  the  tripartite  government  was 
not  untnown  to  speculators  of  even  an  earlier  date. 
Plato  had  shadowed  it  forth  in  his  laws,  and 
Aristotle  himself  tells  us  that  it  had  been  treated 
of  by  other  writers  {Politic,  ii.  c.  3).  Who  these 
writers  really  were  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
speculation,  but  there  is  reason,  to  beheve  that  their 
works  contained  mere  hints  of  the  principle,  and  the 
first  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  to  whose 
mind  its  practical  iioportance  was  fully  present  is 
Polybius,  who,  with  Cicero,  by  whom  he  was  very 
closely  followed  in  '  the  Kepublic,'  holds  it  to  have 
been  reahsed.in  the  Roman  constitution.  The  most 
famous  example  of  the  mixed  government,  however, 
is  supposed  to  be  exhibited  in  that  balance  of 
powers  which  has  been  so  often  said  to  form  the 
essence  of  the  English  constitution.  But  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  ttiese  are  not  separate  powers,  but 
only  separate  organs  of  the  one  power  or  sovereignty 
which  in  free  states  is  of  necessity  centered  in  the 
general  will  (see  CoNSTircrTiON),  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  any  period  could  be  pointed  out, 
either  in  our  own  history  or  in  the  history  of  any 
other  nation,  in  which  the  sovereignty  did  not  find 
expression  obviously  either  through  the  one,  the 
few,  or  the  many;'  or  whether  such  a  period,  if  it 
did  exist,  was  not  a  mere  period 'of  struggle  and 
transition. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  forms  of  government 
are  a  matter  of  choice  on  the  part  of  a  free  people, 
or  are  dictated  to  them  by  influences  which  are 
beyond  their  vohtion,  has  been  discussed  in  a  very 
iateresting  manner  by  Mr  MiU  in  his  important 
work  on  MepresentaUve  Qovernment.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  'men  did  not  wake 
on  a  summer  morning  and  find  them  sprung  up; 
neither  do  they  resemble  trees,  which,  once  planted, 


'  are  aye  growing '  while  men  '  are  sleeping ; '  but 
that  'in  every  stage  of  their  existence  they  are 
made  what  they  are  by  human  voluntary  agency ' 
(p.  4).  This  absolute  power  of  human  choice,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  three  conditions  which  Mr  Mill 
states  thus  :  '  The  people  for  whom  the  government 
is  intended  must  be  wilhng  to  accept  it,  or  at  least 
not  so  imwUliug  as  to  oppose  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  its  establishment;  they  must  be  willing 
and  able  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it  stand- 
ing; and  they  must  be  willing  and  able  to  do  what 
it  requires  of  them  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  The  failure  of  any  of  these  conditions 
renders  a  form  of  government,  whatever  favoiu'able 
promise  it  may  otherwise  hold  out,  unsuitable  to 
the  particular  case '  (p.  5).  But  there  are  stiU  more 
important  conditions,  not  here  enumerated  by  Mr 
Mill,  but  one  of  which  at  least  ia  fuUy  recognised 
in  the  sequel  of  his  work,  which,  if  not  complied 
with,  render  forms  of  government  unsuitable  not 
only  to  one  case,  or  stage  of  social  development,  but 
to  aU  cases  and  all  stages  of  development.  These 
conditions  may  be  broadly  stated  as  falling  under 
a  single  category — ^viz.,  that  forms  of  government 
must  conform  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  recognise  those  arrangements  of  Providence 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  control. 
This  condition  seems  so  obvious,  that  one  would 
suppose  it  could  scarcely  be  overlooked  in  fibdng  on 
a  particular  form  of  government,  and  yet  there  is 
none  which  has  been  overlooked  more  frequently. 
The  most  prominent  example — ^to  which  Mr  Mm 
and  all  speculative  politicians  of  note  have  begun 
to  attach  much  importance  of  late  years — is  that  ii 
which  a  form  of  government  is  constructed  on  the 
assumption  that  'all  men  are  equal,'  the  fact  of 
nature  being  the  very  opposite.  Such  a  form  of 
goverrmient,  being  founded  on  a  false  assumption, 
can  be  made  to  work  only  by  the  direct  resiJts  of 
its  action  being  counteracted  by  indirect  means, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  all  the  so-called  pure 
democracies  that  have  had  any  permanent  existence. 
The  state  in  these  oases  is  governed  not  in  accord- 
ance with,  but  in  spite  of  the  form  of  government. 

The  famous  discussion  as  to  what  is  absolutely 
and  in  itself  the  best  form  of  government,  which  has 
occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  human  time  and 
ingenuity,  is  one  which  we  mxist  here  dismiss  with 
the  observation,  that  it  rests  on  another  question 
which  has  been  not  less  keenly  and  perhaps  scarcely 
less  futilely  discussed.  The  second  question  is. 
What  is  the  end  of  government  ?  for  it  ia  clear  that 
could  the  end-in-itself  (the  tehs-tdeion)  be  discovered, 
we  might  Mmit  the  discussion  as  to  the  best  form  of 
government  to  an  inquiry  into  the  means  which  led 
most  directly  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Now 
there  are,  and  have  always  been,  two  classes  of 
speculators,  who  assign  what  appear  to  be  different, 
and  what  by  many  are  beUeved  to  be  irreconcilable 
ends  or  objects  to  government,  and  indeed  to  human 
effort,  separate  as  well  as  aggregate.  By  the  one, 
the  end  of  government  is  said  to  be  '  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,'  or  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  happiness  absolutely  considered ; 
by  the  other  class,  it  is  said  to  be  the  realisation 
of  the  idea  of  humanity — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
divine  conception  of  human  nature,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  society.  The  manner  in  which 
the  first  or  ITtihtarian '  creed  has  recently  been 
expounded  by  its  most  important  adherents,  has 
had  the  effect  -of  shewing  that  the  two  ends  are 
in  reahty  coincident.  If  happiness  be  so  defined 
as  to  render  it  identical  with  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  perfection,  the  advocate  of  the  ideal 
end  aclmowledges  that  its  attainment  would  involve, 
of  necessity,  the  realisation  of  his  own  aspirations. 
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A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  objects  of 
government  scarcely  more  real,  though  attended 
with  far  more  fatal  consequences  than  that  which 
has  divided  speculative  politicians,  has  ranged  those 
who  have  dealt  with  government  as  a  practical  art 
in  two  opposite  schools.  By  the  one  school,  its  object 
is  said  to  be  order ;  by  the  other,  liberty ;  and  each 
of  these  objects  has  been  supposed  to  be  attainable 
only  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  that  to  which  the 
other  was  sacrificed.  A  truer  insight  into  the  laws 
of  society  has'  led  a  more  enlightened  school  than 
either  entirely  to  reverse  this  latter  opinion ;  and — 
whilst  holding  the  two  objects  referred  to,  to  be  in 
truth  the  proximate  objects  of  all  government — to 
perceive  that  they  are  not  only  reconcilable,  but 
that  each  is  attainable  only  in  and  through  the 
other,  and  that  the  perfection  with  which  either  is 
realised  in  any  particular  instance  vrill  be,  not  in 
inverse  but  in  direct  proportion  to  that  to  which 
the  other  is  so.  Order,  so  far  from  being  the 
opposite  of  liberty,  is  thus  the  principle  by  which 
conflicting  claims  to  liberty  are  reconciled.  The 
principle  which  is  really  opposed  to  liberty  is 
licence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  sphere  of  the  liberty 
of  one  individual  is  endeavoured  to  be  carried  into 
that  of  another.  To  the  extent  to  which  this  takes 
place,  the  liberty  of  both  is  sacrificed,  for  the  terri- 
tory in  dispute  is  free  to  neither  of  the  claimants ; 
whereas  order,  by  preserving  the  boundary  between 
them,  assigns  to  each  the  portion  which  is  his  due, 
and  prevents  the  waste  of  liberty  which  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  gratification  of  licence,  and 
the  consequent  existence  of  anarchy.  The  reasons 
which  have  led  men  to  believe  that  the  imion 
between  the  principles  of  order  and  liberty,  which 
it  is  thus  their  mutual  interest  to  efiect,  can,  in 
large  states,  be  effected  by  means  of  represen- 
tative institutions  better  than  by  any  other  poli- 
tical expedient  that  has  yet  been  devised,  will  be 
explained  imder  Repeesentativb  Government. 
See  also  Constitution,  Monakchy,  Dbmoceacy, 
Liberty  Equality  and  Fkaternity. 

60WEB,  John,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown  (probably  about  1320),  is  supposed,  by 
his  latest  biographer,  to  have  belonged  to  the  county 
of  Kent.  His  history  is  enveloped  in  almost  total 
obscurity,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  gentlemen  of  his  time,  and  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  considerable  landed 
property.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Chaucer's, 
who  addresses  him  as  '  a  moral  Gower '  iu  dedi- 
cating to  him  his  Troilus  and  Cressida — an  epithet 
which  has  indissolubly  linked  itself  to  his  name. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  great  contemporary, 
having  died  in  the  autumn  of  1408.  6.  was 
a  voluminous  writer,  and  produced  the  Speculum 
Meditantis  (a  poetical  discourse  on  the  duties  of 
married  Kfe).  It  consisted  of  ten  books,  written  in 
French  verse,  but  is  supposed  to  have  perished ; 
the  Vox  Clamantis,  iu  Latin  (of  which  there  are 
manuscript  copies  in  the  Cottonian  and  Bodleian 
libraries) ;  and  the  Confessio  Amantis,  by  which 
he  is  best  knovra,  in  Engliah.  This  latter  work, 
extending  to  the  portentous  length  of  30,000  verses, 
was  first  printed  by  Berthelet  in  1573.  An  excel- 
lent edition  of  the  .works  of  G.  was  published  in 
1857,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr  Reinhold 
Pauli,  with  a  memoir  and  critical  dissertation. 

G.  is  almost  uniformly  heavy  and  prosaic.  "Writing 
much  in  French,  his  English  poem  is  full  of  Norman- 
French  words,  and  in  nia  native  tongue  he  never 
attained  Chaucer's  ease  and  mastery.  Apart  from 
literary  merit  or  demerit,  his  poem  is  interesting  to 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquary,  because  therein  the 
elements  which  form  our  modem  EngUsh  are  found 
side  by  side,  or  but  indifferently  fused  together. 
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GOWRIE,  Carsb    of.      See    Pekthshirb    and 

Caesb. 

GOWEIE  CONSPIRACY,  one  of  the  most 
singular  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  took 
place  in  August  1600.  On  the  5th  of  that  month, 
as  King  James  VI.,  then  residing  at  Falkland  Palace, 
in  Fife,  was  going  out  to  hunt,  Alexander  Ruthven, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  whose  father  had 
been  executed  for  treason  in  1584,  came  to  his 
majesty,  and  informed  him  that,  on  the  previous 
evening,  he  had  seized  a  person  of  a  suspicious 
appearance,  and  evidently  disguised,  with  a  pot  full 
of  foreign  gold  hid  imder  his  cloak,  and  had  con- 
fined him  in  his  brother's  house  at  Perth.  Conceiving 
him  to  be  an  agent  of  the  pope  or  the  king  of  Spain, 
the  king  agreed  to  examine  the  man  himself,  and, 
without  waiting  to  change  his  horse,  set  out  for 
Perth,  attended  only  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  about  20  others.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  while  his  retinue  were  at  dinner,  Ruthven 
oondufcted  the  king  up  a  winding  staircase  and 
through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he 
locked  behind  him,  and  brought  him  at  last  to  a 
smaU  study,  where  stood  a  man  in  armour,  with  a 
sword  and  dagger  by  his  side.  Snatching  the  dagger 
from  the  man's  girdle,  Ruthven  held  it  to  the  king's 
breast,  and  said :  '  Who  murdered  my  father  ?  Is 
not  thy  conscience  burdened  by  his  innocent  blood  ? 
Thou  art  now  my  prisoner,  and  must  be  content  to 
follow  our  will,  and  to  be  used  as  we  list.  Seek  not 
to  escape ;  utter  but  a  cry,  make  but  a  motion 
to  open  the  window,  and  this  dagger  is  in  thy 
heart.'  The  king  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  who 
so  far  relented  that  he  went  to  consult  his  brother, 
leaving  the  king  in  charge  of  the  man  in  armour. 
In  the  meantime,  one  of  Gowrie's  servants  hastily 
entered  the  apartment  where  the  king's  retinue 
were,  and  announced  that  the  king  had  just  ridden 
off  towards  Falkland.  All  hm:ried  into  the  street, 
and  the  earl,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  caUed 
for  their  horses.  On  Alexander  Ruthven's  return 
to  the  king,  he  declared  that  there  was  now  no 
remedy,  but  that  he  must  die,  and  proceeded  to 
bind  his  hands  with  a  garter.  The  long  grappled 
with  him,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Dragging 
Ruthven  towards  a  window  looking  into  the 
street,  which  the  man  in  armour  had  opened,  the 
king  cried  aloud  for  help.  His  attendants  knew 
his  voice,  and  hastened  to  Ms  assistance.  Lennox 
and  Mar,  with  the  ^eater  number  of  the  royal 
train,  ran  up  the  principal  staircase,  but  found 
all  the  doors  shut.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  of  the 
Dalhousie  family,  one  of  the  royal  pages,  ascending 
by  a  back  stair,  entered  the  study,  the  door  of 
which  was  open,  and  seizing  Ruthven,  stabbed 
him  twice  with  his  dagger,  and  thrust  him  down 
the  stair,  where  he  was  killed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Erskine  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Govnrie  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  retaiaers, 
well  armed,  and  was  instantly  attacked.  Pierced 
through  the  heart  by  Sir  John  Ramsay,  he  fell  dead 
without  littering  a  word.  The  inhabitants  of  Perth, 
by  whom  Gowrie,  who  was  their  provost,  was  much 
beloved,  hearing  of  his  fate,  ran  to  arms,  and, 
surrounding  the  house,  threatened  revenge.  The 
king  addressed  them  from  a  window,  and  admitted 
the  magistrates,  to  whom  he  fuUy  related  all  the 
circumstances,  on  which  they  dispersed,  and  he 
returned  to  Falkland.  Three  of  the  earl's  servants 
were  executed  at  Perth.  The  man  in  armour 
Andrew  Henderson,  the  earl's  steward,  was  par- 
doned. AU  who  were  examined  were  totally 
Ignorant  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  the 
brothers  Ruthven  to  such  a  deed,  and  they  still 
remain  in  some  degree  of  mystery,  although  recent 
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discoveries  have  led  to  a  pretty  general  belief  that 
the  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  king's  person,  to  convey  him  by  water 
to  Fast  Castle,  and  either  to  give  him  up  to  Eng- 
land, or  to  administer  the  government  in  his  name 
in  the  interest  of  that  oovmtry  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  at  home.  Most  of  the  documents 
relating  to  the  plot  are  printed. 

GOYA  Y  LUOIENTES,  Francisco,  the  most 
distinguished  painter  of  the  new  Spanish  school, 
was  born  at  Fuente  de  Todos,  in  Aragon,  31st 
March  1746,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
art  in  the  academy  at  San  Luis,  Sai-agossa.  On 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  the  talent  and 
speed  with  which  he  executed  some  paintings  for 
the  royal  tapestry  manufactory  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  celebrated  Mengs,  who  superintended 
that  work.  His  scenes  from  the  common  Hfe 
of  the  Spanish  people  excited  special  admiration ; 
but  all  the  productions  of  his  easel  during  this 
early  period,  to  which  belong  the  altar-piece  and 
the  crucifix  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  San  Francisco  al  Grande  in  Madrid,  are 
marked  by  simplicity  of  composition,  charming  truth- 
fulness, and  a  natural  and  effective  chiar-osouro. 
In  1780,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  academy  of 
San  Fernando.  From  this  time,  the  influence  of 
Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  is  observable  in  his 
paintings.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  his  portrait  of  Charles  IV.,  for  which  he  was 
made  court-painter.  In  general,  his  portraits  were 
executed  with  great  feHoity  and  ease.  In  1824,  he 
went  to  Paris  for  his  health,  and  continued  to  reside 
in  France  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Bordeaux,  16th  April  1828.  Besides  his  works  in 
oil-colour,  G.  is  celebrated  for  his  essays  in  fresco- 
painting,  etching,  lithography,  and  in  almost  every 
department  of  his  art. 

GOYA'NNA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Pernambuco,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
35  miles  north-west  of  Olinda.  It  has  numerous 
factories  and  an  active  trade.     Pop.  6000. 

GOYA'Z,  a  city  of  Brazil,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Vermelho,  in  lat.  16°  21'  S.,  long.  50°  35'  W., 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  being  the 
capital  of  the  central  province,  which  bears  its 
name.  The  city  contains  about  7000  inhabitants ; 
and  the  province,  with  an  area  of  313,000  squai-e 
miles,  has,  according  to  the  government  returns  in 
1856,  a  population  of  only  180,000,  mostly  abori- 
gines. The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  timber, 
and  cattle. 

GO'ZZO  (called  by  the  Romans  Gaulos),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Britain,  is  about 
ten  mUes  in  length,  and  about  five  miles  in  breadth ; 
has  an  area  of  36  square  mUes,  and  a  population  of 
16,000.  Its  surface  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  it 
has  many  fertile  valleys.  It  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  connected  with  Malta,  from  which  it  is 
now  separated  by  a  channel  four  miles  in  width. 
On  this  account,  and  from  its  natural  productions, 
it  is  a  spot  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  naturalist, 
while  the  cyclopean  walls  of  the  'Giant's  Tower' 
and  Roman  monuments  of  a  later  period  excite  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary.  The  island  abounds  in 
game,  and  is  much  frequented  by  sportsmen.  It 
produces  large  quantities  of  grain  and  cotton,  and  is 
celebrated  for  cattle  and  for  a  breed  of  large  asses. 
From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  two  ha.rbours, 
it  is  likewise  of  importance  in  a  commercial  and 
nautical  point  of  view.  The  chief  town  is  Rabato, 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  British 
governor  resides  in  the  Castel  del  Gozzo. 

GOZZOLI,  Benozzi,  a  famous  fresco-painter, 
was  bom  at  Florence  about  the  beginning  of  the 


15th  c,  and  studied  under  Fra  Angelioo,  whose 
excellence  ap  a  painter  of  sacred  subjects  he  fully 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed.  A  glow  of  rejoicing  life 
seems  infused  into  all  G.'s  productions.  His  chief 
works  bearing  traces  of  his  master's  influence  are 
frescoes  in  the  churches  of  Orvieto  and  Rome ;  his 
own  style  being  visible  in  the  paintings  he  executed 
by  command  of  Pietro  de'  Medici,  in  a  chapel  of 
the  Medici,  now  Riccordi  Palace,  at  Florence.  The 
great  work,  however,  on  which  G.'s  fame  rests,  is 
the  immense  frescoes  executed  on  the  north  waU  of 
the  famous  cemetery,  or  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  This 
wonderful  series  of  paintings,  not  inaptly  termed  by 
Vasari  una  terrihUissima  opera  ('  a  terrific  work '), 
was  undertaken  by  the  artist  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  accomplished  in  sixteen  years.  The  scenes, 
which  are  all  scriptural,  are  24  in  number,  and  are 
stUl  in  excellent  preservation.    G.  died  in  1485. 

GRAAF,  Regniee  de,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
physician,  was  born  at  Sohoonhove  in  1641,  and  died 
at  Delft  in  1673.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Leyden  under  Dubois  (De  le  Bog),  who  is  better 
known  under  his  Latinised  name  of  Sylvius ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1672,  would  have  been 
vmanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  if  his  rehgion 
(he  was  a  Catholic)  had  not  proved  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  his  appointment.  In  1664,  when  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  pubhshed  his  Dis- 
putatio  Medica  de  Natura  et  Usv,  Sued  Pancreatici, 
which,  although  containing  several  errors — as,  for 
instance,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  acid,  and 
that  many  diseases,  and  especially  intermittent 
fevers,  are  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  this  fluid 
— gained  him  a  great  reputation.  After  a  short 
residence  in  France,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Angers  in  1665,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
settled  at  Delft,  where  his  success  in  practice  gained 
him  much  envy.  He  rendered  great  service  to 
anatomy  in  being  the  inventor  of  those  injections 
of  the  blood-vessels  which  Swammerdam  and  Ruysch 
brought  to  a  state  of  comparative  excellence,  and 
which  are  at  the  present  day  the  basis  of  our  sound 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
He  published  several  dissertations  on  the  organs  of 
generation  in  both  sexes,  which  involved  him  in  a 
prolonged  and  angry  controversy  with  Swammer- 
dam. According  to  HaUer,  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  an  attack  of  jaundice,  brought  on  by  the  excite- 
ment of  this  controversy,  but  we  do  not  know 
HaUer's  authority  for  this  assertion.  All  his  works 
were  collected  in  one  octavo  volume,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Opera  Omnia  in  1677,  and  they 
were  republished  in  1678  and  in  1705. 

GRAAPF-EEI'NET,  the  chief  town  of  the 
division  of  its  own  name,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  prosperous  towns  in  Cape  Colony.  Previously 
to  1857,  it  numbered  4000  inhabitants.  During  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding,  it  had  risen  from 
an  inland  village  to  be  a  great  centre  of  commerce, 
having  its  public  library,  its  agricultural  society,  its 
banks,  and  its  newspaper.  It  owes  its  advancement 
partly  to  its  position  on  the  high-road  between 
Port  Ehzabeth  and  the  northern  boundary.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Sunday,  which  enters  Algoa  Bay, 
near  Port  Elizabeth. 

GRAAFIAN  VESICLES.    See  Ovary. 

GRAAL,  GRAL,  or  GRl^AL  (a  word  derived 
probably  from  the  old  French,  perhaps  Celtic,  grSal, 
Proven9al,  grazal,  medieval  Latin,  gradalis),  signifies 
a  kind  of  dish.  In  the  legends  and  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  accounts  of  the  Holy  Graal — 
San  Grgsd — a  miraculous  chalice,  made  of  a  single 
precious  stone,  sometimes  said  to  be  an  emerald, 
which  possessed  the  power  of  preserving  chastity, 
prolonging  life,   and   other  wonderful   properties. 
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This  chaMce  was  believed  to  liave  been  first  brought 
from  heaven  by  angels,  and  was  the  one  from  wluoh 
Christ  drank  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  preserved 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  in  it  were  caught 
the  last  drops  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  he  was 
taken  from  the  cross.  This  holy  ohaKoe,  thus 
trebly  sanctified,  was  guarded  by  angels,  and  then 
by  the  Templises,  a  society  of  knights,  chosen  for 
their  chastity  and  devotion,  who  watched  over  it 
in  a  temple-like  castle  on  the  inaccessible  mountain 
Montsalvage.  The  legend,  as  it  grew,  appears  to  have 
combined  Arabian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  elements, 
and  it  became  the  favourite  subject  of  the  poets  and 
romancers  of  the  middle  ages.  The  eight  centuries 
of  warfare  between  the  Christians  and  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  Knight  Templars, 
aided  in  its  development.  The  stories  and  poems 
of  Arthiu:  and  the  Eound  Table  were  connected 
with  this  legend.  About  1170,  Chrgtien  of  Troyes, 
and  after  him  other  troubadours,  sang  of  the  search 
for  the  holy  graal  by  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  in  which  they  met  with  many  extraordinary 
adventures.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  story  of 
the  connection  of  the  miraculous  chalice  with  the 
Last  Supper  and  the  blood  of  Christ  arose  from  a 
wrong  division  of  the  words  san  grSal,  holy  vessel, 
which  were  written  sang  real,  royal  blood,  blood  of 
the  Lord ;  but  although  the  coincidence  is  curious, 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  pun  could 
have  been  the  foundation  of  a  superstition  which 
spread  over  Europe.  The  legend  of  the  graal  was 
introduced  into  German  poetry  in  the  13th  c.  by 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  took  Guiot's  tales  of 
Parcival  and  Titurel  as  the  foimdation  of  his  poem, 
but  filled  it  with  deep  allegorical  meanings.  It  is 
more  elaborately  treated  by  the  author  of  Titurel 
the  Younger ;  and  much  curious  information  may  be 
found  in  a  work.  On  tJie  Description  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Oraal,  by  BoisserSe  {'  Ueber  die  Beschrei- 
bung  des  Tempels  des  Heiligen  Graal,'  Munich, 
1834). 

GRABS,  vessels  of  from  150  to  300  tons,  employed 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  broad  armed  ships, 
with  two  or  three  masts,  and  unsuited  for  very 
heavy  weather. 

GRA'CCHTJS  is  the  name  of  a  Eoman  family, 
of  the  gens  Sempronia,  which  contributed  several 
famous  citizens  to  the  state.  First  we  have  Tiberius 
Sempronius,  who  was  consul  in  238  B.  c,  and 
conducted  some  warlike  operations  in  Corsica  and 
Sardinia.  Another  Tib.  Sempronius  distinguished 
himself  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  his  success 
in  opposing  Hannibal,  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  m  215  E.  0.,  and  again  in  213  B.  0.  In 
those  days  of  despondency,  he  did  much  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  senate  and  people ;  with  the  alhes, 
and  8000  volones,  or  volunteer  slaves  (who  after- 
wards gained  their  liberty  as  a  reward  for  their 
bravery),  he  withstood  the  Carthaginians  in  South 
Italy,  defeated  Hanno,  and  checkmated  Hannibal 
himself ;  but  after  many  victories,  he  at  length  lost 
his  life,  either  in  battle  with  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  treachery.  Hannibal  honoured  him  with 
a  splendid  funeral.  Passing  by  some  Gracchi  of 
minor  note,  as  the  augur  of  203  b.  o.,  the  tribune 
of  189  B.  0.,  and  others,  we  come  to  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius, the  father  of  those  two  reformers  and 
friends  of  the  people  whose  fame  has  overshadowed 
all  the  others.  He  was  born  about  210  B.  c,  and 
for  many  years  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the 
state.  He  was  successively  tribune,  ^dile,  prsetor, 
consul  (twice),  and  censor,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  several  wars.  He  introduced  some  important 
constitutional  changes,  and  was  often  employed 
on  foreign  embassies,  in  which  his  judgment  and 
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conciliatory  spirit  were  of  great  service  to  the  state. 
He  married  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daiighter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children. 
Nine  of  these  died  in  youth ;  a  daughter,  Corneha, 
married  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.  The  history 
of  his  two  sons  follows  : 

1.  TrBERius  SEMPKONitrs  Gkacchus  was  bom 
about  168  B.  0.,  and  was  educated  with  great  care 
by  Ms  excellent  mother  (his  father  having  died 
while  he  was  yet  very  young).  He  first  saw  military 
service  under  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Africa.  He 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Carthage,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Eomana  to  scale  the 
walls.  In  137  B.C.,  he  acted  as  quaestor  to  the 
army  of  the  consul  Mancinus  in  Spain,  where  the 
remembrance  of  his  father's  good  faith  and  clemency 
was  so  fresh  after  forty  years'  interval,  that  the 
Numantines  would  treat  with  no  other  Eoman  but 
the  son  of  their  former  benefactor.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  save  from  utter  destruction  an  army  of 
20,000  Eomans,  who  had  been  defeated,  and  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Numantines.  But  the  peace 
was  considered  by  the  aristocratic  party  at  Eome 
as  disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  and  was 
repudiated,  Mancinus  being  stripped  naked,  and 
sent  back  to  the  Numantines,  that  the  treaty 
might  thus  be  rendered  void.  Disgust  and  disap- 
pointment at  this  result  are  said  by  some,  though 
without  good  reason,  to  have  determined  G.  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  people  against  the  nobles  ; 
but  a  much  more  feasible  ground  for  his  con- 
duct is  to  be  found  in  the  oppressed  state  of  the 
commons  at  the  time.  Being  elected  tribune,  he 
endeavoured  to  reimpose  the  Agrarian  Law  of 
Liciuius  Stolo,  and  after  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had  bribed 
his  colleague  M.  Octavius  Cscina,  he  succeeded 
in  passing  a  bill  to  that  effect.  (For  a  detailed 
accoimt  of  the  measure,  see  Agbaeian  Law.) 
Tiberius  G.,  his  brother  Caius,  and  his  father- 
in-law  Ap.  Claudius,  were  appointed  triumvirs  to 
enforce  its  provisions.  Meantime,  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  died,  and  bequeathed  all  his  wealth  to 
the  Eoman  people.  G.  therefore  proposed  that  this 
should  be  divided  among  the  poor,  to  enable  them 
to  procure  agricultural  implements,  and  to  stock 
their  newly  acquired  farms.  It  is  said  that  he  also 
intended  to  extend  the  franchise,  and  to  receive 
ItaKan  alhes  as  Eoman  citizens.  He  also  diminished 
the  time  which  citizens  were  required  to  serve  in 
the  army.  But  fortune  turned  against  the  good 
tribune.  He  was  accused  of  having  violated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  tribuneship  by  the  depo- 
sition of  Csecina,  and  the  fickle  people  in  large 
numbers  deserted  their  champion  and  benefactor. 
At  the  next  election  for  the  tribuneship,  his 
enemies  used  all  their  efforts  to  oust  him;  and  a 
violent  scuffle  having  arisen  between  the  opposino- 
factions,  G.  was  slain,  along  with  upwards  of  300 
others.  His  surviving  friends  were  imprisoned, 
exiled,  or  put  to  death. 

2.  Caius  Seupeonius  Gracchus,  who  was  nine 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  was  possessed  of 
much  greater  natural  powers,  and  of  more  com- 
prehensive views.  His  brother's  death,  which 
occiured  while  he  was  serving  in  Spain  under  Scipio 
Africanus,  deterred  him  for  some  years  from  enter- 
ing into  pubhc  Mfe;  and  the  nobles  seeing  his  great 
abilities,  and  fearing  his  influence  with  -Sie  people, 
endeavoured  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible  on 
foreign  service  in  Sardinia  and  elsewhere.  But  at 
length  he  unexpectedly  returned  to  Eome,  being 
urged  by  his  brother's  shade,  as  was  said,  to  enter 
on  his  great  mission.  Goaded  by  the  persecution 
and  groundless  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  stood 
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for  tie  tribunesMp,  and  was  elected  in  123  B.o. 
After  bringing  forward  some  measures  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  brother's  mivrderers,  he  set  himself 
to  carry  out  the  agrarian  law,  which,  though 
not  repealed,  had  by  the  machinations  of  the  nobles 
been  kept  in  abeyance.  The  two  great  aims  of 
his  legislation — viz.,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  nobles — were  now  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  with  unflinching  steadiness  of  purpose. 
To  develop  the  resources  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  employ  the  poor,  he  made  new  roads  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country,  repaired  old  ones, 
and  erected  milestones.  By  his  zeal,  and  by  his 
unwearied  industry  in  personally  carrying  out  his 
own  measures,  even  to  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  public  works,  and  by  his  aflfabflity  and  kindly 
good  nature,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  approbation 
of  all  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  With 
the  equites  and  the  poorer  classes,  he  was  in  special 
favour.  But  he  at  length  feU,  as  his  brother  had 
done,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  nobles.  One  of  his 
colleagues,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  was  bribed  by  the 
opposite  faction,  and  soon  succeeded  in  undermining 
the  influence  of  Caius  by  far  surpassing  him  in  the 
liberality  of  his  public  measures,  and  by  his  benefits 
to  the  commons.  G.  having  stood  for  the  tribune- 
ship  a  third  time,  was  rejected.  TJltimately,  by  a 
series  of  moves,  the  history  of  which  is  too  long 
for  our  space,  violence  was  employed  against  Caius 
and  his  pajrty— a  fearful  struggle  took  place  in  the 
streets  of  Eome,  in  which  3000  men  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Many  others  were  imprisoned,  and 
afterwards  executed.  Caius  held  aloof  from  the 
,  fight,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  seek  safety 
in_  flight.  He  escaped  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies 
with  a  single  slave,  who  first  slew  his  master,  and 
then  himself.  The  people  saw,  when  too  late,  the 
foUy  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in  abandoning 
their  best  friend  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  endeav- 
oured to  atone  for  their  crime  by  erecting  statues 
to  the  brothers  G.,  by  declaring  sacred  Qie  spots 
where  their  blood  had  been  shed,  and  by  offering 
sacrifices  to  them  as  to  deities.  Caius  left  a  son, 
whose  after-fate  is  unknown. 

GRACE  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  theological  discussion.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  is  the  idea  of  free  and  unmerited  favoiir. 
Accordmg  to  Aristotle,  this  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  diaria  (Gr.  grace),  even  when  appned  to  man. 
It  is  a  benefit  springing  out  of  the  liberality  and 
freeheartedness  of  the  giver,  and  bestowed  without 
any  hope  or  expectation  of  reward.  Applied  to 
God  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  theology,  it 
denotes  the  free  outcoming  of  his  love  to  man ; 
and  when  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  grace,  it  implies  that  he  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  divine  love  and  favour.  St  Paul 
draws  a  sharp  contrast  (Rom.  xi.)  between  charts 
•and  erga  (Gr.  works),  as  mutually  excluding  one 
another.  '  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of 
works :  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if 
it  be  of  works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace :  otherwise 
work  is  no  more  work.' 

Theologians  have  distinguished  grace  into  common 
or  general,  and  fecial  or  particular.  Common  grace 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  love  which  God  has  to 
all  His  creatures,  and  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
conscience  which  they  all  enjoy.  Special  grace  is  the 
love  which  God  has  for  His  elect  people,  and  by 
which  He  saves  them  from  their  sins.  This  special 
or  saving  grace  is  sometimes  also  divided  in  various 
ways,  and  spoken  of  as  electing,  justifying,  sancti- 
fying grace ;  also  in  respect  of  man,  as  imputed  or 
'inherent  grace — ^the  grace,  that  is  to  say,  of  Christ's 
righteousness  imputed  or  reckoned  to  the  account 


of  those  that  believe  on  Him,  and  the  grace  of  holy 
and  pious  dispositions  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  Grace  is  also  spoken  of  as  efficadous 
and  irreMstihle,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  elect 
or  believing  people  stand  to  God  is  represented  as 
a  covenant  of  grace,  in  contrast  with  the  primitive 
relation  which  Adam  bore  to  his  Maker  before  the 
fall,  which  is  called  a  covenant  of  works. 

All  these  theological  distinctions  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  extended  argument  and  discussion  on 
divine  truth.  They  are  not  to  be  found — at  least  in 
their  more  technical  sense — in  the  New  Testament. 
The  charis  of  St  Paul  is  not  a  logical  distinction, 
but  a  spiritual  fact.  It  is  the  loving  aspect  of  God 
towards  the  sinner — towards  aU  smners,  whereby 
all  who  confess  their  sins  have  free  access  into  Hia 
favour,  and  receive  the  'adoption  of  sons.'  The 
technical  distinctions  of  theology,  however,  are  not 
without  their  value  when  righfly  apprehended  and 
interpreted.  They  mark  the  course  of  past  contro- 
versy— they  give  precision  to  theological  thought 
—and  when  not  allowed  to  deface  the  simpler 
proportions  of  divine  truth,  they  may  teach  needful 
and  important  lessons. 

GRACE,  Days  of.    See  Bill. 

GRACES,  the  goddesses  of  grace,  favour,  and 
gentleness,  the  sources  of  all  grace  and  beauty, 
appear  in  Homer  in  indefinite  numbers  as  the 
attendants  of  Cytherea  (Venus),  whom  it  is  their 
office  to  bathe  and  anoint.  Hesiod  and  most 
other  poets  mention  three  G. — ^Aglaia,  Thalia,  and 
Euphrosyne,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eury- 
nome.  Their  worship  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Greece  at  Orchomenos,  in  Boeotia, 
by  Eteocles.  The  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
originally  recognised  only  two  Graces,  called,  by 
the  former,  Phsenna  and  Kleta;  by  the  latter, 
Hegemone  and  Auxo.  In  the  early  ages,  the  G. 
were  represented  in  elegant  drapery;  at  a  later 
period,  slightly  draped,  or  entirely  nude.  They 
appear  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  or  locked 
in  each  other's  embrace. 

GRACIO'SA,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands  (q.  v.), 
and  the  seventh  of  that  group  in  population  and 
importance. 

GRA'DIBNT.  A  tortoise  walking  is  said,  in 
Heraldry,  to  be  gradient. 

GRADIENT,  a  term  used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  railways,  to  signify  a  departure  of  the  line 
from  a  perfect  level. 

GRA'DUAL,  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churches,  means  that  portion  of  the 
mass  which  intervenes    between  the   epistle  and 

fospel,  and  consists  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Holy 
oriptures,  generally  taken  from  the  Psalms.  It 
was  originafly  called  the  '  Responsum,'  or  '  Oantus 
Eesponsorius ; '  but,  probably  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  other  portions  of  the  service 
called  by  the  same  name,  its  present  appellation  has 
been  substituted.  The  name  'gradual'  is  derived 
from  the  place  at  which  this  response  was  chanted, 
and  which  was  either  the  ambo,  or  chanting  pulpit, 
which  is  approached  by  '  steps '  (gradus)  or  the 
'steps'  themselves,  whether  of  the  ambo  or  of  the 
altar.  Originally,,  as  we  find  from  St  Augustine, 
the  gradual  response  consisted  of  an  entire  psalm, 
and  in  the  mass  of  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  the 
entire  of  the  91st  (90th  in  the  Vulgate)  psalm  is 
chanted.  In  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy,  the  gradual 
is  partly  from  the  Old  and  partly  from  the  New- 
Testament.  The  gradual,  in  the  Roman  liturgy, 
is  always  followed  by  the  '  alleluia,'  except  in 
penitential  time,  when  a  slow  and  mournful  chant, 
called  the  '  Tract,'  is  substituted. 
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GRADUAL  PSALMS,  or  'PSALMS  OF  THE 
STEPS,'  or  '  SONGS  OF  DEGREES,'  a  name  given 
both  by  tie  Hebrews  and  in  the  Christian  service- 
books,  to  the  fifteen  psalms,  120—134  (119—133  in 
the  Vulgate).  The  origin  of  this  name  is  imcer- 
tain.  The  rabbins  trace  it  to  a  fabulous  incident 
connected  with  the  buildiag  of  the  second  temple  ; 
others  explain  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  fifteen  steps 
by  which  (Ezekiel  xl.  22 — 26)  the  temple  was 
reached ;  others,  again,  regard  these  psalms  as 
containing  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the  return  from 
captivity,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Jews, 
was  'a  going  up,'  the  134th  psabn  being  the  full 
outburst  of  exultation  at  the  accomplishment  of  that 
great  object  of  hope  and  longiug.  These  psalms,  in 
the  Romish  Church,  form  part  of  the  oflSce  of  each 
Wednesday  during  the  Lent. 

GRADUALB,  the  name  given  to  the  music  of 
the  above  described  portion  of  the  Roman  Liturgy. 
It  is  performed  during  mass  after  the  epistle  is  read. 
It  is  said  to,  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times 
to  allow  the  officiating  priest  time,  during  its 
performance,  to  take  his  place  on  the  steps  of  the 
reading-desk,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  gospel  side  of 
the  altar.  The  music  is  according  to  the  character 
of  the  words,  and  may  be  either  an  aria,  duet,  or 
chorus.  The  composition  must  not  be  long,  as  the 
priest  has  little  ceremony  to  go  through  during  its 
performance.  The  best  specimens  of  the  graduale 
are  Haydn's  Insance  et  Vance  Curce;  Salve  Regina; 
or  Mozart's  Misericordias  Domini;  Sancta  Maria; 
De  Profundis,  &c. 

GRADUA'TION,  the  art  of  dividing  mathe- 
matical, astronomical,  and  other  instruments.  The 
simplest  problem  in  graduation  is  the  dividing  of 
a  straight  line,  such  as  an  ordinaiy  scale  or  rule. 
This  is  commonly  done  by  copying  from  a  standard 
scale,  for  which  purpose  a  dividing  square  and  a 
suitable  knife  for  cutting  the  divisions  are  used. 
The  dividing  square  is  a  hard  steel  straight-edge, 
with  a  shoulder  at  right  angles  like  a  carpenter's 
square.  This  is  made  to  shde  along  the  standard 
scale,  and  halt  at  each  required  division,  when  a 
corresponding  one  is  cut  upon  the  rule,  &c.,  by 
using  the  steel  straight-edge  as  a  guide  to  the 
knife.  The  original  graduation  of  a  straight  line 
into  equal  divisions,  as  in  making  a  first  standard 
scale,  &c.,  is  performed  either  on  the  principle  of 
bisection  or  stepping.  In  bisecting,  the  points  of  a 
beam-compass  (see  Compass)  are  adjusted  to  nearly 
half  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  divided  ;  one  point 
is  then  placed  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  a  faint  arc 
struck  towards  the  middle  :  this  is  repeated  at  the 
other  end ;  the  small  distance  between  these  ares  is 
then  carefully  bisected  with  the  aid  of  a  fine  pointer 
and  tnagnifier,  which  gives  an  accurate  half  of  the 
line.  The  half  thus  obtained  is  again  bisected  in 
like  manner,  and  these  quarters  bisected  again, 
and  so  on  until  the  required  subdivision  is  attained. 
Stepping  is  performed  with  delicately  pointed 
spring-dividers,  which  are  set  at  once  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  opening  of  the  small  division 
required ;  then  the  points  are  made  to  step  on, 
leaving  at  each  step  a  very  fine  dot;  and  when 
it  is  found  that  the  last  dot  either  falls  short  of 
or  overpasses  the  end  of  the  line,  the  opening  is 
adjusted  accordingly,  until  perfect  accuracy  is 
obtained.  Thus,  if  a  hne  were  divided  into  a 
thousand  parts,  and  each  division  were  -j-rinrth  too 
long  or  too  short,  the  error  would  amount  to  a 
whole  division  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  steps.  The 
method  of  bisection  is  practically  the  most  accurate, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  Graham,  Bird,  Ramsden, 
Troughton,  and  other  eminent  artists  in  original 
graduation.  Curved  lines  are  divided  on  this  I 
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principle.    The  chord  of  an  arc  of  60°  is  equal  to  the 
radius ;    therefore,   the   opening  of  the   compasses 
required  for  striking  the   circle   gives  this   arc  at 
once  to  start  with.    An  arc  90°,  or  a  quadrant,  is 
obtained   by  bisecting  60°,  and   adding   the   halt. 
By  continual  bisection  of  60°,  the  finer  graduations 
are  produced.     The  amount  of  care,  patience,  skiU, 
and   delicacy  of    touch  required  in   the    original 
graduation  of  important  astronomical  instruments,  is 
such,  that  not  above  one  or  two  men  in  a  generation 
have  been  found  competent  to  the  task,  and  these 
have  become  almost  as  famous  as  the  astronomers 
who  have  successfully  used  the  instruments.     It 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  in  detail 
the  minute  precautions  and  methods  of  correction 
that  are  adopted  in  this  most  delicate  manipulation ; 
but,  as  an  example,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that 
Graham,  when  dividing  the  mural  quadrant  for  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  measured  his  larger  chords 
from  a  scale  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  before  laying 
these  down  on  the  quadrant,  he  left  the  scale,  beam- 
compasses,  and  quadrant  to  stand  for  a  whole  night, 
in  order  to  acquire  exactly  the  same  temperature, 
and  that  neglect   of   this   precaution  would  have 
involved  a  notable  amount  of  error.     The  necessity 
of  such  extreme  accuracy  will  be  understood  when 
we  consider  the  application  that  is  made  of  these 
divisions.     When,  for  example,  the  mariner  deter- 
mines his  latitude  by  taking  the  meridian  altitude 
of  the  sun,  the  graduated  arc  of  the  limb  of  the 
sextant  or  quadrant  he  uses  represents,  practically, 
the  curved  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  error  is 
magnified  just  to  the  same  extent  as  the  radius  of 
the  earth  exceeds  that  of  the  divided  arc  of  the 
instrument.      Supposing  this  arc  to  be  part   of   a 
circle  of  60  inches'  circumference,  each  degree  wOl 
occupy  -J-th  of  an  inch.     An  error  of  rlu-tli  of  an 
inch  in  the  division  would  thus  mislead  the  mariner 
to  an  extent  of  more  than  four  statute  nules  as 
regards  his  position   on  the  waters.      But  such  a 
ship's  quadrant  is  but  a  coarse   and  mde  instru- 
ment compared  with  astronomical  instruments  for 
measuring  celestial  angular  distances  by  means  of 
a  divided  arc ;  in  these,  an  error  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  serious 
magnitude. 

The  methods  of  original  graduation  above  described 
are  not  practically  adopted  except  for  the  largest 
and  most  important  astronomical  or  geodesical 
instruments.  Ordinary  instruments  are  graduated 
by  dividing  plates  or  engines  which  copy  and  adapt 
a  set  of  already  existing  divisions.  The  dividing- 
plate  which  is  used  for  common  purposes,  such  as 
dividing  compass  rings,  &c.,  is  a  divided  cu-cle  with 
a  steel  straight-edge,  made  movable  on  the  axis  or 
arbor  of  the  plate  in  such  a  manner  that  its  edge 
during  every  part  of  its  revolution  shall  fall  in  the 
exact  line  from  centre  to  circumference.  The  ring 
protractor,  or  other  instrument  to  be  divided,  S 
clamped  upon  the  plate  with  its  centre  exactly  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  the  plate,  and  the  straight-edge 
13  moved  round,  and  made  to  halt  at  the  required 
divisions  on  the  circumference  of  the  dividiug- 
plate,  and  by  using  the  steel  straight-edge  as  a 
guide,  corresponding  divisions  are  marked  ofiF  upon 
the  concentric  arc  of  the  instrument  to  be  divided 
TJie  dividing-engine  is  a  ,very  complex  machine' 
requiring  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care  in  its 
construction;  so  much  so,  that  the  possession  of 
a  good  one  affords  the  means  of  obtaining  a  very 
good  mcome,  with  a,  moderate  amount  of  labomr 
^1  T^™§n'*-  S"<=^,^J^  tlie  case  with  the  instrument 
of  Mr  Parsons  of  London,  who  for  many  years 
divided  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  theodolitea, 
sextants,  &c.,  that  were  made  in  tWs  country. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  dividing-engines  may 
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be  mentioned  those  of  Eamsden,  Troughton,  Simms, 
and  Rosa.  A  detailed  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Their 
principal  parts  consist  of  a  large  circle  divided 
with  extreme  care  by  original  graduation;  This 
wheel  is  racked  on  its  edge  with  teeth  as  equal  and 
accurate  as  the  divisions ;  a  very  carefully  con- 
structed endless  screw  works  in  these  teeth,  and 
is  moved  through  any  given  number  of  revolutions, 
or  any  measured  fraction  of  a  revolution,  by  means 
of  a  treadle  or  other  suitable  power,  thus  making 
the  requisite  steps  for  each  division;  another  part 
of  the  machine  cutting  a  fine  line  at  the  moment 
of  the  halt  of  each  step. 

These  divisions  are  out  upon  an  arc  of  silver,  gold, 
or  platinum,  which  is  soldered  or  inlaid  upon  the 
limb  of  the  instnunent,  the  precious  metals  being 
used,  on  account  of  the  oxidation  to  which  common 
metals  are  liable. 

GR.a!CIA,  Magna.    See  Magna  Ge^cia. 

GRAF,  the  German  equivalent  for  Count  (q.  v.), 
Oomte,  Comes,  and  for  our  Earl  (q.  v.).  The 
etymology  of  the  word  is  disputed,  but  the  most 

Erobable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  it  springs 
:om  the  same  root  with  the  modern  German  raffen 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  rea/an,  to  snatch  or  carry  off 
hastily;  and  also  with  our  words  reve,  greoe,  and  the 
last  syllable  of  sheriff.  If  this  view  be  correct, 
the  graf,  in  all  probability,  was  originally  a  fiscal 
officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  revenue 
of  a  district.  The  title  first  appears  in  the  lex 
salica  (compiled  in  the  5th  c),  under  the  Latinised 
form  of  Grafio ;  at  a  later  period,  the  office  is 
often  designated  by  the  Latin  equivalent  of  Gomes. 
Charlemagne  divided ,  his  whole  kingdom  into 
graf  el  districts  [Orafengaue)  or  counties,  each  of 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  graf.  i  The  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  appointing  a  representative 
called  the  Oent-graf  to  attend  to  their  interests 
with  the  graf,  and  probably,  if  necessary,  to  appeal 
from  his  decisions  to  the  central  government.  Then 
there  was  the  Stall-graf,  or  stable-graf ;  the  Gomes 
Stabuli,  or  constable  of  later  times ;  the  Pfalz-graf 
(Govries  Palatii),  who  presided  in  the  domestic 
court  of  the  monarch,  which  as  such  was  the 
highest  court  in  the  realm  ;  the  Send-graf,  who 
was  sent  as  an  extraordinary  deputy  of  the  king 
to  control  the  ordinary  gau-grafen ;  and  lastly,  the 
Marh-graf,  or  marquis,  on  whom  the  important 
duty  of  defending  the  border-lands  devolved.  When 
feudal  offices  became  hereditary,  and  the  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  secular  and  ecclesi- 
astical, developed  itself,  the  graf  gradually  ceased 
to  be  an  officer  possessed  of  real  power,  and  became 
merely  a  titled  noble.  In  Germany,  in  modem  times, 
there  are  two  classes  of  grafs :  those  who  are 
representatives  of  the  old  grafel  families,  who  held 
sovereign  jurisdiction  immediately  under  the  crown 
(landesJioheit),  and  who  still  belong  to  the  higher 
nobility,  their  chief  taking  the  title  Erlauchi 
(Illustrious) ;  and  those  who  form  the  highest  class 
of  the  lower  nobility.  The  former  is  a  very  small, 
the  latter,  an  extremely  numerous  class  of  persons. 

GRA'FENBERG,  a  little  village  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  is  an  extension  of  the  town  of  Freiwaldau 
towards  the  north,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot 
where  the  water-cure  (see  Hydropathy)  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1828  by  Priestnitz.  The 
village  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Baltic  Sea ;  the  climate  is  inclement, 
and  the  vegetation  scanty.  It  extends  from  the 
valley,  half  way  up  the  Grafenherge.  The  lodgings 
for  visitors  are  partly  in  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  baths,  partly  scattered  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hai,  or  in  Freiwaldau. 


GRAFFITI  (Ital.  graffito,  a  scratching),  a  class 
of  ancient  inscriptions  to  which  attention  has 
recently  been  called,  and  of  which  several  collections 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  progress.  The  graffito 
is  a  rude  scribbUng  or  scratching  with  a  stylus,  or 
other  sharp  instrument,  on  the  plaster  of  a  wall, 
a  pillar,  or  a  door-post.  Such  scribblings  are  pretty 
commonly  found  on  the  substructions  of  Roman 
ruins,  as  in  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  the  palace  of 
the  C^sars  and  the  Palatine,  and  in  still  greater 
nunibers  in  Pompeii  and  in  the  Roman  catacombs. 
Their  literary  value,  of  course,  is  very  slight ;  but 
as  illustrating  the  character  and  habits  of  a  certain 
class  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  '  street-life '  of  the  classic  period,  they  are 
deserving  of  study.  A  small  selection  of  Pompeiian 
graffiti  was  published  in  1837  by  Dr  Wordsworth ; 
but  the  most  complete,  or,  at  all  events,  the  most 
popular  coUeotion,  is  that  of  Padre  Garrucoi,  a 
Neapolitan  Jesuit,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1866.  Greek  graffiti  occasionally  are  found  upon 
Roman  ruins,  but  they  are  commonly  in  Latin,  and 
in  a  few  instances  at  Pompeii,  in  the  ancient  Oscan. 
A  few  specimens  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Some  of  them  are  idle  scribblings,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  some  loiterer  to  indite  at  the  present 
day;  thus,  some  lounger  at  the  door  of  a  wine- 
shop at  Pompeii  amuses  himself  by  scratching  on 
the  door-post  the  tavern-keeper's  name — Taberna 
Appii  ('  Appius's  Tavern'),  fig.  1.  In  other  cases,  we 

Kg.  1. 

meet  with  some  scrap  of  rude  pleasantry  or  scandal, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  defaces  the  walls  of  our 
own  towns  or  villages ;  thus,  Auge  amat  Araiienum 
('Auge  is  in  love  with  Arabienus'),  fig.  2.    Many 
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Fig.  2. 


rude  sketches  also  are  found  upon  the  walls,  some 
of  them  evidently  caricatiures,  others  seriously 
meant,  and  grotesque  from  the  extreme  rudeness. 
A  great  many  of  the  subjects  of  those  sketches  are 
gladiatorial.    Here  is  a  specimen  (fig.  3) : 


Fig.  3. 


By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  graffiti  are 
from  Pompeii,  but  many  have  also  been  discovered 
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at  Rome,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character.  One  discovered  by  Father  Garrucci 
in  1856,  in  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars,  possesses  a  strange  and  truly  awful 
interest,  as  a,  memorial  of  the  rude  early  conflicts 
of  paganism  with  the  rising  Christian  creed. 
It  is  no  other  than  a  pagan  caricature  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  and 
contains  a  Greek  inscription  descriptive  of  one 
Alexamenus  as  engaged  in  worshipping  God.  The 
chamber  in  which  it  was  found  appears  to  have 
been  a  waiting-room  for  slaves  and  others  of  inferior 
grade. 

The  graffiti  of  the  catacombs  are  almost  all 
sepulchral,  and  are  fuU  of  interest  as  illustrating 
early  Christian  life  and  doctrine. — See  for  the 
whole  subject  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  vol.  ex.  pp.  411 
-AST. 

GRAFTING,  the  uniting  of  a  yoimg  shoot  (scicm) 
of  one  kind  of  plant  to  a  stem  {stock)  of  another  kind, 
so  that  the  scion  may  receive  nourishment  from  the 
stock.  Grafting  has  been  practised  from  ancient 
times,  as  may  be  seen  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  Virgil  and  other  Latin  classics ; 
although  it  cannot  be  certainly  traced  to  a  more 
remote  antiqruty;  and  its  introduction  among  the 
Chinese  is  ascribed  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
It  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  art  of  gardening, 
and  is  practised  for  various  piu-poses,  but  chiefly 
for  the  perpetuation  and  propagation  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  fruit-trees,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  seed,  and  is  accomplished  by  grafting 
more  rapidly  and  easily  than  by  layers  or  cuttings. 
Besides  this,  however,  grafting  is  of  great  use  in 
hastening  and  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  the  circulation  of  the  sap  being  impeded 
at  the  junction  of  the  stock  and  scion — as  by  a 
deep  wound,  removal  of  bark  or  the  like — more 
particularly  when  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  stock  and  scion;  and  repeated  graft- 
ing (technically,  working)  is  often  resorted  to  by 
gardeners  to  obtain  flowers  and  fruit  much  sooner 
than  would  naturally  be  the  case.  Grafting  is  also 
employed  to  turn  to  account  the  vigour  of  a  root 
and  stem  of  which  the  branches  are  exhausted 
or  otherwise  unproductive,  and  large  crops  of  fruit 
may  often  be  thus  obtained  in  a  garden,  much  sooner 
than  by  any  other  means. 

In  grafting,  it  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to 
that  the  Alburnum  (q.  v.)  of  the  scion  is  brought  into 
contact  with  that  of  the  stock.  The  hard  wood  of 
the  one  never  unites  with  that  of  the  other,  remaining 
separate  and  marking  the  place  of  the  operation 
even  in  the  oldest  trees.  For  scions  or  grafts, 
pieces  of  about  six  to  eight  inches  long  are  generally 
taken  from  the  shoots  of  the  previous  summer,  with 
several  buds,  but  portions  of  shoots  of  two  years  old 
are  sometimes  successfully  employed.  The  time  for 
grafting  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to 
appear.  The  scion  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from 
a  healthy  and  fruitful  tree,  but  scions  from  the 
extremities  of  lateral  branches  are  more  likely  to 
become  speedily  fruitful  than  those  from  the  upper- 
most branches,  where  growth  is  most  vigorousj  The 
scion  should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  grafting, 
so  that  the  stock  may  rather  exceed  it,  not  only  in 
vigour,  but  in  the  progress  of  its  spring  growth ; 
and  for  this  purpose  may  be  placed  in  the  ground, 
in  a  rather  dry  soil,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Scions  may  be  kept  for  some  time,  and 
easily  carried  to  a  distance,  by  sticking  their  lower 
end  into  a  potato.  The  end  should  always  be 
freshly  cut  off  when  the  scion  is  to  be  used.  There 
are  various  modes  of  grafting.  Oleft-grafiing  (fig.  1) 
is  very  commonly  practised  when  the  stock  is  very 


being  cut  over,  is  cleft  down,  and  the  graft,  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  wedge  at  its  lower  end  by  a  sharp  thin 
knife,  is  inserted  into  the  cleft.  This  mode  of  graft- 
ing is  particularly  applicable  to  branches  of  large 


Kg.  1.— Cleft-grafting. 

trees,  when  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  of 

fruit,  or  increased  fruitfulness,  is  sought Orovm- 

grafting  is  used  for  still  thicker  stocks,  which  are 
cut  across,  and  then  cleft  down  by  two  clefts 
crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  two  scions 
being  inserted  close  to  the  bark  in  each  cleft ;  or 
no  cleft  at  all  is  made, 
and  any  desired  num- 
ber of  scions  obliquely 
cut  away  on  one  side 
are  simply  inserted 
between  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  stock,  the 
operation  in  this  case 
being  deferred  till  the 
bark  readily  parts  from 
the  wood.  In  this  kind 
of  grafting,  a  longi- 
tudinal slit  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  opposite 
to  each  graft,  is  ad- 
vantageous. —  Tongue-  Eg.  2. 
grafting  (fig.  2)  is  the  a,  tongue-grafting;  6,  oleft-graft- 
mode  most  commonly  ing ;  c,  tongue-grafting  {side~ 
grafting)  as  practised  in  wall 
trees  to  fill  up  vacancies,  with- 
out cutting  over  the  head  of  the 
stock. 


practised     for     young 

trees  in  nurseries.    For 

this,    it    is    necessary 

that  the  stock  and  the 

scion  should  be  of  not  very  different  thickness.    A 

slit  or  a  very  narrow  angular  incision  is  made  in  the 

centre  of  the  stock  downwards,  and  a  similar  one 

in  the  scion  upwards,  both  having  been  first  cut 

obliquely,  at  corresponding  angles,  and  the  tongue 

thus  made  in  the  scion  being  inserted  into  the 


incision  in  the  stock, 
they  are  fastened  very 
closely  and  thoroughly 
together. — In  Saddle- 
grafting,  the  end  of  the 
stock  is  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  and 
the  scion  is  affixed  to 
it,  the  base  of  the  scion 
having  been  cut  or  slit 
up  for  the  purpose. — 
Shoulder-grafting  (fig. 
3),  used  chiefly  for 
ornamental  trees,  is 
performed    by    cutting 

obliquely,      and     then    Fig.  3.— Shoulder-grafting, 
cutting  across  a  small 
part  at  top  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  form  a  shoulder. 


considerably  thicker  than  the   scion.     The  stock  |  the  scion  being  out  to  fit  it—Peg-grafting,  not  now 
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much  in  use,  is  accomplished  by  making  the  end 
of  the  scion  into  a  peg,  and  boring  the  top  of  the 
stock  to  receive  it. 

Whichever  of  these  modes  of  grafting  is  adopted, 
the  graft  must  be  fastened  in  its  place  by  tying,  for 
■which  purpose  a  strand  of  b'ast-matting  ia  commonly 
used.  The  access  of  air  is  further  prevented  by 
means  of  clay,  which  has  been  worked  up  with  a 
little  chopped  hay,  horse  or  cow  dung,  and  water, 
and  which  is  applied  to  the  place  of  junction  so  as 
to  form  a  ball,  tapering  both  upwards  and  dowu- 
wai-ds.  In  France,  a  composition  of  28  parts 
black  pitch,  28  Burgundy  pitch,  16  yellow  wax, 
14  tallow,  and  14  sifted  ashes,  is  generally  used 
instead  of  clay.  Gutta-percha,  applied  in  a  soft 
state,  has  also  been  used,  or  even  blotting-paper 
held  fast  by  stripes  of  sticking-plaster.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  buds  shews  the  union  of  the  graft 
and  stock,  but  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  remove 
the  clay  in  less  than  three  months ;  and  the  liga- 
tures, although  then  loosened,  are  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time  longer.  From  some  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  fruit  is  often  obtained  in  the  second  year 
after  grafting. 

Budding  (q.  v.)  is  in  principle  the  same  as  grafting ; 
and  Flute-grafting  is  a  kind  of  budding  in  which 
a  ring  of  bark  is  used  instead  of  a  singfe  bud,  and 
a  stock  of  similar  thickness  having  been  out  over, 
a  ring  of  bark  is  removed,  and  the  foreign  one 
substituted.  This  is  commonly  performed  in  spring, 
when  the  bark  parts  readily,  and  is  one  of  the  surest 
modes  of  Rafting. — Inarching  (q.  v.),  or  grafting  by 
approach,  in  which  the  scion  is  not  cut  off  from  its 
parent  stem  until  it  is  united  to  the  new  stock,  is 

Eraotised  chiefly  in  the  case  of  some  valuable  shrubs 
ept   in  pots,  in  which  success   by  the   ordinary 
methods  is  very  doubtful. 

An  effect  is  produced  by  the  stock  on  the  scion 
which  it  nourishes  analogous  to  that  of  a  change 
of  sod ;  much  of  the  vigour  of  a  strong  healthy 
stock  is  also  communicated  to  a  scion  tajien  even 
from  an  aged  tree.  There  is,  moreover,  in  some 
degree,  an  influence  of  the  elaborated  sap  descending 
from  the  scion  on  the  stock  which  supports  it.  An 
important  part  of  the  practical  skill  of  the  gardener 
or  nurseryman  consists  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
kinds  of  stocks  for  different  species  and  varieties 
of  fruit-trees.  The  stock  and  scion,  however,  must 
not  be  of  species  extremely  dissimilar.  No  credit 
is  due  to  the  statements  of  ajicient  authors  about 
vines  grafted  on  fig-trees,  apples  on  planes,  &o.,  the 
semblance  of  which  can  only  have  been  brought 
about  by  some  delusive  artifice ;  for  all  attempts  at 
grafting  fad  except  among  plants  of  the  same  genus, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  naturai  family. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  firm  stems,  as  dahlias, 
are  sometimes  grafted.  Some  kinds  of  plants,  of 
small  size,  in  pots,  are  placed  in  moist  hothouses 
or  hotbeds,  under  beU-glasses,  whilst  the  junction 
of  the  scion  and  stock  is  going  on,  which  in  these 
circumstances  takes  place  very  surely  and  very 
expeditiously.  But  an  acciunulation  of  too  much 
moisture  under  the  bell-glass  must  be  guarded 
against. 

GEAGNA'NO,  a  town  of  10,470  inhabitants,  in 
the  province  of  Naples,  two  miles  south-east  of 
Castellamare,  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  Mount 
Gaurano,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  origin  of  this  town  dates  from  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.  d.,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Stabia,  in  dread  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  volcano,  fled  from  their  dwellings,  and  sought 
refuge  on  the  mountain  of  Gaurano.  G.  lies  in 
a  beautifully  picturesque  neighbourhood,  which 
produces  excellent  wines,  and  has  good  macaroni 
manufactories. 


GRAHAM,  Family  of.    See  Monteose. 

GRAHAM,  Sub  James  Egbert  Geoege,  the 
Right  Honoueable,  of  Netherby,  Cumberland, 
statesman,  eldest  son  of  Sir  James,  the  first 
baronet,  by  Lady  0.  Stewart,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  seventh  Barl  of  Galloway,  was  bom  June 
1,  1792.  The  Grahams  of  Netherby  are  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Grahams  of  Esk,  Viscounts  of  Preston, 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Stratherne  and 
Menteith.  G.  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  afterwards  became  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Montgomerie,  the  British  minister  in  Siouy,  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  war,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  mission  devolved  upon  him  at 
a  most  important  moment,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  his  chief.  On  the  arrival  of  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  he  was  continued  in  his  post,  and  he 
afterwards  accepted  a  military  situation  attached 
to  the  person  of  Lord  William,  who  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  sent  in  this 
capacity  to  Murat,  with  whom,  at  Naples,  he  nego- 
tiated the  armistice  which  separated  that  general 
from  Napoleon.  In  1818,  he  was  returned  for  Hull 
on  Whig  principles ;  but  at  the  next  election,  in 
1820,  lost  his  seat,  and  some  years  elapsed  before 
he  re-entered  parliament.  In  1824,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
1826,  he  was  returned  for  Carhsle  as  a  Whig,  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He 
displayed  so  much  ability  in  opposition,  that  Earl 
Grey  offered  him,  in  1830,  the  post  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  committee  of  the  cabinet  appointed 
to  discuss  and  settle  the  provisions  of  the  iSrst 
Eeform  Bid.  He  was  at  this  time  very  popular 
with  the  extreme  Hberal  party,  and  was  supposed 
to  be,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Gre^  cabinet,  most 
favourable  to  radical  changes.  In  1834,  he  seceded 
from  the  government,  with  Mr  Stanley,  on  the 
appropriation  clause  of  the  Irish  Church  Tempor- 
alities Act.  He  refused  to  join  the  Peel  adminis- 
tration in  that  year,  but  gradually  in  opposition 
approximated  to  the  politics  of  that  statesman ;  and 
in  1841  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  in  the  gotemment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  on  one  occasion  declared  that  G.  was  the 
ablest  administrator  and  the  best  man  of  business 
he  had  ever  known.  In  1844,  he  issued  a  warrant 
for  opening  the  letters  of  Mazzini,  and  caused  the 
information  thus  obtained  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Austrian  minister,  an  act  by  which  the  ministry, 
and  G.  in  particular,  incurred  great  obloquy.  He 
also  encoimtered  great  displeasure  north  of  the 
Tweed  by  his  high-handed  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Scottish  Church  during  the  troubles  which 
ended,  contrary  to  his  anticipation,  in  the  Disrup- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
fave  Peel  a  warm  support  in  carrying  the  Corn 
.aw  Repeal  BO,  arid  resigned  office  with  his  chief 
as  soon  as  that  great  measure  was  carried.  On  the 
death  of  Peel  in  1850,  he  became  leader  of  the 
Peehte  party  in  the  Lower  House,  and  led  the 
opposition  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bid.  In 
December  1852,  he  took  office  in  the  CoaKtion 
Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  accepted  his 
old  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
was  a  post  much  below  his  talents  and  pretensions, 
but  he  held  it  until  February  1855.  G.  refused 
to  take  office  either  in  the  first  or  second  admin- 
istration of  Lord  Pahnerston,  but  he  gave  that 
minister  a  general  support.  He  died  from  disease 
of  the  heart,  October  25,  1861.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  again  met,  it  felt  that  it  had  lost 
one  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  statesmen.  His 
commanding  stature,  fine   personal   presence,   his 
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calm  and  impressive  delivery,  his  ripe  and  gentle 
wisdom,  poured  forth  in  a  stream  of  quiet,  yet 
winning  and  persuasive  eloquence,  made  Mm  the 
Nestor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  his  changes 
of  opinion,  from  the  Whiggism  of  his  youth  to  the 
vehement  Conservatism  of  his  manhood,  and  the 
Badioalism  of  his  old  age,  exposed  him  to  incessant 
and  well-founded  charges  of  political  inconsistency. 

GRAHAM,  John,  Viscount  Dundee,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
head  of  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Montrose, 
in  Forfarshire.  He  was  born  in  1643,  entered  St 
Andrews  university  in  1665,  served  in  the  French 
army  from  1668  till  1672,  next  entered  the  Dutch 
service  as  comet  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  horse 
guards,  and  is  reported  (but  on  no  good  authority) 
to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  prince  at  the  battle 
of  Seneffe  in  1674.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he 
obtained  (February  1678)  an  appointment  as  lieu- 
tenant in  a  troop  of  horse  commanded  by  his  cousin, 
the  third  Marquis  of  Montrose.  At  this  time,  the 
government  of  Charles  11.  was  engaged  in  its  insane 
attempt  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  the  people  of 
Scotland.  A  system  of  hnes  and  military  coercion 
had  been  carried  on  for  years  against  all  Noncon- 
formists ;  conventicles  and  field-preachings  were 
prohibited,  penalties  were  inflicted  on  all  who 
even  harboured  the  recusants,  and  the  nation  lay 
at  the  mercy  of  informers.  Maddened  by  oppres- 
sion, and  fired  by  a  fierce  zeal  for  the  Covenant, 
the  people  flew  to  arms;  but  their  efforts  were 
irregular  and  detached,  and  each  successive  failure 
only  aggravated  their  sufierings.  Many  were  exe- 
cuted, the  jails  were  filled  with  captives,  and  those 
who  fled  were  outlawed,  and  their  property  seized. 
In  this  miserable  service,  G.  now  engaged.  He 
encountered  an  armed  body  of  Covenanters  at 
Drumclog,  June  1,  1679,  but  was  defeated,  about 
forty  of  his  troopers  being  slain,  and  himself  forced 
to  flee  from  the  field.  Three  weeks  afterwards 
(Jiine  22),  he  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Bothwell 
JBridge,  where  the  royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the  Cove- 
nanters. In  this  battle,  three  or  four  were  killed 
while  defending  the  bridge,  but  in  the  pursuit, 
400  were  cut  down  (chiefly  by  G.'s  dragoons),  and 
1200  surrendered  unconditionally,  to  be  afterwards 
treated  with  atrocious  inhumanity.  These  affairs 
at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  are  the  only  contests 
that  can  even  by  courtesy  be  called  battles  in 
which  G.  was  engaged  in  Scotland  previous  to  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  They  gave  no  scope  for 
valour,  and  displayed  no  generalship.  In  his  other 
duties — pursuing,  detecting,  and  hunting  down 
unyielding  Covenanters — G.  evinced  the  utmost 
zeal.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  was 
sworn  a  privy  councillor,  had  a  gift  from  the  crown 
of  the  estate  of  Dudhope,  and  was  made  constable  of 
Diiudee.  In  1688,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  James  II.  as  Viscount 
Dundee  and  Lord  Graham  of  Claverhouse.  When 
the  bigotry  of  James  had  driven  him  from  the 
throne,  Dundee  remained  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
the< fallen  monarch.  He  was  joined  by  the  Jacobite 
Highland  clans  and  by  auxiliaries  from  Ireland, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  rebelHou  against  the 
government  of  William  and  Mary.  After  various 
movements  in  the  north,  he  advanced  upon  Blair 
in  Athol,  and  General  Maokay,  commanding  the 
government  forces,  hastened  to  meet  him.  The 
two  armies  confronted  each  other  at  the  Pass  of 
KiUieorankie,  July  27,  1689.  Maokay's  force  was 
about  4000  men  ;  Dundee's,  2500  foot,  with  one 
troop  of  horse.  A  few  minutes  decided  the  contest. 
After  both  armies  had  exchanged  fire,  the  High- 
landers rushed  on  with  their  swords,  and  the  enemy 
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instantly  scattered  and  gave  way.  Mackay  lost 
by  death  and  capture  2000  men ;  the  victors,  900. 
Dundee  fell  by  a  musket-shot  while  waving  on  one 
of  his  battalions  to  advance.  He  was  carried  off  the 
field  to  Urrard  House,  or  Blair  Castle,  and  there 
expired.  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  is  pre- 
served the  letter-book  of  Nairne,  private  secretary 
to  James  II.,  and  in  this  book  is  the  copy  of  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Dundee  after  he  had 
received  his  death-wound,  giving  James  a  short 
account  of  the  victory.  The  letter  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Macpherson'a  Original  Papers,  1775,  and 
has  been  treated  as  a  forgery;  but  Nairne  could 
have  had  no  conceivable  motive  for  forging  such  a 
document,  which  remained  unprinted  above  eighty 
years. 

The  character  and  services  of  Dundee  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  and  blackened  by  party  spirit. 
With  the  Jacobites,  he  was  the  brave  and  handsome 
cavalier,  the  last  of  the  great  Scots  and  gallant 
Grahams.  With  the  Covenanters,  he  was  'bloody 
Claverse,'  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  all  the 
mercenary  soldiers  of  that  age.  He  was  neither  the 
best  nor  the  worst  of  his  class.  As  a  military  com- 
mander, he  had  no  opportunities  for  display.  He 
was  the  hero  of  only  one  important  battle,  and  in 
that  his  skill  was  shewn  chiefiy  in  his  choice  of 
position.  As  a  persecutpr,  he  did  not,  like  DalyeU, 
introduce  the  thumb-screw,  nor,  like  Griersou  of 
Lagg,  drown  helpless  women  at  stakes  on  the  sea- 
sands.  '  In  any  service  I  have  been  in,'  he  said,  '  I 
never  inquired  further  in  the  laws  than  the  orders 
of  my  superior  officers ; '  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
very  bad  superior  officers — low-minded,  cruel,  relent- 
less taskmasters.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  repu- 
tation that  he  died  after  a  great  victory,  fighting  for 
an  exiled  and  deserted  monarch.  This  last  enter- 
prise has  given  ii  certain  romantic  interest  to  hia 
name  and  memory. 

GRAHAM,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  living  chemist, 
was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1805.  Having  studied  at 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  he  became,  in  1830,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  the  Andersonian  University, 
and  continued  in  that  office  till  1837,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Turner  in  the  chemical  chair  of  University 
College,  London.  In  1855,  he  was  appointed  Master 
of  the  Mint,  and  resigned  his  professorship.  From 
the  year  1831,  in  which  his  memoir,  '  On  the  Forma- 
tion of  Alcoates,  Definite  Compounds  of  Salts  and 
Alcohol,'  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  tJie  Royal 
Sodety  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  present  time,  he  has 
been  constantly  publishing  important  contributions 
to  chemistry.'  Amongst  the  most  important  of 
his  memoirs  we  may  mention  the  following :  '  On 
the  Law  of  Difl'usion  of  Gases'  (TV.  JR.  Soc.  Edin. 
1834) ;  '  Researches  on  the  Arseniates,  Phosphates, 
and  Modifications  of  Phosphoric  Acid'  (PhU.  Tr. 
1833)  ;  '  On  the  Motion  of  Gases,  their  Effusion 
and  Transpiration '  (Ihid.  1846  and  1849) ;  '  On 
the  Diffusion  of  Liquids'  [lUd.  1850  and  1851) ; 
'  On  Osmotic  Force '  {Ibid.  1854) ;  '  Liquid  Diffusion 
Applied  to  Analysis,'  and  'On  Liquid  Transpira- 
tion in  Relation  to  Chemical  Composition'  {Ibid. 
1861).  In  addition  to  these  memoirs,  he  has  brought 
out  an  excellent  treatise  on  Chemistry,  which  has 
passed  through  two  editions.  G.  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  President  of  the  Chemical  and 
the  Cavendish  Societies,  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  has  more  than  once  been  appointed  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  He  has  likewise  frequently 
been  placed  by  government  on  important  scientific 
commissions. 

GRAHAME,  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  son  of 
a  legal  practitioner,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  April 
22,  1765,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
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that  city.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1784, 
■where  he  oonunenoed  the  study  of  law  under  the 
tuition  of  a  relative,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  in  1791, 
and  in  1795,  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Finding 
the  legal  profession  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  and 
having  a  sufficiency  of  worldly  means,  he  withdrew 
from  professional  practice,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  muse.  He  had  long  regarded 
the  life  and  duties  of  a  country  clergyman  with 
a  wistful  eye,  and  an  opportunity  offenng,  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  being  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the 
28th  May  1809.  He  was  successively  curate  of 
Shipton  in  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Sedgefield  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  Ill  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  sacred  duties,  and  he  returned  to 
Scotland  ;  spending  a  few  days  in  Edinburgh,  he 
proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and  died  at  his  brother's 
residence,  near  that  city,  on  the  14th  September 
1811,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

G.  has  left  behind  several  poetical  works,  the 
chief  of  which  are — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  dramatic 
poem;  The  Sabbath;  The  Birds  of  Scotland;  and 
The  British  Georgics.  It  is  on  The  Saibath  that 
his  fame  rests.  He  was  a  retiring,  amiable,  and 
affectionate  man,  and  possessed  a  deep  love  for 
nature,  and  those  passages  in  his  poems  are  the  best 
that  give  utterance  to  that  love.  There  was  nothing 
bold  or  mounting  in  his  genius,  but  he  had  a 
plenteous  command  of  musical  verse  and  rural 
imagery. 

GRAHAME'S  or  HOTHAM'S   ISLAND.    A 

mass  of  dust,  sand,  and  scoriae  thrown  out  of  a 
submarine  volcano  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  which 
remained  for  some  time  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  received  these  names.  It  made  its  appearance 
about  thirty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  to 
Sciacoa,  in  July  1831.  In  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  action  of  the  volcano  had  ceased,  il^had  a 
circumference  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  the 
highest  point  was  estimated  at  170  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  inner  diameter  of  the  crater  about  400 
yards.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  ceased,  the  action 
of  the  waves  began  to  reduce  the  island,  and  before 
many  months  transpired,  the  whole  mass  of  scoriae 
and  sand  disappeared,  being  scattered  as  a  stratum 
of  volcanic  cinder  in  that  portion  of  the  bed  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

GRAHAM'S  LAND,  an  island  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Bisooe  in  February  1832,  lies 
in  lat.  64°  45'  S.,  and  long.  63°  51'  W.,  being  nearly 
on  the  meridian  of  the  east  extremity  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
the  polar  circle.  The  position,  as  above  defined,  is 
precisely  that  of  Mount  WilUam,  the  highest  spot 
seen.  In  front,  towards  the  north,  are  a  number 
of  islets,  called  Biscoe's  Range.  No  living  thing, 
excepting  a  few  birds,  appears  to  exist. 

GRAHAM'S  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  maritime  division  of  Albany.  It  is  about  25 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  33°  19'  S.,  and  long.  26° 
31'  E. ;  and  it  contains  about  6000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  English.  G.  T.  is  the  see  of  two  bishops 
^one  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  another  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  has  also  several  Wesleyan 
ministers,  besides  the  pastors  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  Among  the  other  institutions  of  the  place 
are  its  banks,  insurance  offices,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
public  library,  a  general  hospital,  and  some  weekly 
newspapers. 

GRAIN  (Lat.  gramim,  any  small  hard  seed  or 
particle),  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  com, 
denoting  the  seeds  of  the  Oerealia. 


GRAIN  COAST.    See  Guinea. 

GRAINES  D'AVIGNON.  See  Fbenoh  Bereibs. 

GRAINING  (Leudscua  Lanoastriensis),  a  fish  of 
the  family  Cyprinidw,  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Dace  (q.  v.),  which  it  much  resembles.  It  was  first 
pointed  out  as  a  different  species  by  Pennant,  who 


Graining  (Leuciscua  Lanoastriensis). 

found  it  in  the  Mersey.  It  occurs  in  a  few  English 
streams,  and  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland. 
It  is  rather  more  slender  than  the  dace.  In  its 
habits  and  food  it  resembles  the  trout,  rises  readily 
at  the  artificial  fly,  and  affords  good  sport  to  the 
angler. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE,  or  MELEGUETTA 
PEPPER,  an  aromatic  and  extremely  hot  and 
pungent  seed,  imported  from  Guinea.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Amomum  Meleguetta,  or  A.  Orana  Paradisi,  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Scitaminecs  or  Zingiberacece, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  one-flowered  scapes  (leafless 
stems),  about  three  feet  high,  and  ovate  or  elhptic- 
oblong  capsules  containing  many  seeds.  By  the 
natives  of  Africa,  these  seeds  are  used  as  a  spice  or 
condiment  to  season  their  food ;  in  Europe,  they 
are  chiefly  employed  as  a  medicine  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  fraudulently  to  increase  the  pungency 
of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors.  By  56  Geo. 
III.  c.  58,  brewers  and  dealers  in  beer  in  England 
are  prohibited,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  from  even 
having  grains  of  paradise  in  their  possession.  This 
drug  IS  much  used  to  give  apparent  strength  to 
bad  gin.  The  name  Meleguetta  Pepper,  or  Guinea 
Pepper  (q.  v.),  is  also  given  to  other  pimgent  seeds 
from  the  west  of  Africa. 

GRAKLE,  the  common  name  of  many  birds  of 
ihe  Starling  family  (Sturnidce),  all  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. They  have  very  much  the  habits  of 
starlings,  and  some  of  them  even  excel  starlings  in 
their  imitative  powers,  and  particularly  in  the 
imitation  of  human  speech.  Tins  is  remarkably  the 
case  with  the  Mina  Birds  (q.  v.)  of  the  East  Indies, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  grakles.  Numerous 
species  inhabit  Africa.  Some  of  them  are  birds  of 
splendid  plumage.  The  Paradise  G.  {Gracula  gryl- 
livara)  of  India  nas  acquired  a  peculiar  celebrity  as  a 
destroyer  of  locusts  and  caterpillars.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  blackbird.  Buffon  tells  us,  that  in  order 
to  stop  the  devastations  of  locusts  in  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  this  bird  was  introduced  from  India  by 
the  government.  The  grakles,  however,  beginning 
to  examine  the  newly-sown  fields,  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  planters,  and  were  exterminated ;  but 
it  was  found  necessary,  after  a  few  years,  again  to 
introduce  them,  and  they  are  now  very  numerous, 
although  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  insect 
food,  but  in  d.efault  of  it  are  ready  to  betake  them- 
selves to  seeds  and  fruits.  They  sometimes  enter 
pigeon-houses  and  feed  on  the  eggs,  or  even  on  the 
newly-hatched  young.  When  tamed,  they  become 
very  pert  and  familiar,  and  exhibit  a  great  aptitude 
for   imitating  the   voices   of   animals.      A   G.   of 
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tHs  species,  kept  in  a  farmyard,  lias  been  known 
to  imitate  most  of  its  ordinary  sounds,  as  those  of 
dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry. — Some  of  the  grakles 
are  known  as  summer  birds  of  passage  m  the 
northern  parts  of  America. 

GBA'LLJi;,  or  GEALLATO'EES  (Lat.  stilt- 
walkers),  an  order  of  birds,  generally  characterised 
by  very  long  legs,  the  tarsus  (shank)  in  particular 
being  much  elongated,  and  by  the  nakedness  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tibia,  adapting  them  for  wading  in 
water  without  wetting  their  feathers.  They  have 
also  generally  long  necks  and  long  bills.  The  form 
of  the  bni,  however,  is  various;  and  in  its  size, 
strength,  and  hardness,  it  is  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
food ;  some,  as  snipes,  which  feed  chiefly  on  worms 
and  other  soft  animals,  having  a  very  soft  weak  bfll, 
whilst  others,  which  feed  on  larger-  and  stronger 
animals,  have  the  bUl  proportionately  large  and 
strong.  The  form  of  the  body  is  generally  slender. 
The  greater  number  of  the  G.  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast  or  of  marshy  districts.  Many  are  birds  of 
passage.  Even  those  which  are  not  aquatic  are 
generally  driven  from  the  districts  which  they 
frequent  either  by  frost  or  drought.  Cuvier  divided 
this  order  into  Brevipennes  (q.  v.),  (Ostrich,  Casso- 
wary, Emu,  &;c.) ;  Pressirostres  (Bustards,  Plovers, 
Lapwings,  &c.)  ;  Cultrirostres  (Cranes,  Herons, 
Storks,  Adjutants,  Spoonbills,  &c.)  ;  Longirostres 
(Snipes,  Curlews,  Godwits,  Sandpipers,  &c.) ;  and 
Macrodactyli  (Rails,  Crakes,  Coots,  &c.).  The 
Brevipennes  are  constituted  by  some  into  a  distinct 
order,  Cursores,  and  differ  very  widely  in  many 
respects  from  the  true  Grails. 

GEAM.    See  Chick  Pea. 

GEAMI'NEiE.     See  Gkassbs. 

GRAMMAB,  in  its  usual  sense,  and  as  applied 
to  a  particular  language,  investigates  and  system- 
atises  the  facts  of  that  language,  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  approved  writers  and  speakers ;  the  main 
divisions  or  heads  being:  (1)  the  way  in  which  the 
sounds  or  spoken  words  are  represented  by  letters 
(Orthography) ;  (2)  the  division  of  words  into 
classes,  or  'parts  of  speech,'  the  changes  or  inflec- 
tions they  imdergo,  their  derivation  and  composition 
(Etymology) ;  and  (3)  the  way  in  which  they  are 
joined  together  to  form  sentences  (Syntax).  A  book 
embodying  the  results  of  such  investigations,  with  a 
view  to  enable  learners  to  understand  a  language, 
and  to  use  it  properly,  is  a  grammar  of  that 
language. 

Languages  were  not  originally  constructed  accord- 
ing to  rules  of  grammar  previously  laid  down ; 
but  grammar  rules  were  deduced  from  languages 
already  in  existence.  In  the  days  of  Plato,  perhaps 
the  greatest  master  of  language  that  ever  wrote,  the 
division  of  words  into  classes  or  parts  of  speech 
had  not  yet  been  made.  Plato  himself,  according 
to  Max  Muller,  took  the  first  step  in  formal  grammar 
by  making  the  distinction  of  noun  and  verb,  or 
rather  of  subject  and  predicate ;  for  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  ideas  or  elements  of  a  proposition 
he  was  making,  rather  than  in  the  words  themselves. 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoic  philosophers  made  further 
advances  in  the  analysis  of  language,  but  they 
attended  little  to  the  forms  of  words,  their  object 
being  logical  rather  than  grammatical  (see  Genitive). 
It  was  the  Alexandrian  scholars,  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing critical  editions  of  Homer  and  the  other  Greek 
classics,  who  first  analysed,  classified,  and  named 
the  phenomena  of  language  as  language;  and  it 
was  one  Dionysius  Thrax,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
Greek  (Qrammaticus,  from  Gr.  gramma,  a  letter ; 
as  those  who  taught  boys  their  Eoman  letters  were 
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called  Literatores)  at  Eome,  that  published  the  first 
practical  systematic  Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of 
his  Eoman  pupils  (about  80  B.  c).  This  work,  which 
still  exists,  though  much  interpolated,  became  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  both  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  when  grammars  of  the  modern  European 
tongues  came  to  be  written,  they  naturally  followed 
the  classical  models.  The  chief  matters  treated  of 
in  grammar  are  considered  under  such  heads  as 
Adjectivb,  Conjunction,  Declension,  &c. 

In  quite  recent  times,  the  study  of  language  has 
advanced  beyond  this  empirical  stage,  in  which  its 
object  was  -corLfined  to  the  explaining  and  teaching 
individual  languages  ;  and,  under  the  name  of 
'  Comparative  Grammar,'  has  brought  to  light  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  the  various  lan- 
guages of  the  world,  so  as  to  classify  them,  after  the 
manner  of  natural  history,  into  families  and  minor 
groups,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinities. 
Still  higher  questions,  entering  into  the  origin  and 
growth  of  speech,  .and  seeking  to  give  a  scientific 
account  of  its  phenomena,  now  occupy  the  more 
advanced  students  of  this  subject.  See  Language, 
Inelbction. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  received  their  name  at 
a  time  when  the  grammar  of  the  English  language 
was  not  written,  and  when  all  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  language  could  be  obtained  only  through 
a  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  tongues, 
particularly  Latin.  The  idea  which  lay  at  the 
basis  of  these  institutions  still  pervades  them,  and 
the  ancient  languages  are  the  principal  subjects 
of  instruction.  History,  geography,  and  modern 
languages  have  of  late  years  been  admitted  into  the 
ourricidum  of  the  great  majority  of  these  schools ; 
but  these  subjects  stfll  hold  a  subordinate  place, 
and  distinction  in  Latin  and  Greek  gives  pre- 
eminence, and  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  both 
to  masters  and  pupils.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
so  long  as  the  universities  recognise  the  ancient 
tongues  as  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  liberal 
education.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  see  PtTBLic  Schools, 
National  Education. 

GRAMME  is  the  standard  unit  of  French 
measures  of  weight,  and  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
eentimfetre  of  distilled  water  at  0°  Centigrade 
(corresponding  to  32°  Pah.) ;  the  other  weights 
have  received  names  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  grammes  they  contain,  or  the  number  of  times 
they  are  contained  in  a  gramme:  in  the  former 
case,  the  Greek  numerals  deca,  hecto,  kilo,  myria 
expressing  weights  of  10  grammes,  100  grammes^ 
1000  grammes,  10,000  grammes ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  Eoman  numerals  deci,  centi,  are  prefixed,  to 
express  tenths,  hundredths  of  a  gramme.  Starting 
from  the  relation  between  the  English  yard  and 
the  French  mfetre,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the 
units  of  weight,  and  it  is  found  that  a  gramme  = 
15-43248  grams  Troy,  from  which  the  equivalents 
in  English  measure  for  the  other  weights  can  easily 
be  found :  thus^, 

GraimTroy.  Lbs.  Ayoirdupoii, 

Centigramme  =  -1643234  =       -0000220462 

Decigramme    =             1-643234  =       -000220462 

Gkammb           =           15-43234  =       -00220462 

Decagramme  =        154'3234  =       -0220462 

Hectogramme  =       1543-234  =       -220462 

Kilogramme    =     16432-34  =     220462 

Myriagramme=   164323-4  =  22-0462          =    •19684  owt 

Quintal  (q.v.)=  1643234  =220462            =1-9684      „ 

GRAMMONT,  a  small  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
pro-rinoe  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Dender,  20  mUes  south-south-east  of  Ghent. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  fine  linen,  and  damask 
and  woollen  fabrics ;  and  carries  on  cotton-spinning. 
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dyeing,  bleaching,  tanning,  distilling,  and  brewing. 
Pop.  about  7500. 

GEAMMONT,  or  GRAMONT,  Phillibeht, 
Count  or,  a  celebrated  French  courtier,  son  of 
Anthony,  Duke  of  Grammont,  was  born  about  1621. 
While  stiU  very  young,  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
under  Oondfi  and  Turenne,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  most  chivalrio  bravery.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  with  this  reputation  added  to  his 
youth,  noble  birth,  a  handsome  person,  fine  talents 
and  accomplishments,  a  lively  wit,  and  strangely 
good-fortune  at  play,  at  which  he  won  such 
amoimts  as  to  support  even  his  extravagant  expen- 
ditures, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  a  favourite. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantries,  and  even 
had  the  audacity  to  aspire  to  be  the  rival  of  the 
king  in  the  affections  of  one  of  his  favourites. 
This  caused  him  to  be  banished  from  France ;  and 
he  found  a  pleasant  refuge  and  oongenial  society 
in  the  gay  and  licentious  court  of  Charles  11.  of 
England.  Here,  after  man^  adventures,  he  engaged 
to  marry  EUza  Hamilton,  sister  of  Anthony,  Count 
Hamilton,  but  slipped  out  of  London  without 
fulfilling  his  promise.  Two  of  the  lady's  brothers 
set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  forgetful  Frenchman, 
and  coming  up  with  him  at  Dover,  asked  him 
'  if  he  had  not  forgotten  something.'  '  Oh,  to  be 
sure,'  replied  G.,  '  I  have  forgotten  to  marry  your 
sister;'  and  returned  to  London  to  complete  his 
engagement.  He  then  went  to  France,  where  his 
wife  became  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to 
Henry  Howard,  Marquis  of  Stratford,  and  the  other 
became  Abbess  of  Poussay,  in  Lorraine.  He  died 
in  1707.  See  Menwirs  of  the  GowM  de  Orammont 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony,  Count  Hamilton 
(edited  by  Sir  "Walter  Scott  in  1811 ;  reprinted  in 
Bohu's  '  extra  volumes '). 

GRA'MPIASrS,  the  name  of  the  principal 
mountain  system  in  Scotland.  The  system  runs 
from  north-east  to  south-west,  forming  the  well- 
known  high  grounds  of  Aberdeenshire,  Kincardine- 
shire, Forfarshire,  and  Perthshire.  The  average 
elevation  of  the  summits  of  this  main  range  is  from 
2000  to  3000  feet,  and  the  highest  elevation  reached 
is  that  of  Ben  Nevis  (4406  feet)  at  its  western 
extremity.  An  outlying  branch  of  the  G.  extends 
northward  from  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Dee,  and  comprises  among  its  chief  summits  Ben 
Muicdhui  (4296  feet)  and  Cairngorm  (4095  feet). 
Southward  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  G.  are 
situated  numerous  groups  and  chains  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  Among  these  the  chief  summits  are 
Ben  Cruachan  (3390  feet),  Ben  Lomond  (3191  feet), 
Ben  More  (3818  feet),  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet),  and 
Schiehallion  (3514  feet). 

GRAMPIANS,  mountains  in  Australia,  run 
north  and  south  in  the  west  part  of  Victoria, 
stretching  in  S.  lat.  from  36°  52'  to  37°  38',  and  in  E. 
long,  from  142°  25'  to  142°  47'.  From  their  eastern 
slope  flow  the  Glenelg  and  its  affluents.  The  loftiest 
peak  of  the  range,  Mount  WiUiam,  is  4500  feetbigh 
above  the  sea. 

GRAMPUS  (probably  from  the  French,  Grand 
poisson,  great  fish),  a  cetaceous  animal,  common  m 
the  arctic  seas,  as  pn  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen,  not  unfrequent  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
well  known  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  one  of  the 
Delphinidce,  or  Dolphin  family,  and  is  commonly 
referred  by  naturalists  to  the  same  genus  witti 
the  porpoise,  under  the  names  Phoccena  Orca,  P. 
Grampus,  and  P.  gladiator,  although  a,  new  genus. 
Grampus,  has  also  been  proposed  for  it.  It  is 
the  largest  of   the  DetpMnidoB,  often  .jnore   than 


twenty  feet  in  length;  its  form  spindle-shaped, 
but  thicker  in  proportion  than  the  porpoise,  from 
which  it  also  diners  in  the  much  greater  height  of 


Grampus  {Phoccena  Orca). 

its  dorsal  fin,  in  the  upper  jaw  projecting  a  little 
over  the  lower,  and  in  the  smaller  number  of  teeth, 
which  are  about  eleven  on  each  side  in  each  jaw. 
The  tail  is  powerful ;  in  a  specimen  twenty-one  feet 
long,  it  was  found  to  be  seven  feet  broad.  The 
G.  IS  generally  seen  in  small  herds.  It  is  very 
voracious,  and  pursues  salmon  up  the  mouths  of 
rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches.  Marvellous  stories 
are  told  of  attacks  which  it  makes  on  the  whale, 
and  of  its  tearing  out  and  devouring  the  whale's 
tongue,  but  even  the  least  improbable  require 
confirmation.  The  G.  possesses  great  strength  and 
activity. 

GRAN  (Mag.  Esztergam),  a  town  of  Hungary,  is 
finely  situated  on  an  elevation  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  25  miles  north-west  of  Pesth.  It 
is  a  royal  free-town,  is  the  see  of  the  primate  of 
Hungary,  and  is  rich  in  fine  buildings.  Pop., 
including  the  suburbs,  12,700.  G.,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  was  the  residence  of 
the  Hungarian  prince,  Gejza ;  and  here  his  son,  St 
Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Hungary,  was  born  in 
979,  and  converted  to  Christianity  in  1000.  It  was 
formerly  fortified,  and  has  imdergone  assaults  and 
sieges  almost  without  number. 

GRAN  SASSO  D'lTALIA  ('Great  Rock  of 
Italy'),  also  called  Monte  Coeno,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  horn  which  it  presents  on  the  east, 
is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines,  having 
an  elevation  of  10,206  feet.  It  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  Abruzzi,  between  Teramo  and 
Aquila.  It  owes  its  name  partly  to  its  height, 
and  partly  to  its  being  formed  of  a  single  mass 
of  calcareous  earth  from  its  middle  to  its  summit. 
It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  side  of 
Teramo,  where  it  is  broken  into  tremendous 
precipices.  The  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  Wolves,  bears,  and  chamois  aboimd  on  the 
mountain — the  last  of  these  animals  being  found 
ia  no  other  part  of  the  Apennines.  The  general 
character  of  the  scenery  is  more  Alpine  than 
Apennine,  and  in  wild  grandeur  and  variety  it 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  landscape  in  Italy.  To 
the  painter,  geologist,  and  botanist  it  affords  a  rich 
field  for  their  respective  pursuits.  See  Itinerary 
of  F.  Caldane. 

GRANA'DA,  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  one  of  the 
old  provinces  in  the  south  of  Spain,  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Andalusia,  on  the  E.  by  Murcia,  and 
on  the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the   Mediterranean.     Its 
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greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  was 
about  210  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  80 
miles.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  three  modem 
provinces  of  Granada,  Almeria,  and  Malaga,  the 
united  areas  of  which  amount  to  11,063  square  miles, 
and  the  united  population,  in  1857,  to  1,211,699.  The 
surface  of  this  ancient  province  is  mountainous  and 
picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  The  mountain-ranges 
— ^the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
Sierra  de  Eonda,  and  the  Alpujarras — as  a  general 
rule,  run  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Almanzora,  Almeria,  Jenil,  Guadal- 
horce,  and  Guadiaro,  all  of  which,  save  the  Jenil,  an 
affluent  of  the  Guadalquiver,  flow  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  province  of  G.  is,  on  the  whole,  fruit- 
ful and  highly  cultivated.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining  and  smelting. 
Saline  and  mineral  springs  abound. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  G.  was  a  portion  of 
the  province  of  Boetica  ;  but  after  the  Arab  invasion 
it  formed  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom.  For  a 
time  it  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  having  developed 
great  agricultural  and  commercial  resources.  From 
the  year  1248  the  Moorish  kings  of  G.  were  obliged 
to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  Castile. 
A  quarrel,  however,  which  arose  between  the  vassal 
king  of  G.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  15th 
c,  resulted  in  a  war  of  eleven  years'  duration,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
G.  by  the  Spaniards  in  1492,  and  the  total  desfruction 
of  Moorish  authority  in  Spain. 

GKANA'DA  (Spanish,  Oranata,  Arab.  Oama- 
thah,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Karndttah,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Phcenioian  origin),  a  famous 
city  of  Spain,  formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  and  now  chief  town  of  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  is  built  on  a  northern 
branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  an  elevation  of 
2445  feet  above  sea-level,  in  lat.  37°  15'  N.,  long. 
3°  45'  W.,  and  is  about  140  mOes  east-south-east 
of  Seville.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jenil,  overlooking  the  fertile  and  extensive  Vega 
or  plain  of  G.,  and  is  watered  also  by  the  Darro, 
a  rapid  mountain-stream,  which  joins  the  Jenil 
about  a  mile  below  the  town.  Though  now  sadly 
decayed,  it  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  towns  of 
Spain,  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
imiversity,  attended,  it  is  said,  by  about  800  students. 
One  of  the  two  hiUs  on  which  the  town  is  mainly 
built  is  surmounted  by  the  Alhambra  (q.  v.)  ;  the 
other  hill  is  occupied  by  the  suburb  called  the 
Albayzin,  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  now 
inhabited  ahnost  entirely  by  gipsies.  The  city  of 
G.  proper,  namely,  that  portion  of  it  that  contains 
the  Alhambra,  is  surrounded  by  high  but  ruinous 
waUs,  and  by  strong  towers.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  uneven;  the  houses,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  well  built,  are  heavy  and 
gloomy  in  outward  appearance,  having  the  flat 
roofs  and  projecting  balconies  of  the  Moorish  style 
of  architecture ;  the  interiors,  however,  are  con- 
venient and  suitable  to  the  climate.  G.  has  several 
charming  pubhc  squares.  The  cathedral,  a  splendid 
structure,  profusely  decorated  with  jaspers  and 
coloured  marbles,  and  having  a  high-altar  placed 
under  a  dome,  supported  by  22  pillars,  contains  the 
monuments  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  of  Philip  I. 
and  his  consort  Juana.  The  industry  and  trade  of 
the  town  are  quite  inconsiderable.     Pop.  63,431. 

The  modem  city  of  G.  was  founded  by  the  Moors 
in  the  8th  c,  and  for  some  time  remained  subject 
to  the  califs  of  Cordova;  but  in  1235  it  became 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  rapidly  rose 
to  distinction  as  a  wealthy  trading  city  and  as  the 
seat  of  arts  and  architecture.  Under  the  Moors,  it 
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attained  the  highest  pitch  of  its  prosperity.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  15th  c,  it  is  said  to  have  had 
400,000  inhabitants,  and  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  a  wall  fortified  with  1030  towers.  The  Vega 
of  G.,  in  front  of  the  city,  was  celebrated  for  two 
hundred  years  as  the  scene  of  contest  between  the 
Moors  and  the  chivaby  of  Christendom — a  contest 
which  was  brought  to  a  termination  only  by  the 
capture  and  complete  subjection  of  G.  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1492,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months. 
GRANADA,  a  city  of  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America,  stands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  state.  In  1854, 
including  the  suburbs  and  municipality  of  Jaltava, 
it  had  a  population  of  from  12,000  to  15,000,  con- 
tained seven  churches,  an  hospital,  and  nominally 
a  university,  and  was  the  thriving  seat  of  many 
commercial  establishments.  It  suffered  greatly, 
however,  from  the  civil  war  that  broke  out  in  the 
republic  during^  that  year,  and  was  under  siege  from 
May  1854  to  February  1855  ;  but  was  bravely  and 
successfully  defended  by  Don  Fruto  Chamorro,  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party.  In  1856,  Chamorro 
having  in  the  meantime  died,  G.  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  democrats,  but  was  retaken  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  following  year. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  efforts  were  made 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  city.  It  has  not 
yet,  however,  regained  its  former  prosperity  and 
importance. 

GRANADI'LLA,  the  edible  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Passion-flower  (q.  v.).  The  name,  origin- 
ally bestowed  by  Spanish  settlers  in  the  West 
Indies  and  warm  parts  of  America,  is  a  diminutive 
of  gratiada,  a  pomegranate.  The  Common  G. 
(Passifiora  guadranguTaris)  is  extensively  diffused 
over  these  regions,  and  much  cultivated.  The  plant 
is  a  luxuriant  and  very  ornamental  climber,  often 
employed  to  form  arbours  and  covered  walks  ;  it 
has  large,  beautiful,  and  fragrant  flowers ;  oblong 
fruit,  often  six  inches  in  diameter,  of  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  and  a  sweet  and  slightly  acid  pulp,  very 
gratefully  cooling.  It  is  often  eaten  with  wine  and 
sugar. — 'The  Apple-jbuited  G.,  or  Sweet  Cala- 
bash (P.  mcdiformis),  is  plentiful  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  wild  swine.  It  is,  however,  a  very  agreeable 
fruit,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  its  pulp  gela- 
tinous, the  rind  so  hard  as  to  be  sometimes  made 
into  snuff-boxes  and  toys.  The  Laueel-leaved  G. 
(P.  laurifoUa),  sometimes  called  water-lemon  in  the 
"West  Indies,  is  a  frait  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg;  the  plant  has  red  and  violet  fragrant  flowers, 
and  very  long  tendrils.  The  fruit  has  a  whitish 
pulp,  so  watery,  that  it  is  usually  sucked  through 
a  hole  in  the  rind ;  it  has  a  dehoious  flavour,  and 
a  slight  acidity.  It  is  much  cultivated. — Several 
kinds  of  G.  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  hothouses 
in  Britain.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  they  grow  in 
the  open  air. 

GRANARY  WEEVIL,  another  name  of  the 
CoBN  Weevil  (q.  v.). 

GRANBY,  John  Manners,  Maequis  op,  an 
English  general,  the  eldest  son  of  the  third  Duke 
of  Rutland,  was  bom  January  2,  1721.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he  was  at  an  early  age 
elected  M.P.  for  Grantham.  In  the  rebelUon  of 
1745,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  accom- 
panied the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  Scotland. 
Appointed  colonel  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  1755,  in 
February  1759,  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  Germany, 
as  second  in  command,  under  Lord  George  Saok- 
ville,  of  the  British  troops,  co-operating  with  the 
king  of  Prassia.     After  the  battle  of  Minden,  for 
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Ws  oonduet  iu  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  his  superior  officer,  who  resigned,  and 
was  afterwards  cashiered,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  troops,  and  held  that 
post  during  the  remainder  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battles  of  Warburg  in  1760,  of  Kirchdenkern  in 
1761,  and  of  Grsebenstein  and  Homburg  in  1762. 
In  1760,  during 'his  absence  with  the  army,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  After  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  was  constituted  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  in  1766  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army.  He  died  October  20,  1770,  in  his  50th 
year.  Though  very  popular  in  his  time,  as  evidenced 
by  the  frequency  with  which  his  portrait  was  used 
as  a  sign  to  public-houses,  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  most  terrible  invectives  of  Junius ;  and 
his  military  qualities  appear  to  have  been  much 
overrated  by  nia  contemporaries. 

GRAND,  in  Music,  is  a  word  synonymous  with 
great — such  as  grand  sonata,  grand  symphony, 
overture,  or  chorus,  signifying  that  the  composition 
is  full,  and  not  simple  or  easy. 

GRAND  CAPE,  in  English  Law,  the  name  of 
the  writ  whereby  in  an  action  of  dower,  on  the 
failure  of  the  defendant  to  appear  to  answer  to  the 
summons,  a  third  part  of  his  lands  are  attached  to 
await  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  writ  contains 
an  order  for  the  defendant  to  appear  on  a  day 
specified.  If  the  defendant  do  not  appear  on  the 
return  of  the  wiit  of  grand  cape,  judgment  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  widow,  who  is  thereupon  entitled 
to  take  possession  of  the  lands  in  satisfaction  of  her 
dower. 

GRAND  COUTUMIER  OF  NORMANDY 
is  a  collection  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Normandy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  third  year 
of  Henry  III.  It  contains  the  laws  and  customs 
which  were  in  use  in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and  John,  and  such  also  as 
were  iu  force  in  Normandy  after  the  separation  of 
that  duchy  from  England.  It  is  therefore  a  collec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Normandy  as  they  stood  subse- 
quent to  the  union  with  England.  The  customs 
of  Normandy  were  to  a  great  extent  adopted  in 
England  after  the  Conquest ;  and  the  laws  of  this 
country,  particularly  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  sovereigns,  present  a  great  similarity  to 
those  of  Normandy.  Sir  M.  Hale,  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  England,  contends  that  this  similarity 
arose  from  the  introduction  of  English  customs  into 
Normandy.  In  the  rules  of  descent,  of  writs,  of 
process,  and  of  trial,  the  laws  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy were  at  first  almost  identical  It  appears 
from  the  Grand  Coutumier,  that  though  the  verdict 
of  twelve  men  was  always  required  on  a  trial  by 
jury,  yet  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  original  jurors,  the  minority  were  set  aside 
and  fredi  jurors  chosen,  until  twelve  men  could  be 
found  to  agree  iu  a  verdict.  By  the  custom  of 
Normandy,  where  a  married  woman  died  possessed 
of  land,  her  husband  was  entitled  to  hold  the  lands, 
but  only  while  he  remained  a  widower.  By  the 
courtesy  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  widower 
held  the  lands  for  his  life.  Lands  held  by  Knights 
"Service  (q.  v.)  and  Grand  Serjeanty  (q.  v.)  descended, 
according  to  Norman  custom,  to  the  eldest  son ;  but 
lands  held  on  an  inferior  tenure  were  divided  among 
the  sons.  And  where  a  man  had  cohabited  before 
marriage  with  the  woman  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  a  son  born  before  marriage  inherited  the 
land  to  the  exclusion  of  children  bom  iu  wedlock. 
See  Hale's  History  oftfte  Gommm  Law.  The  islands 
of  Guernsey, .  Jersey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark  were 
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originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  first  princes 
of  the  Norman  line.  Though  still  attached  to  Eng- 
land, they  are  governed  by  the  old  feudal  laws,  or 
coutumier  of  Normandy.  They  have  their  own 
independent  courts  ;  and  a  writ  from  the  courts  at 
Westminster  does  not  run  in  these  islands.  A  royal 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  course  has  force, 
but  the  commissioners  must  judge  according  to  the 
law  of  the  islands.  All  causes  are  originally  deter- 
mined by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiffs  and  jurats 
of  the  island,  who  administer  a  code  of  laws  based 
upon  the  Grand  Coutumier.  From  their  decision, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  privy  council.  Acts  of  the 
Britis^  parliament  are  not  in  force  in  these  islands 
imless  they  are  specially  named. 

GRAND  DAYS  were  those  days  in  every  term 
solemnly  kept  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery 
— ^viz.  in  Easter  term,  Ascension-day;  in  Trinity 
term,  St  John  the  Baptist's  Day;  in  Michaelmas 
term".  All  Saints'  Day  (and  of  late.  All  Souls'  Day) ; 
and  in  Hilary  term,  the  festival  of  the  Purification 
of  our  Lady,  commonly  called  Candlemas  Day; 
and  these  are  dies  non  juridici,  no  days  in  court. 
— Oowd.  On  these  days  were  formerly  held  the 
Revels  for  which  the  Inns  of  Court  were  famous.' 
The  last  revel  held  in  the  Inner  Temple  was  on 
Candlemas  Day  1733,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Talbot's 
elevation  to  the  woolsack.  At  this  feast,  fourteen 
students  of  the  Inn  waited  at  the  benchers'  table. 
After  dinner,  a  play  was  performed  by  actors,  who 
came  full  dressed  from  the  Haymarket  in  chairs, 
and  it  is  said,  refused  to  receive  payment  for 
the  honour  of  the  occasion.  After  dinner,  judges, 
Serjeants,  and  benchers,  formed  a  ring  round  the 
stove  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  danced,  or  rather 
walked .  about  tJie  coal  fire,  according  to  the  old 
ceremony,  three  tirnes,  and  all  the  time  the  arwle^it 
song  was  sung  by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  a 
bar-gown.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick,  father 
of  George  III.,  witnessed  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
incog.  The  room  was  then  prepared  for  dancing, 
which  was  kept  up,  with  the  pleasing  interlude  of  a 
splendid  supper,  until  morning.  See  Pearce's  Inns 
of  Court  and  Chancery.  Grand  days  continue  to  be 
observed,  but  they  have  no  longer  the  solemn  char- 
acter formerly  attached  to  them.  Nor  are  they  held 
on  the  same  days  as  formerly ;  for  by  the  alteration 
in  the  law  terms  made  by  11  Geo.  IN.  and  1  WiU.  IV. 
c.  70,  those  days  no  longer  fall  within  the  term. 
Grand  days  are  now  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
benchers.  On  these  days  an  entertainment  is  given 
in  hall  to  the  judges  who  had  formerly  been 
members  of  the  Inn,  and  on  this  occasion  an  addi- 
tional bottle  of  wine  is  supplied  to  every  mess  of 
four  men  among  the  barristers  and  students.  On 
circuits,  also,  the  circuit  bar  appoints  a  special  day^ 
for  the  grand  day,  on  which,  after  dinner,  the 
various  matters  of  social  interest  affecting  the 
circuit  are  discussed  and  settled. 

GRAND  HAVEN,  a  small  but  ra;^idly 
increasing  town  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  fb.,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at 
the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  and  forms  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad, 
which  has  here  a,  most  extensive  dep6t  and  a  pier 
3000  feet  long  extending  into  the  lake.  It  has  a 
spacious  and  excellent  harbour,  with  a  depth  of 
from  30  to  50  feet.  It  exports  timber,  fish,  leather, 
gypsum,  stucco  lime,  and  flour.  The  exports  have 
already,  in  some  years,  exceeded  one  million  dollars 
iu  value.    Pop.  in  1859,  3000. 

GRAND  JURY  is  the  assembly  of  good  and 
sufficient  men,  summoned  by  order  of  the  sheriff 
to  attend  every  sessions  of  the  peace  and  every 
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commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail 
delivery  in  England,  for  tlie  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  charges  for  offences,  and  of  returning  to  the 
court  their  delivery  thereon.  The  institution  of  the 
OTand  jury  dates  back  to  the  earliest  period  of 
English  history,  having  been  in  use  among  the 
Saxons.  By  a  law  of  Ethelred  it  is  enacted, '  Exeant 
seniores  duodecim  thani,  et  praefectus  cum  eis,  et 
jurent  super  sanctuarium  quod  eis  in  manus  datur, 
quod  nolint  ullum  innocentem  acousare,  nee  aliquem 
noxium  oselare.' — ^WUkins,  Leges  Ang.  Sax.  117. 
From  this  enactment,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  the  grand  jury  was  originally  twelve ;  but  we 
learn  from  Bracton  that,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
it  was  the  practice  to  return  four  knights  for  every 
hundred,  who  elected  twelve  other  knights,  or  else 
twelve  liberos  et,  legales  homines,  to  take  part  with 
them  in  the  inquest.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  addition  to  the  mquest  for 
the  hundred,  the  sheriff  was  required  to  return  a 
paanel  of  knights  for  the  whole  county.  This  jury 
was  called  fe  graunde  inquest,  and  made  inquiry  for 
the  county,  while  the  jury  for  the  hundred  inquired 
for  its  own  district  only.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  graunde  inquest,  the  practice  of  summoning 
a  jiiry  of  the  hundred  gradually  went  out  of  use ; 
but  until  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  some  of  the  grand  jury  shoidd  be  summoned 
for  every  hundred.  In  the  present  day,  the  grand 
jury  must  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve,  or  more 
than  twenty-three  members.  A  grand  jury  is  sum- 
moned for  every  assize,  and  for  the  quarter-sessions 
in  coimties  and  burghs.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
grand  jurors  should  be  freeholders,  and  for  grand 
jurors  at  assizes,  no  qualification  by  estate  is  neces- 
sary. At  sessions,  the  quahfioation  of  grand  jurors 
is  fixed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  petit  jury.  See  Jury.  Town-councillors  of 
a  burgh  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries  within 
the  burgh.  An  Irish  peer,  who  is  a  member  of 
parHameiit,  is  liable  to  serve  on  the  grand  jiu'y  at 
assizes.  An  alien  cannot  serve  on  the  grand  jury 
unless  on  an  inquest  de  inedietate  lingum.  In 
Middlesex,  two  grand  juries  are  summoned  every 
term,  and  are  sworn  before  the  senior  puisne  judge 
of  the  Queen's  Bench.  After  having  the  oath 
administered,  and  receiving  a  charge  from  the  judge, 
they  retire  to  their  room,  and  the  various  indict- 
ments, which  are  called  bOls,  are  laid  before  them. 
The  duty  of  the  grand  jury  is  simply  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
the  proceeding  with  the  charge.  Tor  this  purpose 
they  may  require  the  same  evidence,  written  and 
parol,  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  indict- 
ment at  the  trial.  But  in  practice,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  crown  has  a  sufficient  prima 
facie  case,  they  return  a  true  bill,  the  prisoner's 
evidence  being  reserved  for  the  trial.  Witnesses  are 
sworn  on  their  examination  before  the  mand  jiu-y 
by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  court.  When  the 
jury  have  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  clerk  indorses 
on  the  indictment  a  true  hiU  in  case  the  jury,  or 
a  majority  of  twelve,  are  satisfied  that  the  case  is 
sufficiently  proved.  In  case  they  are  not  satisfied, 
the  indictment  is  indorsed  Jioi  a  true  biU.  The 
foreman,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the  jurors, 
then  carries  the  indictments  into  court,  and  pre- 
sents them  to  the  clerk,  who  states  to  the  cotut  the 
nature  of  the  charge  and  the  indorsement  of  the 
jury.  A  bUl  having  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand 
jury,  it  cannot  be  preferred  to  the  same  grand  jury 
ditring  the  same  assizes  or  sessions.  The  grand  jury 
usually  •  serve  for  the  whole  session  to  which  they 
are  summoned;  but  in  an  emergency,  as  where  a 
serious  crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  prisoner 
brought  in  after  the  jury  has  been  discharged,  it  is 
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competent  to  swear  a  new  jury.      It  frequently 
lens  at   assizes  that,   an  offence  having  been 


committed  before  the  grand  jury  have  been  dis- 
charged, a  bill  is  immediately  sent  before  them,  on 
which  they  make  their  return ;  so  that  the  case  is 
disposed  of  in  a  few  days,  or  even  a  few  hours, 
after  commission  of  the  offence. 

Although,  to  a  certain  extent,  a,  preventive  of 
fiscal  oppression,  the  grand  jury  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  b^  a  clumsy  means  of  certifying  cases  for 
trial,  and  in' point  of  fact  it  has  degenerated  into 
little  better  than  a  sham.  As  occupying  the  time 
of  persons  in  business  often  for  days,  it  is  so  very 
generally  disliked,  that  on  this  account  alone  projects 
for  superseding  it  have  lately  been  entertained. — • 
In  Scotland  there  is  no  grand  jury;  the  duty  of 
investigating  and  bringing  to  trial  in  that  country 
being  assigned  to  a  public  prosecutor.  See  Advocate, 
Lord. 

GRAND  MASTER  (Lat.  magnus  magister  ;  Ger. 
Hochmdster),  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  military 
order.s,  the  Hospitallers,  the  Templars,  and  the 
Teutonic  knights ;  see  these  articles.  The  title 
originally  borne  by  the  superior  of  the  Hospitallers 
was  simply  '  master'  {magister) ;  but  in  1268  Hugh 
de  Eeval  took  that  by  which  they  are  since  known 
— ^grand  master,  magnus  magister.  In  the  Teutonic 
order,  the  title  '  master,'  with  different  modifi- 
cations, was  applied  to  the  several  superiors  of  the 
order  in  the  various  countries.  Thus,  the  superior 
of  Germany  was  styled  Teutsdi-meister,  'German 
master.'  The  superior  of  Livonia  was  called  Meer- 
meister,  '  military  master.'  In  all  these  orders  the 
office  of  grand  master  was  held  for  Kfe.  The 
name  was  also  used  in  the  Dominican  order. 

GRAND  PE'NSIONARY.  Formerly  the  syndic 
of  each  of 'the  important  towns  of  Holland  was 
termed  a  Pensionary,  and  the  state-secretary  for 
the  province  of  Holland,  a  Grand  Pensionary.  Until 
the  time  of  Olden  Barueveldt  (q.  v.),  the  Grand 
Pensioner  was  also  advocate-general  for  the  same 
province.  He  had  no  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states,  and  could  only  bring  forward  the  subjects 
of  discussion.  He,  h9wever,  collected  the  votes, 
wrote  the  decrees,  read  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  states,  conducted  negotiations  with  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  took  charge  of  the 
revenues  of  the  province,  of  its  rights  and  privileges, 
and  whatever  else  pertained  to  its  welfare.  He  was 
a  perpetual  member  of  the  states-general  of  the 
Umted  Netherlands,  and  thus,  as  first  magistrate 
of  the  first  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  acquired 
immense  influence  over  aU  Holland,  and  may  be 
considered  premier  of  the  Dutch  parliament.  The 
Grand  Pensionary  held  his  office  for  five  years 
but  was  in  most  cases  re-elected.  The  office  was 
abolished  in  1795,  after  the  conquest  of  Holland  by 
the  French  revolutionists. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  a  prosperous  manufac- 
turing city,  m  the  state  of  Michigan,  United  States 
IS  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  district  on 
both  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  about  33  miles 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  60  miles  north-west  of 
Lausmg.  The  river  is  here  about  900  feet  wide 
and  descends  18  feet  in  the  course  of  one  mile' 
producing  abundant  water-power.  The  G.  E  is 
handsomely  built,  commands  a  fine  view,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
cities  m  the  state.  The  ^'icinity  is  rich  in  salt  and 
gypsum,  and  in  limestone,  pine-lumber,  and  other 
builc^g  materials.  Pop.  (1859),  10,000.  The  city 
■Was  first  settled  in  1833,  and  incorporated  in  1850. 

GRAND  RIVER,  a  river  of  North  America 
nsea  and  flows  throughout  its  entire  course,  within 
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the  state  of  Micliigan,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
that  name  at  the  town  of  Grand  Haven  (q.  v.). 
Its  source  is  in  the  south-east  of  the  state,  in  two 
branches  which  unite  near  the  town  of  Jackson. 
G.  R.  ia  navigable  for  large  steamers  to  the  rapids, 
which  are  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  for  smaller  boats  for  50  miles  further;  its 
whole  course  is  270  miles. 

GRAND  SB'KJBANTY  {magna  serjeantia,  or 
magnum  servitiiim,  great  service),  was  the  most 
honourable  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures.  According 
to  Lyttleton,  tenure  by  grand  serjeanty  is  where 
a  man  holds  his  lands  or  tenements  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king  by  such  services  as  he  ought  to  do  in 
his  proper  person  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  the  banner 
of  the  king,  or  his  lance,  or  to  lead  his  army,  or  to 
be  his  marshal,  or  to  carry  his  sword  before  hiTn 
at  his  coronation,  or  his  carver,  or  his  butler,  or  to 
be  one  of  his  chamberlains  Of  the  receipt  of  his 
,exchequer,  or  to  do  other  like  services.  This  tenure 
must  have  been  held  of  the  king.  Where  lands 
were  held  of  a  subject,  on  condition  of  performance 
of  services  identical  with  those  which  were  rendered 
to  the  king,  the  tenure  was  not  grand  serjeanty,  but 
knight's  service.  Thus,  lands  on  the  Scottish  border 
held  of  the  king  by  comage — i.  e.,  on  condition  of 
winding  a  horn  to  give  notice  when  the  Scots  had 
crossed  the  border — were  held  in  ^and  serjeanty ; 
but  lands  held  of  a  subject  for  the  same  service 
were  held  in  knight's  service.  Tenants  holding 
by  grand  serjeanty  were  free  from  escuage,  which 
usually  appertained  to  knight's  service,  and  m  general 
could  only  be  called  upon  to  perform  their  services 
infra  gucduor  maria,  within  the  kingdom.  The 
services  in  grand  serjeanty  were  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenant  in  person,  where  he  was  able  to  do 
so.     The  office   of   attendance  on  the  sovereign's 

Eerson  was  esteemed  so  honourable,  that  no  one 
elow  the  dignity  of  a  knight  could  perform  it. 
Hence,  where  lands  held  by  grand  serjeanty  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  citizen,  he  was  permitted  to 
perform  his  service  by  deputy.  This  tenure  by 
grand  serjeanty  was  by  12  Charles  II.  c.  24,  in 
common  vrith  other  nmlitary  tenures,  reduced  to 
common  Socage  (q.  v.),  except  so  far  as  regards  the 
honorary  services,  which  continue  to  be  observed 
to  this  day.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  WeUington  holds 
of  the  crown  his  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye  on  con- 
dition of  presenting  to  the  sovereign  a  flag  bearing 
the  national  colours  on  each  succeeding  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  manor  of  Wood- 
stock, with  the  demesne,  in  which  is  situated  Blen- 
heim Park,  is  held  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
by  grand  serjeanty,  on  condition  of  presenting  to 
the  Queen  and  her  heirs,  at  the  castle  of  Windsor, 
a  standard  of  France,  on  the  13th  August  yearly, 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Hochstet  was  fought,  near  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The 
tenure  of  grand  serjeanty  was  observed  throughout 
the  continent  of  Europe.  'The  freeborn  Franks,' 
says  Mr  Hallam,  Mid  Ages, '  saw  nothing  menial  in 
the  titles  of  cupbearer,  steward,  marshal,  or  master 
of  the  horse,  which  are  still  borne  by  the  noblest 
families  in  every  countrjr  in  Europe,  and  by  sove- 
reign princes  in  the  empire.  The  Count  of  Anjou, 
under  Louis  VI.,  claimed  the  office  of  great  senes- 
chal of  France — i.  e.,  to  carry  dishes  to  the  king's 
table  on  state-days.  Thus,  the  feudal  notions  of 
grand  serjeanty  prepared  the  way  for  the  restoration 
of  royal  supremacy,  as  the  military  tenures  had 
impaired  it.' 

In  Scotland,  grand  serjeanty  was  not  known  as 
a  separate  tenure — that  is  to  say,  lands  held  on 
condition  of  honorary  services  rendered  to  the 
sovereign  were  not  attended  with  any  privileges 


other  than  those  attaching  to  lands  held  in  a  similar 
manner  of  a  subject  superior.  In  that  country,  a 
tenure  by  honorary  service  was  known  as  a  Bianoh 
Holding. 

GRANDEE'S  (Span,  grandes),  the  name  by 
which  the  most  highly  privileged  class  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile  has  been  known 
since  the  13th  century.  To  this  class  belonged  the 
whole  of  that  very  powerful  portion  of  the  nobility 
who,  from  their  weaJth,  were  called  the  Bicos 
Honibrea  by  pre-eminence;  and  to  whom,  more- 
over, the  crown  had  granted  the  right  of  bearing 
a  banner,  and  of  gathering  mercenaries  around  it 
on  their  own  account.  The  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  not  included  amongst  the  grandees. 
The  honours  of  the  grandees  were  hereditary ;  they 
held  lands  from  the  crown  on  the  tenure  of  military 
service,  being  bound  to  produce  a  certain  number  of 
lances,  each  lance  being  represented  by  a  knight 
with  four  or  five  men-at-arms.  The  grandees  were 
exempted  from  taxation,  and  could  not  be  sum- 
moned before  any  civil  or  criminal  judge  without 
a  special  warrant  from  the  king.  They  were  entitled 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  enter  the  service 
of  a  foreign  pnnce  at  war  with  Castile  without 
inourriug  the  penalties  of  treason.  Besides  these 
privileges,  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  higher  nobility,  the  grandees  possessed 
several  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  which 
they  shared  only  with  the  so-caUed  '  Titulados  ' — 
the  counts  and  dukes.  Of  these  must  especially  be 
mentioned  the  right  in  all  public  transactions  of 
being  covered  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  The 
king  addressed  a  grandee  as  mi  priTno,  'my  cousin- 
german ; '  whereas  any  other  member  of  the  higher 
nobility  he  called  only  mi  pariente,  'my  relative.' 
In  the  national  assemblies,  the  grandees  sat  imme- 
diately after  the  prelates  and  before  the  titled 
nobiUty  (titulados).  They  had  free  entrance  i  into 
the  paJa,ce,  and  into  the  private  chambers  of  the 
monarch ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  rehgious  solemnities, 
they  had  their  place  in  the  chapel  royal  next  to  the 
altar.  Their  wives  shared  their  dignities,  the  queen 
rising  from  her  seart  to  greet  them.  Under  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  Cardinal  Ximenes  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobility  so  com- 
pletely, that  by  the  end  of  the  15th  c.  the  privileges 
both  of  the  grandees  and  of  the  rest  of  the  higher 
nobility  were  almost  whoUy  abolished.  Ferdi- 
nand's successor,  Charles  V.,  who  considered  it  still 
necessary  to  bind  to  his  party  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  to  reward  others  for  the  important  services 
which  they  had  rendered  him,  contrived  out  of  an 
independent  feudal  nobility  to  construct  a  depen- 
dent court  nobility.  Gradually  three  classes  of 
grandees  arose  out  of  this  merely  nominal  nobility. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  first  class  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  monarch  to  be  covered  before  they 
had  begun  to  address  him ;  the  second  class 
received  this  command  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
their  address,  and  heard  the  king's  reply  with 
covered  head ;  but  to  the  third  class  it  was 
addressed  only  after  they  had  already  listened 
uncovered  to  the  royal  reply.  All  grandees  had  the 
title  excdlenoj,  and  sentries  were  bound  to  present 
arms  to  them.  By  the  revolution  and  under  the 
government  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  dignities  and 
privileges  of  the  grandees  were  entirely  abolished; 
but  they  were  partially  restored  at  the  subsequent 
restoration,  though  no  very  important  privileges 
were  bestowed  on  them.  By  the  constitution  of 
1834,  the  first  place  in  the  chamber  of  peers  is 
assigned  to  the  grandees. 

GEA'NDPATHBR.  A  grandfather  is  not 
liable  at   common   law  in   England   to   maintain 
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grandchildren;  but  if  they  are  destitute,  and  are 
relieved  by  the  parish,  the  parish  may,  under  the 
statute  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  call  upon  him,  if  able,  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support.  In  Scotland,  the  liability 
exists  at  common  law,  and  is  enforceable  "without 
the  aid  of  a  statute  if  the  father,  who  is  primarily 
liable,  is  unable  to  maintain  the  children. 

GEANDVILLB,  Jean  Ionace  Isidore  Gerard, 
a  French  artist  and  caricaturist,  was  born  at 
Nancy,  3d  September  1803.  In  the  year  1828,  he 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  humorous  sketches, 
entitled  Les  Metamorphoses  du  Jour,  which  were 
highly  thought  of;  and  soon  afterwards  another 
aeries,  entitled  ies  Animaux  Parlants.  After  the 
July  revolution,  G.,  with  Decamps  and  Daumier, 
became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  '  Caricatures,' 
perfect  collections  of  which  are  now  in  great  request. 
His  Gcmvoi  de  la  Liberti,  his  Basse  Cour,  Mat  de 
Cocagne,  &c.,  as  pictures  of  the  politics  and  man- 
ners of  the  times,  are  of  great  and  lasting  value. 
When  the  law  of  September  put  an  end  to  political 
caricature,  G.  used  his  pencil  to  satirise  the  less 
important  foUies  and  vices  of  mankind.  He 
also  contributed,  illustrations  to  new  and  splendid 
editions  of  the  Fables  of  Laf  ontaine  and  Florian,  the 
Adventure  of  EoUnson  Crusoe,  OulUver's  Travels, 
Abel  Hugo's  Vie  de  Napoleon,  Raybaud's  J&r6me 
Paturot,  &c.  G.  is  remarkable  for  depth  and  deli- 
cacy of  observation  and  criticism,  for  his  ingenious 
turn  of  thought,  and  accuracy  in  portraiture. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  his  anatomy  accurate,  his 
foreshortening  carefully  studied ;  the  whole  is 
occasionally  hard  and  cold,  the  idea  complicated,  but 
always,  united  vrith  rare  deUoacy  of  allusion  and 
affluence  of  symbolical  details.  G.  died  at  Paris, 
17th  March  1847. 

GRASTE,  GRAN,  or  QUADE,  a  town  and 
seaport  of  Arabia,  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  in  lat.  29°  26'  N.,  long,  about  48°  E.  Its 
trade  is  of  some  imi^ortance.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  8000. 

GRANI'CTJS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  small  river 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  from  the 
northern  side  of  Mount  Ida  to  the  Propontis,  and 
now  known  as  the  Kodsha-su.  The  G.  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  first  victory  gained  by 
Alexander  the.  Great  over  the  Persians  after  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  334  B.C. 

GRA'NITE,  a  well  known  igneous  rock,  composed 
of  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
united  in  a  confused  crystallisation ;  that  is,  without 
a  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals.  The  felspar 
is  the  most  abundant  ingredient,  and  the  proportion 
of  quartz  is  greater  than  that  of  mica.  The  name 
has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  granular 
structure. 

Granite  diflfers  from  greenstone  and  the  later 
igneous  rocks,  in  the  large  quantity  of  quartz  that 
enters  into  its  composition.  In  the  trappean  and 
other  igneous  rooks,  the  silica  or  silicic  acid  was  only 
sufficient  for  union  with  the  bases  to  form  felspar 
and  hornblende,  the  constituents  of  these  rocks, 
none  remaiaed  free  to  crystallise  as  pure  quartz; 
while  in  granite,  so  great  was  the  excess  of  silex, 
that  in  its  pure  state,  as  quartz,  it  forms  a  consider- 
able bulk  of  the  rock.  Granite  is  always  a  compact 
rock,  it  never  passes  into  or  alternates  with  tuffs 
or  breccias.  This  peculiarity,  associated  with  the 
crystalline  structure  of  the  rock,  and  the  absence  of 
cellular  cavities,  such  as  are  produced  in  trappean 
and  volcanic  rocks  by  the '  expansion  of  the  con- 
tained gases,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  granite  has 
been  formed  at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth, 
and  has  crystallised  slowly  under  great  pressure 


either  from  superimposed  strata  or  deep  seas.  On 
this  account  the  granitic  rocks  have  been  called 
'  Plutonic  rocks; '  and  LyeU  has  applied  to  them  the 
term  '  hypogene,'  from  upo,  under,  and  ginomai,  to 
be  bom.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  all  granitic 
rocks  were  formed  before  the  deposition  of  any  of 
the  sedimentary  strata,  and  hence  they  were  named 
'  Primitive  rocks.'  But  it  having  been  found  that 
granite  is  associated  with  formations  of  various 
ages,  and  that  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary epoch  its  intrusion  among  the  Eocene  strata  of 
Central  Europe  has  raised  the  Alps  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  this  name  has  been 
entirely  dropped.  Although  granite  is  not  absent 
from  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata,  it  is  more 
frequently  associated  with  the  PalaBOZoio  formations ; 
indeed,  it  appears  to  be  the  fundamental  rock  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Wherever  we  reach  the  base  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  we  find  them  resting  upon  granite ; 
and  whatever  the  age  of  the  strata  thus  lying  on 
the  granite,  whether  Chalk,  Siliuian,  or  whatever 
else,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  below  the 
granite  there  occur  beds  of  older  date ;  for,  although 

franite  penetrates  the  stratified  rocks,  it  has  not 
een  noticed  to  spread  over  them  like  greenstone, 
so  that  wherever  it  presents  itself  in  a  large  mass, 
it  is  believed  that  no  other  rock  is  beneath  it. 
Were  we  at  any  point  to  penetrate  through  the 
stratified  rocks  that  foi-m  the  upper  portion  of 
the  earth's  crust,  we  would  reach  at  their  base  a 
granitic  rock;  and  in  our  progress  still  downwards, 
the  only  change  we  would  encounter  would  not 
be  one  of  materials,  but  only  of  the  condition  of 
these  materials  from  the  influence  of  heat.  There 
are  appearances,  however,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  granites,  are  true,  though  highly  altered, 
sedimentary  rocks. 

.  Large  extents  of  the  earth's  surface  are  covered 
with  granites  ;  occasionally,  it  is  the  superficial  rock 
in  flat  undulating  plains,  but  it  most  frequently 
makes  its  appearance  in  mountainous  regions, 
perhaps  forming  the  axis  of  the  mountain-range, 
and  thus  being  the  cause  of  its  elevation.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  some  cases  granite  has  been 
raised  from  below  as  a  solid  indurated  rock ;  it 
has,  however,  generally  been  in  a  fluid  condition, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  veins  which  are 
protruded  from  it  into  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  varieties  of  granite  depend  upon  the  number 
and  quantity  of  its  mineral  constituents,  and  upon 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  these  materials.  Ordi- 
nary granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  mica,  and 
quartz.  The  felspar  may  be  either  the  flesh- 
coloured  potash  variety,  orthoclase,  or  the  pure 
white  soda  variety,  albite,  or  both  potash  and  soda 
may  enter  into  its  composition.  The  mica  varies  in 
colour  from  a  pilre  silvery  white,  through  the  more 
common  brown,  into  black.  The  quartz  is  generally 
white,  seldom  dark-gray  or  brown.  The  predom- 
inance of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients,  or  of  a 
particular  variety,  gives  the  peculiar  colour  to  the 
mass,  which  is  generally  either  red,  gray,  or  white. 
The  red  is  produced  from  the  predominance  of 
orthoclase;  the  white,  of  albite;  and  the  intervening 
OTay  from  the  mica,  or  sometimes  from  the  quartz. 
The  felspar  forms  generally  a  half,  and  sometimes 
even  more  of  the  bulk  of  the  rock  ;  the  mica  in  one 
variety,  and  the  quartz  in  another,  are  so  minute 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  Sometimes  the  felspar 
separates  into  large  and  distinct  crystals  forming  a 
porphyritic  granite.  The  substitution  of  hornblende 
for  mica  produces  that  variety  called  Syenite  (q.  v.) ; 
and  if  talc  takes  the  place  of  the  mica,  the  rock 
is  called  Protigine  (q.  v.).  When  the  ingredients 
exist  in  a  compact  and  finely  granular  condition,  the 
compound  is  known  as  Eurite.   Sometimes,  especially 
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in  veina,  felspar  and  dark  quartz  are  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar  structure, 
■wWoh,  when  broken  at  right  angles  to  the  laminae, 

E resents  numerous  broken  and  angular  lines  that 
ave  a  faint  resemblance  to  Hebrew  characters, 
whence  it  is  called  Graphic  Granite. 

Granite  is  largely  used  as  a  building  material  in 
bridges  and  engineering- works,  and  also  in  public 
buildings  and  dwellings.  The  difficulty  of  work- 
ing it  makes  it  expensive,  but  this  is  counter- 
biuanced  by  its  great  durability.  It  cannot  be 
cut,  like  the  majority  of  bmlding-stones,  with  saws, 
but  is  worked  first  with  large  hammers,  and  then 
with  pointed  chisels.  The  success  with  which  the 
Egyptians  operated  upon  this  refractory  stone  is 
very  extraordinary.  They  worked  and  polished  it 
in  a  way  which  we  cannot  excel,  if,  indeed,  we 
can  come  up  to  it,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern 
science ;  and  not  content  with  polishing,  they 
covered  some  of  the  blocks  with  the  most  delicate 
and  sharply  out  hieroglyphics ! 

The  granites  best  known  for  ornamental  purposes 
are  the  gray  Aberdeen  granite  and  the  reddish 
coloured  Peterhead  granite.  Of  this  last-mentioned 
variety,  handsome  polished  columns  for  public  halls 
have  been  constructed. 

The  soil  produced  by  the  weathering  of  granitic 
rocks  should  be  fertile,  as  their  chemical  compo- 
sition contains  the  necessary  elements.  The  great 
hardness  of  the  rock,  and  its  resistance  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  prevent  a  soil  of  any  thickness 
being  formed ;  and  even  where  it  exists,  at  least  in 
our  -temperate  regions,  it  is  generally  so  high  and 
exposed,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation;  in 
warmer  climates,  such  soils  are  frequently  very 
fertile. 

GRANT,  in  English  law,  the  conveyance  of  real 
property  by  deed.  Originally,  the  term  grant  was 
confined  to  the  conveyance  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments and  estates  in  reversion ;  according  to  the 
maxim  that  incorporeal  property  lay  in  grant,  and 
corporeal  property  in  livery,  it  being  impossible  to 
give  actual  sasine  of  that  which  had  no  tangible 
existence,  or  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the  grantor. 
In  order  to  complete  the  conveyance  of  a  reversion 
or  remainder  by  grant,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
tenant  of  the  particular  estate  should  acknowledge 
the  grantee  by  attornment.  The  necessity  for  attorn- 
ment was  abolished  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16,  s.  9.  By 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  106,  it  is  enficted  that  estates, 
corporeal  as  well  as  incorporeal,  may  be  conveyed  by 
grant. 

GRA'NTHAM,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Witham,  23  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  and  about  110  miles  north-north-west  of 
Loudon.  G.  has  a  free  grammar-school,  with  an 
income  from  endowment  of  £800  a  year.  The 
parish  church,  a  beautiful  structure  of  the  13th  c, 
has,  a  fine  spire  273  feet  high.  Here  Newton  was 
instructed  in  classics  before  entering  Cambridge. 
A  canal  30  miles  long  connects  this  town  with  the 
river  Trent.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  malt,  corn, 
and  coal.  G.  returns  two  members  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  Pop.  in  1861,  of  parliamentary  borough, 
11,116. 

GRANXTLA'TIONS,  the  materials  of  new 
texture  as  first  formed  in  a  wound  or  on  an 
ulcerated  surface.    See  Inflammation,  Cicateisa- 

TION,  WotTND,  UlCEE. 

GRANVILLE,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  is  situated 
on  a  promontory  surmounted  by  a  fort,  23  nules 
north-east  of  St  Malo.    It  is  a  badly  built,  dirty. 


and  uninteresting  town ;  the  extensive  new  pier, 
built  in  ii  sufficiently  strong  manner  to  adimt  of 
its  being  mounted  with  cannon,  and  the  old  parish 
church  of  gray  granite,  built  in  the  flamboyant 
style,  being  almost  the  only  noteworthy  features. 
Its  harbour,  though  well-sheltered  and  capable  of 
accommodating  90  ships,  is  always  dry  at  low 
water.  .  The  principal  trade  of  G.  is  in  the  whale, 
cod,  and  oyster  fisheries.    Pop.  9984. 

GRAPE-SHOT,  called  also  tier-shot,  consist  of 
bullets  or  small  iron  balls  piled  round  an  iron  pin, 
holding  together  a  series  of  parallel  iron  plates  (each 
the  diameter  of  the  cannon  used),  between  which 
are  the  shot,  kept  in  their  places  by  holes  in  the 
plates.  Small  34-inch  or  4-inch  shells  are  also 
quilted  together  like  grape  for  firing  from  mortars 
at  short  range,  as,  for  example,  in  clearing  the 
covert-way  of  a  fortress  from  the  third  parallel. 
In  either  case,  the  explosion  of  the  charge  bursts 
asunder  the  binding,  and  the  shot  (or  shdls)  begin 
to  scatter  directly  on  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece.  Grape  are  very  formidable  against  dense 
masses  of  troops ;  but,  of  course,  only  at  com- 
paratively short  ranges.  ■  The  shot  employed  differ 
in  weight  from  6  oz.  to  4  lbs.,  according  to  the 
calibre  of  the  gun  from  which  they  are  fired. 

GRAPE-SUGAR.    See  Sugak. 

GRA'PHITE.     See  Black  Lead. 

GRA'PPLING-IRON,  or  GRAPNEL,  a  sort  of 
small  anchor,  having  several  pointed  claws,  used 
generally  in  making  fast  boats  and  other  small 
vessels.  A  sicAUar  instrument  of  more  formidable 
dimensions  is  employed  during  action  for  grappling 
the  rigging  and  yards  of  a  hostile  ship  preparatory 
10  boarding. 

GRA'PTOLITES,  a  group  of  fossil'  zoophytes, 
apparently  nearly  related  to  the  recent  Sertidaria. 
They  had  simple  or  branched  polypidoms,  formed  of 
a  horny  substance.  The  cells  in  which  the  polype 
lived  were  arranged  in  a  single  series  on  one  side  of 
the  rachis,  or  in  a  double  series  on  both  sides ;  the 
raohis  was  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  cells  at 
the  growing  end  of  the  polypidom.  Egg  capsules 
have  been  observed  attached  to  the  polypidom, 
exhibiting  a  method  of  reproduction  simuar  to  that 
in  the  hydroid  zoophytes.  The  generic  division  of 
the  graptolites  has  been  based  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  cells. 

Nearly  eighty  species  of  graptolites  have  been 
described.  They  are  confined  to  the  Silurian  strata, 
and  are  most,  abundant  in  the  hard  slaty  shales, 
which  were  the  fine  mud  of  the  Silurian  seas. 

GRA'SLITZ,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  border  of  Saxony,  20  miles  north-north- 
east of  the  town  of  Eger.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods,  paper,  looking-glasses,  musical  and 
mathematical  instruments,  and  machinery.  Pop. 
5900. 

GRA'SMERE,  the  name  of  a  village  and  lake 
in  Westmoreland,  about  three  miles  north-west  of 
Ambleside.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  laJce,  has  an  ancient  church, 
containing  Wordsworth's  grave,  which  is  marked 
by  a  plain  and  modestly-fashioned  slab.  The  lake 
is  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  is  oval  in  form,  and  encloses  a  small 
island.  It  is  girdled  about  by  high  mountains, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
England. 

,  GRASS  (in  Law).  The  grass  growing  on  land 
belongs  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  soil,  and  at 
his  death  goes  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor. 
The  period  of  entry  as  to  grass-farms  in  Scotland  is 


GRASS  CLOTH— GRASSES. 


Wliitsimday.  Wliere  the  cattle  of  strangers  are 
put  into  the  fields  of  a  tenant  in  Scotland  to  graze, 
the  landlord  cannot  sequestrate  the  cattle  for  his 
rent;  whereas,  in  England,  he  may  distrain  the 
cattle,  and  pay  himself  the  rent. 

GRASS  CLOTH,  a  name  often,  although 
erroneously,  given  to  certain  beautiful  fabrics 
manufactured  in  the  East  from  different  kinds  of 
fibres,  none  of  which  are  produced  by  grasses.  One 
of  these  fabrics  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  Boslimeria 
■nivea,  popularly  called  China-grass;  another,  also 
known  as  Pina  Muslin,  from  the  fibre  of  Bromdia 
Pigna.  See  Boshmeeia.  and  BBOMBLiAcaa!. — The 
kinds  of  cloth  really  made  from  the  fibre  of  grasses 
are  extremely  coarse. 

GRASS  OF  PARNA'SSUS  {Pamassia),  a  genus 
of  plants,  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Droseracew,  but  referred  by  Lindley 
to  Hypericacece.  The  calyx  is  deeply  5-cleft,  there 
are  5  petals,  5  stamens,  and  5  scales  fringed  with 
globular-headed  threads  alternate  with  the  stamens, 
which  are  regarded  by  Lindley  as  bundles  of  altered 
stamens ;  there  are  four  stigmas,  and  the  fruit  is 
a  l-ceUed,  4-valved  capsule  with  many  seeds.  The 
genus  consists  of  a  few  smaU  herbaceous  plants, 
with  fiowers  of  considerable  beauty,  growing  in  wet 
situations  in  the  colder  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  are  found  within  the  arctic  circle,  and 
to  the  snow-line  of  the  Alps,  Himalaya,  and  other 
mountains.  The  common  Grass  of  Parnassus  (P. 
palustris)  is  an  ornament  of  bogs  and  wet  places 
in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  mostly  radical  and  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  one  sessile  leaf  on  the  stem,  which  is 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  and  bears  a  solitary 
yellowish-white  flower.  It  flowers  in  autumn.  It 
is  called  Agrostis  en  to  Pamasso  by  Dioscorides, 
whence  its  modem  name. 

GRASS  OIL,  a  fragrant  volatUe  oil  obtained 
from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  certain  grasses  of  the 

fenvis  Andropogon  (see  Lbmon  Grass),  natives  of 
ndia.  The  kind  known  as  Grass-oil  of  Nemaur  is 
produced  at  the  foot  of  the  Vindhya  HiUs,  and  is 
exported  from  Bombay.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  grass  called  Vittievayr  or  Cuscus  (A.  mimcaius) ; 
to  another  species,  which  Dr  Royle  supposes  to  be 
the  Calamus  Aromaticus  of  the  ancients  ;  and  to  a 
third,  also  like  these,  a  very  fragrant  grass  {A. 
Iwarancusa).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
obtained  from  more  than  one  species.  It  is  obtained 
by  distillation  ;  the  grass,  being  cut  when  it  begins 
to  flower,  is  bound  in  small  bundles,  which  are 
thrown  into  a  boiler  with  water,  and  the  oil,  as  it 
distils  over,  is  received  in  cold  water,  from  which 
it  is  afterwards  skimmed.  It  is  of  a  light  straw 
colour,  has  a  peculiar  rich  agreeable  odour,  and  is 
very  pungent  and  stimulating.  It  is  epiployed  in 
medicine,  as  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  but  more 
frequently  as  a  liniment  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Its 
chief  use,  however,  is  in  perfumery.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Ginger-grass  Oil,  but  is  commonly  called  Oil 
of  Oeranium  by  perfumers,  and  by  druggists  Oil 
of  Spikenard. — Similar  to  this,  but  different,  and 
obtained  from  other  species  of  the  same  genua,  is 
the  oil  known  as  Oil  of  Lemon  Grass  (q.  v.). 

GRASS  TREE  [XaniJiorrhcea],  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Liliacece,  natives  of  Australia, 
and  constituting  a  veiy  peculiar  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation of  that  part  of  the  world.  They  have  shrubby 
stems,  with  tufts  of  long  vpiry  fohage  at  the  summit, 
somewhat  resembUng  small  palms ;  a  long  cylindrical 
spike  of  densely  aggregated  fiowers  shooting  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves.  The  base  of  the 
iimer  leaves  of  some  species  is  eatable,  and  forms, 
particularly  when  roasted,  an  agreeable  article  of 
t>4 


food.  It  has  a  balsamic  taste  ;  and  all  the  species 
abound  in  a  resinous  juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  hardens  into  a  reddish  yellow  inodorous  sub- 
stance with  a  shining  fracture,  soluble  in  alcohol. 


Grass  Tree  (Xanthorrhcea  Jiastilis], 

and  usefxil  as  a  tonic  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and 
other  intestinal  maladies ;  used  also  by  the  natives 
of  Australia  for  uniting  the  edges  of  wounds,  and 
with  an  aluminous  earth  for  caulking  their  canoes, 
and  as  a  cement  for  various  purposes.  The  common 
grass  tree  (X.  Jiastilis)  has  a  stem  about  four  feet 
high,  but  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
very  slow  growth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  many 
centuries  old  when  it  has  reached  such  dimensions. — 
Several  species  are  foxmd  in  Eastern  Australia, 
where  their  leaves  are  used  as  fodder  for  aU  kinds 
of  cattle. 

GRASSE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prance,  in 
the  department  of  Var,  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
the  midst  of  flower-gardens,  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  hill,  23  miles  east-north-east  of  Draguignan. 
The  streets  are  steep,  narrow,  and  crooked,  but 
the  houses  are  weU  built.  The  principal  bufldings 
are  the  college,  hospital,  and  ecclesiastical  school. 
G.  is  second  only  to  Paris  in  its  manufactures  of 
essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses,  orange- 
flowers,  hehotropes,  miut,  &c.,  which,  from  tlie 
mildness  of  the  climate,  are  most  successfully  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  soap,  leather,  and  oKve  oU;  several  silk- 
spinning  factories  and  tanneries;  and  a  consider- 
able trade  in  oranges,  citrons,  wax,  and  honev. 
Pop.  7292.  ^ 

GRASSES  {Oraminece  or  Graminaceai),  a  natural 
order  of  endogenous  plants,  containing  almost  4000 
known  species,  about  one-twentieth  of  all  known 
phanerogamous  plants  ;  whilst  'the  social  habit  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  vast  number  of  individual 
plants  within  even  a  limited  tract,  give  them  a  stUl 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  phanerogamous 
vegetation  of  the  earth.  They  are  (fistributed  over 
aU  parts  of  the  world ;  some  are  characteristic  of 
the  warmest  tropical  regions,  and  some  of  the 
vicinity  of  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  abound  most 
of  all,  and  particularly  iu  their  social  character 
clothing  the  ground  with  verdure,  and  forming  the 
chief  vegetation  of  meadows  and  pastures,  in  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  There  is  no  kind  of  soil 
which  is  not  suitable  to  some  or  other  of  the  grasses  • 
and  whilst  some  are  pecuHar  to  dry  and  sterile 
soils,  others    are   only  found  ou    rich  soils  with 


GRASSES. 


abundant  moisture ;  some  grow  in  marsliea,  stagnant 
waters,  or  slow  streams,  some  only  on  the  aea-coast ; 
none  are  truly  marine.  Some  grasses  are  annual, 
and  some  perennial ;  they  have  fibrous  roots ;  the 
root-stock  often  throws  out  runners ;  the  stems 
{eidms)  are  round,  jointed,  generally  hollow,  except 
at  the  joints,  rarely  filled  with  pith,  generally  annual, 
and  of  humble  growth,  but  sometimes  perennial  and 
woody,  occasionally — as  in  bamboos — attaining  the 
height  and  magnitude  of  trees.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  alternate,  and  at  the  base  sheath  the 
culm;  the  sheath  is  split  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  from  which  the  blade  springs ;  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  blade  and  sheath,  there  is  often  a 
short  membranous  prolongation  of  the  epidermis  of 
the  sheath,  called  the  ligiue.  The  flowers  are  gene- 
rally hermaphrodite,  but  sometimes  unisexual,  and 
more  frequently  so  in  the  grasses  of  tropical  thto  in 
those  of  colder  climates ;  they  are  disposed  in  spihe- 
lets,  and  these  again  generally  in  spikes,  racemes, 
or  panicles ;  they  have  no  proper  calyx  nor  corolla, 
but  consist  of  the  parts  of  miotification  enclosed 
in  two  series  of  small  bracts,  some  or  all  of  which 
are  sometimes  awned.    See  Awn.    The  two  outer 


Kg.l. 
a,  spikelet  witU  one  floret ;  two  anthers  :  6,  spikelet  with  two 
florets,  shewn  detached  from  the  glumes ;  three  anthers ; 
c,  spikelet  with  many  florets ;  three  anthers. 

bracts  of  each  spikelet  are  called  glumes.  In  some 
grasses,  only  one  glume  is  properly  developed  for 
each  spikelet.  Withia  the  gliunes  are  the  florets 
forming  the  spikelet,  sometimes  only  one,  but  often 
a  larger  number,  each  floret  having  generally  two 
small  bracts  called  palece  or  glumellce,  the  immediate 
covering  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  glumes 
were  c3led  the  calyx  by  the  older  botanists,  and 
the  palese  the  ooroUa,  but  inaccurately.  The  stamens 
are  hypogynous,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes  six 
or  more,  but  very  gener- 
ally three,  the  anthers 
attached  to  the  filaraents 
by  the  middle  of  their 
back,  and  easUy  moved 
by  the  slightest  breeze. 
The  ovary  is  simple,  one- 
celled;  the  styles  two  or 
three,  sometimes  united; 
the  stigmas  feathery  or 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a 
earyopds,  the  pericarp 
being  incorporated  with 
^  the  seed;  the  seed  con- 
Fig.  2.— Spikelet  with  One  gjgtg  of  a  small  embryo, 
Floret;  Three  Anthers :  j^  ^t  tjie  base  and  on 
o,  the  floret;  b,  stigmas;  ^^j^g  outside  of  a,  large 
^ntSi'/klumSf""'  '•  farinaceous  albumen  from 
which  arises  m  great  part 
the  extreme  importance  of  this  order  of  plants 


to  man ;  the  farinaceous  seeds  of  some  of  the 
grasses  being  the  corn  or  grain  which  forms  a  chief 
part  of  human  food.  The  grasses  cultivated  on  this 
account  are  noticed  in  the  article  Cebealia  and  in 
separate  articles.  Starch  is  the  principal  substance 
entering  into  the  composition  of  these  farinaceous 
seeds,  and  is  often  extracted  from  them,  either  to  be 
used  by  itself  as  an  article  of  food,  or  for  other 
economical  purposes,  according  to  the  kind.  Besides 
starch,  they  contain,  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
gluten  and  other  similar  substances,  on  which  not 
a  little  of  their  nutritive  value  depends.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  composition  of  the  most  important  grains 
are  noticed  in  the  article  Meal,  or  under  their 
separate  heads.  When,  by  the  process  of  maUing 
(see  Malt),  great  part  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  has 
been  converted  into  sugar,  a  fermented  liquo*  is 
made  from  it,  of  which  Beeb  or  Ale  made  from 
barley  is  the  most  familiar  example ;  and  from  this, 
again,  a  spirituous  liquor — as  whisky — is  obtained 
by  distillation.  Fermented  and  spirituous  Uquora 
are  commonly  made  from  different  kinds  of  grain  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  barley, 
maize,  rice,  and  millet. — Suoae  is  another  importaiit 
product  of  grasses,  existing  in  large  quantity  ia  the 
stems  of  many  species,  and  particularly  abounding 
in  the  soft  internal  part  oi  some,  as  Sugar-cane, 
Maize,  and  Shaloo  or  Sugar-grass  (Sorghum  sacchar- 
atum,  see  Dubba),  from  wmch  it  is  extracted  for 
use.  The  sugar-cane  jrields  far  more  sugar  than  all 
the  other  plants  cultivated  on  that  account  in  the 
world.  Bum — obtained  by  fermentation  and  distil- 
lation from  sugar — is  another  well-known  product  of 
the  sugar-cane,  and  similar  liquors  may  be  obtained 
from  the  other  sugar-producing  grasses. — Besides 
these  uses,  grasses  are  also  of  great  importance  as 
affording  pasture  and  fodder  (hay  and  straw)  for 
cattle.  See  Foddee.— The  woody  stems  of  the 
larger  grasses  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
economical  purposes.  See  Bamboo.  '  Those  of  some 
of  the  smaller  grasses  are  much  used  for  thatch,  and 
are  also  made  by  plaiting  into  straw-hats,  ladies' 
boimets,  &c.  See  Stbaw-plaitino. — The  under- 
groimd  runners  of  some  species,  as  the  Marrum 
Grass  and  Sea  Lyme-grass,  make 'them  particularly 
useful  for  bindmg  and  fixing  loose  sands. — ^The 
stems  and  leaves  of  many  grasses  have  fibres  of 
such  length  and  strength  that  they  are  twisted  into 
coarse  ropes  for  raany  purposes  in  which  no  great 
durability  is  required.  ITius,  hay  and  straw  ropes 
are  commonly  used  on  every  farm  in  Britain,  and 
different  grasses  are  used  in  the  same  way  inmany 
parts  of  the  world.  Some  grasses,  as  the  Moonja 
(SaccJiarum  Munja)  of  India,  are  not  simply  twisted 
into  ropes,  but  their  fibres  are  first  separated  by 
moistemng  and  beating ;  and  the  fibres  of  some,  as 
the  Esparto  (q.  v.)  of  Spain,  are  made  not  only  into 
ropes,  but  into  mats,  sacks,  and  other  very  coarse 
fabrics. — The  Chiuese  make  paper  from  the  yoimg 
shoots  of  bamboo;  paper  is  also  made  from  the 
straw  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  might 
be  made  from  that  Of  maiiy  grasses.  See  Papee. 
— The  perennial  roots  arid  runflers  of  some  grasses 
contain  peculiar  substances,  on  accomit  of  which 
they  are  lised  medicinally;  as  those  of  couch-grass. 
The  stems  and  .leaves  of  some  contain  Coumarin 
(q.  v.),  and  have  &  Ver^  agreeable  fragrance  when 
dried,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal 
Grass  (Anlhoxantkum  odorcUvm)  of  Britain.  A  few, 
chiefly  East  Indian  species,  contain  other  aromatic 
and  fragrant  substances  iu  the  stem  and  root,  par- 
ticularly Lemon  Grass,  Vittievayr,  and  other  species 
of  Andropogon,  which  yield  Grass-oil  (q.  v.). — It 
has  been  alleged  that  the  seeds  of  a  few  grasses 
Are  poisonous,  but  this  in  every  case  requires  con- 
firmation, although  Darnel  (q.  v.)  in  particular  has 
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a  bad  reputation. — The  stems,  leaves,  and  glumes  of 
grasses  contain  a  large  proportion  of  silica,  particu- 
larly the  epidermis,  so  that  when  large  quantities  of 
them  are  burned,  a  sort  of  glass  is  formed;  a  fact 
which  requires  attention  in  questions  relative  to  the 
manures  proper  for  particular  crops,  and  the  most 
profitable  alternation  of  crops  in  husbandry.  The 
following  are  the  tribes  into  which  botanists  have 
divided  the  natural  order  of  Grasses,  with  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  important,  as  examples  : 


Oryzece. 
Phalarem. 


Panicecs. 


Agrostece. 
Arundecn. 
Fappophm-ece. 
CltXorem. 

Avenece. 
Festucece. 


Hordece. 

SotthceUece. 
Andropoffonece. 


Rice. 

Maize;    Job's  Tears    {Coix);    Canary 

Grass;  FoxtaO  Grass;  Soft  Grass; 

Timothy  Grass. 
Millet    (of    various    kinds);    Fundi; 

Guinea  Grass. 
Feather  Grass ;  Esparto. 
Bent  Grass. 
Reeds ;  Marrum  Grass ;  Pampas  Grass. 

Cord  Grass  {Spartitia) ;  Cynodon ; 
Eleusine. 

Oats ;  Yemal  Grass  ;  Aira. 

Fescue;  Meadow  Grass;  Manna  Grass; 
Teff;  Cock's-foot  Grass  ;  Tussao 
Grass ;  Dog's-tail  Grass. 

Sub-tribe  Bambusidm — Bamboos. 

Wheat;  Barley;  Eye;  Spelt;  Rye- 
grass ;  Lyme  Grass. 

Gama  Grass. 

Sugar-cane  ;  Shaloo  or  Sugar  Grass ; 
Durra ;  Lemon  Grass ;  Vittievayr. 


The  word  Grass  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as 
Lat.  cresco,  Eng.  grow. 

Among  farmers,  the  term  grasses  is  extended  to 
include,  along  with  the  true  grasses,  other  plants 
cultivated  for  fodder  and  forage,  such  as  clover, 
&c.,  and  these  are  distinguished  by  the  term 
Artificial  Grasses,  whilst  the  true  grasses  are  called 
Natural  Grasses. 

GRA'SSHOPPER,  the  English  name  of  many 
species  of  insects,  forming  a  family  of  the  order 
OrtJioptera,  section  Saltatoria,  called  GnjUidce  by 
some  (chiefly  English)  entomologists,  and  Locustidm 
by  others — those  who  adopt  the  former  name  desig- 
nating the  Crickets  (q.  v.)  Acfietidce.  Locusts  (q.  v.), 
however,  do  not  belong  to  this  family,  although  very 
closely  allied,  but  are  distinguished  from  it  by 
greater  robustness  of  frame,  shorter  legs,  and  shorter 
antennse.  The  antennae  of  the  grasshoppers  are  long 
and  threadlike,  as  in  the  crickets.  The  wings  of 
grasshoppers,  as  of  locusts,  fold  together  hke  the 
sides  of  a  roof,  whilst  those  of  crickets  are  horizontal 
when  at  rest.   Grasshoppers,  like  crickets  and  locusts, 


Grasshopper,  Female  {GryUiLS  viridissimus], 

have  the  thighs  of  the  hinder  legs  very  large  and 
adapted  for  leaping.  But  grasshoppers  do  not  leap 
with  so  great  energy  as  locusts,  nor  are  they  capable 
of  so  sustained  a  flight.  There  are,  indeed,  some  of 
the  family  in  which  the  wings  are  merely  rudimental, 
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and  the  elytrae  or  wing-covers  of  small  size.  Most  of 
them,  however,  have  weU-developed  wings ;  and  the 
wing-covers  of  the  males,  as  in  crickets,  have  a  spot 
at  the  base  of  a  talo-Kke  appearance,  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  which  that  chirping  sound  is  produced 
which  is  probably  connected  with  the  sexual  instincts 
of  the  insects,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  brightest  of  green  pastures  and  of 
sunshiny  days:  Grasshoppers  are  herbivorous.  They 
are  numerous  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The 
largest  British  species  is  the  Great  Geeen"  G. 
[GrijUus  viridissimus,  also  known  as  Locusta  viridis- 
sima  and  Acrida  viridissima),  about  two  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  fine  green  colour  ;  a  somewhat  rare 
insect  in  Britain,  although  not  uncommon  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  A  green  colour  prevails  among  the 
grasshoppers  of  Britain,  and  generaEy  of  temperate 
climates,  enabhng  them  more  readily  to  elude  obser- 
vation among  the  herbage  in  midst  of  which  they 
live  ;  but  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  richly 
coloured,  and  some  have  very  large  wings,  almost 
like  those  of  lepidopterous  insects.  The  greater 
number  of  grasshoppers  feed  on  grass  and  the  leaves 
of  herbaceous  plants,  but  some  prefer  the  leaves  of 
trees. 

GRA'SSXJM,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  lump 
sum  paid  by  persons  who  take  a  lease  of  landed 
property.  In  the  case  of  entailed  estates,  the  heir 
in  possession  is  generally  prohibited  from  taking 
large  siuns  in  the  form  of  a  grassum,  and  letting 
the  property  at  a  lower  rent,  because  it  tends  to 
prejudice  those  who  succeed  him  in  the  property. 
In  England,  the  word  is  not  used,  but  the  .word 
premium  in  some  cases,  and  fine  in  others,  means 
the  same  thing.  Where  a  person  is  entire  owner 
or  freeholder,  he  is  entitled  to  let  his  land  at  any 
rent  he  pleases,  and  to  stipulate  for  a  grassum  as 
large  as  he  can  get. 

GEASSWRAGK  {Zostera),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Naiades,  one  of  the  few  genera  of 
phanerogamous  plants  which  grow  amongst  sea- 
weeds at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  grass-like ;  and  the  flowers  consist 
merely  of  stamens  and  pistils,  without  any  perianth, 
inserted  on  the  central  nerve  of  one  side  of  a  flat 
thin  linear  spadicc,  with  a  leafy  spatke.  The  pollen 
is  oonfervoid.— The  Common  Grasswrack  {Z.marina) 
is  a  perennial  plant,  which  forms  green  meadows  on 
the  sandy  bottom  of  shallow  parts  of  almost  all  the 
European  seas,  and  abounds  in  creeks  and  salt-water 
ditches.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  British 
shores.  It  becomes  white  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  rush-like  coverings  of  Italian  liquor-flasks  are 
made  of  it,  and  it  is  much  used  for  packing  glass 
bottles  and  other  brittle  ware.  It  has  been  long 
used  in  Holland,  Gothland,  and  Iceland  for  stuffing 
pillows  and  mattresses,  and  this  use  has  of  late 
years  very  much  extended,  so  that  the  plant  has 
become  an  article  of  commerce,  under  the  name  of 
Alga  marina,  or  more  commonly,  but  incon'ectly, 
Alva  Tnarina  (Ger.  See-gras). 

GRATE,  the  iron  cage  which  supports  the  coal 
for  a  common  fire.  Considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  construction  of 
common  domestic  grates.  Our  forefathers  simply 
added  an  iron  cage  to  the  old  form  of  fireplace  built 
originally  for  burning  a  pile  of  wood.  This  was  a 
large  square-sided  recess,  with  a  very  wide  opening 
for  the  chimney.  Count  Rumford  pointed  out  the 
disadvantages  of  this,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  should  be  remedied.  See  Chimney.  In  the 
modern  grate,  the  filling  up  of  the  square  cavity 
recommended  by  Count  Eumf  ord,  and  also  his  plan 
of  lowermg  and  narrowing  the  throat  of  the  chimney, 
are  usually  effected  by  iron  plates  forming  part  of 
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the  grate.  These  plates  ure  readily  heated,  and  with 
equal  readiness  radiate  and  reflect  the  heat  into  the 
room,  and  thereby  effect  a  considerable  saving  of 
coal,  besides  which  the  grate  itself  is  brought  for- 
ward level  with,  or  even  projecting  beyond,  the  walls 
of  the  room,  whereby  the  radiation  from  the  heated 
coal  is  utilised  to  the  utmost.  One  of  the  most 
effective  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  grate  is  that 
which  consists  simply  of  a  large  square  iron  plate 
set  nearly  flush  with  the  wall,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  hemispherical  cavity  with  bowed  bars  in 
front,  and  a  trapped  opening  mto  the  chimney  in  the 
xipper  part  of  this  cavity.  When  there  is  a  fair 
draught,  this  form  of  grate  gives  a  good  fire,  and 
effects  the  maximum  economy  of  fuel  for  an  open 
fireplace  (which  of  course  is  always  somewhat  waste- 
ful compared  with  a  stove).  The  curved  surface 
behind  and  above  the  fire  radiates  and  >  reflects  into 
the  room  from  every  part  of  its  surface,  and  the 
plate  flush  with  the  wall,  which  is  heated  by  con- 
duction, may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  room,  and 
thus  the  main  condition  of  economy  is  effected,  viz., 
throwing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  into  the 
room,  and  allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  go  up 
the  chimney.  A  lining  of  firebrick  or  of  fireclay, 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  back  of  the  grate,  is 
useful  in  retaining  the  heat  which  is  necessary  for 
complete  combustion  of  coal ;  the  firebrick,  being  a 
bad  conductor  and  an  excellent  radiator,  becomes 
red-hot  on  its  surface  next  to  the  coal,  and  this 
heat  is  not  carried  away,  but  is  radiated  into  the 
fire,  and  assists  in  burning  the  carbon  of  the  smoke. 
The  conditions  for  securing  an  effective  draught 
are  treated  under  Chimney. 

GRA'TIAN,  the  collector  of  the  well-known 
body  of  canon  law  which  is  commonly  cited  under 
the  title  of  Decretum  Gratiani.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  although  few  authorities  have  been 
so  frequently  cited,  or  have  obtained  so  wide  and 
permanent  acceptance  as  this  celebrated  collection, 
hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  collector's  own 
personal  history.  The  sum  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  him  is,  that  he  was  a,  native  of  ■  Chiusa 
in  Tuscany,  and  that  he  became,  in  later  life,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Felix  in 
Bologna.  The  date  commonly  assigned  to  G.'s  collec- 
tion is  1141  or  1151;  its  title,  hoviever,  Decretum, 
or  Concordia  Discordantium  Oanon,  is  believed  to 
be  of  later  origin.  How  far  the  collection  is  the 
work  of  G.  himself,  or  how  far  he  was  indebted 
for  his  materials,  and  even  for  their  arrangement, 
to  the  labours  of  earlier  collectors,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  The  work  consists  not  only  of  the 
decrees  of  councils  and  popes  down  to  Innocent 
II.  (including  the  spurious  Isidokian  Decebtals, 
q.  v.),  but  also  of  passages  from  the  Scripture, 
from  the  Fathers,  and  even  from  the  Roman  law. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  regards 
the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  church,  and 
chiefly  relates  to  doctrinal  and  moral  subjects.  It 
is  divided  into  '  distinctions.'  The  second  treats  of 
external  jurisdiction,  under  the  head  of  'causes'  and 
'questions.'  The  third  regards  the  inner  life  of 
the  church — the  Uturgy  and  the  sacraments.  From 
what  has  been  already  said  regarding  his  adoption 
of  the  Isidorian  decretals,  it  wiU  be  inferred  that 
in  point'  of  criticism  G.'s  authority  is  of  little 
value,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  added  that  no 
authority  is  given  to  any  document  beyond  what 
it  intrinsically  possesses,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
placed  in  G.'s  coUeetion.  For  the  other  collectors 
of  the  canon  law,  see  Canon  Law.  The  date  of 
G.'s  death  is  unknown. 

GEATIA'lirUS,  Augustus,  eldest  son  of  Valen- 
tinian  I.,  by   his  first  wife  Severa,  was  born  at 


Sirmium  in  Panuonia,  on  the  19th  of  April  359 
a;  d.  While  he  was  still  nobilissimus  puer  (or  heir- 
apparent),  he  was  created  consul,  and  in  367,  was 
elevated  joy  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  at 
Ambiani,  or  Amiens,  in  Gaul.  In  the  fallowing 
year,  he  accompanied  his  father  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Alemanni,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  accustomed  to  warfare.  On  the  death  of  yalen- 
tinian,  the  troops  elevated  G.  to  the  throne, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  as  a  colleague  his 
half-brother  Valentinian  II.  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  fell  to  G.'s  share;  and  as  his  brother  was 
only  four  years  old,  G.  ■  is  supposed  by  many 
authorities  to  have  been  the  monarch  de  facto  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Treviri  (now  Treves).  During  the  first 
part  of  his  reign,  a  fierce  warfare  was  carried  on 
against  the  tribes  who  possessed  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces and  lUyricum ;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  into  Thrac*,  to  assist  his  uncle  Valens 
against  the  Goths,  when  he  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the  Lentienses, 
a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni.  After  the  invaders  had 
been  defeated,  G.  advanced  towards  the  Eastern 
Empire,  but  while  on  the  way,  he  learned  that  his 
uncle  Valens  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Goths  near  Adrianople  (August  378).  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  Eastern  Empire  then  devolved  upon 
G.,  but  feeling  his  inadequacy  to  the  task  of  ruling 
the  whole  empire,  he  recalled  Theodosius  (q.  v.) 
from  Spain,  and  appointed  him  his  colleague  on  the 
19th  January  379.  G.  possessed  some  admirable 
virtues  :  he  was  pious,  chaste,  and  temperate  ;  his 
understanding  was  well  cultivated,  although  not' 
strong,  and  his  eloquence  attractive.  But  his 
character  was  too  yielding  and  pUant,  and  he  was 
consequently  often  led  to  the  commission  of  gross  acts 
of  cruelty  and  tyranny,  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature. 
His  persecution  of  the  pagans,  and  afterwards  of 
heretic  Christians,  made  him  a  great  favourite  with 
orthgdox  ecclesiastics,  but  rather  alienated  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  generally,  while  his 
fondness  for  frivolous  amusements,  and  unworthy 
associates,  excited  the  contempt  of  the  army,  so 
that  when  Maximus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  the  disaffected 
flocked  to  his  standard.  G.  was  defeated  by  him 
near  Paris,  and  afterwards  fied  to  Lyon,  where  he 
was  overtaken  and  killed  by  Andragathius,  whom 
Maximus  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  on  the  25th 
August  383. 

GRATI'OLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
ordeT  Sarophularineai,  having  a  5-partite  calyx,  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  the  lower  trifid,  only 
two  stamens  fertile,  and  the  anthers  pendulous. 
G.  officinalis,  sometimes  called  Hedge  Hyssop,  is 
found  in  meadows  anct  on  the  margins  of  ponds 
and  river-banks  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in 
Britain.  It  has  sessile  lanceolate  serrulated  leaves, 
and  axillary  solitary  flowers.  It  is  extremely  bitter, 
acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  and  emetic ; 
and  in  overdoses  is  an  acrid  poison.  It  is  admin- 
istered in  oases  of  worms,  jaundice,  dropsy,  scrofula, 
mania,  and  venereal  diseases  ;  but  requires  to  be 
used  with  caution.  It  is  said  to  render  some  of 
the  Swiss  meadows  useless  as  pastures.  It  was 
formerly  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  that 
the  name  of  Graiia  Dei  (Grace  of  God)  was  given 
to  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  known  in 
France  as  Herhe  au  Pauvre  Homme  (Poor  Man's 
Herb).  It  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  famous 
gout  medicine  called  Eau  medicinale. — O.  Peru- 
viana, a  South  American  species,  has  somewhat 
similar  properties.  These  properties  are  supposed 
to  depend  upon  a  bitter  resinous  principle  called 
Gratioline. 
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GRATTAK,  The  Right  Honoueaile  Henby, 
was  bom  in  Dublin  3d  July  1746.  His  father  was 
recorder  and  M.P.  for  that  city  until  his  death  in 
1766.  The  year  after  that  event,  having  completed 
his  university  studies  -with  distinction  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  G.  entered  as  a  student  of  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where,  however, 
he  neglected  the  pages  of  Blackstone,  to  listen  to 
the  living  oratory  of  parliament,  and  in  particular 
of  Lord  Chatham.  In  1772,  he  was  called  to  the 
Ksh  bar,  and  in  1775  was  returned  to  the  Irish 
parliament  as  representative  for  the  borough  of 
Charlemont,  for  which  he  sat  until  1790,  when  he 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  to  such  an  extent  had  his  patriotism  and 
eloquence  recommended  him  to  the  Irish  people. 
Mainly  to  him  was  owing,  among  other  things,  the 
partial  abolition  of  the  heavy  restrictions  on  Irish 
commerce.  But  his  popularity  ebbed  as  it  had 
flowed  (and  oftener  than  once)  in  the  hearts  and 
huzzas  of  his  impulsive  and  therefore  inconstant 
countrymen.  In  1797,  he  declined  to  come  forward 
for  Dviblin,  and  went  ifito  temporary  but  undeserved 
eclipse.  In  1800,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Wieklow,  to  oppose  the  Union,  and  that  was 
to  fight  for  the  people's  idea  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  union  was  effected  in  spite  of  him,  and  in 
1805  he  was  returned  to  the  imperial  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire.  Next  year,  he 
was  induced  to  stand  for  Dublin,  and  was  re-elected. 
He  sat  for  it  in  successive  parliaments  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on  4th  June  1820,  in  London, 
to  which  he  had  gone  when  in  a  weak  state  of 
health,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
to  advocate,  as  he  had  been  wont,  the  cause  of 
Catholic  emancipation. 

G.'s  public  and  private  character  was  unimpeach- 
able. For  the  vacillations  of  his  popularity  in 
Ireland,  his  countrymen  had  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  now  holds  a  proper  and 
exalted  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  for 
whom  he  laboured  with  such  sincerity,  integrity, 
and  genius.  The  history  of  his  life  is  in  great 
measure  the  history  of  the  Irish  constitution,  and 
entirely  the  history  of  the  parhament  of  Ireland. 
The  history  of  his  Life  and  Times,  in  four  volimies, 
has  been' published  by  his  sou. 

As  an  orator,  he  stands  in  the  first  rank.  His 
style  is  fuU  of  point,  rapidity,  antithesis,  and  poetic 
suggestiveness.  His  eulogy  on  Chatham,  and  his 
invective  against  Bonaparte,  are  not  surpassed  in 
British  eloquence.  Byron  declares  him  to  be  an 
orator — 

"With  all  that  Demosthenes  wanted,  endowed, 
And  his  rival  or  master  in  all  he  possessed. 

His  speeches   are  collected   and  published  (4  vols. 
1821)  by  his  son  and  biographer. 

GRATU'ITOXJS  DEED,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
means  a  deed  granted  without  any  value  received. 
If  it  is  made  in  favoiu'  of  a  third  party,  in  order  to 
defeat  creditors,  it  is  null  and  void,  by  stat.  1621 
c.  18.  There  is  this  peculiarity,  also,  that  when  a 
person  is  too  generous,  and  contracts  voluntarily 
to  give  away  property  at  a  future  period,  if  he 
become  destitute  in  the  meantime,  the  court  will,  at 
least  where  the  deed  was  in  favour  of  children  or 
grandchildren,  retain  sufficient  for  his  own  sub- 
sistence. This  is  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  as 
to  beneficium  competentiae,  but  the  Roman  law  went 
further.  Such  a  provision  is  wholly  unknown  in 
England.  In  England,  gratuitous  deeds  are  usually 
styled  Gifts  (q.  v.)  or  Voluntary  Conveyances  (q.  v.), 
according  to  circumstances. 

GRATZ,  the  capital  of  the  crown-land  of  Styria, 
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in  Austria,  is  a  picturesque  old  town,  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mur,  and  encircled  by  fine  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds.  It  is  140  miles  south-south-west 
of  Vienna,  by  the  Vienna  and  Trieste  Railway.  '  The 
population,  including  the  garrison,  is  63,176.  The 
inner  town,  which  is  connected  with  the  suburb 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  two  chain  and 
two  wooden  bridges,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
by  a  promenade  (formerly  the  glacis)  shaded  with 
trees,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  is  not 
remarkable  for  cleanliness.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
however,  from  the  number  of  old  buildings  which 
it  contains,  as  the  cathedral  of  St  Agidi,  built 
in  the  14th  c. ;  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Styriau 
dukes,  which  possesses  many  curious  relics  of 
antiquity ;  the  Landhaus,  where  the  nobles  of 
the  duchy  held  their  meetings ;  the  university, 
founded  in  1585,  with  its  library  containing  50,000 
volumes ;  its  museum,  &c.,  the  arsenal,  and  various 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Styrian  nobihty.  G.  is 
weU  provided  with  gymnasia  and  other  piibhc 
educational  establishments  for  the  laity,  and  semi- 
naries for  the  clergy.  As  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  circle,  G.'  has  special  courts  of  law  and 
administration,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  has  important  manufactures  of  steel 
and  iron  wares,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  paper,  saltpetre,  &c.  From  its  position  on 
the  direct  line  of  railway-communication  between 
Vienna  and  Trieste,  it  is  favourably  situated  as  an 
intermediary  station  for  the  trade  of  the  Austrian 
capital  and  the  Adriatic  provinces ;  and  the  general 
amenities  of  G.  have  gained  for  it  from  the  vidtty 
French  the  designation  of  'la  viUe  de  GrSlcea  sur 
la  rivifere  de  I'Amour'  (la  viUe  de  Gr'atz  sur  la 
riviere  de  la  Mur). 

GRATJ'DENZ,  an  old  town  and  important 
fortress  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  60  imles 
in  direct  Hne  south  of  Danzig.  A  bridge  of 
boats,  2780  feet  in  length,  here  crosses  the  river. 
G.  contains  numerous  seminaries  and  educational 
establishments.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  and 
tobacco,  and  manufactures  of  wooUens  and  cottons, 
&c.  The  town  is  fortified  by  a  wall;  and  about 
a  mile  north  of  it  on  a  hiU,  and  in  a  position  that 
commands  the  course  of  the  Vistida,  is  the  bomb- 
proof fortress  of  Graudenz.  Pop.  11,136,  including 
a  garrison  of  1888. 

GRAU'WACKE.     See  Grbywacke. 

GRAVE  ROBBIKG.  The  offence  of  taking 
up  dead  bodies  has  often  been  attempted  to  be 
declared  felony  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  it  is  only 
a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. If,  however,  the  shroud,  coffin,  or  any. 
property  in  the  nature  of  a  chattel  is  taken  away 
from  the  grave,  the  party  may  be  indicted  for 
felony  in  stealing  these.    See  AwATOMY  (in  Law). 

GRAVE  STONES.  The  right  to"  grant  or 
refuse  permission  to  erect  grave  stones,  tombs,  or 
monuments  in  the  church  or  churchyard,  in  England, 
is  vested  in  the  ordinary,  who  is  generally  the 
bishop.  In  Scotland,  a,  similar  power  is  vested  in 
the  heritors,  i.  e.,  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  in 
the  parish. 

GRAVEL,  the  name  given  to  aggregations 
of  water-worn  and  rounded  fragments  of  rocks, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg. "  When  the 
fragments  are  smaller,  the  deposit  is  sand  ;  when 
larger,  it  is  called  shingle.  Beds  of  gravel  occur 
m  formations  of  every  age.  While  the  material's 
have  been  a  long  time  in  being  prepared,  and  have 
travelled  perhaps  a  great  distance  from  the  mother- 
rock,  gravel  deposits  have  been  formed  speedily  and 
by  the  action  of  a  strong  current  of  water.    They 
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form  very  irregular  and  limited  deposits,  ooetirring 
generally  aa  banks  or  hummocks  in  strata  of  sand. 
Unless  in  the  most  recent  deposits,  they  almost 
always  form  a  hard  rook  called  conglomerate  or 

Euddingstone,  the  pebbles  being  compacted  together 
y  some  infiltered  oiiirent,  which  is  most  frequently 
iron,  lime,  or  silex.  Even  so  recent  as  the  Glacial 
period,  gravels  are  sometimes  formed  into  a  compact 
concrete,  though  these  and  later  deposits  are  gene- 
rally loose.  Mr  Prestwioh  has  divided  the  Pleis- 
tocene gi-avels  into  '  High  Level'  and  '  Low  Level 
Gravels?  The  high  level  grayels  are  the  more 
ancient ;  they  have  been  deposited  subsequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  present  valleys,  but  apparently 
at  a  time  when  there  was  much  more  water  in  the 
valleys  than  there  is  now.  The  low  level  gravels 
have  been  produced  by  the  present  rivers. 
GRAVEL.  ■  See  CAiCULUS. 
GRAVELINES,  a  small  fortified  town  and  sea- 
port of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  is  situated 
in  a  marshy  locality  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aa,  12  miles 
south-west  of  Dunkerque.  Although  now  a  desolate- 
looking  town,  with  grass  growing  in  its  streets, 
it  is  of  importance  in  a  historical  point  of  view. 
Here  the  Count  d'Egmont  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Mareohal  de 
Thermes  in  1558 ;  a  victory  which  compelled  the 
French  to  accept  the  severe  conditions  of  the  peace 
of  Cateau-Cambrgsis.  Ten  years  later,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  it  fortified  by  Vauban. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly,  in  the  herring 
and  cod  fisheries,  and  the  trade  in  liqueurs,  timber, 
salt-fish,  &c.  The  harbour  has  now  become  useless 
from  neglect.     Pop.,  with  garrison,  about  5000. 

GRAVESBiND,  a  market-town,  mimicipal 
borough,  and  river-port  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  33  miles  west-north-west  of  Canterbury, 
and  24  miles  east-south-east  of  London  by  the 
North  Kent  Railway.  It  occupies  a  somewhat 
commanding  position  on  the  first  rising  ground 
after  entering  the  river;  and  consists  of  wie  old 
town,  with  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  not  too 
cleanly  streets,  and  of  the  new  town,  west  of  the 
older  portion,  with  handsome  streets,  squares,  and 
terraces.  G.  is  not  famous  for  its  architecture. 
In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  market-gardens,  great 
part  of  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  London. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing. 
G.  forms  the  limit  of  the  port  of  London.  Here 
pilots  and  custom-house  of&cers  are  taken  on  board 
of  vessels  going  up  the  river.  For  centuries,  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  depended  on  its  con- 
nection with  the  metropolis.  The  salubrious  air 
and  beautiful  scenery  at  G.  render  it  a  favourite 
watering-place  with  Londoners.  It  carries  on  some 
ship-builmng  and  a  considerable  trade  in  supplying 
ships'  stores.  Popidation  of  municipal  borough 
(1861),  18,776. 

G.  was  originally  a  hythe,  or  landing-place,  and  is 
mentioned  as  such  in  Domesday.  Around  this  land- 
ing-place a  town  grew  up  soon  after  the  Conquest. 
Here  the  fieets  of  the  early  voyagers,  as  that  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1553,  and  of  Martin  Frobisher 
in  1576,  used  to  assemble ;  and  here  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  city  companies  were  wont  to 
receive  all  strangers  of  eminence,  and  to  conduct 
them  up  the  river  in  state,  forming  processions, 
which,  says  the  historian  Froude,  were  'spectacles 
scarcely  rivalled  in  gorgeousness  by  the  world- 
famous  weddings  of  the  Adriatic' 

GRAVI'NA,  a  commercial  and  industrious 
episcopal  town  in  the  south  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Bari,  is  situated  on  a  hiU  above  the 
left  baii  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  37  miles 


south-west  of  the  town  of  Bari.  It  contains  10,849 
inhabitants,  and  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Blera. 
one  of  the  stations  on  thei  Via  Appia,  which  passed 
at  Poggio  Orsino,  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  In 
995,  it  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  the 
Saracens.  It  was  a  favourite  hunting-place  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick   II.      The   neighbourhood 

Eossesses   rich   pastures,   and  raises  a   celebrated 
reed  of  horses,  in  which  the  inhabitants  do  a  large 
trade  at  their  annual  cattle-fair. 

GRAVITA,  an  Italian  term  used  in  music, 
signifying  that  it  is  to  be  performed  with  an 
earnest  and  dignified  expression,  while  the  move- 
ment progresses  in  a  slow,  marked,  and  solemn 
time. 

GRAVITATION,  GRAVITY.  All  bodies, 
when  raised  into  the  air,  and  left  unsupported,  faU 
to  the  earth  in  lines  perpeudiciUar  to  it.  The  force 
which  causes  them  to  do  so  is  termed  gravity,  and, 
universal  experience  shews,  acts  towards  the  earth's 
centre ;  more  strictly,  it  acts  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface  of  stUl  water.  But  if  a  body,  as  a  stone, 
be  projected  obUquely  into  the  air,  it  is  made  to 
describe  a  curved  path,  having  a  highest  point, 
vertex,  or  apogee  ;  and  when  it  meets  the  earth  in 
its  descent,  its  direction  is  not  towards  the  centre, 
but  inoUned  to  it  at  the  angle  of  projection.  See 
Pbojeotims.  Observing  this,  and  that  the  body,  if 
not  iuterrupted  by  the  earth's  surface,  would  con- 
tinue to  move  in  a  curve,  with  its  tangent  always 
away  from  the  centre,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it 
not  interrupted,  it  might  circulate  round  the  centre 
as  the  moon  does  round  the  earth.  Next,  knowing 
that  the  force  of  gravity  is  exerted  at  aU  accessible 
heights  above  the  earth,  the  question  arises — May 
it  not  be  exerted  as  far  off  as  the  moon?  which 
we  know  to  be  influenced  by  some  force  which 
continually  deflects  her  from  the  tangent  to  her 
orbit,  and  makes  her  circulate  round  the  earth. 
See  Centbai.  Forces.  Observing  now  the  time  of 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  calculating  its  Centri- 
fugal Force  (q.  v.),  which  we  know  must  equal  the 
centripetal  force,  we  put  the  question :  Is  this  force 
the  same  as  gravity  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  a 
force  3600  times  less  energetic.  If,  then,  gravity 
be  the  force  which  really  holds  the  moon  to  her 
path,  it  must  be  explained  why  it  acts  upon  her  so 
much  more  feebly  than  it  would;  were  she  a  body 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  explanation  is  given  at 
once  if  we  suppose  gravity  to  be  a  foilce  whose 
energy  diminishes  with  increase  of  distance,  and  is 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  at  which  it 
is  exerted ;  for  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth's  centre  is  just  about  60  times  that  of  the 
earth's  surface  from  its  centre,  and  3600  : 1 : :  60^  :  1. 
We  infer  that  it  does  so  from  the  fact,  that  there  is 
nothing  inadmissible  ia  such  a  diminution  of  energy 
with  increase  of  distance — that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  analogies  for  it,  as  in  the  emanations 
of  light  and  heat ;  and  in  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  necessity  of  otherwise  supposing  some  other 
force  than  gravity  to  be  employed  ia  deflecting  the 
moon,  and  the  force  of  gravity  to  cease  at  some 
unknown  level.  On  these  views,  and  a  generalisa- 
tion to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  Newton  is  under- 
stood to  have  at  first  rested  his  law  of  universal 
gravitation :  '  Every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
universe  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force 
directly  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  attracting 
particle,  and  inversely  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them ' — a  law,  the  truth  of  which,  since  it 
was  first  broached,  has  been  put  beyond  aU  question 
by  the  most  complete  body  of  predictions,  fulfilled 
to  the  letter,  that  can  be  cited  in  support  of  any 
law  of  nature. 
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Before,  however,  the  argument  on  the  extension 
of  terrestrial  gravity  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon 
could  have  become  pregnant  with  so  great  a  result, 
much  investigation  had  .to  take  place  in  other 
fields ;  and,  in  fact,  Newton  had,  previously  to 
conceiving  the  law,  explained  the  three  great  Kep- 
lerian  laws  of  order  obtaining  in  the  solar  system 
by  reference  to  an  attractive  force  residing  in  the 
sun.  These  laws  are — 1.  That  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  ellipses,  having  the  sun  for  a 
common  focus  :  2.  That  every  planet  moves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  sun 
sweeps  over  equal  areas  in  equal  times :  3.  That  the 
squares  of  the  times  occupied  by  the  several  planets 
in  their  revolutions  in  their  elliptic  orbits;  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from 
their  common  focus,  the  sun.  From  the  law  of  equal 
areas,  Newton  inferred  that  every  planet  is  retained 
in  its  orbit  by  a  force  of  attraction  directed  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sun ;  from  the  orbits  being  ellip- 
tical, he  inferred  that  in  each  case  this  force  varies 
in  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
bodies'  distance  from  the  sun  ;  while  from  the  third 
law  he  inferred  the  homogeneity  of  the  central 
force  throughout  the  solar  system.  It  was  then, 
after  being  famihar  with  the  notion  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  and  its  action,  through  the  researches  of 
GaUleo,  Huyghens,  and  Hooke,  and  with  the 
notion  of  a  central  force  acting  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  its  object,  through  his 
explanations  of  the  laws  of  Kepler,  that  he  put  to 
himself  the  question :  Is  not  the  force  with  which 
the  moon  gravitates  to  the  earth-  the  same  with 
gravity  ? — the  force  which  causes  a  stone  to  fall  on 
its  surface.  A  question  answered  affirmatively  on 
the  supposition  of  gravity,  like  the  sun's  attraction, 
being  a  force  diminishing  with  increase  of  distance, 
and  according  to  the  same  law.  The  result  was  to 
bring  the  whole  solar  system,  the  planets  and  the 
sun,  and  satellites  and  their  planets — the  satellites 
being  observed  to  obey  the  same  laws  of  order  with 
reference  to  their  primaries  that  the  latter  obeyed 
in'  reference  to  the  sun — under  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation. And  the  imagination  lifted  up  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  conception,  would  refuse  to  limit 
the  operation  of  that  law  to  our  own  system,  were 
there  no  facts  to  entitle  us  to  extend  it  beyond. 
The  phenomena  of  double  stars,  however,  of 
themselves  justify  the  extension  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  law  as  we  have  given  it  in  universal 
terms.  It  may  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  Kepleriau  laws,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  Newton's  researches,  are,  owing 
to  perturbations  caused  by  the  mutual  action  of 
the  planets,  &c.,  only  approximately  correct;  and 
that  these  jjerturbations  afford,  when  examined, 
a  further  proof  of  the  truth  and  universality  of  the 
law  of  gravitation. 

For  a  notice  of  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  see  Force  ;  see  also  Falling 
Bodies,  Projectiles,  &c. 

GRAVITY,  Specific.    See  Specific  Gravity. 

GRAY,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-SaSne,  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  overlooking  a  beautiful  meadow,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  26  miles  west-north-west 
of  Besanfon.  It  is  commanded  by  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  the  residence  in  former  times 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  has  a  pleasing 
appearance  from  a  distance,  although  its  streets 
are  crooked,  narrow,  and  steep.  G.  is  an  important 
entrep6t  for  goods  from  the  north-eastern  districts 
of  France,  'wdiich  are  conveyed  by  the  Sadne  to 
the  south.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flour, 
timber,  wine,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.    Pop.  6188. 
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GRAY,  John  Edward,  a  distinguished  living 
naturalist,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  British  Museum.    Profiting  by 
the  advantages  which  his  position  has  afibrded  him, 
he  has  probably  described  and  classified  a  larger 
number  of  animals  than  any  other  naturalist.     In 
1852,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  ihe  Bibliography 
of  Zoology  and  Geology,  by  the  Eay  Society,  his 
papers,  memoirs,  and  books  amounted  to  425,  and 
we  may  now  place  them  at  about   500.      Among 
his  works   on   natural  history  generally,   may  be 
noticed    the    Zoological    Miscellany    (1835 — 1845), 
which  includes  descriptions  of  numerous  animals ; 
his  Spicelegia  Zoologica  (1828 — 1830);  his  Synopsis 
of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum  (1840) ;  and  his 
Gleanings  from  the  Menagerie  and  Aviary  at  Knowsley 
HaU  (1846 — 1850).     Amongst  his  contributions  to 
mammalian   zoology,  may  be   mentioned  his  cata- 
logues of  the  Rundnantia  and  Oetacea  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  his  '  Description  of  some  New  Genera 
and  fifty  unrecorded   Species  of   Mammalia,'  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals   and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History.     The  mammals  collected  in  King's  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  in  the  voyages  of  the 
Urebus  and  Terrm;  and  of  the  Samarang,  were  also 
described  by  him.     In  the  list  of  his  memoirs,  &c., 
already  referred  to,  upwards  of  100  are  devoted  to 
this  class.     His  papers  upon  birds  are  comparatively 
few  (twenty-nine) ;  he  seems  to  have  left  them  to 
his  brother,  George  Koeeet  Gray,  who  superin- 
tends this  department  of  the  Museum,  and  who  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  Tlie  Genera  of  Birds, 
and  of  various  Museum  catalogues  of  this  class.  His 
contributions   to  herpetology  have  been  extensive 
and  very  valuable,  and  upwards  of  60  of  his  papers 
are  devoted  to  the  classification  of  reptiles,  to  the 
description  of  new  species,  or  to  the  consideration 
of  their  structure  and  habits.     On  the  moUusca,  his 
memoirs,  in  1852,  amounted  to  119,  and  many  have 
since  been  added.     In  this  department,  he  has  been 
admirably  assisted  by  Mrs  Gray,  whose  Figures  of 
Molluscous  Animals  for  the    Use  of  Students   are 
accompanied  by  his  descriptions.     Upwards  of  70 
papers  have  been  devoted  to  the  Articulata  (crusta- 
ceans, insects,  &c.)  and  to  the  Radiata  (star-fishes, 
sea-eggs,  &c.).  He  has  thus  been  an  active  contributor 
to  almost  every  department  of  zoology. 

GRAY,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  26th  December  1716.  His  father, 
Philip  Gray,  a  money-scrivener,  was  of  a  dispo- 
sition so  violent,  that  his  wife  was  obliged  to 
separate  from  him ;  and  it  was  mainly  through 
her  exertions  that  her  son  was  placed  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards  at  Cambridge.  At  Eton,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  son  of  the 
prime  minister;  and  when  his  college  education 
was  completed,  he  accompanied  his  friend  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  After  spending  a  year 
in  the  search  of  the  picturesque  and  in  the  explora- 
tion of  picture-galleries,  the  friends  quarrelled,  and 
G.  returned  to  England,  and  went  to  Cambridge  to 
take  his  degree  in  civil  law.  At  the  university,  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent,  breathing  the 
serene  air  of  noble  libraries,  and  corresponding  with 
friends,  as  only  the  men  of  that  day  could  corre- 
spond. In  1756,  in  consequence  of  a  practical  joke, 
he  removed  from  St  Peter's  College  to  Pembroke 
Hall.  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  his  native  country,  and  rambled  in  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  the  English  lake  counties.  He 
made  notes  wherever  he  went,  and  wrote  copious 
descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  to  his  literary 
friends.  He  published  his  Ode  to  Eton  College  in 
1747,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
two  years  afterwards.  His  Pindaric  Odes  appeared 
in  1757;  but  however  much  they  might  dazzle  the 
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imagination  with  brilliant  imagery,  and  charm  the 
ear  with  involved  and  intricate  harmony,  they  did 
not  touch  the  popular  heart  like  the  Elegy.  On 
the  death  of  Colley  •  Gibber,  he  was  offered,  but 
declined,  the  post  of  poet-laureate.  Shortly  after  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  History.  Fasti- 
dious in  his  tastes,  fond  of  books  and  lettered 
case,  indisposed  to  mingle  in  the  great  world,  but 
delighting  to  comment  upon  it  in  letters  to  friends, 
blessed  with  a  reputation  peculiarly  dear  to  a 
scholar's  heart,  comparatively  rich,  his  life  glided  on 
imbittered  but  by  one  enemy; — gout.  Dining  one 
day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  severely  attacked, 
and  after  suffering  a  week,  he  died  on  the  30th  July 
1771,  aged  55  years.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of 
his  mother  at  Stoke  near  Eton. 

The  poetry  of  G.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Elegy — which  everybody  knows — has  never  become 
popular  ;  yet  in  its  own  sphere  it  is  very  perfect ; 
delicately  if  not  richly  imaginative,  curiously 
studded  with  imagery ;  exquisitely  finished,  like 
miniatures  painted  on  ivory.  But  his  subjects 
are  often  remote,  and  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary 
human  feeUngs. 

GRAY,  in  Heraldry,  signifies  a  badger. 

GRA'YLING  (Thymallus  vulgaris),  a  fish>  of  the 
family  Salmonidce,  and  of  a  genus  distinguished 
from  salmon,  trout,  &c.,  by  smaller  mouth  and 
much  smaller  teeth,,  and  by  the  greater  size' of  the 
dorsal  fin.  The  scales  are  also  much  larger.  The 
G.  is  found  in  many  streams  in  England,  but  is, 
however,  very  local;  and  of  two  rivers  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  one  often  contains  it,  and  the 
:  other  does  not.  '  A  supposition  that  it  was  brought 
to  England  by  the  monks,  is  xinsupported  by  any 
evidence.  It  is  found  in  the  Eden  and  the  Esk  in 
Cumberland,  in  the  Clyde  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in 
the  Orkney  Islands.  It  is  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  and  equally  in  Switzerland  and  in  Lapland. 
It  inhabits  clear  streams,  with  rocky  or  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  'seems  to  require  an  alternation  of 
stream  and  pool.'  It  will  live  in  clean  newly  made 
ponds  in  hard  soil,  although  it  does  not  breed  in 
them,  but  will  not  live  in  those  of  muddy  bottom. 
Its  food  consists  chiefly'  of  flies  and  aquatic  larvae, 
and  it  is  taken  by  anghng  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  trout.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  four 
or  five  pounds.    The  back  and  sides  are  silvery  gray, 
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marked  with  numerous  longitudinal  dusky  streaks  ; 
the  dorsal  fin  is  spotted,  the  spots  arranged  in  lines 
across  the  fin.  The  abdominal  Une  is  almost  straight, 
the  dorsal  line  is  considerably  elevated.  The.G.  is 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  table,  but  requires  to  be 
cooked  when  newly  caught,  when  it  has  an  odour 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  wild  thyme. 
It  spawns  in  April  or  May,  and  is  in  the  best 
condition  when  trout  are  out  of  season,  in  October 
and  November. — There  are  several  other  species  of 
Thymallus,  none  of  which  are  British.  One  of  them, 
T.  signi/er,  a  very  beautiful  fish,   inhabiting  the 


clear  affluents  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  is  called 
Hewlukpowalc,  or  the  fish  with  the  wingUkefim,  by  the 
Esquimaux.  It  is  said  to  afford  excellent  sport  to  the 
angler;  although  the  streams  in  which  it  is  found 
are  visited  by  few  anglers  for  mere  amusement. 

This  beautiful  fish  is  very  local  in  its  distribution, 
and  although  hardly  found  in  Scotland,  is  abund- 
ant in  most  of  the  Scandinavian  rivers.  Angling 
for  grayling  is  excellent  sport.  It  rises  to  the  same 
flies  as  those  which  are  used  for  trout :  it  also 
takes  worms,  maggots,  and  other  small  larvae  and 
insects.  From  July  till  the  end  of  October  are 
the  best  months  for  grayling  fishing,  but  in  fine 
open  days  they  afford  sport  through  the  winter. 

GRAY'S  INN,  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
having  the  sole  power  of  calling  persons  to  the 
degree  of  barrister-at-law.    See  Inns  or  Court. 

GRAZALB'MA,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Cadiz,  and  situated  about  60  miles 
east-north-east  of  the  city  of  that  name  in  a  strong 
position  on  a  rooky  hill  approachable  only  by  a 
'narrow  and  easily  defended  ledge,  between  the 
Sierra  de  Eonda  on  the  east,  and  the  Cerro  de 
S.  Cristoval  on  the  west.  It  was  compared  by 
the  French  (a  whole  division  of  whom  were  here 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants)  to  a  land  Gibraltar. 
A  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and,  it  is  suspected, 
robbery,  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Pop. 
6600. 

GRAZIO'SO,  an  Italian  term  in  Music,  meaning 
with  graceful  expression. 

,  GREASE,  a  term  of  general  application  to  all 
oily  or  fatty  matters,  but  generally  to  those  having 
some  degree  of  solidity,  as  tallow.  It  is  more 
specially  applied  to,  fatty  matters  which  are  so 
deteriorated  with  dirt  or  other  impurities  as  to  be 
unfit  for  candle-making  and  other  manufactures 
requiring  some  degree  of  purity  in  the  material.' 
Grease  is  largely  employed  as  a  lubricant  for 
machinery,  and  especially  for  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages. The  grease  employed  for  the  axles  of 
carriages  and  carts  consists  of  the  most  inferior 
kinds  of  grease  mixed  with  a  little  tar. 

In  commerce,  the  term  Mares'  Grease  is  now  well 
known.  ,It  is  the  fat  of  horses  which  are  killed  in 
large  numbers  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video; 
and  their  products,  consisting  of  hides,  grease,  bones, 
and  hair,  are  largely  exported  to  this  and  other 
countries.  Owing  to  the  practice  of  slaughtering 
the  mares  chiefly,  this  particular  kind  of  fat  has 
been  designated  Marei  Grease.  It  is  a  very  oily 
fat,  and  so  penetrating,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  make 
casks  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  leakage.  It  is 
used  for  lubricating  machinery,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted. 

Railway  Grease  is,  in  reality,  a  kind  of  soap, 
a  small  portion  of  soda  being  mingled  with  the 
materials  to  effect  an  imperfect  saponification.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  melting  of  the 
material,  which,  without  this  precaution,  would  be 
excessively  rapid,  owing  to  |the  heat  caused  by 
the  friction  of  wheels  revolving  with  such  rapidity. 
It  is  also  made  of  very  superior  materials,  and 
consists  generally  of  the  vegetable  fats  called 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  palm-oil;  sometimes  animal  fat 
is  used.  This  composition  is  placed  in  small  metal 
boxes  on  the  axles,  with  which  they  communicate 
by  a  small  hole,  so  that,  as  the  axle  heats  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  grease  in  the  boxes  melts, 
and  runs  through  the  little  orifice  on  to  the  axle. 
See  Bear's  Grease. 

GREAT  BASIN,  or  FREMONT'S  BASm,  a 
remarkable  tract  of  country  in  North  America,  lying 
in  the  west  of  Utah  Territory,  and  boimded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  and  on  the  B.  by  the 
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Wahsateh  Mountains.  It  is  said  to  be  500  miles  in 
extent  from  east  to  west,  and  about  350  from  north 
to  south  ;  is  girdled  round  on  every  side  by  bigh 
mountains,  while  detached  groups  cross  its  whole 
area;  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Humboldt  River  Mountains, 
with  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  7000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  coimtry,  traverse  the  plateau  near 
its  centre.  This  basin  contains  many  lakes  and 
rivers  whose  waters  never  reach  the  ocean,  but 
are  either  taken  up  by  evaporation,  or  are  lost  in 
the  more  arid  districts.  The  G.  B.  is  essentially 
a  desert.  Some  portions  of  it  are  covered  by  a 
3delding  mass  composed  of  sand,  salt,  and  clay ; 
others  by  a  crust  of  alkaline  and  saLine  substance. 

GREAT  BEAR  LAKE.  See  Beab  Lake, 
Geeat. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Under  this  head  are 
noticed — 1.  The  Island  of  Great  Britain — its  geo- 
logy and  geography ;  2.  The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — its  general  statistics, 
&o.  Historical  sketches  of  England  and  Scotland 
down  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  given 
under  their  respective  names  ;  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  its  union  with  Great  Britain  is  also  given  under 
its  own  name,  together  with  its  geography. 

The  Island  of  Great  Britain — so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  Little 
Britain  (see  Bketagne)  in  France — ^lies  between 
lat.  49°  57'  30"  and  58°  40'  24"  N".,  and  between 
long.  1°  46'  E.  and  6°  13'  W.,  and  is  the  largest 
island  in  Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by 
the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  St  George's  Channel.  The  most 
northerly  point  is  Dunnet  Head,  in  Caithness ;  the 
most  southerly,  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall ;  the 
.  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Norfolk ;  and 
the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurchan  Point,  in  AJgyle- 
shire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  east 
coast  of  Kent)  about  320  miles ;  while  its  surface 
contains  about  89,600  square  nules. 

Geology.— The  geology  of  G.  B.  is  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  having 
been  first  systematically  studied  and  expounded 
here,  British  geologists  have  given  to  the  world  the 
names  whereby  the  various  strata  are  known,  and 
British  rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's 
strata.  The  whole  recognised  series  of  stratified 
deposits  occur  in  Britain,  one  or  two  only  being 
more  fully  developed  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
these  singular  cases  that  the  foreign  equivalents 
are  taken  as  the  types.  British  geology  is  no  less 
important  from  the  influence  it  has  had  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  The  mineral  wealth, 
especially  the  coal  and  the  iron,  are  the  real  sinews 
and  muscles  of  Britain's  mighty  power.  No  other 
country  has  similar  advantages  in  such  an  area. 

We  shall,  in  this  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  the 
British  rocks,  follow  the  order  of  the  strata,  begin- 
ning with  the  lowest  and  oldest.  It  may  be  said 
that,  in  general,  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
north  and  west  are  formed  of  the  oldest  sedimentary 
rocks,  and  that,  as  we  move  south-eastwards,  we 
gradually  pass  over  newer  strata,  until,  in  the 
east  of  England,  we  come  to  the  only  extensive 
Pleistocene  deposits  in  the  country. 

The  base  rocks  of  the  whole  series  occur  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  in  Tiree  and  Coll,  and  along  the 
western  shores  of  Sutherland  and  Ross.  The  true 
position  of  these  strata  has  been  only  recently 
determined  by  Murchison  and  Geikie,  who,  noticing 
that  their  strike  was  at  right  angles  to  the  beds 
resting  above  them,  discovered  that  they  were  older 
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than  the  superimposed  Cambrian  rocks.  They  con- 
sider them  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Laurentian 
system,  described  by  Sir  W.  Logan  in  Canada.  The 
predominant  rock  is  crystalline  gneiss.  A  band  of 
limestone  occurs  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Loch 
Maree,  but  this  has  hitherto  proved  unfossiliferous. 

Resting  on  the  convoluted  edges  of  this  old  gneiss, 
on  the  maiiJand,  and  forming  the  basement  rooks 
in  Cumberland,  Anglesey,  and  North  Wales,  we 
have  the  Oambrian  series  of  deposits.  In  Scotland, 
these  rocks  are  brownish-red  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates ;  in  England  and  Wales,  they  are  com- 
posed of  sandstones,  gritstones,  and  slates.  A  few 
fossils,  chiefly  impressions  of  supposed  fucoid  plants, 
annelid  tracks,  and  zoophytes,  have  been  found  in 
the  slates. 

The  Silurian  measures  occupy  a  large  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  typical  rooks 
occur  in  Wales,  extending  over  the  western  portion 
of  the  principality  from  Pembroke  to  Denbigh, 
and  including  the  northern  portions  of  Pembroke, 
Caermarthen,  and  Brecknock,  the  whole  of  Radnor 
and  Montgomery,  the  south-west  of  Denbigh,  and 
the  whole  of  the  counties  to  the  west.  The  oldest 
or  Lower  Silurian  beds  are  next  the  coast.  The 
series  consists  of  an  immense  thickness  of  shales, 
slates,  and  sandstones,  with  intercalated  limestones 
more  or  less  pure.  Immense  tracts  have  hitherto 
proved  devoid  of  fossils;  in  other  districts,  the 
calcareous  rocks  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  remains  of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  while 
the  shales  abound  in  zoophytes  and  Crustacea.  The 
high  lands  in  the  north  of  Lancashire  and  south  of 
Westmoreland  are  Silurian;  but  it  is  in  Scotland 
where  these  strata  are  most  extensively  developed ; 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  country  consists  of  Silurian 
strata,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  trough  in  the 
centre,  occupied  with  newer  rocks.  A  line  drawn 
from  Dunbar  to  Girvan  forms  the  northern  limit  of 
these  beds  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Except  the 
lower  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Tweed,  the  whole 
region  from  this  line  to  near  the  base  of  the  Cheviots 
is  Silurian.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  greywaoke, 
with  scattered  beds  of  impure  limestone.  The  chief 
fossils  are  graptolites,  Crustacea,  and  moUiisca.  The 
lead-mines  of  Wanlockhead  and  LeadhUls  are  in 
this  district.  A  lioe  drawn  from  Stonehaven  to 
Helensburgh  would  mark  the  termination  of  the 
Silurian  strata,  which  compose  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  newer 
beds  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  the  Laurentian 
and  Cambrian,  series  already  described.  AH  ijhe 
series  is  greatly  metamorphosed ;  the  lower  strata 
are  converted  into  quartzose  flagstones  and  quartz 
rock,  the  upper  into  chlorite  and  mica-slate,  and 
quartzose  and  gneissose  rocks. 

The,  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  consisting  of 
conglomerates,  coarse  and  fine  grained  sandstones, 
and  dark-coloured  schists,  with  the  characteristic 
fossOs  of  ganoid  and  placoid  fish,  overlie  the 
Silurians  in  several  districts  in  Scotland.  Nearly  all 
Caithness  and  the  seaward  portions  of  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Cromarty,  Inverness,  Nairn,  and  Morayj 
belong  to  these  strata.  A  broad  band,  rising 
on  the  east  coast  between  Stonehaven  and  St 
Andrews,  stretches  across  the  coimtry  to  Helens- 
burgh and  Dumbarton  on  the  west.  The  same 
strata  appear  again  in  Haddington,  Berwick,  and 
Roxburgh,  in  Lanark,  and  in  Ayrshire.  An  exten- 
sive tract  of  these  strata  occurs  in  South  Wales 
and  the  neighbouring  English  counties,  extending 
from  the  SQiuian  district-  to  the  Severn  and  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  containing  in  a  lame  basin 
the  South  Wales  coal-field.  The  highly  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  of  North  Devon,  and  of  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  belong  to  this  period.    They  consist 
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of  slates,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  and  contain 
numerous  corals  and  sheU-fish. 

The  strata  of  the  Ca/rboniferims  period  may  be 
said  to  occupy  a  broad  tract  extending  from  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  the  base  of  the  Cheviots.  They 
are  not  continuous  between  these  limits,  but  are 
broken  up  in  some  places  by  the  appearance  on 
the  surface  of  older  strata,  while  in  others  they  are 
covered  by  newer  deposits.  The  various  detached 
coal-fields  are — (1)  the  South  Wales,  in  Glamorgan 
and  Pembroke ;  (2)  the  Bristol,  and  (3)  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  in  Gloucester  ;  (4)  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  in 
Worcester;  (5)  Shrewsbury,  and  (6)  Colebrook 
Dale,  in  Shropshire ;  (7)  North  and  (8)  South 
Staffordshire ;  (9)  Warwickshire ;  (10)  Leicester- 
shire; (11)  Flint  and  Denbigh;  (12)  Lancashire; 
(13)  York  and  Derby ;  (14)  Cumberland ;  and  (15) 
Noi-thumberland  and  Durham.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  this  ^eat  tract  of  coal  measures,  wherp 
the  millstone  grit  and  carboniferous  limestone  are 
largely  developed,  no  seams  of  coal  of  any  value 
are  contained.  The  limestone  in  Derby  is  rich 
in  metallic  ores.  The  carboniferous  strata  of  the 
north  of  England  extend  beyond  the  Cheviots 
into  Scotland,  forming  a  narrow  band  from  the 
Solway  to  the  North  Sea,  in  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Eoxburgh,  and  Berwick.  The  only  coal-field  in 
this  district  is  one  of  small  extent  at  Canonbie,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  The  carboniferous  strata  in  Soot- 
land,  with  the  exception  just  stated,  are  confined 
to  the  immense  trough  between  the  Silurian  measures 
on  the  south  and  9ie  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the 
north,  which  is  completely  occupied  by  them,  except 
where  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rises  to  the  siu:face. 
Considerable  tracts  of  sandstone  and  limestone 
without  coal  break  up  the  true  coal-bearing 
measures  into  the  following  coal-fields :  the  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Fife,  the  Lanark  and  Stirling,  and  the 
Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  Besides  coal,  the  whole 
of  the  carboniferous  series  contain  immense  stores 
of  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  the  ore  from  which 
is  produced  the  great  bulk  of  the  iron  used  in  the 
country.  The  sandstones  of  this  period  form 
beautiful  and  durable  building-stones,  the  limestones 
are  of  great  commercial  value,  and  many  of  the  less 
indurated  shales  are  good  fireclays. 

Permian  strata,  consistmg  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  coloured  with  oxide  of  iron, 
occupy  a  considerable  area  in  Durham,  and  border 
the  carboniferous  rocks  in  Dumfries,  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Nottingham,  and 
York,  and  in  Glamorgan.  The  sandstone  is  quarried 
for  building. 

The  typical  triple  series  of  the  Triassic  measures 
occur  in  Germany;  the  British  representatives 
consist  of  variously  coloured  sandstones  and  marls. 
They  occupy  a  considerable  surface  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Stafford,  and  extend  as  a 
ribbon  of  varying  breadth,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  through  Devon,  Somerset,.  Gloucester,  Wor- 
cester, Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  York,  and 
Durham,  to  the  coast  at  Hartlepool.  The  only 
deposits  of  rook-salt  in  Britain  occur  in  the  Triassic 
rocks  of- Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

The  Lias  consists  of  white  sandstones,  limestones, 
shales,  marls,  and  alum  slates.  They  abound  in 
fossils,  especially  in  the  remains  of  reptiles,  fishes, 
moUusca,  and  encrinites.  The  strata  of  this  age 
occupy  a  band  between  the  Trias  and  the  Oolite, 
extending  from  Lyme  Regis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees.  Two  small  tracts  of  Lias  occur,  the  one  in 
Glamorgan,  and  the  other  in  Shropshire.  In  Scot- 
land, small  patches  exist  at  Brora  in  Sutherland, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Skye,  Eigg,  and  Mull. 

The  Oolite  measures  are  composed  of  an  extensive 


series  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  which 
occupy  a,  belt  of  nearly  30  miles  broad,  from 
Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire,  passing  through  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  BeMord,  Buckingham, 
Oxford,  and  Wilts.  The  best  building  materials  in 
England  are  obtained  from  these  strata.  Oolite 
strata  occur  in  Scotland  at  Brora  and  in  Skye.  In 
the  Brora  Oolite,  a  seam  of  coal  3^  feet  in  thickness 
has  been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  is 
the  thickest  bed  of  pure  vegetable  matter  detected 
in  any  Secondary  formation  in  Britain. 

The  fresh- water  Wealden  series,  with  their  abund- 
ant remains  of  reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  and  insects, 
occur  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
in  the  south  of  Devon. 

The  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  consisting 
chiefly  of  chalk  with  intercalated  sands  and  clays, 
all  very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  occupy  a  broad  tract 
to  the  east  of  the  Oolite  strata,  and  parallel  to  them. 
Beginning  a  little  north  of  Flamborough  Head, 
they  may  be  traced  through  York  and  Lincoln,  then 
across  the  Wash  into  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Hertford, 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berks,  to  Hampshire,  where 
they  separate  into  three  arms,  the  one  exjtending 
south-westward  through  Wilts  and  Dorset  to  the 
south  coast;  another  taking  a  south-east  direction 
to  Beachy.Head;  and  the  third  stretches  as  a 
narrow  band  in  an  easterly  direction  through  Surrey 
and  North  Kent,  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  coast, 
where  it  occupies  the  district  between  Ramsgate 
and  Folkstone. 

Eocene  strata,  consisting  of  clays,  sands,  and 
marls,  abounding  in  fossils  which  apparently  indi- 
cate a  sub-tropical  climate,  occupy  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  from  Hungerford  to  the  sea,  and 
from  Canterbury  to  Saxmundham,  as  well  as  a  large 
district  in  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Sussex,  from  Salisbury 
west  to  Dorchester,  and  east  almost  to  Hastings. 

Unless  the  beds  in  Mull,  containing  the  numerous 
impressions  of  leaves  of  exogenous  plants,  are 
Miocene  strata,  there  are  no  representatives  of  this 
period  in  Britain. 

The  Pliocene  deposits  of  ferruginous  shelly  sand 
and  marl  known  as  red  crag  occur  chiefly  in 
Suffolk.  The  still  more  recent  Pleistocene  deposits 
of  fresh-water  sand  and  gravel,  and  mammaliferous 
crag,  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Kent.  The  till  and  glacial  beds  of  the 
same  age  are  scattered  as  superficial  deposits  over 
large  districts  in  Britain.  Fossiliferous  beds  of 
this  age  occur  in  Caithness,  iti  the  valley  of  the, 
Clyde,  and  in  Lancashire ;  they  contain  remains  of 
moUusoa,  many  of  which  still  live  in  the  seas  of 
boreal  America. 

Minerals— Coal. — There  were  2936  collieries  in 
Britain  in  1860 ;  from  these  were  raised  83,923,273 
tons  of  coal.  The  greatly  inoipasing  consumption  of 
coal  has  originated  fears  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
exhaustion  of  our  mineral  fuel.  It  appears  that, 
while  in  1820,  only  15,000,000  tons  were  raised,  in 
1840,  the  amount  had  reached  30,000,000,  and  in 
1860,  it  was  nearly  84,000,000.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  the  known  coaJ,  within  a  workable  distance 
from  the  surface,  would  last  at'  least  100  years. 
But  the  consumption,  during  the  last  20  years  of 
the  century,  would,  at  the  present  increasing  ratio, 
amount  to  1464  milHon  tons  a  year,  a  quantity 
vastly  greater  than  can  possibly  be  used.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  now  begin  to  fear  lest  our  coal-fielda 
should  be  speedily  used  up. 

Iron. — Formerly,  the  only  iron  produced  in  the 
country  was  obtained  from  the  greensand  of  the 
south-east  of  England,  and  from  the  brown  haema- 
tite of  the  Dean  Forest.  The  ore  was  smelted 
with  charcoal.  But  the  introduction  of  coke  and 
coal  for  smelting,  and  the  discovery  of  numerous 
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additional  and  unthougM-of  deposits,  especially  in 
connection  witli  coal-bearing  strata,  has  immensely 
increased  the  production  of  iron,  and  met  the  greatly 
increased  demands  for  this  important  metal.  In 
1760,  when  charcoal  alone  was  used  for  smelting, 
not  more  than  25,000  tons  of  iron  were  produced ; 
while  in  1860,  no  less  than  3,826,752  tons  were 
obtained  from  8,024,206  tons  of  ore.  The  market 
value  of  the  metal  was  £12,703,950.  The  most 
important  ore  is  the  ferruginous  shale,  or  impure 
argfllaceous  carbonate  of  iron,  which  occurs  in 
connection  with  every  coal-fleld  in  Britain.  The 
brown  and  red  haematite,  associated  with  the  oldest 
Palseo2oic  rocks,  yield  also  a  large  amount  of 
metallic  iron. 

Tin  is  obtained  from  only  two  counties — Cornwall 
and  Devon.  In  1860,  the  143  mines  produced 
10,460  tons  of  metaUic  tin,  worth  £748,827. 

Copper  is  principally  obtained  from  the  same  two 
counties.  There  are  about  160  different  mines, 
which  produced,  in  1860, 180,883  tons  of  ore,  yielding 
11,797  tons  of  metallic  copper,  worth  £1,270,438. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a  yield  of  13,789  tons  of  ore, 
producing  935  tons  of  metal,  worth  £100,691,  chiefly 
from  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Oaennarthen,  and 
Anglesey,  very  small  quantities  being  supplied  from 
mines  in  Cumberland,  Chester,  Cardigan,  and  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Lead  and  Silver  are  obtaiued  from  the  same  ore 
from  numerous  mines  in  Paleozoic  districts  all  over 
the  country.  The  most  productive  English  mines 
are  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  York, 
and  Derby,  in  Shropshire,  and  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon.  Small  quantities  are  obtained  in  Somerset, 
Westmoreland,  Stafford,  and  Chester.  All  the 
Silurian  counties  of  Wales  contain  mines.  The  Isle 
of  Man  yields  nearly  3000  tons  of  ore.  In  Scotland, 
the  most  productive  mines  are  at  Wanlockhead  and 
Leadhills ;  but  the  coimties  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and 
Kirkcudbright  also  supply  small  quantities.  The 
total  amount  of  ore  raised  in  1860  was  86,648  tons, 
yielding  61,962  tons  of  metal,  worth  £1,382,541. 
From  this  there  were  separated  535,355  ounces  of 
silver,  worth  £142,222. 

Zinc  is  obtained  from  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
Cardigan  and  North  Wales,  Derby,  Cumberland, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  produce  in  1860  was 
14,972  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £138,471.  The  metallic 
zinc  obtained  from  this  would  amount  to  about  500 
tons. 

Sulphur  Ores  (iron  pyrites)  were  raised  in  different 
parts  of  G.  B.,  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  to  the  extent,  in 
I860,' of  36,410  tons,  worth  £25,584. 

Small  quantities  of  the  following' minerals  are  also 
raised  in  Cornwall,  viz.,  arsenic,  manganese,  gossan, 
nickel,  silver-copper,  fluor-spar,  and  wolfram. 

Salt  occurs  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  :  no 
less  than  1,552,529  tons  were  produced  in  1860. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  mineral  produce  of 
G.  B.,  including  stones,  and  pottery,  and  brick-clays, 
amounted  in  1860  to  £45,000,000. 

Physical  Geography. — The  physical  features  of  a 
country  are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological 
structure.  The  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  produce  moun- 
taidous  regions,  intersected  with  deep  and  narrow 
valleys.  The  newer  strata  seldom  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Their  high  lands  are  rounded  undula- 
tions of  the  strata,  except  where  igneous  rocks  are 
intruded,  and  the  valleys  are  broad  and  shallow.  In 
Scotland,  we  have,  consequently,  two  extensive  moun- 
tainous districts,  occupied  cliiefly  with  rocks  of 
Silurian  age,  and  an  intervening  valley  filled  up  with 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  measures. 
The  northern  mountain  region  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Glen,  which  is  a  hssured  anticlinal  axis  in 
the  Silurian  strata.    It  is  difficult  to  group  the 


mountains  in  this  district.  The  Grampians  from 
Aberdeen  to  Argyle  shew  the  most  marked  hnear 
arrangement ;  the  greatest  eminence  in  this  range 
is  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet).  Between  the  Grampians 
and  the  Great  Glen  a  succession  of  great  eminences 
occur,  the  highest  of  which,  and  the  culminating 
point  of  the  whole  British  Isles,  is  Ben  Nevis  (4406 
feet).  To  the  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the -region  is  a  confused  mass  of  mountains, 
reaching  in  Ben  Attow  a  height  of  4000  feet. 
Caithness  consists  of  plains  of  imdulating  sandstone, 
covered  with  drift ;  the  headlands  and  sea-clifla  in 
this  county  are  bold  and  striking.  The  coast-line 
of  the  Palaeozoic  region  of  the  noi-th  of  Scotland  is 
repeatedly  broken  by  numerous  and  large  friths  or 
sea-lochs,  and  the  interior  abounds  in  picturesque 
The  Silurians  of  the  south  of  Scotland  form 


an  extensive  mountain  range  crossing  the  island 
from  St  Abb's  Head  to  Stranraer.  ITie  rocks  are 
less  indurated  than  in  the  north,  and  the  scenery 
is  consequently  not  so  wild.  The  mountains  have 
generally  broad  flattened  forms,  mtersected  by  deep 
pastoral  glens,  which  widen  out  into  broader  valleys 
and  dales.  The  princi'pal  heights  are  Hartfell 
(2790  feet)  and  Black  Larg  (2890  feet).  The  great 
central  valley  of  Scotland  embraces  the  basins  of 
the  Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay.  It  contains  several 
tracts  of  rich  table-land,  and  is  frequently  broken 
through  by  igneous  rocks,  chiefly  trappean,  which 
project  into  bold  and  picturesque  lulls. 

England  and  Wales,  in  the  Cambrian  and  SUuriau 
districts,  have  the  same  mountainous  character  as 
similar  districts  iu  Scotland;  but  as  so  much  of 
Eugland  is  occupied  with  newer  strata,  it  may 
be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  level  country, 
traversed  by  ridges  of  varying  elevation,  which 
form  the  water-sheds  of  the  country.  The  range, 
beginning  with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  is  continued 
from  the  borders  of  Scotland  southwards,  as  the 
Pennine  range,  through  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire, 
to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire ;  it  varies  in  height 
from  1200  to  3000  feet,  reaching  its  highest 
summit  in  Crossfell,  Cumberland,  which  is  3383  feet 
high.  The  baud  of  Lias  and  Oolite,  extending  from 
Yorkshire  to  Dorset,  forms  a  tortuous  range  of 
table-land,  rising  sometimes  into  hills  to  the  height 
of  1500  feet,  and  throughout  its  coiu-se  presentmg 
generally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  west,  and  having 
a  gentle  slope  to  the  east.  To  the  west  of  this 
range  of  table-land  are  the  valleys  of  the  York- 
shire Ouse,  the  Trent,  and  the  Severn;  on  the 
east,  the  Great  Ouse  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Thames.  Beyond  these  two  rivers,  the  country 
rises  into  a  range  of  low  chalk -hiUs,  which  follow 
the^  cretaceous  strata  from  Norfolk  to  Wilts, 
dividing  with  the  strata  into  three  ranges,  two  of 
which  take  an  easterly  direction  through  Sussex 
and  Surrey  and  Kent,  bordering  the  Wealden  strata, 
and  forming  the  South  and  North  Downs.  Devon 
and  Cornwall  are  mountainous,  from  the  intrusion 
of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks  through  the 
Paleozoic  strata. 

The  details  of  the  physical  geography  are  given 
under  the  names  of  the  several  counties,  lakes, 
rivers,  &c. 

Olimaic—The  chmate  of  G.  B.  derives  its  peculiar 
character  from  the  insular  situation'  of  the  country, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds.  It  is  mild  and  equable  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  winters  being  considerably  warmer,  and 
the  summers  colder  than  at  places  within  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude.  For  at  least  three  months, 
the  mean  monthly  temperature  ranges  between 
50°-0  and  60°-0 ;  for  other  three  months  it  continues 
about  60° -0,  or  occasionally  a  little  higher,  seldom 
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more  than  thi-ee  degrees ;  and  for  the  remaining 
six  mouths  it  ordinarily  ranges  between  36° '0  and 
48°'0.  Since  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-general 
clearly  prove  that  the  temperature  most  conducive 
to  health  is  between  50°'0  and  60°'0,  it  follows  that, 
as  far  as  concerns  temperature,  the  climate  of  G.  B. 
is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

As  appears  from  data  furnished  by  the  Reports  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Meteorological  Societies, 
the  mean  temperature  of  England  is  49°  "5,  and 
of  Scotland  47°'5.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the 
following  places,  arranged  according  to  the  lati- 
tude, have  been  deduced  from  the  same  sources : 
Guernsey,  50° -2 ;  Truro,  51°-3;  Ventnor,  51°-5 ; 
Barnstaple,  50°'8 ;  Aldershott,  49°-4 ;  Greenwich, 
49°-5;  Bedford,  49°-3;  Derby,  48°-8 ;  Liverpool, 
48°-9;  Manchester,  48°-0;  Isle  of  Man,  47°-8 ; 
Scarborough,  47°"0 ;  Milne-Graden  (Berwick),  46°'8 ; 
Dalkeith,  46°-9 ;  Rothesay,  47°-8 ;  Greenock,  47°-9 ; 
Arbroath,  46°-6 ;  Culloden,  46°-8 ;  Tongue,  46°'5 ; 
Sandwich  (Orkney),  45°'6 ;  and  Bressay  (Shetland), 
45°'3.  There  is  tiius  a  difference  of  fully  six 
degrees  between  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Shetland.  As  this  difference  is  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  difference  of  their  latitudes,  it  follows,  that 
it  wUl  become  greater  as  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
increases ;  and  hence,  while  the  winter  temperatures 
are  respectively  42°'2  and  39°'5,  the  summer  tempera- 
tures are  61°'8  and  53°'4.  A  pretty  regular  decrease 
of  temperature,  with  an  increase  of  latitude,  will  be 
observed,  particularly  if  the  places  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  series 
by  themselves.  It  wUl  appear,  on  examination,  that 
the  temperatures  of  places  on  the  west  are  about 
a  degree  in  excess  of  those  of  places  in  the  same 
latitudes,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  Atlantic. 
In  winter,  the  differences  between  the  west  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  still  greater.  Thus, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  of  Truro  is  45° -0  ; 
Guernsey,  43°'8  ;  Ventnor  and  Barnstaple,  42°'2 ; 
Isle  of  Man,  41°'8  ;  Liverpool,  40°'6 ;  and  Greenock, 
and  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  as  far 
as  Shetland,  39°-5— that  of  Greenwich  is  37° '9 ;  Not- 
tingham, 37°-3 ;  York,  37°'l ;  Scarborough,  38°-8 ; 
DaBieith,  37°-0;  Arbroath,  37°-l ;  and  Culloden,  38°-2. 

The  south-west  winds  are  the  most  prevalent 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  and  May, 
when  they  give  place  to  the  north-east  winds. 
The  notoriously  dry  aiid  parching  character  of  the 
latter  render  them  very  deleterious  to  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  south-west  winds,  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  are  moist  and  genial,  and  it  is  on  then- 
greater  frequency — being,  as  compared  with  the 
north-east,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one — that 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  a  great  measure 
depends. 

In  those  districts  of  England  where  hills  do  not 
interfere,  the  annual  rainfalTis  about  25  inches,  and  in 
similar  parts  of  Scotland  about  28  inches;  but  these 
amounts,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum 
falls,  are  variously  increased  by  proximity  to  hUls, 
according  as  the  place  is  situated  in  the  east  or  west 
of  the  island,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  direction  of 
the  wind  which  brings  the  rain,  and  by  its  lying  to 
the  wind  or  lee  side  of  these  hills.  Since  it  is  the 
south-west  winds  which  bring  the  rain,  the  heaviest 
falls  take  place  among  the  hills  in  the  west  of  the 
country;  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  in  the 
west,  where  there  are  no  hills  lying  to  the  north- 
west, west,  or  south-west,  the  annual  rainfall  is 
about  the  minimum.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Corn- 
wall, Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the  West  Highlands, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  45  to  65  inches.  In  some 
places,  however,  this  amount  is  far  exceeded.  At 
Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  for  instance,  the  rainfall 
is  truly  tropical,  the  mean  annual  amount  being  127 
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inches ;  in  1861,  it  was  182  inches;  and  in  the  month 
of  November  of  that  year  the  enormous  quantity  of 
35-41  inches  fell  at  this  station.  At  Tyndrum,  in 
Perthshire,  134'5  inches  fell  in  1861 ;  and  at  this 
place,  and  among  the  Arrochar  HUls,  the  monthly 
rainfall  is  occasionally  between  20  and  30  inches. 

Natural  Hislory. — The  natural  history  of  G.  B. 
corresponds  generally  with  that  of  continental 
Europe  (q.  v.).  Very  few  species,  either  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  pecuUar  to  Great  Britain.  The 
flora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  most  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Germany;  but  in  the  south  of 
England  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  closer 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  north-west  of 
France;  and  some  plants  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  on  the  French  coast  appear  nowhere 
in  Britain  but  in  the  south-west  of  England.  The 
mountains  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland 
have  H  vegetation  resembling  that  of  Scandinavia 
more  than  that  of  the  mountains  of  Central  or 
Southern  Europe.  The  state  of  the  case  is  much 
the  same  as  to  the  fauna.  There  are,  however, 
many  remarkable  instances  both  of  plants  and 
animals',  which,  from  these  apparent  relations  to 
continental  Europe,  might  be  expected  in  G.  B.,  and 
which  are  not  indigenous  to  it.  As  examples,  may 
be  mentioned,  among  plants,  the  Norway  spnice, 
and  among  animals,  the  lemming,  both  common  in 
Scandinavia.  The  progress  of  civilisation  and  of 
ciUtivation  has  completely  banished  from  G.  B. 
many  of  the  animals  which  were  once  numerous,  as 
bears,  wolves,  &o.  But  on  the  contrary,  many  plants 
which  were  unquestionably  introduced  by  man, 
have  become  thoroughly  naturalised. 

Ethnology. — The  present  population  of  the  island 
of  G.  B.  is  the  result  of  successive  waves  of  immi- 
gration and  conquest.  When  the  Romans  invaded 
Britain  (54  B.C.),  the  inhabitants  were  Celtic;  and 
they  continued  to  be  essentially  so  until  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries,  when — the  Romans  having  pre- 
viously retired — the  level  parts  of  the  country  were 
gradually  overrun  and  subdued  by  German  tribes 
from  the  opposite  coasts.  Then  followed  invasions 
of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
lastly  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  the  Normans, 
however,  were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  adding  any  new  ethno- 
logical element ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
(excepting  Wales)  and  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
may  be  considered  as  sprung  from  an  amalgamation 
of  the  original  Celtic  with  German  and  Scandinavian 
blood,  the  latter  having  predominated  so  as  to 
determine  the  language,  institutions,  and  character 
of  the  resulting  race.  Wales  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  are  still  inhabited  by  representatives 
of   the  ancient   Celtic  tribes.      See  Welsh  Lan- 

GtJAGB    AND    LiTBEATUKE  ;    SCOTLAND,    PiCTS,    and 

Scots;  Ireland;  Celtic  Nations;    Beitannia; 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
into  which  the  island  was  once  divided,  the  distinc- 
tion, for  certain  purposes,  is  still  kept  up.  England 
(including  Wales),  the  larger  and  southern  division, 
extends  as  far  north  as  the  parallel  of  55°  48',  the 
boundary-line  running  between  Berwick-on-Tweed 
and  the  Solway  Firth  (see  Boeder,  The)  ;  its 
greatest  length  is  about  400,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  320  miles.  Area,  about  58,300  square  miles. 
England  resembles  to  some  extent  a  triangle  in 
shape,  its  southern  shore  forming  the  broad  base, 
and  its  east  and  west  coasts  gradually  approaching 
untU  the  apex  is  reached  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Scotland  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the  island ; 
its  greatest  length  (from  the  MuU  of  Galloway 
to  Dunnet  Head)  is  about  287  miles;  its  greatest 
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breadth  (from  Peterhead  to  Ardnamurchan  Point) 
about  182  miles ;  elsewhere,  however,  the  breadth 
is  much  less.  Between  Alloa,  on  the  Forth,  and 
Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  it  is  only  33  miles ; 
between  the  head  of  Loch  Broom,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  of  Dornoch  Firth,  on  the  east,  only 
26  miles ;  and  north  of  Inyemess,  the  average 
breadth  does  not  exceed  70  miles.  The  entire  area 
is  about  31,300  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  Scotland  is  irregularly  distributed 
into  mountain  and  valley,  a  very  small  propor- 
tion spreading  into  level  plains.  The  eastern  coast 
forms  a  waving,  continuous,  and  rarely  broken 
line ;  but  the  western  is  extremely  irregular,  being 
deeply  indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  exhibiting  steep  promontories  and  mountainous 
islands.  The  whole  country  is  physically  divided 
into  Highlands  and  Lowlands — ^the  former  compre- 
hending the  north'west,  west,  and  central  portions  ; 
the  latter,  generally  speaking,  the  east  coast,  and 
the  country  soiith  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Islands. — The  island  of  G.  B.  is  surroimded  by 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Anglesey,  the  Scilly  Isles,  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  outlying  Channel  Islands,  the 
Shetland  Isles,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides, 
each  having  generally  a  mainland  encircled  by 
small  islands  and  rocks,  bare  or  scantily  covered, 
which  sea-fowls  inhabit,  fishermen  in  their  boats 
visit,  and  shepherds  sometimes  dwell  in  during 
summer.  The  coast  against  the  North  Sea  has 
few  islands,  except  Thanet,  Sheppey,  and  some 
lowlands,  which  are  isolated  at  high  water.  Coquet, 
Staples,  Holy  Island,  May  Island,  Inchkeith,  and 
Inchcolm,  are  the  only  ones  inhabited.  The 
Orkneys  and  the  Shetlauds  lie  to  the  north.  St 
Michael,  Looe,  and  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  are  the  only 
islands  on  the  south  coast,  except  those  sometimes 
connected  with  the  land,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Normandy.  All  the  other  islands 
lie  on  the  west  coast,  extending  from  the  Scilly 
Isles,  through  Anglesey  and  Man,  to  the  Island  of 
Lewis.  According  to  the  census  of  1851,  there  were 
about  500  of  these  islands  and  rocks,  of  which  only 
175  were  inhabited;  but  in  1861  a  more  careful 
enumeration  was  made,  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  Scotland  alone  had  787,  of  which  186  were 
inhabited.  The  returns  for  England  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

For  administrative  purposes,  G.  B.,  with  its 
surrounding  islands  (excepting  the  Channel  Islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  are  under  peculiar 
jurisdiction),  is  divided  into  84  counties  or  shires. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  their  several  areas  and 
populations  : 

ENGLAND. 


ENGLAND— C0Wim«e(2, 


Norfolk,  .    .    . 

Northampton,  . 

Northumberland. 

Nottingham,    . 

Oxford,      .    .    . 

Rutland,  .    ,    , 

Salop 

Somerset,     .    . 

Southampton,   . 

Stafford,  .    . 

Suffolk,     .    .    . 

Surrey,    .    .     . 

Sussex, 

"Warwick,    ,    . 

"Westmoreland, 

Wilts,      .    .    . 

"Worcester,    .    . 

York,  E.  Biding. 
"  City,  .  .' 
II  N.  Riding, 
II      "W.  Riding, 

Total  of  England, 


Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 


1,364,301 
630,358 

1,249,299 
526,076 
472,887 
95,805 
826,055 

1,047,220 

1,070,216 

728,468 

947,681 

478,792 

934,851 

563,946 

486,432 

866,092 

472,165 

768,419 

2,720 

1,350,121 

1,708,026 


96,951 
48,547 
65,900 
62,657 
36,309 
4,652 
48,166 
87,661 
86,494 

147,241 
73,067 

130,563 
65,471 

116,406 
11,809 
63,181 
62,893 
49,385 
8,243 
50,306 

316,061 


Population, 
1861. 


32,690,429 


435,422 
227,727 
343,028 
393,784 
172,266 
21,851 
240,876 
444,725 
481,495 
746,684 
336,271 
830,685 
363,648 
661,728 
60,809 
249,445 
307,601 
240,369 
■  40,377 
244,804 
1,507,511 


Population, 
.18S1. 


3,519,048 


18,949,930 


442,714 
212,380 
303,568 
370,427 
170,439 
22,983 
229,341 
443,916 
405,370 
608,716 
337,215 
683,082 
336,844 
475,013 
68,287 
254,221 
276,926 
220,983 
36,303 
215,214 
1,326,495 


16,921,888 


Counties. 

Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 

Inhabited 

Houses, 

1861. 

Population, 
1861. 

Population, 
18S1. 

Bedford,  .    .    . 

295,682 

27,419 

135,266 

124,478 

Berks 

451,040 

36,880 

176,103 

170,066 

Buckingham,. 

466,932 

34,680 

166,597 

163,723 

Cambridge,    .    . 

623,861 

37,677 

175,950 

185,405 

Chester,       .    . 

707,078 

97,952 

506,153 

466,725 

Cornwall,      .    . 

873,600 

73,243 

369,323 

356,668 

Cumberland,    . 

1,001,273 

40,679 

206,293 

195,492 

Derby,       .    •    . 

658,803 

69,404 

339,377 

296,084 

Devon,     .    .    . 

1,667,180 

101,406 

584,531 

667,098 

Dorset, 

632,025 

37,746 

188,651 

184,207 

Durham, .    .    . 

622,476 

84,877 

609,018 

390,997 

Essex,    .... 

1,060,649 

81,220 

404,614 

369,318 

Gloucester,  .    . 

805,102 

93,900 

485,602 

458,805 

Hereford,       .    . 

534,823 

25,271 

123,659 

116,489 

Hertford,      .    . 

391,141 

34,899 

173,294 

167,298 

Huntingdon, .    . 

230,866 

13,733 

64,297 

64,183 

Kent,  .... 

1,041,479 

126,246 

733,675 

615,766 

Lancaster,     .    . 

1,219,221 

439,634 

2,428,744 

2,031,236 

Leicester,     .    . 

614,164 

61,909 

237,402 

230,308 

Lincoln,    .    .    . 

1,776,738 

86,688 

411,997 

407,222 

Middlesex,   .    . 

180,168 

279,831 

2,206,711 

1,886,676 

Monmouth,   .    . 

368,399 

33,101 

174,670 

167,418 

Brecoil, 

Cardigan,  . 

Caermarthen, 

Caernarvon, 

Denbigh, 

Flint, 

Glamorgan,    . 

Merioneth, 

Montgomery, 

Pembroke, 

Radnor, 

Total  of  Wales, 


193,463 
460,158 
443,387 
606,331 
370,273 
386,062 
184,906 
547,494 
385,291 
483,323 
401,691 
272,128 


Inlialiited 

Houses, 

18G1. 


12,361 
12,929 
15,731 
23,106 
20,261 
21,386 
15,146 
59,356 

8,499 
13,518 
19,416 

4,706 


64,646 
61,627 
72,256 

111,767 
95,668 

100,862 
69,870 

317,751 
38,888 
67,076 
96,093 
25,403 


226,415 


1,111,795 


67,327 
61,474 
70,796 

110,632 
87,870 
92,683 
68,156 

231,849 
38,843 
67,335 
94,140 
24,716 


1,005,721 


Counties, 


Aberdeen,    .    . 
Argyle,  .         .     . 
Ayr,     .... 
Banf^    .    .    .    . 
Berwick,      .     . 
Bute,    .    .    .    . 
Caithness,    .    , 
Clackmannan,  . 
Dumbarton, 
Dumfries,  .    .    . 
Edinburgh, .    . 
Elgin  or  Moray, 
Fife,     .        .    . 
Forfar,      . 
Haddington,     . 
Inverness,      ,    , 
Kincardine, 
Kinross,    .    .    . 
Kirkcudbright  1 

(Stewarty),   / 
Lanark,    . 
Linlithgow,    .    . 
Nairn,      .    ,    . 
Orkney  &  Shet-  I 

land,     .    .      / 
Peebles,         .    . 
Perth,      .    .    . 
Renfrew,  .    , 
Ross  &  Cromarty, 
Roxburgh,  .    . 
Selkirk,     .    .    . 
Stirling,  .    ,    . 
Sutherland,   .    . 
Wigton,  .    .    . 

Total,      .    . 


Area  in 
Stat.  Acres. 


2,083,126 
650,166 
439,219 
309,376 
109,375 
465,708 

29,744 
189,884 
722,813 
254,300 
340,000 
322,031 
668,760 
185,937 
2,723,501 
252,250 

49,631 

610,734 

631,719 

64,375 

137,600 

988,873 

226,448 

i,814,063 

160,000 

2,061,376 

460,938 

170,313 

295,875 

1,207,188 

326,736 


20,047,462 


32,705 
14,109 
25,868 
11,163 
6,373 
2,314 
7,469 
2,971 
5,871 
13,198 
24,208 
8,071 
26,034 
23,636 
6,843 
16,382 
6,696 
1,641 

7,318 

47,181 
6,502 
2,022 

11,779 

1,979 
22,056 
11,972 
14,794 
7,738 
1,466 
12,196 
4,921 
6,933 


Population, 
1861. 


393,289 


221,380 
80,995 

198,969 
59,234 
36,614 
16,188 
41,216 
21,449 
62,035 
76,877 

273,869 
42,692 

164,666 

204,365 
37,623 
87,435 
34,461 
7.976 
42,430 

631,569 
38,845 
10,066 

64,094 

11,408 
133,511 
177,407 
81,280 
64,109 
10,449 
91,926 
25,208 


Population, 
1851. 


3,061,251 


212,032 
89,298 

189,868 
64,171 
36,297 
16,608 
38,709 
22,951 
45,103 
78,123 

259,435 
38,969 

163,545 

191,264 
36,386 
96,500 
34,698 
8,924 

43,121 

630,169 

30,136 

9,956 

62,533 

10,738 
138,660 
161,091 
82,707 
61,642 
9,809 
86,237 
25,793 
43,389 


2,888,742 


The  United  Kin-gdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Ireland  is,  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  full 
official  desimation  of  the  country  more  generally 
known  as  Great  Britain,  Britain,  or  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  includes  the  two  large  islands  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  smaller 
islands,  together  with  the  Cljannel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.     In  addition  to  the  home-territories 


composing  the  kingdom,  G.  B.  possesses  a  multitude 
of  dependencies,  some  of  them  of  vast  extent, 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  con- 
stituting '  an  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.' 
_  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent,  popula- 
tion, &c.,  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  this 
empire,  according  to  the  latest  available  accounts  : 


UNITED  KINSDOM. 


Area  In 

Enelleh  Square 

MUo.. 

Population  aocordiug  to  tbo  ConsuB  of 

1811. 

1821. 

isai. 

1811. 

I85I. 

ISOI. 

Great  Britain  : 
England,    .... 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland, 

IS1.ANDS  : 

Guernsey,  &o.,  . 
Jersey,  .... 

Man, 

Army,  Navy,  &c.,     . 

60,922 

7,397 

31,324 

9,663,021 

611,235 

1,806,864 

11,281,883 

718,363 

2,091,621 

13,090,623 

806,274 

2,364,386 

16,002,443 

911,705 

2,620,184 

16,921,888 
1,005,721 
2,888,742 

18,949,930 
1,111,795 
3,061,261 

89,643 
32,481 

50) 
62^ 
282  J 

11,969,120 
6,937,866 

80,000 
640,600 

14,081,762 
6,801,827 

20,827 
28,600 
40,081 
307,790 

16,261,183 
7,767,401 

26,128 
36,682 
41,000 
277,017 

18,634,332 
8,176,124 

28,621 
47,544 
47,976 
216,079 

20,816,351 
6,651,970 

33,719 
67,020 
52,387 
225,916 

23,122,976 
6,792,055 

35,362 
66,078 
62,339 
275,900 

Total,      . 

122,618 

18,627,476 

21,280,887 

24,409,311 

27,049,675 

27,737,363 

29,334,710 

COIONIES  AND 

rOBBIGN   POSSESSIONS. 

CoIonleB. 

Data  and  Mndo  of  Acquisition. 

Area  In 
Sq.  Uiloi. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Imports,' 

Exports. 

Europe  ; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gibraltar, 

Capture, 

.    1704 

^ 

17,7.50 

32,600 

28,369 

Heligoland,    . 

Cession, 

1814 

H 

2,172 

106 

1,831 

Ionian  Islands, 

Treaty  of, 

.    1815 

1,041 

233,973 

130,262 

149,363 

1,306,303 

649,057 

Malta  and  Gozo,  .        .     " 
Asia: 
Ceylon, 

Capture,      . 

1800 

lis 

146,802 

147,385 

142,347 

2,428,909 

1,775,794 

Capitulation, 

.    1706 

24,700 

1,876,467 

800,862 

752,093 

3,444,889 

2,328,791 

Bengal,          .        .        .     .1 

468,019 

61,108,369 

14,411,771 

17,974,454 

14,960,502 

13,679,431 

Bombay,   ...          [ 

Conquest  at  various 

131,644 

11,790,042 

8,668,805 

8,298,230 

13,609,467 

12,033,123 

Madras,          .        .        .      ( 

times. 

132,090 

22,437,297 

5,678,275 

6,485,756 

2,623,096 

2,666,920 

North-west  Provinces,       ; 

105,769 

33,656,193 

3,047,926 

2,320,089 

Hong-kong,  . 

Treaty, 

1843 

29 

94,917 

94,182 

72,390 

Labuan 

Cession, 

.    1846 

60 

3,000 

6,177 

3,856 

16,097 

5,069 

Africa  : 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

Capitulation, 

1806 

104,921 

267,096 

603,966 

697,046 

2,495,341 

1,798,179 

Gambia,     .... 

Settlement,    . 

.    1631 

6,939 

16,598 

16,962 

118,693 

227,460 

Gold  Coast,  . 

"        , 

1661 

6,000 

385,000 

8,288 

7.567 

122,467 

154,136 

Natal 

•        ,    • 

.    1838 

18,000 

160,170 

50,905 

49,917 

199,917 

110,416 

St  Helena,     . 

1651 

47 

6,490 

23,168 

22,294 

100,119 

27,972 

Sierra  Leone,    . 

If        ,    * 

.    1787 

300 

41,621 

33,734 

31,136 

139,805 

226,349 

Mauritius, 

Capitulation, 

1810 

708 

180,823 

609,516 

572,479 

2,785,363 

2,209,076 

America  (N.)  ; 

Bermuda, 

Settlement,    . 

.    1609 

20 

10,982 

15,616 

17,405 

141,203 

27,210 

British  Columbia, 

200,000 

6,000 

63,286 

47,141 

Canada,  Lower, 
Canada,  Upper,     . 

Capit.  and  Cession,    1769 
«         «         »       ,    1763 

209,990 
32,492 

1,099,000  1 
1,395,222  / 

2,643,363 

2,757,090 

6,642,669 

6,281,337 

New  Brunswick,       .         .  ) 

25,900 

193,800 

160,106 

290,048 

1,162,771 

810,779 

Newfoundland,      .        .      ( 

Settlement,    , 

.    1497 

36,850 

122,638 

133,734 

145,310 

1,172,862 

1,318,836 

Nova  Scotia  &  C.  Breton,  f 

15,620 

276,117 

175,957 

167,849 

1,620,191 

1,377,826 

Prince  Edward's  Island,     ) 

2,150 

71,496 

22,196 

28,846 

186,229 

163,071 

America  (S.)  : 

Guiana  (British),      . 

Capitulation,  . 

.    1803 

76,000 

137,803 

272,995 

272,132 

886,016 

1,331,371 

Falkland  Islands,  . 

Cession, 

1837 

13,000 

539 

7,657 

S,139 

13,890 

6,892 

West  Indies  : 

Antigua,    .... 

Settlement,    . 

.    1632 

108 

35,408 

40,063 

39,787 

266,335 

325,841 

Bahamas, 

II        , 

1629 

5,000 

35,287 

32,134 

34,332 

190,523 

92,156 

Barbadoes, 

"        ,    . 

.    1605 

166 

152,272 

117,978 

80,352 

1,325,118 

1,468,450 

Dominica, 

Cession, 

1763 

288 

25,065 

15,264 

13,762 

64,643 

84,906 

Grenada, 

II      , 

.    1763 

133 

36,517 

24,746 

19,403 

103,165 

185,613 

Honduras,      . 

II      , 

1670 

17,000 

26,646 

36,443 

30,270 

207,908 

380,378 

Jamaica 

Capitulation, . 

.    1655 

6,400 

377,433 

279,936 

262,141 

1,058,654 

1,179,014 

Montserrat, 

Settlement, 

1632 

54 

7,650 

4,063 

3,429 

17,844 

16,829 

Nevis,        .... 

"        ,    • 

.    1628 

20 

12,000 

9,721 

5,128 

36,721 

45,683 

StKitts, 

n          J 

623,  1650 

68 

24,303 

23,356 

17,013 

161,317 

187,901 

St  Lucia,  .... 

Capitulation, 

1803 

300 

26,262 

12,831 

12,498 

102,036 

94,669 

St  Vincent,   .         .         .      ■ 

Cession, 

.    1763 

130 

30,128 

19,910 

23,825 

160,948 

181,934 

Tobago 

IT         , 

1763 

99 

16,363 

10,416 

9,215 

62,137 

72,401 

Tortola,  4:0., 

Settlement,    . 

.    1666 

94 

6,053 

1,389 

1,370 

5,077 

10,253 

Trinidad,  .... 

Capitulation, 

1797 

2,000 

85,000 

167,103 

187,046 

825,969 

785,863 

Australasia  : 

Australia  (South), 

Settlement,    . 

.    1836 

300,000 

117,967 

511,927 

620,766 

1,769,362 

1,512,185 

Australia  (West),     . 

II        , 

1829 

80,000 

15,227 

69,862 

61,744 

144,932 

78,649 

New  South  Wftles, 

V          ,     . 

.    1787 

.300,000 

360,663 

2,339,490 

1,412,783 

6,059,366 

4,186,277 

Queensland, 

a          , 

1859 

560,000 

28,000 

182,200 

197,663 

521,700 

609,800 

New  Zealand, 

"                • 

.    1839 

96,000 

136,000 

469,648 

1,141,273 

468,023 

Tasmania,        . 

"          , 

i803 

27,000 

88,777 

429,425 

423,507 

1,328,612 

1,151,609 

Victoria, 

"           ,     • 

.    1836 

86,831 

540,322 

3,267,724 

2,764,744 

15,108,249 

13,989,209 
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Most  of  the  subjects  wliioh  -would  enter  into 
a  complete  account  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
treated  under  separate  heads.  "We  can  only  afford 
space  here  for  the  following  brief  indications  of  a 
general  kind : 

Agriculture.— The  soil  of  Gr.  B.  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  production  of  the  two  primary 
necessities  of  society— bread-stuffs  (chiefly  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats),  and  grass,  roots,  &c.,  as  food  for 
domestic  animals.  For  this  purpose,  both  the  soil 
and  the  climate  are  admirably  suited.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  with  regard  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  no  agricultural  statistics  have 
ever  been  obtained,  so  that  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  products  can  only  be  guessed  at.  M'Culloch 
estimated  the  number  of  acres  in  England  under 
grain  crops  in  1852 — 1853  at  64  millions  (wheat,  3 
millions ;  barley,  1 ;  oats  and  rye,  2 ;  beans  and 
peas,  \),  and  the  total  produce  at  27-j  million 
quarters— value,  £37,000,000.  The  produce  of 
potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  and  clover,  is  estimated  at 
£26,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  pastures  and 
meadow-hay  is  immense.  The  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland  began  in  1856  to  collect 
careful  statistics  of  that  part  of  the  island;  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  Treasury,  the 


undertaking  was  not  continued  beyond  1857.  Ii 
that  year  there  were  3,556,572  acres  under  rotation, 
the  chief  crops  being  grass  and  hay,  1,459,805  acres ; 
oats,  938,613  acres,  yielding  32,750,763  bushels  ; 
wheat,  223,152,  yielding  6,154,986  bushels ;  barley, 
198,387,  yielding  6,564,429  bushels  ;  turnips,  476,691 
acres,  yielding  6,690,109  tons  ;  potatoes,  139,819 
acres,  yielding  430,468  tons.  The  total  number  of 
live-stock  in  Scotland  in  1857  amounted  to  6,989,368 
—viz.,  185,409  horses,  974,437  cattle,  5,683,168  sheep, 
and  146,354  swine  (see  also  Ikeland).  The  amoimt 
of  corn  and  cattle  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom, however,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  population.  The  average  importation 
of  grain  during  the  last  fifteen  years  amounted 
to  10,100,000  quarters.  Butter  to  the  value  of 
£4,902,394,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £1,636,799, 
was  imported  in  1861.  Of  cattle  for  consumption 
there  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  1861, 
104,569 ;  sheep  and  lambs,  320,219 ;  and  swine, 
24,452— the  value  being  £2,117,860.  The  farm 
capital  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
estimated  in  a  widely  different  manner  by  various 
authorities. 

Manufactures. — The  foUawing  table  exhibits  the 
condition  of  the  textile  manufactures : 


Cotton, 
Woollen,  . 
Worsted, 
Klas,         .        . 
Silk,      . 

Total, 

Factories  In 

1*67  cent, 
increaie 

Horao-power  in 

Per  cent. 
Increase 
from  1838 
to  1856. 

Hands  employed. 

Per  cent. 

increase 
from  1838 

to  1856, 

1B38. 

1850. 

185C. 

to  1850. 

1838. 

1850. 

1856. 

1838. 

1850. 

185G. 

1819 

1822 
416 
892 
268 

1932 
1497 
601 
393 

277 

4600 

2210 

1605 

625 

417 

460 

21-49 
13-84 
26-20 
6-37 
71-64 

59,803 
20,617 

7,176 
11,089 

3,384 

82,555 
22,144 
11,515 
14,292 
8,711 

97,132 
25,901 
14,904 
18,322 
S,176 

62-41 
26-62 
107-69 
65-22 
62-93 

269,104 
64,808 
31,628 
43,557 
34,303 

330,924 
74,443 
79,737 
68,434 
42,544 

879,213 
79,091 
87,794 
80,262 
56,187 

46-35 
44-80 
177-68 
84  26 
63  65 

4217 

5117 

21-84 

102,069 

134,217 

161,436 

58-16 

423,400 

596,082 

682,497 

6119 

The  number  of  paper-mills  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1860  was  384,  of  which  number  306  were  in 
England  and  Wales,  52  in  Scotland,  and  26  in 
Ireland.  The  quantity  of  paper  manufactured  was 
—England  and  Wales,  166,739,390  lbs.;  Scotland, 
47,520,910  lbs. ;  Ireland,  9,314,985  lbs. 


For  other  great  branches  of  Industry,  see  Iron, 
PoTTERy,  ftc. 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  folio-wing  table  exhi- 
bits the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the 
five  years  ending  1861  : 


Imports,         ... 

TT.  ....    (Britlah  Produce, 

Exports  -Ju-oreign  and  Colonial  Produce, 

Total  Exports,      .... 

Total  Imports  and  Exports, 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

leoi. 

£187,844,441 

122,066,107 

24,108,194 

£164,583,832 
116,608,766 
23,174,023 

£179,182,355 
130,411,62!) 
25,281,446 

£210,530,873 
13.5,891,227 
23,630,124 

£217,351,881 
125,115,133 
36,694,297 

£146,174,301 

£139,782,779 

£155,692,975 

£164,521,351 

£160,809,430 

£334,018,742 

£304,366,611 

£334,875,330 

£375,052,224 

£378,161,311 

The.  foreign  merchandise  -transhipped  from  British 
ports  in  1861  amounted  in  value  to  £4,419,762  ;  and 
the  computed  real  value  of  foreign  and  colonial 
merchandise  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £35,694,297.  Coffee,  cotton,  indigo, 
rice,  silk,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wool  were  the  largest 
items  in  this  total. 

Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie. — The  com- 
puted real  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
specie  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1858 
was  £29,493,190 ;  in  1859,  £37,070,156  ;  in  1860, 
£22,978,196  ;  and  in  1861,  £18,747,045.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, Australia  sent  by  far  the  most — ^viz.,  in  1858, 
£9,066,289;  1859,  £8,627,854;  1860,  £6,719,857 ; 
and  1861,  £6,331,828.  Mexico,  South  America,  and 
the  West  Indies  were  the  next  largest  exporters, 
then  the  United  States  and  France.  The  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period 
were— 1858,  £19,628,876 ;  1859,  £35,688,803 ;  1860, 
£25,534,768 ;  1861,  £20,811,648. 

6S 


Omnage.~The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  the 
royal  Mmt  in  1861  was  £8,190,170  ;  silver,  £209  484  ■ 
copper,  £274,624,  giving  a  total  of  £8,674,278.   ' 

Shipping.— To  carry  on  this  vast  trade,  G.  B. 
had,  in  1861  (exclusive  of  river-steamers)  19  288 
registered  saUing-vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
?!fi.°i  3,918,511  tons,  and  997  steamfrs,°carryZ 
lii^a^coK*?'''  T^^?^  together  20,285  vessels,  of 
4,359,695  tons  burden,  and  employing,  exclusive  nf 
masters,  171,957  seamen.  DufinHf L  same  ;:al^ 
W  were  built  and  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  1186  vessels,  215  of  them  steam,  of  an 
aggregate  burden  of  310,900  tons.  The  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  entermg  and  clearing  British  norts  in  iSfii 
was  26,595,641  tons,  21,924,183  tons  ^ejre  ^nt^S 
ZT%  f\^^t  ?''"'l  '"  ^^"^^*-  The  coa."^ 
lT™?V  T^f^  '™«  y«^''  .-^mounted  to 

Railways.— The.  total  length  of   lines   open  for 
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traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1860  was  10,433 
niiles.  During  the  year,  163,435,678  passengers 
travelled,  of  whom  20,625,851  were  first  class, 
49,041,814  second  class,  and  93,768,013  third  class. 
The  amount  of  money  derived  from  these  travellers 
was— first  class,  £3,170,935;  second  class,  £3,944,713; 
thii-d  class,  £4,162,487.  Luggage,  maUa,  &c.,  brought 
up  the  receipts  from  passenger- traffic  to  £13,085,756. 
The  goods-traffic  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
£14,680,866,  making  a  total  income  of  £27,766,622. 
The  total  amount  invested  in  railways  by  shares 
and  loans  in  1858  was  £325,375,507,  on  which  was 
paid  interest  to  the  total  amount  of  £6,653,166. 
The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  the  ordinary  share 
capital  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  1858  was  3-06 
per  cent. ;  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  expenditure  to 
total  receipts  in  1860  was  47.  In  1860,  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  various  companies  consisted  of  5801 
locomotives,  15,076  carriages  of  aU  kinds,  and 
180,574  wagons  of  all  kinds. 

Seveime  and  Expenditure. — The  following  table 
shews  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United 
XCingdom'  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  also  the 
surplus  or  deficiency  of  revenue : 


Expenditure  out 

Yean. 

of  the  RevoDue 

Surplul  of 

DcQclency  of 

Exchequer. 

Exchequer. 

Revenue. 

1847 

£ 
61,646,264 

£ 
54,602,948 

i 

£ 
2,956,684 

1848 

63,338,717 

64,185,136 

796,419 

1849 

52,951,749 

60,853,623 

2,098,126 

1S50 

62,810,680 

60,231,874 

2,678,806 

IS51 

52,233,006 

49,506,610 

2,726,396 

18S2 

63,210,071 

60,792,512 

2,417,559 

1853 

54,430,344 

61,174,839 

3,255,505 

1854 

56,822,509 

60,031,568 

3,209,059 

18o5 

63,364,605 

84,505,788 

21,141,183 

185G 

68,008,623 

78,113,035 

10,104.412 

1S57 

66,066,065 

66,019,968 

36,097 

1863 

61,812,555 

60,684,898 

1,127,667 

1859 

61,660,090 

63,679,674 

2,019,584 

1860 

67,458,093 

68,069,231 

611,138 

1S61 

63,905,884 

66,120,092 

2,214,208 

These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  amount 
raised  for  state  piurposes — to  find  that  out,  the 
amount  paid  for  ooUeotion  of  the  revenue  must  be 
added,  which  is  about  4^  millions,  and  also  some 
other  items. 

The  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived 
from  the  various  sources  of  customs,  excise,  stamps, 
taxes,  property  and  income  tax,  post-office,  crown 
lands,  &c.  The  following  are  the  simis  (after  deducting 


payments  for  collection  of  revenue)  received  by 
the  Exchequer  in  1861  from  the  chief  of  these 
sources  :  Customs,  £22,765,338  ;  excise,  £17,266,586 ; 
stamps,  £8,307,287  ;  taxes,  £2,927,573  ;  property 
and  income  tax,  £9,687,750 ;  post-office,  £1,351,669  ; 
crown  lands,  £293,479;  old  stores,  &o.,  £1,019,516. 
The  following  are  the  great  items  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  same  year;  National  debt,  funded  and 
unfunded,  £26,090,260 ;  civil  list,  and  civil  charges  of 
all  kinds,  £11,712,491  ;  army,  including  ordnance, 
£15,709,299 ;  navy,  £12,608,042. 

National  Debt. — At  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1861,  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
amounted  to  £799,949,807,  of  which  £784,420,007 
was  funded,  and  £15,529,800  was  unfunded.  See 
Debt,  National. 

Army  and  Navy. — See  British  Army;  and 
Navy,  British. 

Fcyrm  of  Oovernment.  —  The  government  of 
G.  B.  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a  '  Constitutional 
Monarchy,'  in  which  the  sovereign  accepts  of  his 
dignity  under  an  express  agreement  to  abide  by 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  See  CoRONATioir 
Oath.  The  sovereignty  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Brunswick,  now  on  the  throne,  and  in  the 
person  of  either  a  male  or  a  female.  The  sovereign 
(king  or  queen)  is  the  directing  power  in  the  execu- 
tive of  government ;  while  the  legislative  function 
is  exercised  by  parliament.  Further  information 
regarding  the  British  Constitution  and  Laws  will 
be  found  imder  the  heads  Parliament  ;  Ministry  ; 
Common  Law,  Courts  oe  ;  Judges,  &c. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures.  See  Pound  ; 
Mint  ;  Weights  and  Measures. 

Religion. — The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant 
state,  but  all  religions — not  offensive  to  public 
or  private  morals — may  be  professed,  and  their 
different  forms  of  worship  practised,  without  inter- 
ference from  anj-  quarter  whatever.  There  are  two 
churches  'established'  by  special  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  England  and  Ireland,  the  established 
church  is  Episcopal  in  its  government,  and  called 
the  '  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland'  (q.  v.). 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  established 
church  is  Presbyterian.  See  ScoTLANB,  Church 
OF.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1851  (in 
the  census  of  1861  religious  statistics  were  not 
included),  the  number  of  places  of  worship,  together 
with  the  sittings  provided,  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  estimated  number  of  attendants  on  a 
particular  day,  were  as  follows  : 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


FlaccB  of 
WorBhlp. 


Eitlmated 
Number  of 
Attendants. 


Established  Church, 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (comprising  seven  distinct  Sects), 

Independents  or  Congregationalists 

Baptists  (comprising  six  distinct  Sects),  .        . 

Calvinistic  Methodists, 

Scottish  and  Irish  Presbyterians,     . 
Isolated  Congregations,       .... 

Roman  Catholics, 

Society  of  Friends, 

Unitarians, 

Latter-day  Saints,  or  Mormons, 

Sandcmanians,         . 

Jews, 

Brethren,  ....  ... 

Moravians, 

New  Church, 

Apostolic  Church,        ....... 

Foreign  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Greek  Churches, 


U,077 

11,207 

3,244 

2,789 

937 

161 

539 

570 

371 


6 
53 
132 
32 

60 


5,317,915 

2,194,293 

1,067,760 

761,343 

250,678 

86,812 

104,481 

186,111 

91,599 

68,654 

30,783 

956 

8,138 

18,629 

9,306 

12,107 

7,437 

4,457 


3.773,474 

1.385,382 

793,142 

687,978 

180.725 

60,131 

63,572 

306,393 

18,172 

37.158 

18.800 

587 

4.160 

10.414 

7.364 

7.082 

4.908 

2.612 


Established  Church,     . 
Other  Denominations, 


Total. 


14.077 
20.390 


6.317,915 
4,894.720 


34,467 


10.212.635 


3.773.474 
3.487,558 


7,261,032 
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Established  Church,     . 

Free  Church, 

United  Presbyterians,  . 
Keformed  Presbyterians, 
Original  Seceders, 
Scotch  Episcopalians,       .        . 
Independents  or  Congregationallats, 
Evangelical  Union,  .... 

Baptists, 

Wealeyan  Methodists, 
Glassites  or  Sandemanians, 

New  Church, 

Society  of  Friends, 
Roman  Catholics,     ,        . 
Unitarians,  .... 

Isolated  Congregations,    . 

Moravians, 

Jews,         ...  .        . 

Mormons,     ..... 
Apostohc  Church,     .... 

Established  Church,     . 

Other  Denominations,      .        .        . 

Total,     . 


FIsceB  of 
Worship. 


1,183 

8S9 

■   465 

39 

36 

134 

192 

28 

119 

82 

6 

5 

7 

117 

s 

61. 
1 
1 

20 
3 


1,183 
2,212 


767,088 

495,335 

288,100 

16,969 

16,424 

40,022 

76,342 

10,319 

26,086 

22,441 

1,068 

710 

2,162 

52,766 

2,437 

11,403 

200 

67 

3,182 

675 


767,088 
1,067,717 


1,834,805 


Estimated 
Number  of 
Attendants. 


713,567 

438,363 

273,554 

16,055 

15,781 

35,769 

70,851 

10,589 

24,330 

21,768 

890 

630 

2,163 

48,771 

2,438 

9,401 

200 

67 

3,177 

676' 


713,567 
976,482 


1,689,049 


Education — England.  —  In  England,  the  chief 
institutions  for  education  are  the  ancient  national 
tmiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  the  more 
recent  inatitutions  of  London,  Durham,  and  Lam- 
peter in  Wales ;  the  classical  schools  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter-house,  and 
Eugby ;  the  various  mihtary  schools ;  the  colleges 
of  the  dissenting  denominations  ;  the  middle-class 
schools,  either  started  by  individual  teachers,  and 
hence  called  'adventure'  schools,  or  by  associated 
bodies  acting  as  directors,  to  whom  the  teachers  are 
responsible ;  the  schools  of  design  ;  and  the  various 
elementary  schools  and  training  colleges  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  religious  denominations.  The 
number  of  day-schools  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1851  was  46,0^,  of  which  15,518  were  public — i.  e., 
schools  deriving  a  portion  of  their  income  from  some 
source  besides  the  scholars,  and  30,524  private — 
i.  e.,  sustained  entirely  by  the  payments  of  scholars. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  was  2,144,378,  of  whom 
1,422,982  attended  the  public,  and  721,396  the 
private  schools.  As  the  population  then  amounted 
to  17,927,609,  this  gives  a  proportion  of  1  scholar 
to  every  8^  of  the  inhabitants.  The  education 
statistics  of  England  for  1861  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Scotland. — Scotland  possesses  four  imiversities  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education — viz.,  those  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen, 
besides  a  variety  of  minor  colleges  connected  with 
the  Episcopalian,  Eree  Church,  and  other  non- 
estabhshed  churches ;  a  complete  system  of  parish 
schools  (see  National  Education)  ;  grammar 
schools  or  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  which 
serve  as  preparatory  gymnasia  for  the  universities, 
and  a  large  number  of  '  denominational  schools.' 
In  1851,  the  number  of  day-schools  was  5242,  of 
which  3349  were  public,  and  1893  private.  The 
number  of  scholars  was  368,517,  of  whom  280,045 
belonged  to  the  public,  and  88,472  to  the  private 
schools.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,888,742,  this 
gives  a  percentage  of  12'76,  or  1  scholar  to  every 
7-1  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  the  education 
statistics  of  1861,  the  nimiber  of  children  from  5  to 
15  years  of  age,  attending  school  in  Scotland,  were 
441,166,  which,  out  of  a  population  of  3,061,251, 
gives  1  scholar  to  every  6f  of  the  inhabitants. 

History. — On  the  1st   of  May  1707,  during  the 

reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  union  of   England  and 

Scotland  was  formally  accomplished.    In  the  latter 

of  these  countries,  the  terms  at  first  excited  the 
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utmost  dissatisfaction,  and  even  indignation;  but 
the  progress  of  time  has  shewn  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  either  nation  could  have 
experienced.  The  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
were  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  Tory  paiiy, 
headed  by  Harley  and  St  John  (Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke),  who  kept  up  a  constant  intrigue  with  the 
Pretender,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his  restora- 
tion. This  treachery  was  defeated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  her  majesty  in  1713.  Accordmg  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  she  was  succeeded  by  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  took  the  title  of  George  I.  The  Whigs 
now  regained  their  ascendency,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Walpole  (q.  v.),  now  rising  to  eminence,  at 
once  proceeded  to  impeach  the  more  important  of 
the  Tory  leaders.  Other  severities  drove  the  more 
impatient  of  that  party  to  attempt  bringing  in  the 
Pretender  by  force  of  arms.  In  1715,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  in  Scotland,  and  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater 
in  England,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion ;  both 
efforts,  however,  proved  abortive,  and  were  speedily 
crushed.  Eive  years  later,  occurred  the  frightful 
catastrophe  known  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  when 
the  nation  was  saved  from  anarchy  mainly  by 
the  exertions  of  Walpole.  The  latter  now  became 
premier  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  under 
him  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  England 
continued  steadily  to  advance,  though  little  improve- 
ment was  as  yet  perceptible  either  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  George  I.  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  George  II.  An  attempt  was  again  made 
by  the  Tories  to  oust  the  Whigs  from  power,  but 
was  frustrated  by  Walpole,  who  stfll  continued 
the  prime  mover  of  public  affairs.  In  1739,  after 
a  peace  of  extraordinary  duration,  he  was  forced 
by  popular  clamoiur  into  a  war  with  Spain,  on 
accoimt  of  some  efforts  made  by  that  country 
to  check  an  illicit  trade  carried  on  by  British 
merchants  in  its  American  colonies.  This  war  was 
feebly  carried  on,  and  ingloriously  terminated; 
but  the  attention  of  England  was  speedily  drawn 
towards  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession,  in  which  it 
was  involved  through  the  anxiety  of  the  king  for 
his  Hanoverian  possessions,  and  the  strong  antipathy 
of  the  people  to  the  French.  Walpole,  disapproving 
of  the  war,  was  driven  from  ofi&ce  in  1743  George 
II.  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  himself,  and 
at  Dettmgen  proved  himself  a  man  of  courage  and 
spirit.  But  the  success  of  the  French  at  Fontenoy 
m  1745  paralysed  the  efforts  of  England  during  the 
rest  of  the  campaign ;  and  in  1748,  after  nine  years' 
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flghtfiig,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
by  wliicli  it  was  agreed  that  both  nations  should 
mutually  restore  their  couqiiests,  and  go  back  to 
exactly  the  same  oonditidn  as  they  were  in  before 
the  war  !  MeauwMle,  a  second  attempt  had  been 
made  (1745—1746)  by  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  to  win  back  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
This  attempt,  known  as  the  second  rebellion,  was 
crushed  at  CuUoden  (April  16,  1746),  and  shortly 
after,  a  variety  of  important  measures  were  passed 
by  the  imperial  parliament  relating  to  Scotland 
generally,  and  to  llie  Highlands  in  particular,  which 
had  the  effect,  on  the  whole,  both  of  conciliating 
the  inhabitants  and  increasing  their  civilisation. 
Now,  after  a  long  period  of  indolence  and  poverty, 
Scotland  began  to  make  advances  towards  that 
equaUty  with  England,  in  respect  of  comfort  and 
prosperity,  which  it  has  since  attained. 

In  1756  broke  out  the  '  Seven  Years'  War,'  in 
which  Britain  took  the  side  of  Frederick  the  Great 
against  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland.  It 
achieved  no  triiunphs  in  Europe ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  suffered  a  signal  disgrace  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  40,000  men,  in  Hanover ; 
but  in  India,  CHve  deprived  the  French  of  most  of 
their  possessions,  while  "Wolfe,  in  the  New  World, 
conquered  their  colony  of  Canada.  In  the  midst  of 
this  war,  George  II.  died  (1760),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  III.,  whose  reign  proved 
to  be  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  annals  of  British  history.  At  this  time,  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  was  William  Pitt,  after- 
wards the  great  Earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  favour 
which  George  III.  shewed  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  a 
feeble  and  narrow-minded  Tory  nobleman,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  former  to  retire  from  office. 
Spain  now  joined  France  against  Britain,  as  Pitt 
had  foreseen  and  foretold ;  but  fortune  showered 
her  brightest  smiles  upon  the  arms  of  the  latter, 
and  at  the  peace  in  1763,  she  was  allowed  to 
retain  many  of  the  most  valuable  colonial  possessions 
of  both  her  antagonists.  These  wars,  however, 
largely  increased  the  national  debt. 

George  III.  now  shewed  himself  anxious  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  great  Whig  families 
who  had  brought  in  the  dynasty  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  nation  took  the  alarm,  and  for  some 
time  was  strongly  disaffected  towards  its  sovereign, 
who  was  believed  to  be  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  his  Scotch  premier,  the  Earl  of  Bute.  Popular 
indignation  at  last  forced  the  latter  to  resign  in 
1763.  His  successor,  Grenville,  inaugurated  his 
advancement  to  office  by  the  prosecution  for  libel 
of  Wilkes,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  Ms  attacks  both  on 
Bute  and  his  royal  master.  The  proceedings  in  this 
case  lasted  some  years,  and  were  attended  with 
tumults  of  a  serious  nature,  and  a  vehemence  if  not 
rancour  of  public  feehng  that  indicated  the  magni- 
tude of  the  discontent  which  prevailed.  During  the 
administration  of  Grenvflle,  too,  the  first  attempt 
was  made  to  tax  the  American  colonies  by  the 
passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  Against  this 
the  colonies  protested,  and  the  succeeding  Whig 
ministry  of  Rockingham  repealed  it.  This  ministry, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  was  replaced  by 
one  formed  by  Pitt,  now  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  finances  led  to 
another  attem][)t  at  American  taxation,  and  an  act 
for  imposing  duties  on  the  imports  of  tea,  glass,  and 
colours,  was  passed.  This  measure  excited  the  most 
determined  opposition  among  the  colonists ;  and 
finally,  in  1774,  war  broke  out  between  them  and 
the  mother-country,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  in 
which  the  former  were  supjjorted  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.     It  resulted  in  the  acknowledgment 


of  their  independence,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
republic  of  the  United  States  (1783).  During  almost 
the  whole  of  this  unhappy  contest,  the  ministry  of 
Lord  North  directed  the  policy  of  the  country ;  a,nd 
it  was  only  the  success  of  a  vote  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  that  forced  them  to  resign  early  in  1782. 
It  was  followed  by  the  second  Rockingham  ministry, 
and  that  soon  after  by  the  Shelbume  ministry,  only 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  in  it  of  the  younger 
Pitt.  The  lukewarm  Whiggism  of  Lord  Shelburne 
gave  offence  to  Fox  and  other  more  advanced  poli- 
tical thinners ;  the  result  was  a  coahtion  of  the 
Foxites  with  the  followers  of  Lord  North.  This 
coahtion,  factious  and  unprincipled  in  the  last 
degree,  triumphed,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Coah- 
tion ministry,  held  the  seals  of  office  during  the  year 
1783.  Fox's  India  BUI,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
virtually  to  transfer  the  government  and  patronage 
of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  This  bill 
was  considered  by  the  king  to  aim  at  fixing  the 
ministry  in  power  beyond  the  control  of  both  him- 
self and  the  people,  and  having  induced  the  House 
of  Lords  to  reject  it,  he  compelled  the  ministry 
to  resign.  Pitt  was  then  appointed  prime  minister 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  See  Pitt.  In 
1786  commenced  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
who  was  impeached  by  the  Whig  leaders,  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Sheridan,  but  was  ultimately  acquitted. 
Meanwhile,  the  progress  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land was  unquestionable  ;  manufactures  increased, 
agriculture  improved,  and — especially  in  Scotland — 
an  interest  in  the  discussion  of  political  and  other 
questions  of  importance  spread  through  the  com- 
munity, as  may  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  poetry  of 
Robert  Burns.  The  French  Revolution  (1789)  at  first 
strengthened  this  interest,  but  the  excesses  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  produced  a  decided  reaction ;  and 
for  many  years  all  classes,  at  least  all  the  so-caUed 
'  respectable  classes,'  were  fanatically  averse  to  the 
slightest  innovation.  In  1793,  the  ministry  of  Pitt, 
without  any  real  cause,  declared  war  against  the 
French  republic,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan.  This  contest  lasted  till  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1801,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  very 
disastrous  to  G.  B.,  except  at  sea,  where  the  victories 
of  Howe,  off  Brest,  Jervis,  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 
Duncan,  off  Camperdown,  and  Nelson  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  served  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
Other  features  of  the  time  were  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Britain  by  the  French,  which  called 
forth  volunteer  corps  in  every  part  of  the  island ; 
the  Irish  rebeUion,  which,  though  assisted  by  a 
French  force,  proved  a  failure ;  and  the  trial 
and  condemnation  at  Edinburghi  of  the  popular 
reformers.  Mure,  Palmer,  &c.  Pitt,  who  had  left 
office  just  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  was  succeeded 
by  Addington,  who  was  compelled  to  renew  the 
war  with  Bonaparte  in  1803,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  latter  evaded  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions of  that  peace.  Again,  Bonaparte  threatened 
to  invade  the  country,  and  colleoted  an  immense 
flotilla  at  Boulogne,  professedly  for  that  purpose,  in 
1803,  but  was  completely  kept  in  check  by  Nelson. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805  nearly  annihilated 
the  navy  of  France  and  Spain;  but  on  land,  the 
arms  of  France  were  victorious ;  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  (1805)  broke  up  most  effectually  that 
coalition  of  continental  powers  against  France 
which  G.  B.  had  fostered  and  formed.  The  shock  of 
this  disaster  gave  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  who  expired 
in  the  beginning  of  1806,  and  was  followed  to 
the  grave  in  the"  autumn  of  the  same  year  by 
his  rival,  Fox.  The  overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena 
and  Ajierstadt,  and  of  Russia  at  Friedland,  placed 
G.  B.  in  a  most  perilous  predicament.     All  the 
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nations  of  Europe  were  compelled  by  Bonaparte  to 
exclude  British  merchandise  from  their  ports,  and 
the  island  of  G.  B.  itself  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  Secure,  however,  in  the  protection  of 
her  invincible  navy,  she  bore  up  bravely  against 
her  terrible  isolation,  increased  her  intercourse  with 
her  own  vast  colonies,  ruined  the  commerce  of  her 
enemies,  and  never  ceased  her  efforts  to  undernaine 
the  influence  of  her  great  enemy  on  the  continent. 
The  first  people  that  shewed  a  tendency  to  revolt 
against  the  arrogant  tyranny  of  Bonaparte  were 
the  Spaniards.  G.  B.  at  once  offered  to  assist 
them  with  arms  and  money ;  and  in  1808  a  force 
was  landed  in  Portugal  under  the  coimnand  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  war  which  ensued  (known  as  the  '  PeninsiUar 
War ')  lasted  till  1814,  and  ended  in  the  French 
being  driven  back  in  disorder  into  their  own 
country  at  Toulouse.  Meanwhile,  ruin  had  overtaken 
the  French  army  in  Russia;  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  had  combined  with  G.  B.  against  Bona- 
parte ;  and  in  1814  the  allies  entered  Paris,  and  the 
French  emperor  was  forced  to  abdicate,  and  retire 
to  Elba.  His  return  in  1815,  once  more  threw 
Europe  into  disorder  and  agitation ;  but  his  power 
was  finally  shattered  at  Waterloo  by  WeUington 
and  Blucher,  and  peace  restored  to  Europe.  The 
contest  had  cost  Britain  (which  had  to  subsidise 
most  of  her  allies)  an  enormous  expense.  See 
Debt,  National.  Early  in,  the  same  year,  G.  B. 
closed  an  unsatisfactory  war  with  America,  which 
had  lasted  two  years  and  a  half,  and  which  had 
originated  in  the  assumption  by  G.  B.  of  her  right 
to  search  for  and  impress  British  sailors  on  board 
the  commercial  shipping  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  long  conflict  between  France  and 
Europe  was  over,  the  thoughts  of  the  people  were 
again  turned  to  the  question  of  political  reform. 
Four  years  of  extraordinary  mercantile  depression, 
which  followed  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  partly 
resulting  from  bad  harvests,  and  partly  from 
G.  B.'s  having  ceased  to  enjoy  that  monopoly  of 
commerce  which  she  did  during  the  war,  had 
made  the  people  discontented,  and  the  shame- 
ful massacre  of  the  Manchester  operatives  in  St 
Peter's  Fields  by  the  yeomanry  in  1819 — commonly 
known  as  the  Peterloo  Massacre — excited  strong 
indignation ;  but  a  horror  of  anything  revolutionary 
Btdl  possessed  the  upper  and  a  large  section  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  severe  measures  were  passed, 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  discontent  among 
the  working-classes.  In  1820,  George  III.  died,  and 
was  siicceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  George  IV.  The 
trial  of  his  consort.  Queen  Caroline,  which  occurred 
in  the  same  year,  shattered  his  popularity,  which 
was  never  very  great.  The  commercial  reforms  of 
Huskisson,  supported  by  Canning,  which  marked  the 
next  two  years,  added  immensely  to  the  prosperity 
of  G.  B.,  and  capital  grew  so  abundant,  that  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies  were  formed,  as  a 
means  of  giving  it  a  wider  range.  Many  of  their 
projects  for  traffic  in  remote  countries  were  quite 
visionary,  and  ended  disastrously,  involving  in 
ruin  (between  October  1825  and  February  1826) 
fifty-nine  English  provincial  banks,  and  inflicting 
the  greatest  misery  upon  the  working-classes,  who 
were  for  some  time  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Irish  Catholics  began 
to  clamour  for  emancipation  from  their  civil  dis- 
abilities. The  older  and  more  inflexible  Tories, 
who  were  still  dominant  in  parliament,  opposed 
it;  but  the  intense  determination  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  powerful  eloquence  of  their  cham- 
pion, Daniel  O'ConneU,  at  last  prevailed,  and  in 
1829,  the  ministry  of  Wellington,  yielding  to  the 
storm,  itself  proposed  and  carried  the  measure. 
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In  1830,  George  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  William  IV.  The  outburst  of  the 
July  revolution  in  France  quickened  the  paces  of 
British  reformers  ;  the  demand  of  the  nation  for  an 
improvement  in  the  parliamentary  representation 
became  very  strong;  and  in  November  1830,  after 
an  exclusion  from  oflice  of  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
Whigs  once  more  ascended  into  power  'on  the 
breath  of  popiUar  applause,'  and  the  ministry  of  Earl 
Grey  immortalised  itself  by  passing  the  'Reform 
Bm.'  Another  of  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  posterity  was  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies  (1834).  The  reform  of  the  English 
poor-law,  and  in  the  mode  of  electing  municipal 
authorities  in  Scotland,  also  deserves  mention  ;  but 
in  1834  the  Whig  ministry  was  dismissed  by  the 
sovereign.  Sir  Robert  Peel  now  became  premier, 
but  the  Whigs  were  still  in  a  majority  in  the  House, 
and  Peel  was  compelled  to  resign.  The  Melbourne 
administration  which  followed  carried  several  small 
though  beneficial  measures  of  reform,  but  it  failed 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  lower 
classes  were  becoming  Radical  and  Chartist,  while 
the  middle  classes,  contented  with  the  political 
power  which  the  Reform  Bill  had  secured  to  them, 
were  growing  apathetic,  and  in  many  cases,  from 
dread  of  the  masses,  were  leaning  towards  Toryism. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  William  IV.  died 
in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  the  Princess 
Victoria,  the  present  ruler  of  tlie  united  empire.  In 
1841,  the  Whig  ministry  succumbed  to  a  vote  of  'no 
confidence,'  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  more  assumed 
the  helm  of  state.  The  principles  of  free  trade  now 
began  to  be  actively  advocated ;  pubhc  opinion  was 
leavened  by  the  platform  addresses  of  Mr  Cobden 
and  Mr  Bright,  until  the  prime  minister  himself 
was  finally  converted,  and  in  1846  carried,  what  he 
had  long  opposed,  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws.  Three  years  before  the  abolition  of 
the  corn-laws,  a  great  religious  schism  took  place  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  body  calling  itself  the  '  Free  Church 
of  Scotland '  (q.  v.).  Other  important  incidents  of 
this  period  were  the  Chinese  and  Afghan  wars  ;  the 
Chartist  agitation,  which  reached  its  climax  in 
the  monster  petition  of  1848,  got  up  by  Feargus 
O'Connor  and  his  friends ;  the  series  of  failures  in 
the  potato-crop  of  Ireland,  involving  that  country  in 
terrible  misery,  and  inundating  G.  B.  with  paupers. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  succeeded  in  the  government 
of  the  country  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  did  not 
prove  as  popular  a  minister  as  was  anticipated, 
and  in  1852  the  old  Tory  party  returned  to  power, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli.  It 
was,  however,  beaten  on  its  budget,  and  forced 
to  resign  in  less  than  a  year,  when  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
During  the  ministry  of  this  nobleman,  the  Crimean 
War  began  (1854) ;  but  as  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
considered  to  be  somewhat  pro-Russian  in  his  likings, 
he  was  obhged  to  make  way  for  Lord  Pahnerston 
in  1855.  Two  years  later  (May  1857),  the  Indian 
Mutiny  broke  out,  and  the  energies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  suppress  it,  but 
were  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success. 
Never  did  British  soldiers  exhibit  equal  heroism, 
both  physical  and  moral.  Since  1855,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval  (1858—1859,  when 
Lord  Derby  returned  to  office),  the  government 
of  the  country  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  nation  has,  on  the  whole, 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  The  most 
vital  and  important  question  that  has  stirred  the 
community  during  the  last  decade  is  that  of  National 
Education.  The  necessity  for  such  a  system  is 
virtually  admitted  by  government  in   its  practice 
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of  suBsidising  '  denominational  schools,'  but  religious 
differences  and  'vested  interests'  have  as  yet  proved 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  realisation. 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  Royal  Arms  op.  The  arms 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  thus  borne  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 


Royal  Arms  of  Great  Britain  : 

Quarterly,  first  and  fourth  gu.,  three  lions  pass.  gard.  in 
pale,  or,  for  England;  second,  or  a  lion  rampant  within  a 
double  tressure  flory  counterflory  gu.,  for  Scotland;  third, 
az.  a  harp  or,  stringed  ar.,  for  Ireland ;  all  surrounded  by  the 
Garter. 

Crest. — Upon  the  royal  helmet,  the  imperial  crown  proper, 
thereon  a  lion  statant  gardant  or,  imperially  crowned,  also 
proper. 

Supporters. — Dexter,  a  lion  rampant  gardant  or,  crowned 
as  the  crest.  ^  Sinister,  a  unicorn  ar.,  armed,  crined,  and  uiiguled 
or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  composed  of  crosses  piittfie  and  fleurs- 
de-lis,  a  chain  affixed  thereto,  passing  between  the  fore-legs, 
and  reflexed  over  the  back,  also  or. 

Motto. — Bieu  et  mon  Droit  in  the  compartment  below  the 
shield,  with  the  Union  rose,  shamroclc,  and  thistle  ingrafted 
on  the  same  stem. 

Anns  have  been  ascribed  by  heralds  to  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  mouarchs  of  England  in  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries ;  but  as  heraldry  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  unknown  till  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  they 
must  be  dealt  with  as  fabulous.  However,  at  a 
period  almost  before  the  earliest  dawnings  of  here- 
ditary coat-armour,  the  sovereigns  of  England,  in 
common  with  various  other  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom, adopted  the  hon  as  their  device.  Richard 
I.,  in  his  earliest  seal,  has  two  lions,  which  are 
borne  counter-rampant ;  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  third  crusade, 
the  great  seal  of  Cceur-de-Lion  represents  the 
three  lions  in  pale  and  passant  gardant,  as  they 
have  been  almost  uuifonnly  depicted  since.  The 
only  subsequent  instance  of  which  we  are  aware 
of  any  variation  in  the  number  is  on  a  seal  of 
the  Carmelites  at  Oxford,  in  which  Edward  III. 
is  represented  in  a  surcoat  charged  with  four 
hons  in  pale  passant  gardant,  a  proof  of  the 
latitude  which  heralds  occasionally  allowed  them- 
selves as  late  as  the  berinning  of  the  14th 
century.  In  1340,  Edward  III:,  in  virtue  of  the 
supposed  right  of  his  mother,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  and  quartered  the  arms  of  France 
with  those  of  England,  giving  to  the  former  the 
precedence.  The  leiurs-de-lis  were  then  generally 
borne  sans  nombre ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  they  were  reduced  to  three, 
borne  or  on  a  field  azure.  No  further  change 
took  place  in  the  royal  escutcheon  until  the  time 
of  James  I.,  except   that  Mary,  on   her   second 


Great  Seal,  made  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II., 
impaled  the  arms  of  Spain  and  England. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  England,  quartered  the  arms  borne  by 
preceding  sovereigns  with  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  being  France 
and  England  quartered  as  before,  the  second  quar- 
ter the  Kon  rampant  of  Scotland  within  the  double 
tressiu-e  (see  Scotland,  Arms  of),  and  the  third 
quarter  the  harp  of  Ireland  (see  Ireland,  Arms  op). 
The  royal  arms  were  similarly  borne  by  all  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart  till  the  reign  of 
Anne,  except  that  William  III.  bore  over  all  the 
eoat  of  Nassau  (az.  semg  of  billets,  a  lion  rampant 
or)  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland  brought 
about  a  material  change.  England  and  Scotland 
impaled  were  placed  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarter, 
France  in  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third. 
The  accession  of  George  I.  displaced  England  and 
France  from  the  fourth  quarter,  to  make  way  for 
the  arms  of  his  majesty's  German  dominions. 
These  were  gu.  two  lions  passant  gardant  in  pale 
for  Brunsviok,  impaled  with  or,  seme  of  hearts 
gu.  a  Kon  rampant  az.,  for  Luneburg,  having  the 
arms  of  aticient  Saxony — viz.,  gu.  a  norse  courant 
ar.  entg  eu  base,  and  in  a  shield  surtout  gu.  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne  proper,  being  the  badge  of 
the  arch-treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  A 
further  alteration  took  place  on  the  union  with 
Ireland,  when  George  III.  laid  aside  the  titular 
assumption  of  king  of  France,  and  abandoned  the 
French  ensigns.  The  arms  of  England  were  now 
made  to  occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  Scot- 
land the  second,  and  Ireland  the  third,  while  the 
German  ensigns  were  relegated  to  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence.  These  last  were  finally  abandoned 
on  the  severance  of  Hanover  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  which  took  place  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  royal  escutcheon  thus 
assumed  its  present  arrangement. 

From  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  under  James  I.,  up  to  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  the  royal  arms  were  somewhat 
differently  marshalled  in  Scotland,  Scotland  being 
allowed  in  all  Scottish  seals,  ensigns,  and  arms  to 
occupy  the  first  and  fourth  quarter,  and  England 
the  second,  while  the  whole  were  ensigned  with  the 
crown  of  Scotland ;  but  the  Act  of  tfniou  of  1707 
recognises  no  royal  ensigns  but  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  are  to  be  '  such  as  her  majesty 
shaU  think  fit;'  and  by  39,  40  Geo.  HI.  c.  67,  on 
the  union  with  Ireland,  it  was  enacted  that  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  United  Kingdom  '  shall 
be  such  as  his  majesty  by  his  royal  proclamation 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  pleased  to  appoint.'  The  practice,  which 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland,  of  giving 
the  precedence  to  the  Scottish  lion  in  the  royiS 
shield,  is  incorrect,  though  the  error  has  been 
committed  in  several  of  the  official  seals  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  lion  passant  as  the  crest  of  England  first 
appears  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Edward  III. 

The  supporters  borne  in  former  times  by  the  kings 
of  England  varied  much,  particularly  during  the 
early  period  when  these- appendages  of  the  shield 
were  invested  with  more  of  a  decorative  than  a 
heraldic  character,  and  perhaps  often  left  to  the 
fancy  of  the  engraver.  When  the  arms  of  any  of 
the  EngUsh  sovereigns  from  Richard  II.  to  Edward 
IV.  are  represented  with  supporters,  the  animals 
selected  are  almost  indifferently  lions,  antelopes,  or 
white  harts,  and  occasionally  their  place  is  supplied 
by  angels.  Edward  IV.'s  shield  is  sometimes  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  a  black  bull,  and  Richard 
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III.'s  in  one  instance — in  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum — on  both  sides  by  white  boars.  During 
the  reigns  of  Henries  VII.  and  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  the  lion,  red  dragon,  and 
greyhound  were  the  supporters  most  in  vogue,  and 
as  the  herald  or  engraver  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  represent  aU  taiee  at  once,  he  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  select  any  two  at  pleasure.  James  I. 
for  the  first  time  clearly  defined  the  royal  sup- 
porters, adopting  the  lion  of  England  and  unicorn 
of  Scotland  as  they  have  ever  since  been  borne, 
the  Unicom  having  been,  up  to  1707,  allowed  the 
precedence  in  Scotland. 

GREAT  CIRCLE  or  TANGENT  SAILING. 
In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  advantages  of 
great  circle  sailing,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  places  on  the 
earth's  surface  is  along  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  (see 
Sphejre)  ;  for  instance,  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  places  in  the  same  latitude  is  not  along  the 
parallel  of  latitude,  but  along  an  arc  of  a  circle 
whose  plane  would  pass  throng  the  two  places  and 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  object,  then,  of  great 
circle  sailing  is  to  determine  what  the  course  of  a 
ship  must  be  in  order  that  it  may  coincide  with  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  thus  render  the 
distance  sailed  over  the  least  possible.  This  problem 
may  be  solved  in  two  ways,  either  by  means  of 
an  instrument  called  the  '  spherograph,'  or  by  the 
computation  of  a  spherical  triangle.  The  first  of 
these  methods  wiU  be  explained  under  the  head  of 
Sphekogeaph  (q.  v.).  The  method  by  computation 
will  be  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagram : 


nwse  represents  a  meridian  which  passes  through 
the  place  p,  nxvs  another  meridian  through  the 
place  X,  and  pxm  a  portion  of  a  great  circle ;  let  p 
be  the  place  sailed  from,  and  x  the  place  sailed  to, 
then  px  is  the  great  circle  track,  and  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  length  of  px  (called  the  distance), 
and  the  angle  xpe  which  it  makes  with  the  meridian 
(called  the  course).  To  determine  these  two,  we 
have  three  things  given :  nx,  the  co-latitude  of  x ; 
np,  the  co-latitude  of  p ;  and  the  angle  xnp,  which, 
measured  along  ve,  gives  the  difference  of  longitude. 
The  problem  thus  becomes  a  simple  case  of  spherical 
trigonometry,  the  way  of  solving  which  will  be 
foimd  in  any  of  the  ordinary  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Prom  the  theory  of  great  circle  sailuig,  the  follow- 
ing most  prominent  features  are  at  once  deduced: 
A  ship  sailing  on  a  great  circle  makes  straight  for 
the  port,  and  crosses  the  meridians  at  an  angle  which 
is  always  varying,  whereas,  by  other  sailings,  the 
ship  crosses  all  maMians  at  the  same  angle,  or,  in 
74 


nautical  phrase.  Tier  head  is  Tcept  on  the  same  point 
of  the  compass,  and  she  never  steers  for  the  port  direct 
till  it  is  in  sight.  As  Mercator's  Chart  (q.  v.)  is  the 
one  used  by  navigators,  and  on  it  the  course  by  the 
ordinary  sailings  is  laid  down  as  a  straight  line,  it 
follows,  from  the  previous  observations,  that  the 
great  circle  track  must  be  represented  by  a  curve, 
and  a  httle  consideration  will  shew  that  the  latter 
must  always  lie  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the 
former.  If  the  track  is  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, it  lies  nearer  the  north  pole;  if  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  it  is  nearer  the  south  pole. 
This  explains  how  a.  curve-line  on  the  chart 
represents  a  shorter  track  between  two  places 
than  a  straight  line  does ;  for  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude is  the  same  for  both  tracks,  and  the  great 
circle  has  the  advantage  of  the  shorter  degrees 
measured  on  the  higher  circles  of  latitude.  Con- 
sequently, the  higher  the  latitude  is,  the  more 
do  the  tracks  differ,  especially  if  the-two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel.  The  point  of  maximum 
separation,  as  it  is  called,  is  that  point  in  the 
great  circle  which  is  furthest  from  the  rhumb-hne 
on  Mercator's  chart.  Since  the  errors  of  Dead- 
Reckoning  (q.  V.)  prevent  a  ship  from  being  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  on  a  prescribed  track,  and 
thus  necessitate  the  calculation  of  a  new  path,  in 
practice,  the  accurate  projection  of  a  great  circle 
track  on  the  chart  would  be  a,  waste  of  time.  In 
general,  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  down  three  points — 
the  place  sailed  from,  the  place  sailed  to,  and  the 
point  of  maximum  separation,  and  through  these 
points  to  draw  an  arc  of  a  circle.  As  the  rhumb- 
line  and  great  circle  track  between  two  places,  one 
in  north  latitude  and  the  other  in  south  latitude, 
cross  each  other  at  the  equator,  in  this  case  there 
will  be  two  points  of  maximum  separation,  and 
the  course  and  distance  must  be  calculated  for  each 
side  of  the  equator  separately.  Many  ignorantly 
object  to  gre.at  circle  sailing  on  the  ground  that, 
on  account  of  constant  change  of  bearings,  a  ship 
cannot  be  navigated  on  the  correct  course  ;  but, 
in  fact,  all  that  is  required  of  a  navigator  is  to 
sail  as  near  to  his  great  circle  track  as  convenient ; 
and  each  separate  course  will  be  a  tangent  to  his 
track,  and  the  shorter  these  tangents  are  made, 
the  more  wiU  the  length  of  a  voyage  be  diminished. 
We  may  here  mention  that  a  chart  constructed  on 
the  Onomonic  Projection  (q.  v.)  represents  all  great 
circle  tracks  as  straight  lines.     See  Navigation.  ■ 

GREAT  PISH  RIVER  is  the  name  of  two 
streams  in  opposite  extremities  of  the  British 
empire.— 1.  G.  E.  R.  in  Cape  Colony  rises  in  the 
Snowy  Mountains  ;  and,  after  a  generally  south- 
eastern course  of  230  miles,  it  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  lat.  33°  25'  S.  and  long.  27°  E.,  having 
at  its  mouth  a  bar,  which  renders  it '  inaccessible 
to  any  decked  vessel.— 2.  G.  P.  R.  of  British  North 
America,  known  chiefly  as  the  route  of  Back  and 
King,  in  search  of  Ross,  enters  an  inlet  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  67°  8'  N.  and  long.  94°  40'  W., 
after  a  north-east  course,  the  length  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Its  character 
is  as  unfavourable  as  its  position  to  navigation  and 
commerce. 

GREAT  KANAWHA,  a  considerable  river  of 
North  America,  and  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  is 
called  New  River  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
and  rises  m  the  north-west  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  between  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  Mountain. 
It  flows  flrst  north-east  for  upwards  of  100  miles 
between  parallel  mountain-ranges,  then  turning 
north  and  north-west,  it  breaks  through  several 
ridges  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  continues  to  flow  in 
a  north-west  direction  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio 
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at  Point  Pleasant,  after  a  ooiiraa  of  about  400  miles. 
About  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  being  joined  by 
the  Gauley  river,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  G.  K. ; 
and  two  miles  lower,  its  course  is  marked  by  a 
remarkably  picturesque  fall  of  about  50  feet.  Up 
to  this  fall,  the  river  is  navigable. 

GREAT  MA'ELOW,  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  in  Buckinghamshire,  finely  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  in  lat. 
51°  34'  N.,  and  long.  0°  46'  W.,  31  miles  north-west 
of  London.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed  by  a 
suspension-bridge  (constructed  in  1835),  which  has 
a  span  of  225  feet.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
sUk,  lace,  and  paper.  G.  M.  returns  two  members 
to  parliament.    Pop.  in  1861,  6505. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE,  a  remarkable  and  exten- 
sive sheet  of  water  in  the  north  of  Utah  Territory, 
North  America,  has  given  name  to  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (q.  v.),  the  Mormon  metropolis,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  its  south-eastern  extremity.  It  lies  in 
one  of  the  great  vaUeys  or  basins  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  and  is  about  70  miles  long  and  30 
miles  broad,  yet  its  average  depth  is  only  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  it  nowhere  exceeds  a  depth  of  33 
feet.  Its  surface  is  4200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake,  several  islands 
rise  as  :liigh  as  3250  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water  ;  the  principal  island  is  in  lat.  41°  10'  N.,  and 
long.  112°  21'  W.  The  islands  are  9  in  number,  one 
of  them  is  12  miles,  and  another  16  nules  in  length. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  as  to  form  one  of 
the  purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  known  in 
the  world.  It  contains  22  per  cent,,  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  slightly  mixed  with  other  salts.  This  lake, 
in  whose  waters  no  living  creature  is  found,  receives 
from  the  south,  by  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the 
Utah  lake,  which  are  fresh,  and  those  of  the  Wear 
river  from  the  north  ;  but  it  has  no  outlet.  It  has 
been  called  the  'still  innocent  Dead  Sea;'  and 
certainly  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  wild, 
weird  aspect  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  lakes 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  The  first  mention  of 
the  G.  S.  L.  was  by  Baron  La  Hontan,  in  1689, 
who  did  not  himself  visit  it,  but  who  gathered 
some  notions  of  it  from  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  first  explored  and  described  in 
1843,  by  Colonel  Eremont.  A  thorough  survey  was 
made  in  1849—1850  by  Captain  Howard  Stansbury 
of  the  United  States  army,  whose  report  was 
printed  in  1852.    See  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Utah. 

GREAT  SEAL.  By  Act  of  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  (5  Anne,  c.  8),  one  Great  Seal 
for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  is  used  for 
sealing  writs  to  summon  the  parliament,  for  treaties 
with  foreign  states,  and  all  public  acts  of  state 
affecting  Great  Britain.  The  holder  of  the  Great 
Seal  is  now  generally  called  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  seal  is  also  Kept  in  Scotland  for  sealing  grants  and 
writs  aflfeotiug  private  rights  there.  By  the  law  of 
England,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  custody  of 
limatics,  which  is  a  quasi  judicial  power ;  but  he  has 
no  authority  to  act  in  this  capacity  in  Scotland, 
where  a  similar  authority  is  vested  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  As  regards  Ireland,  the  Act  of  Union,  39 
and  40  Geo'.  III.  c.  67,  provided  that  various  acts 
as  to  summoning  parliament,  &c.,  should  be  done 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  but 
in  other  respects,  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  union. 

GREAT  SLAVE  LAKE,  an  extensive  and 
irre^ar  sheet  of  water  in  British  North  America, 
is  situated  in  lat.  between  60°  40'  and  63°  N.,  and 
in  long,  between  109°  30'  and  117°  30'  W.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth    60  miles.      It  is   surroimded,   especially 


on  the  north,  by  rugged  and  precipitous  shores ; 
it  contains  many  islands,  some  of  them  wooded, 
and  ia  wholly  frozen  over  for  six  months  of  every 
year.  On  the  north,  it  receives  the  surplus  waters 
of  Lake  Aylmer  and  Lake  Artillery,  and  on  the 
south,  those  of  Lake  Athabaaka.  Its  own  surplus- 
age of  water  is  carried  off  by  the  Mackenzie  River 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

GREAT  SLAVE  RIVER,  a  river  of  British 
North  America,  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Athabaska 
into  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  flows  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  It  is  about 
300  miles  in  length  ;  its  banks  in  many  parts  are 
well  wooded ;  and  its  course,  which  in  the  upper 
part  is  iaterrupted  by  falls  and  rapids,  lies  through 
an  alluvial  region  in  the  lower  part. 

GREAT  WALL  OP  CHINA.  See  Chinese 
Empire. 

GREAVES  (Fr.  OrSve),  pieces  of  armour  formerly 
used  as  a  defence  for  the  legs  (in  the  patois  of 
Burgundy,  grdve  still  signifies  '  shin ').  They  were 
originally  made  of  leather,  quilted  linen,  &c.,  and 
afterwards  of  steel,  hollowed  to  fit  the  front  of 
the  legs,  and  fastened  with  straps  behind.  The 
Greeks  termed  them  knemides  (whence  the  frequent 
expression  in  the  Iliad,  euhnemides  Acliaioi,  the 
'  weU-greaved  Greeks '),  and  the  Romans  Ocrece. 

GREBE  {Podiceps),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
OolymMdoB,  having  the  feet  webbed  not  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  by  a  separate  membrane  for  each  toe, 
united  only  at  the  base.  The  tarsi  (shanks)  are  so 
much  compressed  as  to  be  almost  like  blades.  The 
claws  are  large  and 
flat.  The  bill  is  about 
as  long  as  the  head, 
straight,  and  conical. 
The  wings  are  short. 
There  is  no  tail.  The 
legs  are  attached  so 
far  back,  that  the 
birds  when  on  land 
assume  an  erect  posi- 
tion, like  penguins. 
They  walk  with  diffi- 
culty, and  all  then- 
motions  on  land 
are  awkward.  They 
sometimes  shufiie 
along  on  their  bellies 
like  seals.  But  in 
water  they  are  ex- 
tremely agile;    they  
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with  extreme  quick- 
ness if  alarmed,  and 


pass  to  very  considerable  distances  under  water, 
moving  there  by  means  of  their  feet  allone,  and 
threading  their  way  with  wonderful  expertness 
among  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 
They  feed  on  fishes,  batraohians,  crustaceans,  and 
other  aquatic. animals,  partly  also  on  vegetable  food. 
They  are  said  sometimes  to  carry  their  young  under 
their  wings,  and  even  to  take  them  under  water 
with  them  in  diving  to  escape  from  enemies.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  genus  is  very  wide, 
and  some  of  its  species  are  also  very  widely  distri- 
buted. Pour  species  are  British,  two  of  which  aro 
only  winter  birds  of  passage ;  but  the  Gbeat-ckested 
G.  (P.  cristatus),  and  the  Little  G.  (P.  minor),  also 
called  Dabchiok  or  Dobchiok,  are  resident  all  the 
year.  The  Little  G.  is  by  far  the  most  common 
British  species.  It  does  not  exceed  ten  inches  in 
length.  The  Great-crested  G.  is  rare,  even  in  winter, 
when  the  number  is  increased  by  visitants  from  the 
north.    It  is  sometimes  called  the  SATiif  G.,  from 
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tlie  beautiful  shining  silvery  feathers  of  the  lower 
parts  of  its  body,  on  account  of  which  it  is  in  great 
request,  the  skin  being  used  to  make  muffs  for  ladies, 
or  cut  into  narrow  strips  for  trimming  their  dresses. 
G.-shooting  is  a  favourite  amusement  on  the  Lake 
of  Geneva ;  the  G.  is  pursued  by  a  boat,  whilst  it 
seeks  to  escape  by  diving  and  swimming  under 
water.  The  males  of  some  of  the  grebes  have  the 
head  finely  ornamented  with  tufts.  The  plumage 
of  most  of  them  varies  much  at  different  ages  and 
seasons. 

GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  origin  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  is,  like  the  origin  of  every 
art  and  science  in  that  country,  mixed  up  with 
mythical  and  fabulous  history.  It  is  divided  into 
three  styles,  and  each  of  these  has  its  mythical 
origin.  Thus,  the  Doric  is  said  to  have  been  copied, 
from  the  early  wooden  hxxts  of  the  aborigines ;  the 
Ionic,  which  sprang  up  among  the  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  have  been  modelled  on  the  grace- 
ful proportions  of  the  female  figure,  as  the  Doric 
had  been  on  the  more  robust  form  of  a  man — 
the  volutes  representing  the  curls  of  the  hair,  the 
fluting  the  folds  of  the  drapery,  &o.  The  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  Corinthian  style  is  very  pretty : 
a  nurse  had  deposited  in  a  basket  on  the  grave  of 
a  departed  child  the  toys  she  had  amused  herself 
with  when  alive.  The  basket  was  placed  accident- 
ally on  the  root  of  an  acanthus,  and  in  spring, 
when  the  leaves  grew,  they  curled  gracefully  round 
the  basket,  and  under  a  flat  stone  which  was  laid 
on  the  top  of  it.  Callimachus,  the  sculptor,  seeing 
it,  caught  the  idea,  and  worked  out  at  Corinth  the 
beautiful  capital  since  called  after  that  city. 

Modern  discoveries  have,  however,  shewn  that 
Greece  owed  much  to  the  earlier  civilisation  of  the 
countries  which  preceded  it  in  history.  To  the 
architecture  of  one  or  other  of  these,  almost  every 
feature  of  Greek  architecture  can  be  traced.  But 
it  is  for  the  first  idea  only  that  the  Greeks  are 
indebted  to  Egypt  and  Assyria;  whatever  forms 
they  adopted,  they  so  modified  and  improved  as  to 
make  them  part  of  their  own  architecture. 

Grecian  architecture  is  divided  into. three  styles 
■ — the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  (see  Coltjmn, 
figs.  4,  5,  6).  Of  these  the  Doric  is  the  oldest. 
The  earliest  example   which  remains  is  the  temple 
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at  Corinth,  which  was  biult  about  650  B.  c.  The 
remains  of  this  temple  shew  the  various  members 
of  the  style  fully  .developed,  but  they  are  all  of  a 
massive  and  heavy  description,  strongly  resembling 
in  this  respect  their  prototype  the  architecture 
of  Egypt.  There  is  now  no  doubt,  although  the 
intermediate  steps  are  lost,  that  the  Doric  style 
took  its  origin  from  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Beni- 
Hassan  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  of  which  fig.  1  is  an  existing 
example.  The  pillars  of  one  of  these  tombs  appear 
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at  first  sight  to  be  Doric ;  it  is  only  on  close  inspec- 
tion that  we  find  that  the  Echinus  (q.  v.)  is  wanting 
under  the  capital.  The  echinus  was,  however,  used 
by  the  Egyptians.  We  here  find  ourselves  in  the 
cradle  of  Greek  art.  This  is  the  spot  where  we 
must  seek  for  the  first  origin  of  the  style,  not  in 
Greece,  where  the  earliest  example  is  already  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts.  The  earlier  the  example,  the 
more  massive  the  form.  This  comjjletely  disproves 
the  theory,  that  the  pillars  were  copies  of  stems  of 
trees  used  as  posts.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
first  pillars  were  square  piers  of  rubble  or  brick- 
work, with  a  flat  stone  or  tile  laid  on  the  top,  to 
form  a  good  bed  for  the  beams  to  rest  on.  These 
formed  the  architrave,  stretchiag  from  pier  to  pier, 
on  which  rested  the  cross-beams  supporting  the 
rafters  of  the  roof,  the  ends  of  the  latter  suggesting 
the  dentils  and  modiUions  (mutules)  of  the  cornice, 
the  former,  the  triglyphs  (see  Entablatbeb).  The 
square  form  of  the  pier  was  afterwards  modifled 
fcy  cutting  off  the  corners,  and  again  cutting  off 
the  remaining  corners,  until  the  polygon  suggested 
the  fluted  shaft.  The  same  process  was  after- 
wards gone  through  by  the  medieval  architects  in 
developmg  the  Piers  (q.  v.)  of  Gothic  architecture. 

After  the  temple  at  Corinth,  the  next  remaining 
example  is  the  temple  at  .^gina  (q.  v.),  bmlt  about 
a  century  later,  or  650  B.  c.  There  may  have  been 
many  temples  of  the  same  date,  but  none  now  exist ; 
they  were  probably  destroyed  during  the  Persian 
war,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  finer  buildings 
during  the  great  building  epoch  of  Greece  which 
succeeded  that  war,  and  when  she  was  at  the 
summit  of  her  power.  Of  this  epoch,  we  have  many 
rfemains.  The  temple  of  Theseus  and  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens  (438  B.C.),  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(440  B.C.),  ApoUo  Epicurius  at  Bassze,  Minerva  at 
Sunium,  and  all  the  best  examples  of  the  Doric 
style  of  Greece,  are  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  Besides 
the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  the  countries  colonised 
by  the  Greeks  to  which  we  can  look  for  remains 
of  Greek  architecture.  The  Dorian  colonists  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia  carried  with  them  the 
architecture  of  their  native  country,  and  furnish  us 
with  many  fine  examples.  In  Selinus  there  are  six 
temples,  the  oldest  being  about  the  same  age  as 
that  at  Corinth.  At  Agrigentum  there  are  three 
Doric  temples,  one  of  them  foimded  by  Theron 
(480  B.  0.) ;  this  is  the  largest  Grecian  temple  of  the 
period,  being  360  feet  long  by  173  feet  broad.  At 
Syracuse,  ..ffigesta,  and  Ptestum  there  still  remain 
many  valuable  examples. 

As  the  Doric  art  progressed,  the  early  massive 
forms  gave  place  to  more  elegant  and  slender  pro- 
portions. In  the  temple  at  Corinth  the  column  is 
only  4-47  diameters  in  height ;  in  the  Parthenon 
(fig.  2),  which  is  universally  recognised  as  the  finest 
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example  of  the  style,  the  column  is  6-025  in  height  • 
and  m  later  examples  it  becomes  still  taUer  and 
thmuer  until  it  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme 
from  which  it  started,  and  becomes  so  mea>n-e  and 
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attenuated  as  to  lose  entii-ely  the  boldness  and 
vigour  of  design  whicli  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  style. 

One  thing  to  be  particularly  admired  in  the  Doric 
style  is  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  with  which  it  is 
adorned,  and  the  appropriate  manner  in  which  the 
sculpture  is  placed  in  the  building,  and  the  building 
suited  for  the  sculpture.  It  has  been  shewn  by 
Mr  Penrose  that  every  line  was  the  subject  of  the 
deepest  study  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  and  allowing  for  all 
optical  aberrations.  The  result  is,  that  there  is 
hardly  a  single  straight  line  in  the  building ;  all 
the  lines,  which  appear  to  be  perfectly  straight,  are 
drawn  with  accurate  curves,  so  as  to  produce  the 
smoothest  and  most  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye. 
Every  harsh  angle  is  softened,  and  every  disagree- 
able combination  of  lines  avoided.  For  example,  the 
columns  have  an  Entasis  (q.  v.)  or  slight  swelling 
formed  by  a  hyperboKo  curve ;  the  architrave  of  the 
front  is  curved  upwards,  so  as  to  correct  the  optical 
illusion  caused  by  the  sloping  lines  of  the  pediment, 
and  the  cohimns  are  sloped  slightly  inwards,  so  as 
to  give  greater  appearance  of  sohdity. 

The  Parthenon  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  in  this,  as  in  other 
Doric  works  of  importance,  is  jjut  together  with 
the  most  perfect  workmanship. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  and  other 
Greek  temples  were  adorned  externally  with  colour. 
To  what  extent  this  decoration  was  carried, .  is  not 
clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
exterior  walls  were  covered  with  historical  pictures, 
which  were  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  weather 
by  the  portico  surroimding  the  temple.  The  sculp- 
ture was  probably  also  relieved  by  a  flat  colour  on 
the  background,  and  the  mouldings  decorated  with 
painted  or  gilded  ornaments. 

Ionic — This  style  took  its  rise  about  500  B.C., 
and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  earlier  Doric  was 
imported  from  Egypt,  so  the  Ionic  seems  to  have 
originated  from  the  influence  of  Assyrian  art. 
The  recent  discoveries  of  Layard  and  others  have 
shewn  that  many  of  the  characteristic  ornaments 
of  the  style  were  in  common  use  in  Assyrian 
architecture.  The  volutes  of  iiie  capitals  are  par- 
ticularly indicative  of  an  Eastern  origin,  the  scroll 
being  an  ornament  of  very  common  use  in  all 
Eastern  art. 

The  finest  examples  of  the  Ionic  style  remaining 
in  Greece  are  the  temples  of  the  Wingless  Victory 
(wiki  apteros)  and  the  Ereohtheum  at  Athens,  built 
about  450 — 420  B.  c.  In  the  Ionian  and  other  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor,  also,  many  fine  examples  of  this 
style  were  erected.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  was  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was  the 
-largest  temple  we  know  of  up  to  its  time,  being 
425  feet  long  by  220  feet  wide.  No  trace  of  it 
now  remains. 

The  loniq-is  a  graceful  and  elegant  style,  but  not 
so  pure  and  severe  as  the  Doric.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  simple  and  beautiful  outline,  enriched 
with  the  most  perfect  sculptiu'e ;  the  former  trusts 
rather  to  omsimeutal  carving  for  its  effect.  This 
love  of  elaborate  orna- 
ment is  an  indication 
of  the  Eastern  influence 
under  which  the  style 
originated,  and  the 
mouldings  and  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  found 
to  be  identical  with 
those  of  Assyrian  archi- 
tecture, only  refined  and  simplified  by  the  Greeks. 
The  honeysuckle  ornament  (fig.  3),  so  commonly 
used  both  in  Assyrian  and  lomc  architecture,  is  a 
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good  example  of  the  improvement  effected  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  original  type.  In  the  Ionic  as  vi;e.ll 
as  in  the  Doric,  we  find  the  most  perfect  execution 
and  workmanship,  the  spirals,  entasis,  &c.,  being 
all  drawn  and  cut  with  the  greatest  possible 
exactness. 

Corinthian. — This  style  was  the  latest  introduced, 
and  combines,  to  some  extent,  the  characteristics  of 
both  the  preceding.  It  unites  and  blends  together 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  elements,  the  cap  being 
probably  derived  from  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of 
the  former  covmtry,  ornamented  with  the  carved 
leaves  and  spirals  of  the  East.  This  order  was 
first  used  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  earUest  example  extant  being  the  Ghoragic 
Monument  (q.  v.)  of  Lysicrates  (335  B.C.).  There 
are  also  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  examples  of  the  style. 

The  Corinthian  is  the  most  florid  of  the  Greek 
styles,  and  although  invented  by  the  Greeks,  it 
was  not  brought  into  use  till  after  the  power  of 
the  repubhcs,  to  which  we  owe  the  finest  works  of 
Greek  art,  had  begun  to  wane.  This  style,  from 
its  richness  and  splendour,  became  afterwards  the 
greatest  favourite  with  the  Romans,  in  whose 
hands  Greek  art  became  spread  over  the  whole 
empire. 

Caryatides. — Besides  the  above  styles,  which 
constitute  tlie  Greek  orders  of  classic  writers,  the 
Greeks  also  used  Caryatides  (q.  v.),  or  female 
figures,  in  place  of  columns,  as  in  the  Ereclithemu 
and  Telamones  (q.  v.),  or  giants,  as  at  Agrigentum. 
These  were  probably  derived  from  the  figures  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  their  architectiire,  but  the 
latter  never  used  them  as  columns ;  they  always 
placed  them  as  statues  in  front  of  the  columns. 

Greek  temples  are  technically  classed 
and  designated  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  columns  of  the  porticos  are 
arranged.  The  cell,  or  temple  proper, 
is  a  square  chamber  contained  within 
four  walls ;  the  simplest  form  of  portico 
is  caUed  distyle  in  antis  (fig.  4),  the 
two  side-walls  being  contiaued  past  the 
end-wall,  and  termiaated  with  antse,  or 
pilasters,  with  two  columns  between. 

When  the  portico  has  four  columns  between  the 
antee,  it  is  called  tetrastyle. 

The  temples  have  generally  the  same  arrange- 
ment at  both  ends. 

In  front  of  both  ends  of  the  plan  distyle  in  antis 
(fig.  5),  there  is  frequently  placed  a 
range  of  six  columns,  and  from  the 
flank  cohmins  a  row  is  continued 
along  both  sides.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  called  peripteral,  and  the 
temple  is  designated  hexastyle  and 
peripteral.  This  was  a  common 
arrangement. 

The  Parthenon  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule :  it  has  a  hexastyle 
portico  at  each  end  of  the  cell,  in 
front  of  which  is  placed  an  oetastyle 
portico,  and  seventeen  columns  at 
each  side. 

The  great  temple  at  Agrigentum 
had  seven  columns  at  each  end,  and 
fourteen  at  each  side,  and  was  peculiar  in  having 
the  space  between  the  columns  all  round  filled  up 
with  a  wall.  The  reason  probably  was,  that  the 
space  between  the  columns  was  too  great  to  be 
spanned  by  architraves  in  single  stones.  The  wall 
was  pierced  with  windows. 

■Considerable  doubt  has  existed  as  to  the  mode 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  for  lighting  the  interior  of 
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their  temples ;  that  suggested  by  Mr  Pergusson 
seems  the  most  probable,  as  being  similar  to  the 
plan  used  by  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians.  The 
interior  had  generally  a  double  row  of  columns,  one 
over  the  other,  dividing  the  width  into  three  spans. 
This  arrangement  still  exists  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune  at  Pjestum.  Mr  Pergusson  supposes  that 
the  light  was  introduced  by  counter-sinking  a  part 
of  the  roof,  so  as  to  achnit  the  light  between 
the  pillars '  of  the  upper  range,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  clerestory,  as  shewn  on  the  annexed  section  of 
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the  Parthenon  (fig.  6).  Windows,  however,  were 
also  used,  as  iu  the  temple  at  Agrigentum  and  in 
the  Erechtheimi. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  formed  another  very 
important  class  of  works ;  they  consisted  of  semi- 
circular rows  of  seats  cut  in  the  rock,  or  partly 
built.  Remains  of  these  structures  are  found  in  all 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  were 
frequently  of  great  size — that  at  Dramyssus  being 
443  feet  across.  The  proscenia  were  the  parts  on 
which  architectural  design  was  chiefly  displayed; 
but  these  have  unfortunately  all  perished. 

None  of  the  palaces  or  domestic  edifices  of 
the  Greeks  remain  to  us ;  we  are  thus  totally 
deprived  of  a  very  iateresting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  domestic  architecture,  for  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  streets  and  houses  of  Greece,  although  not' 
so  splendid  and  enduring  as  the  temples,  were  more 
varied  in  style,  and  exhibited  many  picturesque  and 
beautiful  forms,  which  are  now  entirely  lost. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  modem  times  to 
revive  Greek  architecture,  and  some  ingenious 
modifications  and  adaptations  of  it  have  been  carried 
out.  But  it  was  found  that  this  style,  so  beautiful 
and  appropriate  in  the  warm  and  genial  chmate  of 
Greece,  was  quite  unsuited  for  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. The  porticos  are  useless  in  a  climate  where 
external  painting  cannot  last,  and  where  the  sun- 
shine is  courted  rather  than  excluded ;  the  pitch  of 
the  roof  is  not  high  enough  to  throw  off  our  snows ; 
and  windows  of  sufficient  size  for  our  dark  skies 
are  not  admissible.  Grecian  architecture  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned ;  and  its  place  is  now  taken  by 
a  style  more  appropriate  to  our  climate,  and  more 
suited  to  the  feelinga  of  the  people. 

GREECE.  The  name  by  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  delighted  to  call  their  native  country  was 
Hellas  (q.  v.).  The  terms  Graecia  and  Graeci  were 
first  used  by  the  Romans,  being  derived  probably 
from  a  small  tribe  in  Bpirus,  near  Dodona,  called 
Orailmi,  with  whom  the  Romans  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been,  from  proximity,  best  acquainted. 

Extent,  (fee. — This  country,  so  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  freedom,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  phil- 
osophy, and  of  civilisation  generally,  varied  much 
in  size  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  Hellas 
at  first  was  applied  only  to  a  small  district  in 
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Thessaly;  at  a  later  period,  it  denoted  not  only 
the  Morea,  and  what  is  commonly  called  G.  Proper, 
but  also  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  the  islands  of  the 
jEgean. 

Boundaries — (1)  Andent. — The  northern  limit  of 
ancient  G.  may  be  fixed  about  the  40th  parallel  .of 
N.  lat.,  the  south  extremity  being  in  36°  23'.  The 
barrier  separating  G.  from  Illyrioum  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  north,  was  that  range  of  moimtains 
which,  starting  from  the  Adriatic  as  the  Cerarmian 
range,  merges  into  the  Cambunian  ridge  in  the 
centre,  and  runs  out  into  the  sea  on  the  east  as 
the  far-famed  Olympus.  The  j35gean  Sea  washes 
the  country  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south,  and  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  length  is  about  250  English 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  180 ;  the  area  (not 
including  Epirus,  but  including  Euboea)  is  about 
21,000  square  miles — i.  e.,  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Scotland.  The  Gyclades  are  reckoned  by 
themselves,  and  amount  to  rather  more  than  1000 
square  miles.  See  Islands  at  end  of  article. 
(2)  Modem.  The  extent  of  modem  G.  is  much 
more  limited.  Its  north  boundary  was  fixed  in 
1834  by  a  line  drawn  (in  lat.  39°  8'  N.)  from  the 
Gulf  of  Arta  (Ambracia)  in  the  west  to  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  (PagasEe)  in  the  east,  thus  excluding  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly  and  much  of  Acarnania, 
with  all  Epirus.  The  greatest  length  of  this  terri- 
tory is  not  more  than  200  English  miles,  and  its 
superficial  area,  including  Eubcea,  but  not  the 
Cyclades,  about  15,000  square  miles,  or  half  the  size 
of  Scotland. 

Physical  Conformation. — G.  is  essentially  a  coun- 
try of  mountains,  lulls,  and  valleys.  Prom  the  ridge 
which  forms  its  northern  frontier,  there  starts  m 
a  southerly  direction  the  Pindus  chain,  the  back- 
bone of  G.,  dividing  Thessaly  from  Epiras,  and 
giving  origin  to  those  numerous  streams  which 
water  the  mainland.  About  lat.  39°,  it  sends 
off  two  spurs  to  the  east :  Othrys  (Gura),  which 
terminates  at  the  Gulf  of  Volo— and  a  little  further 
south,  CEta  (Katavothra),  at  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Some  ridges 
of  less  note  run  westward.  Prom  this  point,  the 
great  central  chain  extends  in  a  south-east  direc- 
tion (though  with  many  windings),  as  far  as  Mount 
CithiEron,  and  even  through  Attica  as  far  as  Cape 
Sumum,  under  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Hehcou, 
Cithffiron,  and  Hymettus;  while  in  a  south-west 
course  we  find  many  ranges  crossing  the  country 
towards  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
(Lepanto),  in  a  direction  parallel  with,  or  sKghtly 
mchned  to,  that  of  the  central  chain.  The  some- 
wha,t  lateral  range  of  Cithseron  and  Pames,  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,  is  extended  through  Megaris 
into  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  by  a  lower  ridge, 
which  passing  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
stretches  even  to  the  west  coast.  Of  this  range,  the 
two  most  conspicuous  points  are  Mounts  GyUene 
and  Erymanthus,  from  which  two  chains  run  south 
on  the  east  and  west  of  Arcadia  respectively,  and 
under  the  names  Taygetus  (Pentedactylon)  and 
Farnon  (Malevo),  terminate  in  the  promontories 
of  T^narus  and  Malea.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  shorter  ohams  and  individual  peaks,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  to  detaU.  It 
rnay  be  suflicient  to  state,  that  there  is  no  country 
°f  f'^ope.  except  Switzerland  and  the  west  parts 
of  Scotland,  which  can  be  compared  to  G  in  the 
extent,  variety,  and  irregularity  of  its  mountain 
system,  and  the  number  and  character  of  its  vaUeys. 
Of  aU  the  divisions  of  G.,  Arcadia  is  most  lie 
Switzerland  m  its  rugged  nature  and  generally 
elevated  surface.  Some  of  the  mountain  |eaks  of 
G.  rise  to  a  great  height ;  thus,  Olympus  is   9700 
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EngKsli  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow ;  Guiona, 
on  the  frontier,  8240  feet ;  Parnassus,  8001  ;  with 
many  others  of  7000,  6000,  and  SOOO.  Helicon  is 
4963;  Cithferon,  4630;  CyUene,  7745;  whUe  the 
Aorooorinthns,  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  is  1869  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  G.  are  more 
remarkable  for  the  suddenness  of  their  rise  than 
for  their  great  elevation.  So,  too,  there  are  many 
smaller  peaks  and  cones  notable  for  the  abruptness 
with  which  they  spring  from  the  plain,  such  as  the 
Acrocorinthus,  the  rook  of  Ithome,  and  the  Meteora 
cliflfe  of  Thessaly  near  the  Peneus.  These  last 
are  huge  masses  of  rock  standing  out  from  the 
plain  to  heights  varying  from  100  to  300  or  400  feet, 
with  sides  perpendicular  as  a  wall.  They  assume 
the  shapes  of  pillars,  cones,  and  other  figures  more 
or  less  regular :  they  cover  a  space  of  nearly  two 
square  miles,  the  recesses  between  the  pinnacles 
being  filled  with  trees  and  dense  brushwood.  The 
summits  are  occupied  by  monasteries,  the  only 
access  to  which  is  by  baskets,  nets,  or  ladders 
Bwung  in  the  air. 

Minerals. — G.  is  not  rich  in  minerals :  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found,  but  the  mines 
have  never  been  worked  with  zeal.  The  most 
famous  mines  in  ancient  times  were  those  of 
Laurium  in  Attica.  Coal  is  found  in  Euboea  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  salt  is  procured 
in  many  districts  of  G.  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands  ; 
and  marble  of  the  purest  kind,  and  of  various 
colours,  may  be  had  in  endless  amount  in  almost 
all  parts  of  Greece.  The  most  famed  quarries 
were  in  Pares,  Carystus  (in  Eubcea),  Pentelicus, 
and  Hymettus.  Marble  and  building-stone  were 
quarried  by  the  old  Greeks  to  a  very  large  extent. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs,  both  cold  and 
warm,  and  many  caverns  still  emit  those  mephitio 
exhalations  which  in  bygone  days  quickened  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  and  confirmed  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  peasant. 

Plains  and  Valleys. — The  valleys  of  G.  are  very 
numerous,  but  owing  to  the  great  number  and  irre- 
gular courses  of  the  mountain-ranges,  are  very  small. 
The  two  great  plains  are  those  of  Thessaly  and 
Bceotia,  the  former  being  the  largest  and  the  most 
fertile  in  all  G. :  that  of  Messenia  is  both  extensive 
and  fertile. 

Coast-line. — As  Europe  is  pre-eminent  among 
continents  for  the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast,  so  is 
G.  for  a  similar  feature  remarkable  among  the  king- 
doms of  Europe.  The  bays  are  very  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  run  far  up  into  the  land,  so  that  no 
part  of  the  country  is  far  from  the  sea — a  circum- 
stance which  gives  the  inhabitants  great  facihties 
for  commerce,  and  which  leads  the  modem  Greeks, 
as  it  did  the  ancients,  to  occupy  themselves  in  very 
large  numbers  with  maritime  afiairs. 

Water-system — (1)  Rivers. — ^The  rivers  of  G.  neces- 
sarily follow  its  valleys  ia  character.  None  of  them 
are  navigable.  The  most  important  stream  is  the 
Acheloas  (Aspropotamo),  which  rises  in  Mount 
Pindus,  flows  in  a  south  direction  through  Epirus, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  after  a  course  of  about  130 
mdles.  The  Spercheus  rises  in  the  Pindus  range, 
and  disembogues  into  the  MaHc  Gulf,  after  travers- 
ing for  more  than  60  miles  the  fertile  vale  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Mount  Othrys,  and  on  the 
south  by  Mount  CEta.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
North  G.  the  Cephissus,  rising  in  Doris,  near  the 
base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  flowing  through  the 
fertile  Boeotian  plain  into  Lake  Copais  (Lago  di 
Topoglia,  or  Lake  of  Livadia) ;  and  in  the  south  part 
of  Bceotia,  the  Asopus  (Vuriemi).  In  Peloponnesus, 
the  principal  streams  are  the  Eurotas  ( Vasilipotamo) 
and  the  Alpheus  (Roufia).    By  the  banks  of  this 


latter,  the,  great  Olympic  games  were  celebrated. 
The  rivers  of  G.  depend  for  their  supplies  mainly 
on  the  atmosphere ;  hence  in  summer  the  larger 
streams  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
majority  of  the  smaller  ones  are  either  almost  or 
altogether  dry  channels.  Many  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  mountain  torrents,  or  gulleys,  which  the 
heavy  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  fifl.  for  a  short 
season. 

(2)  Lakes. — The  many  hill-encircled  valleys  of  G., 
from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  afford  the  most 
favourable  opportimity  for  the  formation  of  lakes  ; 
hence  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  stagnate  in 
many  cases  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountams,  and 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year,  form  tiny  lakes  or 
tarns.  Some  of  these  are  permanent,  though  with 
great  difierence  in  depth  of  water,  according  to 
Hie  season  of  the  year,  while  others  degenerate  in 
summer  into  reed-grown  marshes  and  pestilential 
fens.    See  Boeotia. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  G.  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
highlands  of  the  interior,  the  cold  in  winter  is  often 
very  severe,  snow  lying  for  several  months.  On 
the  plains,  and  in  the  lower  districts  near  the  coast, 
snow  is  seldom  seen ;  but  the  north  and  north-west 
winds  are  frequently  very  trying,  though  there  is 
no  intense  cold.  The  summer  heat  is  often  exces- 
sive; and  the  sirocco  not  unfrequently  visits  the 
south  and  lower  parts.  In  moisture,  too,  there  is 
much  diflferenoe ;  thus,  while  Attica  is  remarkable 
for  its  pure  air  and  beautifully  bright  sky,  Bceotia 
has  been  famed  from  ancient  times  for  the  moisture 
of  its  climate  and  the  fogriness  of  its  atmosphere. 
The  swampy  valleys  of  Lake  Copais  and  other 
marshy  tracts,  when  acted  on  by  the  scorching 
heat  of  a  summer's  sun,  produce  those  noxious 
vapours  which  are  found  in  so  many  parts  of  G., 
hreeding  malaria  and  disease.  This  defect  seems 
to  have  increased  since  classical  times,  either  from 
the  greater  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
consequent  diminution  of  tillage,  or  other  causes 
not  easily  reached.  But  drainage  would  be  an  easy 
matter  in  a  country  whose  rock-formation  is  of  so 
soft  a  character  as  that  of  Greece.  Were  its  natural 
advantages  aided  by  drainage  and  irrigation,  G. 
might  yet  become  one  of  the  healthiest  and  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  of  Europe. 

Producticms. — The  more  common  products  of 
Greek  soil  in  ancient  times  were  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  cereals ;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  The  figs  of  Attica  were  and  stiU  are 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  flavour.  Forests 
once  covered  many  of  the  hills,  and  supplied  timber 
for  domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building :  they  are 
still  extensive  in  some  parts.  The  most  important 
productions  of  modem  G.  are  those  mentioned  above, 
with  maize,  rice,  millet,  currants,  and  silk.  Honey 
is  produced  in  great  quantity  on  Hymettus  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  mulberry-tree 
is  largely  grown  for  the  silkworm;  and  on  the  north 
and  south  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in 
Arcadia,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the 
Corinthian  grape  or  currant  is  most  extensively 
cultivated,  v  ines  flourish  in  abnost  all  parts,  but 
the  island  of  Santorin  possesses  the  most  famous 
vineyards,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  and 
furnishes  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Russians. 
The  olive  grows  in  a  wild  state  over  all  parts  of  G. ; 
when  ingrafted,  it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  which 
the  inhabitants  pickle  in  very  large  quantity,  as  a 
staple  article  of  food.  The  oil  of  the  oUve  serves  to 
supply  Hght,  and  is  used  in  cooking  and  for  food, 
as  we  employ  butter.  Cotton,  madder,  tobacco,  and 
leguminous  plants  grow  in  considerable  quantity. 
Eruit  trees  are  specially  fertile ;  figs  and  apricots  are 
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plentiful  and  of  excellent  quality ;  orangea,  citrons, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  water-melons, 
gourds,  and  others  of  less  note  are  Tpidely  spread, 
largely  produced,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Flora  and  Fauna. — The  flora  of  G.  resembles  that 
of  other  countries  of  South  Europe.  Among  the 
tame  animals  of  ancient  G.  were  the  horse,  mule, 
ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  swine,  dog.  The  swine  sup- 
plied the  favourite  flesh  meat.  Of  wild  animals, 
we  find  the  wolf,  bear,  boar,  and  even  Hons  at  an 
early  period.  Sheep  and  goats  are  stiU  very  plen- 
tiful, and  in  fact  constitute  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant sources  of  wealth  to  the  Greeks.  Oxen  are 
much  used  for  ploughing,  but  mUch  cows  are  little 
prized,  and  scarce.  At  the  present  day,  the  wolf, 
bear,  lynx,  wild-oat,  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  fox,  jackal, 
badger,  marten,  and  many  other  wild  animals  are 
found  in  the  forests.  Hares,  snipes,  wild-ducks,  and 
other  game  are  very  abundant ;  while  eagles,  vul- 
tures, hawks,  owls,  &o.,  arS  foimd  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  tortoise  is  very  common,  but  the 
iniabitants  have  a  great  aversion  to  it. 

Agriculture. — The  agricultural  implements  are  stUl 
as  rude  as  in  the  days  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  or 
even  of  Hesiod ;  and  this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of 
ploughing  oxen,  ruggedness  of  the  country,  general 
thinness  of  soU,  and  difficulty  of  tillage  and 
irrigation,-  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardour  of  even 
a  more  energetic  population.  The  houses  of  the 
country-people  are  in  most  parts  little  better  than 
mere  hovels,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arable 
land  is  uutilled.  The  modes  of  tillage  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind ;  and  thus,  though  nearly  half 
the  male  population  of  G.  is  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labours,  they  make  but  slight  impression  on 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  iufluence 
little  the  amount  of  exports ;  iu  fact,  they  do  not 
produce  as  much  grain  as  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
population,  and  that,  too,  though  a  higher  yield  is 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  than  in  this  country. 
Much  labour,  however,  is  bestowed  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  olive,  vine,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state ;  rent 
IS  paid  in  kind,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  (one- 
third)  to  the  net  produce.  The  proprietor  is  in  very 
many  cases  obliged  to  furnish  the  metayer,  or  tenant, 
with  seed  to  sow  the  ground,  and  with  oxen  to 
plough  and  prepare  it ;  and  as  the  metayer  has  an 
interest  in  the  farm  for  only  one  year,  there  is  little 
encouragement  for  either  landlord  or  tenant  to 
expend  largely  in  improvements — such  as  drainage, 
fences,  clearing  of  the  soil,  and  comfortable  farm- 
steadings.  The  country,  however,  is  better  suited 
for  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  people.  Arcadia 
is  still  the  land  of  shepherds,  as  it  was  of  old.  The 
flocks  are  driven  to  the  valleys  near  the  coast  in 
winter,  and  in  April  to  the  hiUs. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  are  few  and 
unimportant.  Cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  aud  some 
minor  articles  are  made  by  the  peasantry  for 
domestic  use.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  at  most 
of  the  seaports ;  and  silks,  gauze-stuffs,  cutlery, 
hardware,  earthenware,  IqKther,  saddlery,  and  such 
articles  are  made  in  small  quantities  in  some  of  the 
principal  towns,  and  more  especially  on  the  islands. 
The  Greeks  have  great  skill  in  embroidering  in 
sUk  gold,  and  silver ;  also  in  sculpture,  and  in 
the  cutting  of  marble.  Carpets  are  made  in  the 
island  of  Andro,  and  straw-hats  at  Lifanto.  The 
modern  Greeks  are  not  behind  their  great  ancestors 
in  the  art  of  dyeing  in  bright  colours. 

Commerce. — Every  circumstance  tends  to  make 
the  Greek  a  man  of  commerce.  He  is  of  a  quick, 
active,  versatile,  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  and 
possesses  all  those  qualities  which  insure  success  in 
business.  The  bays  and  gulfs  of  the  sea-indented 
so 


shore  allure  him  to  the  waters,  'while  the  strong 
currents  and  frequent  squalls  on  his  iron-bound 
coast  soon  render  him  au  expert  and  fearless 
seaman.  The  islanders  are  thrown  into  a  sea- 
faring life  even  more  than  the  people  of  the  main- 
land. G.  occupies  =1.  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which,  for  commercial  advantages,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  exports  of  ancient  times  were  of  course 
mainly  the  produce  of  the  soU,  the  trees,  and  the 
mines ;  and  the  same  do  they  remain  at  the  present 
day.  Raw  produce,  as  cotton,  com,  currants,  figs, 
and  other  fruit,  tobacco,  olive-oU,  honey,  wax,  gum, 
valonia  bark,  silk,  and  sponge  are  the  most  common. 
From  Western  Europe  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds  and  the  produce  of  our  colonies  are  largely 
imported;  while  Turkey,  from  her  provinces  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  supplies  coffee,  rice,  timber, 
drugs,  and  other  articles  of  eastern  growth.  The 
Greek  merchants  speculate  largely  in  the  grain 
trade.  The  principal  seaports  are  Syra,  Pirasus,  Patras, 
and  Naupha,  and  the  ports  with  which  they  trade 
most  are  Constantinople,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  Palermo, 
and  Smyrna.  The  mercantile  na^-y  of  G.  is  very 
large,  amounting  to  nearly  5000  vessels,  many  of  500 
or  600  tons,  but  the  majority  are  small-craft,  fitted' 
for  short  voyages  from  island  to  island,  or  to  ports 
near  Greece.  It  is  as  agents  and  carriers  that  the 
Greek  ship-owners  are  specially  engaged.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  great  commission-agents  and  carriers 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Greek  merchants  have  now 
established  themselves  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  other  towns  of  the  British 
empire,  as  well  as  in  those  of  France  and  of  Ger- 
many; and  as  they  have  greater  facilities  for  collect- 
ing articles  of  commerce  from  the  inland  parts  of 
their  own  and  contiguous  countries,  besides,  as 
they  despise  no  sort  of  commission  or  merchandise, 
however  small  or  insignificant,  they  now  usurp 
almost  the  entire  traffic  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  of 
Persia,  and  of  other  eastern  countries. 

Internal  Commerce. — But  one  great  drawback  to 
the  development  of  Grecian  resources,  and  the 
increase  of  a  home-commerce,  is  the  miserable 
state  of  the  internal  communication.  Without  a 
navigable  river,  with  not  a  single  canal,  and  with 
less  than  100  miles  of  road  fit  for  a  donkey-cart  in 
the  whole  extent  of  its  territory,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  inland  inhabitants  are  devoid  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  that  they  consimie  but  little 
of  the  imports  from  abroad.  Mules,  asses,  horses, 
and  men  carry  on  their  backs  over  rugged  paths, 
and  through  mountain-passes,  the  scanty  supplies 
of  foreign  luxuries  aud  necessaries  for  the  Greek 
peasant  of  the  interior.  Even  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  there  is  no  carriage-road ! 

Political  Divisions. — In  ancient  times  G.  was 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  states,  each 
consisting  of  at  least  a  city  and  some  portion  of 
surrounding  territory.  There  was  no  king  ruliag 
over  the  whole  country,  no  federal  union  which 
embraced  all  the  states,  no  common  counoU  or 
government.  Amphictyonic  leagues  did  exist  at  one 
period,  and  iu  later  times  the  Ach^an  and  .lEtolian 
leagues  were  formed  with  patriotic  and  national 
objects  in  view,  but  these  applied  only  to  a  hmited 
area,  and  wore  of  only  local  operation;  hence  quarrels 
were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  G.  wasted  on 
internal  struggles  those  energies  aud  means,  which, 
if  properly  husbanded,  united,  and  directed,  might 
have  raised  her  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame 
and  of  prosperity  in  every  department  of  human 
mdustry  and  human  exertion.  It  was  only  when 
some  monster  danger  threatened  universal  destruc- 
tion that  all  united  for  the  common  good,  as  iu 
the  Persian  invasions,  aud  even  then  jealousies  and 
selflsh  interests  caused  many  to  join  with  those 
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who  sought  to  rain  the  fatherland.  The  divisions 
of  ancient  G.,  as  laid  down  on  maps,  afford  a  very 
imperfect ,  idea  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  singly  or  relatively ;  but  as  they  have  been 
so  long  known  to  the  world  under  certain  names,  it 
will  be  best  to  mention  them  as  usually  given. 
Starting  at  the  south-east,  we  have  the  triangularly 
shaped  Attica,  separated  from  Bceotia  on  the 
north  by  the  range  of  Oithsarou  and  Fames,  Bceotia, 
Phoois,  Doris,  Locris,  MMia,  Acamania,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  and  Eubcea ;  and  in  the  Peloponnese, 
ArgoHs,  Laoonia,  Messenia,  Elis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia, 
with  Megaris,  partly  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
By  the  arrangements  of  1852,  modern  G.  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces  or  nomarohies,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  forty-nine  eparchies,  and  these  again 
into  demarchies  or  cantons.  Of  these  ten,  there 
are  in  HeUas,  or  Northern  G.,  Attica  and  Bceotia, 
Phocis  and  Phthiotis,  Acamania  and  .^toKa:  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  ArgoUs  and  Coriuthia,  Achaia 
and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Messenia,  Laoonia :  in  the  islands, 
Eubcea  and  the  Cyolades.  See  Attioa,  BfEOTiA, 
EuECBA,  &o. ;  and  for  Cyclades,  see  section  '  Islands ' 
at  end  of  this  article. 

Government. — In  ancient  G.  each  state  managed 
its  own  affairs,  and  governments  were  of  different 
kinds.  In  Homeric  times,  monarchy  seems  to  have 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in  later 
years  republics,  aristocracies,  and  oligarchies  almost 
entirely  usurped  the  ruling  power ;  factions  were 
rife,  and  in  many  oases  their  contests  led  to  a  total 
disruption  of  the  body-politic.  (See  articles  on 
individual  cities  and  states.)  The  government  of 
modern  G.  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  There 
is  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which, 
with  the  king,  form  the  legislative  body.  The 
king's  person  is  sacred ;  he  '  can  do  no  wrong,'  as 
his  ministers  are  responsible;  he  is,  theoretically, 
a  constitutional  monarch,  restricted  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Senators  and  Deputies  ;  but,  practically, 
his  win  is  law,  and  he  is  not  checked  either  by 
ministers,  senators,  or  deputies.  Grecian  states- 
men have  not  yet  learned  pohtical  independence 
and  self-respect,  and  hence,  rather  than  lose  office, 
with  its  attendant  pay  (800  drachms  per  month), 
they  are  content  to  act  as  puppets  in  the  king's 
hands.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  the  king,  retain 
their  honour  for  life,  and  receive  600  drachms  (about 
£18)  per  month  as  pay ;  they  must  be  at  least  40 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  The 
deputies  are  chosen  for  three  years,  by  the  votes  of 
those  males  who  are  above  25  years  of  age,  and  who 
possess  some  property,  or  foUow  some  profession,  in 
the  district  to  be  represented.  They  must  be  at 
least  30  years  old,  and  men  of  some  property  or 
fixed  profession.  They  receive  250  draoluns  (£9) 
per  month.  In  the  provinces,  there  are  governors, 
deputy  or  sub-governors,  and  assessors,  all  of  whom 
are  nominated  by  the  king,  and  paid  by  the  state. 
All  Greek  citizens  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ; 
civil  and  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed ;  the  press 
is  free;  private  property  is  held  sacred;  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  undertaken  at  the  public 
cost ;  offices  of  state  and  positions  of  distinction  are 
open  to  all. 

Administration  of  Justice.— T^he  supreme  court 
of  justice  is  called,  as  in  Athens  of  old,  the 
Areopagus.  Besides  this,  there  are  2  courts  of 
appeal,  3  courts  for  commercial  suits,  10  courts 
for  civil  and  criminal  counts,  and  120  justice  of 
peace  courts,  vidth  all  the  orthodox  accompani- 
ments of  lawyers,  juries,  notaries,  &c.  There  is  a 
complete  code  of  laws  to  meet  all  the  cases  which 
may  arise  between  man  and  man.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  exigible  for  certain  offences,  the  gimlotine 
being  the  instrument  of  execution.  The  most 
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numerous  class  of  felons  are  brigands  and  assassins. 
The  Greek  judges  enjoy  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  independence  and  strict  uprightness. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  of  G.  is  very  small, 
numbering  not  more  than  8000  or  9000  men,  of 
whom  upwards  of  1000  are  officers.  The  period  of 
service  is  four  years,  and  the  force  is  recruited  hy 
a  levy  of  2000  men  each  year.  AH  Greeks  (with 
certain  exemptions)  from  18  to  30  years  of  age  must 
serve,  if  called  on,  or  provide  a  substitute.  There 
is  a  pohce  force,  or  gendarmerie,  which  is  dispersed 
over  the  kingdom,  and  a  kind  of  irregular  troops, 
or  militia,  to  guard  the  frontiers,  and  keep  down 
brigands.  These  two  latter  are  the  only  effective 
forces.  The  combined  forces  amount  to  about  11,000 
men.  The  navy  is  little  better  than  a  name.  It 
consists  almost  entirely  of  small  vessels,  with  one 
or  two  steamers  and  corvettes.  It  is  useless  as  a 
defence  from  foreign  powers,  and  serves  only  to 
repress  piracy,  and  thalb  in  an  ineffective  way.  The 
naval  •  station  is  Poros,  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  ^gina. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  unit  of  the 
monetary  system  is  the  Drachma  (q.  v.)  =  S-JcJ. 
English ;  the  unit  of  weight  is  the  oke  =  about 
2  Ids.  11  oz.  avoirdupois ;  the  common  measure  of 
length  is  the  pique  =  27  inches.  A  stroma  of  land 
is  £U)out  i  of  an  EngMsh  acre. 

Finance. — The  financial  affairs  of  G.  seem  to  be 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  bankruptcy.  The  kingdom 
started  on  borrowed  capital,  the  three  great  powers 
of  England,  France,  and  Russia  having  guaranteed 
a  loan  of  60  milhons  of  francs  (£240,000),  partly  to 
indemnify  Turkey  and  other  creditors  of  G.,  and 
partly  to  assist  agriculture  and  manufactures  in 
their  early  struggles.  The  expenses  of  the  court 
and  government,  the  carelessness  of  officials,  and 
the  non-receipt  of  the  taxes,  have  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  exchequer,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Greek  treasury  owes  upwards  of 
300,000,000  dr.,  a  third  of  which  is  due  to  the  three 
powers,  and  the  remainder  to  capitalists,  principally 
in  England. 

Inhabitants  {Ancient  Oreece). — Of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  no  definite 
knowledge.  The  term  autochthones  (sprung  from 
the  soil  itself — earth-born),  which  the  Greeks  appUed 
to  themselves,  means  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
people  had  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and 
that  future  generations  had  not  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  trace  their  origin  any  further  back. 
At  a  very  early  period  the  population  of  G.  was 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Pelasgians  (see 
Pelasgi).  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Hellenes 
were  only  a  branch  of  this  great  Pelasgian  stock, 
but  possessing  more  energy  of  character,  they 
gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  greater  part  of 
G.,  and  supplanted  the  language  and  institutions  of 
the  Pelasgi  by  their  own.  Thus  they  became  the 
ruling  race,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country. — 
Modern  Greece. — ^The  population  of  modern  G.  is  of 
a  very  mixed  kind.  In  .lEtoha,  Aoarnania,  Thessaly, 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Greeks  are 
still  predominant;  but  a  very  large  admixture  of 
Albanians  (see  Albakia)  prevails  in  Attica,  Bceotia, 
Phocis,  and  Argolis,  with  the  islands  of  Spezzia, 
Salamis,  Hydra,  and  Andro.  The  true  Greek  is 
easily  recognised  by  his  tail  stature,  slim  body, 
aquiline  nose,  oval  face,  and  moustache.  Whiskers 
are  not  considered  staid  and  respectable ;  the 
heard  is  worn  only  in  mourning.  The  Greeks  are 
uncommonly  temperate  both  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  the  passions  generally; 
flesh  is  seldom  eaten ;  the  diet  is  principally  vege- 
table.   The  Greeks  are  devotedly  attached  to  their 
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fatherland,  and  their  love  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence is  not  less  strong  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
MUtiades  and  Themistodes.  Aristocracy  is,  in  conse- 
quence, at  a  discount ;  and  though  they  love  and 
are  loyal  to  a  good  ruler,  yet  they  are  easily  roused 
into  resistance  by  the  infringement  of  their  rights. 
Commercial  bargains  are  the  deUght  of  the  Greeks, 
and  they  often  manage,  it  is  said,  to  part  with  their 
wares  at  twice  their  value.  This  deceit  they 
practise  against  the  Turks  especially.  The  Greek 
women  are  very  plain.  Early  marriages  are  common 
in  Greece.  Greek  matrons  take  great  pride,  like 
Niobe  of  old,  in  a  numerous  and  beautiful  offspring. 
But  many  of  the  children  are  cut  off  in  infancy 
by  the  fevers  which  prevail  so  commonly.  Two 
peculiar  branches  of  the  Greek  race  are — the 
Mainotes  (from  a  district  called  Mamia)  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  Palikars  of  the  north 
highlands.  The  former,  who  boast  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Spartans,  inhabit  principally 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Taygetus,  where  for 
centuries  they  defied  the  power  of  the  Turks.  They 
resemble  in  their  sturdy  independence,  feudal 
relations,  robbing  propensities,  and  other  charac- 
teristics, the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  150  years 
ago ;  but  in  recent  times,  education,  intermixture 
with  other  races,  and  commerce,  have  to  a  great 
extent  removed  their  distinctive  peculiarities.  The 
Palikars,  that  is.  Braves,  originally  belonged  to  the 
northern  parts  of  G. ;  but  when  Thessaly  and 
other  portions  were  by  treaty  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  these  hardy  mountaineers  chose  to 
leave  their  ancient  homes  and  settle  in  the  new 
kingdom,  to  establish  which  they  had  shed  their 
blood.  The  red  cap,  the  white  shirt,  and  the  golden 
jacket,  mark  them  out  even  to  the  casual  observer 
as  a,  separate  class.  They  go  about  armed,  and 
attended  by  armed  followers;  their  houses  are 
fortresses,  and  their  servants  form  a  Httle  army. 
The  islanders  are  almost  all  seamen  or  traders,; 
they  wear  the  red  cap,  a  short  jacket,  and  wide 
Turkish  troiisers.  The  Albanians  form  about  a 
fourth  of  the  population ;  they  are  a  strong,  hardy 
race,  and  engage  in  agricultural  or  other  severe 
labour.  They  are  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  to  the  more  wealthy  classes.  They  speak 
a  language  which  is  httle  allied  to  either  Slavonic 
or  Greek.  The  Wallachs  are  a  nomad  and  pastoral 
race ;  they  sleep  on  the  hillsides  with  their  flocks, 
which  are  guarded  by  ferocious  dogs.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  Maltese  at  Athens,  and  the 
Piraeus  especially.  There  are  few  settlers  from 
Western  Europe.  The  Bavarians  who  swarmed  into 
G.  on  the  accession  of  King  Otho  have  almost  all 


jion. — See    the    articles    Greek     Eelioion 
(Ancient),  and  Gbbek  Chubch. 

Education  (Ancient). — The  education  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  more  of  a  physical  than  of  a  mental 
kind.  The  gymnasium  was  that  of  the  athlete,  not 
that  of  the  didaslcalos  or  preceptor.  Young  children 
were,  tiU  about  their  sixth  year,  trained  at  home 
under  females,  but  were  then  sent  to  the  didashaleia, 
or  schools  under  the  charge  of  private  tutors  or 
psedagogi  The  duty  of  the  psedagogus  was  rather 
to  keep  his  wards  from  outward  injury  and  bad 
companions,  than  to  teach  them  the  accomplish- 
ments of  grammar  (including  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic),  music,  and  gymnastics,  the  favourite 
subjects  of  study  in  those  days.  In  later  times,  the 
more  intelligent  slaves  were  specially  trained  for 
the  duties  of  the  paedagogus. — Modem. — Education 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  humblest  school  to  the  imi- 
versity,  is  free  to  all.  Hence  an  unusual  number 
of  Greeks  press  into  the  learned  professions,  and  a 
large  educational  machinery  is  necessary  to  supply 


the  demand  for  knowledge.  There  are  about  370 
oonamunal  or  elementary  schools,  and  180  Hellenic 
schools,  in  which,  among  other  branches,  ancient 
Greek  is  taught.  Besides  these,  there  are — a  nuli- 
tary  school;  a  polytechnic,  for  trades  and  profes- 
sions ;  a  lyceum ;  a  normal  school ;  an  agricultural 
school;  with  seminaries  for  female  education;  and 
finally,  there  is  the  university  of  Athens,  with  four 
faculties — theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 
All  these  institutions  are  well  attended,  and  the 
youth  of  all  ages  are  most  zealous  in  prosecuting 
their  studies. 

Language  {Ancient). — The  Greek  language  is 
a  branch  of  that  widespread  family  of  tongues, 
usually  called  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan.  It  pre- 
vailed not  only  in  the  different  parts  of  G.,  but 
also  in  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  fringed 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  of  the 
same  type  at  all  periods  of  Greek  history,  or  in  all 
parts  of  G.,  even  at  the  same  time.  The  threp 
great  branches  of  the  Greek  tongue  were :  1.  The 
jEoKc,  the  oldest  form,  and  that  which  presents  the 
greatest  aflBnity  to  the  Latin  and  other  members 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock.  2.  The  Doric,  a  high- 
land dialect,  delighting  in  broad  and  rough  sounds ; 
it  was  spoken  in  the  mountains  of  Thessdy,  whence 
it  travelled  southward,  and  on  the  migration  of 
the  Dorians,  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
3.  The  Ionic,  a  soft  and  vocal  language,  delighting 
in  vowel  sounds,  and  avoiding  the  harsh  combi- 
nation of  consonants ;  it  was  spoken  principally 
by  the  people  of  Attica  and  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.  From  it  was  made,  by  a  series  of 
contractions  and  modifications,  that  most  perfect 
form  of  the  Greek  language,  the  Attic,  which  was 
neither  so  harsh  and  broad  as  the  Doric,  nor  so  soft 
and  vocal  as  the  Ionic.  It  was  brought  to  the 
height  of  perfection  by  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  historians  of  G.,  whose  writings  stiU  teach 
the  world,  and  command  its  admiration.  By  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greek 
language  soon  spread  over  a  l^,rge  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  but  corruption  at  once  set  in — words 
of  other  languages  were  adopted  into  the  Greek, 
foreign  idioms  were  introduced,  and  the  rigid  syntax 
of  the  great  Athenian  writers  was  neglected,  so  that, 
in  process  of  time,  there  arose  a  depraved  form 
of  speech,  called  the  Hellenistic,  varjang  in  many 
essential  points  from  its  great  parent.  In  this 
last  form,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written.  The  process  of  deterioration  stiU  went 
on  till  about  the  middle  of  last  century;  when 
at  length  the  spuit  of  the  Greek  nation  again 
arose,  and  amidst  other  endeavours  to  revive  the 
ancient  glory  of  their  race,  an  attempt  was  made, 
and  is  still  being  made,  and  that  too  with  great 
success,  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  language.     This 

leads  us  to  the  Language  of  Modern  Greece. In 

different  parts  of  Greece,  different  languages  are 
spoken  according  to  the  element  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  population.  Thus  Turkish  prevails 
m  some  districts,  Albanian  in  others,  WaUachian 
m  others,  and  Bulgarian  in  others;  but  in  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  proper,  the  language  is 
Bomaic  Greek,  or  as  it  is  now  more  usually  and 
more  properly  caUed,  Neo-Hellenic.  This  language 
bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Hellenic  or 
classical  Greek ;  and  in  fact  does  not  differ  more 
ff  so  much,  from  the  Attic,  as  the  Attic  differed 
h'om  the  Doric.  Information  on  this  subject  must 
be  sought  ma  grammar  of  the  language.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  purge 
the  Neo-Hellenic  of  barbarisms  and  foreign  terms, 
and  it  IS  now  written  with  such  purity,  that 
good  scholars  in  ancient  Greek  will  have   little 
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difficulty  in  underatanding   Triooupi's  history  or 
an  Atheniaji  newspaper. 

Literature  (AndeiU). — The  literature  of  Greece  is 
a  subject  so  extensive,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  give 
any  adequate  view  of  it  in  our  limited  space.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  the  matter  further,  must  have 
recourse  to  a  full  treatise.  Poetry  seems  to  have 
been  the  earUest  form  of  composition  among  the 
Greeks,  as  indeed  it  must  of  necessity  be  in  all 
nations,  for  facility  of  recollection ;  hence  Memory  is 
oaLed  the  Mother  of  the  Muses.  The  earliest  species 
of  poems  seems  to  have  been  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods ;  to  these  succeeded  songs  praising  the 
glorious  deeds  of  heroes ;  but  the  greatest  poem 
of  ancient  times  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  detailing  the  events  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  warriors  who 
took  part  in  that  famous  expedition.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  have  been  too  long  and  too  generally 
known  and  admired  to  need  a  word  said  in  their 
commendation.  The  remarkable  popularity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  produced  a  host  of  imitators ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  a  great  many  poets  endea- 
voured to  rival  the  fame  of  the  '  bhnd  old  man,'  by 
narrating  in  verse  the  after-fate  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  Troy,  or  by 
treating  of  subjects  allied  to  that  of  the  Iliad,  and 
even  of  mythological  fables.  These  were  called  the 
Cyclic  poets ;  they  were  posterior  to  Homer  and 
Hesiod ;  their  writings  were  put  together  in  chron- 
ological order  by  some  Alexandrine  grammarians 
about  200  B.  c.  The  Homeric  period  is  closed  by 
the  name  of  Hesiod.  Homer  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  900  E.  c,  and  Hesiod  about  850 
B.  c.  Hesiod's  most  celebrated  writings  are  the 
Theogony,  the  Shield  of  Herades,  and  the  Works 
and  Days,  an  agricultural  poem.  Of  his  others, 
only  small  fragments  are  preserved.  Epic  poetry 
culminated  in  Homer,  and  with  him  and  has  contem- 
poraries it  sets.  Of  lyric  poetry,  there  were  two 
schools — the  .^ohc  in  Asia  Minor  and  adjacent 
islands,  especially  Lesbos,  and  the  Doric  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Sicily.  Of  the  Jiolio  school,  the 
earUest  poet  was  Callinus  (700  b.  c.)  ;  after  him 
came  Arohilochus,  so  famed  for  his  cutting  satires, 
written  in  iambic  verse;  Tyrtaeus,  and  Smionides 
of  Amorgos,  who  contests  with  Arohilochus  the 
honour  of  having  invented  iambic  verse.  Alcseus 
and  Sappho  (about  610  B.o.)  represent  the  .^olic 
school  in  its  perfection.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
school-boy's  favourite,  Anaoreon  (about  520  B.C.), 
to  whom,  however,  are  attributed  many  pieces 
which  are  not  considered  genuine.  Of  the  Doric  or 
choral  school,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Alcman, 
Stesiohorus,  Arion,  Simonides,  Baochylides,  and 
greatest  of  all  in  every  known  variety  of  choral 
poetry,  Pindar  (q.  v.)  the  Theban  (522  b.  c). 

Greek  literature  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  tragedies  of  .^schylus  (bom  525,  died  456  b.o.)  ; 
Sophocles  (bom  495,  died  405  B.  c.) ;  and  Euripides 
(bom  480,  died  406  B.  c).  The  writers  who  endea- 
voured to  follow  in  the  track  of  these  three  great 
masters  were  of  far  inferior  merit,  and  with  them 
tragedy  degenerated  to  the  effeminacy  of  lyrical 
songs  and  mere  rhetorical  bombast. 

Comedy,  like  tragedy,  took  its  origin  from  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.  The  three  great  names  of 
the  old  Attic  comedy  are  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes  (bom  452,  died  380  B.  c).  In 
middle  comedy,  we  have  the  names  of  Antiphanes 
and  Alalia;  and  in  new  comedy,  Philemon  and 
Menander. 

History  did  not  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  tUl  a  comparatively  late  period.  Passing 
over  the  names  of  Cadmus  pf  Miletus,  Pherecydea 
of  Scyros,  Hecatseus,  amd  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  we 


come  to  Herodotus,  the  Father  of  History,  or, 
as  he  has  been  called,  the  Homer  of  History,  who 
flourished  about  440  ;  Thucydides,  about  430 ;  and 
Xenophon,  about  400.  In  later  times,  we  find  Poly- 
bius  (204—122  B.C.);  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  flourished  about  20  B.C.;  Diodorus  Siculus, 
a  contemporary  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar; 
Plutarch;  Appian  (in  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius);  Arrian  (time  of  Hadrian);  and  Dion 
Cassius.  In  geography,  we  have  Strabo  and  Pausa- 
nias.  In  satire,  the  palm  is  carried  off  by  Lucian 
(q.  v.).  In  oratory,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
the  names  of  Antiphon  (born  480  B.  c),  Andocides 
(467  B.  c),  Lysias  (458  B.  c),  Isoorates  (436  B.  a), 
iEsohines,  the  great  rival  of  Demosthenes  (389 
B.  c),  Hyperides ;  and  last  and  greatest  of  all, 
Demosthenes  (385  B.C.).  On  the  ]^iilosophers,  see 
Philosophy. 

Literature  (Modem). — The  Hterature  of  modem 
G.  is  stUl  in  its  infancy.  No  work  of  importance 
appeared  previous  to  the  revolution ;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  1829,  more  life  has 
been  infused  into  the  men  of  a  literary  bent.  The 
names  of  the  brothers  Panagiotis  and  Alexander 
Soutsos  are  well  known  to  many  in  England.  They 
have  written  dramas,  love-songs,  novels,  lyrics,  and 
a  poem  (by  Alexander)  in  the  style  of  Byron's  ■ 
CliUde  Harold,  detaUing  the  wanderings,  sights, 
and  adventures  of  a  Greek  in  France  and  Italy. 
In  most  of  these  there  is  much  merit,  though  few 
readers  can  fully  appreciate  the  style  and  hajadling. 
Among  dramatic  writers,  Neroulos,  Kangavis,  and 
Charmouzis  hold  a  foremost  place.  The  Memoirs  of 
Different  Battles  fought  between,  the  Greeks  arid  Turks 
from  1820  to  1829,  by  Perrsvos,  is  a  well  written 
book.  In  grammar  and  lexicography,  Bamvas, 
Gennadios,  Scarlatto  Byzantino,  and  others  have 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  learning.  But 
of  all  the  Neo-Hellenic  works  yet  published,  the 
History  of  the  Greek  Revolution  by  Tricoupi  is  the 
most  valuable — ^valuable  not  only  for  its  statement 
and  facts,  but  also  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
its  style.  Many  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
in  Neo-HeUenic,  are  published  at  Athens,  Constan- 
tinople, London,  and  elsewhere;  but  the  expense 
of  tibese  literary  efforts  is  in  most  cases  borne  by 
wealthy  Greek  merchants,  now  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  west  of  Europe.  It  will  require  many 
years  of  good  government,  of  national  industry  and 
prosperity,  before  G.  can  expect  to  assume  that 
position  in  the  world  of  letters  which  the  prestige 
of  her  name  entitles  her  to  anticipate. 

History  (Ancient). — The  early  history  of  G.  is 
lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  The  legends  of  gods 
and  heroes,  which  constitute  her  only  approach  to 
history,  are  of  that  marvellous  kind  in  which  a, 
superstitious  and  ignorant  age  dehghts.  But  how 
much  truth  may  underlie  the  stones  of  Cecrops, 
Cadmus,  Danaus,  Theseus,  Heracles,  and  many 
others,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  or  to  what  extent  the 
events  of  the  Argonautio  expedition,  Trojan  war, 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  other  joint-stock 
exploits,  may  be  real,  historians  •  can  never  hope  to 
discover.  The  heroic  age  is  roughly  estimated  as 
continuing  from  1400  to  1200  B.  c. ;  but  all  Greek 
chronology  is  mere  guess  until  the  first  Olympiady 
776  B.C.  Of  the  migrations  which  took  place 
during  these  early  days,  and  of  the  numerous 
colonies  planted  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  in  this  brief  sketch;  nor  can  we  do  more 
Ulan  merely  refer  to  the  wars  of  the  Spartans 
against  the  Messenians,  which  beginning  in  743 
B.C.,  did  not  ultimately  terminate  untu  Ithome 
was  destroyed  in  the  third  Messenian  war,  455  B.  c. 
Meantime,  wars  of  less  magnitude  are  carried  on 
in  different  parts  of  Greece;   Solon  legislates  at 
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Athens  (594  B.  c.) ;  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  enjoy 
the  'tyrannis'  at  Athens  from  560  B.C.  to  510  e.g.; 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus  the  Great,  his 
conqueror,  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  (560 — 542  b.  c).  And  now,  in  499  B.  o.,  the 
burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and  lonians 
leads  to  those  three  invasions  of  G.  by  the  Persians 
which  end  so  gloriously  for  G.,  and  so  disastrously 
for  Persia,  and  with  the  particulars  of  which  all 
are  so  well  acquainted.  The  first,  under  Mardonius, 
in  492  B.C.,  is  averted  by  the  shipwreck  of  the 
invading  fleet  ofi'  Mount  Athos ;  the  second,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  in  490  E.  c,  is  hurled  back 
from  Marathon;  and  the  third,  under  Xerxes,  480 
B.C.,  is  utterly  shattered  at  Thermopylae,  Salamis, 
and  Plataea.  G.  is  now  a  mighty  name,  but  the 
Athenians  become  the  ruling  state,  and  their 
supremacy  continues  till  404  B.C.  Meantime,  dis- 
union at  home  succeeds  the  contests  with  foreign 
enemies.  The  great  Peloponnesian  war  begins  in 
431  B.C.,  and  wastes  the  energies  of  G.  for  27  years, 
imtH  the  subjugation  and  partial  demolition  of 
Athens,  in  404  B.C.,  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the 
fratricidal  struggle.  It  was  in  415  B.  c,  the  17th  of 
this  war,  that  the  famous  and  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily  took  place.  TJnder  Pericles,  who  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  but  who  died  of  the  great  plague  in 
429  B.C.,  the  Athenians  reached  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence  in  sculpture  and  architecture ;  then 
were  raised  some  of  those  wondrous  buildings  whose 
remains  still  excite  the  admiration  of  posterity  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  2000  years.  In  401  B.  c, 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  took  place ;  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus  was  slain,  was  fought 
in  the  same  year.  Cyrus  had  employed  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  this  brief  war  is  specially  famed 
for  the  masterly  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  the  Athenian  in  401 — 400  B.C.  The 
next  year  (399  B.  c. ),  Socrates  the  philosopher, 
the  teacher  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  was  put  to 
death.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  state  became  the 
leading  power  in  G,  and  was  engaged  in  four 
wars  in  succession — 1st,  the  Eleau  (399 — 398  B.  c.) ; 
2d,  the  Corinthian  (395—387  B.  c.) ;  3d,  the  Olyn- 
thian  (380—379  B.  c.) ;  4th,  the  Theban  (378—362 
B.C.).  The  great  Spartan  hero  of  these  troublous 
times  was  Agesilaus,  whose  panegyric  has  been 
written  by  Xenophon  with  a  friendly  pen.  During 
these  eventful  years  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Coronea  and  of  Corinth  (394  B.  c),  Orohoraenus 
(375  B.C.),  Leuctra  (371  B.C.),  Mantinea,  in  which 
the  Theban  hero,  Epamiuondas,  was  slain,  362  B.  o. 
In  359  B.  c,  Philip  ascends  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, and  a  few  years  afterwards  finds  occasion 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Some  of 
the  allies  of  Athens  renounce  his  supremacy,  and 
thus  arises  the  Social  war  (357 — 355  B.  c),  in  which 
Athens  loses  many  of  her  tributaries,  and  much 
of  her  revenue.  The  Sacred  war  (355 — 346  B.C.) 
immediately  follows,  in  which  Philip  takes  part. 
About  this  time  (352  B.C.),  Demosthenes  delivered 
the  first  of  those  powerful  orations  against  Philip, 
called  Philippics.  In  the  battle  of  Chasroneia 
(338  B.C.),  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  are  utterly 
defeated  by  Philip ;  and  at  the  congress  of  Corinth, 
in  the  following  year,  he  is  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  Greek  forces  against  Persia.  But  the  hand 
of  the  assassin  cut  him  off  at  a  marriage-feast  in 
Macedonia ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against 
his  son  Alexander,  the  Greeks  are  compelled  to 
bestow  upon  the  youthful  hero  the  same  high 
military  office  with  which  they  had  intrusted  Ms 
father.    The  events  of  Alexander's  career  are  well 


known.  From  this  time  G.  becomes  an  appanage 
of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  until  Macedon  is  in 
turn  overcome  by  the  Romans.  During  the  wars 
which  arose  among  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
G.  was  always  the  bone  of  contention ;  she  suffered 
in  consequence  many  hardships,  and  enjoyed  but 
few  lulls  of  peace.  The  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
hberty  was  made  by  the  Achaean  League  (a  con- 
federacy of  cities  at  one  time  embracing  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  had  a  common  object,  a  common 
council,  and  a  common  chief  or  straiegus),  but  it 
too  fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of  Eome ;  and 
after  the  capture  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.  by  the 
consul  Mummius,  the  once  mighty  G.  became  a 
provmce  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

History  {Modern). — The  history  of  G.  for  some 
centuries  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  belongs  to 
the  history  of  her  conqueror.  The  Roman  wars 
with  Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  others,  involved 
G.  in  countless  hardships ;  and  the  fierce  struggles 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  with 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  of  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
of  which  G.  was  often  the  theatre,  entailed  upon  her 
many  calamities.  For  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  G.  enjoyed  compara- 
tive tranquillity,  during  which  Christianity  spread 
among  her  people,  churches  were  founded,  and  many 
devoted  Greeks  went  abroad  to  strange  lands  and 
perilled  their  hves  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
But  dark  days  again  awaited  her,  and  successive 
inroads  of  Slavonians,  Albanians,  and  other  barbarous 
hordes,  overran  the  country  from  the  wintry  plains 
of  the  north.  When  Constantino  divided  his  empire, 
G.  was  attached  to  the  eastern  portion  ;  but  when, 
in  1204  A.  D.,  the  Venetian  fleet  under  Dandolo  over- 
powered the  rickety  throne  of  the  CaBsars,  G.  too 
changed  masters.  The  Osman  Turks,  who  migrated 
to  Europe  in  1355  A.  d.,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  other 
parts,  captured  Constantinople  in  1453  A.  D. ;  and 
from  that  time  until  recent  years,  G.  was  subject 
to  Mohammedan  dominion.  All  the  annoyances 
that  ignorance,  brutahty,  tyranny,  and  greed  could 
suggest,  were  practised  by  the  Turks  on  the  much 
enduring  Greeks,  but  at  length  human  nature 
could  no  longer  endure,  and  in  1820  broke  out  that 
rebellion  agamst  Turkish  rule,  which,  by  the  bravery 
and  determination  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  friendly 
countenance  of  Christian  Europe,  ended  in  the  estab- 
hshment  of  G.  as  an  independent  kingdom  in  1829. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rebellion  had  been 
made' in  1770  and  1790.  Capo  d'Istrias,  the  first 
president  of  liberated  G.,  was  assassinated  in  1831 ; 
and  after  several  candidates  for  the  throne  of  the 
infant  kingdom  had  been  proposed  and  rejected, 
Otho,  second  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  was  at 
length  (1832)  chosen  by  the  three  powers  (Britain, 
France,  Russia)  which  had  assisted  G.  iu  her  noble 
struggle.  The  reign  of  Otho  has  not  been  a 
peaceful  one,  as  may  be  gathered  from  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  he  has  had  very  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with  since  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  in  1835.  But  his  rule  has  not 
been  altogether  devoid  of  fruit ;  and  law  and  order, 
industry  and  commerce,  Mterature  and  notions  of 
self-government,  have  made  considerable  strides 
withm  the  last  thirty  years.  With  the  capital  in  a 
more  suitable  position,  the  internal  communication 
of  the  country  duly  organised,  agriculture  more 
encouraged  and  better  rewarded,  we  may  yet  hope 
to  see  G.  one  of  the  most  thriving  states  of  modern 
Europe. 

Population.— The  population  of  ancient  G.  at 
any  one  tune  it  is  quite  impossible  to  approach  ; 
conjectures  of  the  most  wild  and  opposite  kind 
have  been  hazarded,  but  it  is  useless  to  repeat  them. 
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Of  modern  G.  the  inhabitants  numbered,  in  1857, 
1,045,232. 

The  Islands. — The  islands  of  the  jEgean  Sea  may 
be  comprehended,  as  in  ancient  times,  under  two 
groups — the  Cyoladea  and  the  Sporades.  The  former 
were  so  called  from  the  legend  of  their  circling  round 
Delos  when  that  island  was  rendered  stationary 
for  the  birth  of  Diana  and  ApoUo.  The  latter 
receive  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  scattered  or  sown  in  an  irregular  manner  round 
the  coasts  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The  Cyclades 
and  some  of  the  Sporades  near  Euboea  belong  to  G. 
— aU  the  others  to  Turkey.  The  following  list 
contains  those  belonging  to  G. ;  the  first  20  are  the 
Cyclades  proper,  the  remainder  lie  off  Euboaa.  The 
Italian  names  are  in  parentheses.  The  Sporades 
will  be  given  under  Turkey. 

1.  Delos  with  Rhenea  (Dili) ;  2.  Syros  (Syra) ; 
3.  Myconos  (Mycono) ;  4.  Tenos  (Tino) ;  5.  Naxos 
(Naxia) ;  6.  Andros  (Andro) ;  7.  Ceos  (Zea) ; 
8.  Cythuos  (Thermia) ;  9.  Seriphos  (Serpho) ; 
10.  Siphnos  (Siphanto) ;  11.  Cimolos  (Ar^entiera) ; 
12.  Melos  (MUo) ;  13.  Pholegandros  (Policandro) ; 
14.  Sicinos  (Sicino) ;  15.  los  (Nio) ;  16.  Thera  (San- 
torin) ;  17.  Anaphe  (Nanfio) ;  18.  Amorgos  (Amorgo) ; 
19.  Pares  (Paro);  20.  Oliaros  or  Antiparos  (Anti- 
paro) :  21.  Scyros  (Soyro) ;  22.  Sciathos  (Sciatho) ; 
23.  Scopelos  (Scopelo);  24.  loos  (Chiliodromia). 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  smaller  islands  and 
barren  rocks,  which  belong  to  G.,  but  which  from 
their  unimportance  scarce  deserve  mention.  These 
islands  possess  many  of  the  features  which  mark  the 
mainland :  the  climate  is  varied ;  the  soil  is  in  one 
fruitful,  in  another  barren ;  the  productions  are  much 
the  same  as  in  G.,  except  that  in  some  of  them,  as 
Santorin,  the  vine  grows  in  greater  variety  and  luxu- 
riance; the  population  is  more  primitive,  and  less 
mixed,  and  consequently  retain  more  pertinaciously 
the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  islanders  are 
generally  more  industrious  and  more  happy  than 
the  continentals — the  sea  is  their  highway,  and  they 
can  more  easily  get  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  The  islanders  are  excellent  seamen,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  males  are  employed 
in  navigation.  Delos  is  now  little  more  than  a 
barren  rock ;  and  scarce  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
temple  of  the  Sun-god,  or  other  memorial  of  its 
former  religious  and  commercial  pre-eminence. 

Syra  (population  about  16,000)  is  the  principal 
port  of  G.,  and  a  great  centre  of  trade.  The  Medi- 
terranean steamers  call  at  it.  Wine  is  almost  the 
only  production  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Tenos  are  famed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  marble  tables,  chimney-pieces,  &c.,  which 
are  largely  exported,  and  the  finest  Malvasian  or 
Malmsey  wine  is  produced  in  the  island.  Of  the 
other  islands,  the  most  volcanic  is  Thera;  it  pro- 
duces in  large  quantity  the  wine  called  Vino  Santo, 
or  Santorin,  of  which  the  Russians  are  specially 
fond.  Naxos  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades.  These  islands 
comprise  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
nules,  and  a  population  of  about  230,000  souls. 
The  Cyclades  are  generally  high  and  rocky  in  their 
coasts,  and  all  are  of  a  very  similar  aspect  in  this 
and  other  regards. 

GREEK  CHTJRCH,  The,  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following 
the  Greek  or  Greco-Slavonic  rite,  who  receive  the 
first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the  later  councils  of  the 
Western  Church.  The  Greek  Church  calls  itself 
'  the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,' 
and  it  includes  three  distinct  branches — ^the  church 
within  the  Ottoman  empire,  subject  directly  to  the 
patriarch   of  Constantinople ;   the   church  in    the 


kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
in  the  dominions  of  the  czar.  The  last  must  form 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  but  it  must  also 
be  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  sister-churches.  The 
proper  history  of  the  Greek  Chiu^ch  as  a  separate 
body  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Greek 
schism,  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Constantinople 
to  establish  for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and 
an  independent  headship  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  need  hardly  be  said,  followed  upon 
the  political  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as  the  seat 
of  the  imperial  residence,  and  the  centre  of  the 
imperial  government.  OriginaUy,  Byzantium  was 
but  a  simple  episcopal  see,  subject  to  the  metro- 
politan of  Heraclea ;  but  the  rank  of  the  see  rose 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  city  ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  4th  c,  a  canon  of  the  first  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, held  in  381,  assures  to  it,  on  the  ground 
that  '  Constantinople  is  the  new  Rome,'  the  '  prece- 
dence of  honour '  next  after  the  ancient  Rome.  This 
canon,  it  is  true,  does  not  recognise  any  pre- 
eminence of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  see  of 
Constantinople,  and,  indeed,  there  are  several  early 
instances  in  which  questions  arising  ■B'ithin  the 
district  which  afterwards  became  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  nay,  questions  affecting  the  bishop 
himself,  and  even  in  his  relations  to  the  other  patri- 
archs, were  referred  to  the  bishops  of  Rome.  But 
the  transition  was  not  difficult,  and  was  aided  by  the 
eminent  qualities  of  some  of  the  bishops,  and  espe- 
cially of  St  John  Chrysostom,  so  that  in  the  council 
of  Chaloedon  (451),  a  decree  was  passed,  which 
confirmed  the  precedence  already  given,  and  not 
only  assigned  to  Constantinople  an  extensive  range 
of  jurisdiction,  but  ajso  grounded  these  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  in  the  case  of  the  new  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  old  Rome,  upon  the  political  precedence  to  which 
both  successively  had  risen.  'The  Roman  legates 
protested  against  this  canon,  and  the  claim  led  to  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  churches,  which 
was  widened  and  confirmed  by  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences which  prevailed  on  the  Butychian  question, 
in  which  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  gave 
their  support  to  the  Hemoticon,  a  heterodox  or 
equivocal  formula  put  forth  by  the  Emperor  Zeno, 
which  was  warmly  resisted  in  the  West.  The  pope, 
in  consequence,  in  484,  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
together  with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and 
Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  East  and  West  were,  de 
facto,  separated  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
The  terms  upon  which  the  excommunication  was 
withdrawn  by  Pope  Hormisdas  in  519,  involved  a 
complete  and  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  but  the  rivalry  of 
Constantinople  still  subsisted.  In  the  end  of  the 
6th  c,  the  'ftullan  CounoU  (see  Tktjxlan  Council) 
caused  a  renewal  of  the  misunderstandings.  Many 
circumstances  combined  to  hasten  a  rupture :  the 
title  of  '  Ecumenical  patriarch '  claimed  by  the 
patriarch  John  the  Easter,  and  reprobated  by 
Gregory  the  Great  (see  Gregory  I.) ;  the  contests 
about  image-worship,  in  which  the  patriarchs,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  took  the  part  of  the  icono- 
clast emperors ;  the  abandonment  by  the  emperors 
of  the  defence  of  Italy  against  the  Lombards ;  the 
gradual  growth  of  an  independent  confederation  of 
Italian  states,  and  ultimately  the  foundation  of  a 
new  empire  of  the  West,  the  political  antagonism  of 
which  with  the  eastern  empire  almost  necessarily 
involved  an  antagonism  of  the  churches  themselves. 
Hence  when,  upon  occasion  of  his  own  personal 
contest  with  the  see  of  Rome,  the  deposed  patriarch 
Photius  (862),  (see  Photius)  identified  his  cause 
with   that   of   the  Eastern    Church,  he   found  a 
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ready  sympathy  witli  Ms  ooTintrymeii.  Tlie  Latin 
doctrine  of  the  twofold  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  addition  of  '  FUioque '  to  the  Latin 
creed,  the  Latin  practice  of  clerical  cehbacy,  and 
of  denying  to  priests  the  power  of  administering 
confirmation,  supplied  the  grounds  of  quarrel ;  and 
although  the  schism  fell  with  its  author,  and  the 
communion  of  the  churches  was  restored,  the  recon- 
ciliation was  imperfect  and  far  from  cordial.  The 
same  causes  of  controversy,  with  others  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary nature,  were  renewed  in  the  11th  c. ;  and 
in  1054  the  pope  Leo  IX.  issued  a,  formal  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  patriarch  Michael 
Cerularius,  which  was  solemnly  published  in  Con- 
stantinople by  the  papal  legates.  Beyond  the  points 
of  difference  alleged  by  Photius,  the  most  important 
of  the  new  grounds  of  division  was  the  use  of 
viuleavened  bread  by  the  Latins  in  the  euoharist. 
Since  that  time,  the  separation  has  been  persever- 
ingly  maintained.  More  than  one  attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  upon  either  side  to  restore 
the  former  relations  of  the  two  churches,  but 
in  vain.  The  old  antipathies  of  East  and  West 
became  more  inveterate  by  the  separation;  and 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
(1201),  the  outrages  and  atrocities  by  which  it  was 
disgraced,  the  estabhshment  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
at  Constantinople,  and  the  arbitrary  tyranny  by 
which  it  was  maintained,  widened  still  more  the 
ancient  estrangement.  Nor  was  the  breach  healed 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Greek  empire  (1261). 
The  emperors,  from  political  motives,  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  fears  of  foreign  invasion  and  the 
embarrassments  of  domestic  discontent,  proposed,  as 
the  price  of  the  assistance  of  the  West  in  their 
necessity,  the  restoration  of  the  Eastern  Church  to 
the  obedience  of  Rome.  Michael  Paleologus  (see 
Michael  Paleologus)  by  his  ambassadors  abjured 
the  schism  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ;  and 
endeavoured,  by  a  synod  held  subsequently  at 
Constantinople,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  union ; 
but  he  failed  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  body  of 
bishops ;  and  in  the  succeeding  pontificate,  the 
breach  was  even  more  seriously  renewed,  by  two 
synods  held  at  Constantinople  in  1283  and  1285. 
The  necessities  of  John  Paleologus  compelled  him 
once  again  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient ;  and  the 
negotiations  for  imion  were  on  this  occasion  con- 
ducted with  much  more  deliberation.  Delegates  of 
the  Greek  Church,  with  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople at  their  head,  attended  at  the  great  Western 
Council  (1437)  of  Ferrara  (better  known,  from  the 
place  of  its  close,  as  that  of  Florence),  and  a  pro- 
tracted discussion  took  place,  the  chief  points  of 
which  were  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  the  addition  of  'Filioque'  to 
the  creed,  the  nature  of  the  purgation  of  soiUs  after 
death,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist, 
and  the  supremacy,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  On  all  these  points,  the  Greek  delegates, 
with  the  exception  of  Mark,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  sub- 
scribed the  decree  of  the  council ;  biit  this  union  was 
equally  short-lived.  On  the  return  of  the  delegates, 
their  proceedings  were  repudiated  by  the  large 
body  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
in  1453,  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  attempted 
reconcihation.  Since  that  time,  some  isolated  bodies 
of  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite  have  joined  the 
church  of  Rome  (see  United  Gkeek  Chbeoh)  ;  but 
every  attempt  at  a  general  union  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  has  proved  a  failure.  It  has 
been  the  same  with  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Protestant  communions  to  estabUsh  an 
understanding  with  the  Greek  Church.  Very  early 
after  the  Reformation,  a  letter  was  addressed  by 
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Melancthon  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  of  Constanti- 
nople through  a  deacon,  Demetrius  Mysus,  who 
visited  Germany  in  the  year  1558.  Another  Lutheran 
embassy  of  a  more  formal  character,  headed  by  the 
well-known  Tubingen  divines,  Andreas  and  Crusius, 
visited  Constantinople  during  the  patriarchate  of 
Jeremias  (1576—1581).  But  both  missions  were 
equally  without  result.  In  the  foUowmg  century, 
the  celebrated  Cyril  Luoaris  (see  LucAMS),  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  West,  and  had  carried  home 
with  him  a  strong,  though  for  a  tune  carefuUy 
concealed  bias  towards  Protestantism,  opened  the 
way  for  negotiations  with  the  Calvinistic  party. 
Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriarchate,  he 
issued  a  decidedly  Calvinistical  confession  of  faith 
(1629).  But  far  from  carrying  his  fellow-church- 
men with  him  in  the  movement,  the  innovations 
which  he  attempted  not  only  led  to  his  own  depo- 
sition and  disgrace,  but  called  forth  a  doctrmal 
declaration  signed  by  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  many  metro- 
politans and  bishops,  which,  by  the  clearness  and 
decision  of  its  definitions,  draws  the  Hne  so 
markedly  between  the  Greeks  and  reformers  as  to 
shut  out  all  possibiHty  of  accommodation  in  matters 
of  doctrine.  This  exposition  was  adopted  by  aU 
the  churches ;  and  in  a  synod  held  in  Jerusalem 
1672,  it  was  adopted  as  the  creed  of  the  Greek 
Church.  This  declaration  having  been  originally 
drawn  up  by  MagUas,  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  it  was 
published  in  1722,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great, 
as  an  authorised  formulary  of  the  Russian  Church, 
imder  the  title  of  The  Bussian  Catechism.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  to  be  specified  hereafter,  it  coin- 
cides vrith  the  formularies  of  the  Roman  CathoHc 
Church. 

The  Greek  Church  comprised  within  its  ancient 
limits,  anterior  to  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  Greece 
properly  so  called,  the  Peloponnesus,  Eastern  lUy- 
ricum,  the  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  also  Syria 
and  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  parts  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Persia.  But  with  the  first  triumph  of 
the  Koran,  the  church  of  Constantinople  by  degrees 
lost  almost  aU  her  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa; 
and  since  the  conquest  of  the  Turks,  it  has  sunk 
into  the  condition  of  a  weak  and  oppressed  depen- 
dant. By  the  separation  of  the  Russian  branch, 
partially  in  the  17th,  and  finally  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  c,  and  by  that  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Greece,  on  occasion  of  the  revolution,  its  importance 
has  been  still  more  diminished.  Each  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  it  has  separated  possesses  a 
distinct  organisation ;  but  as  the  faith  and  practice 
of  all  are  substantially  identical,  we  shall  first  give 
a  brief  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church, 
especially  in  their  relations  to  the  Christian  com- 
munions of  the  West,  and  to  the  controversies  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  each  other. 

In  general,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  Church  receives  the  first  seven  councils, 
that  on  all  the  controversies  regarding  the  Trinity 
and  Incarnation  the  Greeks  are  agreed  with  the 
Western  Catholics,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which 
they  are  at  issue  not  only  with  Catholics,  but 
it  may  be  said  with  the  entire  body  of  Western 
Trinitarians.  WbUe  they  reject  the  papal  claim 
to  supremacy  and  doctrinal  authority,  they  agree 
with  CathoUcs  in  accepting  as  the  rule  of  faith 
not  alone  the  Bible,  including  the  Deuterocanonical 
books  (see  Synod  of  Jerusalem  in  Harduia's  Coll. 
Condi,  xi.  col.  258),  but  also  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  that  is,  what  are  believed  to  be  the 
unwritten  revelations  of  our  Lord  and  of  the 
apostles,  preserved  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
among  whom  they  regard  with  special  veneration 
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Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzimi,  and  Clirjraostoin. 
They  admit  the  seven  sacraments  as  received  by 
the  Roman  Church — viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Holy  Orders, 
and  Matrimony;  hut  in  the  rites  used  by  them 
in  the  administration  of  these  sacraments  tliere 
are  considerable  discrepancies  from  the  Latin  rite. 
They  administer  baptism  by  a  triple  immersion; 
confirmation  is  administered  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  baptism,  even  in  the  case  of  infants, 
and  it  is  administered  by  priests,  and  not,  as  among 
the  Latins,  by  bishops  exclusively.  As  to  the 
eucharist,  the  Greeks  admit  the  real  presence  of 
Christ,  the  transubstantiation  of  the  elements,  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  (although  this  has  been 
demed  by  Protestants)  the  adotation  of  the  host 
(see  Renaudot,  Liturg.  Gollectio,  i.  pp.  22,  23).  But 
they  differ  from  Catholics  in  the  use  of  leavened 
bread,  in  administering  the  communion  in  both 
kindSj  and  in  administering  it  in  this  form  even 
to  children.  In  the  sacrament  of  penance,  they  recog- 
nise, like  the  Western  Catholics,  auricular  confes- 
sion, priestly  absolution,  and  penitential  works ;  and 
although  they  differ  from  the  Latins  as  to  the  use 
of  indulgences,  they  admit  the  principle  upon  which 
their  use  is  founded,  and  even  their  applicability  to 
the  dead.  The  peculiarities  of  the  use  of  extreme 
unction  have  been  already  detailed.  See  Extreme 
Unction.  In  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders,  they 
have  liiany  peculiar  observances.  See  Orders,  Holy. 
The  most  striking  point  of  difference  regards  clerical 
celibacy.  The  Greek  Church  recognises  the  excel- 
lence of  virginity,  and  the  fitness  of  its  observance 
by  those  engaged  in  the  ministry,  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  marriage  altogether  to  bishops  (who  are 
always  chosen,  in  consequence,  from  the  monastic, 
and  not  the  secular  clergy) ;  to  forbid  priests  or 
deacons  to  contract  marriage  after  ordination ;  to 
forbid  to  all,  without  exception,  a  second  marriage, 
or  marriage  with  a  widow ;  and  to  require  of 
married  priests  that  they  shall  live  separate  from 
their  wives  during  the  time  when  they  are  actually 
engaged  in  church  services.  But  they  not  only 
permit  married  candidates  to  be  advanced  to  deacon- 
ship  and  priesthood,  but  even  require,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  they  shall  be  actually  married  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  orders.  While  admitting 
marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  they  hold  it  to  be  dis- 
soluble in  case  of  adultery,  and  they  regard  fourth 
marriages  as  utterly  unlawful.  On  the  condition  of 
souls  after  death,  they  do  not  admit  with  Western 
Catholics  a  purgatorial  fire,  but  they  admit  the 
principle  of  the  intermediate  state  of  purgation, 
and  of  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  dead.  They 
also  admit  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  lawful- 
ness of  invoking  them,  especially  the  Holy  Virgih 
Mary,  and  of  honouring  their  shrines  and  relics. 
They  do  not  permit  the  use  of  graven  images,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  cross ;  but  they  freely 
receive  and  multiply  pictures,  which  they  hold 
in  high  honour,  and  on  which  they  lavish  the  most 
costly  ornaments  of  gold,  jewels,  and  other  precious 
things.  In  their  belief  of  the  merit  of  good  works, 
and  especially  of  fasting,  they  go  even  further  thah 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  four  yearly  fasts— the 
forty  days  of  Lent,  from  Pentecost  to  the  Feast 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  fifteen  days  before 
Assumption  day,  and  the  six  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas— they  observe  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
throughout  the  year  as  fasts.  Their  liturgy  shall  be 
described  hereafter  (see  LiTURaY) ;  for  the  present, 
it  wiU  be  enough  to  say  that,  in  splendour  of 
ceremonial,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  Westerns. 
Instrumental  music,  it  is  true,  is  forbidden  ia  the 
chiirohes,  but  sijiging  is  universally  in  use.  In 
ipublic  prayer,  the  kneelilig  posture  is  used  only  at 


Pentecost;  at  ordinary  times,  they  stand,  the  body 
being  turned  towards  the  east.  The  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross  is  habitual  among  them.  The  monastic 
institute  has  subsisted  in  the  Greek  Church  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  numerous  convents  of  both 
sexes  are  dispersed  over  the  east,  which  follow 
ahnost  exclusively  the  rule  of  St  BasU.  The  abbot 
is  called  Hegumenos,  the  abbess,  Hegumene ;  if 
several  convents  be  subject  to  a  single  abbot,  he  is 
called  Archimandrite.  Both  monks  and  nims  are 
bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  With  both,  the  duty 
of  manual  labour  is  a  leading  observance ;  the 
nuns,  like  their  Western  sisters,  apply  themselves  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  to  the  education  of  young 
females. 

As  regards  the  separate  constitution  of  the  three 
great  sections  of  the  Greek  Church,  it  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  church  in  the  Turkish  empire  has 
remained  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  from  the  beginning  enjoyed  a  continued  but 
precarious  protection  from  the  sultan,  and  even 
held,  as  regarded  his  own  flock,  a  civil  pre-eminence, 
with  the  rank  of  a  '  pasha  of  three  tails.'  But  in 
return  for  this  oivU  Status,  the  Porte  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  and  also  of  depos- 
ing the  patriarch,  a  right  which  was  habitually 
exercised  as  a  matter  of  purchase  and  sale,  and 
which  led  to  the  grossest  simony,  not  only  in  the 
candidates  for  the  patriarchate,  but  in  the  entire 
ecclesiastical  system.  For  a  long  time  the  metro- 
politan of  Russia  (afterwards  patriarch)  was  directly 
subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as  also 
the  bishop  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece ;  but 
both  churches  are  now  independent.  The  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Jeremias  II.,  in  the  year  1589, 
consented  to  the  creation  of  a  separate  but  depen- 
dent patriarch;  and  this  dependence  continued 
until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  whom  the 
patriarchate  was  first  suspended,  and  afterwards 
abolished,  the  church  being  now  governed  by  what 
ia ,  called  the  Holy  Synod,  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  czar.  The  independence 
of  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  dates  from 
the  revolution.  The  'organic  law  of  Epidaurus,' 
of  January  1822,  proclaimed  the  Oriental  Orthodox 
Church  as  the  church  of  the  state,  and  soon  after- 
wards measures  were  taken  to  organise  this  church 
in  the  new  kingdom.  For  a  time,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  hoped  to  preserve  his  ancient 
authority;  but  the  president  of  the  new  state, 
Capo  d'lstrias,  firmly  resisted,  and,  after  many  pre- 
liminaries, the  new  church  was  formally  organised 
by  a  decree  of  July  15  (27),  1833,  on  a  plan  in  great 
part  borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  the  Russian 
Church,  as  settled  by  Peter  the  Great.  The  govern- 
ing body  in  the  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is, 
as  in  the  Russian,  the  so-called  '  Holy  Synod,'  which 
consists  of  five  members,  who  are  ordinarily  arch- 
bishops or  bishops,  but  may  also  admit  into  their 
number  one  or  two  priests  or  monks.  This  synod 
is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  in  name 
at  least  is  independent  in  spirituals ;  but  as  its 
members  are  all  named  by  the  crown,  and  hold 
oiEce  but  for  a  year,  it  ia  practically  a  state  instru- 
ment ;  moreover,  two  officials  of  the  crown  have  a 
right  to  assist,  although  without  a  vote,  at  all  its 
ddiberations.  The  synod  elects  bishops,  but  the 
crown  has  the  right  of  confirming  and  granting 
investiture.  To  it  also  belongs  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  limits  of  dioceses,  and  all  such  general 
arrangements.  The  actual  division  of  Greece  ia 
into  ten  bishoprics — Corinth  and  Argohs,  Achaia 
and  EUs,  Messenia,  Arcadia,  Laconia,  Acarnania 
and  j^tolia,  Fhocis  and  Locris,  Attica  and  Boeotia, 
Euboea,  and  the  Cyclades.  No  archbishoj)  or 
metropolitan   is  recognised  by  this  organic  law. 
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The  last  remnant  of  subjection  to  Constantinople 
was  removed  by  a  subsequent  proceeding,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  bishops  should  no  longer 
seek  consecration  from  the  patriarch  of  that  see. 
The  church  of  Greece  comprehends  a  district  of 
about  880  square  miles,  and  numbers  about  800,000 
members. 

The  United  Gkeek  Chueoh  comprehends  those 
Christians  who,  while  they  foEow  the  Greek  rite, 
observe  the  general  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  make  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Home,  admitting  the  double 
procession  of  the  Spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
IJoman  pontiff,  and  accepting  all  the  doctrinal  deci- 
sions subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  which  have 
force  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Eoman  Church. 
The  United  Greeks  are  found  chiefly  in  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dominion,  in  Poland,  and 
in  the  Russian  empire.  In  Italy,  they  are  com- 
puted at  80,000 ;  in  Austria,  at  about  4,000,000 ; 
and  in  Poland,  about  250,000.  In  Russia,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  their  number  is.  As 
regards  nationalities  in  Austria,  they  are  divided 
into  Romanians  and  Ruthenians — the  former  being 
settled  in  WaUachia,  Transylvania,  and  Eastern 
Hungary ;  the  latter,  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and 
North-eastern  Hungary.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  WaUachia  and  Transylvania  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  12th  c. ;  and  although  the  Refor- 
mation made  some  progress  among  them,  they  still 
for  the  most  part  remain  true  to  the  union.  The 
union  of  the  Galician  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of 
much  later  date,  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usage  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  as  to  the  law  of  celibacy  is, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  same  as 
among  the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  administer  communion  under  both  kinds. 

GREEK-FIRE,  a  composition  supposed  to  have 
been  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  as  a  principal 
ingredient,  with  which  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  were  wont  to  defend  themselves  agaiust  their 
Saracen  adversaries.  The  accounts  of  its  effects 
are  so  mingled  with  obvious  fable,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion  as  to  its  power ;  but 
the  mixture  appears  to  have  been  highly  inflam- 
mable, and  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  burning 
under  water.  It  was  projected  either  on  blazing 
tow,  tied  to  arrows,  or  through  a  tube,  the  pre- 
cursor of  cannon.  Wherever  the  combustible  fell,  it 
made  great  havoc,  from  the  inextinguishable  nature 
of  the  fire.  The  invention  of  this  material  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  CaUinicus  of  Heliopolis,  and 
the  year  668  A.D. ;  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  rather  imported  from  India.  At 
Constantinople,  the  process  of  making  Greek-fire  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  for  several  centuries.  The 
knowledge,  however,  of  its  composition  gradually 
spread;  and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder, Greek-fire  formed  a  recognised  defensive 
element  in  most  wars  from  Western  Europe  to 
Asia  Minor.  Subsisting  for  some  time  concurrently 
with  gunpowder,  it  gradually  died  out  before  the 
advances  of  that  stiU  more  effective  competitor, 
till  now  little  vestige  remains,  of  Greek -fire  beyond 
a  Norman  corruption  of  its  name  in  our  firework 
'  cracker,'  which,  derived  from  '  Creyke '  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  but  a  corruption  of  '  Grecque.'     See 

also  FlEBAEMS. 

GREEK  MUSIC.  The  existence  of  music  as  an 
art  or  science  among  the  ancient  Greeks  has  for 
hundreds  of  years  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  and 
discussion  among  the  learned.  With  the  restoration 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  veneration  for  all  that  belonged  to  that 


people  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  because 
we  had  to  thank  them  for  inuch,  many  writers 
thought  we  must  be  obliged  to  them  for  all. 
Fortunately,  we  have  handed  down  to  us  various 
dissertations  and  fragments  on  music  by  old  writers, 
which,  although  they  do  not  unfold  to  us  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  ancient  Greek  music, 
yet  suffice  to  shew  us  that  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  art  of  music  was  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  incomplete  state,  and  that,  in  its  elements 
and  groundwork,  it  was  entirely  a  slave  to  poetry, 
and  can  have  been  little  else  than  a  kind  of  intoned 
declamation.  We  hear  from  ancient  writers  of  the 
magic  influence  of  music ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  used  the  word  music  in  a  collective  sense 
for  the  gift  of  the  muses  generally;  and  when  they 
spoke  of  the  elevating  and  moral  effects  of  music, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  meant  a  general 
harmonious  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  system  of  music  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  as  practised  in  their  temples  and  theatres, 
differed  essentially  from  our  modem  music,  as  their 
scale,  or  succession  of  sounds,  was  not  based  on  the 
octave  and  its  repetition,  but  on  a  fourth  and  its 
repetition.  Their  scale  consisted  of  five  tetrachords, 
each  containing  four  consecutive  sounds ;  the  last 
sound  of  one  tetrachord  being  always  the  first  of 
the  next ;  while  two  of  their  tetrachords  had  more 
than  one  sound  in  common.  In  modern  music,  the 
ancient  Greek  scale  would  be  as  follows  :  B,  C,  D,  E ; 
E,  P,  G,  A ;  A,  Bb,  C,  D,  &c.  This  they  caUed  the 
diatonic  genus.  They  had  also  their  chromatic  genus, 
thus,  B,  C,  D|,  E ;  E,  P,  G|;,  A,  &c. ;  and  their  enhar- 
monic genus,  the  tetrachords  of  which  consisted  of 
two  quarter-tones  (which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
modern  music)  and  a  major  third.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  neither  possessed  a 
system  of  notation  by  which  their  music,  such  as  it 
was,  might  have  been  preserved,  nor  had  they  any 
idea  of  harmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
Many  believe  it  impossible  that  a  people  who  have 
left  us  specimens  of  their  poetry  and  sculpture, 
which,  after  2000  years,  are  still  admired  as  master- 
works,  could  have  been  content  with  such  an  imper- 
fect and  clumsy  system  of  music.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  An  ode  by  Pindar,  and  a  hymn  or  two 
set  in  modern  notation  from  an  old  Greek  MS.,  is 
the  whole  we  possess  of  ancient  Greek  music,  and 
those  are  said  by  many  to  be  spurious. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.     See  Philosophy. 

GREEK  RELIGION  (Ancient),  the  most  poet- 
ical and  most  humane  of  polytheisms,  presents  itself 
in  historical  times  as  a  plastic  worship  of  nature, 
with  its  visible  objects  and  its  invisible  powers; 
of  abstract  notions,  sensations,  propensities,  and 
actions ;  of  tutelary  Numina,  household  or  family 
gods ;  and  of  exalted  men  or  heroes.  Composed  of 
such  widely  discordant  elements,  this  great  Hellenic 
Pantheon  offers  yet  a  imity  so  harmonious  and 
consistent  in  its  minutest  parts,  that  its  origin  is 
even  more  difficult  to  trace  than  that  of  the  people 
itself,  which,  from  a  conglomeration  of  hetero- 
geneous races  and  tribes  was  fused  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  into  one  great  family  of  equal 
propensities  and  of  equal  gifts.  This  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  religion  has  indeed  been 
a  point  at  issue  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  to 
our  own.  While  he,  together  with  many  others, 
pronounced  it  to  be  almost  completely  an  impor- 
tation from  Egypt,  a  strong  autochthonio  school 
held  it  to  be  homesprung ;  and  these  two  anta- 
gonistic views— the  East  and  Hellas— have,  in  a 
more  or  less  modified  form,  found  their  foremost 
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representatives  in  modern  days,  in  Creuzer  on 
the  one  side,  and  Otfried  Milller  on  the  other. 
The  new  and  all-important  science  of  Compara- 
tive Mythology,  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
set  this  point  at  rest ;  for  it  proves  almost  to 
demonsti-ation,  that  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Greek  religion  are  due  to  the  regiona  north-west 
of  India,  the  cradle  of  the  main  HeUenio  stock 
(see  Aryan  Race)  ;  while  subsequent  colonists 
introduced  additional  gods  from  Phoanioia,  Egypt, 
and  other  parts  of  the  East.  All  these,  with  the 
host  of  personified  fancies  and  ideals  begotten  by 
the  poets  at  home,  were  soon  amalgamated  into 
one  great  system.  Yet  those  foreign  elements, 
so  far  from  detracting  from  the  originality  of 
the  Greeks,  shew  in  a  still  stronger  light  what 
brilliancy  of  conception  and  power  of  imagination, 
what  harmony  and  plasticity,  had  fallen  to  the 
share  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas ;  a  land  which 
in  itself,  by  the  immense  variety  of  glorious  scenery 
of  sea  and  sky,  wood  and  mountain,  river  and 
bay,  rock  and  island,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
quicken  that  immortal  youthfulness  by  which  they 
were  so  aptly  and  strikuigly  called  throughout 
the  East-  the  people  of  Yavan  (Sanscr.  Yuvan  = 
Juvenis  =  Young).  The  gods,  from  the  moment 
they  touched  these  shores,  from  dead  symbols 
became  living  realities,  with  all  the  qualities  and 
sensations,  aims  and  actions,  of  a  living  indivi- 
duality, and  that  of  the  highest,  most  noble,  and 
divine  frame  existing — man.  Anthropomorphism, 
indeed,  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Greek  religion. 
The  brute  creation — which  to  the  East  was  some- 
thing to  be  exalted,  and  to  be  adopted  as  the  type 
of  divinity — furnished  the  Greeks  only  with  a  few 
attributes  for  their  humanly  shaped  gods.  But  man, 
the  ideal  of  creation,  was  deficient  in  one  thing : 
—the  duration  of  his  life  was  limited — and  in  this 
the  gods  differed  from  him  :  they  were  immortaL 
In  all  other  respects,  they  were  lie  himself :  they 
loved  and  hated,  they  'transgressed'  and  suffered. 
No  ideal  moral  code  existed  with  the  Greeks,  the 
first  essentially  ethical  people  though  they  are  ; 
consequently,  their  gods,  when  they  could  not  attain 
the  objects  of  their  many  and  strong  desires  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  had  unscrupulous  recourse 
to  steatagem  and  cunning,  and  through  their  ques- 
tionable practices,  not  urSrequently  brought  them- 
selves into  very  undignified  positions.  And  yet 
the  influence  of  such  unworthy  conceptions  of  the 
gods  was  not  so  detrimental  to  the  believer  as  at 
first  sight  might  be  supposed  ;  for  the  Greek  deities 
were  not  to  be  patterns  for  humanity :  they  were, 
through  their  mighty  origin,  their  almost  unbounded 
powers,  and  their  immortality,  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  laws  which  must  rule  the  dealings  in  the 
commonwealth  of  low,  weak,  dying  humanity.  They 
were  a  kind  of  exalted  aristocracy,  who  could  not 
be  judged  by  a  human  standard,  much  less  be 
imitated  by  human  beings ;  and,  after  all,  even  they 
had  to  submit  to  a  supreme  fate  (Moira),  which 
found  out  their  guHt,  and  punished  it.  The  mortal, 
however,  was  subject  to  them  individually;  and  it 
was  his  special  province  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  piety 
and  modesty  towards  them,  of  righteousness  and 
justice  towards  his  equals.  On  this  condition  alone, 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  life  with  all  its  most 
glorious  gifts  was  his.  Retribution  for  evil  doings 
followed,  with  rare  exceptions,  speedily  and  irre- 
vocably, on  the  earth  he  trod,  not  at  some  future 
period  or  in  other  realms.  There  was  a  hereafter, 
but  it  was  a  shadowy  thing  -Hithout  Ufe  and  blood, 
a  miserable  nether  world  of  cheerless  twilight.  Only 
for  very  extraordinary  crimes  was  there  something 
like  a  real,  fearful,  and  everlasting  punishment 
in  store  in  the  Hades,  or  the  stiU  more  terrible 


Tartarus  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  only  the  most 
exalted  heroes  are,  after  their  death,  endowed  with 
a  new  body  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Elysium. 
But  these  are  very  exceptional  cases  :  '  When  a  man 
is  dead,'  says  the  shade  of  Antiolea,  '  the  flesh  and 
the  bones  are  left  to  be  consumed  by  the  flames,  but 
the  soul  passes  away  like  a  dream.' 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  enter  minutely  into 
this  vast  subject  of  Greek  theology — to  trace  its 
historical  development  from  the  days  when  the 
early  Pelasgians  invoked,  like  their  Persian  and 
German  kinsmen,  the  highest  god  without  image  or 
temple,  and  the  minor  deities  as  the  '  Great  Ones,' 
the  '  Unknown  Ones,'  the  '  Merciful  Ones,'  without 
distinct  name  and  shape — ^to  the  time  when  every 
sound  and  every  sight,  every  thought  and  every 
deed,  had  a  sublime  significance,  caused  and  inspired 
as  it  was  by  a  god ;  ■roen  the  prodigious  number  of 
clearly  defined,  and  individually  and  most  sumptu- 
ously worshipped  gods  formed  one  of  the  mightiest 
impulses  to  the  development  of  the  arts  :  and  from 
that  period  down  to  the  days  when  the  poets  put 
prophecies  of  the  speedy  death  of  the  gods  into  the 
mouths  of  their  heroes ;  when  philosophers  openly 
declared  'these  things  to  be  fancies  and  dreams,' 
and  religious  persecutions  hastened  the  downfall  of 
a  creed  which  had  become  adulterated  by  foreign 
elements  no  longer  to  be  amalgamated — tmtil  Chris- 
tianity stepped  m,  and  not  satisfied  with  deposing 
the  goda  of  Greece,  sent  them,  branded  with  the 
names  of  '  evil  powers,'  or  '  demons,'  in  the  sense  of 
Eastern  '  Satans,'  to  perdition.  Much  less  can  we 
attempt  here  a  minute  enumeration  and  description 
of  aU  the  deities,  their  genesis  and  history,  with 
the  myths  and  legends,  traditional  or  invented  in 
historical  times  by  poets  and  philosophers,  or  dwell 
on  the  immense  infiuence  of  Greek  religion  on  other 
religions,  the  Christian  among  them.  It  is  only 
desirable  here  to  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the  divine 
commonwealth,  and  the  outward  forms'  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  so-called  classical 
period.  Some  account  of  the  principal  deities  will 
be  found  in  special  articles. 

Without  entering  into  the  principal  division  of 
the  gods  into  heavenly,  terrestrial,  and  maritime, 
we  mU  briefly  mention  the  supreme  council  of  the 
twelve  national  gods,  who,  together  with  a  vast  male 
and  female  retinue,  dwelt  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Olympus,  around  its  highest  peak.  This,  reaching 
into  the  sky  (Ouranos),  was  inhabited  by  Zeus,  the 
son  of  Chronos,  the  highest,  mightiest,  and  wisest 
being,  king  and  father  of  gods  and  men :  who  watches 
over  all  human  doings,  principally  over  hospitality 
and  the  saeredness  of  oaths.  Second  in  power  is 
his  brother  Poseidon,  the  shaker  of  the  earth,  the 
ruler  of  the  sea  and  all  the  waters  of  the  earth. 
Next  stands  ApoUo,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Selo 
(darkness) ;  he  is  (as  Phoibos)  the  sun,  and  darts 
his  rays  or  arrows  as  god  of  the  chase,  as  god  of 
destruction,  as  well  as  of  beneficence.  But  he  is  not 
god  only  of  the  physical,  but  also  of  the  mental 
Eght ;  hence  to  him  belongs  the  insight  into  future 
events.  He  is  the  god  of  oracles,  but,  as  such, 
equivocal  (loxias) ;  further,  god  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion, song,  and  music — leader  of  the  muses.  He  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  figures  among  the  gods.  In  his 
love  and  in  his  hatred,  he  is  always  enshrouded  in 
a  sacred  dignity  and  majesty,  of  which  even  the 
most  ribald  fiction  stood  in  awe.  The  god  of  the 
terrestrial  fire,  which  in  his  person  had  been  thrown 
from  heaven  to  earth,  is  Hephsstus.  His  workshops 
are  volcanoes,  where  metals  are  forged  and  wrought 
by  him  into  artful  forms  ;  and  as  volcanic  soil 
best  matures  wine,  to  him  was  assigned  the  office 
of  cupbearer  of  the  gods.  Ares  presides  over  war. 
Battles,  slaughter,  rapine,  and  the  doom  of  cities 
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are  his  deliglit.  Hermes— originally,  perhaps,  the 
symbol  of  animal  generation — appears  as  patron  of 
the  herds.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  roads  and  the 
messenger  of  the  gods ;  he  is,  morever,  the  inventor 
of  the  lyre  and  gymnastics.  He  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  commerce,  and,  as  such,  a  knave,  even  a 
thief.  With  Zeus  is  coupled  Hera,  his  sister  and 
wife — beautiful,  majestic,  but  exacting  and  quarrel- 
some. The  foremost  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  who 
sprang  from  his  head  in  full  armour,  is  Athene,  who 
stands  in  a  twofold  relation  to  the  light,  physical  as 
well  as  mental — ^whence  she  becomes  the  goddess 
of  understanding  and  wisdom — and  to  the  water 
( Tritogeneia] ;  hence  also  her  rivalry  with  Poseidon. 
The  two  elements,  the  warm  and  the  moist,  giving 
rise  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  she  is  the  goddess 
of  the  grain  and  of  the  crops ;  she  is  likewise  god- 
dess of  war,  and  presides  over  female  handiwork. 
Artemis,  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  shares  with  him 
the  chase  and  the  light :  her  attributes  are  a  torch 
and  the  moon.  The  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte 
had  risen  from  the  foamy  waves  on  the  Greek 
shores  as  Aphrodite,  the  Greek  goddess  of  beauty, 
of  love,  of  voluptuousness.  Her  counterpart  was 
the  chaste  maiden-goddess  Hestia,  in  whom  was 
personified  the  hearth  as  the  centre  of  the  house 
and  family.  From  the  everlasting  fire  on  her  altar, 
the  colonists  took  the  flame  which  was  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  new  settlements.  The  list  of 
the  Olympians  closes  with  Demeter  or  Gaia.  She 
is  the  goddess  of  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  of 
settled  institutions  and  laws. 

An  indefinite  number  of  other  gods  followed, 
some  of  them  little  inferior  in  power  and  dignity 
to  the  twelve,  and  who  sometimes,  like  Dionysus, 
the  god  of  goat-herds  and  wine-growers,  and  others, 
acted  as  the  special  deities  of  certain  classes.  We 
may  mention  here  Hades,  Helios,  Hecate,  Leto, 
Dione,  Persephone,  Themis,  Eos ;  the  Charites, 
the  Muses,  the  Moerse,  Proteus,  the  Nymphs,  and 
other  daimons — partly  primeval  local  deities,  partly 
deified  powers  of  nature ;  river,  mountain,  and 
forest  gods ;  or  personified  abstract  notions — such 
as  Tyche,  Psyche,  Hebe,  Thanatos,  Phobos,  Hypnos, 
Kratos,  Bia,  and  the  like  conscious  or  unconscious 
allegories.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  mob  of  deities, 
or  rather  monsters,  begotten  by  gods — the  Harpies, 
the  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  Chimaera,  Cerberus,  ScyUa 
and  Charybdis,  the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  &c. 

A  palpable  link  between  gods  and  men  is  found 
in  the  heroes  or  demigods — i.  e.,  men  deified  after 
death — a  race  sprung  from  the  embraces  of  gods 
and  the  beautiful  daughters  of  man.  They  became 
,  either,  like  Heracles  (the  Phcenician  Melkarth), 
founders  of  races,  who  were  thus  considered  the 
sons  of  gods,  or  patrons  of  special  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, like  Daedalus,  the  neros  of  artificers  and 
others.  The  entire  absence  of  that  dark  and  terrible, 
essentially  Eastern,  notion  of  an  evil  principle, 
co-existent  with  the  good,  between  which  two  rival 
powers  the  world  is  divided;  the  undaunted  geni- 
ality of  the  Greek  nature;  the  tendency  towards 
humanising  the  whole  universe  and  its  gods,  who, 
again,  had  not  disdained  to  ally  themselves  with 
mankind ;  and  above  all,  the  emancipation  from  an 
all-ruling  hierarchy  such  as  swayed  the  East,  made 
the  Greek  religion  dogmatically,  as  well  as  practi- 
cally, one  of  the  brightest  and  most  joyous,  no  less 
than  the  mildest  and  most  tolerant,  of  ancient  creeds. 
The  outward  as  well  as  the  inward  worship  of  the 
gods  was  with  them  purely  a  personal  afiair.  No 
mediator  stood  between  the  individual  and  the 
deity;  every  freeborn  man,  woman,  and  child  had 
the  undisputed  right  to  pray  and  to  sacrifice  when 
and  where  the  heart  prompted.  The  onljr  office  of 
the  priests  consisted  in  the  care  of  certain  sacred 
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property,  in  providing  for  the  service  of  the  temple, 
in  the  performance  of  certain  traditional  rites,  the 
recitation  of  certain  ancient  formulas  handed  down 
in  the  priestly  families,  and  the  expounding  of  the 
Divine  Will  expressed  by  oracles.  The  Sacrifices 
(q.  v.),  which  in  earlier  days  had  consisted  in  the 
votive  oflfering  of  a  lock,  a  garland,  a  tablet,  or  such 
simple  fruits  as  were  yielded  by  the  soil,  gradually, 
as  hills  and  groves  no  longer  sufficed,  and  temples, 
stately  and  sumptuous,  adorned  with  gorgeous 
statues,  had  been  erected,  grew  into  splendid  fiasts, 
of  which  the  gods  were  invited  to  partake,  together 
with  those  who  sacrificed.  Of  the  periodical  festi- 
vals held  in  honour  of  special  deities,  the  games 
and  sports,  the  scenic  representations  and  musical 
contests  connected  with  them,  and  of  their  peculiar 
influence  in  raising  the  literature,  arts,  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  Greeks  above  that  of  all  mankind, 
we  have  spoken  under  EESirvAiS,  and  we  may 
further  refer  for  particulars  to  such  articles  as 
DiONYSiA,  Paitathbnbia,  Thbsmophoria,  Elbu- 
siNiAir  MvsTBBiBS  (where  also  the  subject  of  the 
Mysteries  is  touched  upon),  as  also  to  the  headings 
Olympian-,  PviHiAfr,  Nemean",  and  other  Games. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  provinces  of  the 
Greek  cult  was  that  belonging  to  the  mantics  or 
diviners.  The  Greek,  looking  upon  the  gods  as  his 
omnipresent  friends,  who  were  anxious  to  caution 
him  against  threatening  dangers,  or,  in  other  words, 
firmly  convinced  by  his  own  strong  sympathy  with 
nature,  that  a  derangement  of  his  own  affairs,  how- 
ever unknown  to  himself,  must  produce  a  corre- 
sponding derangement  in  nature,  could  not  but 
give  some  credence  to  the  foreboding  significance 
of  natural  or  'supernatural'  prodigies  or  signs.  The 
ether  or  space  between  heaven  and  earth,  would  be 
the  principal  scene  of  these  revelations ;  the  storms 
that  swept  through  it,  the  thunder  that  rolled  around 
it,  and  the  birds  that  floated  in  the  blue  abyss,  were 
all  so  many  divine  omens.  No  less  would  the  gods 
speak  in  the  ofl'erings  immediately  addressed  to  them 
— in  the  innermost  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  animal — • 
in  the  flame  that  rose  from  their  altar — ^in  dreams  of 
the  night,  and  strange  soimds  and  portents  by  day : 
thus,  i£  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people,  an 
ominous  animal  appeared,  they  speedily  dispersed. 
Yet  the  free  and  clear  Greek  mind  could  hardly 
be  suspected  to  have  more  than  tolerated  such 
practices,  much  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  it 
ever  sank  to  the  low  level  of  grovelling  imbecility, 
as  was  the  case  in  this  matter  of  augury  with 
the  Etruscans  (q.  v.) ;  and  Homer — though  to  the 
astonishment  of  Xenophon — puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Hector  the  momentous  words  :  '  One  omen  only 
is  significant — to  fight  for  one's  country ! ' 

The  growth  of  culture  did  indeed  early  free  the 
Greeks  itom  the  vague  awe  of  everyday  phenomena, 
and  the  science  of  manticism  fell  accordingly  into 
the  hands  of  the  lowest  jugglers  and  soothsayers, 
believed  in  only  by  the  herd.  But  in  the  same 
degree,  there  rose  into  highest  importance  another 
and  exalted  kind  of  prophecy — ^the  Oracles  (q.  v.). 
In  this,  the  god  Jupiter— afterwards  principally 
Apollo,  his  son,  the  partaker  in  his  counsels — 
spoke  lumself  :  first,  in  the  rustling  of  leaves,  in  the 
clangour  of  brass  basins,  later,  in  distinct  human 
words.  He  chose  the  weakest  vessels — women,  girls, 
to  whom  the  divine  gift  was  a  burden  and  a  pain. 
The  Sibyl  herself  does  not  understand  what  the 
god  says  through  her  mouth ;  she  is  unconscious— in 
a  state  of  sonmambulism — of  mania.  But  here  the 
priests  step  in ;  they  act  as  interpreters,  as  prophets, 
as  Evangelides  (the  progeny  of  some  Evangelos), 
'bringers  of  good  tidings.^  Their  influence,  socially 
and  poHticaUy,  increased  with  that  of  the  oracles 
themselves,  especially  when  these  latter,  by  degrees, 
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from  being  casual  and  iinforeseen,  became  frequent 
and  regular.  The  richest  gifts  poured  in  from  all 
parts,  as  it  grew  matter  of  piety  to  have  recourse 
to  them  as  means  of  grace.  They  thus  rose  into 
am  institution,  the  importance  of  ■which,  principally 
for  the  unity  and  consequent  rise  of  Greece  as  a 
political  power,  cannot  well  be  overrated.  Besides 
the  oldest  oracle — that  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona — we 
may  mention,  out  of  the  260  which  were  counted 
throughout  Greece,  those  of  Didyma,  Delos,  Abae, 
Klaros,  Larissa,  Tegyra,  of  Trophonius— in  a  subter- 
ranean cavern — and  of  Amphiareus,  near  Oropus,  in 
Attica,  where  the  answers  were  revealed  in  dreams. 
But  by  far  the  most  famous,  and  of  highest  import 
for  the  whole  nation  as  such,  was  that  of  Delphi 
(q.  v.),  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  held ; 
where  everything  connected  with  the  public  worship 
throughout  the  country  was  settled;  where  the 
calendar  itself  was  regulated ;  where,  in  fact,  for  a 
very  long  time  was  to  be  found  the  real  central 
power  of  Greece.— rits  voice  ceased  in  the  days  of 
Juhan,  called  the  Apostate. 

GREELEY,  Horace,  Ajnerioan  journalist,  was 
born  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  February  3, 
1811.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  small  means ;  and 
Horace,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  education 
at  a  common  school,  entered  a  printing-office  as 
an  apprentice,  1825,  at  Putney,  Vermont.  On  the 
completion  of  his  apprenticesliip,  he  worked  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in  1834 
commenced  the  Neui  Torher,  a  literary  weekly 
paper,  for  which  he  wrote  essays,  poetry,  and  other 
articles.  After  one  or  two  other  essays  at  editor- 
ship, he  began  in  1841  the  Ifew  Torh  Tribune,  of 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  the  leading  editor. 
As  Mr  G.  had  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  social 
theories  of  Fourier,  he  was  joined  by  the  most  able 
writers  of  that  school  of  Socialism,  and  the  paper 
is  published  as  a  joint-stock  concern,  being  held 
in  shares  by  its  writers  and  others  engaged  in 
its  publication.  The  Tribune  has  also  cieen  an 
earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  woman's  rights,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  capital  punishment,  and 
other  reforms,  and  is  recognised  as  the  organ  of  the 
extreme  or  radical  Republican  party.  In  1848,  Mr 
G.  was  elected  to  congress  from  one  of  the  districts 
of  New  York,  for  the  short  term,  but  failed  in 
his  congressional  career  by  agitating  an  imweloome 
reform  in  the  mileage  payments  to  members.  In 
1851  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  chairman  of  one 
of  the  committees  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  His 
aspirations  to  political  position  have  been  defeated 
by  the  more  conservative  party  leaders,  and  he, 
in  turn,  is  supposed  to  have  secured  the  election 
of  Mr  Lincoln,  instead  of  Mr  Seward,  in  1860.  On 
the  secession  of  several  of  the  southern  states 
from  the  union,  Mr  G.  at  first  advocated  their  right 
to  secede,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  but  when  the  war 
began,  he  became  one  of  its  most  zealous  advocates, 
and  ihis  daily  iteration  of  the  cry,  '  On  to  Rich- 
mond ! '  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  premature 
advance  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Bull's  Run, 
or  Manasses,  July  21,  1861. 

GREEN  CLOTH,  Board  of  ;  a  board  connected 
with  the  royal  household,  consisting  of  the  lord 
steward  and  ioferior  officers,  which  nas- power  to 
correct  offenders  within  the  verge  of  the  palace, 
and  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gates.  A 
warrant  must  be  obtained  from  this  board  to  enable 
a  servant  of  the  palace  to  be  arrested  for  debt. 

GREEN  COLOURS.  Although  every  shade  of 
green  can  be  produced  both  in  oil  and  water  colours, 
and  also  in  dyeing,  most  of  them  are  made  by 
mixing  the  various  yellow  and  blue  materials  in 


different  proportions.  The  following  are  the  green 
paints  in  use : 

Arsenical  green,  or  Schede's  green,  is  an  arsenite 
of  copper,  made  by  dissolving  arsenious  acid  in  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  adding  it  to  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  8dieel£a  green,  or  Mitis  green. 

Brunswick  green. — The  best  is  crude  oxychloride 
of  copper,  but  the  kind  commonly  sold  is  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  copper  and  chalk,  or  pipe-clay.  One 
shade  of  this  mixture  is  sometimes,  called  Bremen 


Chrome  green  is  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and 
chrome  yeUow. 

Copper  green  is  sometimes  a  natural  product,  but 
is  more  generally  manufactured ;  it  is  the  oxide  or 
the  carbonate  of  copper,  and  is  sometimes  called 
green  bice,  or  mountain  green. 

EmeraXd  green  is  an  arsenite  of  copper,  prepared 
by  a  slightly  different  process  to  Scheele's  green. 

Frise  or  Friesland  green  is  made  with  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Gellarta  or  Oellert's  green  is  a  mixture  of  cobali 
blue,  flowers  of  ziuc,  and  chrome  ydlow. 

Sap  green — the  juice  of  buckthorn-berries  fer- 
mented for  seven  or  eight  days,  after  which  a  little 
alum  is  added;  and  when  evaporated  to  a  thick 
consistency,  it  is  pressed  into  bladders,  and  hung  up 
until  entirely  dry.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  water- 
colours. 

Schwdnfurth  green  is  another  form  of  the  arsenite 
of  copper  produced  by  dissolving  separately  equal 
parts  of  acetate  of  copper  and  arsenious  acid.  The 
solutions  are  then  added  together  quite  hot,  and 
the  precipitate  formed  is  the  beautiful  but  highly 
dangerous  pigment.  Its  great  beauty  has  led  to 
its  frequent  employment  in  colouring  wall-papers, 
artificial  flowers,  and  even  in  some  cases,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  in  colouring  sugar-confections. 

AH  of  these  colours,  with  the  exception  of  sap 
green,  are  dangerously  poisonous. 

Green,  in  dyeing,  is  always  understood  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  colours  blue  and  yellow.  The 
materials  are  generally  mixed  first  with  blue,  and 
afterwards  wit£  yellow,  proportioning  the  intensity 
of  each  to  the  shade  of  colour  required. 

The  Chinese  have  a  vegetable  green  colour  called 
luh-leao,  or  green  indigo,  but- it  is  exceedingly  costly, 
and  is  only  obtainable  in  very  small  quantities. 

GREEN  EARTH,  a  mineral  of  a  green  colour 
and  earthy  character,  often  found  filling  the  cavities 
of  amygdaloid,  or  incrusting  agates  in  that  rock, 
sometimes  also  ma|sive  or  (Esseminated,  chiefly  in 
trap  rocks.  It  consists  principally  of  siHca,  alumina, 
and  protoxide  of  fron,  the  sihca  constituting  about 
one  half.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  by  painters  in 
water-colours,  who  know  it  by  the  name  of  Moun- 
tain Green.  For  their  use,  it  is  mostly  brought  from 
Monte  Boldo,  near  Verona,  and  from  Cyprus.  In 
New  Jersey,  green  earth  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  beneficial. 

GREEN  EBONY,  a  dyewood  imported  in 
considerable  quantities  into  Britain  from  South 
America.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Jacaranda  ovali- 
folia,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniacem.  It 
yields  oHve-green,  brown,  and  yellow  colours.  It  is 
generally  imported  in  pieces  about  three  feet  in 
length ;  it  is  a  hard  wood  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
and  is  sometimes  used  for  purposes  of  carpentry 
and  by  turners.  The  tree  has  showy,  panicled 
flowers. 

GREENE,  Nathaniel,  an  American  general  in 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  was  born  in  the  township 
of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  ia  1742.  His  father  was 
a  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 
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Young  G.'a  school  education  Tvas  of  the  simplest  and 
most  limited  character ;  but  by  his  own  industry  he 
soon  acquired  a,  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  an  English  education,  including 
history  and  mathematics.  He  made  some  progress 
in  the  study  of  law ;  he  also  early  evinced  a  decided 
predQection  for  books  treating  on  the  art  of  war. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  between  the 
colonies  and  Great  Britain,  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  (1774) ;  but  the  following  year  he  was  chosen, 
by  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  general  of  the 
contiogent  furnished  by  that  colony  to  the  army 
near  Boston.  He  was  made  major-general  in  the 
continental  army  in  1776,  and  accompanied  Wash- 
ington on  his  brilliant  expedition  into  New  Jersey 
near  the  close  of  the  same  year.  He  performed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  German- 
town  (1777),  on  which  occasion  his  courage  and  skill 
did  much  towards  retrieving  the  reputation  of  the 
American  arms.  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master-general, and  for  more  than  two  years  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  position  with  faithful- 
ness and  ability.  After  the  defeat  of  General 
Gates  (1780)  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  G.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
southern  army,  which  he  found  demoralised,  and 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  His  presence,  how- 
ever, soon  restored  the  confidence  of  the  troops. 
Through  his  skilful  strategy,  even  his  reverses  pro- 
duced the  fruits  of  victory.  In  March  1781,  he  was 
defeated  by  Lord  CoruwaUis  in  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  but  the  English 
general  derived  no  permanent  advantages  from  his 
triumph.  Cornwallis  having  retreated  into  Virginia, 
G.  defeated,  after  a  severe  action  (September  1781), 
the  forces  of  Colonel  Stewart  at  Eutaw  Springs,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  the  British  power  in  South 
Carolina.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which  General 
G.  was  engaged,  although  he  held  his  command  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  died  from  the  effect  of  a 
sun-stroke,  at  Mulberry  Grove  on  the  Savannah 
river,  in  1786.  He  is  admitted  by  universal  con- 
sent to  have  been,  among  the  American  generals, 
second  only  to  Washington  in  military  talents  and 
in  the  important  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
country. 

GREENE,  Robert,  an  English  poet  and  drama- 
tist, was  born  at  Norwich  about  1560,  or,  as  stated 
by  some  of  his  biographers,  in  1550.  He  was 
placed  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  took 
out  his  degree  of  A.B.  there  in  1578.  He  after- 
wards travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy.  On  his  return, 
he  re-entered  the  university,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Glare  Hall  in  1583.  He  also  appears  to 
have  studied  at  Oxford  in  1588.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  writing  plays  and  romances.  He  poured 
out  plays,  poems,  and  novels,  ruffled  about  in  sUks, 
wore  long  hair,  and  haimted  taverns  and  places  of 
questionable  resort  with  sxich  wild  and  profane 
geniuses  as  Marlowe  and  Peele.  He  died  of  the 
consequences  of  a  debauch,  3d  September  1592,  and 
was  buried  next  day  in  the  New  Churchyard,  near 
Bedlam.  After  his  death  appeared  the  singular 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Repentance  of  Robert  Oreene, 
Master  of  Arts,  in  which  he  lays  bare  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  former  life.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  of  his  prose  writings.  G.'s  poems  possess 
considerable  grace  and  tenderness,  but  his  plays  have 
almost  perished  from  human  memory.  His  Groat's 
Worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of  Repentance 
contains  one  of  the  few  authentic  contemporary 
aUusions  to  Shakspeare ;  and  when  his  writings  are 
forgotten,  he  wiU  be  remembered  for  it,  and  for  being 
one  of  the  knot  of  young  men  who  came  up  to 
London  when  the  English  drama  was  creating  itself, 
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and  who  burned  themselves  out  in  fierce  labour 
and  fiercer  dissipation. 

GREENFINCH  [Ooccothraustes  chloris),  a  bird 
of  the  family  FringiUidce,  common  in  most  parts 
of  Britain,  frequenting  gardens,  orchards,  shrub- 
beries, small  plantations,  tall  hedges,  and  cultivated 
lands.  It  is  found  even  in  Scandinavia,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  its  range 
extends  throughout  Asia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  westward  as  far  as  Madeira.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Oreen  Orosbeah  and  Oreen  Linnet  (Scot.  Green 
Lintie).  The  biU  is  much  thicker  than  that  of 
the  true  linnets,  to  which,  however,  it  is  nearly 
allied.  A  prevailing  green  tint,  mingling  with  grey 
and  brown,  characterises  the  plumage,  and  gives 
the  bird  its  name.  The  whole  length  is  little  more 
than  six  inches.  The  tail  is  a  little  forked.  The 
proper  song  of  the  G.  is  not  very  sweet,  but  in 
confinement  it  readily  imitates  the  song  of  other 
birds,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  of  its  very 
easy  domestication,  it  is  rather  a  favourite  cage- 
bird. 

GREENGAGE,  a  variety  of  plum,  of  a  green 
coloiu:  and  roundish  shape,  the  Reine  Claude  of  the 
French,  generally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest 
varieties  in  cultivation,  if  not  certainly  superior 
to  all  others.  It  is  not  of  the  largest  size,  but  in 
delicacy  and  richness  of  flavour  it  is  unsurpassed. 

GREENHBART,  or  BEBEERU  {Nectandra 
Rodiosi),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Lauracece,  a 
native  of  Guiana,  of  great  value  as  a  timber-tree, 
and  also  yielding  a  valuable  medicinal  bark.  The 
timber  is  commonly  called  Greenheart;  the  bark 
is  better  known  as  Beheeru  (otherwise  Beebeeru, 
Bibiru,  Bibin,  &c.,  and  Sipiri  or  Sipeira),  and  the 
alkaloid  to  which  it  chiefly  owes  its  properties  is 
called  Bebeerine  (q.  v.).  The  tree  grows  chiefly  in 
British  Guiana,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection  on 
the  low  hiUs"  immediately  behind  the  alluvial  lands ; 
it  rises  with  an  erect,  slightly  tapering  trunk  to  a 
height  of  40  or  50  feet  without  a  branch,  attaining 
a  height  of  80  or  90  feet  in  all,  and  a  diameter 
of  3  or  even  4  feet.  The  wood  is  extremely  strong 
and  hard,  and  is  imported  into  Britain,  to  be  used 
chiefly  by  turners  for  the  same  purposes  as  lignum 
vitsB,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  takes  a  high 
polish.  It  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  durabUity,  and  for  being  almost 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  white  ants  on  land, 
and  of  the  teredo  in  water.  It  is  used  in  Guiana 
for  ship-buUding,  and  for  all  the  most  important 
purposes  for  which  timber  is  required. — The  bark 
is  hard,  heavy,  and  brittle,  with  a  fracture  resem- 
bling that  of  sandstone,  has  a  white  epidermis, 
and  is  of  a  bright  cinnamon  colour  within.  It  has 
a  viery  bitter,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Its  tonic 
and  febrifugal  properties  resemble  those  of  cinchona 
bark.  Instead  of  the  bark  itself,  the  sulphate  of 
bebeerine  is  generally  used  in  medicine. 

South  America  produces  a  number  of  species  of 
Nectandra.  N.  Puchury  yields  the  seeds  called 
Pitchurim  Beans,  which  are  astringent,  are  regarded 
as  febrifugal,  and  are  prescribed  in  dysentery, 
diarrhoea,  &c.,  and  the  oil  of  which  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  chocolate. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  exotic  plants  as  do  not  require 
much  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open 
air,  at  least  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  original  use  of  such 
biiildings  for  the  preservation  of  oranges,  myrtles, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  the  cultivation  of  heaths, 
pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  and  the  many  other  flowers 
now  familiar  to  everybody,  not  having  been  then 
introduced.    The  first  green-house  of  which  there  is 
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amy  record  was  erected  about  1619,  by  Solomon  De 
Caus  at  Heidelberg,  to  shelter  orange-trees.  The 
Chinese,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with 
green-houses,  and  it  is  not  Itnown  now  long  this 
Has  been  the  case.  The  earlier  green-houses  were 
glazed  only  on  the  sides ;  glass  roofs  were  intro- 
duced in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  the 
arched  or  curvilinear  ^ass  roof,  still  more  favour- 
able to  the  proper  admission  of  the  sun's  rays,  is 
an  improvement  which  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  19th.  Heat  was  at  first  supplied,  when 
necessary,  by  hot  embers  put  in  a  hole  m  the  floor, 
afterwards  by  furnaces  in  the  green-house;  flues, 
steam,  and  hot-water  pipes,  &c.,  are  more  recent 
inventions.  See  Hothouse.  As  a  green-house  does 
not  require  artificial  heat  during  summer,  the  roof 
is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  then  removed ; 
more  generally,  many  of  the  plants  are  carried  out 
into  the  open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into 
the  green-house  in  fine  weather,  even  in  winter, 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  care  being 
taken  that  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to  frost, 
nor  to  ungenial  and  chUling  winds.  Greeu-housea 
are  sometimes  appropriated  chiefly  to  particular 
genera  of  plants,  under  such  names  as  Heathery, 
OamelliorJiouse,  &o.  According  to  the  present  use 
of  the  term,  a  green-house  differs  from  a  conservatory 
only  in  the  plants  being  in  pots,  which  are  very 
generally  placed  on  the  shelves  of  stages,  having  a 
slope  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  roof. 

GRBB'NLAND,  a  region  of  unknown  extent 
northwards,  stretches  from  its  southern  extremity, 
Cape  TareweU  (q.  v.),  along  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
Oceans  on  the  east,  and  Davis'  Strait,  Baflln's  Bay, 
and  Smith's  Sound  on  the  west.  For  all  our 
recent  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  we  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  late  Dr  £ane  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  According  to  that  distinguished 
navigator,  the  western  shore,  properly  so  called, 
terminates  at  Cape  Alexander,  near  lat.  78°  10'  N. 
About  one  degree  more  to  the  north,  and  about  six 
degrees  to  the  east,  an  immense  glacier,  described 
as  the  largest  in  the  world,  barred  all  further 
exploration ;  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  team 
of  dogs  that  one  of  Dr  Kane's  subordinates  reached 
Cape  Independence  in  lat.  81°  22'  N.  G.,  there- 
fore, may  fairly  be  presumed,  but  has  not  been 
positively  ascertained,  to  be  entirely  distinct  from 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  Smith's  Sound.  G. 
is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  about  the  close 
of  the  9th  c.  by  an  Icelander  named  Gunbiom,  who 
named  it  Hvidsaerk  (White  Shirt),  from  its  snowy 
headlands.  It  first  obtained  the  name  G.  from 
another  Icelander,  Eric  Rauoi  (the  Red),  who  led 
hither  an  expedition  in  985  or  986,  and  founded  two 
settlements  on  the  west  coast,  called  the  Oestre  and 
Westre  Bygd  (the  east  and  west  colonies).  About 
four  centuries  afterwards,  the  Westre  Bygd  was 
destroyed  by  the  pestilence  called  the  'black 
death,'  combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  aborigines  ; 
and  a  century  after  this,  the  Oestre  Bygd  suffered 
the  same  fate.  G.  was  visited,  and  its  west  coast 
explored,  successively  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  and 
Baffin,  the  latter  having  advanced  as  far  as  lat. 
78°  N.  (the  limit  of  the  inhabited  country).  In  our 
own  times  Dr  Kane  has  extended  his  explora- 
tions as  far  as  lat.  82°  Sff,  or  within  520  miles  of 
the  north  pole.  The  eastern  and  southern  coasts 
appear  to  be  so  beset  with  ice  as  to  be  practi- 
cally inaccessible.  The  former  was  explored  by 
Dr  Scoresby  as  far  as  lat.  74°  30'  N.,  and  two 
inlets,  Scoresby's  Sound  and  Davy's  Sound,  were 
discovered  running  far  into  the  interior.  This 
coast-land  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
districts  Lost  Greenland.  Owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  land  towards  the  pole,  the  climate  of 


G.  is  colder  than  that  of  corresponding  latitudes 
further  east — so  much  so,  that  in  Lapland,  lat. 
72°  N.,  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  m  G.,  lat. 
60°  N.  From  observations  made  by  Dr  Kane 
between  September  1853  and  April  1856,  in  lat. 
78°  37'  N.,  long.  70°  40'  W.,  the  average  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  is  —  3 '22° ;  from 
October  to  AprU  inclusive,  —  23'43° ;  from  May  to 
September  inclusive,  +  25-07°.  The  greatest  degree 
of  cold  was  —  68°  in  February,  and  the  greatest 
heat  was  +  53'9°  in  July,  the  only  month  in  which 
the  average  temperature  was  above  the  freezing- 
point.  During  the  short  summer,  which  in  few 
places  exceeds  four  months  (during  two  of  which, 
June  and  July,  the  sun  is  always  above  the 
horizon),  vegetation  is  very  rapid,  the  plants  being 
for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  indigenous  to 
the  north  of  Scotland,  but  of  a  more  dwarfish 
character,  the  tallest  trees  "hot  exceeding  18  feet. 
The  inclemency  of  these  regions  does  not  afi^ct  the 
animal  kingdom  (man  excepted).  The  walrus,  seal, 
polar  bear,  arctic  fox,  dog,  and  reindeer  abound, 
and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  almost  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Black  cattle  and  sheep  have 
been  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  The  sea 
swarms  with  different  species  of  cetacea,  such  as  the 
rorqual,  mysticetus,  narwhal,  porpoise,  &c.,  and  of 
fish,  as  the  cod,  salmon,  and  hemng.  Sea-fowl  are 
also  very  abundant  during  the  summer  season,  while 
guillemots,  sandpipers,  plovers,  and  grouse  are  also 
found.  The  only  mineral  which  has  been  foimd  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  exportation  is  Cryolite  (q.  v.), 
which  is  found  at  Arksut,  and  is  largely  exported. 
Near  the  same  locality  are  found  veins  of  tin 
associated  with  ores  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron, 
molybdenum,  and  with  cryohte,  fluor-spar,  zircon, 
and  other  minerals.  Copper-ore  is  said  to  be  abundant 
in  various  parts,  and  gadolinite,  sodaHte,  tourmaline, 
along  with  garnets,  iolite,  rock-crystal,  &o.,  are  often 
found.  G.  IS  supplied  with  coal  from  Omenek,  one 
of  the  colonies  of  North  Greenland. 

The  most  important  incident  in  connection  with 
this  bleak  region  is  the  settlement,  in  1721,  of 
Hans  Egede  (q.  v.),  a  Norwegian  clergyman  at 
Godthaab  (lat.  64°  N.),  and  with  him  a  colony  of 
43  men.  The  colony  was  supported  by  the  Danish 
government  tUl  1731,  when  the  supplies  were 
stopped ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards,  a  pension 
of  2000  rix  dollars  a  year  was  granted  to  the 
mission.  Since  that  time  the  Danes  have  estab- 
lished thirteen  different  colonies  or  factories  along 
the  west  coast,  seven  in  North  G.  (north  of  lat. 
67°  N.),  and  six  in  South  G. ;  the  total  population 
of  the  colonies  being  about  10,000,  inclusive  of  250 
Danes.  The  population  depends  chiefly  on  the 
fisheries— the  same  which  have  so  long  attracted 
so  many  vessels  from  Great  Britain.  'The  exports 
are  whale  and  seal  oil,  and  cryolite;  the  skins  of 
the  seal,  reindeer,  and  fox  ;  and  eider-down.  The 
imports  are  wheat,  brandy,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  firewood.  In  1847 — 1849,  the  imports  averaged 
£13,000,  and  the  exports  £17,000.  The  trade  to  G. 
has  always  been  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Danish  government.  Each  settlement  is  managed 
by  a  trader  and  his  assistant,  who  are  paid  by 
government.  The  whale-fisheries,  which  are  carried 
on  by  the  settlers,  'are  also  for  the  behoof  of  the 
Danish  crown. 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS,  a  portion  of  the 
Appalachian  range.    See  Appalachiabs. 

GREEN  RIVER,  a  river  of  North  America,  and 
tributary  of  the  Ohio,  rises  near  the  centre  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  and  flows  through  it ;  first  in 
a  westward  direction  for  about  150  miles,  passing 
the  Mammoth  cave,  then  north-westward  for  the 
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remainder  of  its  course.  It  ioins  the  Ohio  9  miles 
above  Evansville,  in  Indiana,  and  a,%  its  mouth  is 
about  600  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  upwards  of  300 
miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers 
for  200  miles.  The  lower  course  of  the  G.  R. 
abounds  in  coal. 

GREEN'  VITRIOL,  a  popular  name  for  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  sometimes  occurs  as  an  efflorescence 
resulting  from  a  chemical  change  in  iron  pyrites 
or  sulphuret  of  iron,  but  its  quantity  is  generally 
small.  It  crystallises  in  acute  oblique  rhombic 
prisms. 

GREE'NOCK,  a  parliamentary  burgh,  market- 
town,  and  important  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Pirth  of  Clyde,  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
shore,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hUls  which  form  its 
background,  22  miles  west-north-west  of  Glasgow. 
It  extends  upwards  of  two  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  at  one  place  it  eUmbs  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion up  the  face  of  the  hiUs,  which  here  rapidly 
attain  an  elevation  of  800  feet ;  while  toward  the 
west,  and  all  over  the  front  of  the  hUls,  new  and 
elegant  villas  are  continually  being  erected.  From 
the  risiug  grounds  behind  the  town,  and  from  the 
western  shore,  the  view  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Argyle  and  Dumbartonshires,  fringed  with  white 
gleaming  villages,  and  of  the  Firth  stretching  away 
iuto  narrow  lochs,  and  dotted  over,  especially  in 
summer,  with  every  variety  of  craft,  is  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  The  most  important 
buildings  are  the  Custom-house,  the  Exchange,  the 
Watt  Monument  containing  a  statue  of  Watt  by 
Chantrey,  a  museum,  a  lecture-room,  and  a  library, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  &c.  The  harbours  of 
G.  have  been  constructed  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
possess  every  accommodation  for  shipping,  as  dry- 
docks,  &c.  A  new  west-end  harbour,  which  wfll  cost 
£160,000,  is  now  (August  1862)  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. Its  quays  can  be  approached  by  steamers,  and 
its  harbours  entered  by  vessels  at  any  state  of  the 
tide.  The  commerce  of  G.  is  chiefly  with  North 
America,  and  the  West  and  East  Indies.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  mainly  in  sugar-refming,  for 
which  it  has  15  establishments  (turning  out  refined 
sugars  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  £4,000,000 
annually) ;  in  ship-building  (there  are  16  iron  ships 
and  two  wooden  ones  at  present  on  the  stocks), 
in  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  chain-cables, 
anchors,  and  other  iron-work ;  and  in  rope  and  sail 
making.  G.  has  almost  constant  intercourse  with 
Glasgow  by  river  or  railway,  and  is  the  general 
starting-point  for  tourists  en  route  for  the  Western 
Highlands  and  isles.  It  sends  one  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  port  of  Greenock,  exclusive  of 
steamers  and  other  river  traffic,  was — in  1830, 
432,582  tons ;  in  1850,  850,806  tons  ;  and  in  1860, 
1,168,493  tons.  The  sugar  imported  into  Greenock 
was— in  1830,  18,357  tons  ;  in  1840,  22,872  tons  ; 
in  1850,  45,815  tons;  and  in  1860,  74,289  tons.  The 
last  return  of  customs  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
March  1862  shews— Greenock,  £957,524,  9s.  3d.; 
and  Glasgow,  £912,146, 12s.  Id.    Pop.  (1861)  42,100. 

OriginaUy  consisting  of  only  a  few  thatched 
houses,  G.  was  created  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1635 
(having  then  a  population  of  less  than  2000),  and 
a  parliamentary  burgh  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832.  The  prosperity  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  Union  in  1707,  when  the  opening  up 
of  free  commerce  to  America  and  the  West  Indies 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  Clyde. 

GREENS,  the  common  name  of  all  those  varieties 
of  kale  or  cabbage  {Brasska  oleracea)  which  do  not 
boU,  and  of  which  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  table 
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as  boiled  vegetables ;  some  of  which  are  also  called 
colewort,  &o.,  whilst  others,  particularly  those  with 
curled  leaves,  as  German  greens,  have  no  other 
name  than  greens  or  kale.  Young  unboiled  cab- 
bages, and  shoots  from  the  stocks  of  cabbages,  are 
often  also  called  greens,  as  well  as  turnip-tops,  and 
other  leaves  of  plants  used  in  the  same  manner. — ■ 
The  leaves  of  Gbbmah"  Green's  are  very  much 
waved  or  curled.  It  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of 
open  greens.  It  is  either  sown  in  spring,  and  planted 
out  soon  after;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  planted 
out  in  spring. 

GRBE'NSAND,  the  name  given  to  two  divisions 
of  the  Cretaceous  Measures  (q.  v.).  They  are  so 
called  from  the  occurrence  in  some  of  their  beds  of 
numerous  small  green  specks  of  silicate  of  iron, 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  give  a  green  colour 
to  them.  The  term  is,  however,  far  from  being 
descriptive  of  the  various  included  strata ;  it  must 
be  considered  simply  as  a  name.  In  some  districts, 
especially  on  the  continent,  the  green  particles  are 
entirely  absent  from  the  strata.  On  this  account  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Lower  Greensand  should 
be  called  Neocomian,  because  strata  of  this  period 
are  well-developed  at  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in 
Switzerland.  The  mineral  structure  or  lithological 
character  of  the  Upper  Greensand  is  so  like  that  of 
the  Lower,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate 
them  when  the  intermediate  gault  is  absent,  except 
by  their  organic  remains,  wmch  are  very  distinct ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  caused  the  placing  of 
the  one  series  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  group,  and 
the  other  in  the  Upper.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  divisions 
is  very  different;  the  Lower  Greensand  includes  a 
series  of  strata  that  are  of  a  value  nearly  equal  to 
the  whole  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  of  which  the 
Upper  Greensand  is  but  a  subordinate  member. 

The  Upper  Qreensand  consists  of  beds  of  sand, 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  with  beds  and  concre- 
tionary masses  of  calcareous  grit,  called  firestone. 
The  strata  on  the  cliflfs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
100  feet  in  thickness.  This  formation  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  littoral  deposit  on  the  shores  of 
the  Cretaceous  seas.  Whfle  the  chalk  was  being 
deposited  out  at  sea,  these  sands  were  being  laid 
down  along  the  shore,  contemporaneous  with  the 
chalk,  although  they  appear  inferior  to  it.  Their 
position  would  necessarily  result  from  the  creta- 
ceous sea  widening  its  area,  and  as  the  shore  sub- 
merged, the  greensand  would  be  covered  with  the 
chalk,  and  would  appear  as  an  older  and  under- 
lying deposit.  The  beds  of  this  period  are  rich 
in  fossils,  abounding  especially  in  the  remains  of 
sponges,  mollusca,  and  echinodermata. 

The  Lower  Greensand  consists  of  a  large  series  of 
more  or  less  indurated  sandstones  and  clays,  with 
occasional  calcareous  beds.  They  attain  a  thickness 
of  850  feet.  The  sands  preponderate  in  the  upper, 
and  the  clays  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  formation! 
Some  beds  of  clay  of  considerable  thickness,  some- 
times as  much  as  60  feet,  are  used  as  fuUer's  earth. 
The  calcareous  stone  is  a  highly  fossiliferous  band 
of  limestone,  locaUy  called  Kentish  rag,  much  used 
for  buflding  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  formation 
was  formerly  known  as  the  iron  sand,  because  of  the 
sands  bemg  cemented  together  by  an  abundance  of 
oxide  of  iron;  this  gives  them  a  reddish  colour. 
The  Lower  Greensand  contains  numerous  fossil 
mollusca  and  other  marine  remains.  It  is  a  sea 
deposit  resting  on  the  fresh-water  Wealden  strata, 
and  shewing  that  at  this  period  the  sea  made 
considerable  encroachments  on  the  dry  land. 

GREENSTONE,  a  variety  of  trap  rock  (q.  v.), 
composed  of  felspar  and   hornblende,  and   having 
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feuerally  a  greenish  colour,  hence  its  name.  It 
as  a  more  or  less  compact  structure — the  com- 
ponent crystals  in  one  specimen  being  scarcely 
discernible  with  a  pocket-lens,  -while  in  another 
they  form  a  coarse  aggregate,  and  specimens  exhibit- 
ing all  the  intermediate  stages  may  be  found.  In 
the  finest  tjiey  are  not  so  small  and  compact  as  in 
basalt.  Its  crystalline  structure  separates  green- 
stone equally  from  the  earthy  tuffs  and  the  glassy 
pitohstones.  It  may  become  ^orphyritio  from  a 
portion  of  the  felspar  forming  into  larger  distinct 
crystals.  In  weathering,  the  disintegrating  green- 
stone assumes  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  eif oliates 
round  limited  centres,  giving  the  rock  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  were  composed  of  a  number  of  large 
boulders. 

6EEENWEED,  a  name  given  to  certain  half- 
shrubby  species  of  Genista.  See  Genista  and 
Bboom. — Dyeps'  G.  {Gf.  tinctoria),  a  species  about 
one  or  two  feet  high,  with  I^ceolate  leaves,  and 
terminal  spiked  racemes  of  pale-yeUow  flowers,  is 
frequent  in  woods,  meadows,  aud  hilly  pastures  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  and  ift  the  temperate  parts  of 
Asia;  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Its  branches, 
leaves,  and  flowers — particularly  the  flowers — yield 
a  fine  yellow  dye,  chiefly  used  for  wool ;  its  flowers 
mixed  with  woad  yield  a  fine  green  dye.  It  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  as  a  dye-stuff,  but  others 
have  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  it.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  were  also  formerly  used  in  medicine ; 
the  former  as  a  diuretic,  the  latter  as  a  mild 
purgative. — Haikt  G.  ((?.  pUosa),  a  rare  native  of 
Britain,  but  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  especially  in  Prance, 
as  food  for  sheep,  whjch  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  for  Ught  and  sandy  soUs.  It 
is  a  slender,  branched,  tortuous,  and  procumbent 
plant,  with  small  pale-yellow  flowers. 

GRBB'NWIOH,  a  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  a  distance  of 
5  miles  south-east  of  London.  It  stands  partly 
on  an  acclivity,  but  for  the  most  part  on  low 
marshy  ground,  portions  of  which  are  said  to 
be  below  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  older 
streets  are  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  but 
those  more  recently  built  are  spacious  and  hand- 
some. By  far  the  most  interesting  institution 
in  G.  is  the  hospital.  See  GEBiarwicH  Hospital. 
Among  the  other  more  important  buildings  are  the 
Norfoffi;  College,  which  supports  22  poor  inmates 
and  a  warden,  and  of  which  the  Mercers'  Company 
are  the  trustees;  and  the  Royal  Observatory  (see 
Obseevatobies),  situated  in  the  midst  of  Greenwich 
Park,  a  finely-kept  extent  of  public  grounds  com- 
prising nearly  200  acres.  G.  abounds  in  taverns, 
and  is  always  a  favourite  resort  of  Londoners,  but 
specially  so  in  the  '  whitebait '  season — ^from  April 
to  August.  The  town  contains  extensive  engineering 
estabhshments,  iron  steamboat-yards,  rope-works, 
and  several  factories.  G.,  which  is  also  connected 
with  London  by  railway,  is  touched  at  by  all  the 
river  steamers.    Pop.  (1861)  139,286. 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL,  a  home  for  super- 
annuated sailors,  is  a  royal  foundation,  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  William  and  Mary,  under  their 
letters-patent  of  1694.  For  many  generations  a 
royal  palace  had  occupied  the  site,  and  had  always 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  sovereign.  The 
buildings  were  sufficiently  completed  by  1705  (at 
a  cost  of  £50,000)  to  admit  100  disabled  seamen. 
By  the  1st  July  1708,  350  had  been  admitted ; 
and  the  income  derived  from  bequests,  the  original 
royal  grant,  and  from  contributions  made  under 


coercion  by  sailors,  amounted  to  £12,000  a  year, 
half  of  which  was  expended  in  maintaining  the 
seamen,  and  the  remainder  in  completion  of  the 
building.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had 
been  attainted  of  high  treason,  were  granted  to 
the  hospital,  and  were  computed  at  £6000  a  year. 
Up  to  1834,  a  compulsory  contribution  of  6d.  a 
month  was  exacted  from  all  seamen,  whether  of  the 
navy  or  merchant  service,  towards  the  fimds  of  the 
hospital;  but  in  that  year  an  annual  grant  of 
£20,000  from  the  consolidated  fund  was  substituted. 

The  present  income  from  all  sources  is  now  nearly 
£150,000  a  year,  out  of  which  the  following  officers 
and  pensioners  are  maintained :  1  governor,  £1500 
per  annum ;  lieutenant-governor,  £800 ;  4  captains, 
4  commanders,  8  lieutenants,  2  masters,  2  chap- 
lains, a  considerable  staff  of  naval  medical  ofiicers 
and  nurses,  and  1600  pensioners.  The  government 
of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  five  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  holding  office  during 
pleasure,  who  are  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  first  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
ex-officio,  with  three  other  persons.  The  ex-offioio 
members  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  duty, 
but  the  others  have  each  £600  a  year.  The 
commissioners  have  a  secretary  and  clerks.  The 
nomination  of  pensioners  rests  with  the  commis- 
sioners, who  select  them  from  the  Royal  Navy; 
but  the  appointment  of  officers  is  made  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  pensioners  are  lodged, 
clothed,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital,  and 
in  addition  have  the  following  pecuniary  allowance 
as  tobacco  and  pocket  money :  warrant-officers,  5s.  a 
week ;  petty-officers,  4s. ;  seamen,  3s.  The  nurses 
are  iisuaUy  the  widows  of  sailors  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  service. 

Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  800  sons  of  seamen.  This 
establishment  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
same  commissioners  as  the  hospital,  and  with  regard 
to  fimds,  is  consolidated  with  it.  The  education 
given  is  such  as  to  fit  the  recipients  for  service 
in  the  royal  or  merchant  navy;  and  the  period 
during  wMch  boys  are  permitted  to  participate  in 
its  advantages  esiends  to  from  three  to  four  years. 

In  addition  to  the  in-pensioners  alluded  to  above, 
about  12,000  old  or  disabled  seamen  are  assisted  in 
their  old  age  by  the  Greemmch  cntt-pensiaii,  which 
varies  from  £3  to  £57  a  year.  These  inen  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and  receive 
their  pensions  at  the  hands  of  the  Staff-Officers 
of  Military  Pensioners,  who  superintend  their 
respective  districts. 

The  buildings  of  G.  H.  and  schools  occupy  the 
whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  roadway, 
between  the  Thames  and  Greenwich  Park;  and 
taken  together,  they  constitute  a  magnificent  series 
of  buildmgs,  those  composing  the  hospital  being 
among  the  finest  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  raised  of  late 
years,  whether  this  superb  charity  is  not,  after  all, 
a  mistake,  and  whether  the  vast  revenues  would 
not  be  bestowed  to  better  advantage  in  pensions 
to  seamen,  who  might  stiU  find  employment  in  aid 
of  their  subsistence,  and  who  would  have  the  happi- 
ness of  passing  the  last  days  of  their  lives  among 
their  descendants  and  relatives.  Under  the  existing 
rules,  the  hospital  is,  so  far  as  the  pensioners  are 
concerned,  a  monastery  in  which  hundreds  of  men 
live  together,  without  any  of  the  soul-sustaining 
inducements  of  monasticism.  The  old  men  are,  on 
the  whole,  painful  objects  to  contemplate,  wrecks 
from  whom  no  further  good  of  any  description  is 
to  be  expected.  Leading  lives  useless  to  themselves 
and  to  others,  their  best  occupation  is  to  recount, 
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witli  the  garrulity  of  age  and  the  boastfulness  of 
self-absorption,  the  exploits  of  long  ago.  Many 
would  prefer  to  see  them  in  happy  country-homes, 
kept  by  pensions  from  absolute  -want,  teaching 
their  grandchildren  to  deKght  in  the  oountry's 
glory,  and  spreading  throughout  the  land,  instead 
of  concentrating  in  one  parish,  a  knowledge  of 
how  England  can  provide  in  their  old  age  for  those 
among  her  sons  who  serve  her  faithfully  in  their 
prime. 
GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY.  See  Obsee- 

VATOKY. 

GREGARI'lflDTE.  This  term  was  applied  by 
Leon  Dufour  to  designate  a  group  of  microsoopio 
organisms  belonging  to  the  sub-kmgdom  Protozoa, 
which  have  been  discovered  as  parasites  in  the 
intestinal  canal  in  various  invertebrate  animals, 
especially  insects,  arachnidans  and  certain  chaeto- 
podous  worms.  They  seem  to  have  been  first 
observed  by  Cavolini  in  the  last  century,  but  the 
earhest  systematic  notice  of  them  is  that  of  Dufour 
in  1828,  who  gave  them  their  name  from  the  groups 
in  which  they  occurred. 

The  form  of  the  body  varies  :  it  may  be  cylin- 
drical, ovate,  fusiform,  or  threadlike.  It  is  often 
marked  by  indentations  or  strictures  corresponding 
to  the  spot  where  an  internal  septum  divides  the 
organism  into  two  or  more  segments.  In  some,  a 
process  projects  from  one  end  of  the  body,  or  there 
may  be  two  lateral  processes,  and  to  these  prolon- 
gations minute  hooks  are  attached  (see  d  in  fig. 
1),  by  which  it  is   supposed  that  these  animals 


cyst  bursts,  and  the  pseudo-naviculse  escape,  and  in 
due  time  burst  also ;  and  thus  gives  rise  to  bodies 
closely  resembling  amcebse  (fig.  2),  minute  animals 


Kg.  1  (copied  from  Greene's  Manual  of  Protozoa). 

o,  6,  c,  d,  various  species  of  gregarina ;  e,  pseudo-naviculse ; 

/,  younger  stage  of  a ;  ff,  various  psorospermise. 

attach  themselves  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
are  generally  found.  Anatomically,  the  G.  consist 
of  an  extensible  transparent  membrane  enclosing 
a  granular  mass,  in  which  we  observe  a  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  clear  space.  See  Cells.  These 
organisms  are  colourless ;  their  locomotive  powers 
seem  very  limited ;  and  they  have  neither  mouth 
nor  feet. 

On  carefully  watching  them  under  the  micro- 
scope, we  observe  two  of  them  to  come  in  contact. 
The  surfaces  in  contact  become  flattened,  and  a 
cyst  or  capsule  soon  forms  around  them  and 
encloses  them  (see  /  and  a  in  fig.  1).  Numerous 
globular  vesicles  are  then  produced  in  the  interior, 
and  these  become  ultimately  metamorphosed  into 
peculiar  bodies,  which  are  termed  pseudo-naviculcE 
(a,  e,  in  the  fig.).  The  septum  by  which  the  two 
G.  were  at  first  divided,  finally  disappears;  the 
96 


Kg.  2  (copied  from  Greene's  Marmal  of  Protozoa). 

o,  young  amoebsB ;  b,  older  specimen ;  c,  a  peculiar  variety; 

V,  a  body  resembling  a  nucleus. 

belonging  to  the  Rhizopoda  (q.  v.),  which  at  length 
develop  themselves  into  young  gregarinidse.  The 
coalescence  or  conjugation  of  the  G.  is  not  posi- 
tively essential  to  the  formation  of  pseudo-naviculae, 
since  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  occur  within  the 
bodies  of  single  animals. 

We  have  followed,  as  we  believe,  the  best  autho- 
rities in  placing  the  G.  as  adult  forms  of  the  group 
of  the  Protozoa.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  position  they 
ought  to  occupy.  Stein  places  them  among  the 
infusoria,  Leon  Dufour,  Leidig,  Vogt,  and  others, 
place  them  imder  various  divisions  of  the  worms, 
while  some  have  even  held  that  they  are  vegetable 
forms. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  certain  minute 
parasitic  organisms,  occurring  both  on  and  within 
the  bodies  of  fishes,  and  to  which  the  term  psoros- 
permice  has  been  appHed,  are  identical  with  the 
pseudo-naviculae,  which  we  have  already  described. 
The  forms  of  several  of  these  psorospermise  are 
shewn  in  </  in  the  figure. 

The  G.  have  been  divided  into  (1)  the  Mono- 
cystidce,  when  the  animals  are  solitary ;  and  (2)  the 
Zygocystidce,  when  two  animals  are  conjoined. 

Numerous  memoirs  have  lately  been  -HTitten  on 
the  Gregarinidae.  We  may  especially  refer  to 
Kolliker's  memoir  in  the  Zdtsch.  f.  wissen.  Zoohgie 
(1848),  and  the  Lieberkiihn's  memoir  on  their 
development  in  the  Memoires  Gouronnis  des  Savants 
Strang.,  published  by  the  Brussels  Royal  Academy 
in  1855.  ■' 

GREGOIRB,  Hbnei,  the  most  remarkable 
among  the  so-caJled  'constitutional'  bishops  of 
Prance,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Vebo,  near 
LuneviUe,  December  4,  1750.  Having  received  his 
education  from  the  Jesuits  at  Nancy,  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  for  some  time  held  a  professorship 
at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Pont-a-Mousson.  A  work 
of  his,  published  in  1778,  on  the  AmelioroUion  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Jews,  attracted  considerable 
notice.    It  was  translated  into  English,  and  crowned 
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by  the  Royal  Society  of  Metz.  G.,  soon  after  his 
ordination,  -was  appointed  curS  of  Embermesnil, 
in  Lorraine ;  and  at  the  election  for  the  States- 
general  in  1789,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  deputies 
of  the  clergy.  An  ardent  democrat  in  all  his  views, 
he  attached  himself  from  the  first  to  the  Tiers-gtat 
party,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent 
drama ;  he  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
secession,  took  the  oath  of  the  Tenuis  Court  with 
the  rest,  and  supported  the  Abbfi  Sieyes  in  the 
proposal  for  constituting  the  seoeders  into  the 
National  Assembly,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the 
secretaries.  From  that  time  forward,  G.  pursued 
his  course  without  hesitation.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  on  occasion  of  the  famous 
session  of  the  night  of  August  4,  in  the  abolition 
and  remmciation  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy.  G.  carried  into  every  department  the 
stern  democracy  to  which  he  was  devoted,  and 
which  he  identified  with  the  Christian  brotherhood 
of  the  gospel.  Upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  Revolution — the  '  rights  of  man ' — he  sought  to 
ingraft  his  own  early  advocacy  of  the  Jews  and  of 
the  negroes.  Carrying  the  same  views  into  questions 
of  church-polity,  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  was  the  first  of  his 
order  to  take  the  oaths,  and  was  elected  the  first 
'  constitutional  bishop '  of  the  department  of  Loir-et- 
Cher.  He  was  chosen  for  two  places,  but  accepted 
this,  although  the  old  and  legitimate  bishop,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Themines,  was  stiU  alive.  When  at 
the  blasphemous  Feast  of  Reason,  the  miserable 
Gobel,  constitutional  Bishop  of  Paris,  having  publicly 
renounced  Christianity,  a  similar  renunciation  was 
demanded  from  G.  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  he  firmly 
confronted  the  danger,  and  refused.  Through  the 
later  phases  of  the  Revolution,  under  the  Directory, 
G.  continued  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  to 
his  interference  are  due  many  of  the  measures  con- 
nected with  the  public  organisation  of  literature  and 
science,  which  still  bear  their  fruits  in  the  French 
system  of  administration.  After  the  18th  Bnunaire, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  His 
extreme  republicanism  was  highly  distasteful  to 
Bonaparte,  and  it  was  only  after  a  third  attempt 
that  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  senate.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Pius 
VII.  and  Bonaparte,  he  ceased  to  exercise  eccle- 
siastical functions,  as  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  the  retractations  which  the  church  authorities 
required.  True  to  his  old  principles,  he  resisted 
every  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  Napoleon ;  and,  in  1814,  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  pronounce  against  the  Empire.  On 
the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  in 
demandingfrom  the  king  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
stitution. During  '  the  Hundred  Days,'  he  attracted 
no  notice ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  king,  he  was 
excluded  from  the  senate,  and  ceased  thenceforth  to 
hold  any  public  place.  During  this  enforced  retire- 
ment, and  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  in  his  earlier 
political  life,  he  pubhshed  several  works,  literary, 
religious,  political,  historical,  and  polemical,  the  most 
voluminous  of  which  are  a  Cronique  Religieuse, 
in  6  volumes,  and  a  Histoire  des  Sectes  Rdigieuses, 
also  in  6  volumes,  but  incomplete.  When  upon 
his  death-bed,  an  efibrt  was  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop qt  Paris  to  induce  him  to  express  his  regret 
for  the  uncanonical  and  schismatical  proceedings 
of  his  early  career;  but  he  persistently  declined 
to  make  any  retractation.  In  consequence  of  his 
refusal,  the  archbishop  directed  that  the  last  rites  of 
the  chtirch  should  be  withheld.  Notwithstanding 
this  prohibition,  the  last  sacraments  were  admin- 
istered to  G.  by  the  Abbe  Guillon,  and  he  died 
May  23,  1831. 
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GREGORIAN  CHANT  or  TONES,  the  name 
given  to  certain  choral  melodies  introduced  into  the 
service  of  the  early  Christian  church  by  Pope' 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end 
of  the  6th  century.  The  music  of  the  church  in 
earher  times  was  founded  on  the  Greek  system,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  used,  which  was  improved  from 
time  to  time,  until  St  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
in  the  4th  o.  invented  the  Ambrosian  chant.  See 
Ambkosian  Chant.  In  599,  Pope  Gregory  began  to 
reform  and  improve  the  music  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  by  discarding  the  Greek  tetrachord,  or  scale, 
on  the  basis  of  a  fourth,  and  in  its  place  substi- 
tuting the  scale  of  the  octave,  which  some  writers 
say  he  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  whUe 
others  say  he  had  a  peculiar  set  of  signs  called  nota 
Rmnana,  consisting  partly  of  words  with  points, 
strokes,  and  other  marks,  which  sufficiently  served 
his  purpose.  To  the  authentic  modes  of  Ambrosius, 
Gregory  added  the  plagal,  which  began  with  the 
fourth  below,  and  thus  he  completed  the  octave. 
He  retained  the  four  most  useful  modes  of  the 
Ambrosian  chant,  termed  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
Lydian,  and  Mixolydian,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  the  ancient  Greeks.  At 
first  Gregory's  improvement  was  called  the  Roman 
chant,  but  later  it  got  the  name  of  cantum  planum 
or  firmum,  as  it  was  originally  sung  in  imison,  and 
in  notes  all  of  the  same  length.  At  a  later  period, 
the  letters  of  the  Roman,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  were  used  to  express  the  notes  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  but  without  any  general  fixed 
order  or  rule.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  system  of 
notation  on  hnes  and  spaces  came  into  use  ;  but  at 
first  only  four  lines  were  used,  on  which  we  find 
all  the  old  examples  of  the  Gregorian  chant  written. 
By  the  Gregorian  tones,  or  modes  (toni,  niodi)  of 
Gregory,  must  be  understood  a  certain  melodious 
formula,  made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect  fifth 
and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  to  give  the 
church-song  greater  variety.  AH  the  old  writers 
agree  as  to  the  diatonic  genus  of  the  Gregorian 
tones,  but  they  do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  nurnber  of 
the  tones  ;  some  counting  fourteen,  others  twelve, 
while  in  some  old  Roman  choral-books  we  find 
only  eleven.  The  foundation  of  the  system  of  the 
Gregorian  tones  may  be  explained  thus  :  As  there 
are  seven  notes  from  a  to  g,  there  should  be  at 
least  seven  different  modes,  or  tone-systems,  vary- 
ing from  each  other  according  to  the  position  of 
the  semitones ;  but  as  the  final  or  key-note  of 
each  mode  might  be  the  first  note,  or  might  be 
in  the  middle,  the  same  scale  could  therefore, 
as  it  were,  be  viewed  from  two  sides,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  fourteen  system  of  tones.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  that  two  of  those  were  at  variance 
with  a  fundamental  rule  of  church-song — viz.,  that 
every  mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  perfect  fifth 
or  perfect  fourth ;  and  that  the  modes  contain- 
ing a  false  fifth  from  h  natural  to  /  natural,  or 
a  false  fourth  from  /  to  5,  could  not  be  used,  and 
on  account  of  the  dissonant  character  of  these 
intervals,  must  be  rejected.  This  reduced  the 
number  of  the  tones  to  twelve.  It  was  further 
foiuid,  that  as  four  of  the  twelve  were  merely  trans- 
positions of  some  of  the  others,  there  were  really 
only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
sufiicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  church-song.  The 
eight  Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down 
to  us,  were  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandate  of 
Charles  the  Great — octo  toni  svfficere  videntur.  The 
foUovring  example  in  modern  notation  in  the  G 
clef  vrill  shew  the  position  of  the  eight  Gregorian 
tones : 
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I.  Tone. 


4th. 


III.  Tone. 
4tli.  Sth. 


4th 


:p=» 


^ 


^ 
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II.  Tone. 


IV.  Tone. 


V.  Tone. 

4th.  Sth. 


VII.  Tone. 

4th.  5th. 


i 


^ 


^ 


-»—d- 


^ 


■*— ^- 


VI.  Tone. 


VIII.  Tone. 

Y 


There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Pope  Gregory  greatly- 
improved  the  churoh-muaic  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  eight  tones  have  always  been  ascribed  to  him. 
That  they  are  of  great  antiquity  is  certain,  for  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  a  treatise  on  choral  singing 
by  one  Aurelian  in  the  9th  century.  The  different 
character  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends  entirely 
on  the  places  of  the  semitones,  which  in  the  above 
example  are  marked  with  a  ^ — v.  Several  of  the 
tones  have  various  endings,  some  as  many  as  four, 
while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  tones  have  each 
only  one  ending.  For  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  Gregorian  church-music,  see  N.  A.  Janssen's 
Grundregdn  des  Gregorianschen  Kirclwngesanges, 
published  by  Schott  in  Mainz,  1846. 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  a  Scotch  family  remark- 
ably distinguished,  like  that  of  the  BernouiUis,  in 
the  history  of  science.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
the  union  in  marriage  of  the  Eev.  John  Gregory, 
minister  of  Drumoak,  Aberdeenshire,  to  a  daughter 
of  a  David  Anderson,  who  is  described  by  Dr  Hutton 
in  his  Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary,  as 
'  of  Finzaugh,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singular 
turn  for  mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.' 
The  most  distinguished  offspring  of  this  marriage 
was — 

James  Geegoey,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  Kovember 
1638  or  1639.  He  stxidied  at  Marisohal  College, 
after  leaving  which,  he  betook  himself  to  optical 
science,  in  which  he  made  his  first  discoveries.  At 
the  age  of  24,  he  invented  the  reflecting-telescope 
known  by  his  name,  and  which  he  described  in 
a  work,  entitled  Optica  Promota.  In  1664  or  1665, 
he  went  to  Loudon  with  a  view  to  the  construction 
of  his  telescope ;  but  finding  the  artists  he  employed 
wanting  in  the  skill  necessary  for  grinding  the 
metal  for  the  object-speculum,  he  passed  on  to  the 
university  of  Padua,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
study;  and  in  the  year  1667,  produced  his  Vera 
circuli  et  Hypcrbolce  Quadratura,  followed,  in  1668, 
by  two  other  works,  Oeometrice  Pars  Universalis, 
and  Exercitationes  Geojnetricce.  These  works  led  him 
into  correspondence  with  the  greatest  mathematicians 
of  the  age — Newton,  Huygheus,  Wallis,  &;c.  He 
was  immediately  on  his  return  to  London,  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1669  he 
obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews,  a  chair  which  he  filled  for  about  six  years. 
Here,  in  1672,  he  produced  The  Great  and  New  Art 
of  Weighing  Vanity,  &c.,  which  bore  to  be  the  work 
of  M.  Patrick  Mathers,  Archbedal  to  the  University 
of  St  Andrews,  the  object  of  which  was  to  expose 
the  ignorance  of  a  Professor  Sinclair  of  Glasgow, 


who  had  put  a  slight  on  one  of  the  St  Andrews 
professors.  In  1674,  G.,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  George  Jamieson, 
a  distinguished  painter,  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to 
fin  the  mathematical  chair,  which  he  did  for  little 
more  than  a  year.  In  October  1675,  when  shewing 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to  some  of  his  pupils,  he  was 
struck  with  total  blindness,  and  a  few  days  after 
died  at  the  age  of  36.  For  a  particular  list  and 
account  of  his  works  and  discoveries,  see  Hutton's 
Philosophical  and  Mathematical  Dictionary.  Dr 
Hutton  describes  him  as  a  man  of  very  acute  and 
penetrating  genius,  possessing  an  inventive  mathe- 
matical genius  of  the  first  order;  somewhat  irri- 
table in  temper;  but  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
amiable  characters  of  a  true  philosopher — that  of 
being  content  with  his  fortune. 

By  his  marriage  with  Mary  Jamieson,  James  G. 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  James  G.,  M.D.,  born 
in  1674,  who  became  professor  of  medicine  in  King's 
CoUege,  Aberdeen,  where  he  founded  the  School  of 
Medicine.  This  James  G.  had  two  sons,  James  G., 
M.D.  (the  second),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
Aberdeen  jjrofessorsHp ;  and  John  G.,  M.D.,  who 
merits  particular  notice.  He  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen in  1724,  where  he  received  his  early  education; 
afterwards  he  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh, 
Leyden,  and  Paris.  After  filling  in  succession  the 
chairs  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at  Aberdeen, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1766,  professor  of  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  long  enjoyed 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  practising  physi- 
cian, along  with  the  greatest  personal  popularity. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Edinburgh  in  its  most  brilliant  period.  He 
died  9th  February  1773.  Among  his  works  are— 
Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  1772  ;  A  Com- 
parative View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man 
with  those  of  the  Animal  World,  1765;  and  A 
Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters  (published  after  his 
death),  1793.  In  1788  his  works  were  collected  in  4 
vols.  12mo,  by  Mr  Tytler  (Lord  Woodhouselee),  who 
prefaced  them  by  a  life  of  the  author.  A  Life  of 
him  was  also  written  by  Mr  Smellie.  His  son 
Dr  James  G.  (the  third),  became  distinguished  as 
professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
and  a  leading  man  in  his  profession.  He  was  the 
author  of  Philosophical  and  Literary  Essam  2  vols 
8vo,  Edin  1792.  The  son  of  this  Dr  James  was 
the  late  William  G.,  professor,  at  one  time,  of 
chemistry  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  who 
died  April  1858,  as  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
diversity  of   Edinburgh.     William   G.    was  weU 
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known  by  hia  works  on  ohemiatry,  and  hia  edition 
of  the  inorganic  part  of  Turner's  Elements  of 
Chemistry;  the  organic  part  of  which  was  edited 
by  Liebig.  He  also  translated,  1855,  Liebig's  Prin- 
ciples of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  Amongst  hia  con- 
tributions to  chemistry  may  be  noticed  his  improved 
processes  for  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
muriate  of  morphia,  and  oxide  of  silver,  and  his 
memoirs  on  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  acid,  on  the 
preparation  of  creatine,  on  the  decomposition  pro- 
ducts of  nrie  acid,  on  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  alloxan,  on  the  purification  of  chloroform,  &c. 

We  have  now  to  revert  to  the  original  stock — the 
family  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  and  Jane  Anderson. 
James  G.,  inventor  of  the  telescope,  and  founder  of 
the  line  of  distinguished  men  which  we  have  just 
followed,  had  an  elder  brother  of  the  name  of 
David — a  remarkable  man,  skilled  in  medicine,  phil- 
osophy, and  mathematics,  and  known  as  David  G. 
of  Kinardie — the  first  man  in  Scotland  who  kept 
a  barometer,  a  circumstance  which,  according  to  Dr 
Hutton,  nearly  led  to  his  being  tried  by  presbytery 
as  a  wizard.  This  David  had  three  aons,  named 
respectively,  David,  James,  and  Charles.  The  first 
of  these  became  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy, 
Oxford.  He  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1661,  and 
there  received  the  early  part  of  his  education,  which 
was  completed  at  Edinburgh.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  disposed  to  mathematical  studies,  by 
having  been  appointed  literary  executor  of  his  imcle 
James — of  the  telescope — more  likely  it  is  that  he 
was  so  appointed  because  he  had  already  manifested 
an  aptitude  for  such  studies.  With  the  executry, 
at  any  rate,  his  uncle's  '  mantle '  descended  upon 
him.  In  his  23d  year  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
by  his  lectures  in  this  chair,  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  introduce  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
into  the  schools.  In  1691,  through  the  friendship 
of  Newton  and  Flamsteed,  he  obtained  the  vacant 
Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  for 
which  the  iUustrioua  HaUey  was  a  competitor. 
Halley,  however,  soon  after  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  geometry  in  the  same  university,  and  became 
a  great  friend  and  fellow-worker  of  Gregory's.  Dr 
David  died  at  Maidenhead  in  1710,  in  his  49th  year. 

Among  the  works  of  Dr  David  G.  may  be 
mentioned,  Exercitatio  Oeometrica  de  Dimensione 
Mgurarum  (Edin.  1684)  ;  Oatoptricce  et  Dioptricm 
Spluericce  Elementa  (Oxford,  1695),  which  contained 
the  substance  of  his  Edinburgh  lectures,  and  in 
which,  among  other  ingenious  matters,  Dr  Hutton 
thinks  there  is  an  anticipation  of  DoUand's  Achro- 
matic Telescope.  Astronomies  Physicce  et  Oeometricce 
Elementa,  Oxford,  1702.  An  edition  of  EucHd 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  is  highly  valued,  1703. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  worked  with  Dr 
Halley  on  an  edition  of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  it  finished.  He  was  the 
first  who  considered  the  Catenary,  on  which  he 
left  a  paper  in  MS.,  besides  a  short  treatise 
of  the  Nature  and  Arithmetic  of  Logarithms;  a 
treatise  on  Practical  Geometry,  published  in  1745 
by  Maclauriu ;  and  many  memoirs  which  were 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  vols,  xviii. — xxv.  Of 
his  four  sons,  the  eldest,  David  G.,  became  regius 
professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  and  Dean 
of  Christ's  Church.  On  Dr  David  G.  removing 
to  Oxford,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1691,  in  the 
Edinburgh  chair,  by  his  brother  James,  who  fiUed 
it  for  33  years,  when  he  retired,  and  gave  place, 
in  1725,  to  Maclaurin.  His  brother  Charles, 
in  1707,  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  St 
Andrews,  an  office  which  he  held  for  32  years, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
another  David,  who  died  1763.— The  three  sons  of 


David  of  Kinardie  were  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
professors  of  mathematics  in  three  universities, 
while  two  of  them  left  sons  who  obtained  profes- 
sorships. Dr  Thomas  Keid  of  Glasgow,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  was  a  nephew,  through  his  mother,  of 
these  illustrious  brothers.  Altogether,  it  is  said 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  289)  that 
no  less  than  16  members  of  this  family  have  held 
British  professorships. — Mention  must  be  made,  in 
conclusion,  of  R.  F.  Geegoey,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  author  of  Examples  in  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  and  other  valuable 
works,  who  died  before  bearing  the  full  fruits  of 
his  genius,  and  who  is  understood  to  belong  to  the 
famfly  of  the  Scottish  Gregories. 

GREGORY,  the  name  of  sixteen  popes,  of 
whom  the  most  important,  historically,  are  treated 
in  separate  articles. 

GREGORY  I.,  THE  Great,  a  father  and  saint  of 
the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  was  born  in  Rome 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  o.  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family.  His  father,  Gordianus,  was  a  sena- 
tor, and  one  of  the  earlier  pontiffs ;  Felix  III.  had 
belonged  to  the  same  family.  At  a  comparatively 
early  age  G.  was  named  by  the  Emperor  Justin  II. 
to  the  important  charge  of  prastor  of  Rome ;  but 
he  voluntarily  relinquished  this  office,  and  withdrew 
altogether  from  the  world  into  the  monastery 
which  he  had  founded  in  Rome,  under  the  title  of 
St  Andrew's.  This  was  but  one  of  many  such 
acts  of  rehgious  munificence.  '  He  founded  and 
endowed,'  says  Dean  Milman,  '  six  monasteries  in 
SicUy.'  Before  entering  the  Roman  convent,  equally 
founded  by  himself,  which  he  chose  for  his  own 
retreat,  'he  lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly 
robes,  his  sUk,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his  furniture, 
and  not  even  assuming  to  himself  the  abbacy  of 
his  convent,  but  beguming  with  the  lowest  monastic 
duties,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  God.'  This 
was  probably  about  575.  He  was  elected  abbot  of 
his  monastery,  and  it  was  while  he  was  still  in  this 
office  that  the  well-known  incident  befell  of  his 
meeting  the  Anglo-Saxon  youths  in  the  slave- 
market,  and  on  being  struck  by  their  beauty,  and 
learning  that  they  came  from  a  pagan  land,  resolving 
to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  that  laud  to 
Christianity.  He  set  forth  on  his  journey,  but  the 
clamour  of  the  Romans  at  his  loss  led  the  pope 
Benedict  to  compel  his  return,  and  eventually  to 
enrol  him  in  the  secular  ministry  by  ordaining 
him  one  of  the  seven  Regionary  Deacons  of  Rome. 
Benedict's  successor,  Pelagius  II.,  sent  G.  as  nuncio 
to  Constantinople,  to  implore  the  emperor's  aid 
against  the  Lombards.-  He  resided  three  years  in 
Constantinople,  during  which  time  he  commenced, 
and  perhaps  completed,  his  great  work,  the  Expo- 
sition of  Job.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  resumed 
his  place  as  abbot,  and  on  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in 
a  plague  which  laid  waste  the  city,  G.  was  unani- 
mously called  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people  to  succeed  him.  He  used  every  means,  even 
to  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  withhold 
his  consent,  to  evade  the  dignity ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  was  consecrated  September  3,  590. 
Few  pontiff's  have  equalled,  hardly  one  has  sur- 
passed, G.  as  the  admiaistrator  of  the  multiplied 
concerns  of  the  vast  charge  thus  assigned  to  him. 
'  Nothing,'  says  Dean  Milman,  '  seems  too  great, 
nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  earnest  personal 
solicitude  ;  from  the  most  minute  point  in  the 
ritual,  or  regulations  about  the  papal  farms  in 
Sicily,  he  passes  to  the  conversion  of  Britain,  the 
extirpation  of  simony  among  the  clergy  of  Gaul, 
negotiations  with  the  armed  conquerors  of  Italy, 
the  revolutions  of  the   Eastern  Empu-e,  the  title 
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of  Universal  Bishop  usurped  by  Jolin  of  Constan- 
tinople' {Latin  Christianity,  i.  439).  There  is  no 
department  of  ecclesiastical  administration  in  which 
he  has  not  left  marks  of  his  energy  and  his  great- 
ness. To  him  the  Roman  Church  is  indebted  for 
the  complete  and  consistent  organisation  of  her 
public  services  and  the  details  of  her  ritual,  for 
the  regulation  and  systematisation  of  her  sacred 
chants.  The  mission  to  England,  which  he  was  not 
permitted  to  undertake  in  person,  was  intrusted  by 
him,  with  aU  the  zeal  of  a  personal  obligation,  to 
Augustine;  and,  under  Ms  auspices,  Britain  was 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christian  Europe.  Under 
him  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain,  long  Arian,  was 
united  to  the  church.  Nor  was  his  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  and  in  purifying  of  the 
morality  of  the  church,  inferior  to  his  ardour  for 
its  diffusion.  His  letters,  which  are  numerous 
and  most  interesting,  are  full  of  evidences  of  the 
universahty  of  his  vigilance.  On  occasion  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Rome  by  the  Lombards, 
G.  is  declared  by  MOman  to  have  'exercised  the 
real  power  by  performing  the  protecting  part  of  a 
sovereign ; '  and  in  his  general  administration,  to 
have  been  '  in  act  and  in  influence,  if  not  as  yet  in 
avowed  authority,  a  temporal  sovereign.'  Against 
the  memory  of  his  administration  of  Rome  a  charge 
was  formerly  made,  that  in  his  zeal  against  paganism 
he  destroyed  the  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings 
of  the  pagan  city ;  but  Gibbon  confesses  that  the 
evidence  '  is  recent  and  uncertain  ; '  and,  indeed, 
the  only  authority  to  which  Gibbon  himself  refers, 
Platina,  simply  mentions  the  charge  in  order  to 
repudiate  it.  The  same,  according  to  Milman,  may  be 
said  of  '  the  fable  of  his  having  burned  the  Palatine 
Library  in  his  hatred  of  pagan  literature,  which  is 
now  rejected.'  As  regards  the  general  government 
of  the  church,  G.  reprobates  very  strongly  the 
assumption  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
of  the  title  of  Ecumenical  or  Universal  Bishop ;  the 
more  especially,  as  the  object  of  John  in  assuming 
this  title  was  to  justify  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
outside  of  the  limits  of  his  own  patriarchate.  In 
his  writings,  too,  the  details  of  the  whole  dog- 
matical system  of  the  modem  church  are  very 
fvdly  developed.  His  works  fiU  four  folio  volumes. 
His  Letters,  and,  still  more,  his  Dialogues,  abound 
with  miraculous  and  legendary  narratives,  which, 
however  uncritical  in  their  character,  are  most 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  manners  and  habits 
of  thought  of  that  age.  G.,  with  all  his  zeal  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  was  most  gentle  in 
his  treatment  of  heathens  and  Jews,  and  he  used 
all  his  efforts  to  repress  slave-dealing,  and  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  slavery.  He  died  March 
12,  604. 

GREGORY  II.,  by  birth  a  Roman,  was  elected 
bishop  of  that  see  in  715.  His  pontificate  is 
specially  noticeable  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  territorial  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman 
see  in  Italy.  The  Eastern  emperors  having  almost 
utterly  abandoned  the  government,  and,  still  more, 
the  defence  of  Italy,  and  the  aggressions  of  the 
Lombards  becoming  every  year  more  formidable, 
the  imperial  authority  in  the  West  sunk  into  little 
more  than  a  name ;  and  the  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
measures  by  which  the  Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian, 
attempted  to  enforce  his  decrees  against  image-wor- 
ship, weakened  stiU  more  the  tie  which  bound  Italy 
to  the  Eastern  emperors.  The  natural  result  of  the 
diminution  of  the  imperial  authority  in  Italy  was 
the  growth  of  that  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the  deserted 
Itahan  provinces  looked,  partly  as  their  spiritual 
counsellor  and  head,  partly  as  their  mediator 
with  the  barbarous  enemy,  partly  as  the  centre 
of  the  political  federation  for  self-defence  which 
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their  very  isolation  necessitated.  G.  convened  a 
council  in  Rome  on  the  subject  of  the  honour  due 
to  images,  and  addressed  a  very  energetic  letter  to 
the  emperor,  protesting  against  the  sacrilegious  out- 
rages of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  explaming  and 
defending  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  image-worship, 
and  warning  the  emperor  that  the  feehnga  of  his 
subjects  were  so  completely  alienated  by  his  con- 
duct, that  it  was  only  the  pope's  influence  which 
prevented  them  from  throwing  off  all  allegiance. 
G.  has  been  accused  of  himself  fomenting  this  dis- 
affection. The  contrary,  however,  is  attested,  not 
only  by  G.'s  own  letters,  but  also  by  Paul  the 
Deacon,  in  his  History  of  the  Lombards  (book  vi. 
c.  39) ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  circumstances 
themselves,  and  the  well-known  character  of  the 
emperor,  would  sufficiently  explain  any  degree  of 
discontent  in  Italy.  At  all  events,  the  result  of 
the  contest  was  a  most  notable  aggrandisement  of 
the  political  authority  and  influence  of  the  popes 
in  Italy.     G.  II.  died  in  731. 

GREGORY  III.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded 
Gregory  II.  in  731.  The  encroachments  of  the 
Lombards  in  Italy  during  his  pontificate  became 
so  formidable,  that  as  the  Eastern  emperoi's  still 
remained  powerless  or  indifferent  to  the  protection 
of  the  Italian  provinces,  the  Romans  charged  G. 
to  send  a  deputation  to  Charles  Martel,  soliciting 
his  succour  against  the  enemy,  and  proposing,  upon 
that  condition,  to  recognise  him  as  their  protector, 
and  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  consul  and  patri- 
cian of  Rome.  This  offer  was  made  by  the  pope 
'  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  primus,'  and  is 
of  great  historical  importamce  in  the  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  papal  power  in 
Italy.  The  embassy  failed,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  his  war  with  the  Saracens,  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
Charles ;  but  it  was  a  step  towards  the  consum- 
mation of  the  independence  of  the  West.  G.  III. 
died  in  741. 

GREGORY  VII.,  pre-eminently  the  historical 
representative  of  the  temporal  claims  of  the  mediae- 
val papacy,  was  born,  about  1020,  at  Saona,  a  village 
in  the  southern  border  of  Tuscany.  Whether  his 
family  belonged  to  the  biu-gher  or  the  noble  class, 
is  disputed  by  his  biographers.  His  family  name, 
HUdebrand,  would  imply  a  Teutonic  descent;  but 
by  birth  and  education,  at  least,  he  was  Italian. 
His  youth  was  passed  at  Rome,  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Mary  on  the  Aventine,  of  which  his  uncle, 
Laurence  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Amalfi),  was  abbot. 
From  Rome,  he  passed  into  France,  where  he  entered 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cluny,  in  the  schools 
of  which  he  completed  his  education ;  and  from 
the  strict  ascetic  observances  there  practised  by 
him,  he  acquired  those  habits  of  austerity  which 
distinguished  his  entire  hfe.  He  visited  the 
coiui;  of  Henry  III.,  and  obtained  by  his  preaching 
the  reputation  of  great  eloquence.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  became  the  chaplain  of  Gregory  VI.,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  he  again  withdrew 
to  his  former  retreat  at  Cluny,  from  which  he  was 
only  recalled  by  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  new 
and  zealous  pope,  Leo  IX.,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Rome  in  1049.  Under  this  active  and  devoted 
pontiff,  Hildebrand  exercised  great  influence.  He 
now,  for  the  first  time,  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  eventually  created  cardinal.  Besides 
the_  important  domestic  employments  which  were 
assigned  to  him,  he  was  sent  as  legate  to  the 
important  council  of  Tours,  in  which  flie  cause  of 
Berengar  was  examined.  Under  aU  the  short  but 
important  pontificates  of  the  successors  of  Leo  IX 
who  are  known  in  history  as  the  German  popes 
-Victor    IL,    Stephen    IX.,    Benedict    X.,     and 
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Alexander  II. — Hildebrand  continued  to  exercise  the 
same  influence,  and  by  inspiring  into  their  govern- 
ment of  the  church  the  great  principles  to  which  his 
life  was  vowed,  he  prepared  the  way  for.  the  full 
development  of  his  own  theory  of  the  papacy.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  at  Rome,  without  awaiting 
the  imperial  authorisation,  three  days  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  II.  The  German  bishops,  who 
feared  the  strong  arm  of  those  reforms  of  which  his 
name  was  a  guarantee,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  from  assenting  to  the  election ; 
but  Henry  gave  his  apraoval,  and  the  new  pope 
was  crowned,  July  10,  luZS.  From  the  date  of  his 
election,  the  pontiiioate  of  G.  was  one  life-long 
struggle  for  the  assertion  oj,  the  principles  with 
which  he  believed  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  regeneration  of  society  itself  to  be  inseparably 
bound  up.  Regarding  as  the  great  evil  of  his  time 
the  thoroughly  secularised  condition  of  the  church 
in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Northern  Italy,  he  directed  against  this  aU  his 
efforts.  The  position  occupied  by  the  higher  clergy 
as  feudal  proprietors,  the  right  of  investiture  with 
the  temporaKties  of  benefices  claimed  by  the  crown, 
the  consequent  dependence  of  the  clergy  upon 
the  sovereign,  and  the  temptation  to  simony  (see 
Simony)  which  it  involved,  were,  in  the  mind  of  G., 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils  under  which  Europe  was 
groaning;  and  of  all  these  he  regarded  investiture 
(see  iHTESXlTnEE)  as  the  fountain  and  the  source. 
While,  therefore,  he  laboured  by  every  species  of 
enactment,  by  visitations,  by  encyclical  letters,  and 
by  personal  exhortations,  precepts,  and  censures, 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  all  the  details  of  dis- 
ciphne — celibacy,  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  the 
instruction  of  the  people — and  to  repress  simony  and 
pluralism,  it  was  against  the  fundamental  abuse  of 
-  investiture  that  his  main  efforts  were  directed.  In 
the  year  after  his  election,  he  prohibited  this  prac- 
tice, under  pain  of  excommunication  both  for  the 
investor  and  the  invested,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  actually  issued  that  sentence  against  several 
bishops  and  councillors  of  the  empire.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  (see  Heney  IV.),  disregarding  these 
menaces,  and  taking  the  offending  bishops  under  his 
protection,  G.  cited  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  Henry's  sole  reply  was  a  haughty  defi- 
ance ;  and  in  a  diet  at  Worms  in  1076,  he  formally 
declared  G.  deposed  from  the  pontificate.  G.  was 
not  slow  to  retahate  by  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  and  in  this  sentence,  unless  revoked  or 
removed  by  absolution  in  twelve  months,  by  the 
law  of  the  empire  at  the  time,  was  involved  the 
forfeiture  of  all  civil  rights,  and  deposition  from 
every  civil  and  poKtical  office.  Henry's  Saxon  sub- 
jects appealing  to  this  law  against  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and,  by  a  hunuliating  penance,  to 
which  he  submitted  at  Canossa,  in  January  1077, 
he  obtained  absolution  from  the  pope  in  person. 
This  submission,  however,  was  but  feigned ;  and  on 
his  subsequent  triumph  over  his  rival,  Rudolf  of 
Swabia,  Henry  resumed  hostilities  with  the  pope, 
and  ia  1080  again  declared  biTn  deposed,  and  caused 
to  be  appointed  iu  his  place  the  antipope  Guibert, 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  under  the  name  of  Clement 
HI.  After  a  protracted  siege  of  three  years,  Henry, 
in  the  year  1084,  took  possession  of  Rome.  G. 
shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Angela  Just, 
however,  as  G.  was  on  the  point  of  faUing  into 
his  enemy's  hands,  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman 
Duke  of  ApuUa,  entered  the  city,  set  G.  free,  and 
compelled  Henry  to  return  to  Germany;  but  the 
wretched  condition  to  which  Rome  was  reduced 
obliged  G.  to  withdraw  first  to  Monte  Cassino,  and 
ultimately  to  Salerno,  where  he  died.  May  25,  1085. 
Hia  dying  words  are  a  deeply  affecting,  but  jcg*  a  stem 


and  imbending  profession  of  the  faith  of  his  whole 
life,  and  of  the  profound  convictions  under  which 
even  his  enemies  acknowledge  him  to  have  acted.  '  I 
have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  I 
die  an  exile.'  The  character  of  G.  VII.,  and  the 
theory  of  church-polity  which  he  represents,  are 
differently  judged  by  the  different  religious  schools ; 
but  hia  theory  is  confessed  by  aU,  even  those  who 
most  strongly  reprobate  it  as  an  excess,  to  have  been 
grand  in  its  conception,  and  unselfish  in  its  object. 
'The  theory  of  Augustine's  city  of  God,'  says 
Milman, '  no  doubt  swam  before  his  mind,  on  which 
a  new  Rome  was  to  rise,  and  rule  the  world  by 
religion.'  In  his  conception  of  the  constitution  of 
Christian  society,  the  spiritual  power  was  the  first 
and  highest  element.  It  was  to  direct,  to  command 
the  temporal,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  compel  its 
obedience ;  but  as  the  theory  is  explained  by  Fene- 
lon,  by  GosseUn,  and  other  modern  Catholics,  the 
arms  which  it  was  authorised  to  use  for  the  purpose 
of  coercion  were  the  arms  of  the  spirit  only.  It 
could  compel  by  penalties,  but  these  penalties  were 
only  the  censures  of  the  church ;  and  if,  in  certain 
circumstances,  temporal  forfeitures  (as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  IV.)  were  annexed  to  these  ciensures,  this, 
it  is  argued,  was  the  result  of  the  civil  legislation 
of  the  particular  country,  not  of  any  general  eccle- 
siastical law.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Henry,  the  impe- 
rial crown  was  forfeited,  according  to  the  Swabian 
code,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  emperor's  remaining 
for  twelve  mouths  under  excommunication  without 
obtaining  absolution  from  the  sentence.  Moreover, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  in  itself,  or  of 
the  lengths  to  which  it  has  at  times  extended,  the 
occasion  and  the  object  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands 
of  G.  were  always  such  as  to  command  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  philosophical  student  of  the  history  of 
the  middle  age.  By  his  firm  and  unbending  efforts 
to  suppress  the  unchristian  vices  which  deformed 
society,  and  to  restrain  the  tyranny  which  oppressed 
the  subject  as  much  as  it  enslaved  the  church,  he 
taught  his  age  'that  there  was  a  being  on  earth 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  defenceless, 
to  succour  the  succourless,  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the 
widow  and  orphan,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
poor.'  Dean  Milman  sums  up  his  history  of  G.  as 
of  one  who  is  to  be  contemplated  not  merely  with 
awe,  but  in  some  respects,  and  with  some  great 
drawbacks,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. — See  Mil- 
man's  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  iii. ;  Bowden's  Life 
of  Chegory  VII.  (1840) ;  Voigt's  Hildihrandt  als 
Papst  Gregor  VII.  und  sein  ZeUalter. 

GREGORY  XIII.,  Hugh  Buoncompagno,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  January  7, 1502.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  held  the  professorship 
of  law  for  several  years.  Having  settled  at  Rome 
in  1539,  he  was  distinguished  by  several  important 
employments,  and  was  one  of  the  theologians  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  on  his  return  whence,  he  was 
created  cardinal  in  1564,  and  sent  as  legate  to  Spain. 
On  the  death  of  Pius  V.,  G.  was  elected  pope  in 
1572.  Not  one  among  the  post-reformation  pontiffs 
has  surpassed  G.  in  zeal  for  the  promotion  and  im- 
provement of  education ;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
colleges  in  Rome  were  wholly  or  in  part  endowed 
by  him;  and  his  expenditure  for  educational  purposes 
is  said  to  have  exceeded  2,000,000  Roman  crowns. 
The  most  interesting  event  of  his  pontificate,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  ia  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (see  Calendak),  which  was  the  result  of 
long  consideration,  and  was  finally  made  public  in 
1582.  A  grievous  imputation  rests  on  the  memory 
of  G.  from  the  fact  of  his  having  ordered  a  Te  Deum 
in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  massacre  of  St  Barthofo- 
mew  (see  St  Baktholomew)  ;  but  in  justice  it  must 
ihat  this  was  done  on  the  report  of  the 
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Prencli  ambassador,  whicli  represented  tliat  bloody 
e^ent,  not  as  a  deliberate  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  but  simply  as  the  suppression  of  a 
baffled  Huguenot  conspiracy.  6.  pubUshed  a  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Decretum  Oratiani  with  learned 
notes.  He  died  in  1585,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 
GREGORY  NAZIAKZElf— from  his  erudition 
in  sacred  literature  also  called  the  Theologian — was 
born  about  329  at  Arianzum,  a  village  nearNazianzus, 
in  Cappadocia,  not  far  from  Cffisarea.  His  father, 
whose  name  also  was  Gregory,  and  who  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  heathen  sect  of  Hypsistatics,  i.  e., 
Worshippers  of  the  Most  High,  but  also  of  the  fire, 
like  the  Persians,  and  keepers  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  the  law  of  the  purity  of  meats,  had,  chiefly  at 
the  instigation  of  his  pious  wife  Nonna,  become  a 
convert  to  Christianity  about  the  time  of  the  great 
Nicsean  Council  (325),  and  four  years  later  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Nazianzus.  Formed 
to  piety  by  domestic  example,  G.  was  at  an  early 
age  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  education, 
to  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  where  the  study  of  eloquence 
then  flourished.  He  then  visited  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  subsequently  of  Athens,  where  he 
met  Basil  the  Great,  then  also  a  young  student, 
and  became  his  most  intimate  friend.  At  the 
same  time,  there  studied  at  Athens,  Julian,  later 
emperor  and  apostate,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  three  often  met  and  had  friendly  discussions 
on  the  subjects  of  their  common  studies  ;  although 
G.,  even  at  that  time,  augui-ed  no  good  for  Julian, 
who  exhibited  signs  of  '  an  unsettled  and  arrogant 
mind.'  G.  having  made  brilliant  progress  in  elo- 
quence, philosophy,  and  sacred  literature,  retui-ued 
to  Nazianzus,  and  here  first  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  father,  consecrating  to  God, 
at  the  same  time,  all  '  his  goods,  his  glory,  his 
health,  his  tongue,  and  his  talents ; '  and,  in  order 
to  be  still  more  able  to  pursue  a  life  of  austere 
devotion,  he  retired  into  solitude,  and  took  up 
his  abode  with  Basil  in  the  desert  near  the  river 
Iris,  in  Pontus.  Recalled  by  his  father,  G.  was 
ordained  priest,  and  afterwards  fled ;  and  being 
recalled  a  second  time,  he  returned  to  Nazianzus, 
assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry,  and  preached  to 
the  people.  In  371  or  372,  St  Basil,  who  in  the 
meantime  had  become  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  see  of  Sasime,  a  small  town 
in  Cappadocia.  But  he  had  scarcely  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  new  dignity,  when,  overcome  again  by 
his  innate  repugnance  to  public  life,  he  retired,  a 
bishop  without  a  bishopric,  to  Kazianziis,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  373.  He 
then  went  into  a  monastery  at  Seleucia,  which,  how- 
ever, after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Valens  (378), 
he  was  induced  to  leave,  hi  order  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a  small  Nicffian  congregation  in  Constan- 
tinople, where,  until  then,  Arianism  had  held  undis- 
puted sway.  G.  was  after  a  short  time,  when  his 
erudition  and  eloquence  became  conspicuous,  elected 
archbishop,  upon  which  the  Ariaus  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  his  very  life  was  in  danger.  G.,  although 
upheld  by  the  Pope  Damasus  and  the  Emperor 
Theodosius,  preferred  resigning  his  see  volimtarily, 
'in  order  to  lay  the  storm,  like  another  Jonah, 
although  he  had  not  excited  it.'  He  went  back  to 
Nazianzus,  and  took  up  his  solitary  abode  near 
Arianzus,  where,  after  some  years  of  a  most  ascetic 
life,  he  died  in  389.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
Constantinople,  and  thence,  during  the  Crusades,  to 
Rome.  His  day  is,  with  the  Latins,  the  9th  of  May. 
His  character  and  temper,  ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
but  at  the  same  time  dreamy  and  melancholy,  hard, 
but  also  tender,  ambitious  and  yet  humble,  all  his 
instability  and  vacillation  between  a  life  of  contem- 
plation and  of  action,  are  vividly  depicted  in  his 


writings,  which  mostly  serve  the  great  aim  of  his  life 
— to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Nicsean  orthodoxy 
against  the  heresies  of  the  Arians  and  ApoUinarists. 
The  merits  of  his  writings — which  vividly  portray 
the  instability  and  vacillation  of  his  life — are  very 
unequal ;  sometimes  not  inferior  to  the  sublimest 
flights  of  poetical  genius,  and  withal  of  a  classical 
elegance  and  refinement,  they  at  other  times  become 
redundant,  pedantic,  and  heavy  with  far-fetched 
similes.  Notwithstanding  aU  this,  G.  may  fairly  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  first  orators,  and  most  accom- 
plished and  thoughtful  writers  of  all  times.  His 
surviving  works  consist  chiefly  of  about  53  orations, 
242  letters,  and  156  poems— meditations,  descriptions, 
acrostics,  epigrams,  &c. — to  which  ToUius  (Utrecht, 
1696)  has  added  20  more,  which  he  called  Carmina 
Cygnea.  Muratori  published  (Padua,  1709)  228  other 
unedited  epigrams.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1550,  folio.  Another 
edition  appeared  in  Paris  1C09 — 1611  (2  vols,  folio), 
by  Morel,  which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1630 ; 
Leipsic  (or  rather  Cologne),  1690,  and  Venice,  1753 ; 
but  none  of  these  is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  last 
edition,  but  little  improved,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Benedictines,  appeared  in  2  vols.  (Paris,  1760 — 
1840).  His  separate  works  have  frequently  been 
edited,  and  partly  translated  into  different  tongues. 

GREGORY  OF  ARMENIA,  commonly  caUed 
The  Illuminator,  was  the  apostle  of  Christianity 
among  the  Armenians.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  primitive  church,  little  is  known  of 
his  early  history.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated 
at  C«sarea,  in  Cappadocia,  where,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  He 
afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  Tiridates, 
king  of  Armenia,  by  whom  he  was  subjected  to 
severe  persecution  on  account  of  his  refusal  to 
worship  idols.  Some  severe  public  calamity  which 
succeeded,  being  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  divine 
wrath,  the  king  immediately  put  himself  and  his 
subjects  under  G.'s  instructions.  The  people  were 
converted  in  great  numbers,  and  churches  immedi- 
ately erected  throughout  the  country  ;  and  G.,  after 
receiving  ordination  at  Cassarea,  returned  as  metro- 
politan of  Armenia,  and  baptised  his  converts. 
This  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century.  Many  authors  have  given  in  their  works 
discourses  professedly  by  G.,  but  now  beheved  to 
be  spurious.  The  memory  of  G.  is  held  in  great 
reverence  in  the  Greek,  Coptic,  Abyssinian,  and 
Armenian  churches,  and  he  is  one  of  the  saints  of 
the  Roman  Calendar. 

GREGOHY  OF  NYSSA,  Saint,  a  Greek 
Church-father,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Basd  the 
Great,  born  about  332  at  Sebaste,  devoted  himself  at 
an  early  age  to  the  study  of  sciences  and  philosophy, 
and  subsequently  married  a  pious  and  honourable 
lady.  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  however,  he 
separated  from  her,  and  abjuring  the  world,  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic.  After  a  short 
relapse  into  his  old  profane  studies,  he  renoimced  this 
'apostaey'  for  ever,  and  in  372  was  made  Bishop 
of  Nyssa,  a  city  in  Cappadocia,  in  Lesser  Armenia, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  Ariaus,  who  knew  him  to 
be  a  zealous  defender  of  the  Nicene  creed.  They 
at  once  commenced  an  opposition  to  him.  G.  was 
deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  compelled  to  flee.  He 
hved  for  some  years  in  seclusion,  until,  at  the  death 
of  Valens  (378),  Gratianus  restored  him  to  his  see. 
In  379,  he  was  charged  by  the  comicil  of  Antioch 
to  visit  the  churches  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  in 
ordei-  to  restore  them  to  then-  pristine  orthodoxy 
and  peace,  the  many  years  of  heresy  and  dissension 
that  had  preceded  having  created  a  sad  confusion 
among  the  flock  of  the  faithful.     In  381  he  was 
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chosen  by  the  oonnoil  of  Constantinople  to  be  one  of 
the  '  Centres '  of  faith  for  the  CathoUo  communion, 
i.  e,,  an  arbiter  of  orthodoxy  for  his  and  other  congre- 
gations, principally  in  Pontus.  He  further  assisted 
at  the  councils  held  in  that  city  in  382  and  383,  and 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  both,  that  shortly 
afterwards  the  honourable  title  of  Metropolitan  was 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him.  The  last  time 
G.  seems  to  have  appeared  publicly,  was  at  the 
council  at  Constantinople  in  394 ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  second  Nioseau 
cmmcil  conferred  upon  him  the  pre-eminent  title  of 
'  Pater  Patrum.' 

His  writings  are  ejctremely  numerous.  Although 
not  fraught  with  the  glowing  eloquence  and  pene- 
trating acumen  of  a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  a 
Basil,  they  exhibit  a  greater  depth  of  poetical  feel- 
ing and  philosophical  thought,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  abound  in  practical  teachings  and  wise 
coimsels  tor  every  stage  of  hfe.  The  fanciful,  often 
puerile  subtleties  and  conceits  which  occur  no  less 
frequently,  are  rather  to  be  put  to  the  account  of 
the  times  in  which  G.  lived,  when  symbolism  and 
allegory  reigned  supreme.  On  the  other  hand,  G. 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  for  having  been  one  of 
the  first  who  manfully  stood  out  for  the  ancient 
Greek — albeit  heathen — philosophy.  His  writings 
are  indeed  fully  imbued  with  Platonism  and  Aris- 
totelianism,  and  he  went  as  far  as  to  borrow  the 
technical  terms  of  these  masters  for  his  theological 
investigations.  'As  the  Israelites  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,'  he  said,  '  so  Christianity  must  carry 
along  with  it  all  that  is  costly  out  of  the  pagan 
camp ; '  a  saying  which,  however,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  some  other  Fathers  of  the  early  church. 
His  orthodoxy  has  been  questioned  in  later  times  ; 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  strongly  condemning  as 
heathenish,  the  view  that  religion  was  mostly 
dependent  on  the  dogma  :  accordmg  to  him,  religion 
was  more  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  of  feeling.  The 
council  of  Ephesus  solemnly  and  most  energetically 
declared  for  the  soundness  of  his  teaching,  refuting 
the  heretics  out  of  his  own  vnritings.  Of  his  Christ- 
ology — in  the  main  that  of  Origen — viz.,  that  the 
Logos  had  penetrated  all  parts  of  the  human  nature, 
and  thus  elevated  it  to  himself,  we  wOl  treat  under 
this  latter.  The  Latins  celebrate  the  day  of  G. 
on  the  10th  of  January,  the  Greeks  on  the  9th  of 
March.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  a  cateohetic 
treatise;  a  dialogue  of  the  Soiil  and  Resurrection, 
called  Macrinia,  after  his  sister  (supposed  to  have 
been  held  at  her  death-bed) ;  a  treatise  on  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  besides 
a  number  of  homiUes.  The  first  complete  Latin 
edition  of  his  writings,  comprising  dissertations  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  dogmatical  and  con- 
troversial treatises,  discourses,  sermons,  panegyrics, 
biographies,  letters,  &c.,  appeared  at  Cologne  in 
1637  (folio),  and  was  followed  by  others  at  gasel 
(1562  and  1571),  a,nd  Paris  (1573  and  1603).  The 
first  Greek  and  Latin  editions  by  the  Jesuit  Oretier 
appeared  in  Paris  (1615 — 1618),  in  2  vols.,  fol.,  and 
was  reprinted  there  in  1638.  Separate  works  of 
G.  have  been  edited  repeatedly,  but  next  to  none 
have  appeared  in  any  modern  translation. 

GREGORY  OF  TOURS,  originally  called 
Georgius  Floeentinus,  born  544  at  Auver^ne, 
in  a  family  exalted  by  rank  as  well  as  by  piety. 
On  the  paternal  side,  he  traced  his  descent  from 
Vellius  Epagatus,  the  martyr  of  Lyon  ;  on  the 
maternal,  from  St  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Langres.  St 
Gallus,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  G.'s  uncle,  undertook 
his  early  education,  and,  after  his  death,  G.  con- 
tinued his  studies  under  St  Avitus,  the  successor 
of  Gallus  in  the  bishopric.  Ordained  deacon,  G. 
left  Auvergue,  and  went  to  the  court  of  Siegbert, 


king  of  Austrasia.  Still  very  young,  he  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Tours,  and  he  was  consecrated  hy 
Giles,  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  The  first  years  of  hiS 
episcopacy  were  a  season  of  great  perplexity,  owing 
to  the  constant  contentions  of  the  first  Merovingian 
kings.  His  courage  and  firmness,  however,  were 
equal  to  any  of  the  severe  tests  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  by  openly  resisting  even  roy£u 
authority  on  some  occasions,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  Queen  Fredegvxnda,  and  the  ire 
of  her  husband,  King  ChUperich,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands.  G.  was 
accused  of  seditious  and  other  treasonable  actions, 
and  summoned  before  a  council  of  bishops  in  580. 
Here,  however,  he  defended  himself  vrith  such  clear- 
ness and  vigour,  that  Chilperich  himself,  strange 
to  say,  from  that  moment  ceased  to  be  his  foe, 
and  becoming  even  his  warm  admirer  and  friend, 
charged  liim  afterwards  with  many  important  poli- 
tical-missions. This  royal  partiality,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  prevented  G.  from  occasionally 
calling  the  king  a  Herod  and  a  Nero.  No  less 
favoured  by  the  king's  successors,  Gontram  and 
Childebert  II.,  G.  did  not  fail  to  use  all  his  influ- 
ence with  the  court  for  the  amehoration  of  the 
position  of  the  church,  and  the  general  condition 
of  his  flock.  His  travels  had,  apart  from  their 
political  purposes,  at  the  same  time  the  object  of 
everywhere  restoring  peace  and  piety,  so  much 
needed  in  those  days  m  convents  and  churches, 
among  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  Of  his  journey 
to  Rome  in  590,  the  circumstances  of  which  are 
related  with  a  minuteness  of  itself  surprising  ;  of 
the  pope's  wonder  at  finding  in  G.,  mstead  of 
the  imposing  man  he  had  expected  to  behold,  a 
homundo,  or  manikin,  and  of  his  answer,  that  '  we 
all  are  as  God  had  made  us,'  we  can  only  say, 
that  according  to  the  lucid  investigations  of  Dr 
Kries  {De  Greg.  Tur.  Vita  et  Scriptis,  p.  16),  it  never 
can  have  taken  place.  His  last  journey  seems  to 
have  been  to  Orleans,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
king  in  593.  He  died  shortly  after,  in  594  or  595, 
at  Tours,  where  he  had  been  a  bishop  for  twenty- 
three  years.  His  works  comprise,  in  the  first  place, 
his  ten  books  of  Frankish  history,  Gesta,  Ghronicon 
Francomm — the  first  attempt  at  French  histori- 
ography— and  have  earned  for  G.  the  name  of 
'  Father  of  Frankish  History,'  although  its  crudity 
of  style,  and  indiscriminate  mixing  up  of  every- 
thing important  and  otherwise,  make  it  partake 
much  more  of  the  na,ture  of  a  chronicle  than 
of  a,  history  properly^o  called.  G.'s  other  works 
are  :  A  Booh  of  the  Glory  Of  the  Martyrs  ;  Of  the 
Miracles  of  St  Julian  (304) ;  Of  tlie  Glory  or  Miradea 
of  the  Confessors  ;  Of  the  Miracles  of  St  Martin  ;  and 
a  book  of  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  consisting  of 
23  biographies  of  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  and  many 
other  minor  writings.      Much  more,   however,  is 

fenerally  attributed  to  G.  than  is  in  reality  his. 
he  first  critical  edition  of  his  works,  by  Ruinard, 
appeared  in  Paris,  1699,  fol. ;  the  latest,  by  Guadet 
and  Taranne,  Paris,  1836  and  1837,  with  a  French 
translation.  Of  mohographies  on  G.,  we  may  men- 
tion De  Greg.  Tur.  Episc.  Vita  et  Scriptis,  by  0.  G. 
Kries  and  LBbeU ;  Gregor  von  Tours  und  seine  Zeit 
(Leip.  1835,  8vo). 

GREGORY  THAUMATU'RGOS  (Wonder- 
worker), originally  called  Theodobus,  Saint,  born 
at  Neocsesarea,  in  Pontus,  between  210  and  215. 
Sprung  from  an  illustrious  and  wealthy  heathen 
family,  he  was  educated  for  a  rhetorician  or  advo- 
cate ; '  but  an  acquaintance  which  he  formed  with 
Origen  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  allured  him  to  the 
field  of  sacred  science.  G.  forgot  Roman  law,  apply- 
ing himself  instead,  under  his  new  master,  with  zeal 
and  fervour  to  the  study  of  the   Holy  Scriptures 
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and  of  profane  pliilosopliy.  Several  yeara  had 
thus  passed,  when  Maximin's  persecutions  forced 
Origen  to  leave  CsBsarea.  G.  then  went  to  Alex- 
andria, and  stayed  there  for  three  years  (235 — 
238).  Gordian  having  succeeded  Maximin,  Origen 
returned  to  Ceesarea,  and  G.  went  to  join  him  there, 
and  to  renew  his  former  studies  under  him.  Most 
probably  it  was  at  that  period  also  that  he  was 
baptised,  and  changed  his  heathen  name  of  Theo- 
doras. Recalled  to  his  family,  G.,  instead  of  striving 
for  those  posts  of  honour  for  which  he  had  been 
destined,  retired  into  solitude;  but  was  so  often 
besought  to  return  and  labour  for  the  church,  that 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  about  240. 
Installed  as  bishop  at  Neooffisarea,  a  wealthy  and 
populous,  but  utterly  unchristian  city,  G.  applied 
himself  to  his  holy  work  with  the  utmost  zeal.  He 
wrought,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  many 
miracles,  such  as  recalling  devils,  whom  he  had 
frightened  out  of  a  heathen  temple,  at  his  will,  and 
thereby  converting  its  chief  functionary  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  moving  a  stone,  staying  a,  river,  killing  a 
Jew  by  his  mere  wish,  changing  a  lake — a  matter 
of  contest  between  two  brothers — into  sohd  earth, 
and  thus  contrived  to  change  the  unbelieving  popu- 
lation of  his  see  into  devout  Christians. 

During  the  persecution  of  Decius,  which  broke 
out  in  250,  G.  fled  with  a  great  part  of  his  flock, 
whom  he  would  not  see  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
having  either  to  change  their  faith,  or  to  die  the 
death  of  martyrs,  and  during  this  flight,  he,  once 
when  hard  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  transformed 
himself  and  his  deacon — the  heathen  priest  whom 
he  had  converted  by  recalling  the  devils — into  trees. 
,  In  251,  the  Emperor  Decius  died,  and  G.  returned 
to  ISTeocsesarea.  He  now  instituted  a  general  festival 
for  those  Christians  who  had  fallen  during  the 
persecution,  and  permitted  the  faithful  to  celebrate 
it  with  banquets  and  sports  Kke  those  which  accom- 
panied heathen  festivals — a  proceeding  by  which  he 
intended  to  draw  over  the  pagan  multitude  to 
Christianity,  but  which  has  been  severely  blamed, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  fraught  with  great  mischief 
for  the  church  in  later  times. 

In  264,  we  find  him,  together  with  his  brother 
Anthenodorus,  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
had  been  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  condemning 
the  heresies  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Samosata,  then- 
signatiures  occurring  first  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council. 
Whether  or  not  G.  also  took  part  in  the  second 
council  (269),  necessitated  by  Paul's  refusal  to  abdi- 
cate, is  very  uncertain.  Of  his  own  extraordinary 
piety,  devotion,  truthfulness,  and  modesty,  of  his 
'  prophetic  and  apostolic  temper,'  the  best  testimony 
lies  in  the  fact  that  St  Basil,  St  Maximus,  and  other 
great  luminaries  of  the  church,  call  bim  u,  second 
Moses  or  Paul. 

The  only  genuine  works  of  G.  are  a  panegyrical 
discourse  on  Origen,  which  he  delivered  in  public 
before  his  return  to  his  native  place ;  the  above- 
mentioned  creed;  a  Metaphrasis  on  Ecclesiastes, 
often  and  wrongly  attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzus,  in  twelve  chapters  ;  and  a  Canonical  Epistle, 
setting  forth  the  punishments  and  penances  to  be 
undergone  by  such  Christians  as  had  bought  booty 
from  pagan  soldiers,  a  practice  very  common  in 
those  times  of  constant  invasions  of  Goths  and 
Scythians  in  Asia,  principally  in  Pontus.  All  other 
vnitings  shewn  under  his  name  are  spurious.  The 
first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
by  Ger.  Vossius  at  Mayence  in  1604 ;  a  more  com- 
plete edition  appeared  in  Paris,  1622,  in  folio. 

GREI'FFBIirBEBG,  a  smalj  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rega,  40  miles  north-east  of 
Stettin.     It  is  surroimded  by  walls,  has  three  gates, 
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and  is  famous  for  its  linen  manufactures.     Pop. 
5478. 

GREITFBlSrHAGBW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Reglitz,  13  miles  south-south-west  of  Stettin. 
It  is  partially  walled,  has  two  churches,  and  is  the 
seat  of  considerable  industry.    Pop.  5883. 

GREI'FSWALD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pomerania,  is  situated  on  the  Rick,  about 
3  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  20  miles  south-east  of 
Stralsund.  It  is  regularly  buQt,  and  is  surrounded 
by  promenades,  into  which  the  former  ramparts 
have  been  converted.  Among  its  houses  are  several 
curious  brick  structures,  dating  from  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  G.  contains,  besides  other  public 
buildings  and  institutions,  a  gymnasium  and  a 
university  (foimded  in  1456),  attended  by  about 
200  students.  The  university  library  contains 
about  60,000  volumes.  Weaving,  machine-making, 
salt-works,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco, 
soap,  leather,  and  oil  are  carried  on,  as  well  a'S 
commerce,  to  some  extent.     Pop.  13,880. 

G.  was  founded  in  the  13th  c,  before  the  close  of 
which  it  made  one  in  a  Union  of  Wendish  Hanse- 
towns,  comprising  Stralsund,  Rostock,  Weimar,  and 
Lubeck.  At  the  peace  of  Westphaha  (1648),  the 
town  came  into  the  possession  of  Sweden  ;  but, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
it  was  conceded  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

GREIZ,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Reuss-Greiz,  and  seat  of  the 
sovereign  prince,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  White  Elster,  49  miles  south-south-west 
of  Leipsic.  It  is  well  built,  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  contains  threp  castles,  one  for  winter,  another 
for  summer  occupation,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
park ;  the  third,  which  is  bmlt  on  an  isolated  rock, 
is  used  for  public  offices.  The  town-house,  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  Gothic,  was  built  in  1841.  Nearly 
3000  hand-looms  are  here  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  and  half -woollen  goods ;  one  factory 
contains  500  looms.     Pop.  7000. 

GRBNA'DA,  a  maritime  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  former 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and  Malaga,  on  the 
N.  by  Jaen  and  Albacete,  on  the  E.  by  Murcia  and 
Ahneria,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  area  is  4874  square  miles,  and  its  population 
in  1857  amounted  to  441,917.  Its  greatest  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  128  mUes,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  70  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  It 
is  traversed  longitudinally  by  two  principal  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  toward  the 
south  of  the  province,  rising  in  Mulahaoeu  11,660 
feet  in  height ;  and  that  of  Las  Alpuj  arras,  which 
stretches  along  the  coast.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Jenil,  the  Barbata,  the  Guadix,  and  the  GuadaUeo. 
Of  these,  only  the  Guadalfeo  finds  its  embouchure 
in  this  province.  The  province  of  G.  is  for  the  most 
part  fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  The  Alpujarras 
Mountains  contain  veins  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
Gold  occurs  here,  and  brimstone-pits  are  found- 
there  are  also  numerous  sabne  and  mineral  springs' 
ranging  from  95°  to  113°  F.  ^     &  ' 

The  ancient  territory  of  G.,  which,  besides  the 
modern  province  of  the  same  name,  comprised  also 
those  of  Almeria  and  Malaga,  formed,  after  the 
Arab  invasion,  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom. 
For  a  time,  this  country  was  exceedingly  wealthy, 
having  developed  great  agricultural  and  commercial 
resources.  From  the  year  1248  the  kings  of  G. 
were  obliged  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
kings  of  Castile.    A  quarrel,  however,  which  arose 
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between  the  vassal-king  of  G.  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  in  the  15th  c,  resulted  in  >■■  war  of  eleven 
years'  duration,  the  oonaequenoe  of  which  was,  that 
the ,  kingdom  of  G.  was  annexed  to  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories m  1492,  and  the  Moorish  dominion  finally 
abolished  in  Spain. 

GRENADA,  an  Island  of  volcanic  origin  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Caribbees.  With  an  area  of  1,S8  square 
miles,  it  contains  about  35,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
of  African  descent.  In  1851,  the  actual  numbers 
"  were  410  whites,  and  32,261  people  of  colour ;  and 
since  then  considerable  importations  of  coolies  have 
taken  place.  On  the  coast  are  several  good  har- 
bours ;  while  a  central  ridge  of  mountains,  here  and 
there  presenting  an  elevation  of  3000  feet,  possesses 
various  extinct  craters,  some  of  them  transformed 
into  considerable  lakes.  The  chief  towns  are  St 
George,  St  Mark,  St  Patrick,  St  Andrew,  and  Char- 
lotte-Town. The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  seat 
of  government,  stands  in  lat.  12°  2'  K,  and  in  long. 
61°  48'  W.  The  official  returns  for  1858  furnish  the 
following  information.  Besides  a  grammar-school 
and  a  normal  school,  there  were  16  common  schools. 
The  public  revenue  amounted  to  £17,660,  5s.  9d. 
The  imports  and  exports  were  respectively  repre- 
sented by  £103,165,  6s.  Sd.  and  £185,613,  Is.  lOd ; 
the  corresponding  results  in  1833,  virtually  theiast 
year  of  unmitigated  slavery,  having  been  £73,846 
and  £288,683.  The  difference  under  both  heads  is 
very  significant  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  population. — The  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  on  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  at  which 
time  it  was  inhabited  by  Caribs,  who  were  subse- 
quently exterminated  by  the  French,  into  whose 
hands  G.  came  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
It  finally  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in 
1783. 

GRENA'DE,  a  small  shell,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  of  iron  or  annealed  glass,  filled  with 
powder,  and  thrown  from  the  hand.  Hurled  among 
dense  masses  of  troops,  as  those  assembled  in  the 
ditch  of  a  fortress  during  an  assault,  grenades  are 
particularly  embarrassing,  the  splinters  inflicting 
deep  wounds  and  causing  great  confusion.     The 
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discharge  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  time-fuze. 
Grenades  are  occasionally  rolled  over  the  parapet, 
through  wooden  troughs,  into  the  trench  below : 
there  is  also  a  species  of  hand-gun  fired  from  a 
rest,  called  'musketon,'  from  which  grenades  may 
be  projected  to  a  short  distance.  These  missiles 
are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  year  1594. 

GRENADIB'R,   originally  a   soldier    who    was 
employed  in  throwing  hand-grenades,  but  in  modern 

Earlance  a  member  of  the  first  company  of  every 
attalion  of  foot,  in  which  the  tallest  and  finest 
men  of  the  regiment  are  placed.  This  company  is 
usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  tail  bearskin 


caps  ;  it  holds  the  place  of  honour,  viz.,  the  right, 
when  in  line,  and  the  front  when  in  column  of 
attack. 

GREIifADIER  GUARDS,  the  first  regiment 
of  Foot  Guards  in  the  British  Household  Brigade  of 
Guards,  and  generally  considered  the  finest  corps  in 
the  army.  It  comprises  2697  officers  and  men, 
divided  mto  three  battalions.  The  officers  of  this 
fashionable  corps  are  usually  from  the  families  of  the 
nobility  or  more  distinguished  landed  gentry.  The 
First  Foot  Guards,  under  which  name  the  regiment 
was  originally  known,  was  first  raised  in  1660 ; 
since  then  it  has  ever  borne  an  honourable  position 
in  all  the  wars  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
Peninsula,  at  Waterloo,  and  in  the  Crimea. 

GREIfADI'NES,  a  chain  of  islets  in  the  West 
Indies,  extending  between  Grenada,  on  which  they 
are  chiefly  dependent,  and  St  Vincent,  from  lat. 
12°  30'  to  13°  N.  They  vary  in  size  from  about 
7000  acres  downwards.  The  largest  is  Carriacou. 
Much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  their  deficiency 
in  streams  and  springs,  an  evil  which,  of  late 
years,  has  been  increasingly  felt,  from  the  inju- 
dicious destruction  of  the  timber. 

GRENBLLE,  a  suburb  of  Paris  (q.  v.). 

GRENO'BLE  (a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  Oratiano- 
polis,  or  City  of  Gratian),  an  important  town  and 
strong  fortress  of  France,  with  double  enclosures, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Isfere,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  about  58  miles  south-east  of  Lyon. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Isfere,  which  is  here  confined 
within  handsome  quays,  into  two  unequal  portions  : 
the  one,  narrow  and  contracted,  and  consisting  of 
only  two  streets,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  called  Saint  Laurent ; 
the  other,  a  much  more  important  quarter,  con- 
taining all  the  public  buildings,  and  consisting  of 
spacious  and  well-lighted  streets,  on  the  left  bank, 
is  called  Bonne.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  with  a  Gothic  oriel,  originally 
the  palace  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  most  interesting 
old  building  in  the  town;  the  Acadgmie  Univer- 
sitaire ;  the  town-hall;  the  public  library,  contain- 
ing 60,000  volumes ;  and  the  picture-gallery.  G. 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  its  manufactures  of 
gloves,  liqueurs,  perfumes,  and  silk  goods.  Pop. 
(1857)  of  town  with  commijne  32,770 ;  of  town 
only,  25,299. — In  the  vicinity  lies  the  village  of 
Chartreuse,  from  which  the  Carthusian  monks 
derive  their  name,  and  where  they  originated.  See 
ChampoUion  Figeac,  Antiquites  de  O.  (Gren.  1807), 
and  Pitot,  Sistoire  de  G.  et  de  ses  Environs  (Gren. 
1829). 

GRBSHAM,  SiE  Thomas,  founder  of  the  London 
Royal  Exchange,  descended  from  an  ancient  Norfolk 
family,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
an  opulent  merchant,  elected  in  1537  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Bom  in  1519,  he  was  first  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Gresham,  a  wealthy  London 
mercer,  and  then  sent  to  study  at  GonviUe  Hall, 
now  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  In  1543,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  His 
father,  who  died  in  February  1548,  had  been  one 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  domestic  financial  agents;  and 
in  1552,  G.  was  sent  to  Antwerp,  as  king's  factor 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
person  previously  in  charge.  In  two  years,  he  paid 
off  a  heavy  loan,  entirely  restored  the  king's  credit, 
and  introduced  a  new  system  of  finance.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  royal  agent  was  the  nego- 
tiation of  foreign  loans ;  and  during  the  long  period 
he  held  the  office,  he  was  successfully  employed 
in    many    most    important    and   difficult    money 
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transactions.  As  he  was  a  Protestant,  Queen  Mary, 
on  her  accession,  sent  him  his  dismissal ;  but  on  pre- 
senting a  memorial  of  his  past  services,  he  was  soon 
reinstated.  By  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was,  in  1559, 
knighted,  and  appointed,  for  a  short  time,  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
regent  at  Brussels.  The  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lauds  compelled  him,  in  1568,  to  withdraw  finally 
from  Antwerp,  to  which  city  he  had  made  more 
than  forty  journeys  on  the  service  of  the  state,  in 
one  of  which,  in  1560,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  rendered  lame  for  life.  In  1569,  by 
his  advice,  the  plan  of  borrowing  money  from  the 
London  merchants,  instead  of  from  foreigners,  was 
adopted,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mercantile 
body.  lHaving,  in  1564,  lost  his  only  son,  Eichard, 
he  resolved  upon  devoting  a  portion  of  his  great 
wealth  to  the  erection  of  a  bourse  or  exchange,  in 
imitation  of  the  one  at  Antwerp,  for  the  London 
merchants,  who  were  wont  to  meet  in  the  open  air 
— a  project  which  had  originated  with  his  father. 
It  was  formally  opened,  in  1570,  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  person,  on  which  occasion  she  dined  with 
the  founder,  and  named  it  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Renowned  for  his  hospitality  and  liberality,  he 
frequently  entertained  foreign  personages  of  dis- 
tinction, and  erected  a  magnificent  mansion  at 
Osterly  Park,  near  Brentford,  where  he  was  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth.  For  the  endowment  of  a 
college  in  London,  he  directed  by  his  wiU  that  his 
town-mansion  in  Bishopsgate  Street  should  be 
converted  into  a  residence  and  lecture-rooms  for 
seven  professors,  to  be  salaried  out  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  revenues.  Gresham  College  was  taken 
down  in  1768,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood — 
now  occupied  by  the  Excise  Office — was  transferred 
to  government.  The  lectures  are  now  delivered  in 
a  lecture-hall  built  at  the  corner  of  Basinghall  and 
Gresham  Streets  out  of  the  accumulated  fund. 
The  subjects  of  lecture  are  divinity,  physio,  astron- 
omy, geometry,  law,  rhetoric,  and  music.  G.  also 
provided  for  the  erection  and  support  of  eight  alms- 
nouses,  and  made  many  other  charitable  bequests. 
He  died  suddenly,  November  21,  1579. 

GRETNA  GREEN,  originally  the  name  of  a 
farmstead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Spring- 
field, in  the  parish  of  Graitney,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland,  but  frequently  applied  to  the  village  of 
Springfield  itself,  which  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  Solway  Firth.  The  village  was  long  the 
centre  of  extensive  smuggling  operations,  and  more 
recently  it  became  famous  (or  infamous)  for  its 
irregular  marriages.     See  next  article. 

GRETNA  GREEN  MARRIAGES,  the  name 
given  to  marriages  of  English  persons  contracted 
at  Gretna  Green.  This  spot  being  the  first  con- 
venient halting-place  for  runaway  couples  from 
England,  gave  the  name  to  this  kind  of  marriage, 
originally  an  easy  mode  of  evading  the  Eng- 
lish Marriage  Act,  which  required  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians,  publication  of  banns,  and 
the  presence  of  a  priest — aU  of  which  involved 
considerable  publicity  and  an  inconvenient  delay, 
but  which  were  got  rid  of  by  the  parties  passing 
the  English  border  into  Scottish  ground.  The  rule 
being,  that  a  marriage  is  valid  if  contracted  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  parties 
enter  into  the  contract,  it  was  easy  for  English 
couples  to  avail  themselves  of  the  mode  of  con- 
tracting marriage  allowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
which  required  nothing  but  a  mutual  declaration  of 
marriage  to  be  exchanged  in  presence  of  vritnesses 
— a  ceremony  which  could  be  performed  instantly 
— and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the  parties  were 
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minors  or  not.  This  declaration  generally  took 
place  in  presence  of  a  blacksmith,  who  in  reality 
was  no  more  'necessary  than  any  other  witness,  but 
who  gradually  assumed  an  authority  which  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  the  English  strangers,  and 
thereby  profited  by  the  liberality  usually  dispensed 
on  such  auspicious  occasions  for  his  trifling  services. 
The  declaration  of  marriage  being  exchanged,  the 
parties  could  return  at  once  to  England,  and  their 
marriage  was  held  ever  after  to  be  valid  there  and 
aU  the  world  over. 

These  marriages  have  received  much  discourage- 
ment of  late.  Not  only  has  the  strictness  of  the 
English  law  of  marriage  been  dispensed  with,  by 
allowing  marriages  to  be  contracted  in  England 
in  comparative  secrecy  before  the  superintendent 
registrar,  without  going  before  a  priest,  but  the 
Scotch  law  has  also  been  altered,  with  a  view  of 
checking  this  evasion  of  English  law.  By  19  and 
20  Vict.  0.  96,  no  in-egular  marriage  of  that  kind 
in  Scotland  is  now  valid  unless  one  of  the  parties 
had  at  the  date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of 
residence  there,  or  had  hved  in  Scotland  for  21 
days  next  preceding  such  marriage.  The  eff'ect  of 
this  statute  is,  therefore,  an  obstacle  to  runaway 
marriages  from  England  so  far,  that  one  of  the 
parties  must  at  least  have  resided  in  Scotland  21 
days.  In  reahty,  therefore,  the  Gretna  Green  mar- 
riages may  yet  be  resorted  to  by  English  parties, 
provided  the  intended  husband  comply  with  this 
requisite,  which  may  easily  be  done ;  and  it  is  need- 
less to  observe,  that  if  either  party  has  been  living 
in  Scotland,  he  or  she  wiU  still  have  no  difficulty 
in  eloping  with  the  other  party,  for  the  recent 
statute  will  be  no  obstacle  in  such  cases. 

GREY,  Chakles,  Eael,  K.G.,  head  of  the 
government  which  carried  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
bom  March  13,  1764,  at  Fallowden,  near  Alnwick. 
The  Greys  are  a  Northumberland  family  of  great 
antiquity,  celebrated  for  military  achievements,  and 
first  ennobled  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  The  first 
earl  was  Sir  C.  Grey,  K.B.,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  military  profession,  who  held  commands  in 
the  first  American  war,  and  in  the  war  against  the 
French  republic.  He  assisted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Prince  Ferdinand  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  where 
he  was  wounded.  "Without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  wish  of  his  more  celebrated  son,  he 
accepted  a  peerage  from  Lord  Addington's  govern- 
ment. ^  His  son  was  sent  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Cambridge.  He  then  visited  the  continent ;  and 
in  his  22d  year  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
as  M.P.  for  his  native  county.  He  became  a 
follower  of  Mr  Fox,  and  his  maiden  speech  was 
in  opposition  to  the  address  of  thanks  to  the  king 
for  negotiating  the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
He  soon  obtained  a  leading  position  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeacliment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  assisted 
Mr  Fox  in  opening  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte 
Sing,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  representation. 
In  1793,  he  was  selected  to  present  a  petition  from 
this  society,  in  which  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the 
representative  system  were  forcibly  exposed.  He 
supported  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  in  an  able 
speech,  in  which  he  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
constitutional  system  of  '  representation '  as  distia- 

fuished  from  the  modem  abuse  of  'nomination.' 
[e  was  outvoted  on  this  occasion,  and  again  in 
1797.  In  1799,  he  opposed  the  proposal  for  the 
Irish  union,  but  recommended  the  abolition  of  forty 
rotten  boroughs  in  Ireland  as  a  means  of  securing 
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the  independence  of  Irish  members.  When  the 
Whig  administration  of  Lord  Grenville  came  into 
office  in  1806,  G.,  now  Lord  Howick,  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr  Fox  died  in  September, 
and  was  succeeded  by  G.  as  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  cabinet  was  broken  up  in  1807,  but  not  before 
it  had  carried  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  enlistment  of  soldiers  for  a  limited  period  instead 
of  for  life.  It  was  unfortunate,  both  for  G.  and  the 
Whigs,  that  he  was,  by  the  decease  of  hia  father  in 
1807,  removed  from  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  might  have  led  the  opposition,  to  the  Upper 
House,  where  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  progress 
and  amendment  found  little  response.  G.  and 
Lord  Grenville,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  oppo- 
sition, were  more  than  once  desired  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  after  he  became  Regent,  to  coalesce  with 
the  Tory  ministry,  but  these  overtures  were  firmly 
rejected.  G.  actively  opposed  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  Queen  Caroline.  During  the 
long  period  in  which  he  remained  in  opposition, 
from  1807  to  1830,,  he  gave  a  strenuous  support 
to  the  abolition  of  religious  teats,  the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabibties,  and  the  amelioration 
of  the  criminal  code.  The  year  1830  was  a  period 
of  great  political  disorder  and  discontent.  The 
French  revolution  had  familiarised  the  bolder  and 
more  ardent  spirits  with  the  idea  of  resistance  to 
the  government.  Nightly  conflagrations  in  the 
agricultural  districts  alarmed  the  timid.  When 
parliament  met  in  November,  G.  gave  warning  of 
the  approaching  hurricane,  and  again  urged  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  temperate  reform.  It 
was  in  answer  to  this  speech  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  his  memorable  declaration  against 
reform,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  existing 
system  of  representation.  This  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  Duke's  government.  Being  outvoted  on  a 
motion  of  Sir  H.  Parnell's  on  the  Civil  List,  the 
cabinet  resigned,  and  William  IV.  sent  for  G.,  who 
formed  a  Whig  government,  of  which  he  was  of 
course  premier.  The  Whigs  set  to  work  in  good 
earnest  to  clear  away  the  gross  abuses  and  nests  of 
corruption  which  had  accumulated  during  nearly 
seventy  years  of  Toryism;  above  all,  a  great,  com- 
prehensive, and  searching  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
cabinet,  consisting  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Dirrham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir  J.  Graham.  The  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  March 
1,  1831,  by  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  electrified  the 
nation.  It  was,  however,  fiercely  opposed  in  both 
Houses.  General  Gascoyne  carried  a  resolution 
against  reducing  the  number  of  M.P.'s.  G.  there- 
upon advised  the  king  to  dissolve  parliament.  '  The 
bill,  the  whole  bUl,  and  nothing  but  the  bUl,'  was 
the  watchword  at  the  elections ;  and  when  the 
new  parliament  met,  the  biB  was  carried  through 
the  Lower  House  by  large  majorities.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  G.  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
October  3,  1831.  After  five  nights,  the  biU  was 
thrown  out  by  199  votes  against  158.  The  reply  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  an  immediate  vote  of 
confidence  in  ministers.  The  king  prorogued  parha- 
ment,  in  order  that,  after  the  shortest  possible 
interval,  the  bill  might  be  again  introduced.  Riots 
took  place  at  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Bristol.  At 
Birmingham,  150,000  men  threatened  to  march  upon 
London.  The  metropolis  was  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment. A  second  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  also  passed  a  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Tories  being  determined  to 
mutilate  it  in  committee.  Lord  Lyndhurst  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  disfranchising  clauses,  and 
the  Whigs  being  beaten,  G.  resorted  to  the  extreme 


remedy  of  demanding  from  the  king  a  new  and 
large  creation  of  peers.  The  king  refused  his  con- 
sent, and  G.  resigned.  The  popular  excitement 
increased.  The  king  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, but  Sir  Robert  Peel  refusing  to  join  the  Duke 
in  the  attempt  to  form  a  government,  G.  again 
returned  to  oftice,  armed  with  the  power  of  creating 
as  many  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  bill.  On  the  4th  of  June  1832,  the 
Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  G.'s 
friends  crowded  round  him  to  ooDgratulate  him 
on  having  crowned  his  long,  honourable,  and  con- 
sistent public  career  by  a  measure  of  such  immense 
advantage  and  importance.  G.  took  office  on  the 
principles  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform.  His 
government,  however,  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  popu- 
larity in  England  by  his  deference  to  the  hostility  of 
the  Lords,  and  his  attempt  to  conciliate  his  oppo- 
nents by  a  division  of  patronage.  In  Ireland,  Mr 
Stanley's  quarrels  with  Mr  O'ConneU  and  the  Irish 
Repealers  also  tended  to  weajken  the  government. 
Many  important  measures  were,  however,  passed — 
the  measure  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  and  the  bill  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Decem- 
ber 1834,  the  Grey  ministry  fell  to  pieces  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Act.  G.  retired  from  the  post  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
the  entire  nation.  A  more  hbnourable  man  never 
existed.  A  moral  dignity  stamped  his  every  action, 
and  over  his  truthfulness  no  cloud  ever  passed.  He 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  comparative 
retirement,  and  died  at  his  family  mansion,  Howick 
House,  July  17, 1845.  His  personal  appearance  was 
stately  and  dignified,  his  gestures  were  animated, 
and  his  tones  lofty  and  sonorous.  He  left  eight 
sons  and  four  daughters  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
most  revered  parent. 

GREY,  Lady  Jane,  an  English  lady  of  royal 
birth  and  singular  misfortunes,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Lady  Frances  Bran- 
don. Lady  Frances  was  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry  VTII.,  who  had  been  married  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  but  had  become  a  widow.  Lady 
Jane  G.  was  born  at  Broadgate,  Leicestershire,  in 
1537.  Having  discovered,  at  an  early  age,  surprising 
talents,  she  was  furnished  with  an  excellent  tutor, 
Ayhner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and  under 
his  care,  made  extraordinary  progress  in  arts  and 
sciences,  and  particularly  in  languages,  being  able  to 
speak  and  write  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  French 
and  Italian.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Roger 
Ascham,  that  he  found  her  reading  the  Phcedon  of 
Plato  in  Greek,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
engaged  in  hunting.  She  also  sang  and  played 
well,  and  was  versed  in  other  feminine  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  1553,  after  the  fall  of  Somerset,  the  Dukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  now  ruling  in  the 
name  of  the  youthful  King  Edward  VI.,  and  fore- 
seeing his  speedy  death,  determined  to  change  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  secure  it  to  their  own 
families.  Lady  Jane  G.,  now  16  years  old,  was  there- 
fore married  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  May  1553.  The 
king,  failing  in  body,  and  weak  in  mind,  and  sur- 
rounded by  selfish  or  fanatical  advisers,  was  per- 
suaded to  make  a  deed  of  settlement,  setting  aside 
the  right  of  succession  of  his  sisters  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  leaving  the  crown 
to  Lady  Jane,  who  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy. 
After  the  king's  death,  her  ambitious  relatives  hailed 
her  as  '  queen.'  Lady  Jane  at  first  shrunk  from 
honour  so  treacherously  won,  but  ultimately  yielded 
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to  the  force  of  their  entreaties  and  commands, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  proclaimed.  The  people 
of  England  resented  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  and  learned,  brilliant, 
and  amiable  as  Lady  Jane  was,  they  rallied,  with 
the  true  English  instinct  of  loyalty,  round  Mary. 
Northumberland  was  defeated,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  22d  August  1553 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing November,  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were 
also  condemned.  For  a  while,  Mary  hesitated  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  the  young 
couple,  but  at  leiigth  she  issued  the  fatal  warrant 
on  the  8th  of  February,  and,  four  days  after, 
both  were  executed.  Lady  Jane  reigned  only  ten 
days.  She  met  her  fate  with  remarkable  firmness, 
making  a  brief  address,  in  which  she  confessed  the 
justice  of  her  sentence  ;  but  said :  '  I  only  consented 
to  the  thing  I  was  forced  into.'  Several  epistles  and 
other  writings  attributed  to  her  are  extant. 

GREY,  Sir  George,  K.C.B.,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  New  Zealand,  was  born  at 
Lisburn,  Ireland,  in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  and  on  attain- 
ing his  captaincy,  offered  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Australia,  then  but  little  known,  and  on  receiving 
the  requisite  permission  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
started  on  his  arduous  mission  in  1837-  In  Sep- 
tember 1838  he  organised  another  expedition  to 
explore  the  Swan  River  district.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1840,  and  began  his  Journals  of 
Two  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in  North-western  and 
Western  Australia  during  1837-8-9.  His  enterprise 
and  ability  obtained  for  him,  unasked,  in  1841,  from 
Lord  J.  Russell,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  the  post 
of  governor  of  South  Australia.  In  1846,  he  was 
made  governor  of  New  Zealand.  Both  here  and  in 
Australia,  his  first  task  was  to  acquire  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  with  whom  he  became  more 
popular  than  any  preceding  governor.  His  govern- 
ment appeared  to  the  authorities  at  home  to  be  so 
wise  and  conciliatory,  that  in  1848  he  was  made 
K.C.B.  (civil),  and  in  1854  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  task  of  allaying  the  asperities  and  irritation  left 
by  the  Kaffir  war  demanded  high  powers  of  states- 
manship ;  G.  was,  however,  eqiial  to  the  occasion. 
Industry  revived,  and  brighter  days  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  colony.  In  1858,  however,  the  Colonial 
Office  interfered  with  the  measures  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  pacification  and  progress 
of  the  colony,  and  he  threw  up  his  post,  and 
came  to  England.  Public  opinion  at  the  Cape  was 
so  strongly  jnanifested  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
requested  by  the  government  to  return  to  the  colony 
and  resume  his  governorship.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Indian  mutiny,  G.  almost  denuded  the  Cape 
of  troops  by  despatching  every  man  he  could  spare 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  government.  He 
received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  the  prompti- 
tude and  energy  which  he  displayed  at  this  critical 
period.  When  troubles  broke  out  in  New  Zealand 
in  1859,  G.  was  thought  of  as  the  man  to  bring 
about  pacific  relations  with  the  Maories,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  veneration  by  the  natives,  who  had  not 
forgotten  his  beneficent  rule.  He  still  (1862) 
remains  in  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to  his  Aus- 
tralian journals,  G.  has  written  an  ancient  tradi- 
tional history  of  the  New  Zealand  race,  entitled 
Polynesian  Mytlwlogy. 

GREY  FRIARS.     See  Friab. 

GREYHOUND,  a  kind  of  dog  distinguished  by 
great  slenderness  of  form,  length  of  limbs,  elonga- 
tion of  muzzle,  swiftness,  and  power  of  endurance  in 
lOS 


running.  There  are  varieties  differing  in  other  less 
important  characters,  but  these  are  common  to  all. 
They  have  also  prominent  eyes  and  very  keen  sight, 
but  their  scent  is  not  acute,  and  they  pursue  their 
prey  not  by  the  scent,  like  the  Hounds  (q.  v.)  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  by  keeping  it  in  view.  Some 
varieties,  however,  as  the  Scottish  Oreylwund,  prob- 
ably from  being  crossed  with  the  staghound  or 
some  other  of  the  hounds,  combine  superior  powers 
of  scent  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  grey- 
hound. Greyhounds  have  the  parietal  bones  con- 
vergent, not  parallel  as  in  the  hounds.  The  face 
exhibits  an  almost  straight  line  from  between  the 
ears  to  the  nose.  The  ears  are  small  and  sharp,  half 
pendulous  in  the  varieties  best  known  in  Britain, 
but  quite  erect  in  some  of  those  of  other  countries. 
The  chest  is  deep  ;  the  beUy  much  contracted ;  the 
paws  are  small ;  the  hair  is  long  and  rough  in  some 
varieties,  short  and  smooth  in  others ;  the  tail  is 
long  and  slender,  curved  up  at  the  tip,  and  in  the 


Greyhounds. 

common  smooth-haired  gi-eyhounds  of  Britain  and 
the  west  of  Europe,  is  covered  with  hair  similar  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  but  there  are  other 
varieties  with  a  bushy  taU.  It  is  probable  that  the 
G.  originally  belonged  to  some  of  the  wide  plains 
of  Central  Asia,  or  to  the  north  of  Africa ;  it  has 
been  very  long  employed  by  man  as  a  hunting-dog  ; 
it  is  figured  in  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  has  been  common  from  the  earhest  historic 
tinies  in  India,  Persia,  and  other  countries  of  Asia, 
as  it  has  been  also  in  Greece,  and  generally  through- 
out Europe.  To  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
however,  there  is  every  probability  of  its  having 
been  brought  from  the  East ;  and  old  records  shew 
that  a  very  high  value  was  set  upon  it.  It  was 
long  employed  chiefly  in  the  chase  of  deer ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  with 
the  pleasant  spectacle  of  '  sixteen  bucks,  all  ha%Tng 
fayre  lawe,  pulled  down  with  greyhounds,'  which 
she  viewed  from  a  turret  at  Cowdrey  Park,  in 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montaoute.  The  right  to 
possess  greyhounds  was  a  proof  of  gentility;  and 
the  effigy  of  this  dog  often  appears  at  the  feet  of 
monumental  figures  of  knights  in  armour.  The 
killing  of  a  G.,  m  the  good  old  times,  was  u,  felony, 
punished  as  severely  as  murder. 

The  smooth-haired  variety  of   G.,  at  present  so 
common  in  Britain,  and  used  for  hare-hunting  or 
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'  coursing,'  waa  imported  from  France,  and  improved 
by  further  importations  from  Greece,  Italy,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  India.  The  varieties  previously 
in  use  were  rough-haired,  and  some  of  them  larger 
and  stronger.  The  Irish  O.,  now  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether extinct,  was  large  and  powerful,  so  that  whilst 
wolves  existed  in  Ireland,  it  was  used  to  hunt  them. 
The  Italian  6.  is  a  very  small  and  delicate  variety, 
of  gentle  manners,  well  known  as  a  drawing-room 
pet.  Greyhounds  do  not,  however,  generally  shew 
the  strong  attachment  to  particular  persons  so  com- 
mon in  other  dogs ;  and  although  so  long  reduced 
to  the  service  of  man,  are  inferior  to  many  other 
dogs  in  the  degree  of  their  domestication.  Yet 
the  Grecian  and  Turkish  greyhounds  have  been 
trained  to  stop  if  a  stick  is  thrown  among  them 
when  in  full  pursuit  of  a  doubling  hare.  A  whole 
pack  will  thus  be  stopped,  and  then  one,  singled 
out,  wiU  pursue  the  game. 

The  fieetness  of  the  G.  ia  well  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  related  in  Daniel's  Bural  Sports,  of  a  brace 
of  OTeyhounds  in  Lincolnshire  running  after  a  hare 
a  £stanoe  of  upwards  of  four  miles  in  twelve 
minutes — the  increase  of  distance  by  turns  not  being 
reckoned — when  the  hare  dropped  dead. 

Various  etymologies  of  the  name  G.  have  been 
proposed,  than  which  none  is  more  probable  than 
that  which  refers  it  to  the  prevalence  of  a  grey 
colour  in  the  breeds  once  most  common.  Another 
derivation  is  from  Grains,  Grecian. — The  gazehound, 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  the  G., 
the  name  being  probably  given  when  a  pure  breed, 
hunting  by  sight  alone,  began  to  be  introduced. 

GREYWACK^  (Ger.  Granwacle),  a  partially 
translated  German  word,  used  as  the  name  of  an 
indurated  argillaceous  rock,  common  in,  though  not 
confined  to,   Silurian   and   Cambrian  strata.     The 

treat  bulb  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  south  of 
Gotland  is  composed  of  this  rock. 

GRICES,  in  Heraldry,  are  young  wild  boars. 

GRIESBACH,  Johann  Jakob,  author  of  the 
first  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  born 
at  Butzbach,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  January  4,  1745. 
While  G.  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  called 
to  St  Peter's  Church,  in  ]?rankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
where  he  was  also  made  consistorial  counsellor. 
G.  accordingly  received  his  first  education  at  the 
gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  studied 
theology  at  Tubingen,  where  the  old  dogmatic  was 
still  predominant ;  at  Halle,  where  Semler  influ- 
enced his  whole  after-life ;  and  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Ernesti.  Having  resolved 
to  devote  himself  specially  to  the  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  text,  which  had  become  a  favourite 
study  among  theologians,  G.  rmdertook  a  journey  to 
various  libraries  of  Germany  and  HoUand,  to  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Paris.  On  his  return, 
he  published  his  De  Godicibus  JSvangdiorum  Ori- 
genianis  (1771),  and  commenced  lecturing  as  Privat- 
docent  in  Halle.  In  1773,  he  was  made  extraordinary 
professor;  but  in  1776  was  called  as  ordinary  pro- 
fessor to  Jena,  where  he  continued  to  teach  with 
great  success,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  honours, 
till  his  death  on  24th  March  1812.  The  great  work 
with  which  his  name  is  associated  is  his  critical 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  text.  Besides  pointing 
out  new  sources  for  the  discovery  of  the  original 
reading,  attempting  a  history  of  the  sacred  text 
{Gurce  in  Historiam  Textus  Epp.  Paul,  1777),  and 
laying  down  more  certain  laws  of  criticism  (Sym- 
bolce  GriticcB  ad  Supplendas  et  Gorrigendas  Varias 
Lectiones  N.  Test.,  2  vols.,  1785—1793),  G.  was  the 
first  who  dared' to  print  the  New  Testament  text,  as 
he  had  been  enabled  to  determine  it  by  his  critical 
science.     The  first  specimen  of  the  revised  text  that 


he  published  was  the  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  (2  vols. 
1774—1773 ;  2d  ed.  1809).  This  was  followed,  in 
1775—1777,  by  an  edition  of  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  published  again  in  1796 — 1806, 
and  of  which  a,  re-issue  was  begun  by  D.  Schulz  in 
1827,  but  has  never  been  completed.  The  second 
edition  has  been  twice  reprinted  in  London,  first 
in  1809,  and  again  in  1818;  an  American  edition 
was  published  at  Boston  in  1808.  Besides  smaller 
editions,  a  splendid  one  in  4to  was  published  by 
Giischen  at  Leipsic  in  1803 — 1807.  G.'s  other  works, 
Populare  Dogmatik  (1779;  4th  ed.,  1789),  Commm- 
tariiis  Oriiicus  in  Textum  iV.  Test.  (2  vols.,  1798 
■ — 1811),  and  the  Opuscula  Academica  (2  vols.,  1824 
— 1825,  edited  by  Gabler),  are  now  less  known. 
A.  very  competent  authority,  viz.,  the  eminent  Dr 
Marsh,  has  pronounced  G.  to  be  '  the  most  consum- 
mate critic  that  ever  undertook  an  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.'  The  grand  feature  of  G.'s  critical 
system  is  his  threefold  division  or  classification  of 
the  New  Testament  MSS.  These  divisions  he  called 
'  recensions,'  or  '  codices.'  They  consisted  of — 1.  The 
Alexandrine  recension;  2.  The  Latin  or  Western 
recension;  3.  The  Byzantine  or  Eastern  recension. 
G.  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  early  Fathers, 
according  to  their  locality,  made  use  of  a  parti- 
cular set  of  MSS.,  exhibiting  certain  pecuKarities 
such  as  justify  the  above  division.  G.  expressed  his 
decided  preference  for  the  Alexandrine  recension, 
both  in  regard  to  antiquity  and  purity ;  the  Byzan- 
tine he  considered  the  least  trustworthy.  Among 
the  most  memorable  of  G.'s  triomphs  as  a  critic  is 
his  exposure  of  the  interpolation  of  the  well-known 
passage  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
1  John  V.  7.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Kothe 
(Jena,  1812),  Augusti  (Berl.  1812),  and  by  Eichstadt 
(Jena,  1815). 

GRI'FFIN  (Fr.  Griffon,  Lat.  and  Gr.  Gryps), 
a  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy  of  the 
modem  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  G.  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristeas,  perhaps 
about  560  B.  c.  (see  Liddel  and  Scott's  &r.  Die), 
though  the  accounts  of  Aristeas  seem  to  be  about 
as  fabulous  as  those  of  the  Griffin.  See  Smith's 
Die.  of  Gr.  and  Horn.  Biog.  The  origin  of  those 
monstrous  conceptions  in  general,  of  which  the  G. 
is  one,  has  already  been  considered  under  Dragon 
(q.  v.).  The  G.  is  variously  described  and  repre- 
sented, but  the  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently 
appears  is  that  of  an  animal  generated  between  a 
lion  and  an  eagle,  having  the  body  and  legs  of  the 
former,  with  the  beak  and  wings  of  the  latter.  In 
this  form  it  appears  on  antique  coins,  and  as  an 
ornament  in  classical  architecture.  Like  all  other 
monsters,  griffins  aboimd  in  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  Teutonic  nations,  and  the  name  in  various  forms, 
slightly  differing  from  each  other  (Ger.  Greif,  Dan. 
Grif,  &c.),  is  to  be  found  in  most  Teutonic  dialects. 
Whether  in  the  two  cases  both  the  name  and 
the  notion  might  not  be  traceable  to  a  common 
source,  or  whether  it  was  through  barbarian  or 
classical  channels  that  they  found  their  way  into 
the  nomenclature  and  the  practice  of  heralds,  are 
subjects  on  which  we  do  not  venture  an  opinion. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  are  few  fabulous 
conceptions  with  which  the  science  of  heraldry  is 
more  conversant  than  the  griffin.  Nor  were  they 
regarded  by  the  patriarchs  of  that  science  always 
as  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination,  for  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  we  find  Gerard  Leigh,  a  herald  of 
great  reputation  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  talking 
of  them  with  entire  sincerity  as  existing  animals. 
'  I  think  they  are  of  great  hugeness,'  he  says,  '  for  / 
?iave  a  claw  of  one  of  their  paws,  which  should  shew 
them  to  be  as  big  as  two  lions.' — See  Newton's 
Display  of  Heraldry,  p.  126.    In  the  heraldic  G., 
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the  claws  of  the  eagle  are  usually  substituted  for 
the  fore-paws  of  the  lion,  the  creature  being  repre- 
sented as  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut. GwUlim  blazons  a  G.  in  this 
attitude  '  rarajjant,'  alleging  that  any 
fierce  animal  may  be  so  blazoned  as 
well  as  a  lion.  But  the  more  appro- 
priate and  usual  term  is  '  Segreant ' 
(q.  v.).  In  representing  the  G.,  the 
ears  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  as  they 
indicate  the  attribute  of  watchful- 
ness, which,  along  with  strength  and 
swiftness,  went  to  make  up  the  classical  conception 
of  his  character.     See  Wivebn. 

The  name  Gripfin,  in  Natural  History,  is  some- 
times appropriated,  as  by  Cuvier,  to  the  genus 
Oypaetos,  of  which  the  Lammergeier  (q.  v.)  is  the 
best  known  species;  whilst  in  France  it  is  gene- 
rally bestowed,  under  the  slightly  modified  form 
Griffon,  on  the  Tawny  Vulture  ( Vultur  or  Cfyps 
fulvus),  also  called  the  G.  Vulture  or  Griffon 
Vulture,  a  bird  which  inhabits  most  of  the  high 
mountainous  regions  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia  and  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  A  specimen  was  caught  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  in  1843,  the  only  one  that  is  known  to  have 
ever  found  its  own  way  to  the  British  Islands.  The 
G.  Vulture  is  more  than  four  feet  in  length ;  it  is  of 
a  yellowish- brown  colour,  with  darker  quills  and 
tail ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  covered 
with  short  white  down,  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
surrounded  with  a  rliff  of  long  slender  white  down. 
Its  habits  are  very  much  those  common  to  vultures 
in  general. 

GRILLPARZER,  Franz,  an  Austrian  dramatic 
poet,  was  born  at  Vienna,  15th  January  1790,  and 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  in  1816  by  a 
tragedy,  entitled  Die  Ahnfrau  (The  Grandmother). 
In  1819  appeared  Sappho,  and  in  1822  Das  Ooldene 
Vliesz  {The  Golden  Fleece),  which,  although  they 
had  not  much  success  on  the  stage,  were  highly 
admired  as  literary  productions.  The  most  import- 
ant of  his  subsequent  works  are  Konig  Oliokar's 
Gliich  und  Ejide  (King  Ottokar's  Fortune  and 
End,  1825),  a  tragedy  regarded  by  some  as  in 
many  respects  his  most  masterly  piece;  Meliisina 
(Vienna,  1833) ;  Des  Meeres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen 
(The  Waves  of  Love  and  of  the  Sea,  1840),  founded 
on  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  remarkable 
not  only  for  its  particular  beauties,  but  also  for  the 
unusual  dehoacy  and  simplicity  of  spirit  character- 
ising it  as  a  whole ;  and  Der  Traum  im  Lebem  (The 
Dream  of  Life,  1840),  a  richly  poetical  drama.  He 
has  also  yrritten  some  comedies,  and  several  very 
beautiful  lyric  poems,  which  betray  a  half-suppressed 
but  genuine  love  of  liberty. 

GRILSE.    See  Salmou. 

GRIMM,  Jakob  Ludwig,  German  philologist  and 
antiquary,  was  born  January  4,  1785,  at  Hanau,  in 
Hesse  Cassel.  He  was  educated  in  classical  and 
legal  studies  at  Marburg,  and  afterward  visited 
Paris,  where  he  pursued  a  variety  of  studies,  and 
assiduously  cultivated  his  taste  for  medieval  litera- 
ture. On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  became  successively  librarian  of  Wilhebnshohe, 
and  auditor  to  the  council  of  state.  In  I8I4,  he 
was  secretary  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Elector 
of  Hesse,  whom  he  attended  at  Paris,  and  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  by  the  Prussian  government  to  claim 
the  restoration  of  valuable  manuscripts,  which  had 
been  removed  to  Paris  by  the  armies  of  Napo- 
leon I.  In  1830  he  received  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  German  literature,  and  librarian  of 
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the  university  of  Gottingeu.     In  this  position  he 
devoted  seven  years  to  tlie  study  of  the  language, 
ancient   laws,  history,  and   literature  of  Germany. 
He  was  one  of   seven  professors  who  protested  in 
1837  against  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  by 
the  king  of  Hanover,  for  which  act   he   was  out- 
lawed, and  obliged  to  retire  to  Cassel.     In  1841  he 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where,  as   member  of  the 
Academy,  he  is  entitled  to  give  lectures.     He  sat  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Frankfurt   in  1848. 
Though  holding  at  various  times  important  public 
offices,  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  philological  and 
antiquarian  studies  and  works,  which  are  mines  of 
erudition,  and  the  results  of  a  wonderful  industry 
combined  with  an  excessive  enthusiasm  for  every- 
thing  German.      His   German    Grammar,  in    four 
volumes,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
in   1819,   and    the  last    in  1837,  is    perhaps    the 
greatest  philological  work  of  the  age ;  it  may  be 
said   to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  historical 
investigation  of    language.      It   traces  the  German 
language  through  all  its  dialects.      Some  idea  of 
its  thoroughness    may   be  got  from   the  fact  that 
the  vowels  and  consonants  alone  occupy  600  pages. 
His  Deutsche  BecJds-A  lleHhilmer  (Antiquities  of  Ger- 
man Law,  published  1828),  and  Deutsclie  Ifythologie 
(German  i\Iythology,   1835),  are  exhaustive  works 
upon   the   society   of  the   middle   ages   in    central 
Europe,  and  the  religious  traditions  and  supersti- 
tions from  the  earliest  times.     His    Geschichte  der 
Deutschen    Sprache  (History  of  the  German   Lan- 
guage), and  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache  (On 
the  Origin  of  Language),  are  also  works  of  great 
importance.    In  company  with  his  brother  Wilhelm, 
he  has  published  numerous  works  of  a  more  popu- 
lar character,  the  best  known  of  which  is  Kinder- 
und  Hausmarchen  (Nursery  and  Fireside   Stories). 
The  greatest  joint  undertaking  of  the  two  brothers 
(now  carried  on  by  J.  G.  alone)   is  the  Deuischea 
Worterhuch,   begun   in    1852,   and    not   yet    (1862) 
beyond  letter  F. 

GRIMM,  Wilhelm  Karl,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hanau,  February  24,  1786. 
He  was  the  companion  of  his  elder  brother  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Cassel,  and  the  university  of  Marburg. 
In  1814,  he  was  secretary  of  the  librarian  of 
Cassel,  and  on  removing  to  Gottingeu,  in  1830, 
was  appointed  under-librarian  and  supernumerary 
professor  of  philosophy.  He  joined  his  brother  in 
the  protest  against  the  king  of  Hanover,  shared  his 
exile,  and  also  his  call  to  Berlin.  They  laboured 
together,  and  were  commonly  known  as  the  Brothers 
Grimm.  Wil.  G.  died  December  1859.  Among  the 
works  of  the  younger  Grimm  are — Translations  of 
Ancient  Danish  Heroic  Poems  of  the  Sixth  Century; 
German  Runic  Characters;  Heroic  Legends  of 
Germany,  &c. 

GRIMM,  Fkibdrioh  Melchior,  Baron-,  an 
eminent  critic  of  last  century,  who,  during  his 
long  residence  in  Paris,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the  day, 
was  _  bom  at  Regensburg,  25th  December  1723. 
Having  completed  his  studies,  he  accompanied  the 
young  Count  de  Schonberg  to  the  university  at 
Leipsic,  and  afterwards  to  Paris.  Here  he  became 
reader  to  the  crown-prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  but  the 
situation  proved  more  honourable  than  remunerative, 
and  G.  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Rousseau.  The  latter 
mta-oduced  him  to  Diderot,  Baron  Holbach,  Madame 
d  Epmay,  and  other  persons  distinguished  by  birth 
and  talents,  and  he  soon  became  a  general  favourite. 
His  connection  with  the  Encyclopaedists  (q.  v.),  and 
his  multifarious  acquirements  and  versatility  of 
mmd,  soon  opened  to  hun  a  brilliant  career.    He 
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became  secretary  to  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  now 
began  to  write  his  literary  bulletins  for  several 
German  princes,  containing  the  ablest  analysis  of 
all  the  most  important  French  works.  In  the 
composition  of  these  notices,  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  assisted  by  the  Abb6  Eaynal  and  Diderot. 
In  1776  he  was  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Gotha  to 
the  rank  of  baron,  and  appointed  minister-pleni- 
potentiary at  the  French  court.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  he  withdrew  to  Gotha,  and 
in  1795  the  Empress  of  Russia  appointed  him  her 
minister-plenipotentiary  at  Hamburg,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  ill-health  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it.  He  returned  to  Gotha,  where  he  died  19th 
December  1807.  His  Correspondance  LittSraire, 
Philosophique  el  Oritique,  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  16  vols.  A  supplement  to  this  is  the 
Correspondance  inSdite  de  Grimm  et  Diderot  (Paris, 
1829).  It  contains  a  complete  history  of  French 
literature  from  1753  to  1790,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  brilliant  and  piqiiant  criticism. 

GRI'MMA,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipsic,  and  18  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  attractively  situated  in  a 
hollow  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde.  In  the 
middle  ages,  its  importance  as  a  trading  town  was 
much  greater  than  at  present,  and  the  flourishing 
manufactures  in  cloth,  flannels,  hosiery,  cottons, 
and  Hnens,  for  which  at  an  early  period  of  its 
history  this  town  was  noted,  have  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  royal  castle,  now  used  as  a  court-house, 
and  the  ancient  town-haU.  Pop.  5500,  who  support 
themselves  by  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

GRIMM'S  LAW,  the  name— derived  from  the 
discoverer,  J.  Grimm  (q.  v.) — given  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  interchange  of  the  mute 
consonants  in  the  corresponding  words  of  the 
different  Aryan  languages.  A^  historical  survey  of 
this  family  of  tongues  shews  the  consonants  to 
go  through  a  cycle  of  changes  (Ger.  Lautverschie- 
hung).  what,  for  example,  was  a  ^  in  the  original 
form  of  a  word,  or,  at  least,  in  the  oldest  form 
known,  is  found  at  a  later  stage  transformed  into 
/,  which  next  passes'  into  6  ;  and  this  again  tends 
to  become  p,  and  go  through  the  cycle  anew.  The 
foEowing  table  exhibits  the  transitions  that  mani- 
fest themselves  in  regard  to  the  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
Old  High  German : 

Greek  (Latin,  Sanscrit), 

Gothic, 

Old  High  German,    . 

There  are  of  course  many  exceptions,  arising  from 
the  influence  of  adjoining  letters  and  other  accidental 
causes.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  law  : 


Labiala. 

Dentals. 

Gutturals. 

p        b     f 

t    d    th 

k     g     oh 

f       p    b 

th  t    d 

k    g 

bWf    p 

d    z    t 

g    ch  k 

Sanscrit.  Greek.  Latin, 

pada-a  pod-os  pedis 

pitri  pater  pater 

bhri         •     phero  fero 

tram  tu  tu 

trayaa  treia  tres 

ga^u  poii  pecns 


Old  mgh 

Gotliic.  German, 

fdtus  vuoz 

fadrein  (pi.)  vatar 

baira  piru 

thu  du 

threis  drl 

faihu  vihu 


It  is  in  the  High  German  dialects  that  the  action 
of  this  principle  is  most  marked.  In  the  Teutonic 
tongues  of  the  'low'  type,  of  which  English  is 
one,  the  consonants  have  remained  at  the  same 
stage  of  development  they  had  attained  in  the 
Gothic  (e.  g.  Eng.  father,  foot,  bear,  three) ;  the 
Old  High  German  exhibits  a  third  stage;  and  in 
modern  High  German  the  principle  seems  still  at 
work,  although  its  development  is  hindered  by  the 
crystallising  effect  of  written  language. 

GRI'MSBY,  Great,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  seaport,  and  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Humber,  40  mUes  north-east  of  the 
town  of  Lincoln.  It  consists  of  two  portions — the 
older,  comprising  a  number  of  streets  irregularly 
laid  out,  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour ;  and  the 
newer  part,  called  the  'Marsh,'  extends  along  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour,  and  is  regular  and  spacious. 
The  parish  church,  a  good  specimen  of  the  English 
pointed  style,  is  an  elegant  cruciform  structure, 
with  a.  tower  containing  eight  bells  rising  from 
the  centre.  Among  its  mstitutions  G.  has  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  national  school,  and  other 
educational  establishments ;  »■  mechanics'  institute 
and  a  new  town-hall.  There  are  here  an  exten- 
sive and  commodious  suite  of  docks,  opened  in 
March  1852,  and  spacious  enough  to  receive  the 
largest  ships  of  war;  several  ship-buUding  yards, 
miUs,  and  a  tanyard  and  brewery.  G.,  however,  is 
now  chiefly  famous  for  its  immense  fishing  trade. 
In  1861,  1648  vessels  of  332,322  tons  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port.  The  commerce  of  G.  is 
benefited  by  its  being  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  of  the  Manchester,  Sheflield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railways.  It  sends  one  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  in  1861  of  the 
municipal  borough,  11,067 ;  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  15,013. 

G.  was  formerly  a  port  of  such  importance  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  sent  eleven  ships  to 
aid  that  monarch  in  his  expedition  against  Calais. 
But  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  harbour  reduced 
it  to  comparative  insignificance.  Its  present  pros- 
perity may  be  said  to  date  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  measures  were  first  taken  to 
improve  the  harbour. 

GRI'NDELWALD,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  high  Alpine  valleys,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles 
from  the  city  of  Bern,  is  about  12  miles  long 
and  4  mUes  broad.  G.  owes  its  celebrity  as  a 
resort  for  travellers  to  two  great  glaciers,  branches 
or  arms,  as  it  were,  of  the  immense  ocean  of  ice 
which  covers  the  Bernese  Oberland.  The  village 
of  G.,  consisting  of  a  number  of  widely  scattered 
cottages,  with  about  3500  inhabitants,  is  about 
3600  feet  above  sea  level. 

GRIND IS"G,  the  operation  of  shaping  any  hard 
substance  by  rubbing  away  its  surface  with  a  rough 
stone  or  with  a  cutting  powder.  It  is  similar  to 
filing,  and  is  used  in  cases  where,  from  the  hardness 
of  the  material,  or  for  other  reasons,  filing  is  inap- 
.plicable.  Thus  cutting-tools  and  other  steel  instru- 
ments may  be  filed  before  hardening  and  tempering ; 
but  after  this,  if  further  abrasion  is  required,  they 
must  be  ground.  Glass  lenses  and  metal  specula 
are  ground  to  shape  with  emery-powder  laid  upon 
a  metal  tool.  Ornamental  glass  is  ground  into 
facets  or  otherwise  by  means  of  stones  and  lap- 
wheels.  Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  ground  or  cut 
with  diamond-dust  imbedded  iu  soft  iron.  When 
large  flat  surfaces  are  required,  they  are  obtained 
by  first  working  two  pieces  of  the  substance 
■nearly  flat,  and  then  laying  one  upon  the  other, 
and  grinding  their  Surfaces  together  with  sand, 
emery,  or  other  suitable  cutting  powder.  Plate- 
glass  is  flattened  in  this  manner;  also  surfaces  of 
cast  iron  where  accurate  fitting  is  required,  the 
iron  surface  being  either  prepared  with  a  planing- 
machine,  or  by  turning  in  a  lathe  with  a  slide- 
rest.  Sockets  and  other  bearings  which  require  to 
be  fitted  with  great  accuracy  are  usually  finished 
by  grinding  together.  For  brass  and  bell  metal 
powdered  pumioe-stone  is  best  adapted  for  such 
purposes,  as  emery  is  liable  to  imbed  itself  in  the 
metal,  and  give  it  a  permanent  cutting  action  upon 
the  bearings. 

Dry  grinding  is  the  term  applied  to  the  grinding 
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of  steel  with  dry  grindstones.  Its  principal  appli- 
cations are  in  the  grinding  of  the  points  of  needles 
and  forks,  the  surfaces  of  gun-barrels,  and  in  finish- 
ing steel-pens.  This  kind  of  work  produces  painful 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  nostrils  of  the  men  and 
women  who  foUow  it ;  and  although  the  distressing 
effects  have  been  very  much  diminished  of  late  by 
the  introduction  of  currents  of  air  to  carry  away  the 
particles  of  steel,  and  mouth-pieces  of  damp  cloth, 
the  evil  is  not  entirely  obviated ;  in  some  branches, 
such  as  gim-barrel  grinding,  it  is  still  very  great. 
Besides  this  evil,  the  stones  used  for  gun-barrel 
grinding  are  very  large,  and  revolve  with  great 
rapidity,  and  occasionally  the  stone  breaks  while 
revolving,  and  large  pieces  are  flung  off,  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  men. 

Another  kind  of  grinding,  quite  distinct  from  the 
above,  is  that  of  crushing  and  rubbing  a  substance 
into  a  fine  powder.  This  is  effected  by  passing  the 
substance  between  rough  stones,  as  in  the  common 
flour-mill,  or  between  rollers,  either  smooth  or 
toothed,  according  to  the  degree  of  fineness  required, 
or  by  a  heavy  stone  or  iron  cylinder  revolving 
upon  a  smooth  plate.  Colours  are  ground  in  small 
quantities  with  a  muller  and  slab.  The  muller  is  a 
heavy  piece  of  stone  of  somewhat  conical  shape,  and 
which  rests  on  its  base  upon  the  slab  of  stone,  and 
is  grasped  by  the  hands,  and  the  colour  is  mixed  to 
a  pasty  consistence  with  the  required  medium  of 
oil  or  water,  and  rubbed  between  the  two  surfaces 
until  smooth  and  impalpable.  On  a  larger  scale, 
iron  or  stone  cylinders  revolve  on  a  slab  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  not  merely  roU  but  shall 
also  rub  upon  the  surface  of  the  slab.  A  knife 
or  scoop  follows  one  cylinder  and  precedes  the 
other,  scooping  the  paste  into  the  position  required 
to  come  fairly  under  the  cylinder  which  follows 
it.  Chocolate,  chicory,  plumbago  for  pencils,  and 
a  variety  of  other  substances,  are  ground  in  this 
maimer. 

GRINDSTONES.  Flat  circular  stones  made  to 
revolve  upon  an  axis,  and  used  for  grinding  steel, 
glass,  other  stones,  &c.  They  are  made  of  sand- 
stone, or  sandstone  grit,  of  various  degrees  of 
coarseness,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  revolv- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  will  easily  cut  the  hardest 
steeL  In  Hke  manner,  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
agate,  onyx,  chalcedony,  jasper,  &c.,  may  be  rapidly 
cut  to  any  shape  by  means  of  large  grindstones 
revolving  very  rapidly.  This  work  is  carried  out 
very  extensively  about  Oberstein,  in  the  valley  of 
Nahe,  near  Mayence,  from  which  most  of  the  agates 
for  brooches,  &c.,  are  obtained.  The  edge  of  the 
grindstone  comes  a  short  distance  through  the  floor 
of  the  workshop ;  the  worlanan  lies  face  downwards 
on  a  strong  wooden  saddle  or  bed,  and  by  thrusting 
his  feet  against  a  rest,  presses  the  work  with  great 
force  against  the  grindstone,  which  revolves  very 
rapidly  towards  him. 

GRIPING,  or  GRIPES,  a  popular  name  for  aU 
painful  affections  of  the  bowels,  whether  attended 
with  Constipation  (q.  v.)  or  Diarrhcea  (q.  v.).  When 
pains  of  this  kind  are  spasmodic,  they  are  termed 
Colic  (q.  v.).  The  action  of  purgative  medicine  is 
often  attended  by  more  or  less  of  griping  pain, 
which  may  be  averted  in  certain  cases  by  the 
careful  choice  of  the  medicine,  or  by  combination  of 
it  with  Carminatives  (q.  v.),  or  with  a  little  opium. 

GRIPPE,  a  French  name  for  Influenza  (q.  v.). 

GRI'QUAS,  or  BAASTAARDS,  a  South-African 

race  who  have  sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  the 

Dutch  settlers  with  Hottentot  and  Bush  women, 

and  whose  features  bear  the  marks  of  their  mixed 
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origin.  They  amount  in  all  to  about  15,000,  and 
are  partly  heathen  and  partly  Christians,  the  latter 
being,  of  course,  much  superior,  both  morally  and 
physically,  to  the  former.  The  G.  occupy  part  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  west  of  the 
Orange  River  Free-States,  and  possess  a  thriving 
settlement  called  Griqua  Town,  530  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Town,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  heathen  and 
uncivilised  G.  wear  little  or  no  dress,  but  those 
converted  to  Christianity  are  generally  weU-clad, 
and  some  of  them  are  successful  agriculturists  and 
cattle-breeders. 

GRISE'LDA,  or  GRISELDIS,  is  the  heroine  of 
a  celebrated  medieval  tale,  which  probably  had  its 
rise  in  Italy.  A  poor  girl,  who  was  a  charcoal- 
burner,  was  raised  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Marquis 
of  Saluzzo,  who  put  her  humility  and  obedience  to 
the  severest  tests.  She,  however,  passed  through 
them  all  triumphantly,  and  a  reconciliation  took 
place.  In  this  legend,  the  endurance  and  self- 
renunciation  of  the  loving  woman  are  represented 
as  carried  to  the  highest  pitch.  We  find  the 
tradition  first  worked  up  into  a  tale,  said  to  be 
founded  on  fact,  in  Boccaccio's  Decameron  ;  Petrarch 
translated  it  into  Latin  in  1373,  under  the  title 
De  Obedientia,  et  Fide  Uxoria ;  and  in  the  14th  c, 
the  story  was  well  known  throughout  Germany. 
In  the  year  1393,  it  was  worked  up  into  a  '  mystery' 
play  in  Paris  ;  in  England,  the  drama  of  The  Patient 
Orissel  appeared  in  1599,  and  one  on  the  same 
subject  by  Hans  Sachs  in  Germany  in  1546. 
Versions  of  the  storj'  are  also  found  in  the  litera- 
tures of  Holland,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  Iceland,,  &c. 
The  old  German  people's  book,  entitled  Marlcgraf 
Walther,  has  lately  been  reproduced  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  in  Schwab's  Buchder  Schonsten  Ges- 
chichien  und  Sagen,.  Marbach's  Volksbuclier,  and 
Simrock's  Deuischen  Volksbiicker. 

GRI'SI,  GlULlA,  a  celebrated  vocalist,  was  born 
at  Milan  in  1810.  From  a  very  early  period, 
she  e'\'inced  the  most  remarkable  musical  genius, 
accompanied  by  a  voice  of  the  rarest  promise. 
At  the  age  of  16,  she  first  appeared  in  the  opera 
of  Zelmira,  at  Bologna,  and  gathered  her  earliest 
laurels  by  the  inimitable  quality,  melodiousness, 
and  fidelity  of  her  voice,  as  well  as  by  her 
pathetic  and  lifelike  impersonation  of  the  r61e. 
Two  years  later,  she  appeared  at  Florence,  and  to 
no  artist  was  pre-eminence  ever  more  unanimously 
accorded.  Her  greatest  triumph,  however,  was 
obtained  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  where  she  played 
the  part  of  Norma  in  the  tragic  opera  of  that 
name.  So  thoroughly  has  she  identified  herself 
with  this  character,  that  hardly  any  subsequent 
singer  has  ventured  on  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent personation.  G.'s  dgbut  at  Paris  in  1832 
was  equally  successful,  and  overcame  the  pro- 
verbial cynical  apathy  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Thga,tre  Italien.  London,  however,  was  the  scene 
of  her  grandest  performances,  and  most  appreciating 
audiences.  In  1835,  G.  became  the  wife  of  Monf 
Ggrard  de  Melcy,  a  union  which  proved  unhappy' 
and  was  soon  judiciaEy  dissolved. 

GRIS-NEZ,  or  6RINEZ,  Cape,  a  headland  of 
France,  m  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  oppo- 
site Dover,  IS  the  point  of  land  nearest  to  the 
i^nghsh  shore,  the  distance  being  barely  21  miles 
Cape  G.  IS  about  equally  distant  from  Calais  on 
the  north-east  and  Boulogne  on  the  south     It  is 

^^'^o'^T^'^  ^*''  ^  light-house,  the  lat.  of  which  is 
50  .  52'  N.,  and  the  long.  1°  35'  E. 

GRI'SONS  (Ger.  Graubiinden),  the  largest  and 
the  most  thinly  peopled  of  all  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  St  Glarus 
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St  Gall,  and  the  Vorarlberg;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tyrol;  on  the  S.  by  Lombardy;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Uri  and  Tioino.  Its  area  is  2673  square  miles ; 
its  population  (1860),  91,177,  of  whom  29,003  are 
Catholics.  The  canton  divides  itself  naturally  into 
three  great  vaUey-diatriots,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  important  lies  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  and  stretches  northward,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  canton ; 
and  the  second,  forming  the  Eugadine  (q.  v.), 
extends  north-east  along  the  course  of  the  Inn. 
The  third  vaUey-distriot  comprises  several  smaller 
valleys  whose  streams  run  southward,  belonging  to 
the  basins  of  the  Tioino  and  the  Adda.  The  whole 
canton  is  an  assemblage  of  mountains  intersected  by 
narrow  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  varied,  in  some 
districts  winter  reigns  for  nearly  eight  months, 
while  some  of  the  southern  valleys  resemble  Italy. 
In  the  colder  .districts,  scanty  crops  of  barley  and 
rye  are  raised  with  diflBculty ;  while  in  the  southern 
valleys,  wheat,  maize,  and  also  the  vine,  fig,  and 
almond  are  successfully  cultivated.  Pastures  and 
forests  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  canton;  and 
cattle,  timber,  and  cheese  are  the  principal  exports. 
The  rivers  abound  in  salmon  aud  troiit,  and  the 
mountains  are  still  the  haunt ,  of  the  bear,  wolf, 
lynx,  and  wild-cat. 

The  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Rheetii,  who  are  by  some  connected  with  the 
Etruscans  (see  Etrueia).  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Oonstantius  in  the  4th  c,  and 
his  camp  (Ouria,  Chur,  or  Goire,  the  name  of  the 
present  capital)  was  planted  on  the  Rhine.  Chur 
has  been  a  bishopric  since  450  A.  s.  In  the  10th  c. 
the  country  of  the  G.  was  added  to  the  German 
empire,  aiid  remained  till  1268  subject  to  the 
Swabiau  dukes.  With  the  decay  of  the  imperial 
authority  it  came  to  be  oppressed  by  a  numerous 
nobility,  the  ruins  of  whose  castles  still  crown  the 
heights.  Against  them  the  people  began,  in  the 
end  of  the  14th  c,  to  form  leagues  in  the  different 
valleys.  One  of  these  leagues,  formed  in  1424,  was 
called  the  gray  league  (Ger.  der  graue  iund;  in  the 
native  language,  lia  6risc7ia),  from  the  gray  home- 
spun worn  by  the  unionists,  and  hence  the  German 
and  French  names  of  the  canton — GraubUudten  and 
Grisons.  In  1472,  these  separate  unions  entered 
into  a  general  federation,  which  then  formed  an 
alHamce  with  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  was  not  till 
1803  that  G.  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  confeder- 
ation as  the  15th  canton.  The  constitution  of  G.  is 
very  complicated,  and  suffers  from  the  want  of  cen- 
trahsation  incident  to  its  origin.  Of  the  inhabitants, 
one-third  speak  German,  and  the  others  dialects 
derived  from  Latin.  The  dialects  of  the  southern 
valleys  are  a  kind  of  Italian;  the  Latin  of  the 
Engadine  (q.  v.)  and  the  Romanese  differ  greatly 
from  Italian,  but  are  far  from  being  Latin. 

GRIT  is  a  coarse-grained  sandstone,  the  particles 
of  which  are  more  or  less  angular,  and  compacted 
together  by  a  hard  siliceous  cement,!  See  Mill- 
stone Geit. 

GROAT  (Dutch,  groot,  Ger.  groschen,  Fr.  gros, 
ItaL  grosso.  Low  Lat.  groesus,  from  the  same  root  as 
Eng.  great,  and  meaning  thkh),  a  name  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  all  thick  coins,  as  distinguished  from 
the  'bracteates'  (Lat.  bractm,  a  thin  plate  or  leaf), 
or  thin  coins  of  silver  or  gold-leaf  stamped  so  as 
to  be  hollow  on  one  side  and  raised  on  the  other. 
Groats  differed  greatly  in  value  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries.  The  sijver  groat  once 
current  in  England  (introduced  by  Henry  III.)  was 
equal -to  four  pence.  The  coin — ^though  not  the 
name— has  been  revived  in  the  modem  fourpenny- 
piece.  Groschen  are  still  current  in  the  north 
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of  Germany.  The  silver  groschen,  or  neugroschen 
of  Prussia  and  the  ZoUverein,  is  -^th  of  a  thaler, 
and  worth  l^d. ;  the  gute  groschen  of  Hanover  = 
■j^tth  thaler  =  l^d. 

GROATS  (also  locally  grits,  from  the  same  root 
as  to  grale,  to  rub  to  powder ;  allied  to  Eng.  scratch, 
and  Lat.  rado,  to  scrape),  the  grain  of  oats  deprived 
of  the  integuments.  Groats  are  much  used  for 
preparing  gruel  for  invalids,  and  were  formerly  also 
often  used  in  broths  and  soups  like  pot-barley,-^ 
Emhden  Oroats  are  groats  broken  into  small  pieces 
by  crushing. — Concerning  the  nutritive  and  other 
qualities  of  groats,  see  Meal  and  Pats. 

GRO'DNO,  a  government  of  Russia,  in  the 
province  of  West  Russia,  and  fprmerly  a,,  portion  of 
Lithuania,  is  bounded  on  the  IT.  by,  the  government 
of  Vilna,  on  the  E,  by  that  of  Minsk,  on  the  8-  by 
Volhynia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Poland  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Bialystok.  It  has  an  area  of  14,532  square 
nules,  and '  a  population  of  881,881.  The  land  is, 
in  general,  flat,  and  belongs  in  the  south-west  to  the 
basin  of  the  Vistula,  in  the  north  to  that  of  the 
Niemen,  and  in  the  south-east  to  that  of  the  Dnieper. 
In  the  south,  extensive  morasses  occur,  although 
much  marshy  land  has  been  already  converted  into 
pasture-ground  by  draining ;  and  in  the  north  are 
'  extensive  forests,  chiefly  of  pine.  The  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  (except  that  of  the  rivfer- valleys,  Ti^hich 
is  clayey),  and  is  in  general  fruitful.  Rye  is  the 
principal  agricultural  product,  the  average  annual 
yield  being  estimated  at  2,346,000  English  quarters. 
Barley,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  timber  are  also  exten- 
sively raised.  The  bear,  the  lynx,  and  the  buffalo 
are  found  in  the  forests.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  bees 
are  largely  reared.  The  chief  branches  of  industry 
are  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  paper,  and 
leather,  and  the  principal  exports  a,re  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  leather,  hops,  honey,  and  wax. 

GRODNO,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niemen,  160  miles 
north-east  of  Warsaw.  It  has  twelve  churches  and 
convents,  several  synagogues  and  castles,  some  ruin- 
ous palaces,  belonging  formerly  to  old  Lithuanian 
families;  a  gymnasium;  manufactures  in  cloth,  sUk, 
and  weapons ;  and  a  flourishing  trade,  which  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population.  The  modem 
palace,  erected  here  by  Augustus  III.,  is  an  exten- 
sive and  handsome  edifice..  The  other  principal 
buildings  are  the  market-place,  the  equestrian  semi- 
nary, the  high  school,  the  academy  for  medical 
science,  connected  with  which  are  a  library,  colleo- 
tioii  in  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden.  Here, 
in  1586,  Stephan  Bathori  died  in  his  own  castle; 
and  here,  25th  November  1725,  Stanislas  Augustus 
abdicated  the  Polish  crown.    Pop.  15,100. 

GROG,  the  name  applied  in  the  navy  to  the 
mixture  of  rum  and  water  served  out  as  a  beverage 
to  the  men.  Under  recent  regulations,  men  who 
prefer  abstaining  from  grog  are  allowed  to  receive 
money  or  tea  in  lieu  thereof.  Forced  potations  of 
six-water  grog,  consisting  of  one  part  rum  to  six 
parts  of  sea- water,  are  administered  occasionally,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  dirtiness  and  some  other 
offences;  The  quaint  name  of  grog  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  a  nickname  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
introduced  it  into  the  service.  In  bad  weather,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough 
grogram  cloak;  the  sailors  thence  called  him  Old 
Grog,  and  then  transferred  the  name  to  the  drink. 

GROINED  VAULTING  is  that  kind  of  vault- 
ing in  which  the  vault  is  not  a  plain  barrel- vault 
from  end  to  end,  but  where  one  vault  cuts  into 
another.    The  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  is 
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called  tlie  groin.  In  Roman  architecture,  the  groins 
were  generally  left  as  a  plain  sharp  edge ;  in  Gothic, 
they  were  nsiially  protected  and  strengthened  with 
ribs.    See  Vaulting. 

GROMWELL  {lAthoapermum),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Boraginew,  having  a  funnel- 
shaped  corolla,  stamens  shorter  than  the  coroUa, 
and  achenia  of  stony  hardness.  Probably,  on  account 
of  the  last-mentioned  character,  extraordinary 
virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  them,  particularly 
to  the  Common  G.  {L.  officinale),  in  the  cure  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  which,  however,  were  wholly 
imaginary.  The  Common  G.  is  a  native  of  dry 
gravelly  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 
It  has  an  erect,  much-branched  stem,  broadly  lance- 
olate leaves,  and  small  greenish-yeUow  flowers. — 
Corn  G.  [L.  arvense)  wim  small  white  flowers,  is 
more  plentiful  in  Britain,  and  is  of  equally  vride 
geographic  distribution. — Two  species,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  L.  tinctoHum  and  L.  anchusoides, 
yield  a  dye-stuff  similar  to  alkanet,  and  which 
passes  under  that  name. 

GRO'NINGBST  (anc.  Gruoninga),  the  most  north- 
eastern province  of  the  Netherlands,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Han- 
over, on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Drenthe,  and 
on  the  W.  by  that  of  Friesland.  It  has  an  area 
of  896  square  nules,  and  in  1860  its  population 
amounted  to  206,122.  It  is  watered  by  me  Hunse, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  from  the  town 
of  Groningen  to  its  mouth  in  the  Lauwer  Sea,  by 
other  sm^  streams,  and  by  lakes  and  numerous 
canals.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and  is  protected  against 
the  sea  on  the  north  by  dykes.  The  soil,  which 
is  principally  aJluviimi,  forms  excellent  arable  land. 
The  north  of  the  province  contains  the  best  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
(towards  the  south-east)  is  marshy,  and  lies  in  pas- 
turage, which  supports  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and 
freat  numbers  of  highly  esteemed  horses  and  sheep, 
arming  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the 
people ;  fishing,  commerce,  and  trade  are  also  carried 
on,  as  well  as  manufactures  to  some  extent.  Ships 
and  butter  are  the  two  most  valuable  products  of 
the  province.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  of 
the  Frisian  race,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Reformed 
Church. 

GRONINGEN,  an  important  fortified  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Hunse,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Aa  with  that  stream,  22  nules  west 
of  Dollart  Bay.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  is 
surroimded  by  walls  and  a  fosse,  and  is  traversed 
by  canals  crossed  by  18  bridges.  The  Hunse 
is  here  converted  into  a  canal,  and  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  about  600  of  which  visit  the 
town  annually.  The  great  market-place,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  Holland,  is  662  feet  long  and 
389  feet  broad,  and  contains  the  beautiful  Gothic 
church  of  St  Martin's,  with  a  noble  tower  343 
feet  high,  the  highest  in  Holland.  The  university, 
founded  in  1614,  possesses  a  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  The  port 
of  G.  is  good ;  it  communicates  by  means  of  canals 
with  Doflart  Bay  on  the  east,  wim  the  Lauwer  Sea 
on  the  north-west,  and  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Zuider  Zee  at  Harlingen  on  the  west.  There  are 
Bhip-bmlding  yards  and  paper-nuUs.  Pop.  (1859) 
35,519. 

GROO'TB  BY'LANDT  (English,  Oreat  Island) 
lies  off  the  western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
in  North  Australia,  and  is  the  largest  island!^  in  that 
vast  inlet,  in  lat.  14°  S.,  and  long.  136°  40'  E.  Its 
extreme  length  and  breadth  are  about  40  miles 
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each.  The  centre  is  mountainous,  and  the  shores 
are  dry  and  barren. 

GROS,  Antoine  Jean,  Babon,  a  French  histori- 
cal painter,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  16th  March  1771, 
studied  in  the  school  of  David,  and  first  acquired 
celebrity  by  his  picture  of  Bonaparte  as  the  victor  of 
Areola.  The  latter  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
work,  that  he  appointed  G.  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission charged  with  collecting  the  objects  of  art 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Tolentino.  His  first  great  achievement,  however, 
was  the  '  PestifSrSs  de  Jaffa '  (The  Plague-smitten 
at  Jaffa),  which  was  executed  at  Versailles  in  1804. 
It  excited  prodigious  enthusiasm,  the  author  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  saloon  of  the  Louvre, 
where  the  picture  was  crowned  in  Ms  presence. 
Other  important  works  executed  by  G.  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire  are:  'Bonaparte  aux 
Pyramides,'  'Le  Combat  d'Aboukir,'  'La  BataiUe 
de  Wagram,' '  Charles-Quint  regu  d,  Saint-Denis  par 
Fran9ois  I"-'  After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  G. 
painted,  among  other  pictures, '  Le  Depart  Nocturne 
de  Louis  XVIIL  au  20  Mars  1815,'  'La  Duohesse 
d'Angoulfime  s'embarquant  ^  PauiUac,'  and  '  Charles 
X.  au  Camp  de  Reims.'  Besides  these,  he  finished, 
in  1824,  an  immense  work  for  the  cupola  of  the 
church  of  Saint-Genevifeve  in  Paris,  begun  in  1811, 
to  which,  say  his  coimtrymen,  '  there  is  nothing 
comparable.'  It  is  not  a  fresco,  but  a  painting 
executed  in  oil  upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  plaster, 
representing  the  four  great  dynasties  of  France 
doing  homage  to  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  nation. 
Charles  X.  was  so  charmed  vrith  the  work,  that  he 
raised  6.  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  and  doubled 
the  sum  which  the  painter  had  originally  stipulated 
for.  The  rise  of -the  romantic  school  bore  away 
from  him  the  tide  of  popularity,  and  G.  felt  the 
ebbing  of  his  fame  so  acutely,  that  it  is  suspected 
he  coromitted  suicide  in  a  fit  of  profound  chagrin. 
At  all  events,  his  body  was  drawn  out  of  the  Seine 
near  Meudon,  26th  June  1835.  G.'s  paintings  are 
aU  marked  Ijy  strength  of  effect,  and  dramatic 
movement  in  the  scene ;  they  are,  however,  deficient 
in  delicacy  and  sentiment,  and  exhibit  a  very 
ordinary  power  of  imagination. 

GRO'SBEAK  {Coccothraustes),  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  family  FringUlidoe,  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
great  thickness  of  the  biQ,  which  has  also  a  pro- 
portionate strength,  and  notwithstanding  the  small 


Grosbeak  (Loida  coccothrcmstes). 

size  of  the  birds,  is  used  for  breaking  the  stones 
of  cherries,  olives,  &c  The  Hawfinch  (q.  v.)  and 
Greenfinch  (q.  v.)  are  the  British  species,  nor  are 
there  any  others  in  Europe ;  but  some  are  found  in 
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other  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  beautiful  EvBNiNa 
G.  {F.  vespertina)  and  the  Eose-bbkasted  G.  [F. 
Ludoviciana)  in  North  America. 

GEO'SSENHAIN,  or  HABST,  foimerly  also  called 
Markgrafenhain,  is  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Roder,  20 
miles  north-west  of  Dresden.  It  is  famous  for  its 
woollen  and  cotton  manufactures.    Pop.  8500. 

GROSSETESTB,  Eobebt,  a  celebrated  EngUsh 
prelate  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born  at  Strad- 
brook,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  o. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  at  Paris. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  divine,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford.  In  1233,  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  at  once  commeuced 
in  the  most  vigorous  fashion  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  his  diocese.  The  most  conspicuous  and 
offensive  -ecclesiastical  sin  in  G.'s  days,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  (Innocent  IV.)' in  tjie  matter 
of  church  appointments.  It  was  common  for  His 
Holiness  to  make  grants  of  vacant  benefices  in 
England  to  Italians,  and  other  foreigners,  many  of 
whom,  it  would  appear,  never  shewed  face  in  this 
country  at  aU,  but  contented  themselves  with 
drawing  the  revenues  of  their  office.  This  was 
intolersfljle  to  a  man  like  G.,  and  he  set  himseU 
strongly  against  it,  incurring,  by  his  boldness,  a 
temporary  suspension  from  the  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal functions,  and  a  continual  menace  of  excom- 
munication. One  of  these  transactions  in  the  year 
1253  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  It 
is  alleged  by  some  writers  that  Innocent  wrote  to 
G.,  ordering  his  nephew,  an  Italian  youth,  to  be 
promoted  to  the  first  oanonry  that  should  be 
vacant  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  accompanying 
his  injunctions  with  threats.  The  bishop  was  filled 
with  indignation,  and  at  once  addressed  a  letter 
either  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  in  which  he 
declares,  that '  it  an  angel  from  heaven  commanded 
him  to  obey  a  mandate  so  absurd  and  sinful,  he 
would  not  do  it,'  and  compares  the  nepotislu  of 
the  pope  to  the  sin  of  Lucifer  and  Anti-Christ. 
Innocent,  according  to  these  writers,  was  violently 
enraged  at  his  opposition;  he  excommunicated  G., 
and  even  appointed  a  successor  to  the  bishopric, 
but  in  this  instance  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
was  harmless.  G.  quietly  appealed  to  the  tribunal 
of  Christ,  and  troubling  himseK  no  more  about 
the  matter,  continued  to  discharge  his  episcopal 
functions.  The  general  feeling  of  the  English  nation 
sustained  him;  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  went  on 
obeying  him  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  and  at  his 
death,  October  9,  1253,  Archbishop  Boniface  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services.  But  Dr  Lingard  (ii. 
p.  602)  has  shewn  that  the  mandate  came  not 
from  the  pope,  but  from  the  nuncio ;  that  Innocent, 
on  receiving  G.'s  reply,  not  only  rescinded  the 
order,  but  adopted  measures  for  the  reform  of  these 
abusive  appointments;  and  that  the  story  of  his 
having  died  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
rests  on  very  questionable  authority.  G.  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  one  of  the  '  reformers  before 
the  Keformation.'  It  is  assumed  that  because  he 
quarrelled  with  the  head  of  the  church  on  a  matter 
of  discipline,  he  must  have  been  a  'Protestant.' 
But  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact  than 
such  an  assumption.  He  belonged  to  that  class 
of  minds  who  look  at  truth  not  from  the  side  of 
doctrine,  but  of  practice.  He  would  have  accepted, 
with  acquiescence,  any  new  doctrine  from  the 
Vatican,  but  a  knavish  trick  was  not  to  be 
endured,  even  at  the  hands  of  an  angel  from 
heaven !  It  is  in  the  last  degree  futile,  therefore, 
to  claim  him  as  a  predursor  of  men  like  Luthsr, 


or  Calvin,  or  Knox.  In  politics,  he  was  a  con- 
stitutionalist, and  a  friend  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  heartily  interested  in  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  such  liberty  as  England  then  enjoyed. 
His  learning  was  prodigious,  almost  inspiring  awe 
among  his  contemporaries.  Latip,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  music  were 
among  his  attainments.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  is  also  particularly  lauded.  G.  was  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  authors  that  England  ever 
produced.  The  list  of  his  works,  as  given  by  Dr 
Pegge,  of  which  only  a  few  have  been  published, 
occupies  25  closely-printed  pages  in  quarto.  For 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  his  life  and  character, 
see  Mr  Bi;ewer's  Monumenta  Franciscana,  and  the 
collection  of  his  letters  edited  by  Mr  Luard,  and 
published  (1862)  under  the  title,  Boberti  Orosseteste 
ISpiscopi  quondam  Lincolniensis  Epistolce. 

GROSSTJLAEIA'OE^,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  containing  about  100  known 
species,  all  shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  climates, 
and  chiefly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  have 
alternate  lobed  leaves.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5-cleft,  the 
tube  entirely  or  in  part  adherent  to  the  ovary ;  the, 
petals  are  very  small,  alternate  with  the  segments 
of  the  calyx;  the  stamens  are  alternate  with  the 
petals,  and  inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx; 
the  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two  opposite  parietal 
placentse ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  flower,  having  numerous  seeds  im- 
mersed ia  pulp,  and  suspended  by  long  threads ;  the 
testa  externally  gelatinous,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
homy  albumen.  The  most  important  species  of  the 
order  are  the  Gooseberry  (q.  v.)  and  Currants  (q.  v.). 

GKOSSWA'EDEIN  (Magyar,  Nagy-Varad),  a 
town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  South 
Bihar,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  the  Sabes 
Koriis  ('  the  rapid  Kijros'),  38  miles  south-south-east 
of  Debreczin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  of  a  non-united  Greek  bishop,  and  consists  of 
the  town  of  G.  proper,  and  eight  suburbs.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  was  formerly  a 
fortress.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  churches, 
of  which  there  are  22,  including  the  cathedral,  a 
magnificent  edifice.  A  great  trade,  is  carried  on 
here,  especially  in  pottery,  in  cattle-rearing,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  town  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Vienna.  Pop.  with  the  suburbs, 
21,300;  without  the  suburbs,  8100.  G.  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Turks  in  1660,  and  by  the 
Austrians  in  1692. 

GROTE,  George,  politician  and  historian,  was 
bom  1794  at  ClayhiU,  Beckenham,  Kent.  He  is  of 
German  extraction,  his  ancestors  having  settled  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  His 
grandfather,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  G.  Prescott, 
founded  the  London  bank  still  known  by  their 
joint  names.  G.  was  educated  at  the  Charter  House, 
and  entered  his  father's  bank  as  a  clerk  when  only 
16.  In  the  intervals  of  business,  he  studied  vpith 
unremitting  ardour.  In  the  year  1823,  he  began 
to  amass  materials  for  a  History  of  Greece.  Being, 
however,  heartily  and  enthusiastically  attached  tb 
the  cause  of  progress  aid  political  freedom,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  agitation  for  the  amendraent 
of  the  representation  which  ended  in  the  Reform 
Bin  of  1832.  In  December  of  that  year,  he  success- 
fully contested  the  city  of  London  as  a  radical 
reformer,  and  continued  to  represent  the  city  until 
his  voluntary  retirement  in  1841.  In  parhament 
he  became  the  champion  of  vote  by  ballot,  and 
his  annual  speeches  on  behalf  of  secret  voting  are 
believed,'  by  the  friends  of  the  ballot,  to  nave 
remained  unanswered  to  this  day.  After  an  honour- 
able and  consistent  parliamentary  career,  he  retired 
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from  political  life,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
his  History  of  Greece.  G.  proposed,  in  his  own 
words,  to  '  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas,' 
and  he  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  nobly- 
accomplished  his  task.  The  compliment  which 
he  pays  to  others  may  safely  be  applied  to  himself, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  his  History  of  Greece  (12 
vols.  Lond.  1846 — 1856),  that '  the  poets,  historians, 
orators,  and  philosophers  of  Greece  have  been  all 
rendered  both  more  intelligible  and  more  instruc- 
tive to  the  student ;  and  the  general  picture  of  the 
Grecian  world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree 
of  fidelity  which,  considering  our  imperfect  mate- 
rials, it  is  curious  to  contemplate.'  His  views 
of  Greek,  and  especially  of  Athenian  poHtics,  are  by 
some  supposed  to  be  unduly  tinged  by  his  English 
notions  and  feelings,  and  many  will  think  him  less 
eminent  as  a  pohtical  or  historical  philosopher  than 
as  an  historian.  The  style  is  sometimes  complained 
of  as  dry  and  unattractive;  but  his  History,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  a  noble  m.onument  of  erudition  and 
genius,  and  beyond  all  question  the  best  History 
of  Greece  extant.  G.  has  also  vrritten  some  pam- 
phlets on  questions  of  the  day,  and  contributions 
to  the  reviews  on  classical  subjects. 

GEOTB'SQXJB,  a  style  of  classical  ornament,  so 
called,  in  the  13tli  c,  from  its  having  been  redis- 
covered in  the  excavations  made  in  the  baths  of 
Titus  and  other  ancient  Roman  buildings,  the 
ItaUau  word  grotto  applying  to  any  subterranean 
chamber.  This  light,  fantastic  style  was  much  in 
favour  during  the  Renaissance.  It  abounds  in 
all  kinds  of  transformations,  from  the  animal  to 
the  vegetable,  and  mingles  all  the  natural  kingdoms 
in  the  most  fanciful  and  picturesque  confusion. 
The  name  grotesque  thus  came  by  degrees  to  mean 


Grotesque. 

a  fanciful  combination  of  natural  ideas  as  appHed 
to  ornament.  Thus,  all  the  picturesque  animal 
and  vegetable  inventions  of  the  medieval  artists  are 
grotesques.  Some  of  these  are  very  beautiful,  and 
others  very  picturesque,  and,  generally,  an  idea  of 
some  value,  such  as  boldness,  fierceness,  dignity, 
&c.,  is  expressed.  In  this  mode  of  appKcation,  the 
grotesque  is  a  valuable  quality  in  art;  it  is  only 
when  it  becomes  debased,  as  in  the  monstrosities 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  its  value  is  lost. 

GRO'TIXJS,  Hugo,  or  Db  Geoot,  was  born  at 
Delft,  10th  April  1583.  His  father,  Jan  de  Groot, 
was  burgomaster  of  the  town,  and  also  cixrator  of 
the  university  of  Leyden.  In  his  11th  year  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  studying  under  Joseph  Scaliger. 
In  his  15th  year  he  took  his  degree.  In  the 
following  year  he  accompanied  Olden  Bameveldt, 
the  grand-pensionary,  on  his  embassy  to  France, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  his 
talents  and  conduct  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Henry  IV.  On  his  return,  he  began  to  practise  as 
a  lawyer ;  and  in  1607  was  appointed  fiscal-general, 
and  in  1613  council-pensionary  at  Rotterdam.  But 
the  disputes  between  the  Remonstrants  and  their 
opponents  were  now  at  their  height  in  Holland ; 
Olden  Barneveldt  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  former,  and  G.  also  supported 
them  by  his  writings  and  favour.  These  reli- 
gious, or  rather  theological  strifes  had,  however, 
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a  political  significance  also;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  both  Olden  Barneveldt  and  G.  were 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  by  the  dominant 
party  under  Prince  Maurice  (see  Barneveldt). 
Olden  Barneveldt  was  beheaded  in  1619,  and  G. 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  castle  of 
Lovenstein.  He  escaped,  however,  by  the  contriv- 
ance of  his  wife,  who  managed  to  have  him  carried 
out  of  the  castle  in  a  chest  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  books  and  linen,  while  she  remained  in  prison 
iu  his  stead.  Her  devotion  was  applauded  even  by 
his  stem  masters,  and  she  was  set  at  liberty. 

For  some  time,  G.  wandered  about  in  the  Catholic 
portion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  finally  escaped  to 
France,  where  Louis  XIII.  bestowed  upon  him  a 
pension  of  3000  livres;  but  not  paying  sufficient 
court  to  Richelieu,  he  lost  the  king's  favour,  and 
in  1631  his  pension  was  withdrawn.  A  friendly 
letter  from  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange  induced 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country;  but  by  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies,  sentence  of  perpetual  exile 
was  soon  passed  upon  him.  He  now  removed  to 
Hamburg,  and,  while  there,  he  received  invitations 
from  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Spain ; 
but  the  protection  promised  him  by  the  Chancellor 
Oxenstiem,  and  Queen  Christina's  taste  for  litera- 
ture, induced  him  to  enter  the  Swedish  service 
in  1634.  As  ambassador  at  the  French  court  (1635 
— 1645),  he  gained  universal  respect.  On  his  return 
to  Sweden,  he  passed  through  his  native  country, 
and  was  received  in  Amsterdam  with  the  most 
distinguished  honour.  Equally  flattering  was  his 
reception  by  the  Swedish  queen ;  but  the  literaiy 
dilettantism  of  Christina's  court  did  not  suit  so 
serious  and  soKd  a  scholar,  whose  thoughts  were 
always  of  the  broadest  and  most  forecasting  nature. 
Besides,  the  climate  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  he  was  probably  anxious  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  land.  In  conse- 
quence, he  sent  in  his  resignation  of  office  to  the 
queen,  who,  when  she  found  that  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  stay,  presented  him  with  a  sum  of 
10,000  crowns  and  some  costly  plate,  besides 
placing  at  his  disposal  a  vessel  to  conduct  him 
down  the  Baltic  to  Lubeck.  A  storm  compelled 
him  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  While 
proceeding  towards  Liibeok,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness,  and  died  at  Rostock,  28th  August 
1645.  To  the  talents  of  a  most  able  statesman,  G. 
united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He  was  a 
profound  and  enlightened  theologian— perhaps  the 
best  exegete  of  his  day,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
an  acute  philosopher,  a  judicious  historian,  and  a 
splendid  jurist.  Altogether,  he  was  what  Mgnage 
called  him, '  a  monster  of  erudition.'  His  metrical 
translations  from  the  Greek  authors  also  display 
superior  poetical  powers;  he  was  one  of  the  best 
modem  vpritera  of  Latin  verse,  and  likewise  com- 
posed poems  in  the  Dutch  language.  In  spite  of 
his  broken,  wandering,  and  checkered  career,  G. 
found  time  to  write  a  great  variety  of  works.  The 
first  was  the  Mare  Liberum,  in  which  he  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  Dutch  East  India  trade.  His 
chief  work,  however,  is  that  entitled  Be  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,  which  has  been  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  may  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  international  law,  and  has  long  been 
used  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in  many  univer- 
sities. Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention 
Annates  et  Historice  de  Rebus  Belgicis  (Amsterdam, 
1657),  written  in  a  style  that  equals  Tacitus  for 
concise  and  pointed  power;  Annotationes  in  Vetus 
Testamentum  (Paris,  1644) ;  Annotationes  in  Novum 
Testarmntum  (Paris,  1644);  De  Satisfactione  Christi; 
and  De  Veritate  Seligionis  Christiance  (Leyden, 
1627),     translated     even     into     several    Oriental 
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languages,  and  remarkable  for  its  clear  arrangement, 
vigorous  logic,  and  eloquent  style.  It  is  reckoned 
the  best '  apology'  for  Ckristianity  in  modern  times. 
— Compare  Butler,  Life  of  Grotius  (London,  1826) ; 
De  Vries,  Huig  de  Oroot  en,  Maria  van  Meigersber- 
gen  (Amst.  1827) ;  Creuzer,  Luther  und  Hugo 
Grotius  (Heidelb.  1846). 

GRp'TTA  DEL  CANE,  or  GROTTO  OF  THE 
DOG,  is  a  noted  cave  near  Naples,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Agnano  and  of  Puzzuoli.  It  is  about  10 
feet  deep,  4  feet  wide,  and  9  high,  and  is  so  fuU 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  near  the  floor,  that 
little  animals  introduced  into  it  soon  die,  and 
tapers  placed  near  the  ground  are  extinguished. 
This  cave  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
practice  of  introducing  small  dogs,  which  are  soon 
almost  deprived  of  life  by  the  gas,  but  recover  if 
quickly  plunged  into  water. 

GROTTA'GLIB,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
province  of  Terra  d'Otrauto,  about  12  miles  north- 
east of  Tarahto.  Pop.  7460.  It  dates  its  origin 
from  the  10th  c,  when  the  inhabitants  of  several 
surrounding  villages,  that  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  Longobards  and  Saracens,  sought  refuge  here, 
and  gave  the  name  of  G.  to  their  new  dwellings, 
from  the  grotte  or  oaves  which  intersect  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  town  stands. 
_  GROUND,  in  Painting,  the  coating  or  prepara- 
tion put  on  'the  surface  of  the  panel,  board,  or 
canvas  on  which  a  picture  is  to  be  painted.  Artists 
attach  great  importance  to  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  ground,  as  tending  in  no  small  degree  to 
affect  the  technical  quaJity  of  the  work.  In  forming 
an  opinion  on  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  kind  of 
ground  used  is  always  taken  into  consideration,  for 
in  different'  epochs  and  schools,  particular  grounds 
were  used.  The  works  of  the  Italian  school  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  time  of  Raphael  were  all 
painted  on  white  grounds,  and  almost  always  on 
panels,  even  when  the  works  were  large,  and  many 
pieces  had  to  be  joined.  The  preparation  was 
composed  of  gesso,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  chalk  mixed 
with  size,  and  the  ground  was  of  course  absorbent. 
Afterwards,  when  canvas  came  to  be  generally 
used,  the  works  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools 
were  generally  painted  on  an  oil  ground  of  a 
duU  red  colour ;  and  when  this  was  not  covered 
by  the  artist  with  a  thick  impasto  or  body  of 
paint,  the  picture  was  apt  to  become  black  and 
heavy,  a  fault  very  marked  in  the  works  of  the 
school  of  the  Carracci  and  the  Neapolitan  and 
later  Roman  schools.  The  works  of  the  Dutch 
and  Memish  masters,  which  are  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  and  transparency,  were  painted  on  light 
grounds,  varying  from  white  to  gray,  and  their 
practice  is  generally  followed  in  tms  country  and 
in  the  modern  schools  abroad.  The  term  ground  is 
also  applied  to  different  parts  of  a  picture,  as  the 
foreground,  or  portion  of  the  picture  on  which  are 
placed  the  figures  or  objects  represented  as  nearest 
the  spectator ;  iachgrmmd,  the  part,  particularly  in 
portraits,  behind  or  on  which  it  is  intended  to  set 
off  or  reheve  the  head,  figure,  or  group  depicted. 
The  portion  of  a  model  or  carving  from  which  the 
figures  are  projected,  is  styled  the  ground. 

GROUND-ANNUAL,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
is  an  annual  rent  or  annuity  paid  by  the  owner  of 
land  to  a  creditor  or  to  the  vendor  of  the  land,  and 
in  most  respects  corresponds  to  Ground-rent  (q.  v.) 
in  England,  though  the  parties  stand  in  a  converse 
relation.  It  also  resembles  a  R.ent-oharge  (q.  v.) 
in  England,  with  a  like  distinction.  Thus,  when  a 
vendor  sells  his  land,  and  instead  of  taking  a 
liuup  sum  for  the  price,  prefers  a  sum  by  way  of  a 


perpetual  annuity  or  rent,  he  conveys  the  land  in  fee 
to  the  disponee  or  purchaser,  subject  to  this  ground- 
annual,  which  is  a  burden  on  the  lands  for  ever 
after.  The  vendor  or  creditor  is  then  called  the 
ground-annualer,  and  if  the  ground-annual  is  not 
paid,  he  is  entitled  as  a  remedy  to  poind  the 
groimd,  i.e.,  seize  all  the  goods,  whether  of  the 
owner  or  his  tenants,  which  are  found  on  the  lands, 
and  pay  himself,  or  he  may  sue  the  debtor.  But 
he  cannot,  as  a  ground-landlord  can  do  in  England, 
poind  the  goods  of  the  debtor's  tenants  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  current  term's  rent  or  arrears  due 
by  them. 

GROUND  DOVE  and  GROUND  PIGEON  are 
names  given  to  those  birds  of  the  family  Columbidce 
which  m  characters  and  habits  approach  most  to 
the  ordiuary  gallinaceous  type.  They  have  short 
and  rounded  wings,  with  much  inferior  power  of 
fligh^  to  pigeons  in  general ;  their  legs  are  longer, 
and  their  feet  rather  adapted  for  walking  than  for 
grasping.  They  are  little  arboreal  in  their  habits, 
but  Uve  mostly  on  the  ground.  Many  of  them 
run  very  quickly.  They  have  not  in  general  much 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  but  among  them  ore  the 
beautiful  Bronze- wings  (q.  v.)  of  Australia. 

GROUND -IVY  (Glechdma  Jiederacea,  united 
with  the  genus  Nipeta  by  some  botanists  as  N. 
Glechoma),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiates,  a 
common  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  waste  places,  plantations,  hedges,  &c.,  in 
a  dry  soil.  It  has  a  creeping  stem,  kidney-shaped 
crenate  leaves,  and  axillary  blue  flowers  growing  in 
threes.  The  flowers  have  four  ascending  stamens, 
two  long  and  two  short,  a  15-nerved  5-toothed  and 
equal  calyx,  the  anthers  before  bursting  approaching 
in  pairs  and  forming  a  cross.  A  tea  prepared  from 
the  leaves  is  in  great  repute  among  the  poor  in 
many  places,  and  the  plant  is  stimulant,  aromatic, 
and  of  use  in  pectoral  complaints.  The  leaves  were 
formerly  used  in  England  for  clarifying  and  flavour- 
ing ale,  which  was  then  called  Gill-ale  or  GeU-ale, 
from  Gill  or  Gell,  an  old  name  of  this  plant ;  but 
this  use  has  been  discontinued  since  the  introduction 
of  hops. 

GROUND-NUT,  a  term  variously  employed, 
to  denote  the  seed  of  the  Arachis  liypogcea  (see 
Arachis),  and  the  tubers  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants,  also  caUed  Eaeth-nuts  (q.  v.). 

GROUND-RENT,  in  the  Law  of  England,  is  the 
rent  which  a  person,  who  iutends  to  build  upon  a 
piece  of  ground,  pays  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of 
the  ground  for  a  certain  specified  term,  usually  99 
years.  The  usual  arrangement  between  the  owner 
of  the  freehold  of  laud  and  a  speculating  builder,  is 
of  this  kind.  The  builder  pays  a  certain  annual 
sum  by  way  of  rent  to  the  owner,  who  is  thereafter 
called  the  ground-landlord,  and  then  commences  to 
build  upon  the  land.  The  builder  then  lets  the 
houses,  and  in  doing  so  he  of  course  includes  in  the 
rent  which  he  puts  upon  each  house  a  proportionate 
part  of  this  ground-rent,  which  he  himself  is  bound 
to  pay  to  the  ground-landlord,  so  that  practically 
the  tenant  pays  both,  the  rent  and  the  ground-rent, 
the  latter  being  so  called  because  it  issues  out  of 
the  ground,  independently  of  what  is  built  upon 
it.  Ground-rents  often  form  a  safe  investment  for 
capital,  because  the  security  is  good.  This  security 
consists  in  the  ground-landlord  being  able,  when- 
ever his  ground-rent  is  in  arrear,  to  distrain  aU 
the  goods  and  chattels  he  finds  on  the  premises, 
to  whomsoever  they  may  belong;  and  as  the 
ground-rent  is  generally  a  small  sum,  compared  with 
the  furniture  of  the  tenant,  he  is  always  sure  to 
recover  its  fuU  amount.  This  power  of  distress 
exists  whether  the  tenant  has  paid  his  rent  to  his 
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own  landlord  or  not ;  but  if  at  any  time  the  tenant 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  ground-landlord  the 
ground-rent,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  hia  own  land- 
lord in  general  to  pay,  he  may  deduct  such  sum 
from  the  next  rent  he  pays,  or,  as  it  is  called; 
may  set  off  the  one  against  the  other  so  far  as  it 
will  go.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  thus  two 
landlords.  The  ground-landlord  is  the  over-land- 
lord, and  has  the  paramount  security ;  the  other 
landlord  is  landlord  to  the  tenant  who  actually 
occupies,  but  is  himself  tenant  to  the  ground-land- 
lord, for  he  merely  holds  a  lease.  He  is  what  is 
called  a  mesne  landlord.  At  the  end  of  the  99  years, 
or  whatever  other  term  is  fixed  upon,  the  whole  of 
the  building  becomes  the  property  of  the  ground- 
landlord,  for  the  interest  of  the  builder  or  hia 
assignees  then  empires  by  efSuxion  of  time;  and 
as  the  building  is  a  fixture,  and  cannot  be 
carried  away,  it  thus  falls  in  to  -  the  landlord, 
and  often  thereby  creates  a  great  accession  of 
wealth. 

Ground-rent  corresponds  to  feu,  in  Scotland,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  feu-rent  in  the  latter  case 
lasts  for  ever,  there  being  no  definite  term  fixed  for 
its  ceasing. 

GROUKD  SQUIRREL  (Tamias),  a  genua  of 
rodent  quadrupeds  of  the  Squirrel  family,  differing 
from  the  true  squirrels  in  the  possession  of  cheek- 

E ouches,  in  having  a  more  slender  body  and  shorter 
igs,  and  in  other  less  important  particulars ;  but 
most  of  all  in  their  habits,-  residing  chiefly  on  the 
ground,  and  seldom  ascending  trees  to  any  consi- 
derable height.  They  are  of  small  size,  are  all 
longitudinally  striped  on  the  back  and  sides,  are 
extremely  active  and  restless,  and  emit  a  peculiar 
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'chipping  clucking  sound,  very  widely  differing 
from  the  quacking,  chattering  cry  of  the  squirrels.' 
A  well-known  species  is  the  Hackee  or  Chip- 
PINO  Squireel  [T.  Lysteri)  of  North  America,  of 
a  brownish-gray  colour,  striped  with  black  and 
yellowish  white,  the  belly  white.  It  is  much  per- 
secuted by  boys,  with  whom  the  hunting  of  it  is 
a  favourite  sport.  The  far  is  used  for  muffs, 
tippets,  &o.  Other  species  of  G.  S.  are  found  in 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

GROUNDLING  (Botia  tcmia),  a  smaU  fish  of 
the  family  Cyprinidm,  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of 
England.  It  is  never  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
long.  It  receives  its  name  from  habitually  keeping 
close  to  the  bottom.  It  is  probably  often  mistaken 
for  the  Loach  (q.  v.),  which  it  much  resembles ;  but, 
besides  its  smaller  size,  it  is  of  a  much  more  com- 
pressed form,  and  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
forked  spine  beneath  each  eye.  These  have  been 
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made  generic  distinctions.  Several  species  having 
these  characters  are  found  in  the  Ganges. 

GROU'NDSBL,  the  common  name  of  those 
species  of  Senecio  (q.  v.)  which  have  small  heads  of 
flowers  either  destitute  of  ray  or  with  the  ray  rolled 
back.  The  Common  G.  {S.  vulgaris),  one  of  the  most 
plentiful  of  weeds  in  waste  and  cultivated  grounds 
in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  usually 
destitute  of  ray.  It  is  a  coarse-looking  annual, 
of  rapid  growth,  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  with 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  small  yellow  heads  of  flowers ; 
flowering  at  aU  seasons,  even  in  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  mild ;  and  its  seeds,  like  those  of  other 
CompositcB,  are  widely  diffused  by  means  of  their 
hairy  pappus,  being  wafted  about  by  the  wind.  It 
has  a  rather  disagreeable  smeU ;  but  birds  are  very 
fond  of  the  young  buds  and  leaves,  and  cage-birds 
'are  fed  on  them.  It  has  a  saltish  taste,  whence  its 
name.  Its  leaves,  beaten  into  a  coarse  pulp,  and 
externally  applied  to  the  stomach,  cause  vomiting 
some  hours  after  their  application ;  it  also  makes 
a  good  poultice  for  boils  and  sprains. — The  other 
British  species  are  weeds  of  very  similar  appearance, 
but  are  stronger,  have  a  more  disagreeable  odour, 
and  are  viscid  to  the  touch. — Like  other  annual 
weeds,  the  groundsels  are  to  be  hoed  down  or  pulled 
as  they  appear,  when  the  ground  is  in  crop. 

GROUP,  the  combining  of  several  bodies  so  as 
to  form  an  agreeable  whole.  In  drawing,  one  or 
more  groups  compose  the  picture.  A  bunch  of 
grapes,  a  cone,  or  a  pyramid  have  been  taken  by 
different  artists  as  the  model  form  of  a  group. 

GROUSE  {Tetrao),  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds, 
which,  as  defined  by  Linnaeus,  included  partridges, 
quails,  and  all  the  birds  now  forming  the  family 
Tetraonidce,  and  divided  into  many  genera.  The 
Tetraonidas  have  a  very  short  biU,  rather  thick, 
sharp,  and  a  little  curved,  and  very  generally  a 
naked  red  patch  over  or  behind  the  eye.  They 
have  three  toes  before,  and  generally  one  hind  toe, 
placed  high  on  the  tarsus,  but  the  Mnd  toe  is  often 
very  short,  and  sometimes  wanting.  Those  to  which 
the  name  G.  is  popularly  given  have  the  legs 
feathered  to  the'  feet,  but  in  the  genus  Tetrao,  as 
now  restricted  by  ornithologists,  the  toes  are  not 
feathered ;  in  moorf owl  and  ptarmigan,  they  are  com- 
pletely so,  and  these  have  therefore  been  separated 
into  a  distinct  genus,  Lagopus.  Partridges,  quails, 
&c.,  which  have  not  the  tarsi  feathered,  are  regarded 
as  connecting  the  families  Tetraonidas  and  PJiagi- 
anidcB,  and  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  latter, 
although  their  intimate  connection  with  the  former 
is  generally  recognised.  Some  of  the  Tetraonidce 
are  polygamous,  and  this  is  the  case  with  aU,  or 
almost  all,  the  species  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  whilst 
those  of  Lagopus,  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  pair. — 
The  genus  Tetrao  contains  the  largest  birds  of  the 
family,  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  almost  no  other 
gallinaceous  birds.  They  have  a  fuU  figure,  with 
much  muscular  power,  the  tail  is  longer  than  in 
most  of  the  family,  is  composed  of  broad  feathers, 
and  generally  rounded.  The  females  differ  very 
considerably  in  plumage  from  the  males,  which  are 
often  resplendent  in  black,  brown,  green,  and  blue. 
The  species  are  natives  of  the  northern  and  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the 
regions  in  which  the  Tetraonidce  in  general  are  most 
abundant,  although  some  of  the  farSly  are  found  in 
warmer  and  more  southern  countries. — The  largest 
species  of  Tetrao  is  the  Capercailzie  (q.v.).  Wood 
G.,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods  (T.  urogallus) ;  and  next 
to  it,  among  Eul-opean  species,  ranks  the  Black- 
cock (q.v.),  (T.  tetrix),  the  only  other  European 
species  indeed,  if  the  somewhat  rare  T.  hybridus  of 
continental  Europe,  the  Sacklehahn  of  the  Swedes 
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(see  Blackcock),  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
mere  accidental  mtermixture  of  these  two. — The 
Pinnated  G.,  or  Prairie  Hen  {T.  cupido)  of  North 
America,  is  rather  smaller  than  the  blackcock  ;  the 

feneral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  yellowish-red,  with 
ars  and  orossings  of  black ;  the  tail  is  very  short 
and  much  rounded.  The  male  has  neck-tufts  of 
narrow  feathers,  the  largest  of  which  are  iive  inches 
long,  and  is  still  more  remarkably  adorned  with  two 
loose  pendulous  wrinkled  skins,  extending  along  the 
sides  of  the  neck  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  capable 
of  inflation  with  air,  and  when  inflated,  resembling 
in  bulk,  colour,  and  surface,  middle-sized  oranges. 
This  species  of  G.  chiefly  inhabits  dry  open  dis- 
tricts, studded  with  trees  or  patches  of  brushwood. 
It  was  at  one  time  common  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the  western  prairies,  but 
has  always  become  rare  as  a  district  has  become 
cultivated  and  populous,  notwithstanding  laws  in 
some  cases  enacted  for  its  preservation.  It  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  where  it 
was  at  one  time  so  extremely  abundant,  that  children 
were  constantly  employed  to  prevent  its  depre- 
dations in  the  cultivated  fields,  and  multitudes 
were  shot  and  trapped  merely  to  be  thrown  away. 
In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States  it 
exists,  but  is  not  abundant.  It  congregates  in 
flocks  in  winter,  which  break  up  into  smSler  parties 
in  spring.  The  males  have  many  combats  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season.  Their  voice  is 
described  as  a  low  tooting  or  booming.  They  strut, 
after  the  manner  of  turkey-cooks,  with  wmgs  let 
down  to  the  ground,  and  neck-feathers  erected. 
Certain  spots,  itnown  in  the  western  parts  of 
America  as  their  scraiching-places,  seem  to  be 
specially  appropriated  for  their  displays  and 
combats,  and  there  considerable  numbers  often  meet 
about  daybreak,  dispersing  again  after  the  sun  is 
up.  Many  are  shot  on  such  occasions.  The  food  of 
the  Pinnated  G.  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  the  buds 
of  trees  and  bushes,  insects,  S;c.  It  is  highly  prized 
for  the  table  in  those  parts  of  America  where  it  is 
rare.  The  flesh  resembles  that  of  the  blackcock. — 
The  Spotted  G.,  or  CAUADiAif  G.  {T.  Canadensis), 
is  smaller  than  ihe  Pinnated  G.,  about  equal  to  the 
Scottish  moorfowl.  It  inhabits  the  nortiiern  parts 
of  America,  and  is  plentiful  near  Hudson's  Bay.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  forests  of  pine  or  fir,  feeding 
much  ii}.  winter  on  the  leaves  and  brauchlets  of 
these  trees,  as  weU  as  on  their  seeds,  whence  it  is 
often  called  the  Spruce  Partridge.  I^om  this  food 
the  flesh  acquires  a  strong  and  peculiar  flavour  in 
winter.  The  plumage  of  ttie  upper  parts  is  mostly 
brownish-black,  transversely  barred  with  brownish- 
gray  ;  in  some  parts  varying  to  a  rusty  orange.  The 
tail  is  rounded. — ^The  Dusky  G.  {T.  obscurus)  is  a 
species  almost  as  large  as  the  capercailzie,  a  native 
01  the  shady  forests  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  and 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  The  general  colour  is 
blaokish-brown,  the  wings  lighter.  The  tail  is  large 
and  rounded. — The  Moobfowi.  (q.  v.),  or  Red  G.  of 
Britain,  is  allied  to  the  ptarmigans  rather  than  to 
these  species,  and  is  osdled  Red  Ptarmigan  by 
some  systematic  writers,  although  it  is  the  species 
to  which,  in  popular  language,  the  name  G.  is 
almost  exclusively  appropriated  in  Britain.  Other 
species,  often  popularly  called  G.,  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  BoNAsiA,  Cock  of  the  Plains,  Ganga, 

SrEBHAPTBS,  &C. 

GROVES  have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been 
associated  with  religious  rites,  being  chosen  as 
suitable  places  for  them,  or  even  planted  in  order 
to  this  use.  The  pleasantness  of  groves  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this,  but  probably  far  less 
than  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  solemnity  natur- 
ally excited  by  the  gloom  of  deep  forests.    Groves 


became  so  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of 
sacrifice  and  other  religious  rites,  that  the  planting 
of  a  grove  became  itself  an  act  of  religion,  like  the 
erection  of  an  altar  or  the  building  of  a  temple. 
Thus, '  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and 
called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting 
God'  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  plant  groves  near  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  (Deut.  xvi.  21,  22),  Because  of  their  association 
with  idolatry,  and  with  the  cruel  and  abominable 
rites  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  neighbours 
of  the  Jews. 

GROWING  CORN  on  a  farm,  or  on  land  let 
to  a  tenant,  may  be  distrained  in  England  by  the 
landlord  for  rent  which  is  already  due  and  in  arrear; 
that  is,  the  landlord  may  seize  and  sell  the  com  to 
pay  his  rent.  In  Scotland,  growing  corn  may  also  be 
sec[uestrated  by  the  landlord  (which  means  the  same 
thing) ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  for  the  rent  which 
is  current,  and  which  will  become  due  for  the  same 
year  to  which  the  crop  belongs.  In  England,  the 
landlord  can  distrain  for  several  years'  rent  at  one 
time. 

GROWLER  {Orystea  sahnoidea),  a  fish  of  the 
Perch  family,  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
North  America,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
York.  It  attains  a  length  of  two  feet.  It  is  of  an 
olive  colour,  dark  on  the  upper  parts,  and  becoming 
grayish-white  beneath.  The  G.  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  It  affords  good  sport  to  anglers. 
It  receives  its  name  from  a  sound  which  it  emits. 
The  genus  Grystes  has  small  scales  and  only  fine 
cardlike  teeth.  Another  species  is  found  in  the 
Macquarie  River,  in  New  Holland. 

GRUB,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  larvae 
of  coleopterous  insects.     See  Coleoptbra.      Some 

rbs  are  too  well  known  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
the  injury  they  do  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
thus  we  hear  of  crops  suffering  from  the  grub,  but 
different  species  are  destructive  to  different  kinds 
of  plants.  The  most  important  are  noticed  imder 
their  proper  names,  and  reference  is  made  from  the 
more  important  cidtivated  plants  to  those  grubs 
most  hurtfid  to  them. 

GRUBBER,  an  agricultural  implement  which 
has  recently  come  into  very  general  use,  and  of 
which  there  are  many  forms  or  varieties,  all,  how- 
ever, essentially  the  same  in  their  principle  as  well 
as  in  their  uses.  Some  of  the  forms  are  called  by 
their  inventors  OuUivatora  and  Scarifiera.  The 
grubber  consists  of  a  framework  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  in  which  are  fixed  tinea  or  teeth,  somewhat 
like  those  of  a  harrow,  but  curved,  and  so  placed 
as  to  enter  the  ground  somewhat  obliquely  when 
the  implement  moves  forward;  the  whole  moving 
on  wheels,  by  which  the  depth  to  which  the  teeth 
may  penetrate  is  regulated;  it  is  provided  with 
various  mechanical  adaptations,  enabling  the  work- 
man somewhat  to  vary  the  depth,  or  to  lift  the 
teeth  out  of  the  ground  partially  or  altogether,  when 
it  may  be  necessary  to  clear  them  of  obstnictive 
«lods  or  accumulations  of  weeds,  to  turn  at  the  head 
of  a  ridge,  or  to  travel  to  or  from  the  field.  The 
grubber  is  sometimes  used  for  tearing  up  clover- 
fields  and  stubbles  before  the  plough  is  used,  but 
more  generally  in  land  already  ploughed,  to  stir 
it  afrefli,  to  clear  it  of  weeds,  to  bring  clods  to  the 
surface,  that  they  may  be  broken,  &c.  A  grubber 
with  five  teeth  gives  work  for  two  strong  horses. 

GRU'GRU,  the  grub  or  larva  of  Galandra 
palmarum  (also  called  Ehyncophorus  paknarum,  and 
Cordylia  palmarum),  an  insect  of  the  weevil  family 
(Shyncophorce),  inhabiting  Guiana  and  Other  tropical 
parts  of  America.  The  perfect  insect  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.     The  grub  is  an  ugly  inactive 
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creature  of  a  wMtisli  cream  colour,  as  long  and  as 
thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  lives  in  the  soft  and 
spongy  central  part  of  the  Cabbage  Palm  {Euterpe 
oleracea),  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  extremely  fat 
and  oily,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  not  only 
by  the  Indians,  but  by  many  of  the  European 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  particularly  the 
Dutch.  It  is  cooked  by  roasting,  and  eaten  with 
bread  and  butter,  after  being  sprinkled  with  cayenne 
pepper.  The  fragrance  of  roasted  grugru  is  said  to 
be  most  tempting  to  epicures.  A  cabbage  palm 
which  has  been  out  down  often  becomes  in  a  short 
time  almost  fiUed  with  grugrus ;  but  they  are 
usually  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
of  gro-win^  palms  near  the  crown.  A  negro  ia  often 
sent  up  with  a  cutlass,  to  cut  them  out  of  the  wood. 

GRir'NEERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  is  situated  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  province,  on  the  Golden  Lunse,  59  miles  north- 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Liegnitz.  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  pierced  by 
three  gates,  and  of  four  important  suburbs,  and 
is  seated  amid  vine-clad  mountains.  G.  is  chiefly 
known  for  the  wine  which  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  700th  year  of  its  trade  in  this  com- 
modity was  celebrated  here  in  October  1850.  In 
1858,  50,000  eimers  (755,500  gallons)  of  wine  were 
produced.  G.  has  also  an  active  trade  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacco,  and 
in  silk-spinning  and  dyeing.      Pop.  10,751. 

GRUS  AKD  GRUID^.    See  Cbaiie. 

GRTJYERES,  a  small  decayed  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  and  16  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Saane  or 
Sarine.  The  town  is  known  chiefly  from  its  giving 
name  to  the  famous  GruySres  cheese,  which  is  made 
in  great  quantities  in  the  surrounding  district. 
Pop.  about  400. 

GRY'LLXJS,  a  Linnaean  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  Orthoptera,  answering  to  the  section  SaltcUoria 
(Lat.  leapers)  of  later  entomologists,  and  containing 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  &c.  The  genus  has 
been  subdivided  into  many  genera,  which  have  been 
grouped  into  families  ;  but  great  confusion  exists  in 
the  nomenclature,  the  crickets  and  their  allies  being 
the  genus  Oryllus,  and  family  GrylUdce  of  some 
authors,  Aclieta  and  Achetidm  of  others ;  CTasshoppers 
being  GryUus  and  GrylUdce  of  some,  jbocusta  and 
Locu3tidcE  of  others ;  and  locusts,  in  like  manner, 
being  Loousta  and  Locustidoe,  or  Acrydinm  and  Acry- 
didce.  See  Cricket,  Grasshopper,  and  Locust.  The 
three  groups  are  very  closely  allied.  They  are  all 
characterised  by  the  large  thighs  of  the  last  pair  of 
legs,  and  great  power  of  leaping.  The  stridulous 
sounds  which  they  emit  are  produced  in  some — 
crickets  and  grasshoppers — ^by  rubbing  together  the 
bases  of  the  elytrse  ;  in  others — locusts — by  rubbing 
the  thighs  against  the  elytra.  The  females  generally 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  groimd. 

GRYS-BOC  {Antilope  melanoiis  or  Cahtragus 
melanolis),  an  animal  of  the  antelope  family,  a 
native  of  South  Africa,  and  common  in  most  parts  of 
Cape  Colony.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  at  the  shoulder. 
The  grys-boc  lives  in  pairs  on  the  plains.  It  is  not 
very  swift,  is  easily  captured,  and  its  flesh  is  much 
esteemed. 

GUA'CHARO  (Steatornis  Caripensis),  a  remark- 
able South  American  bird,  of  the  order  Insessores, 
and  tribe  Fissirostres,  generally  referred  to  the 
family  Caprimulgidce,  but  widely  differing  from  the 
goatsuckers  and  most  of  that  family,  and  indeed 
from  the  Insessores  generally,  in  having  a  strong 


bUl,  and  being  frugivorous.  The  food  of  the  G. 
consists  of  hard  and  dry  fruits.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl ;  the  plumage  brownish  gray, 
with  small  black  streaks  and  dots.  The  G.  is  a 
nocturnal  bird,  a  circumstance  very  singular  among 


Guaoharo  [Steatornis  CaHpensis). 

frugivorous  birds.  It  spends  the  day  in  deep  and 
dark  caverns,  where  great  numbers  congregate  and 
make  their  nests.  Humboldt  givej  a  most  interest- 
ing account,  in  his  Personal  Narrative,  of  a  visit  to 
the  great  Guacharo  cavern  in  the  valley  of  Caripe, 
near  Cumana.  This  cavern  is  visited  once  a  year  for 
the  sake  of  the  fat  of  the  young  birds,  which  are 
slaughtered  in  great  numbers,  and  their  fat  melted 
and  stored  for  use  as  butter  or  oil.  The  clarified 
fat  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  inodorous,  and  will 
keep  for  a  year  without  becoming  rancid. 

GUACHINA'lfGO,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  north  of  the  state  of  Puebla,  and  103  miles 
north-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  has  a  population  of 
6000,  and  is  noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  excel- 
lent vauUla  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

GUA'CHOS,  the  name  given  to  the  country- 
people  who  inhabit  the  Pampas  in  the  states  of  La 
Plata,  and  are  engaged  in  rearing  cattle.  Although 
they  pnde  themselves  on  being  whites,  they  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Mestizo  class,  and  by  their  intercourse 
with  Indian  women,  contribute  to  approximate  the 
population  of  the  inland  provinces  to  the  type 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  whom  they  likewise 
greatly  resemble  both  in  their  manners  and  turn 
of  mind. 

^^^^ALAJA'RA,  or  GUADALAXARA,  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Mexico,  is  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  Xalisco,  in  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion. It  stands  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
whidi,  after  passing  through  Lake  Chapala,  enters 
the  Pacific  at  San  Bias.  The  population  has  been 
estimated  at  60,000.  As  the  houses  are  mostly 
of  one  story,  the  place  covers  a  wide  extent  of 
surface.  It  contains  the  buildings  for  the  govern- 
ment, a  cathedral,  a  mint,  an  episcopal  palace,  an 
opera,  large  barracks,  a  college,  and  many  inferior 
seminaries.  It  has  weU-supplied  markets,  and 
extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  earthen- ware. 
GUADALAJARA  (ano.  Arriaca),  a  decayed 
town  of  Spam,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  IS  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Henares, 
^^^  ^^^  ^OT^^-^^i  of  Madrid.  It  is  a  large  but 
iH-buiit  town,  and  contains  many  buildings  of 
interest,  which,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
falling  to  ruin  from  neglect.  The  chief  of  these 
Tri  !.,.P  „  ®  °^  ^'^^  Mendozas,  the  feudal  lords 
ot  G.;  the  Panteon,  in  which  they  are  buried;  and 
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the  churches  of  San  Francesco  and  San  Estebau. 
G.  is  the  chief  town  of  the  fine  pastoral  and 
wheat  district  of  the  Alcarria.    Pop.  6533. 

GUADALAJARA,  a  province  of  Spain,  the 
most  north-eastern  of  the  five  modern  provinces 
into  which  New  Castile  has  been  divided.  See 
Castile. 

GTJADALAVIA'R,  or  TURIA,  a  river  of  Spain, 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Tagus,  in  the  south- 
west of  Aragon,  and  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  in 
a  generally  south-south-east  direction,  faUa  into  the 
Mediterranean,  at  Grao,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Valencia.  The  G.,  in  passing  through  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Valencia,  is  divided,  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  into  eight  canals.  Its  mouth  is  much 
silted  up. 

GTJADALQUIVI'R  (Arab.  Wad-al-Kebir,  the 
great  river ;  anc.  Baetis),  the  most  important  river 
of  Spain,  for  the  mass  of  waters  which  it  conveys 
to  the  ocean,  and  for  the  extent  of  its  natural  navi- 
gation ;  has  its  origin  in  the  Sierra  de  Gazorla,  near 
the  eastern  border  of  the  province  of  Jaen ;  flows  in 
a  general  south-west  direction  through  the  provinces 
of  Jaen,  Cordova,  SevUla ;  and  forming  the  boimdary 
for  about  ten  miles  between  the  provinces  of  Huelva 
and  Cadiz,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  San  Luoar 
de  Barrameda,  after  a  course  of  about  260  miles. 
The  principal  towns  upon  its  banks  are  Montoro, 
Cordova,  and  SeviUa,  to  the  last  of 'which,  about  80 
miles  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable.  Below 
Sevilla  it  twice  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
forming  two  islands — the  Isla  Meuor  and  the  Isla 
Mayor.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Gadajos  and 
the  Jenil  on  the  left,  and  the  Guadalimar  and  the 
Guadiato  on  the  right.  The  lower  course  of  the  G. 
is  sluggish  and  dreary  in  the  highest  degree ;  the 
stream  itself  is  turbid  and  muddy,  and  eats  its  way 
through  an  alluvial  level  given  up  to  herds  of  cattle 
and  to  aquatic  fowls.  There  are  no  villages  in  this 
district,  which,  though  favourable  to  animal  and 
vegetable  Ufe,  is  fatal  to  man,  from  the  ague  and 
fever  caused  by  the  numerous  swamps.  There  is  no 
great  trade  on  the  G. ;  foreign  vessels  are  generally 
moored  at  the  Isla  Menor,  and  their  cargoes  sent 
up  to  Sevilla  by  means  of  barges. 

GUADALTJ'P^,  a  river  of  North  America,  rises 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  state  of  Texas,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  emptying  its 
waters  into  Espiritu  Santo  Bay,  after  a  course  esti- 
mated at  about  250  miles.  The  geography  of  this 
stream  and  its  capabilities  are  not  yet  well  known. 

GUADALUPE-Y-CALVO,  a  town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  170  miles  south- 
south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district,  in  close  vicinity  to  several 
important  silver  mines.  -  Pop.  10,000. 

GUADELOU'PE,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  most  important. of  those 
which  belong  to  France,  lies  in  lat.  16°  N.  and 
long.  61° 45'  w.,  and  contains  534  square  miles,  and 
about  135,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  three-fourths 
are  coloured.  It  is  divided  into  Grande  Terre  on 
the  east,  and  Basse  Terre  or  Guadeloupe  Proper 
on  the  west  by  a  strait  of  about  40  yards  in 
width,  which,  under  the  name  of  Salt  Eiver,  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons.  The  nomen- 
clature of  the  separate  islands  is  apparently  out 
of  place,  for  of  the  two,  Basse  Terre  is  the  loftier, 
and  Grande  Terre  is  the  smaller.  Grande  Terre, 
generally  low,  is  of  coral  formation ;  Basse  Terre, 
on  the  contrary,  is  traversed  by  volcanic  moun- 
tains, which  culminate  in  La  Soufrifire  (the  '  Sulphur 
Mine')  to  the  height  of  5108  feet.  Though  this 
range  shews  no  regular  crater,  yet  it  emits,  by 


several  orifices,  columns  of  smoke,  and  even  sparks 
of  fire.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  sub- 
terraneous action,  may  be  mentioned  a  boUing 
spring  and  frequent  earthquakes.  Basse  Terre, 
on  the  island  of  its  own  name,  is  the  chief  town, 
having  an  indiflBrent  harbour.  Connected  with 
G.,  as  dependencies,  are  the  neighbouring  islets  of 
Desirade,  Marie  Galante,  Les  Saintes,  and  the 
north  part  of  St  Martin.  In  1856,  the  exports  and 
the  imports  respectively  amounted  to  £687,500  and 
to  £604,166.  In  1848,  slavery  was  abolished  by  a 
decree  of  the  French  repubho.  The  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  but  it  was  not 
before  1635  .that  it  was  colonised  by  the  French ; 
and  after  repeatedly  faUing  into  the  hands  of 
England,  during  her  wars  with  France,  it  was  at 
length  permanently  ceded  to  the  latter  power  in 
1816. 

GXJADIA'NA  (anc.  Anas),  one  of  the  longest  but 
at  the  same  time  the  narrowest  and  poorest  in 
volume  of  the  five  great  Spanish  rivers,  rises  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Murcia,  about  8  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  Alcaraz.  From  its  source  it 
flows  north-west  for  about  30  miles,  after  which 
it  disappears  among  swamps  ;  flows  underground  in 
a  westward  direction  for  nearly  30  miles ;  and  rises 
again  at  Daymiel,  after  throwing  up  in  its  subter- 
raneous course  numerous  lakes  called  Los  ojos  (the 
eyes)  de  la  Ouadiana.  From  Daymiel  it  pursues 
a  westward  course  through  La  Mancha  and  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  until,  passing  the  town 
of  Badajoz,  it  bends  southward,  and  flows  in  that 
direction,  forming,  for  about  35  miles,  the  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Near  the  town  of 
Monsaras  it  enters  the  Portuguese  territory,  and 
flows  through  the  eastern  district  of  the  province  of 
Alemtejo.  Finally,  turning  eastward,  and  again 
forming  the  international  boundary  for  about  30 
miles,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  below  the  town  of 
Ayamonte.  It  is  about  420  miles  in  length,  and  ia 
navigable  only  for  about  35  miles.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Giguela  on  the  right,  and  the  Javalon  and 
Ardila  on  the  left. 

GUA'DTJAS,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  is  situated 
in  that  portion  of  the  republic  which  belongs  to 
South  America.  It  stands  near  the  east  or  right 
bank  of  the  Magdalena,  high  among  the  Andes,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  elevated  towns  on  the  globe, 
being  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

GXJAIA'CUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  ZygophyUacece,  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  having  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  axil- 
lary flowers  on  one-flowered  stalks,  often  in  small 
clusters.  The  flowers  have  a  5-partite  calyx,  five 
petals,  ten  stamens,  and  a  tapering  style ;  the  fruit 
is  a  capsule,  5-angled  and  5-celled,  or  the  cells  by 
abortion  fewer,  one  seed  in  each  cell.  The  trees  of 
this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  of  their  wood,  generally  known  as  Lignum 
Vitas,  but  sometimes  as  Ouaiacum  Wood,  and  some- 
times as  Brazil  Wood;  as  well  as  for  their  peculiar 
resinous  product,  Ouaiacum,  often  but  incorrectly 
called  Gum  Ouaiacum.  The  species  to  which  the 
commercial  lignum  Vitae  and  Guaiacum  are  com- 
monly referred,  is  G.  officinale,  a  native  of  some  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental parts  of  America  ;  a  tree  sometimes  30  or  40 
feet  high,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  ovate,  obtuse, 
and  perfectly  smooth  leaflets,  pale  blue  flowers,  a 
furrowed  bark,  and  generally  a  crooked  stem  and 
knotty  branches.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
other  species,  as  weU  as  this,  supply  part  of  the 
G.  wood  and  resin  of  commerce.  At  present,  they 
are  obtained  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St 
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Domingo.  Tile  wood  is  imported  in  bUlets  about 
three  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  of  a 
greenist-browu  colour.  This  is  the  colour  of  the 
heartwood,  the  sap-wood  is  pale  yellow.  G.  wood 
is  remarkable  for  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  each 
layer  of  which  crosses  the  preceding  diagOTially; 
annual  rings  are  scarcely  to  be  observed,  and  the 
pith  is  extremely  small.  It  sinks  in  water.  It  is 
much  valued,  and  used  for  many  purposes,  chiefly 
by  turners  ;  ships'  blocks,  rulers,  pestles,  and  bowls 
(see  Bowls)  are  among  the  articles  most  com- 
monly made  of  it.  When  rubbed  or  heated,  it  emits 
a  faint  disagreeable  aromatic  smeU ;  its  taste  is  also 
pungent  and  aromatic.  Shavings  and  raspings  of 
the  wood  are  bought  by  apothecaries  for  medicinal 
use.  The  bark  is  also  used  in  medicine  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  although  not  in  Britain.  The 
virtues  of  both  wood  and  bark  depend  chiefly  on 
the  resin  which  they  contain,  and  which  ia  itself 
used  in  powder,  pill,  and  tincture.  It  is  an  acrid 
stimulant,  and  has  been  employed  with  advantage 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  chronic  skin  diseases,  in 


(juaiacxmi  Officinale. 

certain  oases  of  scanty  and  painful  menstruation 
(and  hence  it  is  occasionally  an  effectual  remedy 
in  cases  of  sterility),  and  in  chronic  catarrh.  It 
has  also  been  highly  praised  as  a  preventive  of 

tout.  The  resin  is  an  ingredient  of  the  well- 
nown  Plummer's  Pills.  In  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  G.  was  the  remedy  most  in  repute  for 
syphilis.  The  resin  sometimes  flows  spontaneously 
from  the  stem  of  the  G.-tree;  it  is  sometimes 
obtained  artificially.  It  is  of  a  greenish-brown 
colour,  and  has  a  brilliant  resinous  fracture.  It 
has  scarcely  any  taste,  but  leaves  a  burning 
sensation  in  the  mouth.  One  of  its  most  strik- 
ing characteristics  Is,  that  it  is  coloured  blue  by 
its  oxidising  agents.  It  contains  guaiacic  acid 
(H0,CijH,05),  which  closely  resembles  benzoic 
acid,  and  yields,  on  distillation,  certain  definite 
compounds  known  as  guaiadne,  pyroguaiacine,  and 
hydride  ofguaiacyl. 

GUAM',  or  YACOTJ  (Penelope),  a  genus  of  large 
gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  Oraddae.  They 
have  a  naked  skin  on  the  throat  capable  of  being 
inflated  or  swollen,  and  a  naked  space  around 
each  eye.  The  name  G.  more  particularly  belongs 
to  Penelope  cristata,  a  species  of  which  the  entire 
length  is  about  thirty  inches.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  forests  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  has  been  lone 
domesticated  in  South  America.  It  has  been  found 
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to  endure  the  climate  of  Britain  and  of  Holland  so 
well,  that  hopes  are   entertained  of  its  becoming 


Guan  (Penelope  cristata). 


Its  flesh 


common  in  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe, 
is  much  esteemed. 

GUANABACO'A.    See  Havanna. 

GUANAHA'NI,  or  CAT  ISLAND,  one  of  the 
Bahamas,  is  generally  regarded  as  Columbus's  first 
discovery  in  the  New  World,  being  presumed  to  be 
identical  with  the  San  Salvador  of  the  illustrious 
navigator.  Kecent  criticism,  however,  appears  to 
have  transferred  this  honour  to  Watling  Island  (q.  v.), 
which  is  about  50  miles  to  the  east-south-east. 

GUANA  JUA'TO,  or  GUAl^AXUATO,  an  inland 
state  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  between  20°  and  22°  N.,  and 
long,  between  99°  40'  and  102°  40'  W.,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  E. 
by  Queretaro,  on  the  S.  by  Michoacan,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Xalisco.  It  has  an  area  of  12,619  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1857  of  729,103.  The 
surface,  a  portion  of  the  lofty  plateau  of  Anahuac, 
has  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  among  which 
those  of  Santa  Kosa  are  porphyritic,  and  present 
elevations  of  11,400  feet  in  height.  The  state  is 
watered  by  no  river  of  consequence.  The  soil  is 
fertile ;  maize,  wheat,  and  frijoles  (beans)  are  the 
chief  grain  crops  raised;  the  vine,  the  chili  colo 
rado,  or  red  pepper,  and  the  olive,  are  also  largely 
cultivated.  Among  the  valuable  mineral  products 
of  the  state  are  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
first  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  manufactures 
are  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  earthen-ware,  and 
refined  sugar.  The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  The 
population  of  the  state  divides  itself  into  three 
races— 25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  whites,  39 
per  cent.  Indian,  and  36  per  cent,  mixed. 

GUANAJUATO,  or  SAJSTTA  PE  DE  GUANA- 
JUATO, a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name,  is  irregularly  built  on  an  extremely 
uneven  district  of  lull  and  valley,  in  lat.  21°  N.,  and 
long.  100°  50'  W.  The  streets  are  steep  and  tortuous, 
but  the  houses  are  generally  well  built,  and  have 
gaily  painted  outsides,  green  being  the  favourite 
colour.  It  contains  many  fine  pubhc  buildings,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  cathedral,  the  monasteries 
(eight  in  number),  the  college,  the  gymnasium,  the 
theatre,  and  the  mint.  6.  stands  m  a  district  in 
which,  within  a  circuit  of  five  leagues,  there  are 
upwards  of  100  mines.    Pop.  (1854)  63,000. 

GUANAPA;R0,  -■  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America,  rises  in  the  department  of  Caraccas,  and, 
after  an  easterly  course  of  230  miles,  joins  the 
Portuguesa,  which  again,  through  the  Apure,  sends 
its  tribute  to  the  Orinoco. 


GUAITAE^-GITANO. 


GtTAKA'E^,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  South 
America,  ia  an  affluent  of  the  Portuguesa.  See 
GuANAPAKo.  On  its  banka  are  two  towns,  both  of 
which  derive  their. names  from  it:  Guanaiito,  an 
inconsiderable  place ;  and  Guanare,  a  city  of  12,000 
inhabitants. 

GUANOABBLI'CA.    See  Huanoavblioa. 

GTJA'KINE  is  a  yellowish-white,  amorphous 
substance,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
a  constituent  of  guano ;  it,  however,  also  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  excrement  of  spiders,  has 
been  found  attached  to  the  scales  of  fishes — the 
bleak,  for  example — and  seems  to  be  a  normal 
constituent  of  the  manmialian  liver  and  pancreas. 

6.  belongs  to  that  class  of  bodies  which  were  for- 
merly called  bases,  but  which,  from  their  combining 
equally  with  acids,  bases,  or  salts,  are  now  often 
termed  amides  or  amide-like  compounds. 

By  oxidation  with  permanganate  of  potash,  it  ia 
converted  into  urea,  oxalic  acid,  and  oxyguanine,  a 
siibstance  not  yet  sufficiently  studied. 

With  regard  to  its  occurrence  in  guano,  as  it 
has  not  been  found  in  the  recent  excrement  of  sea- 
birds,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
formed  by  slow  oxidation  (from  atmospheric  action) 
of  the  uric  acid,  much  as  uric  acid  can  be  made  to 
yield  urea  and  oxalic  acid.  And  in  the  pancreas 
and  liver  it  probably  represents  one  of  those  tran- 
sitory stages  of  disintegrated  nitrogenous  tissue 
which  are  finally  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the 
more  highly  oxidised  form  of  urea. 

GTJA'NO  (derived  from  the  Peruvian  word  huano, 
dung)  is  the  excrementitious  deposit  of  certain  sea- 
fowl,  which  occurs  in  immense  quantities  on  certain 
coasts  and  islands  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  free 
from  rain.  Although  the  use  of  guano  as  a  manure 
is  comparatively  recent  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  its  value  in  agriculture  was  well  known  to 
the  Peruvians  long  bwore  they  were  visited  by  the 
Spaniards.  We  learn  from  the  Memoriales  Scales 
of  Garoilaso  de  la  Vega,  published  in  1609,  that  in 
the  times  of  the  Incas  no  one  was  allowed,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  visit  the  guano  islands  during  the 
breeding  season,  or,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
kiU  the  birds  which  yield  this  substance ;  and  that 
overseers  were  appointed  by  the  government  to  take 
charge  of  the  guano  districts,  and  to  assign  to  each 
claimant  his  due  share  of  the  precious  material. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  first  brought  specimens  of 
guano  to  Europe  in  1804,  and  sent  them  to  Eourcroy, 
Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth,  the  best  analytical  chemists 
of  the  day. 

Mr  Nesbit,  in  a  useful  little  pamphlet  entitled 
TTie  History  and  Propertiea  of  ffte  Different  Varieties 
of  Natural  Ghiano,  remarks  that  the  quality  and 
value  of  these  manures,  commercially,  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  the  amount  of  decomposition  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  faecal  matter  of  the  fish-eating 
birds,  which,  by  its  long  accumulation,  forms  the 
guano  deposits,  consists  essentially  of  nitrogenous 
and  phosphatio  compounds,  the  former  being  chiefly 
ammonia  salts  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  uric  acid  and  urates  which  exist  in  the  fresh 


excrements  of  these  birds.  The  ammoniacal  portion 
of  these  deposits,  and  some  of  the  phosphates,  are 
tolerably  soluble  in  water,  and  are  readily  washed 
away  by  rain.  The  late  Professor  Johnston  remarked, 
that  'a  single  day  of  English  rain  would  dissolve 
out  and  carry  into  the  sea  a  considerable  portion 
of  one  of  the  largest  accumulations,  and  that  a 
single  year  of  Enghsh  weather  would  cause  many 
of  them  entirely  to  disappear.'  In  dry  climates, 
where  very  little  rain  falls,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  the  dung  deposited  suffers  very  little  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  retains  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  soluble  nitrogenous  and  phosphatio 
compounds.  Guanos,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in 
regions  where  rain  falls  freely,  lose  a  great  part 
of  their  soluble  constituents,  but  remam  rich  in 
their  less  soluble  constituents — the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  Mr  Kesbit  divides  guanos 
according  to  their  composition,  into  three  classes  : 
1.  Those  which  have  suffered  little  by  atmos- 
pheric action,  and  which  retain  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  original  constituents,  such  as  the  Angamos 
and  Peruvian  guanos.  2.  Those  which  have  lost 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  soluble  constituepta, 
such  as  the  Ichaboe,  Bolivian,  and  Chilian  guanos. 
3.  Those  which  have  lost  nearly  all  their  ammonia, 
and  contain  but  little  more  than  the  earthy  phos- 
phates of  the  animal  deposit.  Many  of  these  are 
largely  contaminated  with  sand.  In  this  class 
we  place  the  various  African  guanos  (excepting 
that  from  Ichaboe),  West  Indian  guano,  Kooria 
Mooria  (islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia)  guano. 
Sombrero  guano,  Patagonian  guano.  Shark's  Bay 
guano  (from  Australia),  &o. 

Most  of  the  so-called  Peruvian  guano  is  obtained 
from  the  Chinoha  Islands,  which  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  are  situated  about  12  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Peru,  between  13  and  14  degrees  S.  lat.  'Each  of 
these  islands  is  from  5  to  6  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  consists  of  granite  covered  with  guano,  in 
some  places  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  in  successive 
horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  three 
inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  colour  from  a  light  to 
a  dark  brown.  Sometimes,  however,  we  come 
on  a  vertical  surface  of  upwards  of  100  feet  of 
a  perfectly  uniform  appearance.  If  Humboldt's 
statement  is  correct,  that  '  during  300  years  the 
coast-birds  have  deposited  guano  only  a  few  lines 
in  thickness,'  the  extreme  age  of  the  lower  strata 
becomes  at  once  obvious. 

The  following  table  represents  the  mean  of  78 
samples  of  Peruvian  guanos,  analysed  by  Mr  Way : 


Moisture,  ...... 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia, 
-Earthy  phosphates,  .... 

Alkaline  salts  containing  3'34  phosphoric  acid,*) 
and  equal  to  6-89  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  ) 
Sand,  &c.,  .... 


Ammonia,  per  cent,. 


13-67 
52-05 
22-78 

9-67 

1-83 

lOO'OO 


The  following,  from  Muspratt's  Chemistry,  gives 
the  mean  of  several  analyses  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
guano,  the  first  four  belonging  to  Nesbit's  second 
class,  and  the  remaining  three  to  his  third  class  : 


Ichaboe. 

Ichaboe. 

Chilian. 

BoiiTian. 

Fatagoniao. 

Eoorla  Mooria. 

Saldanha  Bay. 

Earlier  cargoes. 

Recent  caTKOei. 

Moisture, 

27-3 

200 

20-4 

100 

250 

181 

200 

Organic  matters  and  salts  of  ammonia. 

34-3 

24-4 

18-6 

21-6 

18-3 

12-4 

,14-9 

Earthy  phosphates,  .... 

ao-8 

20-4 

81-0 

51-5 

44-0 

42-7 

56-4 

Alkaline  salts 

SO 

6-2 

7-3 

14-1 

2-1 

4-2 

6-8 

Carbonate  of  lime,    .... 

4-1 

Sand,  &c., 

S'l 

29-0 

22-7 

2-7  , 

10-6 

18-S 

2-9 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

lOO-O 

1000 

Ammonia  per  cent., 

7-3 

6-0 

6-47 

4-5 

2-6 

2-06 

1-47 

GUANO. 


The  nitrogen  in  these  analyses  is  calculated  as 
ammonia  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  reality, 
it  exists  in  various  forms  of  comhination — viz.,  as 
uric  acid,  urea  occasionally,  urate,  oxalate,  hydro- 
chlorate,  phosphate,  &o.,  of  ammonia,  other  urates, 
guanine  (q.  v.),  and  undefined  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Hence,  as  may  be  inferred,  a  complete 
analysis  of  guano  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
labour ;  but  as  its  agricidtural  value  depends  mainly 
on  the  quantities  of  ammonia,  soluble  and  insoluble 
phosphates,  and  alkaline  salts,  which  it  contains, 
such  analyses  as  those  we  have  given  are  suflScient 
for  practical  purposes,  and  they  are  easily  made. 

As  good  Peruvian  guano  sells  at  about  £13  per 
ton,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  adulterate  it. 
Umber,  powdered  stones,  various  earths,  partially 
decomposed  saw-dust,  and  other  substances,  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  specimens  have  been  sold  con- 
taining mere  traces  of  the  genuine  article.  Hence  it 
is  expedient  that  large  purchasers  should  either  send 
a  sample  to  a  good  chemist  for  analysis,  or  should 
cork  up  and  retain  a  small  quantity  in  a  bottle  for 
analysis,  provided  the  crops  to  which  he  has  applied 
his  guano  do  not  answer  reasonable  expectation.  A 
chemist  is  attached  to  most  agricultural  societies 
and  clubs,  who  performs  such  analyses  for  a  moderate 
fee.  The  numerous  analyses  of  Professor  Anderson, 
the  chemist  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  of  other 
•  chemists,  have  had  a  very  material  effect  in  checking 
the  sale  of  adulterated  guano  in  Scotland.  The 
farmer  can,  however,  readily  apply  the  following 
simple  tests,  which  are  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
detection  of  any  considerable  amount  of  adulteration, 
but  will  likewise  serve  to  distinguish  the  naturally 
good  from  the  naturally  inferior  guanos. 

1.  Test  hy  Drying. — If  the  guano,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  Peruvian  and  Chili  varieties,  is  a 
uniform  powder,  weigh  out  two  ounces,  spread  it 
on  paper,  and  let  it  He  for  two  days  in  a  dry  and 
moderately  warm  room.  What  it  may  then  have 
lost  in  weight  must  be  esteemed  superfluous  water. 
Many  sorts  of  guano  are  so  moist  as  to  lose  20  or 
25  per  cent,  of  their  weight  by  this  gentle  drying. 
If  we  wish  to  determine  the  water  with  greater 
accuracy,  a  smaller  quantity  of  guano  should  be 
placed  in  a  shallow  platinum  capsule,  and  moistened 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  heat  of 
212°  may  then  be  apphed  vrithout  loss  of  ammonia. 

2.  Test  hy  Oombustion. — Pour  half  an  ounce  of  the 
guano  into  an  iron  ladle,  such  as  is  used  for  casting 
bullets,  and  place  it  upon  red-hot  coals,  until  nothing 
but  a  white  or  grayish  ash  is  left,  which  must  be 
weighed  after  cooling.  The  best  sorts  of  Peruvian 
guano  do  not  yield  more  than  30  or  33  per  cent,  of 
ash,  while  inferior  varieties,  such  as  Patagonian, 
Chili,  and  African  guano,  leave  a  residue  of  60,  or 
even  80  per  cent.;  and  those  which  are  inten- 
tionally adulterated,  may  leave  a  stiU  larger  residue. 
Genuine  guano  of  all  kinds  yields  a  white  or 
gray  ash ;  and  a  yellow  or  reddish  ash  indicates  the 
adulteration  with  earthy  matter,  sand,  &c. 

This  test  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
most  important  ingredients,  viz.,  the  nitrogenous 
compounds,  become  volatilised,  and  escape,  when 
subjected  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat.  The 
difference  of  odour  of  the  vapours  evolved  in  the 
process,  according  as  we  are  working  with  first 
or  third  rate  guano,  must  also  be  noticed.  The 
vapours  from  the  better  kinds  have  a  pungent  smell 
like  spirits  of  hartshorn,  with  a  peculiar  piquancy 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  rich  old  decayed  cheese ; 
while  those  rising  from  inferior  varieties  smell  like 
singed  horn-shavings  or  hair. 

3.  The  Lime  test  affords  a  ready  means  of  roughly 
determining  the  relative  quantities  of  ammonia  in 
different  specimens  of  guano.    Put  a  teaspoonful 


of  each  kind  of  guano,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
slaked  lime,  into  a  wine-glass;  then  add  two  or 
three  teaspoonful  of  water,  and  mix  the  substances 
together  with  a  glass  rod.  Lime  being  a  stronger 
base  than  ammonia,  liberates  the  latter  from  the 
ammonia  salts  contained  in  the  guano  ;  and  the 
better  the  guano  is,  the  stronger  -btU  be  the  pungent 
ammoniacju  odour  which  escapes  from  the  mixture. 
The  slaked  lime  should  be  preserved  in  a  dry  and 
well-corked  bottle,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

4.  The  Hot-water  test  affords  a  simple  means  of 
determining  the  goodness  of  guano.  We  may  either 
boU  half  an  ounce  of  dried  guano  in  five  or  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  filter  the  solution  while  hot,  or 
we  may  place  the  guano  on  a  filter,  and  continue  to 
pour  boiling  water  over  it,  until  the  drops  that 
come  through  the  filter  cease  to  yield  any  residue 
when  heated  to  dryness  on  a  glass  sHp  held  over  the 
spirit-lamp.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  guano  that  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
the  more  ammonia  salts  does  it  contain,  and  the 
better  it  is.  In  the  best  or  Peruvian  guano,  the 
insoluble  residue  ranges  from  50  to  55  per  cent., 
while  in  the  inferior  varieties  it  may  amount  to  80 
or  90  per  cent. 

5.  ITie  Add  test  serves  to  detect  the  chalk  which 
occurs  in  the  Kooria  Mooria  guano,  and  is  used  as  an 
adulteration  for  other  varieties.  Mix  the  powdered 
guano  with  a  little  water,  and  add  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  strong  vinegar.  If  chalk  is  present, 
effervescence  from  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid 
occurs. 

6.  The  Weigltt  affords  the  easiest  test  for  the 
purity  of  guano.  According  to  Professor  Anderson, 
a  bushel  of  pure  Peruvian  guano  should  not  weigh 
more  than  from  56  to  60  lbs. ;  but  according  to  most 
authorities  it  should  weigh  almost  exactly  70  lbs. 
If  heavier  than  73  lbs.,  it  is  adulterated  with  clay, 
marl,  sand,  or  some  other  impurity. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  'the 
relative  values  of  the  fertUising  ingredients  of 
guano.  Professor  Anderson,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Highland  Society,  gave  the  following  figures  as 
indicating,  according  to  the  authorities  named,  the 
value,  per  ton,  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
guano : 


Ammonia,    . 
Inaoluble  phosphate  of  1 

lime,      .        .        ,     j 
Soluble  phosphate  of  Hme. 
Potash,     .        .        .       ' 
Alkaline  salts. 
Organic    matters    (ex-  \ 

elusive  of  ammonia),  / 


Way. 


32  13  0 

30  16  0 

10  0 


Hodges. 


'.a    0  0 

!0     0  0 
10  0 

0  10  0 


£    ■.  d. 
60  0  0 

8  0  0 

24  0  0 

10  0 
10  0 


7  0  0 

S8  0  0 
20  0  0 
1  0  0 


From  these  tables  we  can  calculate  the  money- value 
of  any  guano  that  has  been  analysed  in  reference 
to  the  above  constituents.  We  give  the  following 
example  (using  Nesbit's  numbers)  of  the  mode  of 
valuing  an  average  sample  of  Peruvian  guaho  : 


Moisture 

In  100  Tons. 

"Value  per  Ton. 

Total. 

1510 

£ 

£ 

Ammonia 

16-42 

60 

960 

Other  organic  matter, 

34-75 

1 

35 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime. 

22-13 

8 

17S 

Phosphoric  acid,  . 

3-23 

Soluble  phosphate  of  lime. 

7-00 

24 

163 

Alkaline  salts. 

6-07 

1 

SiUca,        .... 

2-20 

£1346 

Hence,  as  100  tons  of  this  guano  contain  ingredients 
worth  £1345,  the  value  of  one  ton  is  £13,  9«. 
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If  the  value  of  a  manure  be  calculated,  as  is  done 
by  Boussingault  and  other  chemists,  according  to  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains,  one  ton  of  good 
Peruvian  guano  is  equal  to  33i  tons  of  farmyard 
manure,  20  tons  of  norse-dung,  384  ^^^  of  cow- 
dung,  22i  tons  of  pig-dung,  or  KJ  tons  of  hiunan 
excrement. 

When  we  consider  what  guano  is — viz.,  that 
being  the  more  or  less  decomposed  excrement  of 
fish-eating  birds,  it  consists  essentially  of  the  ash 
constituents  of  the  flesh  of  fish,  together  with 
ammonia  salts — we  need  not  wonder  that  its  appli- 
cation to  the  land  as  a  manure  shoidd  so  largely 
increase  its  productiveness,  '  for  guano,'  says  Liebig, 
'  contains  not  only  the  mineral  elements  which  a 
soil  must  possess  to  produce  com,  but  also  in  the 
ammonia  an  indispensable  element  of  food  which 
serves  to  quicken  theii  action,  and  to  shorten  the 
time  required  for  their  assiroilation.  On  many 
fields,  the  ammonia  in  the  guano  may,  if  the  weather 
prove  propitious,  possibly  effect  the  assimilation  of 
double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  these  mineral  con- 
stituents, and  thus  render  the  amount  of  produce 
yielded  in  one  year  equal  to  what  would  have  been 
otherwise  obtained  in  two  years  by  these  mineral 
matters  alone.' 

The  introduction  of  guano  into  this  country  as  a 
manure  is  comparatively  recent.  In  1840,  only  20 
casks  of  it  were  imported.  In  1841,  the  Earl  of 
Derby — then  Lord  Stanley — spoke  strongly  in  its 
recommendation  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the 
Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England;  and  from 
that  time  it  has  come  rapidly  into  use,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports : 


Tear.. 

Tom. 

Ye&ri. 

Tons. 

1841, 

3,881 

1852, 

.  129,889 

1842,  . 

20,398 

1863, 

123,166 

1843, 

.   30,002 

1864, 

.  236,111 

1844,  . 

104,251 

1855,  . 

305,061 

1845, 

.  283,300 

185S, 

.  200,000 

1846,  . 

89,203 

1857,   . 

288,362 

1847, 

.   82,392 

1858, 

.  353,541 

1848,  . 

71,414 

1859,  . 

84,122 

1849, 

.   83,438 

I860, 

141,435 

1850,  . 

116,926 

1861  (ten 

months),   162,961 

1851, 

.  243,014 

As  we  know  the  chemical  composition  of  natural 
guano,  an  artificial  guano  may  be  readily  com- 
pounded by  the  admixture,  in  due  proportions,  of 
its  constituents.  The  following  mixture,  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  forms  one 
of  the  best  imitations  of  guano,  132^  lbs.  of  it  being 
equal  in  power  to  1  cwt.  of  good  Peruvian  guano  : 
Mix  7&I  lbs.  of  bone-dust,  25  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  1 J  lb.  of  pearl-ash,  25  lbs.  of  common  salt, 
and  24  lbs.  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda.  All  these 
materials,  excepting  the  bone-ash,  may  be  procured 
from  any  druggist. 

Guano  is  largely  used  for  all  the  cultivated  crops 
on  the  farm.  Being  a  high-priced,  but  concentrated 
and  powerful  fertiliser,  in  ordinary  farm-management 
it  is  applied  with  more  economical  results  to  some 
crops  than  to  others.  On  grasses  proper,  it  is  sown 
broadcast  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  when  vegeta- 
tion begins  to  start.  At  this  time  the  roots  tjike  it 
up,  ana  prevent  it  from  being  washed  out  of  the 
soil.  Clover,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a  deep-rooted 
plant,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  best  dressed  with 
it  in  autumn,  before  vegetation  is  stopped  for  the 
season.  The  roots  store  up  the  active  principles  of 
the  manure  tiU  spring,  and  the  plants  are  in  a  far 
more  vigorous  state  for  the  summer  growth.  Prom 
two  to  wiree  cwts.  of  guano  per  acre  is  the  common 
allowance  for  grasses  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay, 
but  the  Italian  variety  of  ryegrass  will  sometimes 
bear  a  large  quantity  with  beneficial  results.  Guano 
is  rather  too  soluble  to  be  applied  to  early  autumn 
sown  wheat.    It  both  stimulates  the  plant  too  much 


before  winter,  and  is  apt  to  be  partially  washed  out 
of  the  soil  with  the  winter  rains.  In  moist  springs, 
when  there  are  abundance  of  rains  to  wash  it  in, 
guano  forms  an  admirable  top-dressing  for  winter 
wheat.  Por  spring  sown  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  no 
manure  has  a  more  powerful  influence.  The  closer 
that  it  is  put  to  seed,  the  better.  The  common  dress- 
ing is  from  two  to  three  cwts.  to  the  acre  for  cereals. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regulating  the  quan- 
tity, that  the  stronger  the  land  is,  the  larger  the 
quantity  that  can  be  applied  with  a  prospect  of 
yielding  a  profit.  The  same  principle  should  be 
observed  in  its  use  for  the  turnip  crop.  As  much 
as  from  four  to  six  cwts.  may  sometimes  be  bene- 
ficially applied  to  early  sown  turnips  on  deep  and 
able  soUs,  while  two  to  three  cwts.,  when  farmyard 
manure  is  given,  will  in  general  prove  the  most 
economical  quantity.  Guano  is  apt  to  produce  too 
much  heat  when  it  is  apphed  in  large  quantities  to 
late  sffWn  turnips,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
bulbs.  In  such  circumstances,  phosphoric  manures 
will  often  yield  better  crops  at  less  expense.    When 

fuano  is  applied  to  beans  or  potatoes,  they  should 
e  also  dressed  with  farmyard  manure.  Guano 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  sustaining  the  healthy 
growth  of  these  plants  on  most  soils  without  some- 
thing else  in  addition. 

GUANTA.    See  HuANTA. 

GXTAPEY',  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in 
Bolivia,  and  joins  the  Mamore  on  its  way  to  the 
Amazon,  after  a  winding  course  of  550  miles. 

GUAPO'R^,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in 
Brazil,  and,  after  a  course  of  400  miles,  unites  with 
the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madera,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amazon. 

GUARANA  BREAD  is  a  kind  of  food  prepared 
by  the  savages  of  Brazil  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  genus  PauUinia  (natural 
order  Sapindacem),  and  which  has  been  called  P. 
eorbilis.  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  cakes,  which  are 
regarded  in  all  parts  of  Brazil  as  very  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  many  disorders,  and  which  contain, 
besides  other  substances,  some  of  them  nutritious, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  a  substance  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  theine  or  caifeine.  The  BraziUans 
pound  the  Guaraua  Bread  in  water,  sweeten  it, 
and  use  it  as  a  stomachic  and  febrifuge.  It  is  also 
reputed  aphrodisiac. — The  genus  Pamlinia  contains 
several  species  remarkable  for  their  extremely 
poisonous  properties. 

GUA'RANTY,  or  GUARANTEE,  is  a  contract 
by  which  one  person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  debt  or 
do  some  act  in  case  of  the  failure  of  some  other 
person,  whose  debt  or  duty  it  is  to  do  the  thing 
guaranteed.  The  person  so  binding  himself  is 
generally  called  the  surety  in  England,  while  the 
person  who  is  primarily  hable  is  caUed  the  princi- 
pal. Thus,  where  A  borrows  money,  and  B  joins  as 
a  party  in  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  bond  to  secure  the 
loan,  B  is  a  surety.  Where  B  guarantees  that  certain 
goods  which  are  supphed  to  A  shall  be  paid  for,  he 
is  more  usually  styled  a  guarantor  than  a  surety, 
but  the  habihty  is  the  same. 

Such  a  contract  must  be  in  writing,  for  the  Statute 
of  Prauds  (29  Charles  II.  c.  3)  required  that  no 
action  should  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  the 
defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person, 
unless  the  agreement  or  some  memorandum  or 
note  thereof  should  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
by  him  lawfully  authorised.  So  that  a  surety  can 
only  be  bound  by  some  writing  signed  by  himself  or 
his  agent.  And  Lord  Tenterden's  Act  (9  Geo.  IV. 
0.  14,  s.  6)  enacted  the  same  thing  as  to  persons 
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making  representations  aa  to  the  character,  ability, 
or  deanngs  of  another,  with  intent  that  the  latter 
may  obtain  credit.  In  order  to  bind  the  surety, 
there  must  also  be  no  deceit  or  misrepresentation 
used  as  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  or  as  to  the  state  of 
the  accounts.  If  a  guaranty  is  given  to  a  firm,  it  is 
not  binding  after  a  change  in  the  firm,  imless  the 
parties  expressly  stipulate  to  the  contrary.  If  the 
creditor  discharge  the  principal,  or  even  give  time, 
by  way  of  indulgence  to  him,  the  surety  is  released, 
for  he  is  thereby  put  to  a  disadvantage.  In  general, 
the  creditor  can  sue  either  the  principal  or  the  surety 
for  the  debt  at  his  option.  If  the  surety  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  debt  of  his  principal,  he  can  sue  the  prin- 
cipal for  the  money  so  paid,  and  is  entitled  to  have 
all  the  seciuities  assigned  to  him,  so  as  to  enable 
bim  to  do  so  more  effectually. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  is  substantially  the  same  as 
regards  principal  and  surety,  or,  as  they  are  there 
called,  principal  and  cautioner ;  but  there  are  some 
minor  differences,  though  many  of  the  differences 
which  formerly  existed  between  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries  were  swept  away  by  the  statutes  19  and 
20  Vict.  c.  97,  and  19  and  20  Vict.  e.  60.  The  chief 
differences  now  are,  that  iu  Scotland  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  any  consideration  for  the  contract, 
though  the  contract  is  not  by  deed ;  that  liabflity 
of  the  surety  continues  seven  years,  whereas  in 
England  it  continues  generally  only  six  years — and 
that  the  discharge  of  the  surety  can  be  proved  only 
by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  creditor,  whereas  iu 
England  it  can  be  proved  by  oral  evidence.  See 
Paterson's  Comp.  of  E.  and  S.  Law. 

GXJAEDAFTJI',  Cape  (anc.  Aromatum  Promon- 
torium),  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, and  the  extremity  of  an  immense  promontory 
stretching  seaward  in  an  east-north-east  direction, 
and  washed  on  the  north-west  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
cape  is  in  lat.  11°  50'  N.,  long.  51"  20'  E. 

GTJA'RDIA-GRE'LB,  a  small  and  unimportant 
town  of  Naples  in  the  delega2dou  of  Abrozzo  Citeriori, 
12  miles  south-south-east  of  Chieti.     Pop.  6190. 

GUARDIAN,  in  EugUsh  Law,  is  the  legal 
representative  and  custodier  of  infants,  i.  e.,  persons 
imder  the  age  of  21,  and  various  species  are  distin- 
guished. Guardian  by  nature  is  rather  a  popular 
than  a  legal  term,  especially  when  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  father  or  mother,  who  are  often  called 
guardians  by  nature.  In  its  technical  sense,  it  is 
confined  to  an  ancestor  who  is  said  to  be  guardian 
of  his  heir-apparent.  Guardian  for  nurture  is  the 
name  given  to  a  father,  or,  after  his  death,  to  the 
mother,  who,  as  such,  has  the  custody  and  control 
of  children  until  the  age  of  14.  Cfuardian  in  socage 
is  the  term  anciently  given  to  the  next  of  blood 
who  had  the  legal  custody  of  the  person  as  well  as 
estate  of  the  heir  to  lands  which  descend  in  socage 
or  freehold,  until  the  heir  attains  the  age  of  14.  A 
father  may,  by  deed  or  will,  appoint  a  guardian  to 
his  child.  If  he  do  not,  the  lord  chancellor  will 
do  so  ;  but  practically,  this  is  only  done  when  the 
child  is  entitled  to  property.  When  a  guardian 
is  appoiated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  infant 
is  called  a  ward  of  court,  and  requires  the  sanction 
of  the  guardian  for  most  purposes,  and  requires  the 
permission  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  marry,  or 
rather,  if  the  infant  marries  without  such  permission, 
those  who  were  privy  to  such  a  contempt  of  court 
may  be  punished.  A  guardian  ad  litem  is  a  person 
(usually  the  father,  if  alive)  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Chancery  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  suit  in 
the  name  of  an  infant.  In  general,  the  power  of  a 
guardian  extends  to  the  person  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  infant ;  but  in  the  case  of  guardians 


appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  their  powers 
are  imder  the  strict  control  of  that  court. 

The  guardian  of  a  Lunatic  (q- v.)  is  usually  called 
a  committee.  In  Scotland,  the  word  'guardian' 
is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  lunatics,  but 
seldom  applied,  except  in  a  popular  sense,  to  those 
who  have  the  custody  and  care  of  children.  In 
corresponding  cases  in  Scotland,  the  custody  of  a 
child  under  12,  if  female,  or  14,  if  male,  belongs  to 
her  or  his  Tutor  (q.  v.) ;  and  from  those  ages  to 
21,  the  child  has  no  legal  guardian,  being  sui  juris, 
but  the  care  of  the  cMld's  property  belongs  to  a 
Curator  (q.  v.). 

Guardian  of  the  poor,  is  in  English  parochial  law 
an  important  functionary,  being  a  person  elected  by 
a  parish  or  union  of  parishes  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  poor.  The  ancient  officers  of  the  parish  who 
attended  to  the  affairs  of  the  poor  were  called  over- 
seers ;  but  by  statutes,  most  of  which  are  recent,  it 
has  been  thought  better  to  have  a  larger  body  of 
persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  to 
discharge  most  of  these  duties.  Hence,  many  of  the 
larger  parishes  are,  either  by  a  special  statute  or  by 
order  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  put  under  a  board  of 
guardians,  and  all  poor-law  unions  are  managed  by 
guardians  also.  The  ratepayers,  in  voting,  have  one 
vote  for  each  £50  of  rent  they  pay,  but  in  no  case 
are  allowed  more  than  six  votes.  The  gaaidians 
have  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  and  the 
maintenance,  clothing,  and  relief  of  the  poor,  and  in 
the  regulations  must  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  a  central  authority,  whose  head  is 
a  member  of  parliament.  Their  duties  are  entirely 
r^ulated  by  these  orders  and  by  statutes.  The 
office  of  guardian  is  compulsory,  but  may  be  refused, 
if  notice  is  given  during  the  election. 

In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  duties  are  dis- 
charged by  the  Parochial  Board  (q.  v.),  which  is 
subject  to  the  general  Board  of  Supervision.  See 
also  PooK. 

GUARDS  are  in  all  armies  the  ghte  of  the 
troops,  and  usually  those  most  heavily  armed.  In 
the  British  service,  the  Guards  constitute,  in  time 


Royal  Horse  Guardsman  (1742). 

of  pe&ce,  the  garrison  of  London,  and  the  guard  of 
the  sovereign  at  Windsor.  The  Guards  compose 
what  is  called  the  Household  Brigade,  and  include 
in  cavalry  the  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  the 
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Royal  Horse  Gusixds  (Blue);  and  in  infantry,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
tlie  Soots  Fusilier  Guards.  These  distinguished 
corps  comprise  1314  cavalry  in  three  regiments,  and 
6307  infantry  in  seven  battalions.  The  officers  of 
the  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  hold  higher  army 
rank  than  that  they  bear  regimentaUy — ^that  is, 
ensigns  rank  with  lieutenants  of  other  regiments, 
lieutenants  with  captains,  captains  with  lieutenant- 
colonels  ;  and  on  exchanging  into  the  hne,  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  exchange  into  the  higher  positions, 
a  circumstance  which  often  places  officers  of  com- 
paratively short  service  over  veterans  of  the  line, 
and  causes,  perhaps,  more  heartburning  than  any 
other  anomaly  among  our  regulations.  As  may  be 
supposed,  almost  every  officer  in  the  Guards  either 
purchases,  or  is  ready  to  purchase,  his  commissions. 
The  price,  as  fixed  by  regulation,  greatly  exceeds 
that  in  other  regiments,  and  the  fancy-prices 
actually  paid  are  often  far  in  excess  of  regulation. 

6TJABBSHIP,  the  ship-of-war  in  (Jharge  of  a 
port.  She  generally  acts  also  as  a  dgp6t  for  seamen 
raised  there  until  appropriated  to  other  vessels,  and 
her  captain  is  responsible  for  the  safety  and  proper 
preservation  of  the  men-of-war  which  may  be 
laid  up— out  of  commission  in  the  harbour.  The 
superintendent  of  a  dock-yard,  if  a  flag-officer, 
carries  his  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  the  guardship; 
if  he  be  only  a  captain,  the  guardship  is  usually 
under  his  nominal  commaind,  although  the  actual 
duties  are  carried  on  by  the  commander  or  next 
senior  officer. 

GUAEBA,  a  genus  of  tropical  American  trees  of 
the  natural  order  MMacem,  of  some  of  which  the 
bark  is  used  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  O. 
grandifoUa  is  called  MnsK-woot)  in  some  of  the 
islands  dl  the  West  Indies;  the  bark  smelling  so 
strongly  of  musk,  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  perfume. 

GUAKrKI,  GlovASNi  Bathsta,  a  popular  and 
elegant  poet,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1537..  At  the 
termination  of  his  studies  in  the  universities  of 
Pisa,  Padua,  and  Ferrara,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  literature  in  the  latter,  and  soon  after, 
the  publication  of  some  sonnets  obtained  for  bim 
great  popularity  as  a  poet.  At  the  age  of  30, 
he  accepted  service  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  and 
was  intrusted  by  Duke  Alfonso  11.  vrith  various 
diplomatic  missions  of  delicacy  and  importance. 
Pifferenoes  between  him  and  the  duke  induced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  court  of  Ferrara  about  the 
year  1587.  Having  resided  successively  in  Savoy, 
Mautua,  Florence,  and  XJrbino,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Ferrara,  and  discharged  one  final  public 
mission,  that  of  congratulating  Pope  Paul  v .  on 
his  election  to  the  tiara.  He  died  in  1612  at 
Venice,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  to  attend 
a  lawsuit.  An  irascible  sensitiveness,  joined  to 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  personal  dignity, 
neutralised  many  qualities  both  brilliant  and  solid, 
which  seemed  to  fit  G.  exactly  for  a  court  career. 
To  these  defects,  in  part,  may  be  attributed  the 
frequent  mortifications  which  tracked  him  through 
life.  As  a  poet,  he  is  remarkable  for  refined  grace 
of  language  and  sweetness  of  sentiment,  while  his 
defects  are  occasional  artificiality,  a  too  constant 
recurrence  of  antithetical  imagery,  and  an  affected 
dallying  vrith  his  ideas.  His  chief  and  most  popular 
work,  II  Pastor  Fido  (The  Faithful  Swain),  is 
regarded  in  Italy  as  a  standard  of  elegant  pastoral 
composition,  and  obtaiaed  a  high  measure  of  popu- 
larity on  its  appearance.  The  writer  designed  it 
as  a  tragi-comic  pastoral;  its  first  dramatic  repre- 
sentation was  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Catherine  of  Austria,  1585.  It  subse- 
quently ran  through  forty  editions  during  G.'s  life, 


and  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  modem 
languages.  Taaso  and  G.  have  been  frequently 
compared;  the  two  poets  were  literary  friends  and 
reciprocal  admirers,  although  rivals  in  love.  G.'s 
varied  writings,  including  sonnets,  comedies,  satires, 
and  political  treatises,  were  published  at  Ferrara 
in  1737,  4  vols.  4to. — See  Storia  delta  Letteratura 
Italiana  del  Tirahoschi. 

GUARI'NO  (Lat.  Varinus),  a  learned  Italian, 
born  at  Verona  in  1370,  went  to  Constantinople  in 
1388  to  learn  Greek  under  Chrysoloras.  After  his 
return,  he  taudit  in  Verona,  Padua,  and  Bologna, 
was  tutor  to  Prince  LioneUa  of  Ferrara,  acted  as 
interpreter  at  the  council  of  Ferrara,  and  died  in 
1460.  He  performed  great  services  for  the  revival 
of  classical  studies ;  translated  the  first  ten  books  of 
Strabo,  and  a  portion  of  Plutarch;  conmiented  on 
Cicero,  Persiua,  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  Aristotle ;  and 
ViTote  a  Oomipendium  Grammaticm  Oroecce,  which 
was  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1509. — Compare  Eosmini, 
Vita  e  Dieciplina  di  Guarino  (3  vols.  Brescia,  1805 — 
1806). 

GUATEMA'LA,  the  name  of  two  cities  in 
Central  America. — 1.  Guatemala  (Old)  stands  at  the 
foot  of  Volcan  d'Agua,  in  lat.  14°  30*  IST.,  and  long. 
90°  45'  W.  Once  the  capital  of  the  country,  it  was 
twice  destroyed,  first  in  1541,  by  an  eruption,  and 
again  in  1773,  by  an  earthquake.  Though,  after 
the  second  disaster,  it  was  supplanted  by  its  more 
modem  namesake,  yet  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
rebuilt.  It  is  said  to  number  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  its  ancient  buildings,  more  especially 
a  cathedral  and  a  palace,  remain  entire. — 2.  Guate- 
mala (NeW),  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  in  a  rich  and  spacious  table-land, 
at  an  elevation  of  4961  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
lat.  14°  37'  N.,  and  long.  90°  30'  W.  It  is  24  miles 
to  the  east-north-east  of  the  original  capital,  and 
contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The  people  manufac- 
ture muslins,  cotton-yarn,  plate,  artificial  flowers, 
and  beautiful  embroidery,  carrying  on  at  the  same 
time  a  prosperous  trade  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  neighbourhood.  The  place  is  well 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 

GUATEMALA,  nominally  a  republic,  but  really 
an  oligarchic  state  of  Central  America,  terminates 
this  division  of  the  new  continent  towards  the 
north-west,  being  vrashed  at  once  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  stretches 
in  N.  lat.  from  about  14°  to  17°,  and  in  W.  long, 
from  89°  to  94°,  containing  43,380  square  miles, 
and  970,450  inhabitants.  The  surface  presents 
great  variety,  mountains  and  valleys,  plains  and 
table-lands.  The  dififerent  levels,  ranging  from  the 
sea-shore  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  have  each 
its  own  climate  and  temperature.  The  country  is 
subject  to  earthquakes,  and  abounds  in  active 
volcanoes.  Being  nearly  as  populous  as  all  the  other 
states  of  Central  America  put  together,  G.  popularly 
gave  name,  in  the  early  days  of  independence,  to 
the  confederation  which  they  temporarily  formed; 
and,  from 'the  same  pre-eminence,  it  had  given 
name,  under  the  Spanish  domination,  to  a  stiU 
more  extensive  region.  The  present  ruler  is  Rafael 
Carrera,  an  uneducated  mestizo,  who  bears  the  title 
of  Captain-general,  and  who  in  1854  was  made 
president  for  life,  with  power  to  name  his  successor. 
3Eis  government  is  '  reactionary,'  i.  e.,  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  a  dissolute  aristocracy  and  a 
debased  priesthood;  he  has  recalled  the  banished 
Jesuits,  re-established  the  convents,  reimposed  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  such  'liberalism'  as  the 
country  manifested  at  the  achievement  of  its  inde- 
pendence.   To  extract  a  few  particulars  from  official 
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returns  for  1858,  the  imports  and  the  exports  respec- 
tively amounted,  in  dollars,  to  1,224,836  and  1,953,926 
— the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  partly  direct  and 
partly  through  Belize,  comprising  two-thirds  of  the 
former,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  latter ;  while, 
taken  in  order  of  value,  the  articles  imported  were 
cottons,  silks,  wooUens,  hardware,  ironmongery, 
linens,  and  jewellery;  and  the  articles  exported 
were  cochineal,  indigo,  sugar,  hides,  country  manu- 
factures, sarsaparilla,  and  mahogany.  The  expor- 
tation of  cochineal  alone  was  2,012,425  lbs.  in 
quantity,  while  in  estimated  worth  it  far  more 
than  doubled  all  the  other  productions. 

GXJA'VA  (Psidiiim),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  natiu-al  order  Mijrtacece,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  America,  and  some  of  them  yielding  fine  and 
much  valued  fruits.  They  have  opposite  entire,  or 
almost  entire  leaves,  a  3 — 5-lobed  calyx,  4 — 5  petals, 
and  a  1 — 5-celIed  berry  with  many-seeded  ceUs. — 
The  Common  G.  or  White  G.  (P.  pyriferum)  is  a 


Guava  (Psidium  pyrifei-wm) : 
a,  section  of  fruit. 

low  tree  of  7—20  feet,  with  numerous  branches, 
obtuse  smooth  leaves  2 — 3  inches  long,  and  fragrant 
white  flowers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  now  much  cultivated  in  both.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  it  was  introduced  into 
the  East  Indies  from  America,  but  it  has  now 
become  fully  naturalised.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent 
says,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  jungle  around  every 
cottage  in  Ceylon.  It  has  long  been  occasionally 
grown  as  a  stove-plant  in  Britain.  The  fruit  is 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  roundish  or  oblong,  smooth, 
yellow;  the  rind  thm  and  brittle;  the  pulp  firm, 
full  of  bony  seeds,  flesh-coloured,  aromatic,  and 
sweet.  The  jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  is  now  regularly  imported  into 
Britain  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  rind  is  stewed  with  mUk,  and  is  also  made  into 
marmalade.  This  fruit  is  rather  astringent  than 
laxative.  G.  buds,  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
make  a  useful  astringent  drink  in  diarrhoea. — The 
Rbd  G.  (P.  pomiferum),  also  now  common  in  the 
East  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies,  produces  a 
beautiful  fruit,  with  red  flesh,  but  not  nearly  so 
agreeable  as  the  white  guava.  It  is  very  acid. — 
The  China  G.  (P.  Cattleyanum),  a  native  of  China, 
produces  fruit  readUy  in  vineries  in  Britain.  It  is 
a  larger  tree  than  the  white  guava.  The  fruit  is 
round,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  fine  claret 


colour,  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  pulp 
purplish  red  next  the  skin,  becoming  paler  towards 
the  centre,  and  there  white,  soft,  subacid,  and  of 
a  very  agreeable  flavour.  It  makes  an  excellent 
preserve.  It  succeeds  in  the  open'air  in  the  south 
of  France. — On  some  of  the  mountains  of  Brazil 
grows  a  dwarf  species  of  G.,  called  Marangaba 
{P.  pygmcmm),  a  shrub  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  much  sought  after 
on  account  of  its  delicious  flavour,  resembling  that 
of  the  strawberry. — The  Bastaed  G.  of  the  West 
Indies  is  a  species  of  Eugenia  (q.  v.). 

GUAXA'CO.  See  Oajaco. 
GXJAYAQTJI'L,  a  term  of  various  application  in 
Ecuador,  South  America,  indicates  at  once  a  river, 
a  bay,  a  department,  and  a  city. — 1.  The  river  is  the 
only  stream  on  the  western  coast  of  South  America 
which  can,  without  qiialification,  be  said  to  be 
navigable  for  sea-going  vessels.  It  is  navigable 
for  about  110  miles  to  Caracol,  and  is  known  in 
its  upper  course  successively  as  the  Caracol  and 
Babahoyo. — 2.  The  bay  which  receives  the  river, 
stretches  in  S.  lat.  between  2°  and  4°,  and  in  W.  long, 
between  80°  and  81°.  It  receives  also  the  Daule 
and  the  Tumbez. — 3.  The  department  extends  from 
the  Pacific  on  the  west  to  the  departments  of  Quito 
and  Assuay  on  the  east,  comprising  a  much  wider 
belt  of  low  and  level  land  than  is  generally  found 
further  to  the  south,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
sea. — 4.  The  city,  the  capital  of  the  department, 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  distance 
of  40  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood ;  the  principal  are  the  cathedral,  the  two 
hospitals,  and  the  two  colleges,  the  last  of  which 
have  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law. 
G.  possesses  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  really  good 
harbour  on  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  the 
naturally  deep  channel  being  aided  by  a  tide  which 
sometimes  rises  and  falls  24  feet.  Occupying  such 
a  position,  and  being  in  lat.  2°  11'  S.,  the  place  is 
necessarily  unhealthy.  StiU  it  has  a  population  of 
18,000,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  1858, 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  amounted  to  190  vessels 
and  42,913  tons ;  while  the  cargoes  respectively 
were  estimated  at  £506,456  and  £474,324.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  tonnage,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  values,  were  British.  The  imports,  in  order 
of  worth,  were  cottons  (more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
whole),  woollens,  wines,  spirits,  grocery,  soap,  &o., 
metals,  floxur,  and  linens ;  and  the  exports,  according 
to  a  similar  arrangement,  were  cocoa,  straw-hats, 
timber,  bark,  hides,  orchilla,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla, 
canes,  India  rubber,  and  coffee. 

GTJAY'EA,  La,  the  principal  seaport  of  Vene- 
zuela, in  South  America,  stands  on  an  open  road- 
stead of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  10°  36^  N.,  and 
long.  67°  W.  It  has  a  population  of  6000,  and 
cames  on  an  extensive  trade.  In  1857,  230  vessels 
of  37,535  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port ; 
while  the  cargoes,  respectively,  were  estimated  at 
£671,253  and  £595,960.  With  regard  to  the  values 
of  imports,  Great  Britain  stood  fourth  in  order  (her 
quota  being  £111,520);  but  with  regard  to  the 
values  of  exports,  she  stood  only  ninth. As  com- 
pared with  the  other  ports  of  the  republic,  La  G 
(according  to  the  returns  of  1857)  decidedly  took 
the  lead  under  every  head,  whether  in  vessels,  or  in 
tons,  or  in  values. 

GU'BBIO  (anc.  Iguvium),  the  chief  town  of  a 
distnct  of  the  same  name  in  Central  Italy,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the 
Apennmes,  in   the  district  of   Urbino,  and  about 

oLrHx^°"'^  P^  *^^  "'^y  °f   *^at  tiame.      Pop. 
8000.      It  contams  several  fine  public  edifices  of 
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importance.  On  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
city,  where  the  ancient  fortress  stood,  is  the 
ducal  palace,  so  called  from  having  been  erected 
and  inhabited  by  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  who 
also  governed  Gubbio.  The  municipal  palace  is 
a  noUe  old  pile  of  building,  erected  in  1332  by 
Matteo  di  Gianuello,  a  native  ai-chitect.  In  the 
palaces  Brancaleone  and  Beni  are  valuable  pictures, 
collections  of  Etruscan  and  other  antiquities.  G. 
possesses  several  fine, churches,  and  some  excellent 
public  establishments  for  sanitary  and  educational 
purposes.  The  most  important  ancient  remains 
are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Lougobards,  a  temple  of  Mars,  and 
an  Etruscan  sepulchre  of  great  autiqxiity.  At  a 
short  distance  from  G.  are  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus ;  and  here,  in  1444, 
were  discovered  the  famous  Eugubine  Tables  (q.  v.). 

GTJ'BEN',  a  manufacturing  town  and  river-port  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  Neisse — the  banks  of  which 
are  here  planted  with  vines — at  its  confluence  with 
the  Lubst,  28  miles  south-south-east  of  Frankfurt. 
Except  its  gymnasium,  it  has  no  notable  buildings. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  goods  and 
tobacco.  The  shipping-trade  of  the  Neisse  is  of 
some  importance ;  ship-building  is  also  carried  on. 
On  the  neighbouring  heights,  fruit-trees  and  vines 
are  cultivated.  The  red  wine  produced  here  is 
esteemed  one  of,  the  finest  grown  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  kingdom.    Pop.  13,517. 


GUDGEON  {GoUo),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
family  GypHnidce,  having  a  short  dorsal  fin,  a  short 
anal  fin,  and  no  strong  serrated  ray  in  either,  the 
body  covered  with  rather  large  scales,  and  barbules 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  ^  The  Common  G.  ((?. 
Jluviatilis)  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
England,  particularly  in  such  as  have  gravelly 
bottoms,  and  occasional  pools  and  rapids.  It  seldom 
pxceeda  eight  inches  in  leugth;  the  depth  is  not 
one-fifth  of  the  length.  The  tail  is  forked.  The 
eye  is  placed  high  up  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The 
upper  parts  are  olive  brown,  spotted  with  black; 
the  under  parts  white.  Gudgeons  swim  in  shoals. 
Thay  feed  on  worms,  molluscs,  and  other  small 
animals,  and  are  extremely  ready  to  bite  at  a  bait, 
which  is  commonly  a  small  piece  of  a  red  worm. 
Great  numbers  are  often  taken  even  by  young 
anglers,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  G.  is  lured 
has  become  proverbial.  ■  The  G.  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table.  Many  are  taken  with  casting-nets  in 
shallow  water,  and  kept  in  well-boats  tOl  wanted. 
Fishmongers  also  keep  them  in  tanks,  constantly 
suppMed  with  fresh  cold  water.  They  thrive  well 
in  ponds  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  brooks. 

The  G.  is  usually  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
the  juvenile  angler's  ambition;  and  with  a  crooked 
pin  and  thread,  with  a  fragment  of  a  worm  for 
bait,  the  angler  often  imbibes  his  first  love  of  the 
art  while  catching  his  first  gudgeon.  The  G.  is 
very  easily  captured.*  Swimming  in  large  shoals  at 
the  bottom,  it  watches  with  incessant  industry  for 
every  trifling  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream. 
A  small  red  worm  is  by  far  the  best  bait  for  the  G. ; 
next  to  it,  ;^erhaps,  a  maggoty  gentle.  A  small 
hook  and  a  Kght  float  are  required.  A  fragment  of 
worm  is  fixed  on  the  hook,  neatness  in  baiting  not 
being  a  desideratum,  for  the  same  bait,  wimout 
much  alteration,  will  often  take  ten  or  a  dozen 
gudgeons  in  succession.  The  bait  should  drag  or 
_trip  along  the  bottom ;  and  if  there  be  gudgeons 
about,  it  will  hardly  fail  to  attract  them.  Ground- 
bait  is  not  required  for  G. ;  but  if  the  angler  wUl, 
with  a  large  rake  or  any  other  heavy  matter,  dis- 
turb the  gravel,  and  rake  a  clear  bright  spot,  a 
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yard  in  width,  and  two  or  three  in  length,  the 
gudgeons,  attracted  by  the  dislodged  particles,  wiU 
swarm  up  to  the  spot  in  great  numbers  in  search 
of  food ;  and  thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  take, 
by  one  or  two  rakings,  from  five  or  six  to  ten  or 
twelve  dozen  of  gudgeons  in  one  spot.  There  is  no 
art  required  in  the  angling,  as  they  bite  very  boldly, 
and  the  angler  can  hardly  miss  catching  them. 

GUDIN,  Jean-Antoine-Th^odoke,  French  land- 
scape and  marine  painter,  was  born  at  Paris,  15th 
August  1802,  and  studied  for  some  time  under 
Girodet-Trioson,  but  soon  abandoned  the  style  of 
this  aVtist,  and  ranked  himself  with  the  Roman- 
ticists, on  the  side  of  GSricault  and  Delacroix.  He 
first  attracted  public  notice  by  his  picture,  entitled 
'Brick  en  Dfitresse,'  exhibited  in  1822.  Most  of 
his  marine  pictures  appeared  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion of  1855,  and  formed  an  imposing  spectacle. 
Between  1838  and  1848,  G.  painted  more  than 
eighty  of  such  pieces  for  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 

GUE'BRES,  GHEBRES,  GABRES,  6HAVRES 

(Turk.  Ghiaur  or  Ohaur),  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
Persian  religion  as  reformed  and  consolidated  by 
Zerdusht  (Zoroaster).  This  name,  Guebres,  which  is 
commonly,  but  against  all  linguistic  laws,  derived 
from  the  Arabic  Kafir  (a  word  applied  to  aU  non- 
Mohammedans,  and  supposed  to  have  been  first 
bestowed  upon  this  sect  by  their  Arabic  conquerors 
in  the  7th  c),  is  evidently  nothing  but  an  ancient 
proper  name  taken  from  some  pre-eminent  tribe  or 
locality,  since  the  Talmud  (Jebam.  63b.,  Gitt.  17  a.  &o.) 
already  knows  them  only  by  this  name  (Oheber) ; 
and  Origen  {Contra  Cels.  vi.  291)  speaks  of  Kabirs 
or  Persians,  asserting  that  Christianity  has  adopted 
nothing  from  them.  They  are  also  called  Atesh 
Ferest,  or  fire-worshippers ;  Parsees,  or  people  of  Pars 
or  Fars — i.  e.,  Persia;  Madjoos,  from  their  priests 
the  Magi ;  and  by  themselves  Beh-Din,  '  Those  of 
the  excellent  belief;  or  Mazdaasnan,  worshippers 
of  Ormuzd.  For  the  origin,  nature,  and  early  his- 
tory of  this  rehgion,  see  Zokoastbe,  Zbndavesta, 
SUN-WOESHIP.  When  the  Persian  empire  became 
subject  to  the  Mohammedan  rule,  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  the  religion 
of  Islamj  A  very  small  number  stUl  clinging  to 
the  ancient  religion,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of 
Khorassan,  or  the  island  of  Hormuz;  but  even 
this  remnant  was  for  many  centuries  the  victim 
of  constant  oppression.  '  Mahmoud  the  Ghiznevide, 
Shah  Abbas,  and  others,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
untiring  persecution  of  them ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  held  up  to  general  detestation 
is  best  shewn  by  the  position  assigned  them  in 
most  popular  Mohammedan  tales  as  sorcerers  and 
criminals.  At  this  present  moment,  there  are, 
according  to  the  very  latest  native  information, 
about  8000  Guebres  scattered  over  the  vast 
dominions  of  their  ancestors,  chiefly  in  Yezd  and 
twenty-four  surrounding  villages.  There  are  a  few 
at  Tejieran,  a  few  at  Ispahan,  at  Shiraz,  and  some 
at  Baku,  near  the  great  naphtha  mountain,  but  all 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  of  poverty.  They  have  a  high 
reputation  for  honour,  probity,  obedience  to  the 
law,  chastity,  and  endurance.  Another  portion, 
after  various  migrations^-which  are  told  at  length 
in  the  Kissah-i-Sarijan,  written  by  Behram  (1599 
A.  D.) — ^reached  India,  where  they  are  now  settled 
under  the  name  of  Parsees,  chiefly  in  Bombay, 
where,  according  to  the  latest  census,  they  form  a 
population  of  110,544,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population.    See  Parsees. 

GUELDER  ROSE,  or  GUELDRES  ROSE,  a 
cultivated  variety  of  the  Water-Elder  {Viburnum 
Opulus — see  VrBUBNTJM),  in  which  the  flowers  are 
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all  barren,  and  instead  of  forming  flat  cymes,  as  in 
tlie  wild  plant,  form  mucli  larger  globose  corymbs. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Snow-baxl  Tree.  Wben 
abounding  in  flowers,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub, 
and  is  therefore  very  often  planted. 

GUE'LDEELAND.    See  Geldeelaoti. 

GUB'LPHIC  ORDER,  an  order  of  knighthood 
for  Hanover,  instituted  by  George  IV.,  when  Prince 
Regent,  on  the  12th  August  1815.  It  is  both  a  mili- 
tary and  oivU  order,  unlimited  in  number,  and  con- 
sisted originally  of  three  classes — Knights  Grand 
Cross,  Commanders,  and  Knights — to  which  the 
revised  statutes  of  1841  have  added  another  class  of 
simple  members.  The  Grand  Mastership  is  vested 
in  the  crown  of  Hanover.  The  badge  of  the  order  is 
a  gold  cross,  surmounted  by  the  Hanoverian  crown 
—-between  each  division  of  the  cross  is  a  lion  passant 

fardant.     In  the   centre   is  the  horse   courant   of 
[anover,  surrounded  by  a  blue  circle,  and  the  motto. 
Nee  aspera  terrent. 

GUELPHS  A2fD  GHIBELLINES,  the  names 
of  two  great  parties,  the  conflict  of  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  make  up  the  history  of  Italy  and 
Germany  from  the  11th  tiU  the  14th  century.  The 
origin  of  these  names  was  formerly  the  subject  of 
much  speculation ;  but  antiquarians  are  now  agreed 
in  tracing  them  respectively  to  the  two  families, 
WaibHager  and  Wefi,  which,  in  the  12th  c,  were 
at  the  head  of  two  rival  parties  in  the  German 
empire,  and  whose  feuds  came  to  be  identified 
historically  with  the  respective  principles  for  which 
these  parties  contended.  The  actual  origin  of  the 
assumption  of  the  names  is  commonly  fixed  at  the 
great  battle  of  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  1140  A.  c,  iu 
which  the  two  rival  claimants  for  the  empire, 
Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  Duke  of  Franconia,  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  of  the  House  of  Welf,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  rallied  their  followers  by  the  respective 
war-cries,  '  Hie  Waiblingen ! '  '  Hie  Welf ! '  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  names  were  in  use  from  an  earlier 
date,  although,  probably,  rather  as  representing  the 
family  feud,  than  the  pohtical  principles  which  the 
two  families  afterwards  severally  supported.  As 
the  chief  theatre  of  the  confiict  of  these  parties  was 
Italy,  the  original  names  took  the  Italian  form  of 
Ghibellini  and  Chielfi.  The  former  may,  in  general, 
be  described  as  the  supporters  of  the  imperial 
authority  in  Italy,  the  latter,  as  the  opponents  of 
the  emperors ;  and  as  the  opposition  to  imperial 
authority  in  Italy  arose  from  two  distinct  parties, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  made  common  cause  with 
each  other — from  the  church,  which  asserted  its 
own  spiritual  independence,  and  from  the  minor 
principalities  and  free  cities,  which  maintained  their 
provincial  or  municipal  rights  and  liberties — the 
history  of  the  struggle  is  involved  in  much  con- 
fusion, and  is  variously  related,  and  its  merits 
variously  appreciated,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  regarded.  To  the  churchman,  it  is 
the  struggle  of  the  church  against  the  state;  to 
the  friena  of  popular  principles,  it  is  the  conflict  of 
liberty  against  absolutism  and  centralisation.  The 
same  individual — as,  for  example,  the  poet  Dante 
— is  found  to  change  sides  in  the  struggle.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  interests  of  tne  church 
in  these  medieval  contests,  although  regarded  by 
Protestants  as  excessive  in  degree,  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  fallen  in  with  the  claims  of  political 
and  personal  freedom.  Five  great  crises  in  the 
strife  of  the  Guelph  and  GhibeUine  parties  are 
commonly  noted  by  histoHans:  mider  Henry  IV., 
in  1055;  under  Henry  the  Proud,  in  1127;  under 
Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140 ;  under  Frederic  Barbar- 
ossa,  iu  1159;  and  in  the  pontificate  of  the  great 
champion  of  churchmanship.  Innocent  IIL  The 
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cities  of  Northern  Italy  were  divided  between  the  two 
parties — ^Florence,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  other  cities, 
as  a  general  rule,  taking  the  side  of  the  Guelphs ; 
while  Pisa,  Verona,  and  Arezzo,  were  GhibeUine.  The 
great  Italian  f amUies,  in  like  manner,  took  opposite 
sides;  but  the  policy  of  each  family  frequently 
varied  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  nobles  of  the  more  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  inclined  to  the  GhibeUine  side, 
while  those  of  the  central  and  southern  provinces 
were  Guelph.  By  degrees,  however,  especiaUy  after 
the  downfaU  of  the  preponderance  of  the  German 
emperors  in  Italy,  the  contest  ceased  to  be  a  strife 
of  principles,  and  degenerated  into  a  mere  struggle 
of  rival  factions,  avaUing  themselves  of  the  prestige 
of  ancient  names  and  traditional  or  hereditary 
prejudices.  Even  in  1272,  Gregory  X.  could  with 
truth  reproach  the  Italians  with  their  sanguinary 
animosities  for  the  sake  of  what  were  but  names, 
the  meaning  of  which  few  of  them  could  understand 
or  explain ;  and,  iu  the  foUowing  century,  in  1334, 
Benedict  XII.  practicaUy  disaUows  altogether  the 
reaUty  of  the  grounds  of  division  between  the 
parties,  by  prescribing,  under  pain  of  the  censures 
of  the  church,  the  further  iise  of  those  once-stirring 
names,  which  had  long  been  the  raUying  words  of 
a  sanguinary  warfare.  From  the  14th  c.  we  read 
little  more  of  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines,  as  aotuaUy 
existing  parties ;  but  in  the  sense  already  explained, 
the  conflict  of  principles  which  they  represent  is 
found  in  every  period  of  poUtical  history. 

GUERA'RA,  or  GEEEAEA,  a  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  district  of  the  Beni-M'zab,  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  river  called  the  Zigrhir  or  Zegerin,  in  lat. 
32°  45'  N.,  long.  5°  E.,  and  about  40  mUes  north-east 
of  Ghardaia.  It  is  a  waUed  town,  has  three  gates, 
and  is  a  favourite  commercial  rendezvous  for  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  frequent  this  place  for  the 
purchase  or  disposal  of  horses,  asses,  sheep,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  cotton,  silk,  cutlery,  &c. 
The  market  of  G.  is  supplied  chiefly  from  Tunis 
and  Algiers.    The  pop.  is  about  12,000. 

GTJERCIlirO,  'the  squint-eyed,'  properly  GlAlf- 
Fbancesco  Baebieki,-  a  celebrated  master  of  the 
Bolognese  school  of  painting,  was  bom  in  1590 
at  Cento,,  a  pretty  town  not  far  from  Bologna. 
G.  gave  early  proof  of  his  intuitive  love  of  art, 
by  sketching  with  the  roughest  materials  on  the 
house-door  a  Virgin  so  fuU  of  artistic  promise,  that 
his  father,  in  spite  of  the  straitened  ciromnstanoes 
of  the  family,  took  immediate  measures  for  training 
the  boy's  talents,  by  securing  for  him  the  best 
tuition  iu  drawing  which  the  place  afibrded.  In 
1616  he  opened  an  academy  at  Cento,  to  which 
pupils  flocked  from  all  quarters.  From  1619  to 
1623  he  visited  different  cities  of  Italy,  particularly 
Rome  and  Venice,  to  improve  himself  by  the  study 
of  the  works  of  other  eminent  painters.  In  1642 
he  went  to  live  at  Bologna,  where  he  died,  in  1666. 
Some  of  the  early  paintings  of  G.  bear  perceptible 
traces  of  his  admiration  of  Cafavaggio's  style,  both 
in  their  powerful  efiects  of  deep  colouring  and  strong 
fidelity  to  nature,  whUe  they  much  surpass  those 
of  the  great  realist  iu  dignity  and  refinement  of  tone. 
They  are  deficient,  however,  in  accuracy  of  design. 
His  works,  which  are  too  numerous  for  notice,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  gaUeries  of  Eome,  Bologna,  Parma, 
Modena,  Perugia,  and  Paris.  His  master-pieces  are 
considered  to  be  the  fresco  of  '  Aurora,'  which  decor- 
ates the  ceUing  of  one  of  the  casinos  of  the  Roman 
viUa  Ludovisi;  the  famous  'Persian  Sibyl,'  and 
'  Saint  PetroniUa,'  both  in  the  CapitoUne  GaUery 
at  Rome.  At  Cento,  the  artist's  house,  Casa  di 
Guercino,  is  carefuUy  preserved,  with  its  fine  paint- 
mga  and  fresco  decorations,  and  is  the  chief  object 
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of  interest  to  those  who  visit  the  place.  The  church 
of  Cento  also  contains  several  nne  works  of  this 
master,  who  had  an  intense  love  for  his  birth-place. 

GUERICKB,  Otto  von,  a  celebrated  physicist, 
was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  20th 
November  1602.  His  personal  history  contains 
nothing  of  interest.  As  a  niitural  philosopher,  he  is 
chieflyTinown  by  his  discoveries  regarding  the  nature 
and  effects  of  air.  The  experiments  of  Galileo  and 
Pascal  on  the  weight  of  air  led  G.  to  attempt  the 
creation  of  a  vacuum.  His  first  experiment  was 
made  by  flUing  a  stout  barrel  with  water,  and  then 
ptmipiug  out  the  water ;  but  it  was  found  that  no 
Sooner  was  a  vacuum  produced  in  the  barrel  than 
the  air  forced  its  way  through.  He  now  toffk  a 
globe  of  copper,  with  an  opening  at  the  bottom  into 
which  a  pump  was  fitted,  provided  with  a  stop- 
cock, and  to  his  astonishment  found  that  the  pump 
extracted  the  air  quite  as  well  as  the  water ;  then, 
on  opening  the  cock,  the  air  was  heard  rushing  in 
with  a  whistling  noise.  This,  the  first  air-pump, 
was  invented  about  16S0.  G.'s  invention  soon 
became  famous,  and  in  1654  he  was  simmioned  to 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Perdinand  IXI.  of 
Gatnauy  at  Eatisbon,  at  which  time  he  made  the 
famous  experiment  commonly  known  as  the  Mag- 
deburg Hemispheres  (q.  v.).  He  died  at  Hamburg, 
11th  May  1686. 

GUi^RIN',  PiERBE  Nabcisse,  Baeon-,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  historical  painters  of  the  Prench 
classic  school,  was  bom  at  Paris,  13th  May  1774, 
and  first  attracted  notice  by  his  '  Corps  de  Bratus 
rapporte  h,  Rome'  (1796).  Some  of  his  pieces  are 
regarded  as  master-pieces  of  the  Prench  classic  school. 
The  few  portraits  executed  by  G.  are  admirable. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  one  of  Henri 
de  la  Roche- Jacquelin  storming  an  intrenchment. 
In  1829  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and 
died  at  Rome,  16th  July  1833.  Purity  of  design, 
dignity  of  style,  taste  in  grouping,  and  harmony  of 
,  colour  will  be  generally  conceded  to  G.,  but  the 
coldness  which  marks  the  classic  school  of  painters 
is  as  visible  in  him  as  in  others. 

GXJBRITB,  a  small  loopholed  turret  in  the  waU 
of  a  fortress,  from  which  a  sentry  may  command  a 
view  and  fire  over  the  ditch. 

GXIE'RITSEY,  the  second  in  size  of  the  Channel 
Islands  (q.  v.),  is  situated  in  lat.  between  49°  24'  and 
49°  30'  N.,  and  in  long,  between  2°  33'  and  2°  41'  W. ; 
is  distant  69  mUea  south-east  from  Start  Point,  in 
the  south  of  Devonshire — ^the  nearest  point  of  the 
English  coast;  and  is  about  46  miles  south-west 
from  Cherbourg,  in  Prance.  Its  length  is  9  miles, 
its  greatest  breadth  about  6,  and  its  circumference 
31  miles.  In  1861  it  had  a  population  of  29,846. 
The  coast  is  of  difficult  approach,  owing  to  the 
number  of  rocks  and  the  rapidity  of  currents  around 
the  island.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
flat,  the  southern  more  elevated,  but  intersected  by 
deep  valleys  and  glens,  and  with  a  lofty  and  abrupt 
coast.  St  Peter's,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
island,  is  the  only  town.  For  particulars  about  the 
chmate,  soil,  productions,  trade,  &c.,  see  Jersey. 

GXJBBRAZZI,  P.  v.,  a  patriotic  Italian  states- 
man and  brilliant  writer,  was  bom  at  Leghotn  in 
1805,  and,  educated  for  the  legal  profession^  won 
a  great  reputation  among  his  countrymen  'bjr ^his 
pohtioal  fictions,  which  are  said  to  have  exeroi'sed 
an  immense  influence  on  contemporary  Italian 
events  by  their  exalted  strain  of  patfiotid  enthti- 
siasm  and  abhorrence  of  despotism.  G.'s  own  words 
are,  'he  wrote  a  book  when  impotent  to  fight  a 
battle.'  On  the  eve  of  the  definite  breach  between 
the  people  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1849, 
G.  was  induced  to  accept  office  in  the  miilistry. 


On  the  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  was  proclaimed 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  subse- 
quently dictatpr.  During  this  crisis  of  the  state  he 
energetically  refused  his  adhesion  to  'the  substi- 
tution of  repubUcanism  for  monarchy;'  discouraged 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  any  other  state ;  and, 
in  fact,  preserved  its  strict  autonomy  until  the 
return  of  the  Grand  Ducal  rule,  when  he  was  imme- 
diately seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  grounds  of 
having  neglected  due  measures  of  repression  when 
the  revolution  first  gathered  strength  during  his 
ministry.  His  defence,  entitled  Apologia  della  vita 
PoUtica  di  F.  D.  Chierrazzi,  or  '  Justification  of  the 
PoHtical  Career  of  P.  D.  Guerrazzi,'  is  a  master- 
piece. After  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  he 
was  condemned  for  life  to  the  galleys,  but  was  sub- 
sequently permitted  to  select  Corsica  as  the  refuge 
of  his  perpetual  banishment.  Late  events  have 
restored  G.  to  liberty  and  action. 

His  chief  works  of  fiction  are  L'Aesedio  di  Mrenze 
(the  Siege  of  Plorence),  a  magnificent  historical 
novel,  treating  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic  of 
Plorence ;  La  Battaglia  di  Benevento,  remarkable  for 
exquisite  expression  and  beautiful  poetic  imagery; 
Beatrice  Oenci;  laabeUa  Ordni;  L'Asino;  and 
various  other  writings,  which  have  run  through 
inntmierable  editions  and  translations. 

GTJBRRI'LLAS  (diminutive  of  Sp.  gugrra,'wsix' 
literally  'petty'  or  ''^partisan  wars,'  or  'jpartisau 
warriors'),  the  name  given  in  Spain  to  the  armed 
bands,  composed  of  peasants  and  shepherds,  who, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry 
on  an  irregular  warfare  on  their  own  account.  Prom 
1808  to  1814  they  were  regularly  organised  against 
the  Prench,  and  being  favoured  by  the  character 
of  the  country,  were  successful  on  many  occasions, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  under 
Empecinado,  the  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other 
leaders.  The  country  itself  suffered  from  the 
guerrillas,  who  revenged  political  treachery,  or  even 
the  bare  suspicion  of  it,  by  fearful  devastations. 
Many  of  them,  particularly  Mina's  band,  joined 
Wellington,  and  after  having  undergone  a  course 
of  discipline,  rendered  signal  service  as  regular 
troops.  In  the  recent  civil  wars  of  Spain,  the 
guerrillas,  especially  those  of  the  Basque  provinces, 
acted  a  prominent  part  on  the  Carlist  aide. 

GTJBSCLIN,  Bebteaud  du.  Count  of  LongUe- 
viUe,  Constable  of  Prance,  the  most  eminent  Prench 
general  of  the  14th  c,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family 
in  the  district  of  Rennes,  sometime  betweeh  1314 
and  1320.  As  a  boy,  he  was  remarkably  dull,  and 
could  never  be  taught  either  to  read  or  write,  but 
exhibited  a  passion  for  military  exercises.  In  his 
17th  year  he  bore  away  the  prize  at  a  tournament 
at  Rennes,  and  from  this  time  was  '  always  suc- 
cessful in  such  encounters.  In  the  contests  between 
Charles  de  Blois  and  Jean  de  Montfort  for  the 
dukedom  of  Brittany,  he  took  part  with  the  former. 
After  Kii^  John  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Black  Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  in  1356, 
G.  rendered  important  services  to  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  He  took  Melun  and  several 
other  fortified  towns,  freed  the  Seine  from  the 
English,  and  on  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
1364,  was  created  govemfir  of  Pontorson.  In  May 
of  the  same  year  .he  gained  the  battle  of  Cocherel, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Count  of  Longue- 
viUe  and  Marshal  of  Normandy.  On  the  29th 
September  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  under  Sir  John  Ghandos,  at  the 
battle  of  Auray,  but  liberated  on  payment  of  a 
ransom  of  100,000  livre^,  paid  by  the  king,  the 
pope,  and  several  other  princes.  He  now  supported 
Henry,  Count  of  Trastamare,  against  Feoro  the 
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Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  tut  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince.  Being  again  ran- 
somed on  payment  of  a  large  sum,  to  whioli  even 
the  enemy  contributed  from  feelings  of  respect,  G. 
renewed  the  contest,  and  in  1369  defeated  and  slew 
Pedro,  and  placed  the  crown  of  Castile  on  the  head 
of  Henry  of  Trastamare.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  Henry  created  G.  Count  of  Burgos, 
Duke  of  Molina,  and  Constable  of  Castile.  He  was, 
however,  soon  recalled  by  Charles  V.  of  France,  at 
that  time  hard  pressed  by  the  English,  and  raised  by 
that  monarch  to  the  dignity  of  Constable  of  France. 
In  the  year  1370,  G.  opened  his  campaigns  against 
the  Enghsh,  and  in  a  snort  time  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fortified  towns.  While 
assisting  his  friend  Sancerre  in  the  siege  of  Ch^teau- 
neuf  de  Randon,  in  Langnedoc,  G.  was  taken  iU, 
and  died  July  3,  1380.  Charles  V.  caused  bTm  to 
be  interred  with  great  pomp  beside  his  own  burial- 
vault  at  St  Denys. — Compare  Guyard  de  Berville, 
Histoire  de  Bertrand  du  Guesdin  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1767). 

GUGLIELMI,  PlETEO,  a  celebrated  musician 
and  composer,  was  born  at  Massa  di  Carrara  in 
1727.  From  his  father,  who  was  Maestro  di  Oappella 
in  the  dixcal  chapel  of  Modena,  he  acquired  the 
elements  of  music.  His  first  opera,  composed  at  the 
age  of  2g,  was  performed  at  Turin,  and  was  greeted 
with  enthusiasm.  Previous  to  setting  out  on  a  con- 
tinental tour  he  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  everywhere  successful.  After  a  residence  of 
some  months  at  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  various  other 
towns,  G.  passed  over  to  London,  where  he  remained 
five  years,  assiduously  engaged  in  composition.  At 
the  age  of  50  he  returned  to  ^Naples  with  the 
double  prestige  of  great  fame  and  wealth.  In  1793, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  appointed  him  Maestro  di  CappeUa 
at  St  Peter's,  and  from  that  time  his  official  duties 
seem  completely  to  have  engrossed  him.  He  died 
at  Home  in  1804.  The  characteristics  of  his  style 
are  pre-eminently  simplicity,  purity,  and  precision, 
and  these  qiialities  he  inexorably  demanded  from 
the  exponents  of  his  inspiration — 'Sing  my  music 
and  not  yours!'  His  best  known  operas  are — La 
Clemenza  di  Tito;  Artaserse;  La  Didone;  Enea  e 
Lavinia;  La  Morte  di  Olofeme;  Debora  e  Sisera; 
and  the  comic  operas  La  Virtuosa  di  MergeUina;  I 
due  GemeUe;  La  Serva  Imiamorata;  La  Pastordla 
Nohile;  La  Bella  Pescatrice. 

GXJIA'N'A,  British  (Fr.  Guyane,  Sp.  Owxyana, 
Port.  Guianna),  a  section  of  the  extensive  tract 
forming  the  north-eastern  portion  of  South  Ajnerica, 
lying  between  8°  40'  N.  'and  3°  30'  S.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  60°  and  68°  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  this  tract,  from  Cape  North  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Xie  with  the  river  Negro, 
is  calculated  at  1090  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
between  Punta  Barima,  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Orinoco,  and  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Negro  with  the  river  Amazon,  at  710  miles.  It 
is  at  present  politically  divided  into  Venezuelan, 
Britisl^  Dutch,  French,  and  Brazilian  Guiana.  The 
name  G.  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  from  the  name 
of  a  small  river  Wai-ini,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco, 
on  which  stands  a  small  town,  called  Guayana^ 
Vicija. 

The  limits  of  the  British  possessions  have  never 
yet  been  accurately  determined.  If  we  adopt  the 
idea  of  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  the  latest  authority 
upon  the  subject,  and  assume  the  natural  indications 
to  be  the  proper  guide  to  the  geo^aphical  bound- 
aries, we  shall  include  all  the  regions  drained  by 
the  waters  falling  into  the  river  Essequibo;  and 
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taking  the  river  Corentyn  as  the  acknowledged  line 
of  demarcation  between  British  and  Dutch  G.,  we 
arrive  at  an  area  of  76,000  square  miles,  a  territory 
much  larger  than  England  and  Wales.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  claims, of  the  Venezuelan  and  Bra- 
zilian governments  respectively  are  to  be  admitted, 
the  British  portion  wxU  be  reduced  to  something 
above  12,000  miles,  and  become  the  smallest  of  the 
European  colonies  in  this  region. 

The  coast-line  of  the  British  territory  consists  of 
an  alluvial  flat,  composed  of  a  blue  clay  impregnated 
with  marine  salts,  and  mixed  with  decayed  veget- 
able matter,  which,  in  its  decomposed  state,  forms  a 
rich  and  highly  productive  soil.  The  inland  depth 
of  this  fertfle  coast  varies  from  ten  to  forty  miles, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  sand-hills,  varying 
in  height  from  30  to  120  feet.  In  the"- fifth  parallel 
N.  lat.  occurs. a  chain  of  mountains  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  trappean  rocks,  with  their  various 
modifications,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it 
was  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  pecuhar  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  savannas 
extending  between  the  rivers  Demerara  and  Cor- 
entyn, and  at  the  river  Berbice  closely  approach- 
ing the  sea-shore.  There  is  another  series  of  such  ' 
savannas  further  inland,  and  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  region  indicates  that  it  was  once  the  bed 
of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by  some  great  elemental 
disturbance,  burst  its  barriers,  and  forced  for  its 
waters  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  This  supposition 
may  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  tradition  of 
the  White  Sea  and  the  city  of  the  gold-besprinkled 
Manoa,  which  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  chivalric 
Ealeigh,  and  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of  those  dis- 
coveries by  which  his  name  has  been  immortalised. 

The  fluvial  system  of  British  G.  consists  mainly 
of  four  great  and  seven  smaller  streams,  the  whole 
of  the  first  named  and  six  of  the  latter  pouring 
their  waters  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  The  four 
great  rivers  are  the  Essequibo  (q.  v.),  the  Demerara 
(q.  v.),  the  Berbice  (q.  v.),  and  the  Corentyn  (q.  v.). 
■The  smaller  streams  are  the  Pomeroon,  the  Moruca, 
and  the  Wai-ini,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Essequibo  ;  the  Mahaica,  the  Mahaicony,  and  the 
Abany,  between  the  Demerara  and  the  Berbice; 
and  the  Canje,  which  joins  the  latter  immediately 
before  it  falls  into  the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  there  are  numerous  creeks  of  considerable 
size,  formed  by  the  surplus  waters  of  the  savannas 
behind  the  sea-coast. 

AH  these  streams  are  continually  bringing  down 
quantities  of  detritus ;  the  coast  outline  is  conse- 
quently undergoing  perpetual  changes :  in  one  place, 
the  drainage  of  the  estates  is  blocked  up  by  banks 
of  drift  mud ;  in  another,  incessant  exertion  is 
required  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  G.  is  genial  and  equable, 
and  for  a  tropical  country  comparatively  healthy. 
The  thermometer  ranges  from  90°  to  75°  F.,  the 
mean  temperature  being  81°'226.  The  barometric 
pressure— highest,  30'05  inches  ;  lowest,  29-74  • 
mean,  29'916. 

JJJsfeirji.— Whether  Christopher  Columbus  himself 
ever  actually  landed  on  the  shores  of  G.  seems  not 
to  be  positively  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Spaiuards  must  have  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  early  in  the  16th  c,  as  in  1580, 
when  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  .the  Pomeroon  and  other  rivers,  they 
were  speedily  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  nor 
was  it  until  1602  that  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  footing  on  the  river  Essequibo.  During  the 
17th  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centuries,  the 
Dutch  were  frequently  harassed  by  incursions  of 
the  French  and  by  iaternal  insurrections:  three 
distinct  colonies  were  constituted,  untU,  in  1789, 
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those  of  Easequibo  and  Demerara  were  united. 
Berbice  remained  a  separate  colony  until  1831, 
when  the  three  were  constituted  into  the  colony  o£ 
British  6.,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants  had  become  strongly  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  place  themselves  under  British  sovereignty, 
and  in  1796  effect  was  given  to  that  desire  by 
the  cession  of  the  colonies  to  an  expedition  under 
Major-general  Whyte.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1802,  however,  ^the  colonies  were  restored  to  the 
then  '  Bataviau  republic,'  to  be  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain  in  1803,  which  was  finally  confirmed 
at  the  peace  of  1814. 

6ove)--nment.—The  political  constitution  of  the 
colony  has  undergone  but  little  modification  since 
its  affairs  were  administered  by  the  Dutch.  It 
retains  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  any  other  colonial  dependency;  the  principal 
variations  introduced  have  been  the  division  of 
the  colony  into  electoral  districts;  a  new  defixi- 
tioii  of  the  qualification  for  holding  the  electoral 
franchise,  and  open  instead  of  secret  voting.  The 
electors  return  members  of  two  distinct  bodies ; 
one  is  termed  the  'college  of  electors,'  seven  in 
number,  who  hold  office  for  life,  vmless  they  quit 
the  colony;  the  special  function  of  this  body  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  The  other  elected  body  is 
termed  the  '  college  of  financial  representatives,' 
and  consists  of  six  members.  The  legislative  body 
comprises  ten  members,  five  of  whom,  including 
the  governor,  who  personally  presides  over  its 
deliberations,  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
hold  office  under  it,  the  remaining  five  are  chosen 
as  vacancies  occur  by  the  .existing  members  of 
the  court  from  a  double  nomination  sent  up  by 
the  college  of  electors  above  described.  Once  in 
each  year,  what  is  called  the  '  combined  court ' 
holds  a  session  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
the  annual  expenditure,  and  determining  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied.  This  court, 
which  is  also  presided  over  by  the  governor  in 
person,  consists  of  the  court  of  policy  '  combined' 
with  the  college  of  financial  representatives,  and 
its  legislative  functions  are  confined  to  passing  the 
annual  tax  ordinance.  Practically,  in  the  legislative 
body,  or  court  of  policy,  the  governor  is  able  to 
carry  any  measure  he  desires,  possessing,  as  he  con- 
stitutionally does,  a  double  vote ;  but  it  is'  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  power  has  been  very 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  power  of  vetoing  any  proposition  brought  for- 
ward either  in  that  or  the  combined  court,  should 
he  deem  it  objectionable.  The  direct  responsibility 
of  the  governor  to  the  crown  for  any  and  all  of  his 
acts,  has  been  found  in  practice  an  ample  safe- 
guard against  any  abuse  of  these  large  prerogative 
powers.  Another  privilege  reserved  to  the  governor 
is  that  of  originating  all  money  votes;  and  while 
the  majority  in  the  combined  court  may  reduce, 
they  are  prohibited  from  increasing  the  amount  of 
any  item  of  the  public  expenditure  as  annually 
settled. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  colony  continued  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  to  be  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  Koman  code  is  stiU 
the  basis  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil 
matters.  Trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  at  the  option 
of  either  party,  was  introduced  in  1844;  and  in 
criminal  cases,  trial  by  jury  was  established  by  law 
in  1846,  and  the  English  criminal  code  was  adopted 
as  the  law  of  the  colony.,  . 

Besides  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  presided 
over  by  judges,  there  are  police  and  stipendiary 
magistrates  in  each  town  and  district,  with  the 


ordinary  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction ;  a  jail  in 
each  county,  and  a  penal  settlement  for  the  more 
heinous  classes  of  criminals,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Massaruni,  about  70  miles  from  George- 
town. The  stipendiary  police  consists  of  about 
300  men,  and  there  is  a  strong  body  of  rural 
constables  throughout  the  colony,  consisting  usually 
of  the  most  trustworthy  men  on  the  estates,  and 
in  the  villages,  without  distinction  of  races. 

There  are  but  two  towns,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  colony — George  Town  (q.  v.)  and  New  Amster- 
dam (q.  v.). 

The  cultivated  portion  of  the  colony  is  confined 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  short  distance  up  each  of 
the  rivers  Berbice  and  Demerara.  The  estates  were 
laid  out  by  the  Dutch  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelo- 
gram as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
the  staples  were  sugar,  and  its  contingent  products 
rum  and  molasses,  cotton  and  coffee.  In  1747,  two 
schooners  sufficed  to  carry  to  Europe  the  crop  of 
559  half -hogsheads  of  sugar;  in  1752,  the  culture  of 
cotton  and  coffee  commenced.  Immediately  after 
the  conquest  by  the  British  in  1796,  a  great  impetus 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  agricmtural  opera- 
tions ;  since  that  period  the  fluctuations,  arising  no 
doubt  from  various  causes  at  different  times,  have 
been  considerable,  of  which  some  idea  may  be  per- 
haps arrived  at  by  glancing  at  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  numbers  of  estates  in  cultivation.  In  1831, 
there  were  altogether  322,  there  are  now  not  more 
than  160.  Cotton  and  coffee  have  entirely  ceased 
to  be  exported ;  the  former  is  not  cultivated  at  all, 
the  latter  to  a  very  trifling  extent.  All  available 
resources  have  been-  concentrated  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  rum ;  molasses  have  much  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar.  By  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved maohiuery,  and  an  accession  of  labour  by 
means  of  immigration,  the  produce  of  many  estates 
has  been  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The 
timber-trade  has  also  assumed  a  vastness  of  propor- 
tion never  dreamed  of  in  years  gone  by,  and  for 
this  the  colony  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  interest 
excited  in  its  natural  resources,  by  the  Great  Exhi- 
bitions at  London  in  1851,  and  Paris  in  1855. 

The  settled  population  of  the  colony  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  recent  census  (April  8,  1861),  to 
amount  to  147,767,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  the 
troops  in  garrison,  and  the  seamen  afloat.  As  the 
increase  of  about  20,000  since  1851,  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  net  results  of  immigration 
during  that  period,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
native  or  Creole  population  has  rather  receded 
than  advanced,  a  circumstance  which,  especially  as 
it  is  believed  to  be  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  smaller  West  In(£a  insular  colonies 
where  immigration  has  had  little  or  no  influence, 
is  matter  of  serious  concern.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  interval  the  colony  has 
been  visited  by  epidemic  cholera  and  small-pox, 
both  extensively  fatal,  especially  to  the  aged  and 
the  young. 

The  population  is  of  a  singularly  diversified 
character;  the  aboriginal  Indians,  many  of  whose 
tribes  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  are  supposed  to 
number  from  7000  to  10,000,  within  the  limits  of  the 
British  claimed  territory;  the  native  African,  the 
mixed  race ;  the  immigrants  from  Madeira,  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  from  China,  crowned  by  a 
sprinkling  of  Europeans,  chiefly  British,  French, 
and  Dutch.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  of  all 
races  introduced  from  1835  to  1860  inclusive,'  is 
89,458.  On  the  30th  June  1861,  there  were  27,000 
under  indenture  on  the  several  estates. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
into  17  parishes,  of  whicn, seven  belong  exclusively 
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to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  eight  exclusively 
to  the  Church  of  England,  while  the  two  in  which 
the  towns  are  situated,  have  a  minister  of  each 
church  appointed  to  them.  The  ministers  of  both 
churches,  with  those  of  the  Exjmau  Catholic  Church 
and  the  "Wesleyan  Church,  are  maintained  by 
salaries  from  the  public  chest,  secured  by  law  for 
a  term  of  years.  There  are  also  independent 
missionaries  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  who 
are  supported  exclusively  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  flocks.  The  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  school-houses,  salaries  of  teachers, 
and  of  an  inspector,  and  incidental  expenses,  may 
be  quoted  for  1861;  at  £12,000  sterling. 

The  actual  position  of  this  important  dependency, 
as  contrasted  with  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago, 
may  be  described  as  one  of  advancing  prosperity ; 
but  until  a  still  more  ample  supply  of  available 
labour  induces  a  greater  influx  of  capital,  it  cannot 
be  asserted  that  its  condition  is  positively  safe 
and  satisfactory.  Like  the  other  sugar-producing 
colonies  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  had  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties — ^partly,  at  least,  arising 
from  imperial  legislation;  it  has  still  to  contend 
with  fiscal  burdens  in  the  shape  of  a  scale  of  duties 
increasing  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  article  manufactured,  thus  operating 
as  a  discouragement  to  its  production,  and  with  an 
expensive  system  of  recruiting  the  deficient  labour- 
market  from  distant  regions. 
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In  185S,  the  number  of  letters  received  from  and 
despatched  to  Great  Britain  and  the  islands,  was 
63,936.  For  the  year  1861  to  the  30th  of  November, 
it  was  129,361 ;  an  increase  in  six  years  of  more 
than  100  per  cent. 

GUIAIfA,  Dutch,  or  SURINA'M,  occupies  a 
central  position  between  British  and  French  Guiana, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Corentyn,  which  forms  its  western  boundary, 
while  the  river  Marony  separates  it  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  latter,  and  constitutes  its  eastern 
boundary.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  mountain-range  of  the  Acarai, 
which  divides  it  from  the  empire  of  Brazil.  It 
extends  from  2°  to  6°  N.  lat.,  and  from  about  53° 
to  about  57°  W.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  45,000 
square  miles.  The  pop.  (1861)  is  53,700,  of  whom 
nearly  three-fourths  are  negroes. 

Although  the  physical  character,  climate,  and 
productions  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
British  Guiana  (q.  v.),  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
colony  are  not  so  fuUy  developed,  and  in  the  hilly 
districts  in  thei  interior  and  south,  which  are  held 
by  the  Maroons,  or  runaway  slaves,  the  lands  are 
,  wholly  uncultivated.  The  rivers  all  fall  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  most  considerable  is  the  Surinam, 
which  has  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  but  is  not 
navigable  for  large  ships  many  miles  above  Param- 
aribo (q.  v.),  the  capital,  which  is  built  about  10 
mOes  from  its  mouth.  Dutch  laws  are  in  force, 
and  the  coinage,  weights,  and  measures  of  the 
mother-country  are  generally  used.  The  colony  is 
divided  into  nine  districts,  and  the  government  is 
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administered  by  a  governor-general  (who  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  king)  and  a  general  council  of  native 
freeholders.  All  religions  are  tolerated,  and  the 
Jews,  who  have  settlements  both  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior,  have  synagogues  in  different  parts 
of  the  colony. 

The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  rum, 
molasses,  and  cotton.  Their  value  amounted,  in  1861, 
to  upwards  of  £440,000,  while  the  imports,  in  the 
same  year,  were  £240,000.  The  trade  of  the  colony 
has,  until  the  last  few  years,  been  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  mother-countrjr  and  the  United 
States,  which  have  sent  dried  provisions  and  manu- 
factured goods  in  return  for  the  native  products ; 
which  include,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
many  valuable  woods,  gums,  balsams,  and  drugs. 
The  following  figures  represent  the  value  of  the 
trade:  Imports  (1857),  £248,516;  (1858),  £291,255. 
Exports  (1857),  £463,299;  (1858),  £98,779.  The 
discrepajicy  between  the  exports  of  these  years  is 
entirely  due  to  the  badness  of  the  season  and  the 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  sugar-crops,  on  the 
yield  of  whi(5.  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  mainly 
dependent. 

The  revenue  for  1861  was  £87,462 ;  the  expendi- 
ture, £120,000.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  the  colony 
in  1851,  but  it  was  enacted,  by  way  of  compensation 
to  the  slaveholders,  that  the  negroes  should  work 
gratuitously  as  apprentices  to  their  former  owners 
for  a  period  of  12  years. 

The  Dutch,  who  were  the  first  European  settlers 
m  G.,  organised  trading  stations  on  the  coast  as 
early  as  the  year  1580,  from  which  period  till  1790, 
when  Demerara  and  Essequibo  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  they  retained  possession  of  most  of 
Guiana.  The  present  limits  of  Dutch  G.  were 
settled  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

GUIANA,  French,  includes  the  districts  lying 
between  2°  anil  6°  N.  lat.,  and  51^°  and  54^°  W.  lon^., 
and  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Marony  river,  which  separates  it  from 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  by  the  little  known  districts 
lying  beyond  the  Rio-Branco ;  and  on  the  S.  and 
E.  by  the  river  Oyapock  and  the  range  of  the 
Tumuciunaque  mountains,  which  separate  it  from 
the  empire  of  Brazil.  The  area,  according  to  the 
best  French  authorities  (Block,  &c.),  is  18,000  square 
leagues,  but  the  boundary -line  of  French  G.  is  not 
wefl  defined,  'and  is  at  the  present  time  (August 
1862)  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the  Brazilian 
and  Dutch  governments.  Pop.  (1858)  21,440.  In 
addition  to  the  continental  districts,  French  G. 
comprises  several  islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  the  principal  of  which  are  Cayenne, 
in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
Le  Grand  ConnStable,  and  Le  Petit  Conngtable. 
The  country  is  divided  into  high-lands  and  low- 
lands, the  former  of  which  commence  at  the  first 
cataracts  of  the  rivers,  and  gradually  increase  in 
height  towards  the  central  districts,  which  they  tra- 
verse in  a,  granitic  mountain-range,  which  nowhere 
exceeds  an  elevation  of  1000  feet.  The  low  alluvial 
lands,  which  extend  from  the  cataracts  to  the  • 
Atlantic,  are  at  present  mostly  covered  with  vast 
forests,  but  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  oulti-, 
vation  both  of  grain  of  every  kind,  and  all  the 
products  of  tropical  vegetation.  Among  the  20 
navigable  streams  or  rivers,  the  prineiim  are  the 
Marony,  lying  to  the  west,  and  the  Oyapock  to 
the  east  of  Cayenne,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
rendered  difficult  from  the  numerous  cataracts  and 
rapids  with  which  they  are  obstructed.  The  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers  gives  rise  at  various  points 
in  lower  French  G.  to  swamps  or  marshy  savannas, 
which  are  covered  with  forests  of  mango-trees  and 
palms,  while  in  other  parts  lakes  ar*  formed,  the 
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most  extensive  of  whioh  are  those  of  Mapeoucu, 
Macari,  and  Mapa. 

French  G.  has  a  rainy  season,  which  lasts  with 
short  intermissions  from  November  to  June;  and 
the  heat  is  less  oppressive  than  in  most  places  in 
the  West  Indies,  m  consequence  of  the  influence 
of  the  trade-winds,  which  bring  with  them  the 
temperate  moisture  of  the  Atlantic.  The  thermo- 
meter seldom  rises  above  90°  or  falls  below  75°. 

The  chief  products  and  exports  are  choice  woods 
for  ornamental  purposes,  rice,  maize,  co£fee,  cacao, 
sugar,  cotton,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  pepper. 

French  6.  or  Cayenne,  which  was  first  occupied 
by  France  in  1633,  is  now  divided  into  14  conmmnes 
comprised  under  the  two  cantons  or  districts  of 
Cayenne  and  Sinnamary,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  governor  assisted  by  a  privy-council.  The 
French  budget  for  1859  stood  charged  with  the  sum 
of  134,360  francs  for  ordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment in  Guiana,  and  2,000,000  francs  for  the  penal 
settlements  at  Cayenne.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  centered  in  the  tribunal  or  Imperial  Court 
at  Cayenne,  the  chief  town  of  the  provmce,  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  president,  assisted  by 
counsel,  auditors,  and  notaries.  There  are  9  free 
elementary  schools  in  the  colony,  giving  instruction 
to  1100  children,  which  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence and  management  of  the  clergy  of  the  Romish 
Church,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  mepibers,  although  various  forms  of  faith  are 
tolerated,  and  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  state. 

In  accordance  with  an  imperial  decree  of  1854, 
Guiana  has  been  made  the  .principal  seat  of  the 
penal  settlements  of  the  mother-countiy,  which 
are  maintained  at  Cayenne  at  the  national  charge. 
All  persons  sentenced  to  8  years'  hard  labour,  are 
condemned,  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  to 
reside  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  colony, 
unless  when  specially  pardoned  by  the  emperor, 
in  which  case  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  return 
to  France.  Grants  of  lands,  with  the  restitution  of 
civil  rights,  may  be  accorded  by  the  local  authorities 
as  a  recompense  for  good  conduct ;  but  the  discipline 
is  in>aU  cases  severe,  and  the  labour  heavy  and 
continuous.  The  mortality  among  the  prisoners  is 
believed  to  be  very  great,  but  the  French  govern- 
ment does  not  include  the  death-rate  of  G.  in  its 
otherwise  very  full  tables  of  mortality. 

GUIANA  BARK,  French,  the  bark  of  Port- 
landia  hexandra,  also  called  Covieria  speciosa,  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  CinchonacecB,  with  oppo- 
site ovate  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  very  large  purple 
flowers,  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  bark  is  esteemed 
a  very  powerful  febrifuge,  and  the  value  of  the 
widely  known  medicine,  called  Warburg's  Fever 
Drops,  is  believed  to  depend  mainly  upon  it. 

GUICCIARDINI,  FEAifOESCO,  an  Italian  states- 
man and  historian,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  at 
Florence  in  1482.  The  combined  studies  of  law 
and  literature  engrossed  his  earliest  attention,  and 
were  cultivated  vidth  such  signal  success,  that  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  23,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  law  by  the  Siguoria  of  Florence,  and  acquired, 
at  the  same  time,  a  reputation  of  great  skill  as  a 
legal  practitioner.  His  knowledge  of  international 
law,  and  tact  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
caused  him  to  be  selected  in  1512,  by  the  Signoria, 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  FercQnand,  £ng  of 
Aragon.  During  a  period  of  two  years,  he  dis- 
charged his  diplomatic  duties  vrith  consummate 
ability.  On  his  return  to  Florence,  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  public  approval,  and  in  1525 
was  despatched'by  the  republic  to  receive  at  Cortona 
Pope  Leo  X.  This  sharp-sighted  pontiff  at  once 
Becured  G.'s  services,  and  donimitted  to  him  the 


government  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  and  finally 
of  Parma.  Clement  VII.  oontmued  to  shower 
dignities  on  G.,  and  appointed  him,  vnth  unlimited 
powers,  governor  of  the  Romagna,  and  finally  of 
Bologna.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  III.,  G.  resigned 
aU  his  dignities,  and  after  18  years  of  papal  service, 
returned  to  Florence,  where  Alexander  ae'  Medici 
had  just  been  thrust  on  the  citizens  as  their  sovereign  , 
by  Charles  V.  On  the  assassination  of  Alexander, 
G.  promoted  materially  the  elevation  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici;  but  meeting  vrith  no  special  favour  from 
that  prince,  he  withdrew  from  Florence  to  his  villa 
at  Arcetri,  where  he  commenced  his  famous  work. 
La  Storia  d'ltalia.  He  died  in  1540,  before  its 
completion.  In  1561,  21  years  after  his  death, 
the  first  sixteen  books  of  his  history ,  were  pub- 
lished, and  three  years  later,  four  additional  books 
appeared.  The  work  is  considered  a  standard 
of  classical  historical  writing,  independent  of  its 
value  as  a  minute  and  faithfm  record  of  the  period 
it  embraces,  from  1490  to  1534.  A  magnificent 
Italian  edition  was  published  at  Freyburg  1775 — 
1776,  four  vols.  4to,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
manuscripts  deposited  in  the  Magliabecchi  library 
at  Florence,  and  another  at  Pisa,  1819,  ten  volumes 
8vo,  edited  by  Rosini.  Recently  (1857 — 1858),  there 
has  appeared  at  Florence  Opere  inedite  di  Francesco 
Ouicdardini,  comprising  a  series  of  aphorisms  and 
discourses  on  the  Florentine  Institutions,  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  recovered  from  the  manuscripts  in  the 
family  archives. 

GUIDES,  in  military  affairs,  are  usually  persons 
drawn  from  the  country  in  which  an  army  is 
encamped.  A  sufficient  body  of  intelligent  men  is 
collected  at  head-quarters,  to  enable  one  or  more  to 
be  sent  with  every  detachment  of  troops  which 
leaves  the  camp.  A  guide  should  be  quick  of  eye, 
experienced  in  the  topography  of  the  country,  and, 
above  aU,  faithful.  As,  however,  guides  must  on 
most  occasions  be  drawn  from  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
population,  and  have  probably  only  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  serving  well,  their  conduct  is  always 
watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  death  being 
awarded  as  the  punishment  for  the  least  departure 
from  trustworthiness.  Any  treason  or  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  a  guide  might  involve  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  a  whole  expedition.  In 
the  French  army,  a  considerable  corps  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  bear  the  name,  but  the  name  only, 
of  '  guides.'  They  were  first  formed  in  1744,  as 
a  small  company  of  messengers  on  active  service. 
The  number  was  gradually  increased  until  the  time 
of  Napoleon  I.,  who  formed  them  into  a  guard 
100,000  strong., 

GUIDO,  Alessandbo,  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom 
at  Pavia  in  1650.  Literature  and  poetry  engrossed 
his  earliest  attention,  and  to  the  taste  and  ability  of 
his  first  pieces,  he  owed  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of 
Pavia,  whose  favour  he  further  secured  by  the  talent 
he  evinced  in  setting  his  verses  to  fine  spirited  airs 
of  his  own  composition.  In  1685,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  duke,  he  set  out  to  Rome,  where  his  kind 
patron  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  FarneSe 
palace.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the 
friendship  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  com- 
posed, at  her  desire,  the  pastoral  drama,  of  Endimione, 
the  princess  condescending  to  be  his  fellow-labourer 
in  the  work.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1717.  The  dramas 
of  G.  fail  in  sweetness  and  affection,  but  are  inter- 
esting and  elevated  in  sentiment.  As  a  lyrical  poet, 
G.  ra^s  very  high. 

GUIDO  ARBTINO,  so  called  from  his  birth- 
place, Arezzo,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  order, 
and  flourished  about  the  year  1030,  bat  neither  the 
date  of  his  birth  nor  death  is  known.    He  has  the 
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reputation  of  being  the  inventor  of  musical  notation, 
and  tlie  regenerator  of  miisic.  The  oiroumstanees 
which  led  to  G.'s  invention  are  differently  stated ; 
but  the  most  reliable  account  seems  to  be,  that  on  one 
occasion  while  chanting  with  the  monastery  choir 
a  hymn  in  honour  of  St  John,  he  was  struck  with 
the  gradual  and  regularly  ascending  tones  of  the 
opening  syllabic  sounds  of  each  hemistich,  in  the 
three  first  yerses : 

TTt  queant  laxis  j-e-sonare  fibiis 

Mi-ra  gestorum  /a-muli  tuorum 

Sol-ve  poUuti  to-bii  reatnm,  &c. 

With  the  intuitive  foresight  of  genius,  he  instantly, 
we  are  told,  compirehended  the  fitness  of  these  sounds 
to  form  a  new  and  perfect  system  of  solfeggio,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  mature  and  systematise  this 
idea.  On  introducing  his  new  theory  into  practice 
among  the  youthful  choristers  of  the  monastery,  the 
experiment  proved  entirely  successful.  The  fame  of 
G-.'s  musical  invention  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  pope  (John  XX.);  who  invited  him  to  Rome. 
G.  repaired  thither,  and  obtained  a  very  gratifying 
reception.  The  pope  himself  found  pleasure  in 
becoming  a  student  of  the  new  system,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  founder  and  teacher.  Ill  health, 
however,  compelled  6.  to  return  to  the  pure  and 
bracing  climate  of  his  birthplace,  and,  re-entering 
the  monastery  of  Pomposa,  he  there  tranquilly 
ended  his  days.  G.  has  left  some  interesting 
writings,  explanatory  of  his  musical  doctrines,  viz., 
the  Micrologus;  and  the  Argumentum  Novi  Gantus 
inveniendi. 

GITIDO  EEN'I,  a  celebrated  painter  of  the  Eolog- 
nese  school,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1575,  and  at 
first  aimed  at  the  sombre  coarse  strength  of  Cara- 
vaggio's  creations,  but  subsequently  followed  the 
more  refined  and  ideal  school  of  the  Caracci,  previous 
to  finally  striking  out  a  style  for  himself.  His  works 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  majority  reflect  a 
sentiment  of  fervent  spiritualism,  more  character- 
istic of  the  devotion  of  the  early  Bolognese  school, 
than  of  the  later  spirit  infused  by  the  Caracci, 
the  founders  of  the  modern  standard  of  Bolognese 
art.  G.  was  unhappily  an  infatuated  gambler,  and 
with  the  view  of  replenishing  his  often-squandered 
finances,  produced  yrith  extreme  rapidity  many 
inferior  works  undeserving  his  name.  He  died  in 
1642.  Amongst  his  best  productions  are,  '  The 
Crucifixion  of  St  Peter,'  a  magnificent  work  in  the 
Vatican  Museum ;  the  '  Crucmxion,'  in  the  church 
of  St  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  Rome;  and  the  famous 
'  Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,'  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting paiutings  in  Borne.  The  '  Aiurora '  of  G.,  on 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Rospigliosi 
Palace,  is  a  fresco  of  world-wide  fame,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  of  his  works. 

GUIDON — The  standard  borne  by  regiments  of 
light  cavalry ;  it  is  broad  at  one  end,  nearly 
pointed  at  the  other,  and  usually  of  sUk. 

GUIENNE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  32  provinces 
into  which  Prance,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was 
divided.  It  comprehended  the  territory  now  formed 
by  the  departments  of  Gironde,  Lot,  Dordogne, 
Aveyron  and  portions  of  Tam-et-6aronne,  and 
Lot-et-Garonne,  and  formed  with  Gascony  (q.  v.) 
what  was  originally  the  country  of  Aquitania,  of 
which  name  G.  is  a  corruption.  Its  earlier  history 
is  described  under  Aquitania  (q.  v.). 

GUIGKBS,  Joseph  db,  bom  at  Pontoise,  19th 
October  1721,  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  an 
orientalist,  at  a  time  when  the  acquisition  of  Eastern 
languages  was  a  matter  of ,  no  small  difficulty. 
Chiefly  on  account  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
Chinese,  he  was  appointed  interpreter  for  oriental 


languages  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi.  G.  died  at 
Paris,  19th  March  1800.  His  great  work,  L'Histoire 
Generak  des  Huns,  Turcs,  Mogols,  et  autres  Tartares 
occidentaux,  avant  et  depuis  J.  G.  juaqu^  &  present' 
(Paris,  1756 — 1758),  is  a  rare  specimen  of  human 
industry  and  research,  and  of  which  his  countrymen 
are  justly  proud.  De  G.  also  contributed  a  history 
of  Tartary  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Orientate  of  D'Herbelot  (1777— 1779).— His  son 
Che^tien-Louis-Josbph,  bom  at  Paris,  August  25, 
1759,  was  also  a  very  distinguished  oriental  scholar, 
and  published  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (Paris,  1813), 
by  the  orders  of  Napoleon  I.  He  died  at  Paris, 
March  9,  1845. 

GUIJA'R,  or  GUIXAE,  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  the  north-west  of  the  state  of  San 
Salvador,  is  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  encloses 
a  large  island,  which  abounds  in  game,  and  contains 
the  ruios  of  what  must  formerly  have  been  a  large 
town. 

GrVILANTlVNA,  a  genus  of  shmbs  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Gcesalpiniece,  having 
pinnate  leaves,  and  remarkable  for  the  stony  hard- 
ness of  their  seeds,  the  c'oating  of  which  is  so 
sUioious  that  they  are  said  even  to  strike  fire  with 
flint.  The  seeds  are  used  for  beads  and  for  children's 
marbles.  O.  Bonduc  is  the  beSt  known  species,  and 
is  of  very  wide  geographic  distribution,  although, 
like  the  rest  of  the  species,  growing  only  in  the 
warm  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Bonduc, 
and  the  Nicker  Tree,  and  its  seeds,  which  are  often 
thrown  ashore  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
are  called  Molucca  Beans.  The  cotyledons  are  very 
bitter,  and  are  much  used  in  India  for  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers. 

GUI'LDFORD,  a  market-town,  and  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  is  situated  in  a  depression  in 
the  North  Downs,  on  the  navigable  river  Wey,  30 
miles  south-west  of  London.  Here  the  Reading 
and  Reigate  Branch  of  the  South-Eastem  Railway 
crosses  the  Direct  Portsmouth  line.  The  town , 
consists  mainly  of  one  street,  running  along  the 
steep  east  side  of  the  Wey,  crossed  here  by  an 
old  bridge  of  four  arches,  and  is  distinguished  by 
a  remarkable  air  of  order  and  cleanlmess.  Its 
streets  are  rich  in  quaint  old  gables,  overhangng 
panelled  fronts,  and  long  latticed  windows.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  castle,  a  fine  ruin,  in  the 
early  Norman  style ;  Archbishop  Abbot's  hospital, 
in  which  reside  a  master,  12  brothers,  and  8  sisters ; 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  several 
memorable  monuments;  St  Mary's,  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  Transition  style,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  remarkable  churches  in  the  county ; 
the  Grammar  School  founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  the 
town-hall;  and  the  corn-market.  G.,  at  an  early 
period  the  seat  of  considerable  cloth  manufactures, 
is  now  chiefly  famous  for  its  grain  market,  the 
'Surrey  wheats'  being  deservedly  celebrated.  It 
has  paper,  powder,  and  corn-mills ;  breweries,  brick- 
fields, coach-works,  and  two  iron-foundries.  G. 
sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  (1861)  8032. 

This  ancient  town  is  first  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  wUl  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  bequeaths  it  to 
Ethelwald  his  nephew.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
the  town  and  manor  were  included  among  the 
demesnes  of  the  kings  of  England.  Henry  IL,  John, 
and  Henry  III.  frequently  resided  here. 

GUILDHALL,  an  important  pubUo  building  in 
London,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  town-hall, 
and  is  the  place  of  assembly  of  several  courts,  as 
the  Court  of  Common  Coimcil,  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, the  Chamberlain's  Com-t,  &c.,  and  a  police- 
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court  presided  over  by  one  of  the  aldermen.  The 
Guildhall  of  London  was  formerly  situated  in 
Aldermansbury.  The  original  building  was  erected 
in  1411,  but  was  almost  whoUy  destroyed  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  1666.  In  1789  the  Guildhall  was 
rebuilt  in  ita  present  form.  The  haU  proper  is  153 
feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  55  in  height.  It 
has  been  famous  for  centuries  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  civic  feasts.  The  first  time  it  was  used  for 
this  purpose  was  in  1500  A.D.,  when  Sir  John 
Shaw,  goldsmith,  who  had  been  knighted  on  the 
iield  of  Bosworth,  gave  here  the  first  lord-mayor's 
feast.  These  feasts  had  formerly  been  held  at 
Ewees's  HaU. 

GUILDS  (Sax.  gildan,  to  pay).  Guilds  were 
originally  associations  of  the  inhabitants  of  particu- 
lar towns,  for  promoting  the  common  interest  of  the 
fraternity.  They  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  but 
*  unquestionably  similar  institutions  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  among  the  southern  nations  of  Europe, 
where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Confrater- 
nities. In  England,  guilds  were  in  use  during  the 
Saxon  rule,  and  several  records  are  preserved  of  the 
piurposes  of  these  institutions.  The  Saxon  guilds 
appear  to  have  resembled  our  modern  friendly 
societies.  On  condition  of  a  certain  payment,  the 
members  were  entitled  to  relief  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  to  protection  from  violence.  At  a  later  period, 
guilds  were  of  two  kinds,  religious  and  secular. 
Both  classes  retained,  as  a  general  rule,  the  principle 
of  mutual  relief  to  the  members  in  sickness ;  but  the 
former  were  established  for  the  performance  of 
works  of  charity,  and  for  the  regular  observance  of 
certain  religious  services ;  while  the  main  object  of 
the  latter  was  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  fraternity.  In  order  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  guild,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
several  guilds  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  as 
having  been  established  without  that  authority.  In 
London,  there  were  a  large  number  of  religious 
guilds.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  a  guild  to  the 
honour  of  St  George  the  martyr,  consisting  of  an 
alderman,  master,  brothers,  and  sisters,  was  estab- 
lished ill  Norwich ;  and  here,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  that  the  term  alderman  was  a  name  for  a 
chief  officer  or  governor  in  a  guild,  whence  it  was 
extended  to  an  officer  of  a  burgh  on  the  extension 
of  guilds,  as  noticed  below.  It  having  been  an 
orderly  virtuous  society  for  the  space  of  thirty  years 
from  its  erection,  King  Henry  V.  confirmed  it  by 
letters-patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  made  it  per- 
petual, and  granted  it  certain  privileges  and  immu- 
nities (Madox,  Firma  Burgi).  Li  like  manner,  guilds 
were  formed  in  Bristol,  Eiceter,  and  other  large 
towns.  These  guilds,  through  the  mimificence  of 
individuals,  by  degrees  amassed  considerable  wealth. 
By  Henry  VIII.  me  property  and  revenues  of  these 
religious  guilds  were  seized  and  perpetually  yested 
in  the  crown. 

The  most  important  branch  of  this  subject  is 
that  of  the  secmar  guilds,  or,  as  they  were  styled 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  confraternities.  These 
institutions  were  the  germ  of  the  modern  burghs  or 
municipaLcorporations.  They  consisted  originally 
of  the  members  of  some  particular  trade,  united 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  assistance  in  sickness, 
and  for  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  trade. 
Thus  we  have  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  of  weavers,  of 
cordwainers,  of  patten-makers,  of  spectacle-makers, 
&c.,  the  names  of  which  are  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  Every  trade  had  its  separate  guild,  of  which  it 
was  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  member  before 
he  was  allowed  to  practise  the  particular  craft.  As 
trade  increased  in  importance,  the  influence  and 


power  of  the  guilds  increased  in  proportion,  until  at 
length  the  towns  or  united  guilds  claimed  from  the 
sovereign  special  rights  and  privileges — quod  habeant 
gildam  mercatoriam.  The  town  of  Southampton 
received  a  charter  confirming  their  liberties  as  early 
as  Henry  II.  Liverpool  was  made  a  gilda  merca- 
ioria  by  Henry  III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
title  used  was  communia  perpetua  or  corporata,  which 
phrase  has  continued  to  be  used  in  the  modern  cor- 
porations. This  title  of  communia  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  continent,  where,  under  the 
title  of  communities,  the  towns  at  a  very  early 
period  obtained  charters  declaring  their  independ- 
ence, and  bestowing  on  them  extensive  privileges. 
— See  Robertson's  Gliarles  V.,  and  Madox,  Firma 


The  exclusive  privileges  of  English  and  Scottish 
guilds  or  corporations  are  now  aoohshed,  as  being 
contrary  to  public  policy;  and  these  associations 
exist  only  for  mutual  beneficiary  purposes.  Thus, 
in  various  boroughs  in  England,  a  custom  had  long 
prevailed,  and  by-laws  had  been  made,  to  the 
effect  that  no  person,  not  being  free  of  the  borough 
or  of  certain  of  these  guilds,  should  keep  a  shop 
for  merchandise,  or  exercise  certain  trades  within 
the  borough;  but  since  1835,  when  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Reform  Act  (5  and  6  WUl.  IV.  c.  76, 
s.  14)  passed,  every  lawful  occupation  is  free,  not- 
withstanding any  such  custom  or  by-laws.  The 
exclusive  pnvilege  of  trading  in  Scotch  burghs  was 
abolished  by  the  statute  9  and  10  Vict.  17.  For 
the  functions  of  the  Dean  of  Guild  in  Scotch 
burghs,  see  Dean  of  Gutld. 

GUriiLEMOT  (Uria),  a  genus  of  web-footed 
birds,  of  the  group  Brachypterce  (q.  v.)  or  Divers, 
and  included  by  Linnseus  in  the  genus  Colynibus 
(see  Diver),  but  now  more  generally  ranked  among 
the  Alcadce  (see  Auk)  than  among  the  Coh/mUdce 
(q.v.).  The  biU  is  moderately  long,  straight,  and 
pointed,  as  in  Oolynibus,  but  rather  more  compressed, 
and  covered  with  feathers  as  far  as  the  nostnls ;  the 
feet,  as  in  the  other  Alcadce,  are  three- toed,  having 
no  hind-toe,  and  entirely  webbed.  The  legs  are 
placed  very  far  back,  and  are  very  short,  the  tibia 
scarcely  appearing  beneath  the  abdomen,  so  that 
they  are  iU  adapted  for  walking,  and  the  posture  of 
the  bird  on  land  is  erect,  even  when  hatching  its 
eggs.  The  tail  is  very  short.  The  wings  are  short, 
anS  are  moved  with  great  frequency  in  flight,  which, 
however,  the  guillemots  are  able  to  sustain  remark- 
ably well,  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  provision 
made  for  aeration  of  the  blood  by  their  very  large 
air-cavities.  On  the  same  account,  they  usuafly 
float  very  high  in  the  water,  though,  when  danger 
approaches,  th.ey  can  sink  their  bodies  under  water, 
tUl  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are 
alone  visible.  They  excel  in  diving,  and  use  their 
wings  for  progression  under  water,  where  they  seek 
their  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  small  fishes  and 
crustaceans.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  the  seas  of 
warm  latitudes,  but  are  extremely  abundant  in  those 
of  the  arctic  regions  and  the  colder  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rocky  coasts.  The  (j^iiaiON  G.,  or  Foolish  G. 
(U.  troile),  {a  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts,  breeding  even  on  those  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, although  large  flocks  also  arrive  in  winter 
from  the  north.  It  abounds  in  all  the  arctic  regions. 
Its  winter  migrations  extend  as  far  south  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  America  to  New  York.  It 
is  called  Foolish  G.,  from  its  often  suffering  itself  to 
be  taken  by  the  hand  rather  than  leave  the  cliffs 
on  which  it  breeds,  and  where  prodigious  numbers 
may  be  seen  stationed  close  together  on  the  ledges 
of  rock.  The  parent  birds  are  said  to  carry  their 
young  on  their  backs  from  the  high  ledges  to  the 
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water.  The  entire  length  of  the  Common  G.  ia 
about  18  inches.  The  Common  G.  lays  only  one 
egg,  which  has  a  very  thick  shell,  is  pear-shaped, 


Common  Guillemot  [Uria  troile). 

and  remarkably  large,  being  more  than  three  inches 
long.  H  the  egg  ia  destroyed  or  taken  away, 
another  is  laid  in  its  stead.  The  egg  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  but  the  flesh  of  the  bird  ia  coarse.  The 
skin  with  the  feathers  is  used  for  clothing  in  some 
northern  re^ons.  Young  birds  and  eggs  are  among 
the  objects  in  pursuit  of  which  the  rook-fowlera  of 
the  northern  eoaats  scale  or  descend  the  most 
tremendous  precipices.  Great  numbers  of  the  eggs 
are  exported  from  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.— The  Black  G.  (U.  grylle)  is  a  amaUer 
speoiea,  about  14  inchea  long ;  the  plumage  entirely 
black  in  summer,  except  a  large  white  patch  on 
each  wing ;  but  in  winter,  the  under  parts  axe 
white :  the  young  are  mottled  or  spotted.  It  is  not 
common  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain,  but 
breeds  on  many  of  the  Scottish  ialands.  It  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  arctic  regions,  and  is  as  common  in 
America  as  in  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  called 
the  Greenland  DoTe.  It  lays  three  egga,  often  on 
the  bare  rock;  but  if  the  situation  is  damp,  it  piles 
up  for  them  a  curious  nest 
of  pebbles. — Other  species  are 
enumerated  among  British 
birds,  but  are  rare.  Several 
species  are  peculiar  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 


GUILLOCHE,  an  archi- 
tectural ornament  of  Greek 
origin.  It  consists  of  two 
or  more  bands  or  ribbons, 
crosaing  and  recrossing  one 
Guilloohe.  another  in  a  regularly  repeat- 

ing pattern.     Some  of  these 
are  simple  (see  fig.),  and  some  very  complicated. 

GUI'LLOTIKE,  the  instrument  of  decapitation 
introduced  during  the  fcench  Revolution  by  the 
Convention,  and  named  after  its  supposed  inventor, 
Josephe  Ignace  Guillotin,  a  physician  (bom  1738 
— died  May  26,  1814),  who,  however,  it  is  ascer- 
tained, was  only  the  person  who  first  proposed  its 
adoption.     It  ia  composed  of  two  upright  posts, 

frooved  on  the  inside,  and  connected  at  the  top 
y  a  cross  beam.  In  these  grooves,  a  sharp  iron 
blade,  placed  obliquely,  descends  by  its  own  weight 
on  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who  is  bound  to  a  board 
laid  below.  The  speed  and  certainty  with  which 
this  machine  separates  the  head  from  the  trunk, 
gives   it    a   great   superiority    over    the    axe    or 
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sword.  The  invention  of  machines  of  this  kind  is 
ascribed  to  the  Persians.  In  Italy,  from  the  13th 
c,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to 
death  by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  which  was  called 
Mannaia.  Conradiu  of  Swabia  was  executed  by 
such  a  machine  at  Naples,  in  1268.  An  instrument 
resembling  the  guillotine  was  likewise  employed 
in  Germany  during  the  middle  ages.  Dming  the 
16th,  and  till  late  in  the  17th  c,  a  machine  called 
the  Maiden,  which  difiered  but  slightly  from  the 
guillotine,  waa  employed  in  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decapitation.    That  such  an  apparatus  was 


The  Maiden. 

known  and  used  in  Prance  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
proved  by  the  execution  of  the  Duo  de  Montmor- 
ency, who  is  described  as  having  been  executed 
by  a  falling  axe  at  Toulouse,  in  1632.  The  Dutch, 
too,  in  the  18th  c,  employed  a  decapitating  machine 
in  executing  slaves  in  their  colonies. 

GUILTY  is  the  form  of  verdict  given  by  a  jury 
in  criminal  cases  when  the  crime  charged  has  been 
found  proved.  In  England,  there  are  only  two 
verdicts  which  can  be  given  in  such  cases — viz., 
guilty  or  not  guilty ;  but  in  Scotland  there  is  an 
intermediate  verdict,  called  'not  proven,'  -which, 
though  in  reality  a  verdict  of  'not  guilty '  (and  it  is 
so  entered  in  England),  yet  is  allowed  to  be  given  by 
juries  when  they  are  not  satisfied  that  sufficient 
legal  evidence  has  been  given,  but  nevertheless 
consider  there  waa  some  foundation  for  the  charge, 
or  at  least  some  ground  for  suspicion.  It  has  been 
objected  to  this  verdict  that  it  leaves  a  stigma  on 
the  party;  nevertheless,  it  ia  firmly  adopted  in 
the  law  and  practice  of  Scotland. 

GUIMARAES,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  pictur- 
esqvie,  memorable,  and  beautifully  situated  towns 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho 
stands  within  ah  amphitheatre  of  hiUs  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  foliage,  between  the  D'Ave 
and  the  AreziUa,  12  miles  south-east  of  Braga. 
Its  narrow  streets,  its  broad  red  balconies  Mid 
verandas,  its  walla,  part  of  which  are  now  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  are  surmounted  by  pointed 
parapets,  and  its  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
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seen  here  and  there,  render  the  appearance  of  the 
town  exceedingly  striking.  G.  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Portuguese  monarchy,  the  residence  of  Count 
Henriques,  and  the  birthplace,  in  1109,  of  AJfonao 
Henriques,  his  son,  and  the  first  kin§  of  Portugal. 
Among  the  most  interesting  buildmga  are  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1385 ;  the  castle,  a  Flamboyant 
structure,  surrounded  by  square  towers;  and  the 
Dominican  convent,  with  beaudful  cloisters  of  the 
14th  century.  From  every  elevation  in  or  near 
the  town,' magnificent  views  are  obtained.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  Caldas  (hot  springs)  das  Taipas, 
and  the  Caldaa  de  San  Miguel,  both  finely  situated, 
and  weE  appointed.  These  springs,  which  were 
well  known  to  the  Romans, '  are  used  chieHy  for 
bathing  purposes.  They  range  in  temperature  from 
91°  to  120°,  are  sulphureous,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
effective  in  cases  of  gout  and  cutaneous  disease. 
G.  is  celebrated  for  its  currieries  and  its  paper 
manufacture;  it  also  exports  great  quantities  of 
dried  plums  and  figs  to  England.    Pop.  8600. 

GUI'NEA,  the  name  of  a  maritime  section  of 
■Western  Africa.    With  a  vague  breadth  towards 
the    interior,   this    country   touches,   towards    the 
south,  the  waterless  desert  which  stretches  away 
as  far  as  the  Great  Orange  Eiver,  while,  towards 
the  north,  it  is  held  sometimes  to  comprise  Sene- 
gambia,  and  sometimes  to  exclude  it — the  common 
Boundary  being   very   loosely  defined.    With   its 
greatest  length  of  shore-line,  it  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Negro,  the  stream  bemg  in  lat.  16°  N.  and 
long.  16°  33'  W.,  and  the  headland  in  lat.  15°  41' 
S.,  and  about  long.  11°  40'  E. ;  and  by  the  equator, 
which  thus  intersects  it,  it  is  divided  into  Upper 
or  Northern,  and  Lower  or  Southern  Guinei.    In 
its  African  relations,  this  vast  region,   reckoning 
from  ^he  north,  forma  the  coasts  of  the  Mandingoes, 
Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Benin,  Biafra,  Loango,  Congo, 
Angola,  and  Bengue^a,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic 
even  more  distant  territories  by  means  of  its  rivers, 
more   especially  by  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the 
Niger,  the  Old  Calabar,  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  and  the 
Coanza.    But  it  is  in  its  European  relations  that 
G.  is  best  known  to  the  world.     It  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  1487,  while  creeping 
southward  in  quest  of  a  passage  to  India,  and  they 
have  retained  nominal  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lower  G.,  the  chief  states   of  which  are  Loango 
(q.  v.),  Congo  (q.  v.),  Angola  (q.  v.),  and  Benguela 
(q.  v.).    The  Dutch,  French,  and  English  also  estab- 
lished   various    settlements,    or    rather    factories, 
particularly  in   Upper  G.,  the  coast   of  which  is 
now  divided  into  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold 
Coast,  and  Slave  Coast.    In  addition  to  the  articles 
of  traffic  designated  by  this  nomenclature,  the  soil 
yields  indigo,   pepper,  cotton,  sugar,  and  palm-oil. 
The  staple  commodity  has  been,  and  perhaps  con- 
tinues to  be,  human  flesh ;  and,  in  fact,  G.,  with 
reference  to  the  epoch  of  its  discovery,  became, 
from  the  commencement,  the  involuntary  partner  of 
Europe  in  the  colonisation  of  America.    Kecently, 
however,  this  nefarious  pursuit  has  been  abandoned 
by   almost   every   Christian   state ;    nay,  further, 
though  the  profits  of  the  piracy  are  found  too 
largely  to  neutralise  its  perils,  yet  counteracting 
agencies  of  more  or  less  efficacy  are  now  at  work 
on  the  spot.      To  say  nothing  of  such  systematic 
organisations    as    th6    British    Sierra    Leone    (see 
Fkee  Town  and  Siekra  Leone)  and  the  American 
Liberia  (see  Liebeia  and  Monbovia),  almost  every 
settlement  is  in  some  degree  a  centre  of  beneficent 
effort  on  the  part  alike  of  political  authorities  and 
of  reUgious  associations.    To  cite  as  instances  the 
Cape  Coast  and  the  Gambia — ^the  former  contains 
28  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  as  many  Wesleyan  schools ; 


and  the  latter,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
governor,  has,  for  its  main  object,  '  to  diffuse  freely 
O'ld  fully,  far  and  wide,  agrictdture,  commerce, 
civilisation,  religion,  peace,  and  good- will  among  the 
surrounding  tribes,  countries,  and  nations.' 

GUINEA,  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  washes  that  remarkable  bend  of  Western 
Africa,  which,  reckoning  from  the  north,  runs  first 
nearly  on  a  parallel,  and  then  nearly  in  a  meridian. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  stretching  from  Cape  Palmaa, 
in  lat  4°  22'  N.,  and  long.  7°  44'  W.,  to  Cape  Lopez, 
about  lat.  1°  S.,  and  in  long.  8°  35'  E.  At  its  north- 
east extremity  is  the  delta  of.the  Niger,  between 
the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  north-west,  and  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  on  the  south-east.  Off  its  east 
shore,  reckoning  from  the  north,  are  the  islands  of 
Fernando  Po,  Prince,  and  St  Thomas. 

GUINEA,  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  Britain, 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  gold  from 
which  the  first  specimens  were  coined  was  brought 
from  the  Guinea  coast  in  West  Africa,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  originally  bore  the  vimpreaaion  of 
an  elephant.  It  was  first  coined  during  the  reigu 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1664,  and  continued  in  com- 
mon use  till  1817,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 


Guinea  of  Charles  II. 

Sovereign  (q.  v.).  Its  value  varied  considerably  at 
different  periods,  but  was  latterly  fixed  at  twenty- 
one  shillings.  It  is  stUl  customary  in  Great  Britain 
to  estimate. professional  fees,  honoraria  of  all  kinds, 
complimentary  subscriptions,  prices  of  pictures,  &c. 
in  guineas;  to  give  a  physician  three  sovereigns 
and  three  shillings,  rather  than  three  sovereigns 
alone,  or  even  three  sovereigns  and  five  shillings, 
is  supposed  to  make  the  transaction  differ  from  a 
mere  mercantile  one,  and  thus  veils  the  aordidness 
which  ia  fancied  to  attach  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 

GUINEA  CORN,  a  name  sometimes  given"  to 
Durra  (q.  v.);  sometimes  to  another  cereS  grass, 
Pmicillaria  spicata  or  Pennisetum  typhoideum,  very 
extensively  cultivated  in  Central  Africa,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  India,  where  it  is  called  Bajree. 
It  is  of  the  tribe  Panicece,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  millets.  It  is  a  grass  with  a  spike-like 
cylindrical  panicle. 

GUINEA  FOWL,  or  PINTADO  (Numida),  a 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family  Pliasianidce, 
having  a  short,  strong  bill,  the  upper  mandible 
vaulted,  a  warty  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  biU, 
and  a  wattle  hanging  down  on  each  side,  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  generally  naked,  the 
forehead  surmounted  either  with  a  callous  or  a 
feathery  crest ;  the  back  much  elevated  and  arched, 
the  tail  short.  The  species  are  all  natives  of  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  The  best  known  is  the  common 
G.  F.,  or  Pintado  (N.  Meleagris),  with  naked  head, 
hard  callous  casque,  and  slate-coloured  plumage, 
everywhere  speckled  with  round  white  spots  of 
various  sizes.  It  is  common  in  Guinea,  and 
apparently  through  aU  the  regions  thence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  is 
found  also  in  more  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and 
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was  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Meleagris  and  Oallina  Numidica.  Its  flesh 
was  highly  prized  by  them.  In  a  wild  state,  the 
G.  F.  is  generally  seen  in  large  flocks.  It  is  not  so 
polygamous  as  many  of  the  gallinaoeous  birds,  and 
even  in  a  state  of  domestication,  exhibits  the  inclin- 
ation to  pair.  It  is  now  common  in  the  poultry- 
yards  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is  more 


Guinea  Fowl  [Numida  Meleagris). 

adapted  to  warm  than  to  cold  chmates,  and  in 
Jamaica,  has  been  completely  naturahsed,  so  as  to 
be  destructive  to  crops,  and  to  be  shot  like  other 
game.  In  Britain,  the  young  are  rather  trouble- 
some to  rear,  but  the  high  price  borne  in  the  market 
both  by  the  birds  and  their  eggs,  compensates 
those  who  keep  guinea  fowls  for  profit.  The  eggs 
are  small,  and  have  a  thick  strong  shell,  but  are 
particularly  esteemed.  Guinea  fowls,  however,  are 
troublesome  in  a  poultry-yard,  from  the  disposition 
of  the  males  to  attack  and  tyrannise  over  other 
poultry.  The  G.  P.  has  a  peculiar  harsh  and 
querulous  cry,  which  it  emits  with  great  frequency. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  Guinea  fowl. 

GUINEA  GRASS  {Panicum  m<xdmum),  a  grass 
of  the  same  genus  with  Millet  (q.  v.),  a  native 
of  the  west  of  Africa,  but  now  naturalised,  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
southern  states  of  America.  It  does  not  perish  even 
in  the  wiuters  of  Britain,  but  is  not  luxuriant  and 
productive,  as  in  warmer  climates.  Its  height,  ia 
favourable  moist  situations,  is  from  5  to  10  feet ;  in 
dry  groimds,  it  is  smaller  ;  it  has  a  much-branched 
and  spreading  panicle,  long  flat  leaves,  and  a  some- 
what creeping  root.  In  countries  favourable  to 
its  growth,  it  is  very  valuable  as  food  for  cattle. 
. — Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  among  the 
most  useful  pasture  and  forage  grasses  of  tropical 
countries. 

GUINEA  PEPPER,  a  name  which  has  been 
variously  applied  to  the  seeds  or  dried  fniit  of 
several  very  different  plants,  agreeing  in  their 
peppery  character,  and  in  being  the  produce  of  the 
west  of  Africa.  The  name  Malaoueta  (Malagheta, 
Meleguetta,  &o.)  Pepper  is  generally  to  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  with  Guinea  Pepper,  and  is  at  present 
a  frequent  designation  of  Grains  of  Paradise  (q.  v.); 
but  the  capsules  or  dry  berries  of  Capsicum  frutes- 
cens  (see  Capsicum)  are  commonly  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  Guinea  Pepper;  whilst  both  the 
names  Guinea  Pepper  and  Malagueta  Pepper  have 
been  applied  to  the  dried  fruit  of  Oubeba  Clnsii  (see 
CuBEES),  and  to  the  seeds  of  Habzelia  (or  Xylopia) 
JltMopica,  a  shrub  of  the  natural  order  Anondceoe. 
This  last  was  at  one  time  a  considerable  article  of 
export  from  Guinea,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Ethiopian^  Peppee.  It  is  now  seldom  even  heard 
of.  It  is  an  aromatic  and  not  extremely  pungent 
condiment. — There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining 
which  of  these  kinds  is  meant  in  many  instances  in 
which  the  term  Guinea  Pepper  or  Malagueta  Pepper 
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is  employed  by  the  older  writers ;  yet,  from  the 
importance  of  the  trade  in  this  article,  the  name 
Grain  Coast  was  given  to  a  great  tract  of  land  in 
the  Bight  of  i  Benin,  and  to  it  the  establishment  of 
the  settlements  of  Grand  Bassa  and  Cajje  Pahnas  is 
due.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  Guinea  Pepper 
continued  in  request,  when  the  peppers  of  the  East 
drove  it  from  the  market. 

GUINEA-PIG.    See  Cavy. 

GUINEA-WORM,  known  also  as  Filaria 
Medinensis,  or  P.  Dracuncidus,  is  a  parasitic  animal 
that  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times.  Plutarch,  in  his  Symposiacon  (Table-talk), 
quotes    a    passage    from 


the  geographer  and  phO 
osopher  Agatharchides  of 
Cnidus,  who  Mved  in  the 
second  century  before  our 
era,  which  seems  clearly 
to  refer  to  this  worm; 
and  it  has  been  argued 
with  great  plausibility 
that  the  '  fiery  serpents ' 
which  attacked  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  were  in 
reality  Guinea  or  Medina 
worms.  This  view  of 
the  'fiery  serpents'  was 
propounded  by  BarthoUn 
in  his  Commentary,  and 
Kuchenmeister,  one  of 
our  highest  authorities  on 
parasitic  animals,  adduces 
the  foUbwing  arguments 
in  its  support.  The 
Hebrew  words  which  in  ^!»»— ^ 

our  version  are  translated  -^         t.-i    ■    -.r  j. 

'  fiery       serpents '        are  1°™! .^'^T  ^f""^"'"'  = 
--    -        -  .     -^     ™         ..  A,   indiviaual    coiled   up,  as 

aeen  in  the  body  of  its 
parent;  B,  the  same  un- 
coiled in  a  drop  of  water ; 
a,  the  head ;  S,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tail  and 
the  anua.  (From  Moquin- 
Tandon's  Medical  Zoology  .- 
the  magnifying  power  not 
given.) 


NechascMm  Seraplmn ; 
the  former  word  is  cor- 
rectly translated  '  ser- 
pents ; '  while  seraphim, 
derived  from  the  word 
saraph,  can  signify  nothing 
more    than    is    qui    com- 

J  and  it  is  clear  that 

a  species  of  animal  is  referred  to  which  is  distin- 
guished by  the  inflammability  of  its  bite,  or  gener- 
ally by  the  inflammation  which  its  presence  causes. 
'  That  in  ancient  times  the  Klaria  [or  Guinea- worm] 
was  reckoned  amongst  the  serpents  on  account  of 
its  snake-like  form,  is  proved  at  once  by  the  Greek 
name  drahmtion  (Lat.  dracunculus),  a  species  of 
snake  which  had  something  fabulous  and  inexplic- 
able about  it.  The  inflammatory  pain  and  sweUiug 
which  occiured  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  worm 
are  certainly  very  well  expressed  by  seraphim; 
while  the  mortaUty  amongst  the  Israehtes  is  easily 
explained  by  their  ignorance  of  the  treatment,  and 
the  dangerous  symptoms  occurring  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  of  the  worm,  which,  according  to 
some  authors,  may  be  immediately  fatal.  Only  in 
the  last  portion  of  the  way  through  the  desert  of 
Zin  towards  Mount  Hor,  but  especially  on  the  way 
from  Hor  towards  Oboth,  for  which  joiu-uey  they 
required  several  months,  did  the  Israelites  come  into 
the  true  district  of  the  Medina-worm— namely,  the 
central  and  eastern  portion  of  Arabia  Petrjea.  This 
enture  march  they  would  undoubtedly  have  passed 
over  within  the  period  of  incubation  of  this  worm 
(two  months  to  one  year).  Here  the  Fiyrice  (or 
Gumea-worms)  first  broke  up,  with  violent  inflam- 
matory pams.  Thus,  then,  the  Israelites  contracted 
ttiese  worms,  which  are  stUl  indigenous  in  Arabia 
Petrsa ;  and  this  worm-province  may  consequently 
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be  of  importance  and  interest  to  geographers  in  the 
determination  of  the  covirse  of  travel  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  Israelites'  wanderings.'  {On  Parasites, 
vol.  i.  pp.  392—393.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this 
worm  is  stiU  very  deficient,  and  we  are  at  present 
only  acquainted  with  the  female.  The  body  of 
this  animal  is  slender,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat 
compressed,  and  is  of  the  thickness  of  pack-thread, 
except  at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  it  is  some- 
what attenuated.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  milk-white 
colour ;  on  each  side  there  is  a  longitudinal  line ; 
and  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to 
be  marked  with  numerous  transverse  strise.  The 
anterior  extremity  is  obtuse,  and  the  mouth  circular, 
and  beset  with  four  acute  spines  (but  the  number, 
nature,  arrangement,  and  even  existence  of  these 
spines  are  points  on  which  helminthologists  differ). 
The  length  of  the  worm  varies  from  less  than  half 
a  foot  to  three  yards.  On  examining  an  adult 
specimen,  extracted  by  Malgaigne  in  Paris  in  1854, 
Kobin  found  no  trace  of  intestine,  or  of  any  organ 
except  a  very  thin  sheath  (a  uterus  or  oviduct), 
which  was  filled  with  young  animals  rolled  up  in 
coils,  with  the  tail  occasionally  projecting  outwards 
(see  a  in  the  figure).  In  these  young  animals,  we 
can  trace  the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
apparently  becomes  subsequently  obliterated  by  the 
excessive  development  of  the  generative  organs  and 
the  eggs. 

This  worm  is  indigenous  only  in  certain  hot 
countries,  and  its  geographical  distribution  is  regij- 
lated  by  laws  into  which  we  have  no  insight. 
KUchenmeister  mentions  the  following  places  as 
especially  notorious  for  its  occurrence :  Senegal, 
Gaboon,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  Bombay,  the 
peninsula  of  India,  Persia,  Arabia  Petraea,  the  south 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  region  round  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  certain  districts  of 
Kabia,  and  Quinea.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
certain  parts  of  Amerioa.by  negro  slaves. 

The  disorder  occasioned  by  these  worms  frequently 
becomes  an  epidemic  in  years  of  h^avy  rain,  and 
especially  in  marshy  districts.  It  appears  also  to 
be  connected  with  the  season,  being  especially 
prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  in  Upper  Egypt  shortly  after  the 
regular  inundation  of  the  Nue. 

The  mode  of  production  of  this  parasite  in  the 
human  body  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  young  animals,  while  still 
very  minute,  penetrate  the  sMn,  although  by  what 
mechanism  they  can  effect  their  lodgment,  we  do 
not  know.  Carter  relates  a  case  'vraich  strongly 
supports  this  view.  Fifty  children  in  a  school  at 
Bombay  went  to  bathe  in  a  pond,  and  21  of 
them  were  attacked  by  the  Guinea-worm ;  some  of 
them  having  four  or  five  worms.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  known  that  negroes,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  entering  the  water  more  frequently  than  the 
whites,  and  generally  have  their  feet  naked,  are  far 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  than  Europeans.  The 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  worm  usually  mani- 
fests itself  also  accords  with  this  view.  M'Gregor 
states  tiiat,  in  172. cases,  it  occurred  124  times  in 
the  feet,  33  times  in  the  legs,  11  times  in  the  thighs, 
twice  in  the  hands,  and  twice  elsewhere. 

Having  ga4ned  an  entrance  into  the  body,  the 
Guinea-worm  takes  a  considerable  time  to  be 
developed.  This  period  varies  from  two  months 
to  a  year  or  even  two  years.  The  presence  of  the 
worm  often  produces  no  annoyance  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  it  has  beemietected ;  at  other  times, 
it  gives  rise  to  emaciation,  and  possibly  even  death 
Jrom  exhaustion.  As  a  general  rule,  the  vesicles 
caused  by  the  inflammation  excited  by  the  presence 


of  the  worm  open  spontaneously  in  a  few  days, 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
animal  come  forth.  This  end  is  gently  pulled,  and 
coiled  round  a  little  roll  of  linen  or  a  small  stick, 
and  this  is  fastened  over  the  wound  with  sticking- 
plaster  and  a  compress.  The  extraction  is  repeated 
twice  a  day  by  rotating  the  substance  round 
which  the  worm  is  twisted,  and  the  operation  is 
often  not  completed  in  less  than  two,  three,  or 
more  months.  Prom  the  most  ancient  times,  the 
tearing  of  the  worm  has  been  regarded  as  a  very 
dangerous  accident.  It  undoubtedly  gives  rise  to 
violent  swelling,  fever,  and  sleeplessness  ;  and  if  we 
are  to  trust  the  statements  of  some  of  the  older 
observers,  shortening  and  deformities  of  the  legs, 
lingering  fistula,  mortification,  and  death  (some- 
times even  sudden  death)  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  probable  consequences  of  breaking  the  worm. 

Although  the  ordinary  seat  of  this  worm  is  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it  has  been  found  in 
the  tongue,  in  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  behind 
the  liver,  and  under  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 
Small  Filarke  of  a  different  species  have  occasion- 
ally been  found  in  the  lens  of  the  human  eye. 

GUINBGATE,  Battle  of,  or,  more  familiarly, 
the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  was  fought  at  Guiuegate, 
not  far  from  Toumai,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
Belgium,  16th  August  1513,  between  the  English, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  assisted  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  headed  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  the  French,  under  the  Duo  de  Longueville. 
The  latter  were  defeated.  The  battle  received  its 
familiar  designation  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
French  knights  having  made  better  use  of  their 
spurs  than  their  swords. 

GUIN GAMP,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cdtes-du-Nord,  is  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain,  on  the  Trieux,  in  the  midst  of  pleasing  scenery, 
20  miles  west-north-west  of  St  Brieuc.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Penthifevre,  and 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  part  of  which  still  remain. 
The  site  of  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Penthifevre 
is  now  planted  with  trees,  and  serves  as  a  pro- 
menade. G.  has  a  college,  a  thread-factqry,  and 
several  tanneries.     Pop.  6424. 

GUIPU'SCOA,the  smaUest,  but  the  most  densely 
peopled  of  the  Basque  Provinces'  (q.  v.). 

GUISCAED,  Robert,  Duke  of  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, the  sixth  in  order  of  seniority  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Tancred  de  HauteviUe,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1015.  Tancred's  estates  in  Lower  Nonnandy 
being  insufficient  to  support  such  a  numerous 
family,  his  three  eldest  sons,  William,  Dagobert, 
and  Humphrey,  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  wars  of  Italy.  By  good-fortune,  courage, 
and  wiles,  William  gained  possession  of  Apulia; 
and  Robert,  desirous  of  sharing  his  brothers'  for- 
tunes, followed  them  to  Italy  with  a  small  band 
of  adventurers.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so 
hirfily  in  various  battles,  that,  after  the  death  of 
William  and  Humphrey,  he  was  proclaimed  Count  of 
Apulia.  G.  next  conquered  Calabria,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas 
II.,  who,  but  a  short  time  before,  had  excommuni- 
oated  him  on  account  of  his  many  acts  of  violence. 
G.,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  bound  himself  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  Koman  see.  The  feudal 
superiority  stUl  claimed  by  the  papal  see  over 
Naples  dates  from  this  period.  G.  now  despatched 
his  yoimgest  brother  Roger,  at  the  head  of  300 
warriors,  to  conquer  Sicily,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  promised  to  him  by  the  pope.  Roger,  in 
1060,  took  Messina,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
two,  brothers  defeated  the  Saracens  at  Eitna.  Roger 
eventually  conquered  the  whole  island,  and  became 
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first  Count  of  Sicily.  Meanwhile,  Robert  gradually 
gained  possession  of  tlie  towns  that  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  among  others,  Salerno 
and  Bari,  and  thus  established  what  was  tiU  1860 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  would  have  carried  his 
victorious  standard  in  other  directions,  had  he  not 
been  excommunicated  by  Gregory  VII.,  on  account 
of  his  inroad  into  Beneventum. ,  Having  become 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Helena  with  Constantino  Ducas, 
son  and  heir  of  Michael  VII.,  he  despatched  his  son 
Bohemond  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Corfu, 
while  he  himself  hastened  to  Durazzo,  and  before 
the  walls  of  that  city  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.  He  now 
marched  through  Epirus  to  Thessalonica,  and  had 
nearly  reached  Constantinople,  when  he  received 
information  that  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  had  made 
an  inroad  into  Italy.  He  immediately  hastened 
back,  after  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Bohe- 
mond, compelled  Henry  to  retreat,  and  liberated  the 
pope,  who  was  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo. 
He  then  returned  to  Epirus,  defeated  the  Greeks 
in  several  engagements,  took  possession  of  some 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
advancing  a  second  time  to  Constantinople,  when 
he  died  at  Cephalonia,  17th  July  1085.  His  remains 
were  buried  at  Venusa;  his  sons  Bohemond  and 
Roger  inherited  his  possessions :  the  former  received 
Tarentum;  the  latter,  Apulia.  G.  was  not  only  a 
.  hero  and  a  conqueror,  but  a  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. — Compare  Gualtier  d'Arc,  Hiatcnre  des 
OonquStes  des  Normatids  en  liaUfi,  en  Sidle,  et  en 
OrSce  (Paris,  1830). 

GUISE,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  the  ducal  family 
of  Lorraine,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  JFrance 
and  Europe  during  two  centuries.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  little  town  of  Guise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aisne  (situated  on  the  Oise).  The  following 
are  its  most  remarkable  members : 

Claube  of  Lorraine,  first  Duke  of  Guise,  Peer 
of  Prance,  Grand  Huntsman,  Count  d'Aumale,  Mar- 
quis of  Mayenne  and  Elbeuf,  Baron  of  JoinviUe, 
&c.,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Een6  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  was  born  at  the  chMeau  of  Conde,  October  20, 
1496.  He  left  Lorraine  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  his  elder  brother,  accompanied  Pranois  I.  to 
Italy,  and  received  twenty-two  wounds  at  the  battle 
of  Marignau,  1515.  Eight  years  later,  he  drove  the 
Germans  from  Champagne.  lu  1542  he  fought  in 
Planders  xmder  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  was 
favoured  by  the  king,  for  his  valour  and  talent. 
He  married  Antoinette  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  were  sons. 
His  daughter  Mary  was  the  wife  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  and  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
is  reported  to  have  died  of  poison,  AprU  1550. 

Pransois  of  Loekaine,  second  Duke  of  G., 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  Pebruary  17,  1519. 
As  a  general,  he  acquired  European  renown.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Montmedy  (1542),  Land- 
recies  (1543),  St  Dizier  (1544),  Boulogne  (1545),  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  Prance  by  his  defence  of 
Metz,  besieged  for  two  months  by  Charles  V.,  who, 
after  firing  11,000  balls,  and  losing  30,000  men,  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  (1553).  He  added  to  his 
reputation  at  Kenti  (1554),  and  in  1556  took  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  Naples.  This  expe- 
dition failed  through  treachery;  but  the  duke, 
having  been  made  lieutenant-general  of  France, 
retrieved  his  reputation  by  taking  Calais,  Gmnea, 
and  Ham,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  English, 
and  were  considered  impregnable.  His  military 
successes  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  1559.  His 
niece,  Mary  Stuart,  being  the  wife  of  Francis  11.,  he 
became  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  and  the  head 
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of  the  Catholic  party.  The  death  of  the  king,  and 
a  strong  party  against  him,  drove  him  from  the 
court,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  Huguenots,  who  had  taken  several 
important  towns,  and  were  committing  great  rava- 
ges. He  retook  Rouen,  and  conquered  at  Dreux 
(1562).  The  Margchal'  St  Andre  was  killed,  the 
Prince  of  CondS  and  the  Constable  taken  prisoners. 
G.,  the  greatest  of  his  name,  was  assassinated  before 
Orleans,  February  24,  1563.  He  had  a  taste  for 
literature,  and  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
have  much  historic  interest. 

Henri  I.  of  Loesainb,  third  Duke  of  G.,  was 
born  December  31,  1550.  The  death  of  his  father 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Ambition  and  vengeance  both,  stimulated  him  to 
action.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  fighting  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Three 
years  later,  he  fought  with  the  Huguenots  at  Jamao 
(March  1569)  and  Moncontour  (October  1569),  and 
in  the  same  year  forced  Coligny  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Poitiers.  He  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Marguerite 
of  Valois,  but,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  king, 
married  Catherine  of  Clfeves,  1570.  Disgusted  with 
the  favours  granted  to  Protestants  at  the  court, 
he  retired,  but  returned,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572,  in 
which  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  Coligny  thrown 
from  a  window  into  the  courtyard  at  his  feet.  In 
1575,  fighting  with  the  Huguenots,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  face,  whence  he  received  the  name  of 
BalafrS  (scarred),  a  designation  borne  also  by  his 
father  from  a  similar  circumstance.  He  formed 
the  famous  League — ostensibly  for  the  defence  of 
the  church,  really  to  raise  himself  to  the  throne 
of  Charlemagne.  The  king  coquetted  with  both 
parties.  G.  conquered  Henri  of  Navarre,  but 
the  king  refused  him  entrance  to  Paris.  The 
people  rose  in  his  favour,  and  he  might  have 
been  king,  but  he  negotiated.  He  was  promised 
all  the  powers  which  he  demanded,  but  the  king 
caused  him  to  be  massacred  in  the  palace,  and  is 
said  to  have  kicked  his  lifeless  body.  His  brdther 
the  cardinal  was  also  killed.  Their  bodies  were 
burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds, 
December  23,  1588. 

Henri  IL  of  Lorraine,  fifth  Duke  of  G.,  was 
born  April  4,  1614.  He  was  destined  for  the 
church,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  possessed  nine 
abbeys;  at  fifteen,  he  was  Archbishop  of  Reims, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he  quitted  a 
calling  he  detested,  and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom. 
Handsome,  chivalric,  brave,  he  was  a  true  specimen 
of  the  ancient  paladin,  and  celebrated  for  his 
numerous  gaUautries.  Loved  by  Anne  de  Gonzague, 
princess  of  Mantua,  he  capriciously  abandoned 
her,  joined  the  party  of  the  Comte  de  Soissons, 
and  married  the  widow  of  the  Comte  de  Bossut. 
Having  joined  the  league  against  RioheHeu,  he  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  capital 
punishment,  but  took  refuge  in  Germany.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  XIIL,  he  retm^ued  to  France, 
disgusted  with  his  wife,  whose  fortune  he  had 
spent,  and  proposed  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
Pons,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour.  He 
fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1644  and  1645  as  a 
volunteer,  and  then  repaired  to  Rome  to  get  a 
divorce,  but  faUed.  Hearing  of  the  revolt  of 
Naples  against  Spain,  under  Massaniello,  he  set 
off  for  that  city,  in  the  true  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry,  to  conquer  a  kingdom  with  his  sword 
for  the  bride  he  stUl  hoped  to  gain.  Passing  in 
a  felucca  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  G.  entered 
Naples  m  December  1647,  and  was  received  with 
the  iitauost  enthusiasm;  but  his  gallantries,  the 
envy  of  the  nobles,  and  jealousy  of  France,  caused 
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him  to  be  betrayed,  in  April  1648,  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  he  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  Demanded 
by  Cond6,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  1662,  and  joined, 
with  CondS,  the  enemies  of  the  court  and  of 
Mazarin  at  Bordeaux.  Two  months  later,  he  had 
betrayed  his  allies,  and  was  at  Paris  with  the  king, 
but  misfortune  still  followed  him,  and  he  found 
that  his  mistress,  for  whom  ho  had  endured  so  much, 
was  false,  and  that  with  his  own  esquire.  Finding 
himself  an  object  of  ridicule  at  Paris,  he  attempted 
to  return  to  Naples,  but  failed ;  returned  to  Paris, 
was  made  grand  chamberlain,  there  directed  the 
magniticent  f fetes  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  died  without 
children  in  1664. 

GUITA'R,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  some- 
what like  the  lute,  particularly  well  adapted  for 
accom]>anying  the  human  voice,  and  much  esteemed 
in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  has  six  strings,  tuned'  as 
follows : 


i 


and  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  twitching  the  strings,  while  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  make  the  notes  of  the  music  on 
the  finger-board,  which  has  frets  across  it  like 
the  lyre.     The  three  highest  strings  of  the  guitar 


Guitar. 

ase  always  of  gut,  and  the  three  lowest  are  of  silk 
spun  over  with  silvered  jwire.  The  greatest  virtuosi 
on  the  guitar  were  GuiUani,  Sor,  Zoechi,  StoU,  and 
Horetzsky. 

GTJIZOT,  Fbaksois  Pierre  Guillaumb,  a  French 
statesman  and  historian,  was  born  at  Nlmes,  October 
4,  1787.  His  parents  were  Protestants ;  his  father, 
who  was  an  advocate,  perished  on  the  scafi'old, 
April  8,  1794,  and  his  mother  soon  afterwards  went, 
with  her  two  sons,  to  Geneva,  where  G.  received  bis 
education.  In  1805,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  first  work,  the  Nouwav, 
Dictiormaire  Universel  des  Synonymes  de  la  Langzie 
Frangaise  (2  vols.;  4th  ed.  Paris  1848),  appeared  in 
1809;  the  iutroduction  reveals  a  very  methodical 
mind.  The  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  laborious 
literary  activity.  After  the  second  Restoration, 
he  became  general  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  afterwards  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 
On  the  retirement  of  Barbg-Marbois,  G.  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  was  first  appointed  maitre  des 
requites,  afterwards  councillor  of  state.  G.  contri- 
buted to  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambre  IntrouvaUe, 
by  writing  a  memorial  which  was  placed  in  the 


hands  of  Louis  XVIII.  by  Deoazes.  The  latter  com- 
mitted to  him  the  generiu  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  communes  and  departements  (1819). 
His  writings  from  1820  to  1822  are  entitled  Du 
Oouvernement  de  la  France  depuis  la  Eeatav/ration  et 
du  Ministire  Actuel  (1821),  Histoire  des  Origines  dm, 
Oouvernement  HeprSsentaUf,  containing  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  (where  he  held  the  position  of 
lecturer  on  history)  of  1820—1822  (new  ed.  1852). 
Government  forbade  his  lectures  in  1824,  and 
G.  again  betook  himself  to  literature.  In  con- 
junction with  several  other  men  of  letters,  he 
published  the  important  Collection  des  Mimmres 
Rdatifs  &  VHistoire  de  France,  depuis  la  Fonda- 
Hon  de  la  Monarchic  jusgu'au  13""  /SMe  (31  vols., 
Paris  1823—1833)  ;  and  the  Collection  des  Mi- 
moires  Selatifs  d  Vffistoire  de  la  involution  dJAn- 
gleterre  (26  vols.,  Paris  1823).  He  likewise  edited 
several  works  of ,  other  authors,  with  introductions, 
annotations,  and  additions,  such  as  Letoumeur's 
translation  of  Shakspeare  (12  vols.,  Paris  1821), 
Hallam's  History  of  England,  and  Mably's  Obser- 
vations SUM-  V  Histoire  de  France,  followed  by  the 
Essais  sur  V  Histoire  de  France.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  he  published  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
d'Angleterre  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826;  4th  ed.  1845),  and 
edited  the  Encyclopedic  Progressive,  and  the  Eemie 
Franfaise.  In  the  following  year,  the  Martignao 
ministry  granted  him  permission  to  resume  his 
course  of  lectures  on  history.  These  were  attended 
by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  gave  rise 
to  several  historical  works  of  great  value,  pub- 
lished under  the.  collective  title  of  Cours  WHistoire 
Modeme  (1828 — 1830);  among  others,  the  Histoire 
de  la  Civilisation  en  Fra/nce  depuis  la  Chute  de 
VEmpire  Bomain  jusgu'd,  la  Revolution  Franfaise 
(5  vols.,  Paris,  1828—1830 ;  5th  ed.  1845),  and  the 
Histoire  OSnSrale  de  la  CivilisalAon  en  Europe,  &c., 
which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  former  work. 
On  the  1st  March  1829  he  again  took  his  place 
in  the  council  of  state,  and  in  January  1830  was 
dected  by  the  town  of  Lisieux,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  in  the  chamber. 

After  the  July  revolution,  G.  became  successively 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Minister  o^  the 
Interior,  an  office  which  he  held,  with  two  inter- 
ruptions, till  1836.  In  this  capacity  he  did  much 
for  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions, 
particularly  the  primary  schools.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Eastern  disturbances  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1840,  under  Soult's  administration,  G.  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  London.  After  Soult's  retire- 
ment, in  September  1847,  he  became  the  official  leader 
of  the  cabinet,  which  maintained  its  ground,  as  the 
organ  of  Louis  Philippe's  policy,  tiU  the  February 
revolution  of  1848,  and  by  its  conduct  both  in  home 
and  foreign  affairs,  did  much  to  bring  constitutional 
government  into  disrepi^te,  and  to  hasten  the  over- 
throw of  the  Orleans  monarchy.  As  a  statesman, 
G.  iu  carrying  out  his  systematic  and  repressive 
line  of  policy,  proved  himself  stiff,  one-sided,  and 
latterly  obdutate ;  from  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
from  his  cold  and  disagreeable  manner,  he  has 
always  been  unpopular  to  the  last  degree  with  the 
nation.  As  a  man  of  rectitude  and  austere  morals, 
he  never  enriched  himself  at  the  public  cost ;  but 
nevertheless,  from  political  motives,  he  allowed 
others  to  do  so  during  his  administration,  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner.  After  having  effected  his 
escape  from  Paris,  he  retiied  to  London,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  respect.  In  AprU  1849, 
he  published  a  circular  Guizot  d,  ses  Amis,  in  which 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  electors  of  France, 
but  ineffectually.  In  the  following  November,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  contmued  to  labour 
in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  monarchical 
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parties.  After  a.  short  visit  to  Louis  Philippe  in 
England  in  June  1850,  he  came  forward  in  Paris 
as  the  main  promoter  of  the  fusion,  and  wrote 
likewise  in  the  Assemblee  Nationale.  The  coup 
d'etat  of  the  2d  December  1851  put  an  end  to 
this  career;  and  G.  returned  to  England.  His 
services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  science  are 
acknowledged  by  all  parties.  By  founding  the 
ComitSs  Historiques,  by  bringing  about  the  publi- 
cation of  important  historical  documents,  and  by 
his  own  writings  and  lectures,  he  has  done  much 
to  extend  a  taste  for  historical  studies  in  France. 
In  1837  he  was  intrusted  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  with  the  task  of  writing  a 
history  of  Washington.  His  work,  published  under 
the  title  Vie,  Correspondance,  et  Ecrits  de  Wash- 
ington (2  vols.,  Paris  1839 — 1840),  procured  him  the 
honour  of  having  his  portrait  placed  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Since  the 
Pebmary  revolution,  G.  has  published  several  poli- 
tical treatises,  more  or  less  important,  some  of  which 
at  least  are  very  interesting  to  Englishmen,  such 
as  Bevolution  d'Angleterre,  and  Mom,  Chute  de  la 
Eepuhligue.  He  has  likewise  written  Meditations 
et  Etudes  Morales  swr  la  Religion,  la  Philosophie,  &c. 
(1852);  GorneiUe  et  son  Temps  (1852);  Shalcspeare 
et  son  Temps  (1852).  Recently  (1858)  appeared 
a  work  of  great  political  interest  and  value, 
entitled  MSmoires  pour  servir  d  I'Histoire  de  mon 
Temps.,  His  latest  publication  is  a  strange  one 
for  a  Protestant,  viz.,  a  defence  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  (1861).  G.  has  been  twice 
married ;  both  his  wives  (the  first  of  whom  died  in 
1827,  and  the  second  in  1833)  were  accomplished 
women,  and  ^  not  unknown  in  literature. — His  son, 
Maurice  Guillaumb,  has  shewn  by  his  Minandre, 
Etude  ffistorigue  sur  la  OomSdie  et  la  SociStS 
Cfrecques  (1855),  that  he  is  not  destitute  of  his 
father's  genius. 

GUIZOTIA.     See  Ram-til. 

GUJERA'T,  or  6UZERAT,  a  walled  town  of  the 
Punjab,  in  lat.  32°  35'  N.  and  long.  74°  E.,  stands 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Chenab,  about  8  miles 
from  the  stream.  It  is  a  place  of  some  military 
and  political  importance,  being  on  the  great  route 
between  Attock  and  Lahore.  Here,  on  21st 
February  1849,  a  Sikh  army  of  60,000  men  was 
utterly  defeated  by  a  British  force,  decidedly 
inferior  in  point  of  numbers. 

GULDEN.    See  Florin. 

GULES  (Fr.  gueides,  the  mouth  and  throat,  hence 
red.  Other  origins  are  given,  such  as  the  Persian 
gliul,  a  rose  or  rose  colour,  which  seems  more  prob- 
able than  the  Hebrew  gidude,  a  piece  o£  red  cloth, 
from  which  Mackenzie  derives  it ;  it  being  scarcely 
likely  that  it  came  from  a  Semitic  source);  the  term 
by  which  the  colour  red  is  known  in  heraldry.  In 
engraving,  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced 
from  the  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  See 
Heraldry.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  valour, 
magnanimity,  and  the  like,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
most  honourable  heraldic  colour. 

GULP  STREAM  and  OCEAN-CURRENTS. 
The  most  important  and  best  known  of  the  great 
ocean-currents  derives  its  name  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  out  of  which  it  flows,  between  the  coast  of 
Florida  on  the  one  side,  and  Cuba  and  the  Bahama 
Islands  and  shoals  on  the  other.  With  a  breadth  of 
about  50  miles  in  its  narrowest  portion,  it  has  a  velo- 
city at  times  of  five  mUes  an  hour,  pouring  along  like 
an  immense  torrent.  This  great  ocean-river  flows  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  American  coast, 
gradually  widening  its  current  and  diminishing  in 
velocity,  until  it  reaches  the  island  and  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  when  it  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic, 


and  divides  into'  two  portions,  one  of  which  turns 
eastward  toward  the  Azores  and  coast  of  Marooco, 
while  the  other  laves  the  shores  of  the  British 
Islands  and  Norway,  and  can  be  perceived  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen. 

The  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  of  a  deep 
indigo  blue,  with  boundaries  sharply  defined  ag?,inst 
the  light  green  of  the  seas  through  which ,  it  p^isses 
in  its  early  course.  It, abounds  with  masses  of 
sea- weed,  torn  from  the  coral  rocks  of  the  strait 
through  which  it  passes  when  it  has  its  greatest 
power  and  velocity;  while  in  its  warm  current  may 
be  seen  myriads  of  fish  and  of  animaloulae.  As 
this  great  stream. pours  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexipo, 
it  has  a  warmth  of  86°  P.,  which  is  several  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  ocean  at  the  equator. 
This  heat  it  so  far  retains  that  it  only  falls  to  75° 
off  the  coast  of  Labrador;  while  the  British  Islands 
and  north-western  coasts  of  Eiu'ope,  at  a  distance  of 
4000  miles  from  the  Gulf,  are  bathed  with  waters 
heated  under  a  tropical  sun.  In  mid-winter,  off 
the  inclement  coasts  of  America,  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Newfoundland,  ships  beaten  back 
from  their  harbours  by  fierce  north-westers  until 
loaded  down  with  ice  and  in  danger  of  foundering, 
turn  their  prows  to  the  east,  and  seek  relief  and 
comfort  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  A  bank  of  fog 
rising  like  a  wall,  caused  by  the  condensation  of 
warm  vapours  meeting  a  colder  atmosphere,  marks 
the  edge  of  the  stream.  The  colour  of  the  water 
suddenly  changes  from  green  to  blue,  the  climate 
from  winter  to  summer ;  and  this  change  is  so 
sudden,  that  when  a  ship  is  crossing  the  line,  two 
thermometers,  dropped  at  the  same  instant  from- 
her  bow  and  stem,  will  shew  a  difference  of  30°  of 
temperature. 

The  great  differences  of  temperature  between  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
America  have  been  attributed,  too  largely,  perhaps, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  immense  body  of  heated  water 
in  the  north-eastern  Atlantic  mxist  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  to  this  importa- 
tion of  tropical  sunshine  by  sea  is  due,  to  a  certain 
extent,  Ireland's  perpetual  green,  the  soft  moist 
climate  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  fact  that 
the  harbours  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway  up 
to  70°  of  latitude  remain  open,  when  the  Baltic, 
much  further  south,  is  a  sheet  of  ice.  England, 
clothed  in  perennial  verdure,  and  Scotland,  where 
the  grass  grows  during  eleven  months  of  the  year, 
are  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  frozen  and  horrible 
coast  of  Labrador.  Norway  is  opposite  Green-. 
land;  and  Lisbon,  where  frost  is  scarcely  known, 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Washington,  where  the 
Potomac  river,  a  mile  in  breadth,  sometimes  freezes 
over  in  a  single  night.  But  the  whole  of  this 
difference  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  Great  Sahara  is  like  an  immense  furnace, 
from  which  hot  winds  sweep  over  Europe.  All 
Africa  warms  our  southern  breezes.  The  Medi- 
terranean, exposed  to  no  cold  currents  from  the 
arctic  regions,  bearing  berga  and  fields  of  iae,  is 
a  constant  receiver  and  distributer  of  heat,  and 
modifies  the  temperature  of  adjacent  regions. 
North  America,  on  the  contrary,  is,  exposed  along 
its  eastern  shore  to  a  great  current  from  the 
Polar  Seas,  running  inside  and  counter  to  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  coming  loaded  with  ice  froip 
the  northern  regions;  and  while  the  continent 
narrows  toward  the  tropics,  it  grows  broad  in  the 
polar  regions,  from  which  come  the  cold  north- 
westers, the  prevailing  winds  during  the  wintry 
season. 

The  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  temperature 
has  been  nowhere  more  strikingly  observed  than  in 
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high  northern  latitudes. ,  When  the  northern  branch 
■which  flows  toward  Iceland  meets  the  arctic  cur- 
rent, it  raises  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
17"  F.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  32°  in  the 
arctic  current,  it  rises  to  49°  in  passing  into  this 
branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Iceland  is  exposed  to 
the  arctic  ciirrent  on  its  northern  and  eastern 
shores,  and  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  its 
southern  and  western.  WhUe  the  thermometer 
stands  at  32°  or  33°  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  it 
rises  to  50°  or  61°  on  the  south-western,  making  a 
difference  of  18°  F.  Similar,  though  less  striking, 
diff'erences  are  observed  in  the  temperature  of  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Scotland. 

In  treating  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the-  Gulf 
Stream,  we  must  take  a  general  view  of  ocean- 
currents.  Respecting  the  causes  of  these,  there 
have  been  many  fanciful  speculations.  Some  attri- 
bute them  to  the  motion  of  the  earth,  but  we  can 
find  no  force  connected  with  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  on  its  axis  to  move  a  great  body  of  water  from 
its  equihbriimi.  The  solid  and  fluid  portions  of  the 
planet  move  together  with  the  same  momentum, 
and  if  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  heaped  up  at  the 
equator  by  centrifugal  force,  that  force  being  uniform 
in  its  actio&,  there  is  no  reason  for  then:  return 
toward  the  polar  regions.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  or  hidden  volcanoes, 
afford  a  better  explanation.  At  a  certain  depth  iu 
the  ocean,  the  water  is  found  to  be  of  imiform  tem- 
perature, and  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
important  currents  are  produced  by  the  rising  of 
heated  waters  to  the  surface. 

All  the  phenomena  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  of  all 
ocean-currents  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  principal 
causes — ^viz.,  the  action  of  winds  and  evaporation. 
The  currents  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean may  be  accounted  ,for  by  evaporation.  More 
water  passes  into  vapoiu:  than  is  supplied  by  all  the 
great  rivers  of  Europe  and  Africa  emptying  into 
the  latter  sea.  This  waste  is  supplied  by  a  strong 
current  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  But  the  evaporation  of  so  much  sea- water 
must  leave  the  remainder  heavy  with  saline  matter  in 
solution,  and  this  water,  of  a  high  specilio  gravity, 
is  supposed  to  form  an  under-current  which  poiirs 
outward  through  the  same  strait  into  the  Atlantic. 
Similar  causes  in  the  Red  Sea  produce  similar 
eff^eots.  Evaporation;  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
great  oceans  must  also  produce  compensating  cur- 
rents from  the  temperate  and  polar  seas,  by  means 
of  which  icebergs  float  into  warm  latitudes,  and 
have  some  iafluence  in  tempering  summer  heats,  so 
that  by  this  means  alone  a  circulation  is  established. 
The  arctic  and  antarctic  currents  are  in  this  manner 
partly  accounted  for;  but  the  tropical  currents,  and 
those  which  flow  from  warm  to  colder  regions,  and 
distribute  tropic  heats  to  high  temperate  and  polar 
regions,  require  another  agency. 

The  great  cause  of  such  ocean-currents  and  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  believed  to  be  the  winds  perpetually 
blowing  from  east  to  west  over  the  tropical  seas. 
The  effect  of  strong  winds  in  driving  the  waters 
before  them  and  heaping  them  up,  is  familiar  to  all 
who  have  watched  gales  of  several  days'  duration 
on  our  sea-coasts.  Such  a  gale  from  the  north- 
west raises  the  whole  level  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  in  such  a  case  strong  currents  would  be  found 
setting  into  the  Baltic  and  through  the  Strait  of 
Dover.  But  we  have  on  a  smaller  scale  a  more 
striking  example.  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  great 
chain  of  Istkes  in  North  America,  whose  outlet  is 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  is  about  280  miles  in  length, 
and  about  60  iu  width,  in  its  widest  part,  tapering 
toward  either  end,  and  shaped  like  a  weaver's 
shuttle.  This  lake  is  subject  to  south-western 
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gales,  blowing  in  the  direction  of  its  longest  dia- 
meter, and  lasting  several  days.  On  these  occa- 
sions, the  waters  become  heaped  up  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  rise  several 
feet  in  the  harbour  of  Buffalo  and  the  Niagara 
river,  while  the  vessels  at  Toledo,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake,  are  left  lyiug  in  the  mud, 
from  the  water  having  run  out  of  the  harbour. 
We  have,  then,  only  to  look  at  the  configuration 
of  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
account  for  the  production  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
its  whole  system  of  currents.  We  may  even  find 
its  source  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  trade-winds  of 
that  ocean  produce  a  gradually  increasing  current 
of  its  waters,  which  strike  the  African  coast  north 
of  Madagascar.  The  current  divides,  and  encloses 
that  island,  and  passing  southward,  rushes  around 
the  southern  cape  of  Africa,  taking  the  name  of  the 
Agulhas  Current,  from  the  cape  of  that  name,  and 
passiag  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  this  point,  it 
has  at  certain  periods  of  the  monsoons  a  velocity 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the 
Bahamas.  This  current,  pressed  northward  by  the 
antarctic  polar  current,  courses  along  the  Amcan 
coast,  is  turned  westward  by  the  form  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  lost  iu  the  great  equatorial  current 
produced  by  the  Atlantic  trade-vraids. 

This  equatorial  current  sweeps  across  the  ocean 
xmtil  it  reaches  the  American  coast, ,  where  it 
divides  on  the  eastern  cape  of  Brazil,  in  5°  S.  lat. 
The  greater  portion  bends  to  the  north,  carrying 
with  it  along  the  coast,  north-westerly,  the  great 
currents  of  the  Amazon  and  Oronoco.  This  current 
then  passes  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  waters,  warm  from  the 
African  coasts  and  equatorial  regions,  are  heijped 
up  in  the  great  circular  basin,  fifteen  hundred  nules 
in  diameter,  into  which  no  northern  counter-current 
can  penetrate,  and  are  here  further  heated,  until 
they  rush  out  through  their  only  outlet,  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  with  a  force  which  carries  them  to  the 
shores  of  Norway  and  the  Azores,  while  counter- 
currents,  carrying  down  icebergs,  are  gliding  from 
the  polar  seas  toward  the  equator. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  has  also  its  great  equatorial 
or  trade- wind  current,  but  there  is  no  great  basin 
like  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  gather  the  waters  of 
another  Gulf  Stream.  A  portion  of  the  "equatorial 
current  passes  northward  along  the  shores  of  China 
and  Japan ;  a  portion  passes  through  the  narrow 
chaimels  of  the  Indian  seas,  but  more  turns  south- 
ward toward  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  affecting, 
doubtless,  the  isothermal  lines  in  those  latitudes, 
and  returning  in  counter-currents  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  even  passing  aroxmd  it  into  the  Atlantic.  While 
thus  a  portion  of  the  great  counter  or  polar  current 
of  the  South  Pacific  sweeps  around  Cape  Horn, 
another  portion  passes  up  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  as  far  as  the  equator ;  and  its  cool- 
ness is  sensibly  felt,  and  was  carefully  observed 
by  Baron  Humboldt  on  the  coas^  of  Peru.  The 
currents  in  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans  are  also  variously  affected  by  the 
monsoons,  and  in  some  places  run  six  months  in  one 
direction,  and  six  months  in  .  the  opposite,  clearly 
proving  that  they  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  winds.  With  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  winds,  a  chart  of  ocean-currents 
could  almost  be  constructed  by  a  calculation  of 
their  force,  connected  with  the  configuration  of 
continents  and  the  position  of  islands;  but  the 
subject  is  of  such  great  practical  interest  that  we 
may  hope  for  perfect  charts  in  a  few  years  from 
multiplied  and  accurate  observations. 

At  first  sight,  it  appears  incredible  that  a 
current   of  water   should   force  its  way  through 
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the  ocean  with  sharply  defined  boundaries,  and  a 
peculiar  colour,  temperature,  and  inhabitants,  like 
a  great  river  flowing  between  its  banks,  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  against  the  force  of  counter- 
currents,  which  even  cross  its  course,  passing  imder 
by  their  superior  density,  until  it  loses  its  momen- 
tum on  the  shores  of  distant  continents,  or  spreads 
out  its  warm  flood  on  the  bosom  of  northern  seas. 
But  a  closer  observation  wfll  satisfy  us  that 
all  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydro- 
statics. At  the  confluence  of  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  turbid  current  of  the  Missouri, 
the  two  rivers  do  not  at  once  unite,  but  run  side 
by  side  with  a  sharply  defined  boundary  between 
them  for  many  a  league.  So  great  rivers  running 
into  the  ocean,  are  rivers  still,  far  out  at  sea. 
The  current  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  drains 
the  southern  portion  of  South  America,  can  be 
perceived  200  miles  from  land ;  and  the  Amazon 
sweeps  far  into  the  Atlantic,  though  gradually  bent 
northwardly  by  the  great  trade-wind  current,  and 
then  caorried  along  the  coast,  to  help,  with  the 
Orinoco,  to  swell  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
so  that  the  waters  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mississippi,  all  join  to  swell 
the  Gulf  Stream ;  and  their  waters  flow  with  this 
■great  ocean-river  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  enter, 
it  may  be,  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  narrower 
portion  is  of  great  depth.  The  probabihty  of  its 
having  hollowed  out  for  itself  a  well-defined  channel 
like  the  bed  of  a  river,  is  shewn  by  a  sudden  increase 
of  depth  at  its  border,  where  deep-sea  soundings 
have  been  made ;  but  so  little  can  be  known  of  the 
effect  of  currents  upon  a  line  of  20,000  feet  in 
length,  and  which  requires  several  hours  to  rim  off 
the  reel,  that  we  cannot  place '  implicit  reliance  on 
such  observations. 

More  important  observations  on  the  courses  and 
influence  of  these  currents  have  been  lately  imder- 
taken  by  dropping  bottles  containing  the  date, 
latitude,  and  longitude,  in  aU  parts  of  the  ocean. 
These  bottles,  when  found  iipon  a  coast  thousands 
of  miles  distant,  give  some  indication  of  the 
direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents  that  have 
brought  them  ;  but  such  testimony  is  not  inf  aUible. 
The  bottle  may  be  impeded  by  contrary  winds, 
blown  into  counter-currents,  or  whirled  about  for 
months  in  eddies.  A  bottle  thrown  overboard  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  might  reach  the  island  of  Spitz- 
bergen,  vid  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  bat  there  are  many 
chances  that  it  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  regular 
current,  and  be  picked  up  on  the  shores  of  New 
Zealand  or  the  coast  of  Peru.  See  Dr  Franklin's 
Maritime  Observations,  PownaH's  Hydraulic  and 
Nautical  Ohse/roations,  Humboldt's  Alias  Geo- 
graphique  et  Physique,  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas, 
and  MauryJ  Physical  Geography  of  the  Seas,  and 
Wind  and  Gwrrent  Charts. 

GtrLFWEBD  {Sargassum),  a,  genus  of  sea-weeds 
{Algce)  of  the  sub-order  Fucacece,  of  which  two 
species  (S.  vulgare  and  ;S^.  hacciferum)  are  found 
floating  in  immense  quantities  in  some  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  Paciflc,  and  Indian  Oceans.  They  are 
tropical  plants,  although  sometimes  carried  by  winds 
and  currents  to  the  British  coasts.  The  frond  is 
very  long,  and  is  furnished  with  distioct,  stalked, 
nerved  leaves,  and  simple  axillary  stalked  air- 
vessels.  The  receptacles  are  linear,  in  small  axillary 
clusters  or  racemes.  The  trivial  name  iacciferum 
applied  to  one  of  the  species,  is  derived  from  the 
berry-Uke  appearance  of  the  air-vessels.  The  G. 
has  only  been  foimd  floating,  but  there  is  reason  to 
thiok  that  it  is  at  first  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
comparatively  shallow  parts  of  the  sea.  It  floats 
in  large  fields,  or  more  frequently  in  long  yellow 
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lines  in  the  direction  of  th§  wind.  In  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  its  presence  is  regarded  as  a  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Stream,  oy  which  it  is  wafted 
northward  and  eastward.  Where  the  Gulf  Stream 
is  deflected  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  east- 
ward, and  sends  off  its  more  southern  branch 
towards  the  Azores,  is  situated  the  Sargasso  Sea, 
'  that  great  bank  of  weeds,  which  so  vividly 
occupied  the  imagination  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
and  which  Oviedo  calls  the  sea- weed  meadows ' 
{Hwnholdt).  The  qutotity  of  floating  sea-weed  is 
often  such  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  ships. 
Multitudes  of  small  marine  animals  accompany  it, 
with  fishes  ready  to  prey  on  them. — The  G.  is  eaten 
in  China ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East  also,  it  is 
used  in  salads  and  as  a  pickle. 

GTJLIE'LMA,  a  genus  of  South  American  palms, 
with  pinnate  leaves  (entire  in  young  plants),  natives 
of  the  lower  mountain-ranges  of  Peru  and  New 
Granada.    One  species,  G.  spedosa,  is  much  planted 


Guliekna  Speoiosa. 

by  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  district  and  of 
Guiana  and  Venezuela,  near  their  villages,  and 
suppUes  them  with  food  and  other  necessaries.  It 
is  often  60  feet  high,  having  an  erect  slender  stem, 
encircled ,  with  many  rings  of  needle-Uke  spines, 
and  numerous  drooping  leaves  forming  a  nearly 
spherical  crown.  It  is  variously  called  Papunha, 
Paripou,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Peach  Palm. 

GULL  (Larus),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds,  of 
the  family  Laridce  (q.  v.),  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  aU  parts  of  the  world.  The  formation 
of  the  head  and  biQ  of  several  species  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  feet  have 
three  toes  in  front  completely  united  by  a  web, 
and  a  small  hind-toe  not  included  in  the  web,  and 
sometimes  altogether  wanting.  The  wings  are  long 
and  pointed.  Gulls  have  great  power  of  wing,  and 
fly  apparently  with  ease  against  a  storm,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  they  generally  fly  low, 
w;hether  over  sea  or  land,  but  in  fine  weather  soar 
higher  in  the  air,  in  which  they  seem  to  delight  in 
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performing  the  most  varied  and  beautiful  evolu- 
tions. They  descend  with  great  rapidity  to  seize 
prey  from  the  surface  of  the  water  or  at  a  small 
depth ;  but  they  are  not  good  divers,  and  the  fishes 
which  they  catch  are  chiefly  those  which,  hke  the 


Heads  of  Various  Species  of  Gulls  : 

1,  Great  Black-backed  (young) ;  2,  Black -headed ;   3,  Kitti. 

wake ;  4,  Lesser  Biack-backed ;  6,  Herring  Gull. 

herring  and  others  of  the  same  family,  swim  near 
the  surface.,  They  are  very  voracious.  Their  food 
consists  of  almost  anything  animal.  Many  of  them 
•  are  whoUy  or  partially  migratory,  breeding  in  colder 
regions  than  those  which  they  inhabit  m  winter. 
In  general,  they  lay  only  two  or  three  eggs,  which 
are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Many  of  the  guUs  are  frequent  visitors  of  inland 
districts,  ascending  rivers,  and  hovering  over  them 
in  quest  of  prey  as  over  the  sea.  Some  of  them  are 
also  often  to  be  seen  in  meadows  and  ploughed 
fields,  seeking  for  worms  and  other  such  food.  It 
is  a  common  notion  in  Britain  that  the  appearance 
of  guUs  in  inland  districts  betokens  stormy  weather. 
But  in  America,  the  migrations  of  some  of  the 
species  between  the  northern  seas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  performed,  not  onlyialong  thfe  Atlantic 
coast,  but  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  occasionally 
remain  and  breed  near  these  inland  waters.  Large 
flocks  of  a  species  of  gull  (L.  serranus)  frequent  the 
lakes  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Peru. 

Some  at  least  of  the  larger  guUs  break  the 
shells  of  molluscs  by  taking  them  iip  to  a  sufficient 
height  in  the  air,  and  diropping  them  on  'a '  rock. 
This  interesting  fact  is  attested  by  Audvihon,  the 
American  ornithologist,  as  having  come  under  his 
own  observation,  and  he  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  a  gull,  findiag  the  shell  not  broken  by  the 
fall,  carried  it  up  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and 
each  time  higher  than  the  former. 

The  flesh  of  gulls  is  rather  coarse,  but  that  of  the 
young  is  in  request  on  many  northern  coasts  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  salted  for  winter  use.  The 
egg^  of  certain  species,  such  as  the  Black-headed 
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GuU,  are  said  to  be  very,paJatable,  and  are  collected 
in  great  quantities  in  some  places  where  these  birds 
breed  in  large  numbers,        , ,  i 

The  plumage  of  guUs  is  generally  in  great  part 
white,  variously  mixed  with  gray,  slate-colour,, 
brown,  and  black.  The  white,  in  some  species, 
assumes  a  rosy  tint  in  the  breeding  season;  and 


the  head  of  some  becomes  black.  The  differences 
of  plumage,  according  to  age  and  season  and  sex, 
are  very  considerable,  and  have  led  to  many  errors 
as  to  species. 

One  of  the  most  common  British  species  is  the 
Black-headbd  Gull  (L.  rkUbvndua),  the  whole 
length  of  which  is  about  16  inches;  another  is  the 
Common  Gull  or  Sea-mbw  {L.  canm)j  mostly  of 
a  gray  colour  above,  and  white  below,  fully  18 
inones  long;  the  Hereing  Gull  (L.  argeniatua),  a 
stfll  larger  species,  is  common  on  rooky ,  coasts ; 
the  Kitti  WAKE  (i.  tridactylus  or  L.  rissa),  rather 
smaller  than  the  first-named  species,  gray  and 
white,  destitute  of  hind-toe,  is  plentiful  where  the 
coast  is  girt  with  rocky  precipices,  on  the  narrow 
ledges  of  which  it  makes  its  nest;  its  young  and 
eggs  are  among  the  chief  objects  of  pursuit  of  the 
rock-fowlers;  the  Lesser  Black-baokbd  Gull 
[L.  fuscMs),  about  23  inches  long,  is  pretty  common, 
at  least  in  the  north;  the  Geeat  Blaok-baoked 
Gull  or  Wagbl  (L.  marirms),  nearly  30  inches 
long,  is  not  rare;  and  the  Glaucous  Gull  or 
BuiMJOMASTBR  (L.  glaucus),  scarcely  inferior  to  it 
in  size,  though  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Great  Black-backed  species,  of  a  pale 
bluish-gray  colour  above,  and  white  below,  is  a 
■winter  visitant  from  the  arctic  regions.  This  species 
seems  to  have  acquired  its  name  of  Burgomaster 
from  the  superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  its  size  and 
strength,  it  a'sserts  over  most  of  the  smaller  birds 
of  the  northern  seas,  compelling  them  to  relinquish 
prey  at  its  approach.  Some  of  the  British  species 
of  gull  are  also  common  in  North  America,  as 
the  Herring  GuU,  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull, 
and  the  Kittiwake;  but  the  Common  AMEEiOAJsr 
'Gull  {L.  zonorhynehus)  is  not  found  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

GULLET.    See  (Esophagus. 

GUM,  a  general  term  applied  to  certain  exu- 
dations from  trees  and  plants,  which  are  very 
different  in  their  chemical  characters  and  their 
general  properties.  In  its  strictest  sense,  gum  is  a 
substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  trans- 
parent mucilage ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
and  oils,  either  fixed  or  volatile,  and  is  convertible 
into  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  gums  belonging  to  this  class  are  : 

1.  Gvrni  Arabic,  which  is  gathered  from  the  stems 
of  Acacia  AraJnca  and  Acacia  vera,  two  leguminous 
trees  found  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  It  varies  in  colour  from  a  light  straw  to 
a  garnet  red,  and  is  more  or  less  transparent :  the 
lightest  is  always  the  best.  It  is  imported  from 
Barbary  and  Turkey. 

2.  Barbary  Oum,  a  dark-coloured  variety,  also 
imported  from  the  Marocco  coast.  It  has  some 
qualities  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  to 
confectioners,  in  the  manufacture  of  lozenges,  &c. 
It  is  the  produce  of  another  species  of  a,cacia,  A. 
gummi/era. 

3.  Oum  Gedda,  an  inferior  quahty  of  Barbary  gum. 

4.  Oum  Senegal  is  in.  fine  large,  round  tears, 
generally  larger  than  ,  the  finest  Gum  Arabic  ;  it 
is,  however,  darker  in  colour,  being  a  sherry  brown, 
with  sometimes  a  sHght ,  pinkish  tint  perceptible 
on  the  surface  of  the  drops  or  tears.  It  is  foimd 
generally  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  and  is  yielded  by  two  species  of  acacia, 
viz.,  A.  Senegal  and  A.  Seyal.  It  is  much  valued 
for  dressing  various  textile,  fabrics,  such  as  muslins 
and  silks,  and  is  also  used  by  oonfectijOners  for  the 
finest  kinds  of  lozenges,  &c.  The  A^cada  AraMca 
is  also  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  supposed 
to  yield,  with  other  species,  the  following  gums 
known  in  commerce. 
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5.'  Gum  Gattie,  -wliieli  is  imported  very  largely, 
and  is  produced  in  the  Deocan,  Concan,  and  in 
Gujerat. 

6.  Gum  Babool,  an  inferior  gum,  imported  from 
Bengal. 

7.  East  Indian  Gum,  a  tolerably  good '  variety, 
imported  from  Bombay. 

8.  GuTn  Oomravjuttee,  an  inferior  variety,  from 
the  province  of  Oomrawuttee. 

These  East  Indian  gums  are  all  dark' coloured, 
and  are  much  inferior  to  those  produced  in  Africa ; 
they  are,  however,  extensively  imported  into  the 
ports  of  London  and  Liverpool ;  over  200  tons  are 
annually  received  into  those  ports. 

The  gums  above  described  principally  consist  of 
a  material  which  chemists  have  called  Arabin,  from 
its  being  the  chief  constituent  of  Gum  Arabic.  "We 
now  come  to  another  class  of  gums,  in  which  another 
material,  called  Bassorin,  from  its  being  first  noticed 
in  an  analysis  of  Gum  Bassora,  is  more  or  less 
present.     These  are :      ' 

1.  Gum  Tragacanih,  or  Dragon,  yielded  by  the 
leguminous  shrub  Astragalus  tragoAiantlia ;  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name  of 
tragakantha.  The  finest  pieces  are  in  flakes,  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  width.  This  gum  is  more  or 
less  white,  and  nearly  opaque,  that  which  is  whitest 
and  most  opaque  being  the  best.  It  is  only  partly 
soluble  in  water,  forming  a  white  paste,  instead  of  a 
transparent  solution ;  with  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid,  it  also  forms  a  similar  paste,  and  is  a  valuable 
cement,  holding  light  materials  with  great  tenacity. 
It  is  used  as  a  stiffening  material  for  various  textile 
fabrics,  and  is  much  valued  for  this  purpose,  where 
it  is  not  desired  to  give  gloss  to  the  material.  We 
receive  it  chiefly  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
It  is  mostly  produced  in  Northern  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor. 

2.  Gum  Kuteera,  yielded  by  Sterculia  urens  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  It  is  now  only  an  occasional 
import,  though  formerly  a  considerable  quantity 
was  brought  to  this  country. 

3.  Gum  Bassora. — This  is  imported  from  Bas- 
sora ;  hence  its  name ;  but  although  long  known 
in  commerce,  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined what  plant  produces  it.  Only  a  very  small 
quantity  reaches  this  country  from  time  to  time. 

4.  African  or  Sierra  Beone  Tragacanih. — This  is 
occasionally  imported  in  small  quantities  from 
Western  Africa,  and  is  produced  by  Sterculia 
tragacantha. 

Besides  the  true  gums,  there  are  the 

GuM-RBSTNS,  which  are  much  more  mixed  in  their 
chemical  constituents ;  in  general  terms,  however, 
they  may  be  said  to  consist  of  certain  resins  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  of  the  true  gum,  so  that  it  requires 
both  water  and  alcohol  to  dissolve  ihem  entii-ely. 
They  are  chiefly  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery, 
and  may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting-hnJi  between 
the  true  gums  and  the  true  resins,  commercially 
speaking.     The  principal  are  : 

1.  Gum  Asafoetida.  See  Asafcbtida.  2.  Gum 
Benzoin  or  Bemjamvn.  See  Benzoin.  3.  Gum  Styrax 
or  Storax  is  another  sweet-scented  gum-resin,  pro- 
duced by  Styrax  officinalis  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  It 
is  usually  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  treacle,  and  a 
blackish  or  dark-gray"  colour.  It  is  also  used  in 
perfumery.  4.  Gum  Sagapemim,  another  medicinal 
gum  with  unpleasant  garlic-hke  odour,  dark-brown 
colour,  and  a  soft  consistency.  It  is  not  known 
what  plant  pi'oduces  it,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  a  Ferula.  5.  Gum  Galhanum. 
See  Gaibanum.  6.  Gum  Opopanax  is  yielded  by 
the  roots  of  another  umbelliferous  plant,  Opo/>a»aa; 
chironium.  It  comes  from  the  Levant  in  reddish- 
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yellow  lumps  of  a  disagreeable  smell.  Its  only 
use  is  in  medicine,  chiefly  for  plasters.  7.  Gum 
AmmoniacMm.  See  Ammonaioum.  8.  Gum  Myrrh 
is  >■.  very  sweet-smeUing  gum  resin,  which  exudes 
from  the  stems  of  an  Abyssinian  shrub,  the  Balsam- 
odendron  myrrha.  Two  distinct  kinds  are  known 
in  commerce,  the  Turlush  and  the  East  Indian ;  the 
former.is J;he  better.  They  are  both  in  iiregular- 
shaped  small  lumps,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
wahmt,  of,  a  reddish-brown  colour,  rather  lighter  in 
the  Turkish  sort.  Considerable  quantities  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  in  perfumery  for  dentifrices,  washes 
for  the  teeth,  cScc,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  antiseptic  properties, 
and  for  the  agreeable  odour  it  imparts  to  the 
breath.  Erom  15  to  20  tons  are  imported  annually. 
9.  Gum  Scammony.— This  is  obtained  from  incisions 
made  purposely  in  the  crown  of  the  great  tap-root 
of  the  Convolvulus  scammmia,  which  is  bored  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  of  a  dark  saip-green  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  greenish-gray,  in  large  and  small  cakes,  and  in 
irregular  fragments.  Its  use  is  extensive  as  a  mild 
and  safe  purgative  for  children,  but  scarcely  any 
drug  has  been  so  uncertain  in  its. operation,  owing 
to  the  excessive  adulteration  practised  upon  it  by 
the  Turks  previous  to  its  shipment.  This  has  now 
been  obviated  by  importing  the  root  itself,  and 
extracting  the  gum  in  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  gums  known,  but  these 
are  the  ones  to  be  had  in  shops,  and  for  which 
uses  are  found  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  in 
medicine.  Many  also  of  the  true  resins,  as  copal 
animi,  ftc,  are  called  gums,  but  they  are  strictly 
resins.    See  Resins. 

Gum-suistitutes  are  manufactured  from  wheat- 
'  starch,  farina  or  potato-starch,  sago-flour,  and  other 
feculas,  by  baking  or  roasting,  so  as  to  convert  the 
starch  into  Dextrine  (q.  v.).  This  is  now  an  im- 
portant manufacture,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
capital  is  engaged.  They  are  made  on  a  very  exten- 
sive scale  by  the  Messrs  Laing  of  Manchester  and 
others,  and  are  largely  employed  in  dressing  cahcoes 
and  other  fabrics,  also  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive  gums  in  gumming  paper,  as  in  the  case  of 
postage  and  receipt  stamps,  which  are  made  adhesive 
by  dextrine.  Eor  this  and  some  other  purposes,  the 
gum  substitutes  are  superior  to  the  real  gums,  as 
they  are  easily  dissolved,  and  can  be  spread  more 
equally  over  a  smooth  surface.  Very  large  quan- 
tities of  the  starch  of  potatoes,  called  farina  or 
potato-flour,  are  made  in  this  country,  and  are  also 
imported  from  the  continent  to,  be  used  in  this 
manufacture. 

GUMBI'N-STEN-,  a  thriving  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  provitice  of  East  Prussia,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Pissa,  onfe  of  the  aifluents  of  the  Pregel; 
68  miles  east-south-east  of  Konigsberg.  It  was  first 
regularly  laid  out  in  1724,  and  owes  its  rise  and 
prosperity  in  great  measure  to  the  settlement  here 
of  many  Protestants,  chiefly  from  Salzburg,  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  religious  perse- 
cution. Among  other  institutions,  the  town  has  a 
gymnasium,  with  11  professors  and  237  pupils  {in 
1830),  and  two  hospitals.  Woollen-cloth  weaving, 
brewing,  and  distilling,  are  the  branches  of  manu- 
facture.   Pop.  7433. 

GUM-BOIL,  an  Abscess  (q.  v.)  near  the  root  of  a 
tooth,  and  discharging  itself  towards  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gum ;  usually  superflcial,  but  some- 
times more  deeply  seated  in  coimection  with  the 
bone,  and  causing  considerable  deformity,  with  risk 
of  Caries  (q.  v.)  or  Necrosis  (q.  v.).  Gum-boil  should 
Jpe  treated,  m  the  first  mstance,  by  simple  protection 
agamst  cold  and  external  injury ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  matter  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  visually 


good  practice  to  give  vent  to  it  by  a, pretty  free 
mcisiou. 

GUM  TREE.    See  Eucalyptus  and  Tupelo. 

GU'MMEL,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  state  of 
Boruii,  in  lat.  12°  38'  N.,  and  long.  9°  21'  E.  In 
1851,  on  the  odoasiou  of  ^Dr  Earth's  first  visit  to  G., 
he  fouTid  it  a  flourishiilg  town,  the  great  entrepbt' 
for  the  natron-trade,  with  a  weekly  maTket,  at 
which  were  300  stalls,  oifering  for  sale  all  sorts  of 
clothing,  tools,  pottery,  viotn^s,  cattle,  horses,  &c., 
and  wim  a  pop.  of  10,000  ;  but  in  1894,  on  visiting 
it  on  his  return-journey,  he  found  that,  during  the 
interval,  it  had  suffered  severely  from  civil  "wars, 
and  was  then  in  a  state  of  at  leaSt  temporary  decay. 

GUMMING,  a  disease  analogous  to  Canker  (q.  v.), 
and  like  it,  very  destructive  to  fruit-trees,  but  con- 
fined to  those  the  sap  df  which  readily  produces 
much  gum ;  as  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and 
almond.  It  is  supposed  sometimes  to  originate 
in  wounds,  in  which  a  inorbid  exudation  of  gum 
tjikes  place ;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  frequently 
occasioned  by  severe  frosts,  apd  to  be  very  much 
dependent  upon  causes  wliich  induce  a  general 
unhealthuiess.  It  very  generally  terminates  in  the 
destruction,  not  merely  of  the  branch  in  which  it 
originated,  but  of  the  whole  tree,  although  trees  in 
which  it  is  in  sure  progress  spnietimes  Kve  for 
years,  and  meanwhile  produce  large  crops  of  fruit. 
A  small  fungus  (N cemaspora  crocea),  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  gumming,  more 
probably  appeajs  in  consequence  oif  it. 

GU'MRI,  an.  old  tows,  of  Russian  Armenia,  pn 
the  site  of  which  the  important  city  and  fortress  of 
Alexandrapol  (pop.  11,358)  have  been  recently  built. 
The  site  is  on  the  high-rj)ad  to  Erivan,  and  is  60 
miles  north-west  of  mat  town.  Alexandrapol  is 
bjiilt  ,at  an  elevation  of  5860  feet  above  sea-level, 
and,  here  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  men  are  often 
frozen  to  death  in  the  fields. 

GU'MTI,  a  river  of  India,  remarkable,  as  its 
name  is  meant  to  express,  for  its  windings,  rises  in 
a  small  lake  in  lat.  28°  35'  N.,  and  long.  80"  10'  E., 
and  after  a  south-eastern  course  of  482  mcUes,  enters 
the  Ganges  from  the  left>  in  lat.  25°  29'  JT.,  and 
long.  83°  15'  E.  Jt  is  navigable  for  inland  craft  as 
far  up  as  LucknoWj  which  is  fuUy  more  than  300 
miles  above  its  oonflnence  with-  the  Ganges.  ,  At 
Jaim|)ore,i  about  56  miles  from ,  the  Ganges,  it  is 
spanned  .by  a  bridge  of  16-  arches. 

GUK,  a  term  applied' in  its  most*  general  appli- 
cation to  firearms  of  any  description,  but  in  the  more 
restricted  and  technical  sense  to  Cannon  (q.  v.).  A 
gun  is  a  fnistuni  of  a  right  cone,  .with  a  cylinder 
excavated  round  the  axis,  to  serve  as  a  bore.  Close 
home  to  the  end  of  this  cyhhder,  the  powder  is 
driven,  and  outside  it  is  the  ball  to  be  expelled. 
The  several  parts  are  ghewn  in  the  figure  .below.' 


GUM  TKEE-^GUN-BOAT. 


32-pounder  Gun  ; 
AB,  length  of  gun ;  AC,  fli«t  reinforce ;  CD,  second  reinforce ; 
'  DE,  chase ;  EB,  mnzile  ;  FG,  bore ;  GH,  axis  ;  aa,  neck ;  bb, 

breech  ogee ;  cc,  base  ring ;  dd,  first  reinforce  ring ;  ee,  second 

reinforce  ring ;  f/,  muzzle  astragal ;  ff,  ff,  muzzle  mouldings ; 

h^  A,  shoulder   of  trunnions;  iU  diameter  of  oore,  or  calibre; 

A,  &,  trunnions ;  ly  vent ;  7n,  breech ;  n,  button. 

The  trumuons  are  cast  in  one  mass  with  the 
piece,  'and  are  placed  in  the  second  reinforce  in  such 


a  position  that  the  breeoh-end  of  the  gun  outweighs 
the  muzzle.  Their  axis  is  generally  about,  half  their 
diameter  below  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  locality 
has  several  conveniences ;  but  for  the  maximum  of 
steadiness  in  the  recoil,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
axes  of  the  trunnions  and  of  the  gun  should  exactly 
intersect.  The  use  of  the  trunnions  is  to  suspend 
the  cannon  on  its  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  readily  depressed  or  elevated,  but  so,  that 
it  shall  have  no  horizontal  motion  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  whole  carriage. 

The  vent  or  touch-hole, ,  the  channel  through 
which  the  charge  is  fired,  is  a  small  cyhndrical 
orifice  leading  at  an  angle  from  the  breech  of  the 
bore  towards  the  base  ring.  The  explosion  within 
reacts  with  great  force  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
vent,  and  in  case  of ,  rapid  or  long-continued  firing, 
soon  honeycombs  the  iron  or  brass,  often  dislodging 
considerable  fragments.  This,  besides ,  diminishing 
the  regularity  of  the  action  of  the  powder  on  tlie 
projectile,  would  involve  danger  of  bursting  if  per- 
mitted to  any  great  extent.  The  gun  so  affected 
is  therefore  houclied,  that  is,  has  a  new  vent  con- 
structed. The  process  consists  of  drilling  a  female 
screw,  of  larger  than  the  required  diameter,  in  the 
metal  of  the  gun.  Into  this  matrix,  a  bar  of  pure 
copper  is  screwed  (copper  being  the  metal  least  liable 
to  fuse  under,  the  intense  heatof  ignited  gunpowder), 
and  the  vent  is  then  drilled  tfi-ough  the  copper. 
Sir  Ai  Dickson  devised  the  following  simple  mode : 
he  rammed  a  cartridge  of  sand  firmly  into  the 
breech,  then  filled  the,  vent  and  alt  the  interstices 
with  molten  copper,  and  had  only  to. bore  a,  hole 
through  the  latter  to  complete  the  operation.  In 
cases  of  great  urgency,  even  this  simple  procedure 
may  be  shortened  by  the  insertion  of  the  stem  of 
a  tobacco-pipe  during  the  filhng;  the  pipe,  when 
removed,  leaves  a  perfect  vent. 

"With  reference  to  Rifled  Cannon,  some  particulars 
have  already  been  given  under  Aemstrong  Gun, 
and  fuller  details  wiU  be  given  under  RiTLED 
EntEAEMS  (q.  v.). 

GUN-BOAT,  a  small  boat  or  vessel  armed  with 
one  or  more  guns  of  heavy  calibre. '  From  its  small 
dimensions,  it  is  ca5>able  of  running  close  inshore  or 
up  rivers,  and  from  the  same  cause  it  has  little 
chance  of  being  hit  by  a  larger  vessel  at  the  long 
range  which  the  carrying  power  of  its  guns  enables 
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Gun-3Dat.      , 

it  to  maintain.  On  the  outbreak,  of  the  Russian 
war  (1854 — 1856),  as,  the  British  nayy  was  without 
a  single  gun-boat,  a  large  squadron  of  them  'H^as 
hastily  constructed  in  1855,  and,  1856,  but  too  late 


GTJN-CAilRIAGB— GXJK-COTTON. 


for  that  special  war.  From  the  haste  with  which 
they  were  put  together,  most  of  those  vessels 
proved  defective.  However,  by  aid  of  repairs  and 
new  construction.  Great  Britain  has  at  this  time 
(1862)  about  180  steam  gun- vessels  in  a  very  efficient 
condition.  Their  tonnage  is  smalt ;  their  horse- 
power ranges  from  20  to  60  horses,  and  their  very 
heavy  armament'  usually  consists  of  one  8-inoh  gun, 
and  one  100-pormder  Armstrong  gun.  A  gun-boat 
is  attached  in  most  cases  to  some  larger  vessels, 
and  constitutes  a  heutenant's  command.  In  the 
last  two  wars  with  China,  gun-boats  have  per- 
formed exceUeut  service,  having  penetrated  nearly 
to  Peking,  and  far  up  the  Yang-tze-kiang. 

GTJN-CABKIAGB  is  a  very  important  element 
in  the  equipment  of  each  piece  of  ordnance.  It 
rec[uires  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  at  the  same 


time  of  considerable  weight,  in  order  that  the  whole 
apparatus— gun  and  carriage  together— may  not  be 
driven  backward  by  the  recoil  in  firing.  Field-gun 
carriages  have,  besides,  to  bear  an  enormous  stram 
in  passing  at  a  rapid  pace  over  broken,  uneven,  or 
rocky  ground.  To  provide  for  this  severe  wear  and 
tear,  every  part  is  fitted  with  the  utmost  precision, 
made  of  well-seasoned  material,  and  on  strict 
mechanical  principles.  A  large  department,  fitted 
with  splendid  machineiy,  in  the  Koyal  Arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  called  the  Royal  Carriage  Department, 
is  charged  with  this  branch  of  manufacture  for  the 
British  service.  Carriages  are  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  service  for  which  they  may  be 
required ;  but  the  leading  kinds— viz.,  those  for 
field-service,  and  those  for  garrison  or  ship  duty 
— are   represented   in  -the    following    figures,    in 


Keld  Gun  and  its  Carriage :     i 
A,   block  or  trail;  B,  cheeks  or  brackets;    C,   axle-tree;  D,  ogee;   E,  trunnion-holes;    F,  wheel;  G,  felly;  H,  spokes; 
I,  nave;    K,  tire  or  streak;    L,  rivets;   a,  eye    or  capsquare  bolts;  6,  oapsquare ;  c,  axle-tree  bands;    d,  beads  ol 
trjuisom  bolts ;  e,  trunnion  plates ;/,  portfire  clipper ;<?,  looking  plate ;  A,  trail  plate  ;   s,  looking  chain  ;  /£,  trail  handle; 
It  handspike  ring ;  m,  elevating  screw ;  »,  handles  of  elevating  screw. 


which  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  are  also 
given.  When  the  field-gun  is  to  be  moved,  the 
traE-plate  is  hooked  to  the  LiMBEE  (q.  v.),  which 
converts   the  gun-carriage  and  limber  into  a  four- 


Ship,  or  Garrison  Gun  and  Carriage : 

A,  side  or  bracket ;  B,  transom ;  C,  steps  ;  D,  trunnion  hole  ; 

£,  quoin. 

wheeled  vehicle,  capable  of  conveying  the  gun,  its 
tools  and  ammunition,  and  several  of  its  gunners. 
Information  relative  to  certain  species  of  gun- 
carriages  will  likewise  be  found  under  Swivel  and 
PLATrOEM:  Tkaversing. 

GTJlir-COTTO]Sr,  a  detonating  substance  dis- 
covered by  Schiinbein  in  1846,  and  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.  Olie  part  of  finely  carded  cotton 
is  immersed  in  15  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I'S)  and  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  1-845).  The  cotton  must  be 
completely  immersed  in  the  mixture,  otherwise  it 
becomes  so  hot  as  to  undergo  immediate  decomposi- 
tion. After  a  few  minutes'  immersion,  it  must  be 
plunged  into  a  large  volume  of  cold  water,  and 
then  washed  tUl  the  moist  mass  ceases  to  shew  any 
acid  reaction  when  placed  on  litmus  paper.  It  is 
then  to  be  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  170°. 

Any  substance  containing  cellulose,  such  as  tow, 

ISO 


Unen,  saw-dust,  paper,  ftc,  may  be  employed  instead 
of  cotton,  and  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  •explosive  compoimd  seems,  from 
the  researches  of  Hadow,  to  be  as  follows :  the 
composition  of  cellulose  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CsjHjoO  3  „.  In  the  formation  of  gun-cotton 
or  pyroxylin,  (derived  from  pyr,  fire,  and  xylon,  wood), 
nine  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an 
equal  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen 
(NO  4),  so  that  the  formula  for  the  new  compound  is 
C3  6ll2i9]Sr04,0ga.  The  fibre,  in  undergoing  this 
change  increases  more  than  80  per  cent,  in  weight, 
and  acquires  perfectly  new  properties.  Although 
scarcely  differing  in  appearance  from  imchanged 
cotton,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  harsh- 
ness, by  the  crepitating  sound  which  it  yields  when 
pressed  by  the  hand,  by  its  having  lost  the  property 
of  depolarisation  which  ordinary  cotton  possesses, 
and  by  its  electric  condition.  Iodine  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  afi'ords  a  certain 
means  of  distinguishing  explosive  from  ordinary 
cotton.  If  the  former  is  moistened  with  this  iodine 
solution,  and  a  httle  dUute  sulphuric  acid  is  subse- 
quently added  (one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  water), 
a  yellow  colour  is  evolved ;  while  ordinary  cotton 
wool,  when  similarly  treated,  assumes  a  blue  colour. 
Its  most  remarkable  property  is,  however,  the 
facility  with  which  it  takes  fire,  and  its  rapid  and 
complete  combustion.  In  the  open  air  it  burns  with 
a  flash,  but  without  smoke  or  report ;  and  a  tem- 
perature of  somewhat  less  than  400°  is  sufficient  to 
ignite  it,  being  nearly  200°  less  than  that  required 
to  ignite  gunpowder.  Authorities,  however,  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  required  temperature,  which 
seems  to  vary  with  the  mode  in  which  the  gun- 
cotton  is  prepared.    Some  specimens  have  exploded 
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when  being  dried  at  a  temperatule  of  not  more  than 
132°.  When  fired  in  a  confined  space,  it  produces 
■violent  explosive  effects,  from  the  suddeimess  .of  its 
combustion,  and  from  the  large  iquautity  of  gaseous 
matter  which  it  yields.  Prom  numerous  experi- 
ments, it  appears  that  one  drachm  wiU  yield  130  or 
140  cubic  mohes  of  gases  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
standards  of  temperature  and  pressure.  These 
gases  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitro- 
gen, with  smaU  quantities  of.  oarburetted  hydrogen, 
cyanogen,  and  nitric  oxide ;  and  water  is  likewise 
formed  in  the  act  of  combustion.  Like  gunpowder, 
it  also  explodes  when  sharply  stru.ck  with  a  hard 
body. 

In  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  its  combus- 
tion, and  consequently  of  the  short  space  of  time 
during  which  its  propulsive  force  is  exerted ;  and 
further,  in  consequence  of  water  or  steam  being  one 
of  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  it  is  not  appU- 
oable  for  firearms.  It  may,  however,  be  beneficially 
employed  in  mining  operations,,  and  if  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  potash  or  soda,  its  strength  is  increased, 
and  it  produoea  less  fume  and  noxious  vapours  than 
gunpowder.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  relative  explosive  forces  of  gun-cotton 
and  gunpowder.  According  to  Maurey,  one  part  of 
gun-cotton  is  equivalent  to  five  parts  of  gunpowder 
m  blasting  hard  rocks,  and  equivalent  to  two-pai-ts 
of  powder  in  blasting  soft  limestone;  while  other 
authorities  regard  one  part  of  cotton  as  equivalent 
to  six,  or  even  to  eight  parts,  of  blasting  powder. 

The  main  objections  to  its  more  general  use  in 
mining  operations  are,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
product  that  possesses  uniform  properties,  and  the 
danger  of  employing  a  material  which  in  some  cases 
is  nearly  as  safe  and  stable  as  gunpowder,  and  in 
others  will  explode  on  the  appEoation  of  a  very 
slif^t  heat  or  pressure,  if  not  spontaneously. 

The  results  of  Hadow's  investigations  explain  the 
conflicting  statements  relating  to  the  properties  of 
thissubstaneei  He  has  shewn  that  its  composition 
varies  with  the  strength  of  the  acids  employed  in 
its  formation,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  compound 
represented  by  the  formula  C3eH2i9N04,0 JO,  which 
has  been. assumed  in  this,  article  to  represent  the 
composition  of  gun-cotton,  there  are  other  sun-ootT 
tons  represented  by  the  formulas  C  j  jH ,  ,  .glTO  4,0,,  „ , 
CseHj3,7N04,03„,  and  C3eH24,6N04,03o  ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  equivalents  of  H  in  the  cellulose 
being  in  each  case  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  equivalents  of  NO^.  The  compound 
which  is  best  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  Collodion 
(q.  V.)  is  that  which  is  represented,  by  the  formula 
CjjH^j.SlirOj,©,,,.  It  is  obtaiaed  by  using  acids 
of  a  strength  intermediate  between  HOjETOs  + 
2(HO,S03)  +  3Aq.  and  H0,N05  +2(H0,S03)  -H4Aq. 

GUN  FACTORIES,  Eoyal,  are  government 
establishments  at  Woolwich  and  Elswick,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  for  the  construction  of  great  guns  for 
the  use  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  ]?or  a  very  long 
period  there  had  been  at  Woolwich  a  small  factory 
for  the  manufacture  of  brass  Cannon,  but  guns  of 
cast  iron  were  obtained  from  private  foundries  by 
contract.  At  last  it  was  determined  that  govern- 
ment should  become  in  part  its  own  gun-founder, 
and  extensive  workshops  were  erected  ,in  1855 — 
1856.  The  adoption  of  the  Armstrong  wrought-iron 
gun  into  general  use  in  the  service,  in  1859,  arrested 
the  further  making  of  dast-iron  guns,  and  occasioned 
again  a  great  expenditure  in  the  erection  of  shops 
and  cosfly  maomnery.  At  this  time  (1862),  wheni 
the  whole  estabUshmeht  is  in  full  work,  the  Arm- 
strong factories  may  be  counted  as  among  the  most 
remarkable  sights  in  the  kingdom.  In  each  depart- 
ment, whatever  the  process,  it  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again^  till  long  parallel  lines  of  similar  mills  are 


seen,,  each  busily  fashioning  a  separate  gun.  Iron  at 
red-heat  is  first  wound  round  a  solid  core  (repre- 
senting the  bore  of  the  future  gun),  as  tape  might 
be  round  a  pencil ;  and  then  by  the  action  of  suc- 
cessiKs  blows  from  a  steam-hammer,  the  strips  are 
welded  into  a  compact  cylinder  of  wrought  iron  of 
extreme  density.  This  cylinder,  after  undergoing 
sever?tl  heatings  and  poundings  with  the  steam- 
hammer,  is  encompassed  with  wrought-iron  rings  of 
immense  strength,  and  then  transmitted  to  the 
boring-mill.  Bfere  the  proper  calibre  is  imparted  to 
it ;  ia  another  department,  the  bore  is  nfled ;  in 
another,  the  outside  of  the  gun  is  carefully  turned ; 
and  in  yet  another,  the  whole  is  polished  and 
browned.  A  gun  is  several  weeks  in  its  passage 
through  these  many  processes.  By  the  ingenuity 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  the  superintendent,  and 
Mr  John  Anderson,  his  able  assistant,  every  part 
of  the  difficult  manufacture  has  been  reduced  to  a 
question  of  machinery.  About  2500  guns  have  to 
this  time  been  turned  out  complete,  and  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  made  have  been 
finally  rejected  on  proof.  The  cost  of  the  guns  as 
now  (1862)  made  is,  on  an  average,  as  foUows  :  12- 
pounder,  £100 ;  18-pounder,  £150 ;  40-pounder,  £250 ; 
70-pounder,  £400 ;  110-pounder,  £500.  The  royal 
gun-factory  at  Woolwich  is  estimated  to  cost  for 
1862—1863  the  sum  of  £291,883,  of  which  £7525 
are  for  management;  £145,751  for  the  wages  of 
2329  artificers  and  labourers ;  £6375  for  bmlmngs ; 
and  £132,232  for  stores  to  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  guns. 

The  establishment  at  Elswick  -is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  contractor's  foundry.  It  was  originally 
the  manufactory  of  Sir  WiUiam  (then  Mr)  Arm- 
strong &  Co.,  engineers  and  founders,  and  in  it 
was  originally  developed  much  of  the  machinery  for 
making  Armstrong  guns;  it  is  now  used  as  an 
auxiliary  and  supplement  to  the  gun-factory  in 
Woolwich  arsenal,  the  guns  being  turned  out  at  a 
contract  price,  payable  after  they  have  passed  a 
prigid  inspection. 

'  GXJlirDAMTJ'K,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  claims 
notice  merely  in  connection  with  the  fatal  retreat 
from  Cabul  in  1842.  It  was  here  that  the  last 
remnant  of  the  British  force,  when  within  28  miles 
of  the  shelter  of  Jellalabad,  was  massacred,  to  the 
number  of  100  soldiers. and  300  camp-followers,  only 
one  man  effecting  his  escape. 

GUNDU'K,  a  river  of  India,  joins  the  Ganges 
from  the  left  or  north  side,  opposite  to  Patna, 
after  a  south-east  course  of  about  400  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  rise  beyond  the  Himalaya,  in  lat. 
29°  40'  N.,  and  long.  83°  14'  B.,  while  its  remotest 
source  within  that  r3,nge  is  said  to  be  at  the  foot 
of  Dhwalagiri.  After  a  course  of ,  200  mUes,  it 
becomes  practicable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden. 
Near  this  point,  the  river  touches  the  British  terri- 
tory, dividing  it  for  15  miles  from  Nepaul. 

GTJNDULITSCH,  Iwan,  the  most  celebrated 
Serbian  poet  of  earher  times,  was  the  son  of  Francis 
GunduHtsch  the  historian,,  and  was  born  8th  August 
1588,  in  the  town  of  Bagusa.  After  he  had  com- 
pleted his  primary  education  and  philosophic  studies 
underi  the  Jesuits,  he  betook  himself,  at  the  age  of 
21,  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  made 
such  rapid  advances,  that  in  spite  of  his  youth,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  first  offices  of  the  Bagusan 
republic.  He  died  in  1638.  On  the  20th  December 
1838,  the  bicentenary  anniversary  of  his  death,  a 
grand  requiem  was  sung  in  memory  of  the  poet, 
in  the  Academic  Church  of  Agram. — G.'s  poetical 
works,  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  epical,  are  a  faithful 
mirror  of  the  stirring  time  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed.   He  was  the  eaiUest  dramatic  writer  of  the 
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Slavic  race,  and  the  theatre  of  Kagusa,  on  whicli  his 
pieces  were  performed,  was  the  first  Slavic  theatre. 
His  greatest  and  most  celebrated  work  is  an  epic, 
Tlie  Osmanli,  in  20  cantos,  in  which  he  sings  the 
deeds  of  Osman  II.,  and  the  fame  of  the  Poles,  and 
their  king,  Wladislaw  IV.,  in  the  campaign  of  1621. 
This  work  was  first  published  at  Ragusa  in  1626 ; 
the  latest  edition  is  that  of  Gaj  (Agram,  1844).  Of 
his  dramas,  may  be  mentioned  Ariadne,  The  Rape 
of  Proserpina,  Galatea,  Diana,  Armida,  The  Sacrifice 
of  Love,  Geres,  Cleopatra,  Adonis,  and  The  Coral; 
of  his  other  poems,  Hymn  0)i  ihe  Oreatness  of  God, 
and  Tlie,  Tears  of  the  Afflicted  Son.  G.  also  made 
several  translations  from  the  Italian  poets. 

GtJNMAKING,  GUN-TRADE.  Although 
gunnery  and  gun  relate  almost  wholly  to  great 
guns  or  cannon,  the  word  gunmaking  is  always 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  comprising 
muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  and  carbines.  In  England, 
the  great  seat  of  this  trade  was  formerly  London, 
whose  workmen  stood  unrivalled  throughout  Europe 
for  the  excellence  of  their  production ;  but  of  later 
years  the  gimmakers  of  Birmingham  have  succeeded, 
from  local  advantages,  in  turning  out  barrels  of 
proved  power  at  such  a  price  as  to  defy  competition. 
Since  then  the,  Loudon  makers  have  confined  them- 
selves to  'finishing,'  or  putting  together,  an  art 
requiring  the  utmost  nicety ;  and  even  in  this, 
the  skOled  labour  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  has  now 
nearly  equalled  them.  There  are,  therefore,  several 
centres  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  whence  first- 
-rate  arms  are  to  be  obtained  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain  bear  off  the  palm 
over  aJl  the  world,  though  St  Etienne,  Liege,  Vienna, 
Suhl,  and  the  United  States  bid  fair  to  overtake 
them  in  the  race. 

Machinery  has  been  comparatively  slow  in  being 
appUed  to  the  manufacture  of  small-arms,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  it  has  made  giant 
strides;  and  now  the  government  manufactory  at 
Enfield,  in  which  numerous  ingenious  machines 
have  been  introduced  from  the  United  States,  is 
fitted  with  every  mechanical  appliance,  and  can 
turn  out  many  thousand  arms  per  annum,  each 
of  which  so  exactly  corresponds  to  pattern,  that 
all  the  constituent  pieces  are  interchangeable. 
Barrels,  instead  of  being  forged  by  the  hand- 
hammer,  are  rolled  at  once  with  a  uniform  pres- 
sure, and  then  welded  at  one  heat.  In  the  United 
States,  barrels  are  at  present  made  of  cast  steel, 
first  formed  in  the  solid,  and  then  bored  by  a 
succession  of  borers  of  increasing  diameter.  These 
cast-steel  barrels  are  rapidly  superseding  all  others 
— at  least  for  sporting  purposes — in  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  America.  Another  favourite  modern 
material  for  barrels  is  '  laminated  steel.'  See 
Baerel.  Barrels  well  constructed  of  laminated 
steel,  resist  a  bursting  pressure  of  82,000  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  whereas 
common  '  twist '  barrels  wfll  only  withstand  about 
34,000  lbs. 

When  the  barrel  is  finished,  however  made,  it  is 
proofed,  under  very  heavy  charges  of  powder.  All 
non-government  barrels  made  in  England  must  be 
proofed  at  the  proofing-houses  of  London  or  Bir- 
mingham ;  government  arms  are  tested  at  Enfield. 

The  portions  of  the  lock  (q.  v.)  are  made  some 
of  iron  and  some  of  steel,  either  forged  by  hand, 
or,  as  in  the  great  manufactories,  stamped  out 
by  a  powerful  machine.  The  stock  is  turned  by 
machinery  from  strong  light  wood.  On  all  accounts 
taken  together,  it  is  found  that  no  wood  is  so 
well  adapted  as  walnut.  The  finishing  or  putting 
together  of  guns  is  an  art  in  itself;  the  utmost 
attention  having  to  be  devoted  to  everything  that 
win  secure  solicuty,  lightness,  and  the  most  nainute 
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accuracy  of  fitting.  Skilled  artificers  in  the  gim- 
trade  command  excellent  wages;  rarely  less  than 
30s.,  and  often  as  much  as  £3  a  week. 

In  fitting  and  finishing,  London  is  generally 
admitted  to  stand  unequalled;  Paris,  however, 
making  a  good  and  near  second.  For  barrels^ 
Birmingham,  St  Etienne,  and  Lifege  have  the  most 
repute.  In  all  respects,  Toledo,  once  famed  for  its 
blades,  holds  a  high  character  in  regard  to  its 
guns,  both  for  sporting  and  military  purposes.  In 
the  United  States,  Wmdsor  and  Hartford  are  the 
leading  manufactories,  with  Harper's  Ferry  for 
government  arms ;  but  the  qviality  of  American 
workmanship  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  cheapness 
in  the  article  turned  out.  The  British  export  trade 
in  small-arms  is  very  great,  the  return  for  the 
year  1860,  when  peace  reigned  in  America,  shewing 
260,921  stand  of  a  declared  value  of  £333,283. 

GUNNEL  (GunneUus,  or  Murcenoides),  a  genus 
of  fishes  of  the  Blenny  (q.  v.)  family,  of  more  elon- 
gated form  than  the  true  blennies.    The  species  are 


Gimnel  or  Butterfish  [Chinnellus  vulgaris). 

pretty  numerous,  but  only  one  is  British,  the  CoM- 
MOHf  or  Seotted  G.  or  Butteruish  {G.  vulgaris), 
often  to  be  found  in  tide-pools  on  the  sea-shore ; 
seldom  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long;  of  a 
deep  oKve  colour,  with  a  row  of  dark  spots  on  the 
back,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  thickness  of 
the  mucous  secretion  with  which  it  i?,  covered.  ^  l^t 
is  seldom  used  in  Britain  except  for  bait.  / 

GUNNER,  in  the  British  army,  is  the  private 
soldier  of  the  corps  of  artillery ;  he  receives  1«.  3Jd 
per  diem,  besides  a  penny  a  day  for  beer :  his  unir 
form  is  blue  with  red  facings,  and  red  stripes  on  the 
trousers ;  and  his  arms  consist  of  »  carbine  and 
sword-bayonet. 

At  the  present  time,  when  artillery  is  used  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  science,  the  training  a  gunner 
must  undergo,  to  become  thoroughly  efficient,  is  long 
and  arduous.  His  eye  must  be  sufficiently  acute 
to  estimate  distances  instantly  and  proximately; 
and  vrithal,  he  must  possess  physical  strength  cap- 
able of  sustaining  the  exertions  necessary  for  the 
service  of  heavy  guns  and  the  removal  of  shot  and 
ponderous  artillery  stores. 

Master-gunners  are  pensioned  sergeants  of  artillery, 
who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  stores  in  small 
towers  or  forts;  they  arj  divided  into  three  classes, 
of  which  those  in  the  first  class  receive  5s.,  in  the 
second,  3s.  &d.,  and  in  the  third,  3s;  a  day.  Master- 
gunners  are  now  borne  in  the  Coast  Brigade  of 
Royal  ArtUlery,  but  the  office  has  much  degener- 
ated in  importance  since  it  was  first  created,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  navy,  the  gunner  ranks  first  among  the 
warrant-officers,  and  next  in  order  to  the  second 
master  in  regard  to  taking  command  of  a  ship.  His 
pay  varies  on  sea-service  from  6s.  Id.  to  4s.  9d.  a 
day,  and  on  harbour-service,  from  6s.  Id.  to  3s.  6d.  a 
day.    His  imiform  consists  of  a  blue  coat,  blue  cap, 
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and  officer's  sword.  A  gunner  rises  from  before  the 
mast  by  steadiueas,  sobriety,  and  intelligence.  On 
appointment,  he  must  Satisfy  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified. 
His  duties*  are  highly  importitnt :  he  has  charge 
of  all  powder  and  artillery  stores  on  board,  and 
iS'  bound  to  see  that  the  guns  are  always  fully 
equipped  for  action.  In  exercising  with  the  guns, 
the  gunner  is  instructor  of  the  sailors;  and,  under 
the  captain,  is  responsible  for  theii-  elffloiehcy.  The 
gimner' s-mate  is  assistant  to  the  gunner,  and  stands 
second  among  the  petty-officers.'  To  be  confirmed 
in  his  rank,'  he  must  pass  an  examination  in  gunnery 
on  board  H.M.S.  Excellent,  at  Portsmouth.  His 
pay  varies  from  £3,  9s.  M.  a  month  to  £3,  2s. 
Seamen-g/unners  are  continuous-service  sailors,  who 
are  trained  in  gTinnery  and  great-gum  exercise.  One 
has  the  direction  of  each  gun,  with  ordinary  seamen 
imder  him  to  perform  the  heavy  part  of  working  it. 
A  seaman,-gunner,  if  in  the  1st  class,  receives  4d.  a 
day  beyond  his  pay  as  seaman,  and  2d.  a  day  if  in 
the  2d  class. 

GUNNERY.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
and  of  other  physical  circumstances  affecting  the 
flight  of  projectiles,  prevented  any  correct  theory 
of  gunnery  being  arrived  at  in  the  earliest  a^es  of 
artillery.  The  first  author  'professedly  treating  on 
the  flight  of  cannon-shot  was  Nicolas  Tartaglia,  a 
distinguished  Italian  mathematician,  who,  in  1537, 
published  his  work.  La  Nuova  Scientia.  He  had 
no  practical  acquaintance' with  his  subject,  but  his 
guesses  were  shrewd  and  often  marvellously  near  the 
truth.  Among  other  things  he  ascertained  that  no 
portion  of  the  track  described  by  a  ball  is  a  right  hue, 
and  as  a  practical  aid  to  artillerists,  he  devised  the 
gunner's  Quadrant  {a.  v.).  After  Tartaglia,  many 
philosophers,  especiafly  of 'Italy,  thfe'oriSed  on  the 
question,  and  various  tables  of  ranges,  elevations, 
charges;  &c.,  had  been  published,  all  more  or  less  fal- 
lacious, when  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy  appeared 
m  Galileo's  Dialogues  on  Motion,  printed  in  1638. 
The  officers  who  had  charge  of  artillery  in  actual 
use  were  too  httle  gifted  with  scientific  education  to 
deduce  thebry  from  practice ;  and  up  to  the  time  of 
Robins,  who  wrote  in  1742,  but  four  working-gut(ners 
■ — CoUado,  Browne,  Eldred,  and  AldersOn,  of  whom 
the  three  last  were^  Englishmen- — have  left  treatises 
of  any  value  on  the  use  of  their  weapons. 

GaHleo,  in  his  contributions  to  physics,  had  shewn 
that  cannon-shot,  or,  any  other  projectiles,  being 
affected  by  the  downward  force  of  ^  gravity,  would 
travel  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  imless  afected  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  philosopher  pointed 
out  modes  by  which  the  disturbances  caused  by 
this  resisting  medium  might' be  ascertained;  but 
subsequent  writers,  with  the .  exception  of  >  Newton 
and  ,£ernouilli,  tUl  the  time  of  Kobins,  chose  to 
assume  jthatthe  atmospherical  resistanoe  was  but 
nominal,  and  boldly  asserted  that  all  shot  described 
parabolas  in  their  course.  ;,  In  1742,  Mr  Benjamin 
Eobius,  who  must  be  considered  the.  real  founder 
of  the  science,  pubHshed  his  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery,  a  work  the  result,  of  long  and  almost 
exhaustive  experiments.  He  treated  of  the  atmos- 
pheric resistance,!  of  the  force  of.  gunpowder,,  of 
the  effects  of  .varying  length  and  weight  in  guns, 
and  of  almost  everything  which  in  any  way  related 
to .  the  motion  of  ,  projectiles,  carrying  the  theory 
of  gunnery  nearly  to  perfection.  As  one  result  of 
his  experiments,  Robins  established  the. law  that 
common  shot  encountered  a  resistanse  from,. the 
air  during,  their. ;  passage,  which  increased  as  ,  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  or  very  nearly  so;  and 
that  their  courses  differed .  widely  from  parabolas. 
By  means  of  the  Ballistic  Pendulum  (q.  v.),  .,he 
measured  the  speed,  of  balls  at  the  very  caimon^s 


mouth.  Buler,  in  the  fatter  part  of  the  18th  c., 
added  much  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  by 
his  cqpimentaries  on  the  worn  of  Robins;  as  did 
also  the'  mathematician  Hutton. 

The  theory  of  gunnery;  so  far  as  it  can  be  deduced 
from  the  universal  laws  of  motion,  without  regard  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  falls  under  the  more  general 
head  of  Projectiles  '(q.  v.).  But  except  in  firing 
bombs,  which  from  their  low  velocity  are  not  so 
much  affected  by  the  resistalnpe  of  the  air,  the  mere 
mathelmiatical  theory  is  of  little  service.  All  the 
real  practical  rules  have  been  deduced  from  experi- 
ment. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important 
results  thus  arrived  at 

Eor  a  given  charge  and  weight  of  projectile,  there 
is  a  certain  length  of  bore  that  gives  the  greatest 
velocity ;  the  cause  being,  that  with  a  less  length  some 
of  the  powder  is  discharged  undecomposed,  and  with 
a  greater,  the  combustion  is  finished  before  the  ball 
leaves  the  muzzle,  so  that  it  has  to  contend  with 
the  friction  of  the  gun  without  receiving  additional 
impulses.  Increase  of  length,  accompanied  by  propor- 
tionate increase  of  ciharge,  gives  iocreased  velocity ; 
but  the  greater  velocity  is  only  in  proportion  to  the 
cube  root  of  the  increased,  length. 

The  resistance  of  the  air  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  projectile  having  to  displace  its  own  bulk 
of  it  as  it  advances ;  for  in  the  case  of  a  body  moving 
with  great  velocity,  the  air  becomes  condensed,  in 
front  of  it,  while  that  behind  is  highly  rarified. 
The  I  displaced  air  behind  does  not  return  freely 
to' fill  up  the  vacuum,  until  the  speed  of  the  ball 
is  reduced  to  1400  feet  per  second;  the  majdmum 
profitable  velocity  is  calculated  to  be  1600  feet,  and 
that,  or  any  higher  speed,  is  believed  to  be  reduced 
to  1400  feet  after  a  course  of  400  feet. 

The  resistance  offered  to  bodies  by  the  air  is  as 
their  surfaces,  i.  c,  in  the  case,of  round  or  cylindrical 
shot,  as. the  squares  of  the  diameters;  whilst  the 
power  of  the  bodies  themselves  to  overcome  resist- 
ance ,  is  as  their  weights,  or  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diameters.  Of  course  balls  of  like  size  but  different 
density  will  produce  widely  different  results.  Hence 
the  greater  range  of  solid  as  compared  to  hollow 
shot.  Solid  shot  fired  with  equal  velocities  and 
elevations,,  range  as  their  weight,  the  heavier 
overcoming  atmospheric  resistance  better  than  the 
lighter.  Shot  of  equal  weight  and  diameter  will 
range  according  to  their  velocities ;  but  not  in 
direct  proportion,  for  the  retarding  power  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Velocities  of  shot 
of  equal  diameter  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the 


; The. diminution  in  speed  caused  by  atmospheric 
resistance  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
table  of  the  speed  of  a  32-pounder  at  different 
parts  of  its  com'se  ;.  it  beiag  premised  that  a  body 
in  vacuo,  once  started,  should  move  ad  infinitum, 
without  decrease  of  velocity  a 

Initial  velocity,      ,       .       .    ISOff  feet  per  aeoond. 

Velocity    500  yards  from  gun,  1126  ii 

II.  .        1000      ..        II  1000     I       n 

II  1500  II  608  ;( 

»  2000  n  466'  ii 

•  2000  II  367  II 

Action  and  reaction  being  always  equal  and  in 
opposite .  directions,  the  ex^osion  of  the  gimpowder 
acts  with  equali  force  upon  the  ball  and,  upon  the 
cannon  from  which,  it  ds,  discharged,  the  former 
demonstrating  this  in  its  range,  and  the  latter  by 
its, recoil.  This  recoil  has  to  be  guarded  against 
as;  much,  as  possible,  leither  by  the  weight  of  the  gun 
itself,  or  by  its  i  secure  attachment  to  a  ponderous 
carriage.  The  momentum  of  the  recoil,  being  the 
product :  of  the  shot's  weight  and  the  velocity,  is 
readily   calculated.  >    The    common   charge   of    a 
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24-pounder  gun,  being  one-third  the  weight  of  the 
shot,  or  eight  pounds,  the  momentum  of  both  shot 
and  gun,  will  be  1600  (the  initial  velocity),  x  24 
=  38,400,  which,  divided  by  5600,  or  the  gun's 
weight  in  pounds,  gives  about  seven  feet  as  the 
velocity  per  second ;  if  the  gun  is  attached  to  a 
carriage,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  must  be  added 
to  that  of  the  gim  for  a  divisor. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  effects  of  varying 
charge  and  elevation  on  different  kinds  of  guns.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying diagrams.  The  line  of  sight  of  a  gun  is  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  back-sight  on 
the  breech  and  the  fore-sight,  a  notch  in  the  muzzle 
ring,  or  on  the  first  re-inforce  (see  fig.   1,  where 


ABC  is  the  line  of  sight).  The  fore-sight  B  is 
immovable,  but  the  back-sight  A  is  so  constructed 
that  the  notch  shall  be  at  a  greater  or  less  height 
above  the  axis  of  the  gun.  When  the  line  ABC  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  and  horizontal,  the  discharge  is 
'point-blank;'  but  when  the  bacli-sight  is  raised, 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  gun  will  be  to  a  point 
more  elevated  than  that  to  which  the  line  of  sight 
is  directed,  as  in  fig.  2,  where  the  original  "impulse 


Kg.  2. 

received  by  the  shot  is  towards  D.  Consequently, 
by  raising  the  back-sight,  a  greater  elevation,  and, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  range,  is  given  to  the  piece. 
In  regard  to  pointblank  discharge,  Tartaglia  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  ball  in  describing  the  whole  trajec- 
tory or  path  is  the  same  as  it  would  require  to  fall 
by  gravity  from  the  muzzle  to  the  ground. 


Nature. 

Elevation. 

CJiaree. 

Bangein 
Yards. 

, 

Point-lilank, 

4  lbs. 

300 

12-pounder  Iron  gun,     . 

1  degree, 
3  degrees, 
P        If 

II 

II 

700 
1300 
1800 

Point-ljlank, 

1  lb.  8  oz. 

330 

1  degree, 

II 

700 

12-pounclei'  Armstrong,  . 

■ 

3  degrees, 
6        If 

II 
II 

1426 
2440 

10            M 

II 

3590 

Point-blank, 

10  lbs. 

390 

1  degree, 

11 

790 

32-ponniier  iron  gun,      . 

: 

3  degrees, 

II 

1500 
2220 

13 

„ 

3060 

Point-Wank, 

6  lbs. 

360 

1  degree. 

II 

7.30 

40-pounder  Armstrong,  . 

- 

3  degrees, 
6       1, 

1465 
2505 

12       „ 

II 

4470 

Point-blank, 

20  lbs. 

400 

1  degree. 

1, 

950 

68-pounder  iron  gun, 

3  degrees, 
6        11 
12        „ 

II 
II 

1715 
216S 
3400 

/- 

Point-blank, 

12  lbs. 

345 

1  degree, 

II 

680 

110-pounder  Armstrong, 

3  degrees, 

S             IT 

II 
II 

1335 
2280 

12            Tf 

II 

4035 
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As  regards  penetration,  it  was  found  by  experi- 
ments against  a  marteTlo  tower  at  Eastbourne, 
with  a  range  of  1832  yards,  that  solid  shot  from 
the  40-pounder  Armstrong  penetrated  into  good 
masonry  from  47  to  65  inches,  and  from  an  80- 
pounder  Armstrong  51  to  90  inches.  For  other 
particulars  relative  to  the  art  of  gunnery,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Loading,  Pkojectiles,  WirrDAaB,  &c. 
The  important  point  of  the  rotation  of  a  ball  or  bolt 
win  be  considered  under  E-h-led  Fiebarms. 

GTJNNY  BAGS  are  bags  made  of  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth  or  sacking,  manufactured  in  India, 
and  chiefly  in  Bengal,  from  which  they  are  largely 
exported  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fibre 
of  which  the  cloth  is  m^de  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
same  species  of  Corchorus,  which  yield  the  jute 
(q.  V.)  of  commerce.  The  cotton  of  America  is 
mostly  packed  in  gunny  bags,  of  which  the  number 
exported  to  America  from  Bengal  in  1796  was 
34,000,  but  had  increased  to  8,759,185  in  1851. 
Great  quantities  are  also  exported  to  China,  Australia, 
and  other  countries.  They  are  partly  made  up 
into  bags  in  Bengal,  partly  exported  as  Gunnjr  chuts 
or  chuttees,  pieces  of^size  suitable  for  being  imme- 
diately made  into  bags.  The  manufacture  of  these 
is  the  great  domestic  industry  of  all  the  populous 
eastern  districts  of  Lower  Bengal.  It  pervades  all 
classes,  and  gives  occupation  to  men,  women,  and 
children.  Boatmen  employ  themselves  in  it  in 
their  spare  moments,  husbandmen,  palanquin-carriers, 
and  domestic  servants,  being  Hindus,  for  Moham- 
medans spin'  cotton  only.  It  'forms  the  never- 
failing  resource  of  that  most  humble,  patient,  and 
despised  of  created  beings,  the  Hindu  widow,  saved 
by  law  from  the  pile,  but  condemned  by  opinion 
and  custom  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  HteraUy 
to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  lowest  domestic 
drudgery  in  the  very  household  where  once,  perhaps, 
her  mil  was  law.'  (Royle's  Fibrous  Plants  of  India.) 
Hence  the  very  low  prices  at  which  gunny  bags  are 
sold.  There  are  few  articles  of  commerce  so  widely 
diffused  over  the  globe  as  the  Indian  gunny  bag. 

GXJlirPOWDBR,  a  well-known  explosive  mixture 
composed  of  sulphur,  nitre,  and  charcoal.  Of  use 
in  several  trades,  its  principal  employment  is  in  the 
discharge,  for  war  or  sport,  of  projectiles  from  fire- 
arms, and  in  the  processes  of  blasting  during  mining 
or  quarrying.  The  history  of  gunpowder  has  been 
already  given  under  Fieeaems  (q.  v.),  and  it  wUl 
therefore  be  only  necessary  now  to  consider  the 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  when  powder  is 
ignited,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  short  description 
of  the  manufacture. 

Extreme  care  is  requisite  in  securing  the  purity 
of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition  of 
gunpowder.  The  principal  impurity  of  nitre  or 
saltpetre  is  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  would  have  a  very 
injurious  action  on  gunpowder  by  weakening  its 
power.  The  details  of  the  process  of  purification 
of  the  nitre  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article. 
The  sulphur  may  be  purified  either  by  fusion  (when 
the  heavier  impurities  sink,  and  the  lighter  ones 
may  be  removed  by  skimming)  or  by  distillation. 
The  preparation  of  the  charcoal  is  a  most  import- 
ant point.  It  should  be  light  and  porous,  should 
yield  a  very  small  amoimt  of  ash,  especially  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  other  deliquescent  salts,  and 
should  contain  httle  moisture.  The  woods  yielding 
the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder  are  black  alder, 
poplar,  spindle-tree,  willow,  and  dogwood,  the  last 
named  giving  off  the  largest  volume  of  gas  when 
ignited  with  a  given  weight  of  nitre,  and  being  on 
that  account  especially  used  for  rifle  powder. 
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A  vast  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  and  by  different  nations,  to 
discover  the  proportions  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal best  adapted  for  the  production  of  different 
kinds  of  gunpowder  j  and  upon  the  whole  there  has 
been  great  uniformity  in  the  results,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  powder  of  different  nations  : 


Kind  of  Powder. 


CharcoaL   Sulphur.    Nltro.     Authority. 


Austrian  war  powder,        .         13'1        U'S        75*6     Llnck. 

^wt'po'JS"'"""'"  }    "7  101  W  Ure. 

Russian  war  powder,       .        .  177  117  70'6  Meyer. 

Italian  sporting  powder,  .      18  2  8-6  73-2  Prechtl. 

Chinese  gunpowder,         .        .  23*1  15-4  61  "5  Preohtl. 

The  chemical  processes  which  occur  in  the  iguition 
of  gunpowder  are  commonly  described  as  follows : 
When  the  powder  is  ignited,  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitre  combines  with  the  charcoal  or  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  the  potassium  combines  with  the 
sulphur  to  form  sulphide  (or  ^nlphuret)'  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  nitrogen  is  liberated ;  the  reaction 
being  shewn  in  the  equation  K0,N05  +  S  -H  30= 
SCOj+N+KS.  Powder  consisting  of  one  equiva- 
lent each  of  nitre  and  Sulphur,  and  three  equivalents 
of  carbon,  would  contain  74'8  per  cent,  of  nitre,  11'9 
per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  13'3  per  cent,  of  carbon 
or  charcoal,  which  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
Austrian  powder  in  the  above  table.  It  is  easily 
shewn  that  one  volume  of  such  powder  would  yield 
296  volumes  of  mixed  fearbdnie  acid  and  nitrogen 
gases,  after  the  ordinary  reduction  for  temperature 
and  pressure,  although  from  the  intense  heat  devel- 
oped at  the  moinent  of  explosion  the  actual  dila- 
tation amounts  to  at  least  1500  times  the  volume 
of  the  powder  employed-.  The  only  solid  residue, 
supposing  the  above  equation  to  Tepresent  the  true 
reaction,  is  sulphide  of  potassium  (KS),  and  part 
of  this  is  volatilised  by  the  heat  of  the  explosion, 
causing  a  whitish  Smoke  by  its  combustion,  while 
the  part  that  is  not  burned  gives  the  peculiar  odour 
to  the  washings  of  the  gun-barrel. 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal  is  added,  more  or 
less  carbonic  oxide  gas  is  generated  as  a  product  of 
■  combustion.  Blasting  powder  is  so  composed  that, 
theoretically,  it  should  yidd  on,  pxplosion  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  and  leave  a 
residue  of  bisulphide  of  potassium ;  ■Qie  reaction  being 
expressed  by  the  equation  KOjITOb  -|-  2S  -|-  40  = 
200  -1-  2OO2  -I-  N  -f,  KSa.  ,  A,  powder  composed 
according  to  this  formula  would  contaiu  QiA  per 
cent,  of  nitre,  204  per  cent.  of,,  sulphur,  and  15'2 
per  cent,  of  carbon ;  and  the  proportions  actually 
employed  are  65,  20,  and  15,  respectively. 

Kecent  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  Schisohkoff 
(Poggeudorff's  Annalen,  Bd.  102,  p.  321)  shew  that 
in  reality  the  chemical  reactions  are  very  far  from 
being  as  simple  as  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs ;  the  solid  residue,  consisting  of  various 
compounds  of  potstssium  .(sulphate  of ,  potash  being 
in  greatest  quantity),  with  portions  of  nitre,  and 
carbon. 

The  ignition  of  gunpowder  must  be  distin- 
guished irom  its  combustion.  The  powder  is 
Ignited  when  a  portion  of  it  begins  to  develop 
light  and  heat;  this  in  granulated  gimpowder 
communicates  from  grain  to  grain  with  the 
utmost  rapidity;  but  still,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind,  by  successive  ignitions.  Combustion 
means  the  final  and  total  decomposition  of  each 
grain  separately,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  its 
component  gases.  In' gunpowder  these  phenomena 
follow  each  other  so-  rapidly,  that,  unless  the  mass 
is  spread  over  a  considerable  space,  they  appear 
simultaneous.  The  heat  spread  around  by  each 
grain  during  its  combustion  suffices  to  ignite  aU 


other  grains  within  a  sphere  of  six  times  its  own 
diameter.  This  serves  to  account  for  the  almost 
instantaneous  communication  of  the  flame  through- 
out the  whole  quantity  exposed.  The  granulation 
of  gunpowder  has  a  great  mfluenca  on  the  rapidity 
of  its  ignition;  the  larger  the  grain,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  ignition,  but  the  slower  the  com- 
bustion. On  the  other  hand,  small-grained  powder 
ignites  more  slowly,  and  burns  with  greater  speed. 
When  mealed  or  finely  powdered  gunpowder 
is  employed,  it  readily  inflames,  from  the  presence 
of  the  ordinary  iaeredients ;  but  there  being  no 
interstices,  the  oonffagration  spreads  but  slowly, 
and  therefore  the  decomposition  is  proportionately 
retarded.  It  thus  happens  that  mealed  powder 
exhibits  less  explosive  power  and  less  rapidity  of 
combustion  the  closer  it  is  pressed  together,  a  cir- 
cumstance taken  into  account  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks. 

In  rifled  guns  and  muskets,  where  it  is  desired 
that  the  projectile  should  expand  to  the  shape  of 
the  grooves,  it  is  obviously  best  to  have  a  powder 
which,  by  very  rapid  ignition,  creates  the  utmost 
sudden  expansion,  and  which,  by  continued  com- 
bustion, maintains  an  increasing  degree  of  heat, 
which  shall  further  augment  the  explosive  force 
of  the  gases  evolved  up  to  the  period  of  time  at 
which  the  projectile  is  driven  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  weapon.  With  this  object,  large-grained  powder 
is  clearly  the  most  suitable,  although  a  contrary 
view  has  been  long  accepted ;  and  that  to  so  great 
an  extent,  that  some  among  the  recent  inventors 
of  rifled  arms  have  had  to  complain  that  the  only 
gunpowder  they  could  obtain  has  been  far  too  good 
for  their  purposes. 

Process  of  Manufacture. — The  three  ingredients 
being  taken  to  separate  miEs,  are  reduced  by 
successive  grindings  to  impalpable  powder.  The 
several  materials  are  then  taken  to  the  mixing- 
house,  where  they  are  weighed  out  into  their 
respective  proportions.  The  charcoal  is  spread  in 
a  trough,  and  the. sulphur  and  nitre  being  sifted 
upon  it,  the  whole  are  incorporated,  though  imper- 
fectly, by  the  hands.  The  next  process  is  in  the 
powder-mill,  where  the  mixture  is  ground  between 
millstones,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  wet 
state.  So  dangerous  is  this  part  of  the  manu- 
facture, that  makers  are  forbidden  to  grind  more 
than  42  lbs.  in  the  same  house  at  one  time  :  all  the 
bearings  of  the  machinery  are  of  copper,  lest  heat 
should  be  generated  by  the  friction.  According  to 
the  quahty  intended  is  the  time  during  which  this 
trituration  is  continued,  from  one  hour  to  six  being 
that  usually  employed,  and  three  hours  the  period 
in  the  government  factory.  The  powder,  completely 
pulverised  and  caked  by  the  moisture  and  the 
pressure,  leaves  the  mill  in  small  lumps,  called 
mill-cake.  This  mill -cake  is  then  spread  between 
copper-plates  in  layers  about-  3  inches  thick,  and 
is  subjected  to  an  immense  pressure  either  by  a 
scyew-capstan  or  by  a  hydraulic  engine. 

The  next  operation  is  graining,  a  process  to  which, 
as  already  explained,  gunpowder  owes  its  rapidity 
of  ignition,  and  its  consequent  explosive  power. 
This  is  performed  by  forcing  the  null-cake  through 
minute  holes  in  a  circular  parchment  sieve,  the 
sieve  being  kept  by  mechanism  in  rapid  revo- 
lution. The  grains  thus  formed  are,  however,  of 
very  various  sizes ;  and  that  the  gunpowder  should 
be  homogeneous,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  sorted  into  the  several  sizes.  This  is  done  by 
the  intervention  of  a  series  of  sieves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness. 

The  last  processes  are  drying,  glazing,  and  freeing 
from  dust.  The  first  is  effected  by  heating  the 
powder  to  a  point  sufficient  to  drive  off  moisture; 
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the  second,  by  the  friction  of  the  grains  together  in 
a  revolving  cyUnder ;  the  third,  by  the  centrifugal 
action  caused  by  the  powder  beiug  twisted  round 
at  great  speed  in  a  gauze  cylinder,  when  the  dust 
(formed  in  the  polishing)  flies  off  through  the  gauze, 
and  the  bright  grains  remain  as  finished  gunpowder. 

This  is  the  modern  system — a  system  involving 
considerable  personal  risk  at  every  stage ;  for  the 
frue  dust  becomes  so  diffused  through  the  atriios- 
phere  in  the  mills,  that  the  slightest  spark  would 
blow  the  whole  into  the  air  in  a  moment.  The 
early  process  of  manufabture  was,  however,  even 
more  dangerous.  Wbat  with  the  stirring,  and 
pounding,  and  spirit  (which  our  forefathers  used 
instead  of  water,  in  the  idea  that '  a  strong  fluid 
would  impart  strength  to  the  mixture),  it  was 
probAbly  to  the  impurity  alone  of  the  materials  that 
the  operators  were  indebted  for  not  being  blown  to 
pieces. 

The  following  are  the  chief  properties  of  gun- 
powder. Good  powder  should  be  perfectly  uniform 
in  texture,  and  should  not  present  any  light  specks 
or  glittering  points.  The  grains  should  be  suffi- 
ciently hard  not  to  be  easily  crushed  by  the  fingers, 
or  to  soil  them,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  by  mere  contact. 
If  inflamed  on  white  paper,  it  should  blacken  it  but 
slightly,  should  on  no  account  set  fire  to  it,  and 
shoidd  leave  only  a  very  slight  residue.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  it  explodes  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Violette,  who  obtained  the  following 
results : 

Angular  Grains.  PulTerlsed. 

1.  Blasting  powder  explodes  at     .        .        SIS'*  509" 

2.  "War  powder  explodes  at       .        .        .    5^S"'5  SIC'S 

3.  Sporting  powder,  fine,  explodes  at  .        636°  fiU^-S 

4.  Bo.  extra  fine,  explodes  at  603'  618' 

The  most  combustible  of  these  powders  was  the 
one  containing  the  largest  amount  of  sulphur,  which 
is  the  ingredient  most  ready  to  enter  into  ignition. 
When  gunpowder  is  exposed  to  a  heat  of  500°,  the 
whole  of  its  moisture  is  expelled,  and  the  nitre  and 
sulphur  are  reduced  to  the  fluid  form.  On  cooling, 
such  powder  is  found  to  be  intensely  black,  and 
the  grain  has  become  indurated,  and  is  no  longer 
able  to  imbibe  moisture.  Powder  is  inflamed  by  any 
biu-ning  substance,  by  red-hot  metal,  by  the  electric 
spark,  or  by  the  violent  concussion  even  of  com- 
paratively soft  bodies,  if  it  be  sufficiently  powerful. 
For  example,  powder  placed  upon  lead,  or  even  on 
wood,  may  be  ignited  by  the  shock  of  a  leaden 
bullet  fired  at  it.     Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1'8. 

The  nature  of  the  residue  which  is  left  after  the 
ignition  of  the  powder  has  been  already  explained. 
The  fouling  caused  by  this  residue  is  avoided  to, 
some  extent  by  the  lubrication  of  the  barrel  with  a 
little  fatty  matter.  The  adhesion  of  the  ash  is  thus 
prevented,  and  it  is  more  or  less  expelled  by  the 
escaping  ga^es. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  in  Great  Britain,  the  exports  in  1860 
— before  the  American  civil  war,  which  has  doubt- 
less added  to  the  amount — ^being  11,078,436  lbs.,  of  a 
declared  value  of  £353,101.  Of  this  large  quantity 
no  less  than  3^  millions  of  lbs.  were  exported  to 
non-British  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

GUNPOWDER,  Laws  Eelatino  to.  In  order 
to  guard  against  the  frightful  consequences  to  the 
puWic  likely  to  arise  from  carelessness  in  the  pre- 
paration, preservation,  or  conveyance  of  this  most 
dangerous  article,  the  legislature  have  passed  very 
stringent  rules  upon  the  subject.  By  12  Geo.  III. 
c.  61 — an  act  which  applies  both  to  Scotland  and 
England— it  is  provided  that  no  gunpowder  shall  be 
manufactured  except  at  mills  having  a  licence  from 
government,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  powder 
made  at  the  miU.  In  consequence  of  the  increased 
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danger  attendant  on  the  use  of  pestles  in  the 
manufacture,  it  is  enacted  that  pestles  shaU  not  be 
used  in  any  mills  except  in  those  specified  in  the  act. 
In  no  mill  is  more  than  40  lbs.  weight  of  powder 
allowed  to  be  made  or  dried  at  one  time,  and  no 
greater  quantity  of  powder  is  allowed  to  be  kept  in 
a  drying-house  than  is  necessary  for  the  immediate 
work  that  is  being  carried  on.  It  is  also  required 
that  safe  magazines  for  storing  the  powder  shaU 
be  erected  at  a  distance  from  every  mill;  and 
that  the  powder,  as  soon  as  possible  after  manu- 
facture, shall  be  conveyed  to  the  magazine.  No 
dealer  in  gunpowder  is  allowed  to  keep  more  than 
200  lbs.  of  powder  upon  his  premises  at  one  time, 
and  it  is  not  permitted  that  more  than  300  Ibs.- 
weight  should  be  kept  in  store  for  mining  pur- 
poses. In  transmitting  gunpowder  from  place  to 
place,  it  is  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  25 
lbs.  at  once  by  land,  or  200  lbs.  by  water;  and 
any  one  smoking  on  board  a  ship  which  is  laden 
with  powder,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5.  In  order 
that  no  danger  may  accrue  in  the  transmission,  any 
person  delaying  the  loading  or  unloading  is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  £10.  Por  the  special  protection  of  the 
docks  and  shipping  in  Idle  Thames,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  vessel  lying  above  Blackwall  shall  carry 
more  than  25  Ibs.-weight  of  powder,  and  all  vessels 
going  out  of  the  river  must  take  in  their  powder 
below  that  point;  while  vessels  coming  up  must 
land  their  powder  before  reaching  Blackwall,  or 
within  24  hours  after  they  have  come  to  an  anchor. 
By  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  25,  which  is  an  act  for  pre- 
venting injuries  by  explosive  substances,  any  person 
manufacturing  powder  for  a  purpose  prohibited  by 
the  act  may  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Justices 
of  the  peace  may  issue  warrants  for  searching  in 
the  daytimie  any  shop,  cellar,  yard,  or  other  place 
where  gunpowder  is  suspected  to  be  unlawfully 
secreted.  The  legislature  has  also  passed  special 
enactments  as  to  the  making  and  use  of  fireworks. 
The  exportation  of  gunpowder  may  at  any  time  be 
prohibited,  by  proclamation  or  by  an  order  in  council ; 
16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  45. 

GUNPOWDER  FACTORY,  Royal,  at  Wal- 
tham  Abbey,  an  establishment  in  which  much  of 
the  gunpowder  required  for  the  British  army  and 
navy  is  made.  It  is  built  on  all  the  newest  and 
most  approved  principles  to  insure  safety,  economy, 
and  efficiency ;  but  even  here  accidents  occasionally 
happen  in  this  dangerous  manufacture,  and  roofs 
and  sides,  purposely  left  loose  so  as  to  offer  but  little 
resistance,  are  scattered  to  the  winds.  Between 
the  different  mills  mud-banks  are  raised,  and  groves 
of  trees  thickly  planted,  to  lessen  the  concussion, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  the  cp,tastrophe  when 
one  house  is  unfortunately  exploded.  A  series  of 
raised  canals,  at  the  same  time,  is  ready  to  flood  the 
whole  place,  or  to  afford  a  precarious  shelter  to  the 
men  employed,  if  time  be  available  to  make  use  of 
it.  The  charge  for  this  factory  for  1862 — 1863  is 
£19,679,  of  which  £12,349  go  in  management  and 
wages,  £2586  for  biiildings,  and  £4744  for  raw 
material.  The  number  of  worloneu  employed  is 
156.  When  the  gunpowder  is  made,  it  is  despatched 
by  water-transport  down  the  Lea  navigation,  to 
be  stored  in  the  great  magazine^  at  Woolwich  and 
Purfleet 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT,  The,  was  a  fanatical 
project  on  the  part  of  a  few  Roman  CathoUcs  to 
destroy  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  on  the 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  6th  November  1605. 
James  I.  had  succeeded  Elizabeth  two  years  before, 
and  his  government  had  exercised  great  severities 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  merely  denyinf 
them  religious   toleration,  but    confiscating   their 
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property.  ■  A  few  ruined  and  exasperated  men 
banded  together  to  overthrow  the  government. 
The  originator  of  the  plot  waa  Robert  Oatesby,  a 
man  of  fortune,  which  he  had  impaired  by  youth- 
ful extravagance,  and  who  commuuioatod  hia  idea 
to  Xhomaa  Winter,  who  was  horrified  at  first, 
but  after  a  time  began  to  approve  and  further 
it.  For  this  end  he  enlisted  into  the  conspiracy 
Guy  Fawkea,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of  considerable 
military  experience,  and  the  most  determined  and 
fearless  character.  Catesby  enlisted  other  two, 
by  name  Wright  and  Percy — ^the  latter  a  relation 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  They  hired  a, 
house  and  garden  contiguous  to  the;  parlialment 
house,  and  commenced  their  mine,  part  working 
when  the  others  slept,  and  the  rubbish  being 
buried  during  night.  One  day  they  were  alanned 
by  a  hoiae  after  they  had  with  much  labour 
pierced  the  wall  three  yards  thick.  Fawkes  learned 
that  this  noise  proceeded  from  a  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  would  soon  be  vacant. 
He  hired  it,  and  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  placed 
in  it,  and  stones  and  billets  of  wood  placed  over 
them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  concealment  and 
to  act  as  destructive  missiles  when  the  gunpowder 
was  fired.  In  the  interval,  a,  brother  of  Wright 
and  a  brother  of  Winter  had  been ,  added  to  the 
conspirators,  so  they  were  now  seven.  But  they 
wanted  money  j  and  to  supply  it,  two  ,  others 
were  induced  to  enter  this  fanatical  copartnery, 
and  these  were  Sir  Everard  Digby  of '.  Gatehurst, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
estates;  and  Francis  Tresham,  a  follower  of  Essex, 
like  Catesby  and  Percy,  but,  unlike  them,  a  selfish 
unenthusiastic  man — not  a  man  at  all  suitable 
for  conapiracyj'  except  that  he  had  two  thousand 
pounds  to  contribute.  Their  plan  was  finally  arranged 
for  the  reassembling  of  .parliament,  which  was  to 
take  ;place  on  the  5th  November.  Guy  Fawkes 
was  to  fire  the  mine  (if  the  gunpowde;p  in  the  cellar 
maybe  so  called)  j  and^  then  i  flee  to  Flanders  by:  a 
ahip  provided  with  Treaham's  money,  and  waiting 
ready  on  the  Thames.  AH  the  Roman  Oathohc 
peers  and  others  whom  it  was  expedient  to  preserve, 
were  to  be  prevented  from  going  to  the  parliament 
house  by  some  pretetided  message  or  other,  on  thei 
morning  of  the  day.'  After  all  waa  ready,  Lord 
Moimteagle  waa  at  supper  at  his  country-house  at 
Hoxton,  where  he  very  seldom  waa.  Aa  he  sat,  a 
page  handed  him  a  letter  received,  "from  a  strangSr, 
advising  him  '  to  devise  some  excuse '  to  shift  off 
your  alttendance  at  this  parliament,  for  God  and 
man  hath  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
this  time.'  That  this  letter  Waa  written  by  or  for 
Tresham,  who  was  Lord  Mounteagle's  brother-in- 
law,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  That  he  desired 
to  save  him  was  certainly  one  reason  for  writing 
it ;  that  he  desired  to  save  the  conspirators,  or  at 
least  to  allow  them  tO  escape,  is  very  probable ; 
knd  that' they  might  have  escaped,  but  for  the 
fanatical  hopes  of  Catesby,  is  all  but  certain.  It  ia 
also  probable  that  Lord  Mounteagle  had  been  fdlly 
informed  of  the  wliole  matter  by  Tresham,  and  that 
the  supper  in  the  country  and  the  letter  were 
mere  devices  to  conceal  Treaham's  treachery.  Wheii 
the  letter  was  formally  communicated  to  the  king, 
he  at  once  declared  its  meaning,  and  the  most 
simple  way  of  accounting  for  his  power  of  divination 
is  to  suppose  that,  like  Lord.  Mounteagle,  he  had 
been  told  beforehand.  On  the  very  evening  of  the 
4th,  the  Lord.  Chamberlain ,  and  Lord  Mounteagle 
visited  the. ,  parliament  house,  and  en-tering  the 
cellar  in  a  casuajl  way,  told  Guy  Faw:kes,  whom 
they  found ,  there,,  and  who  passed  as  Percy's 
servant,  .that  his ,  master  had  laid  in  plenty  of 
fuel.    Only  fanaticism  gone  the  length  of  fatuity 


oould  have  made  him  persevere  after  this.  But 
he  did,  though  escape  was  stUl  possible;  and  on 
the, morning  of  the  5th, , a  little  after  midnight,  he 
was  arrested  coming,  out  of  the  cellar,  dressed  as  for 
a.  journey.  Three .  matches  were  found,  on  him, 
a  dark-lantem  burning  in  a ,  corner  within,  and  a 
hogshead  and  tliirty-aix  barrels  of  gunpoWder.  He 
was  examined  and  tort^ured.  He  confessed  his  own 
guilt,  but  would  not  discover  his  asBooiates. .  How- 
ever, hei  awd  the  chief  of  them  were  either  killed 
on  being  captured,  or  died  on  the  scaffold ;  except 
'  Tresham,  who  at  first  walked  about  openly,  but  at 
last  was  apprehended,  and  died  of  a  natural  disease 
in  the  Tower. .  iThe  memory  of  this  plot,  invested 
by  muph  fiction,  has  iSyrvived  in  England ;  and  it 
was  not  more,  .diabolical  than  hopeless  and .  mad. 
It,  was,  in  I  itself  mysterious,  and  for  purposes  of 
state  pohoy  and  Protestant  zeal,  a  further  mystery 
was  thrown  over  it.  No  name  in  English  history 
has  been  more  detested  than  that  of  Guy  Fawkes 
(q.v.)., 

GUNROOM,  in  British  line-of-battle  ships,  is 
the  common  cabin  of  officers  below  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (with  the  exception  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon,  who  sits  in  the  wardroom).  In  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels,  the '  gimroom  is  the  common  cabin 
of  the  lieutenants,  master,  surgeon,  assistant-surgeon, 
paymaster,  marine  officers,  chaplain,  and  chief 
engineer;  the  junior  officers  being  in  those  cases 
consigned  to  the  cockpit. 

,  GUNS  (Msigyai,  KOszegh),  a  small  town  of  Hun- 
gary, situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  about  57 
miles  south-south-east  of  Vienna.  It  is  inhabited 
allnpst  wholly  by  Germans,  who  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Bavaro-Frankish  colonists  that  settled  here 
in  the  9th  c,  and  who  speak  ,a  dialect  differing 
from  any  other  German  dialect.  Fruit  and  wine 
are  largely  cultivated.  Pop.  5400.  ,  G.  made  itself 
for  ever  famous  by  its  noble  defence  for  28  days 
against  the  Turkish  army  under  Solyman  in  1542. 
This  defence  not  only '  forced  the  Turka  to  retire, 
but  afforded  time  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
assemble  a  force  strong  enough  to  oppose  them. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS  may  vary  in  severity 
from  a  simple  bruise  to  the  tearing  aWay  of  a 
whole  limb.  Single  balls  produce  a  cut,  bruised  or 
lacerated  wound,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
velodity  when  they  strike  the  body.  The  effects  of 
small-Shot  "^-ary  with  the  distance  and  power  of  the 
gun ;  when  closej  the  charge  enters  with  the  pellets 
ao' close  together  aa  to  make  one  wound  like  a  single 
ball.  Some  yeara  ago,  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  the  '  wind  of  a  large  shot'  could  produce  serious 
injuries ;  this  belief  may  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumsta,noe  that  when  a  heavy  ball,  which  has  lost 
some  of  its  force,  strikes  the  body  at  a  particular 
angle,  the  skin  does  not  always  give  way,  but  the 
deeper  structures,  Such  as  the  muscles,  or  large 
organs,  as  the  liver,  may  be  completely  crushed.  If 
the  wind  of  a  shot  oould  kill  a  man,  it  ia  not^  likely 
that  soldiers  should  have  had  ears,  noses,  and  lips 
shot  off,  and  yet  have' experienced  only  the  symptoms 
produced,  by  those  slight  injuries. 

When  a  bullet  passes  out  of  the  body,  there  are 
two,  openings — that  of  f  entrance,'  which  is  gener- 
ally depressed,  round,  regular,  and  smaller  than  that 
of  '  exit.'  ,  'T.he  modern  conical  ball  makes  a  well- 
defined  ipblong,  wpund,  but,  it  may  shift  its  direction, 
so  as  ,.t,p  .strike,  loi^gitudinally,  and  cause  a  more 
extensive  injury  to  t^e,  skin.  When  a  bullet  strikes 
the  shaft  of  a, bone,  it  cracks  or  splinters,, it, , and 
either  remains  or  passes  through  the  cancellated 
end,3. .,  In  its  course,  the  ball  may  carry  before  it 
pieces,  of  cloth,  coins,  or  other  foreign  bodiesj  which 
increase  the  danger  of  the  wpuni  ,  Many  persons 
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who  have  been  shot  during  the  excitement  of 
•  battle,  describe  the '  sensation  as  resembling  the 
sharp  stroke  of  a  cane ;  but  in  most  instances  the 
wounded  man  soon  begins  to  tremble,  as  if  in  an 
ague-fit,  complains  of  cold,  his  face  becomes  pale, 
his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  appears  as  if 
about  to  die.  This  is  the  condition  termed  shock; 
and  though  death  sometimes  does  ensue  during  this 
state  of  prostration,  it  is  not  so  serious  as  it  appears, 
and  the  patient  wiU  probably  pass  out  of  it  in  a 
few  hours  with  the  help  of  stimiJants  and  rest. 
Although  excessive  bleeding  is  not  so  common  after 
gunshot  as  other  kinds  of  wounds,  it  may  occur 
immediately  to  a  fatal  extent,  if  assistance  be  not 
afforded.  This  assistance  any  one  can  give :  it  con- 
sists simply  in  placing  the  fingers  in  the  wound,  and 
if  the  vessel  can  be  reached,  pressing  them  upon  it, 
directed  to  the  proper  point  by  the  warm  gush  of 
blood.  Should  the  wound  be  too  small  to  admit  the 
finger,  a  handkerchief  may  be  tied  round  the  limb 
above  the  wound,  and  twisted  tightly  with  a 
stick.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  wound,  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  injury  done,  and  whether  there 
are  splinters  of  bone  or  portions  of  dress  lyiug  in 
it,  which  should  be  removed.  But  neither  the 
examination  nor  the  removal  should  be  attempted 
if  they  seem  likely  to  aggravate  the  injury.  The 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  other  wounds,  and 
consists  in  protecting  the  part  during  the  healing 
stages,  moderating  inflammation  by  cold-water 
dressings  or  soothing  poultices,  and  hastening  the 
last  stages  of  cure  by  stimulating  lotions.  During 
his  illness,  the  general  treatment  of  the  wounded 
man  must  depend  upon  so  many  different  circum- 
stances, that  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon 
them  here. 

GUN'TBR,  EDMrnro,  an  English  mathematician, 
was  bom  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  end  of  1580  or 
the  beginning  of  1581.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  and  afterwards  at  Chiistchurch 
College,  Oxford.  While  at  Oxford,  he  gave  his 
attention  principally  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  in  1606  invented  the  sector,  with  the  lines 
known  as  Gunter's  Scale.  Subsequently,  he  took 
orders,  became  a  preacher,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.D.  But  the  bent  of  his  mind  being  strongly 
towards  mathematical  studies,  he  obtained  the  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  in  Gresham  College  on  the 
6th  March  1619.  He  died  10th  December  1626.  The 
principal  works  of  G.  are  the  two  following :  Canon 
Triangulorum  (Lond.  1620),  a- table  of  logarithmic 
sines,  &c.,  to  seven  places  of  decimals,  being  the 
first  table  pubHshed  in  accordance  with  Briggs's 
system ;  in  this  work,  we  find  for  the  first  time 
the  words  '  cosine,'  '  cotangent,'  &c. ;  Of  the  Sector, 
Cross-staff,  and  other  Instruments  (1624).  We  also 
owe  to  G.  the  invention  of  the  surveying-chain 
(see  next  article),  and  the  first  observation  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass. 

GUTTER'S    CHAIlSr,    GUNTER'S    SCALE. 

Gunter's  chain,  so  named  after  its '  inventor,  is  that 
commonly  used  by  surveyors  in  riieasuring  land.  It 
is  66  feet  long,  and  its  convenience  in  practice  turns 
on  the  fact,  that  ten  square  chaius  make  one  acre. 
The  chain  is  divided  into  100  links,  and  thus  100,000 
square  links  make  an  acre. 

The  name  of  Gunter's  Scale,  or  Gunter's  Lines,  is 
usually  given  to  three  lines  to  be  seen  on  almost 
any  sector,  and  marked  N,  S,  T,  meaning  the  hnes 
of  logarithmic  numbers,  of  logarithmic  sines,  and  of 
logarithmic  tangents.  To  understand  their  construc- 
tion and  use  requires  a  knowledge  of  logarithms ; 
they  are  explained  in  every  school-book  of  practical 
mathematics.  The  distances  of  the  divisions  marked 
1,  2,  3,  &o.  on  tiie  line  of  log.  numbers,  represent  the 
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logarithms  of  those  numbers — viz.,  0,  '301,  '477,  &e. 
• — taken  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  The  other  lines 
are  constructed  on  an  analogous  plan.  Calling  to 
mind  that  multiphcation  of  numbers  is  effected  by 
the  addition  of  the  logarithms,  division  by  their 
subtraction,  involution  by  their  multiplication,  and 
evolution  by  their  division,  we  are  able  to  perceive 
with  what  ease  many  rough  problems  in  areas, 
heights,  cubic  contents,  and  other  matters  may  be 
performed  through  the  agency  of  Gunter's  Scale. 

GUNTU'R,  a  town  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
stands  about  18  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna  or 
Krishna,  and  about  30  to  the  west  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  lat.  16°  20'  N.,  and  long.  80°  30'  E.  It 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  though 
badly  built  and  much  overcrowded,  it  is  yet  under- 
stood to  be  a  healthy  place.  The  district  of  G. 
contains  4960  square  miles,  and  570,089  inhabitants. 

GUNWALE,  a  term  used  on  shipboard,  rather 
vaguely,  to  designate  the  upper  portion  of  the  side  of 
a  ship  or  boat. 

GURGACN,  a  district  under  the  sub-presidency 
of  the  North-west  Provinces,  stretches  in  N.  lat. 
from  27°  40'  to  28°  30',  and  in  E.  long,  from  76° 
21'  to  77°  35',  containing  1942  square  miles,  and 
460,326  inhabitants.  Its  chief  town,  which  bears 
the  same  name,  stands  at  the  height 
of  817  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  monthly 
temperature  ranges  between  66°  F., 
the  average  of  December,  and  104°, 
the  average  of  May. 

GURGES,  or  GORGES,  a  charge 
in  Heraldry,  meant  to  represent  a 
whirlpool.  It  takes  up  the  whole 
field,  and  when  borne  proper,  is  azure  and  argent. 

GURGI'NA  BALSAM,  a  name  of  the  bal- 
samic liquid,  also  called  Wood  Oil,  obtained  from 
the  Gurjun  Tree  (Dipterocarpus  turbinatus).  See 
DiPTERACHai  and  Wood  Oil. 

GURHWA'L,  a  protected  state  iu  India,  lies 
between  the  Dehra-Doon  and  South-west  'Tibet, 
extending  in  N.  lat.  from  30°  2'  to  31°  20',  and 
in  E.  long,  from  77°  55'  to  79°  20'.  It  contains 
about  4500  square  iniles,  and  about  100,000  inha- 
bitants. Beipg  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hima- 
laya, G.  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  stupendous 
mountains,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  sometimes 
reaches  23,000  feet.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  both  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attract- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  length  and  mggedness  of  the 
way,  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  the  peculiarly  sacred 
localities  of  Jumnotaia,  Devaprayaga,  and  Gangotri. 

GU'RNARD  (Trigla),  a  genus  of  aoanthopterous 
marine  fishes  of  the  family  Sclerogenidce,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  species,  some  of 
which  are  common  on  the  British  coasts.  The 
head  in  the  gurnards  is  angular,  and  wholly  covered 
with  bony  plates ;  the  body  is  elongated,  nearly 
round,  and  tapermg ;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins ;  the 
pectoral  fins  are  large;  the  teeth  are  smaU  and 
numerous.  Many  of  the  gurnards  are  distinguished 
by  beauty  of  colour.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  G.  from  the  sound  which  they 
sometimes  emit,  particularly  when  newly  taken  out 
of  the  water,  and  which  has  obtained  for  one  or  two 
species  the  local  name  of  Piper.  A  recent  observer, 
M.  Dufossg,  ascribes  the  sound  to  the  vibration  of 
muscles  connected  with  the  air-bladder,  and  has 
assigned  to  the  notes  produced  by  different  species 
of  gurnards  their  particular  places  in  the  musical 
scale.  Most  of  the  gurnards  five  generally  near  the 
bottom,  and  are  caught  either  by  the  trawl-net  or 
by  hook  and  line,  a  shining  piece  of  a  sand-eel  being 
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a  very  captivating  bait.  Although  not  among  the 
finest  of  fishes,  they  are  good  for  the  table.  One 
of  the  most  common  British  apeoiea  is  the  Red  G. 
[T.  cuculus  or  T.  pirn)  j  seldom  more  than  16  or  16 
inches  long ;  of  a  roae-red  oolovir,  the  body  marked 


Gurnard  (Tngla  pini). 

on  the  upper  part  with  fine  transverse  lateral  ridges; 
another,  larger  and  more  valuable,  being  sometimes 
two  feet  long,  is  the  Sapphieinb  G.  {T.  Hirwndo), 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  -pectorals 
and  the  blue  of  their  inner  surface ;  and  perhaps 
the  most  common  of  all  ia  the  Gray  G.  (T-  gur- 
nardus),  generally  of  a  gray  colour,  more  or  less 
clouded  or  spotted  with  brown,  black,  and  yellowish- 
white.  There  are  several  other  British  species ; 
those  of.  the  Mediterranean  are  more  numerous. 
Gurnards  are  found  also  in  the  seas  of  the  southern 


GUENBY,  Joseph  John,  a  pMlanthropio  Quaker, 
born  at  Earlham  Hall,  near  Norwich,  August  2, 
1788,  was  educated  privately  at  Oxford,  and  m  1818 
became  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Erienda.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  benevolent 
enterprises.  He  died  January  4,  1847.  G.  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works;  among  others— ..^ofeg 
on  Prison  DisaipUne  (Lond.  1819) ;  Observations  on 
the  Beligious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(1824) ;  A  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  described  in 
Familiar  Letters  to  Henry  Glay  of  Kemtvjcky  (1840). 

GTJSSBT,  a  piece  at  first  of  chain,  and  after- 
wards of  plate  armour,  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  vulnerable  point  where  the  defences  of  the  arm 
and  breast  left  a  gap.. — In  Heraldry,  the  gusset  is 
enumerated  as  one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of 
disgrace  for  unknightly  conduct.  It  is  represented 
by  a  straight  line  extending  diagonally  from  the 
dexter  or  sinister  chief  point  one-third  across  the 
shield,  and  then  descending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  base.  Heralds  tell 
us  that  a  gusset  dexter  indicated 
adultery;  a  gusset  sinister,  drunken- 
ness ;  and  when  both  were  borne 
(as  in  the  annexed  example),  it  was 
because  the  bearer  waa  faulty  in 
both  reapeota.  Cowardice  waa  indi- 
cated by  an  abatement  called  the 
gore  sinister  (see  Gore),  which, 
though  somewhat  similar,  we  are 
told  carefully  to  distinguish  -from  the  gusset,  and 
which  consists  of  two  arched  lines  drawn,  'one  from 
the  sinister  chief,  the  other  from  the  middle  base 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the  fess  point.  A 
gore  like  a  guaset  represents  a  detached  part  of 
a  garment;  and  according  to  Gufilim,  gores  and 
gussets  '  are  things  in  use  among  women,  eapeciaUy 
semsters,  and  therefore  are  fit  notes  of  cowards  and 
womanish  diapositions.' 

GTJSTA'VIA,  the  chief  town  of  the  small  Swedish 
island  of   St  Bartholomew,   in  the  West   Indies, 
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stands  on  its  south-west  coast,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000. 

GUSTAVUS    I.,    king    of    Sweden— known  in 
history  as  Gustavus  Vasa,  but  designated  before 
his  accession   to    power,   by  himself   and  others, 
Gustavus  Eeicsson — was    born   at  Lindholm,   in 
Sweden,  on  the  12th  of  May  1496,  and  died  in 
1560.     As  the  descendant  of  au  ancient  Swedish 
family,  which  had  given  members  to  the  national 
diet  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and  which  had 
been  distinguished  for  hatred  of,  and  opposition  to 
Dg^nish  supremacy,  G.  was  involved  at  an  early  age 
in   the    unforttmate  quaxrela    and   domestic  wars 
which  distracted  Sweden  at  that  period,  and  the 
first  achievement  of  the  future  king  was  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  defence  made  against  Christian  II. 
of  Denmark,  who,  in  1517,  in  person  commanded  an 
assault  upon  Stockholm,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  compel  the  Swediah  administrator,  Svante  Sture, 
and   hia   senate  to   acknowledge  him  as  king  of 
Sweden.   When  famine  compelled  Christian  to  relin- 
quish the  aiege,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud;  and  having 
enticed  a  deputation  from  the  senate,  among  whom 
waa  G.,  on  board  hia  ahip,  he  set  sail,  and  treacher- 
ously carried  hia  captivea  to  Denmark,  where  G. 
spent  a  year  in  confinement  in  the  custody  of  his 
maternal  relative,  Erich  Baner,  Lord  of  KaUoe,  in 
Jutland.     While  under  confinement,  G.  heard  such 
alarming  rumours  of  the  expedition  which  the  king 
was  preparing  against  Sweden,  that,  irritated  beyond 
endurance,  he  broke  his  parole,  and  escaped  in  the 
disguise   of  a  pilgrim,  or,  according  to  others,  as 
a  drover,  and  after  encountering  numerous  dangers, 
reached  Lubeck  (September  1519),  from  which  he 
was  with  difficxdty  conveyed  to  Sweden,  where  he 
landed,  in  May  1520,  near  Cahnar,  the  only  place 
of    note,    except   Stockholm,    that    still  held    out 
against  the  Danes.     G.  with  difficulty  made  hia 
way  into  the  castle  of  Cahnar,  which  was  defended 
by  foreign  mercenaries ;  but   as   his    admonitions 
to  the  garrison  to  shew  more  zeal  in  their  defence 
were    met    by  threats   of  dehvering   him   to   the 
Danes,  he  left  Calmar,  and  took  refige  among  his 
father's  peasantry  in  Smaaland.    The  Smaalanders 
had,  however,  already  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  through  the  coimtry 
by  Christian  II.  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and   G.  was   soon  compelled  to  retreat  to 
Dalecarlia,  where  he  wandered  for  several  montha, 
in  poverty  and  disguise,  with  a  price  set   on  his 
head,  and  finally  made  hia  way,  pemiileaa  and  almoat 
naked,  to  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim 
Brahe,  just  as  the  latter  was  preparing  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Christian  II.  to  attend  his  coronation. 
Having  failed  to  dissuade  Bralie  from  attending  this 
ceremony,  which  took  place  in  November  1620,  G. 
retired  to  his  father's  property  of  Eafsnas,  where 
he  remained  till  he  heard  of  the  massacre  known  as 
the  Blood-bath,  which  followed  three  days  after  the 
coronation,  and  in  which,  on  the  plea  of  their  being 
the  enemies  of  the  true  church,  the  greater  number 
of   the  nobles  and  leaders  of  Sweden,  including 
Brahe  himself  and  G.'s  father,  Erie  Johansson,  were 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood.     G.  next  retreated  to  the 
leaa  frequented  parts  pf  Dalecarlia,  where  for  a  time 
he  earned  his  hving  as  a  field-labourer,  and  more 
than  once  owed  his  ufe  and  safety  to  the  generosity 
of  the  peasant-women  of  the  district.    This  period 
of  his  Efe  has  been   so  long  made  the  subject  "of 
traditionary  lore  and  romance,  that  it  is  difficult 
now  to  aeparate  the  true  from  the  false ;  but  the 
fame  of  his  supposed  adventures  atill  lives  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Sweden,  who  cheriah  as 
sacred  every  spot    associated  with  hia  wanderings 
and  dangers.    His  appeals  to  the  Dalecarlians  met 
with  no  success,  until  his  account  of  the  tyranny 
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of  the  Danes  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
several  fugitives  from  Stootholm,  when  a  reaction 
followed,  the  national  enthusiasm  was  roused,  and 
the  men  of  Dalecadia,  having  called  together  a 
diet  at  Mora,  pro^aimed  him  head  of  their  own 
and  other  communes  of  Sweden. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  Ufe,  for  the 
peasantry  now  flocked  around  him  from  every  side ; 
and  before  another  year  had  passed,  many  of  the 
strongest  posts  of  the  enemy  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  he  was  able  to  enter  .upon  the  siege  of 
Stockholm,  which  terminated  in  1523,  whcin.  Chris- 
tian II.  was  compelled  by  his  enraged  subjects  to 
resign  the  crown,  and  retire  from  Denmark.  His 
forcible  abdication  brought  the  Scandinavian  union 
to  a  sudden  close,  after  it  had  existed  for  a  period 
of  126  years;  for  when  Frederick  I.,  the  successor 
of  Christian,  demanded  his  recognition  in  Sweden, 
conformably  to  the  Union  of  Calmar,  the  Swedes 
declared  at  the  diet  of  Strengnaes  that  they  would 
have  no  other  king  but  Gustavus  Ericsson.  But 
although  G.  was  at  once  recognised  as  king,  he 
was  not  crowned  till  two  years  later,  in  consequence 
of  his  imwilhngness  to  receive  the  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Komish  bishops.  "The  king  early 
shewed  his  determination  to  favour  the  LutheraUr 
doctrines,  and  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Romish, 
clergy,  on  whom  he  laid  a  large  proportion  of  the 
heavy  imposts  raised  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war;  and  although  his  opinions  were  for  a  long 
time  not  favourably  received  by  the  people,  he 
finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Eeformation 
in  Sweden. 

The  disaffection  of  the  peasantry,  who  threatened 
to  destroy  the  nobility,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy,  who  tried  to  force  the  peppleto 
adopt  the  reformed  doctrines,  combined  to  thwart 
many  of  G.'s  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  while  his  latter  years  were  disturbed  and 
imbittered  by  the  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  his 
sons,  Eric  and  John.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
sources  of  disquietude,  G.  effected  more  than  any 
other  Swedish  monarch  has  ever  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  had  found  Sweden  a 
wilderness,  devoid  of  all  cultivatioii,  and  a  prey  to 
the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  rapacity  of 
the  nobles ;  and  after  forty  years'  rule,  he  left  it  a 
peaceful  and  civilised  realin,  with  a  full  exchequer, 
and  a  well-organised  army  of  15,000  men,  and  a 
good  fleet;  which  were  both  his  creations.  He 
promoted  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  profes- 
sion and  trade  received  his  attention  and  fostering 
care,  and  schools  and  colleges  owed  their  revival, 
after  the  decay  of  the  older  Koman  Catholic  institu- 
tions, to  him.  He  made  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  and  established  fairs  for  foreign 
traders.  In  his  reign,  roads  and  bridges  were 
made  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  canals 
begun,  one  of  which  has  only  recently  been  brought 
to  completion.  In  his  relations  with  his  subjects, 
G.  was  firm,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  seldom 
unjust,  except  in  his  dealings  towards  the  Romish 
clergy,  whom  he  despoiled  with  something  like 
rapacity  of  all  their  lands  and  funds.  He  did 
much,  however,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Lutheranism, 
although  he  took  care  that  the  reformed  clergy 
should  be  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  enjoy  only 
very  moderate  emoluments.  To  him  the  various 
tribes  of  Lapps  were  indebted  for  the  diflfusion 
of  Christianity  fimong  them  by  Lutheran  mission- 
aries ;  while  the  Finns  o\v'ed  to  him  the  first  works 
of  instruction,  Bibles  and  hymn-books  printed  in 
their  own  language.  G.  was  methodical,  just,  moral, 
and  abstemious  in  his  mode  of  life ;  an  able  admin- 
istrator; and,  with  the  exception  of  a  tendency  to 
avarice,  possessed  few  qualities  that  are  unworthy  of 
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esteem.  He  was  three  times  married,  and  had  ten 
chUdreu.  The  name  of  Vasa,  which  has,  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  patronymic  in  his  fauuly,  but 
erroneously,  since  surnames  were  not  in  use  among 
the  Swedish  nobiHty  untU  a  later  date,  was  adopted 
by  him  subsequently  to  his  accession,  and  is  conjec- 
tured by  the  historian  Gejer  (q.  v.)  and  others  to 
have  been  probably  derived  from  his  arms,  which 
bore  originally  a  black  fascine  used  in  storming, 
and  afterwards  drawn  like  a  vase,  but  changed  by 
G.  to  yellow,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  sheaf..  By  an  act  of  the  diet  of  1544,  at 
Westeraas,  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  in 
the  male  descendants  of  G. ;  in  conformity  with 
which,  his  eldest  son  Eric  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  his  death  in  1560. 

GTJSTAVUS  IL  (ADOLPHUS)  was  bom  at 
Stockholm,  December  9,  1594,  and  died  in  1632  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  Liitzen.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  by  his  youngest  son,  Charles  IX., 
at  whose  death,  in  1611,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sweden.  G.  had  been  strictly  brought  up  in  the 
Lutheran  faith,  and  carefully  traiaed  in  habits  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
of  his  age.  He  was  acquainted  with  eight  languages, 
five, of  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fluently,  was  well 
read  in  the  classics  and  ancient  history,  a  proficient 
in  music,  and  excelled  in  all  warHke  and  manly  exer- 
cises. At  his  accession  to  power,  he  f  omid  the  country 
involved  in  wars  abroad,  and  disorders  at  home, 
arisiag  from  the  disputed  succession  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  elected  king  on  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew,  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland,  the  direct  heir, 
whose  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
made  hircfei  obnoxious  to  the  Swedish  people,  and 
virtually  annulled  his  .claims  to  the  crown.  The 
first  act  of  G.  was  to  secure  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  nobles,  whose  privileges  he  confirmed, 
and  made  dependent  upon  the  performance  of 
military  service  to  the  crown,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  essentially  feudal  or  military  form 
of  government,  in  which  the  nobles  held  their  lauds 
directly,  and  the  peasantry  indirectly,  under  the 
crown.  In  addition  to  these  two  bodies,  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  national  diet,  G.  for  the 
first  time  admitted  special  delegates  of  the  army 
into  the  assembly  as  assessors  to  the  nobles.  Having 
thus  organised  the  internal  government,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  levying  heavy  imposts  and  raising  some 
companies  of  efficient  troops,  he  inaugurated  his 
military  career  by  a  war  with  Denmark,  which  at 
that  time  occupied  the  Baltic  districts  of  the  Swedish 
territories,  and  thus  completely  cut  off  the  Swedes 
from  direct  communication  with  the  continent  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  war  continued  for  a  year,  and 
terminated  ia  a  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
by  which  G,  renounced  his  claims  on  the  Lappish 
districts  and  other  disputed  territory,  and  recovered 
possession,  under  certain  ponditions,  of  Calmar, 
Oeland,  Elfsborg,  and  the  province  of  Gottenborg. 

Having  thus  gained  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic, 
secured  a  peaceful  ally  in  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  concluded  an  alhanoe  with  the  Netherlands, 
G.  turned  his  attention  to  the  Russian  war, 
which,  after  fluctuating  success,  was  concluded  in 
1617,  by  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  by  which  Sweden 
obtained  supreme  dominion  over  Ingermanland  and 
Karelia,  and  part  of  Lifland,  while  Russia  recovered 
Novogorod  and  aU  other  conquests  made  by  the 
Swedes.  The  boundary  of  the  Swedish  territory, 
which  then  included  the  site  of  the  future'  St  Peters- 
burg, was  marked,  after  the  peace,  by  a  stone  which 
bore  the  three  crowns  of  Sweden  above  a  Latin 
inscription,  recording  that  it  marked  the  limits  of 
the  donunions  of  G.  A,  king  of  Sweden.  The  disputes 
with  Poland  still,  however,  remained  undecided ; 
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and  in  1621,  war  was  openly  declared  between  the 
two  countries,  and  was  continued,  witli  occasional 
intermissions,  till  1629,  when  it  terminated  in  a  six 
years'  truce,  which  was  settled  by  a  treaty  that 
secured  reciprocity  of  trade  and  freedom  of  religion 
to  the  natives  of  both  countries,  and  left  Q.  master 
of  Elbing,  Braunsberg,  PiUau,  and  Memel. 

This  peace  enabled  the  king  to  mature  the  plans 
he  had  long  cherished  in  regard  to  Germany; 
and  having  made  various  administrative  reforms, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  short  interval  of  peace 
to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
he  remitted  the  charge  of  the  government  and 
the  care  of  his  infant  daughter  Christina  to  his 
chancellor  Oxenstiern,  and  set  sail,  in  the  summer 
of  1630,  with  an  army  of  about  15,000  men,  to 
aid  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  hard 
struggle  against  the  Catholic  League,  which  was 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  empire. 

Everything  favoured  the  success  of  the  Swedes, 
who  drove  the  imperialists  from  Pomerania,  and  took 
Stettin.  The  childless  Duke  of  Pomerania  engaged, 
in  return  for  Swedish  aid,  that  the  dukedom 
should,  after  his  death,  be  given  up  to  Sweden 
imtil  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  fully  repaid ; 
whilst  France,  through  hatred  of  the  empire,  agreed 
to  furnish  G.  with  a  subsidy  of  400,000  rix-doUars 
as  long  as  he  maintaiued  an  army  of  36,000  men. 
Wallenstein  had  also  retired  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  But  while  the  Swedes  were  besieging 
Spandau  and  Kiistrin,  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  which 
had  applied  to  G.  for  assistance,  was  taken  in 
1631  by  the  imperial  general,  TUly,  whose  troops 
perpetrated  the  most  terrible  atrocities  against  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants.  Although  G.  could  not 
save  Magdeburg,  he  soon  after  its  fall  inflicted  a 
defeat  on  the  imperialists  at  Breitenfeld,  which 
excited  the  respect  and  fear  of  the  Catholics,  who 
thenceforward  ceased  to  despise  the  '  snow-king  and 
his  body-guard,'  as  they  designated  G.  and  his  small 
army.  The  king  now  advanced  into  Frauconia,  and 
after  allowing  his  army  to  recruit  their  strength 
in  the  rich  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg, 
took  the  Palatinate  and  Mainz,  where  he  held  a 
splendid  court,  surrounded  by  numerous  princes  and 
ambassadors.  In  the  spring  of  1632,  the  Swedes,  in 
the  face  of  Tilly's  army,  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Ingolstadt,  where  TiUy 
was  mortally  wounded.  Prom  thence  the  march  to 
Munich  was  one  continued  triumph,  and  wherever 
G.  appeared  he  was  received  by  the  populace  as 
their  guardian  angel.  The  road  to  Vienna  was  now 
open  to  him,  and  the  fate  of  the  emperor  would  have 
been  sealed,  had  the  latter  not  recalled  his  general, 
Wallenstein,  who,  having  accepted  office  on  his  own 
terms,  gathered  together  a  large  army,  with  which 
he  advanced  on  Nttrnberg;  but  after  standing  a 
desperate  assault  of  the  Swedes,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  Thuringia.  The  unfavourable  season  and 
the  bad  roads  hindered  G.  from  attacking  the  impe- 
riahsts  at  the  time  he  intended,  but  on  November 
6,  1632,  the  two  armies  came  finally  face  to  face 
at  Liitzen.  As  usual,  the  Swedes  began  by  singing 
Luther's  hymn,  Minefeste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,  and  a 
hymn  composed  by  the  king.  G.  now  made  an 
address  to  the  army,  and  swinging  his  sword  above 
his  head,  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  and  with 
the  cry  of  '  Onwards  ! '  he  rushed  forward,  followed 
by  the  eager  troops,  who  were  commanded  con- 
jointly by  himself  and  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
victory  was  already  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes, 
when  a  strong  reinforcement  of  imperialists  appeared 
under  the  command  of  Pappenheim.  G.  seeing  that 
his  troops  wavered  under  this  fresh  attack,  rode 
hastily  forward,  when,  having  come  too  near  a 
squadron  of  Croats,  he  received  a  shot  in  his  arm, 
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and,  as  he  was  turning  aside,  another  in  the  back, 
which  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  The  sight 
of  the  riderless  animal  spread  dismay  and  fury 
among  the  Swedes ;  but  before  they  could  advance 
to  his  rescue,  a  party  of  Croats  had  thrown  them- 
selves between  the  king  and  his  army ;  and  it  was 
not  tiU  after  many  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  when 
the  field  was  strewn  with  10,000  dead  and  wounded, 
that  they  recovered  the  body  of  the  king,  which 
had  been  plundered,  stripped,  and  covered  with 
wounds.  'The  artUlery  of  the  enemy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  after  having  fought  with  an  impetuosity  that 
nothing  could  resist.  A  rumour  long  prevailed  that 
the  shot  in  the  back  which  caused  the  king  to  fall 
was  from  the  hand  of  Albert  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
burg,  but  it  appears  that  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  the  suspicion. 

Although  G.  was  eminently  a  warlike  king,  he 
made  many  salutary  changes  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  his  country,  and  devoted  his  short 
intervals  of  peace  to  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  He  was  pre-eminently  reli- 
gious, and  his  success  in  battle  is  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  a  better  mode  of  warfare,  and 
the  stricter  discipliue  which  he  enforced,  but  also 
still  more  to  the  moral  influence  Which  his  deep- 
seated  piety  and  his  personal  character  inspired 
among  his  soldiers.  The  spot  where  he  fell  on  the 
field  of  Liitzen  was  long  marked  by  the  Schweden- 
stein,  or  Swede's  Stone,  erected  by  his  servant, 
Jacob  Erichsson,  on  the  night  after  the  battle.  Its 
place  has  now  been  taken  by  a  noble  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  German  people  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  centenary  of  the  battle 
held  in  1832. 

GtJSTAVUS  IIL,  king  of  Sweden,  was  born 
at  Stockholm  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Adolphus  Frederick,  in  1771,  at  a  period  when  the 
coimtry  was  distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  rival 
political  parties  of  Horn  and  Gyllenborg,  known  as 
the  '  Hats '  and  '  Caps.'  Finding  that  the  people, 
who  were  thoroughly  wearied  with  the  misrule  of 
the  nobles,  were  ready  for  any  change,  G.  covertly 
fomented  the  general  discontent,  and  having  raised 
a  fictitious  rebellion,  through  the  agency  of  his 
friend  and  adherent.  Captain  HeUichius,  he  collected 
together  a  large  body  of  troops,  on  pretence  of 
restoring  order,  and  having  arrested  the  council 
in  a  body,  convoked  the  diet,  and  laid  before  it  a 
newly  framed  constitution,  to  which  the  assembly 
was  compelled  to  subscribe.  A  revolution  was  thus 
effected  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  G.  recovered  all  the  regal  powers 
that  had  been  gradually  lost  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. G.  acted  with  great  moderation  after 
this  successful  coup  d'Stat ;  and  he  might  have  long 
retained  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  if  his  love  of 
display,  and  his  wish  to  emulate  the  king  of  France 
in  extravagance  and  magnificence,  had  not  led  him 
into  profuse  ex_penditure,  which  embarrassed  the 
finances ;  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of  the 
manners  and  usages  of  Versailles  at  his  own  court 
irritated  the  national  party,  while  it  undoubtedly 
tended  tci  demorahse  the  upper  classes,  and  through 
them  the  nation  generally.  In  1788  he  engaged  in 
war  with  Kussia,  at  the  moment  that  the  empire 
was  engaged  in  active  hostUities  against  the  Turks, 
but  derived  no  advantages  from  the  contest.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Kevolution,  he 
combined  with  the  other  monarchs  against  France, 
and  appHed  to  the  diet  for  funds  to  assist  the 
Bourbons.  His  repeated  applications  having  been 
decisively  rejected,  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  he 
had  many  enemies,  took  advantage  of  his  general 
unpopularity,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
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him,  the  leaders  of  which  were  Bibbing,  Horn, 
and  Peohlin.  On  the  16th  March  1792,  G.  was 
mortally  wounded  by  their  agent,  a  Captain  Ankar- 
strom  (q.  v.),  at  a  masked  ball  in  the  opera-house 
which  he  had  himself  btult.  The  pistol  had  been 
loaded  with  broken  shot,  which  rendered  the  wound 
especially  painful,  and  the  king  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  agony  for  thirteen  days  before  his  death. 

G.  was  a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  the  author 
of  several  dramatic  works  and  poems  of  consider- 
able merit.  His  writings  have  been  published 
in  a  collective  form  both  in  Swedish  and  French. 
In  1788,  G.  deposited  certain  papers  in  the  library 
of  TJpsala,  which  excited  much  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  to  be  opened  for  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  Their  publication,  which 
was  confided  in  1842  to  Gejer,  disappointed  the 
general  expectation,  as  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  historical  notes  and  letters  of  little  value. 

GUSTAVTJS  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
,  Gustavus  III.,  was  born  November  1,  1778,  pro- 
claimed king  March  29,  1792,  and  died  in  1837. 
His  uncle,  Duke  of  Sudermauia,  acted  as  regent 
during  his  minority.  The  young  king,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  at  once  gave  evidence  of  the  high 
estimate  at  which  he  held  the  kingly  power,  and  his 
first  act  was  to  join  the  third  coalition  against 
France,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.  Hatred 
of  Napoleon  soon,  however,  became  the  guiding 
influence  of  his  life.  The  result  of  his  decided  line 
of  policy  led  to  the  occupation  of  Swedish  Pomerania 
by  French  troops  under  Marshal  Brune,  who  took 
Stralsund  and  Riga  from  the  Swedes  in  1807,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  the  last  of  their  German 
possessions.  The  king  opened  all  hia  ports  to  English 
vessels,  and  thereby  mvolved  himself  in  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  scene  of  these  hostUities  was  Finland, 
which  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  give  up  to  Russia 
at  the  close  of  1808.  Norway  became  next  the  scene 
of  war,  the  Swedes  being  assisted  by  an  English  sub- 
sidy of  10,000  men,  who,  however,  speedily  returned 
to  England  when  they  found  that  G.  intended  to 
send  them  to  Finland.  The  unfortunate  war  with 
Russia,  which  had  been  excited  entirely  through 
the  folly  of  the  king,  gave  rise  to  so  much  discontent 
in  Sweden,  that  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  by 
several  officers  and  nobles,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  dethrone  the  unpopular  monarch.  The  conspira- 
tors took  forcible  possession  of  the  palace  at  Stock- 
holm, and  placed  hiTn  under  arrest  j  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  at  escape,  he  consented  to  abdicate 
the  throne,  29th.  March  1809.  After  wandering 
for  a  time  from  place  to  place,  he  finally  settled  at 
St  Gall,  where  he  died,  forgotten  and  in  poverty, 
in  1837.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  after 
acting  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.,  at  the 
diet  which  met  in  May  1809.  By  the  consent  of  the 
diet,  Charles  XIV.  (Bemadotte)  paid  over  the  value 
of  the  private  estates  of  the  family  of  Vasa  for  the 
benefit  of  Gustavus  and  his  children;  but  as  the 
dethroned  king  refused  to  receive  any  of  this  money 
directly,  or  to  accept  the  pension  which  the  Swediati 
government  had  settled  upon  him,  he  was  often  in 
pecuniary  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  clandes- 
tinely relieved  by  his  divorced  queen  and  children, 
who  contrived,  without  his  knowledge,  to  supply 
his  wants. 

GtJ'STROW,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and  long  the  residence  of  the  princes,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nebel,  27  mUes  south  of 
Rostock.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
gymnasium,  the  <3d  castle  (now  the  workhouse),  the 
fiie  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  town-house.  The 
former  ramparts  have  been  converted  into  pleasant 
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gardens.   G.  carries  on  distillation  and  beer-brewing, 
and  has  several  water-mills.    Pop.  10,423. 

GUT  MANUFACTURE,  an  unpleasant  though 
rather  important  branch  of  manufacture,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  consist  in  preparing  the  membranes 
of  animal  intestines  for  various  useful  purposes. 
The  French  call  it  hoyawderie,  from  boyau,  mtes- 
tine,  and  have  placed  it  under  stringent  legal  regu- 
lations, on  account  of  its  offensive  and  pestiferous 
character,  especially  when  conducted  in  a  populous 
quarter  of  a  town,  as  at  the  Rue  de  la  Boyawderie, 
in  Paris.  One  branch  of  gut  manufacture  has  been 
described  under  Goldbeatees'  Skin.  Gat-gut,  as  it 
is  called,  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  sheep,  which 
are  first  cleansed  and  freed  from  loose  fat,  then  pre- 
pared by  soaking  and  partial  putrefaction,  to  loosen 
the  different  membranes  of  which  the  intestine  is 
composed.  These  are  then  separated  by  scraping, 
then  further  soaked  in  clean  water  and  scrapped 
separately.  After  this,  they  are  treated  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  and  drawn  by  women  through  a 
sort  of  thimble,  and  sorted  for  twisting  into  threads. 
They  are  then  exposed  to  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid, 
given  off  from  burning  sulphur,  which  deodorises 
them,  and  prevents  siiDsequent  putrefaction.  The 
small  intestines  are  used  for  cat-gut,  the  large 
intestines  are  simply  scraped  and  salted,  for  the  use 
of  sausage-makers  and  by  confectioners,  and  for 
tying  over  preserve  and  pickle  jars,  &c.  The  coarser 
kinds  of  cat-gut  strings  are  used  for  pulley  and 
lathe  bands,  strings  for  archery-bows,  drill-bows, 
hatters-bows,  and  other  purposes  where  a  strong 
cord  subject  to  friction  is  required;  the  finer  kinds 
are  twisted  into  whip-cord,  and  are  used  for  fishing- 
tackle  and  the  strings  of  musical  instruments.  For 
the  latter  purpose  a  very  superior  quality  is  required. 
The  best,  caUed  Soman  strings,  are  made  chiefly  at 
Milan.  Oiu'  manufacturers  have  never  been  able  to 
equal  these,  and  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Italian  sheep  are  much  leaner  than 
ours,  and  the  membranes  of  lean  animals  are  tougher 
than  those  which  are  highly  fattened  and  rapidly 
fed  up  to  marketable  size. 

GUTENBERG,  Johajtnes,  or  Henne,  whose 
proper  name  was  GENsrLEiscH,  or  Ganseleisch, 
and  who  is  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  employing  movable  types  in 
printing,  was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  14th  c.  at 
Mainz.  He  was  sprung  from  a  patrician  family, 
which  took  the  name  of  Gutenberg,  or  Gensfleisch, 
from  two  estates  in  its  possession.  Of  G.'s  early 
life  no  particulars  are  known,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  mechanical 
arts.  In  the  year  1424  he  was  living  in  Strasburg, 
and  there,  in  1436,  made  a  contract  with  Andrew 
Dryzehn,  or  Dritzehn,  and  others,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  instruct  them  in  all  his  'secret 
and  wonderful  arts,'  and  to  employ  these  for  their 
common  advantage.  This  undertaking,  which  com- 
prehended the  first  steps  in  the  art  of  printing,  was 
frustrated  by  the  death  of  Dryzehn,  more  particu- 
larly as  George  Dryzehn,  a  brother  of  the  deceased, 
commenced  a  lawsuit  with  G.,  which  was  decided 
against  the  former.  When  and  where  the  first 
attempts  in  the  art  of  printing  were  made,  can- 
not with  certainty  be  ascertained,  as  the  works 
printed  by  G.  bear  neither  name  nor  date;  this 
much  is,  however,  certain — namely,  that  movable 
wooden  types  were  first  employed  by  him  about 
the  year  1438.  In  1443,  he  returned  fi-om  Stras- 
burg to  Mainz,  where,  in  1449  or  1450,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Johannes  Faust,  or  Fust, 
a  wealthy  goldsmith.  Faust  furnished  the  money 
required  to  set  up  a  printing-press,  in  which  the 
Latin  Bible  was  printed  for  the  first  time.      This 
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partnersHp  was,  however,  dissolved  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years.  Faust  had  made  large  advances, 
which  G.  was  now  to  refund,  but  as  he  possessed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination,  the  matter 
was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice.  The  result 
was  that  Faust  retained  the  priutiag  concern, 
which  he  carried  on  and  broumt  to  perfection, 
in  conjunction  with  Peter  SchBffer  of  Gernsheim. 
By  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Hummer,  »  councillor 
of  Mainz,  G.  was  again  enabled  to  set  up  a 
press,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  proceeded 
Hermanni  de  Saldis  Speculum  Sacerdotum,  printed 
in  quarto  without  date  or  name.  According  to 
some,  four  editions  of  the  Donatus  were  Eke- 
wise  printed  by  G.,  while  others  ascribe  them  to 
Faust  and  Schoffer.  In  1457,  appeared  the  Latin 
Psalterium,  or  rather  a  breviary  containing  psalms, 
with '  antiphones,  collects,  &c.,  and  arranged  for 
choruses  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  printing,  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  bearing  the  name  of  the  printer  and  the 
locality,  as  well  as  the  year  and  day  of  its  com- 
pletion, and  valued  by  Dibdin  at  £10,000,  was 
printed  with  an  elegance  which  sufficiently  proves 
the  rapid  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 
newly  invented  art,  and  the  diligence  with  which 
it  had  been  prosecuted.  G.'s  printing  establishment 
existed  tiU  1465  in  Mainz.  He  died,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  24th  February  1468,  in  which  year  the 
archbishop.  Elector  of  Mainz,  appointed  him  one 
of  his  courtiers,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
noble,  though  others  place  his  death  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  year.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
G.'s  bemg  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  considered 
by  his  countrymen  quite  conclusive.  They  adduce 
the  testimony  of  TJlrich  ZeU  of  Hanau,  who  first 
introduced  the  art  into  Cologne  (1462),  and  who 
declares  that  'this  noble  art  was  invented  for 
the  first  time  in  Germany,  at  Mainz,  upon  the 
Ehine  ....  by  a  citizen  of  Mainz,  named  John 
Gutenberg.'  Similarly  speaks  Wimpf ding,  a  learned 
Alsacian  (born  at  Strasburg,  1451,  and  partly  con- 
temporaneous with  Gutenberg).  '  In  the  year  1440, 
under  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  an  almost  divine 
benefit  was  conferred  on  mankind  by  John  Guten- 
berg, who  first  discovered  the  art  of  printing.' 
So,  too,  Trithemus  (bom  1462,  died  1516).  ;At 
this  epoch,  this  memorable  art  (viz.,  of  printing) 
was  devised  and  invented  by  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mainz;'  while  Johann  Schoffer,  son  of  Peter 
Schoffer  (the  partner  of  Faust),  in  his  preface  to  a 
German  translation  of  Livy  (Mairiz,  1505),  expressly 
affirms  that  'at  Mainz  originallythe  admirable  aj^ 
of  printing  was  invented  particularly  by  the  ingeni- 
ous Johann  Gutenberg,  1450  A.  D.,'  and  that  it  was 
'  subsequently  improved  and  propagated  to  posterity 
by  the  wealth  and  labours  of  Johann  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoffer.'  That  G.  may  have  received  the  first 
hints  of  his  invention  from  the  Dutch  xylography, 
is  not  denied.  See  Gostbe.  Ulrioh  ZeU  himself 
admits  this ;  but  the  invention  of  typography,  and 
beyond  all  doubt  of  the  printing-press,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  German. — Compare  Oberlin's  Essai 
d'Annales  de  la  Vie  de  Gutenberg  (Strasburg,  1801) ; 
Nge  de  la  Boohelle's  Moge  Historigue  de  J.  Guten- 
berg (Par.  1811) ;  Gama's  Ssmi  Historigue  de 
OvierAerg  (Par.  1857) ;  and  Lamartine's  GtUenberg, 
VInventeur  de  I'Imprimerie  (Par.  1853). 

GUTHBIB,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  pulpit 
orator,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer,  was 
bom  in  1803  at  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant  and  banker.  He  went 
through  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  candidates  for  the  ministry 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  two 
additional  winters  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  natural 


history,  and  anatomy.  Meanwhile,  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  in  1825. 
He  subsequently  spent  six  months  in  Paris,  study- 
ing comparative  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
philosopny.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  for  two 
years  conducted,  on  behalf  of  his  family,  the 
affairs  of  a  bsunk  agency  in  Brechin.  In  1830,  he 
became  minister  of  Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county ; 
and  in  1837  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Old  Greyfriars  parish  in  Edinburgh.  Here 
his  eloquence,  combined  with  devoted  labours  to 
reclaim  the  degraded  population  of  one  of  the 
worst  districts  of  the  city,  soon  won  for  him  a 
high  place  in  publie  estimation.  In  1843,  G.  joined 
the  Free  Church,  and  he  has  continued  since  that 
time  to  minister  to  a  large  and  influential  congrega- 
tion in  Edinburgh.  In  1845 — 1846,  he  performed 
a  great  service  to  the  Free  Church,  in  his  advocacy 
throughout  the  country  of  its  scheme  for  providing 
manses  or  residences  for  its  ministers.  G.'s  zeal, 
however,  was  not  diverted  into  mere  denominational 
or  sectarian  channels.  He  came  forward,  in  1847, 
as  the  advocate  of  Eagged  Schools  (q.  v.) ;  and  to 
him  the  rapid  extension  of  the  system  over  the 
kingdom  is  very  much  to  be  ascribed.  He  has  also 
earnestly  exerted  himself,  in  many  ways,  in  oppo- 
sition to  intemperance  and  other  prevailing  vices. 
G.  possesses  great  rhetorical  talent ;  and  his  style 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
the  illustrations  he  uses.  Few  pubKc  speakers 
have  ever  blended  solemnity  and  deep  pathos  so 
intimately  with  the  humorous,  his  tendency  to 
which  has  more  frequently  than  anything  else  been 
pointed  out  as  his  fault.  G.  gets  credit  among 
aU  classes  for  liberality  and  catholicity  of  spirit, 
and  displays  a  generous  sympathy  with  aU  that 
tends  to  progress  or  improvement  of  any  kind. 
He  was  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1862.  G.'s 
most  important  pubUshed  works  are — The  Gospel 
in  Ezeiiel,  a  series  of  Discourses  (A.  and  C.  Black, 
Edin.  1855) ;  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,  illustrated  in  a  series  of  Discourses  from 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (Edin.  1858) ;  The 
Way  to  Life,  a  volume  of  sermons  (Edin.  1862) ; 
A  Plea  for  Drunkards  and  against  Drunhenness,  a 
pamphlet  (Edin.  1856) ;  A  Plea  for  Eagged  Schools, 
a  pamphlet  (Edin.  1847),  followed  by  a  second  and 
a  third  plea,  the  latter  under  the  title  of  Seed-time 
and  Harvest  of  Ragged  Schools  (Edin.  1862) ;  The 
City;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows  (Edin.  1857).  Perhaps 
it  is  in  his  Pleas  that  the  most  perfect  published 
specimens  of  Dr  G.'s  eloquence  are  to  be  found. 

GUTHBIB,  William,  a  pohtical,  historical,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Brechin,  in  For- 
farshire, in  1708,  and  educated  at  King's  CoUege, 
Aberdeen.  At  an  early  period,  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  worked  hard  for  forty  years  as 
a  man. of  letters.  He  died  March  1770.  Among  his 
various  works  are  a  History  of  England  (3  vols. 
Lend.  1744 — 1750)  j  and  A  Historical  and  Geogra- 
phical Grammar  (1st  edition,  1770;  24th  edition, 
1827);  a  useful  manual  of  information,  which 
enjoyed  immense  popularity  in  its  time. 

GUTS  MUTHS,  JoH.  Christoph.  FKtEDB.,  a 
German  instructor  of  youth,  was  bom  at  Quedlin- 
burg,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  9th.  August  1759,  studied 
at  Halle,  and  subsequently  became  attached  to 
Salzmann's  institution  at  Sohnepfenthal.  There  he 
gave  himself  specially  to  the  elaboration,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  Gymnastics  (q.  v.)  as  a  branch 
of  education ;  and  from  him  it  has  passed  into  the 
curriculum  of  other  German  institutions.  In  1793, 
G.  published  his  Gymnastik  fur  die  Jugend,  which 
has  become  a  classic  work  on  the  subject,  and  the 
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basis  of  all  subsequent  treatises.  Besides  several' 
otber  -works  on  his  favourite  subject,  G.  M.  holds 
a  distinguished  place  as  a  writer  on  geography. 
His  centennial  anniversary  was  celebrated  August 
9,  1859,  at  Schnepf  enthal,  with  great  'pomp. 

GU'TTA  PE'RCHA  (pronounced  ^erfs/ia),  a  sub- 
stance in  many  respects  similar  to  caoutchouc,  is  the 
dried  milky  juice  of  a  tree,  Isonandra  Gutta,  which  is 
found  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Sapoiacece.  It  is  a  very  large  tree,  the  trunk  being 
sometimes  three  feet  in  diameter,  although  it  is  of 
little  use  as  a  timber  tree,  the  wood  being  spongy. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  on  long  stalks,  oboyate- 
oblong,  entire,  somewhat  leathery,  green  above,  and 


Gutta  Pei'dia : 

1,  a  flower;  2,  a  pistil;  3,  a  Tjranch  with  leaves  and  flowers; 

4,  transverse  section  of  ovary  ;  5,  vertical  section  of  ovary ; 

6,  transverse  section  of  fruit  ;   7,  fruit,    scarcely  mature ; 

8,  anther. 

of  a  golden  colour  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  little 
tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  small,  each  on  a  dis- 
tinct stalk ;  the  corolla  having  a  short  tube  and  six 
elHptical  segments  ;  they  have  twelve  stamens,  and 
one  pistO.  The  name  Gutta  Percha  is  Malayan, 
gutta  signifying  the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant,  and 
percha  being  the  name  of  the  particular  tree  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  The  present  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  gutta  percha  is  a  most  destructive  one.  The 
finest  trees  are  selected  and  cut  down,  and  the  bark 
stripped  off;  between  the  wood  and  bark,  a  milky 
juice  is  found,  which  is  scraped  up  into  little  troughs 
made  of  plantain  leaves.  Thisis  the  gutta,  percha, 
which,  as  it  hardens,  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  and 
exported. 

Gutta  percha  was  known  in  Europe  long  before 
its  peculiar  character  and  uses  were  made  known. 
It  was  from  time  to  time  brought  home  by  voyagers, 
in  the  form  of  drinking-bowls,  which  excited  much 
curiosity  on  accoimt  of  the  material  of  which  they 
were  made.  Some  thought  it  a  species  of  india- 
rubber,  others  asserted'  it  to  be  a  kind  of  wood, 
which  they  named  mazer-wood,  from  its  use  in 
making  these  drinking-cups.  But  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dr  William  Montgomerie  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service,  whose  introduction  of  it  in  1843 
was  rewa.rded  by  the  gold  inedal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Bte  first  noticed  that  the  Malays  used  it 
for  making  handles  to  their  knives,  &c. ;  and  it 
immediately  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  of 

treat  use  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially  in  making 
andles  for  surgical  instruments.    Since  that  time, 
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the  importation  of  gutta  percha  has  increased  amaz- 
ingly; in  1860,  it '  exceeded  16,000  cwts.,  but  it  has 
rather  declined  since,  as  its  durability  is  found  to 
be  seriously  affected  by  various  causes,  rendering 
it  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
It  has  been  used  for  making  a  vast  variety  of  orna- 
mental and  iiseful  articles ;  but  its  most  important 
application  has  been  the  coating  of  marine  electric 
telegraph  wires.  In  this  application,  as  in  most 
others,  its  inherent  defect,  arising  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  becomes  oxidised  and  decom- 
posed, is  imfbrtunately  manifesting  itself  seriously, 
and  a  substitute  having  greater  stability,  is  anxioiisly 
looked  for. 

Its  great  value  arises  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  worked,  and  its  being  so  complete  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  softens  in  warm  water,  and 
can  be  moulded  iuto  any  form  in  that  state ;  as  wheij 
soft  it  is  not  sticky,  and  turns  well  out  of  moulds.,  _  It 
will  always  be  of  great  value  as  a  inaterial  in  which 
to  take  casts,  as  it  can  in  the  soft  state  be  niade  to 
take  the  sharpest  forms  most  faithfidly,  and  as  it 
quickly  becomes  hard,  and  preserves  its  shape  if  not 
too  thin,  the  range  of  its  utility  in  this  respect  is 
very  extensive. 

It  is  imported,  in  blocks  and  lumps  of  five  to  ten 
pounds  weight,  in  various  fqrms,  chiefly  like  large 
cakes,  or,  rounded  into  gourd-like  lumps.  It  has  a 
very  light  reddish-brown,  or  almost  a  flesh  colour, 
is  full  of  irregular  pores  elongated  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  mass  has  been  kneaded.  It  has  a 
cork-like  appearance  when  cut,  and  a  peculiar 
cheese-like  odour.  Before  it  can  be  used,  it  has  to 
undergo  some  preparation.  This  consists  in  shcing 
the  lumps  into- thin  shavings,  which  are  placed  in  a 
devilling  or  tearing  machine  revolving  in  a  trough  of 
hot  water.  This  reduces  the  sha-vings  to  exceedingly 
small  pieces,  which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  tearing- 
teeth,  are  washed  free  from  many  impurities,  espe- 
cially fragments  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  which,  if 
not  separated,  woidd  interfere  with  the  compactness 
of  its  texture,  which  is  one  of  its  most  important 
qualities.  The  small  fragments,  when  sufiiciently 
cleansed,  are  kneaded  into  masses  which  are  rolled 
several  times  between  heated  cylinders,  which  press 
out  any  air  or  water,  and  render  the.  mass  uniform 
in  texture.  It  is  then  rolled  between  heated  steel 
rollers  into  sheets  of  various  thickness  for  use,  or  is 
formed  into  rods,  pipes  for  water,  or  speaking-tubes, 
and  an  endless  number  of  other  articles. 

Gutta  percha  differs  very  materially  from  caout- 
chouc or  india-rubber  in  being  non-elastic,  or  elastic 
only  in  a  very  small  degree.  Not-withstanding  this 
very  striking  charactfer  of  caoutchouc,  the  two 
articles  are  very  often  confounded  in  the  public  mind, 
probably  from  the  similarity  of  their  applications. 
It  is  most  probable  that  india-rubber  -will  eventually 
displace  gutta  percha  in  some  of  its  most  important 
applications,  and  espefiiaUy  in  the  coating  of  tele- 
graph -wires,  to  which  purpose  it  has  been  success- 
fully applied  in  America.  There  are  two  or  three 
kinds  of  gutta  percha  kno-wn  in  commerce,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  these  are  yielded  by  different 
species:  that  from  Singapore  is  esteemed  the  best, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  Malay  traders  as  Qutta 
Tahan' ov  Twban ;  that  of  Borneo  is  of  less  value 
— this  is  called  Outta  Percha  by  the  traders,  and 
has  given  the  general  name  to  all;  and  another 
kind  goes  by  the  name  of  Oulta  Oirek.  The  first 
two  are  those  generally  kno-wn  in  our  markets. 

Gutta  percha  is  turned'  by  surgeons  to  various 
uses,  chiefly  for  splints  and  covering  moist  apph- 
oations  to  retard  evaporation.  A  splint  of  gutta 
percha  is  made  by  taking  a  rigid  board  of  the 
substance  cut  to  the  desu-ed  shape,  soaking  it  in  hot 
water,  and  then  bandaging  it  to  the  limb.     In  a 
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few  minutes  tlie  gutta  pej-oha.is  .found,  .hard,  and 
modelled  to.  the  shape  of  the .  pw^js.  The  cloth;  of 
gutta  percha  isisometimea  used  instead  of ,  oiled  silk, 
as  it  is  about  half  the  price ;  it  is,  however,,  apt  to 
tear,  does  not  stand  much  heat,  and, is  less  flexible. 
Gutta  percha  being  readily  soluble  in  chloroform, 
such  a  solution  is ,  sometimesi  used  for  covering  i;aw; 
surf aoes,  as  when  the  ehlorofoim  evaporates  it  leayes 
a  pellidie  of  soUd  gutta  percha.  It  has  also  been 
used  for  stopping  hollow  teethj  ,      . , , 

GUTTA  EO'SBAi  a  kind  of  cutaneous; eruption 
on  the  face,  popularly  <  called  '  brandy  blossoms,' 
from  itS'  frequeht  occurrence  ,in  dissipated  persons 
advanced  in  life.  It  is  an  affection  very  dilfficiult 
of  cure,  ahd  to  be  treated  chiefly,  by  a  careful 
regimen.        .'],..  ,  |.   '■!,■.   ,, 

GUTTA  SEKE'NA,  an  old  naine' for 'Amaurosis 

(q-v.).,^^    ■'■    '"^^  ^^-'  ■''-' 

,  GU'fT^,  pendent  ornainehts  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  Mutules  (q.  v.),  and  tmder'  the  tri- 
glyphs  pf  the  Doric  order  (see  fig.  under  Column), 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a 
cone,  but  are  sometimes  cylindrical.  'It  is  not  clear 
what  their  origin  may  have  been,  whether,  aS'  the 
name  indicates,  they  represent  drops  of  water  6f 
icicles.  Albprti  Isalls  theni  nails;  aiid  it  does  seem 
likely  that  as  iiiauy  other  parts  of  Greek  architec- 
ture have  heeii  shewn  to  be  "derived  from  structural 
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,a,  a,  a,  Guttsp :       . 
From  Cornice  of  Parthenon,; 

conditions  (see  EntablatuebJ,  so ,  these  also  should 
owe  their  origin  to  a  similar  pause.  They  have  most 
probably  been  derived  frpin  the  wooden  pins  or 
plugs,  which  were  no  doubt  much  more  commonly 
used  than  iron  nails,  and  of  which  it  is  stUl  common 
to,  leave  the  ends  projecting  in  any  large  wooden 
structure,  siich  as  the  centering  of  a  bridge.  What- 
ever their  ori^n,  they  were  modified  by  the  Greeks 
into  a  graceful  ornament, 

GU'TTE,  or  GttiTY,  'from,  the  Latin  gutta,  a 
drop,  is, said  ini  heraldry  of  a  field,  or  any  particular 
charge  on ,  the , field,  covered  with  drops.  "When  the 
drops  are  red,  they  are  supposed  to  represent  drops 
of  blood,  and  the  bearing  is  ,saj,d  to  be  gutlS  de  sang. 
In  this  case,  some  greats  suffering  or  labour,, such  as 
fighting  for.  the  recovery  of,  the  Holy  Land,  is  in4i- 
cated.  Where  they  ai;ei  blue,  again,  they  represent' 
tears,  and  the  bearing,  is,;Said  to  be  guti(,  delarmes. 
When  white,  they  are  called  drops  of  water,  and  the 
bearing  is  described  as;  guM.  de  I'eau  ;  hut  J^Tisbet  isi 
of  opinion  , that  tears  are,  intended  in, this  isise  also, 
and  that  re]jentance  or  penitence  is  signified  by  both. 

GUTTER,  an  open  channel  for  conveying  wal^erj 
from  buildings,  roads,  &c.  ■  Gutters,  are  necessary 
for  the  'preservation  of  such  structures,  and  have 
thus  been  in  use  in  ,aU  ages.  The  Greeks,,  who 
constructed  their  roofs  with  a  simple  span,  used 
gutters  at  the  eaves  of  their  buildings,  hollowed 
out  of  the  stone  which  formed  the  cornice.  These 
gutters  discharged  their  contents  on  the  ground  at 
mtervals'  through  small  Gargoyles  (q.  v.),  usually  in 
the '  shape '  of  hons'  .heads;,  The  .Eomans  f pUowed 
this  example,  and  alspi, formed  gutters  .with  tiles 
laid  in  cement.  '  .  i 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  eaves;  seem  to  have  been 


lgft,without,gutters,until,  owing  to  the  .Pasties  being 
frequently  bmlt  on  dry  rocky  sites,  it  Was  found 
desirable  to  collect  the  rain-water  and  preserve  it 
in  cisterns.  Stone  or,  wooden  eaves,  gutters,  and 
pipes  were  used  for  this,  purpose.  In  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  when  the  construction  became  compli- 
cated, it  was  neciessary  to  convey  the  water  from 
the  roofs  with  great  care,  so  as  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  building.  It  was  collected  at  'the'  eaves  of 
the  centra!  roof,  and  by  means'  of  Well-projected 
gargoyles,  thrpwn  along  channels  formed'  in  the 
crest  of  the  buttresses,  and  so  carried  beyond  the 
Walls  of  the  building,  and  thrown'  off  through  gar- 
goyles'in^a  number  of  small  streams,  which  disi)ersed 
the  water  before  it  reached  the  grOund.  This  acted 
well  in  calm  weather,  but  during  storms  the  water 
was  blown  back  all  over  the  building,  which,  in  case 
of  its  being  of  a  porous  stone,  softened  and  became 
liable  to  decay.  This  led  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes, 
which  carried  the  water  directly  to  the  ground,  and 
discharged  it  into  .open  gutters.  At  first,  the  pipes 
were  used  for  conveying  the  water  from  the  main 
roof  to  the  roof  of  the  side-chapels,  whence  it  was 
discharged  by  gargoyles.  Pipes  conveying  the  water 
to  the  case'  of  the  building  were  first  employed  in 
England,  where  they  seem  to  haye  come  into  use 
during  the  14th  century.  They  were  formed  with 
great  taste,  and  had  ornamental  cups  or  cisterns 
at  top  to  receive  the  water  frona  the  mouth  of 
the  gargoyle,  They  were  then,  with  considerable 
foresight,  made  square  in  form,  not  circular,  as  they 
usually  now  are.  The  advantage  of  the  former 
section  is,  that  in  pase  of  the  water  in  the  pipe 
being  frozen,  there  is  room  for  the  expanding  ice 
to  swell  out  by  slightly  changing  the  form  of  the 
square.   .,  '  .      . 

Pipes  for  conducting  rain-water  have  the  great 
advantage  of  saving  foot-passengers  the  annoyance 
they  meet  with  from  the  discharge  of  the  water  from 
gargoyles ;  but  the  .latter  have  the  advantage  of 
peing  more  easUy  inspected  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Whenever  a  gargoyle  is,  choked,  it  shews  .the  acci- 
dent by  its  awkward  spouting ;  but  a  lead  pipe 
frequently  bursts,  and  does  much  damage  before 
the  leak  ,13,  discpypred.    See  Seweb. 

GUTTI'PERiB,  or  CLUSIA'GE^,  a  natural 
order  'of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  very  generally 
secreting  an  acrid  yellow  resinous  juice.  A  few 
are  epiphytes.  The  leaves  are  ^opposite,  destitute 
of  stipules,  leathery,  i!  and  entire.  In  botanical 
characters,  this  order  is  allied  to  Hypericince.  It 
contains  about  150  known  species,  the  greater  part 
of  '  them  South  American,  although  all  tropical 
countries  produce  some.  The  resinous  secretions 
of  some' are  valuable;' ,  particularly  of-ithose  trees 
which  yield  Gamboge  (q.  v.)  and  Tacamahaca  (q.  v.). 
See  also  Olusia. — A  few  species  afford  valuable 
timber.  See  Calophtllum. — The  flowers  of  some 
are  very  fragrant ;  those  of  Jf esMi /errea  are 'found 
in  a  dried  state  in  every  bazaar  in  India,  and  are 
used  as  a  perfume. — The  fruit  of  isome  is  very 
higlily  esteemed ;  the  Mangosteen  (q.  v.)  has  been 
described  as  the  finest-  fruit  in  the  world.  The 
Mammee  Apple  (q.  v.)  ris  another  of  '  the  most 
celebrated  fruits  of  this  order.' 

GUT^LAFP,  Karl,  a  missionary,  was  born  at 
Pyritz,  in  Pomerania,  8th  July  1803.  At  an  early 
age  he  was-  apprenticed .  to  a  belt-maker  in  Stettiu. 
Here  he  composed  a  poem,  in  .which  he  expressed 
his., earnest  wish  ,tb  become  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  and  in,.  1821,  presented,  it  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  king  qaused  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
missionary  linstitutipn  at ,  ^Berlin.  At  the  expira- 
tion 9f,two  years,  .he  was  removed  to  the  Dutch 
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missionary  society  at  Eotterdam,  and  in  August  1826 
was  sent  to  Sumatra.  Being  detained  at  Java,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Batavia,  "where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  having  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  familiarised  himself 
with  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  residents  in  Batavia, 
he  determined  to  give  up  his  connection  with  the 
Dutch  society,  and  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Chinese.  He  joined  TomHn,  the 
English  missionary,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1828, 
accompanied  him  to  Siam.  They  settled  at  Bankok, 
the  capital,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
the  gospel,  partly  to  render  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Siamese  language,  and  to 
perfect  themselves  in  Chinese.  'For  the  sake  of  his 
health,  he  now,  by  the  advice  of  a  Chinese  friend, 
undertook  a  voyage  to  China ;  and  from  this  time, 
Macao  became  his  principal  station,  and  here  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bobert  Morri- 
son. In  conjunction  with  Medhurst  and  two  other 
friends,  G.  began  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Chinese.  With  the  assistance  of  Morrison, 
he  founded  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  in  China,  published  a  Chinese  monthly 
magazine,  and  preached  at  Macao  and  elsewhere. 
Compare  his  Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the 
Coast  of  China  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  with 
Notice  of  Siarrt,  Corea,  and  the  Loo-clioo  Islands. 
After  the  death  of  the  elder  Morrison,  G.  was 
appointed  chief  interpreter  to  the  British  super- 
visional  government  in  China,  with  a  salary  of  £800. 
In  this  capacity,  he  attempted,  iu  May  1835,  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien, 
but  without  success.  At  the  same  time,  the  printing 
of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
even  the  distribution  of  Christian  writiugs  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  were  prohibited.  Thus 
restricted  in  his  missionary  career,  G.  joined  the 
British  during  the  war  with  the  Chinese,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Chiaese  rendered 
his  services  of  great  value.  He  likewise  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  the  peace  in  1842.  Finally,  in 
1844,  he  founded  a  Chinese  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  the  gospel,  by  means  of  native  Chris- 
tians, in  the  iuterior  of  the  country.  To  promote 
the  objects  of  the  mission,  he,  iu  1849,  returned  to 
Europe,  and  visited  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  He  returned  to  China,  landing  at  Hong- 
kong in  January  1851,  but  died  there,  9th  August 
of  the  same  year.  G.  published  various  works,  in 
different  languages,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
valuable ;  the  principal  are  Oeschichte  des  Chines. 
Seichs  (Stuttg.  1847),  and  Tlie  Life  of  Tadkimng 
(Lond.  1851). 

GUY,  Thomas,  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital,-  South- 
wark,  London,  -was  bom  at  Horseleydown  in  1644. 
He  began  b^tsiness  as  a  bookseller  with  a  stock  of 
about  £200,  dealing  extensively  in  the  importa- 
tion of  English  Bibles  from  Holland  (those  printed 
at  home  being  executed  very  badly) ;  and,  on  this 
being  stopped,  contracted  with  the  university  of 
Oxford  for  the  privilege  of  printiug  Bibles,  which 
he  continued  to  do  for  many  years.  His  priacipal 
gaius,  however,  arose  from  the  not  very  creditable 
practice  of  purchasing,  during  Queen  Anne's  wars, 
the  prize-tickets  of  seamen  at  a  large  discount,  and 
subsequently  investing  them  in  South  Sea  Com- 
pany's stock,  by  which  means  he  amassed  a  fortune 
of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1707,  he  built 
and  furnished  three  wards  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  building  and  endowing  the  hospital  in  South- 
wark  which  bears  his  name,  he  set  apart  £238,295, 
16s.  He  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  built  and  endowed  alms- 
houses and  a  library  at  Tamworth.  Besides  making 
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bequests  to  Christ's  Hospital,  and  various  other 
charities,  he  left  £80,000  to  be  divided  among  those 
who  could  prove  any  degree  of  relationship  to 
him.  He  was  of  mean  appearance,  with  a  melan- 
choly expression  of  countenance,  and  during  his 
whole  lifetime  had  no  other  reputation  than  that 
of  an  intensely  selfish  and  avaricious  man.  He  died 
December  27,  1724,  aged  80. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  founded  by  the  preceding. 
In  his  76th  year,  Thomas  Guy  leased  from  the  pre- 
sident and  governors  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  South- 
wark,  a  large  piece  of  ground,  then  occupied  by  a 
jiumber  of  old  houses,  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  £30  a  year.  The  space  being  cleared, 
the  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1722,  and 
the  hospital  admitted  its  first  patient,  January  6, 
1725,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
The  whole  expense  of  erecting  and  furnishing  the 
hospital  was  £18,796,  16s.,  great  part  of  -which  Guy 
expended  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  bequeathed  £219,499 
to  endow  it ;  total,  £238,295, 16s. — a  larger  sum  than 
was  ever  before  given  by  any  single  person  for 
charitable  purposes.  Soon  after  his  death,  his  execu- 
tors, pursuant  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  procured 
an  act  of  parliament  for  incorporating  themselves 
and  51  other  gentlemen,  nominated  by  the  testator, 
as  president  and  governors  of  the  hospital.  The 
number  of  patients  at  "first  amoimted  to  402 ;  the 
present  yearly  average  is  3000 ;  out-patients  relieved, 
upwards  of  50,000.  In  1829,  Mr  Hunt,  Petersham, 
bequeathed  to  the  hospital  £196,115,  for  accommo- 
dation for  100  additional  inmates.  About  £10,000 
has  also  been  received  from  other  benefactors. 
Annual  income,  between  £25,000  and  £30,000,  chiefly 
from  estates  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hereford, 
and  Lincoln.  The  usual  number  of  governors  is  60, 
who  are  self-elective.  The  building  consists  of  two 
quadrangles,  besides  two  wings  extending  from  the 
front  to  the  street — west  wing  built  with  elegance 
and  uniformity,  and  whole  edifice  handsome  and 
regular.  In  the  chapel  is  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
Guy  by  Bacon,  which  cost  £1000. 

GUYOK,  EiCHAED  Dbbaufrb,  a  general  in  the 
Hungarian  army  during  1848 — 1849,  was  bom  at 
Walcott,  near  Bath,  in  England  in  1813.  After 
having  fought  against  Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal,  G. 
entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1832 ;  and  on  being 
attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  Baron  Splguyi,  married 
the  daughter  of  that  general  iu  1838.  Erom  that 
time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  G.  led  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  estates  near 
Comorn,  but  was  one  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
services  to  the  national  government,  and  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
During  the  retreat  of  Gorgei's  army,  G.  carried  the 
mountain-pass  of  Branyiszko,  and  by  that  daring 
feat  of  his  re-established  the  communication  with  the 
government  at  Debreczin,  as  also  with  the  several 
other  Hungarian  army  corps.  When,  in  April  1849, 
the  garrison  of  the  besieged  fortress  Comorn  was 
to  be  apprised  of  the  victorious  approach  of  the 
national  army,  G,  with  a  detachment  of  hussars, 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  an- 
nounced the  approaching  relief.  The  bloody  affair 
of  SzSreg  allowed  Dembinski,  protected  by  the 
seK-sacriflcing  ten  battalions  of  G,  to  retire  to 
Temesv&r,  where  the  last  battle  of  the  Hungarians 
was  fought  and  lost  on  the  9th  of  August.  G. 
escaped  to  Turkey,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
sultan,  without  being  obliged  to  turn  Mohammedan. 
Under  the  name  of  Kourshid  Pasha,  he,  as  a  general 
of  division,  was  governor  of  Damascus,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  did  much  to  organise 
the  army  of  Kars.  He  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1856.    Indomitable  courage,  and  an  incessant  care 
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for  the  comfort  of  the  troops  under  hia  command, 
were  the  chief  featvires  in  G.  s  character. 

GUYON,  Jeanne  Bouviee  de  la  Moths,  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  Quietist  controversy, 
(see  Quietism),  was  horn  at  Montargis,  in  France, 
13th  April  1648.    She  had  destined  herself  for  the 
cloister,  hut  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  family 
married,  at  the  age  of  14,  M.  Guyon,  the  son  of  a 
rich  contractor  of  public  works.    Being  left  a  widow 
at  25,  and  still  retaining  her  early  reKgious  leanings, 
she  transferred  her  three  children  to  the  care  of 
guardians,  settling  on  them  almost  aU  her  property. 
Being  thus  entirely  withdrawn  from  secular  affairs, 
she  attracted   much   notice  hy  the  high   tone  of 
spirituality  which  her  conversation  breathed,  and 
was  invited  by  M.  d'Areuthon,  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
to  settie  in   his    diocese,  where  she  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Barnabite,  Pfere  Lacombe,  iihen 
in    much    repute    as    a    director   of    souls.     The 
mystic  doctrines  which  she  learned  from  this  eccle- 
siastic, and  which  involved  such  a  degree  of  self- 
abnegation  as  to  suppose  that  the  truly  Christian 
soul  must  become  indifferent  not  only  to  life  and 
death,  but  even  to  its  own  salvation  or  .perdition, 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop,  he 
withfiew  his  protection  from  Madame  Guyon.    In 
consequence   she    left    Geneva,    and    accompanied 
by  Pfere  Lacombe,  went  to  various  cities  of  Italy 
and  Prance,  and  eventually  to   Paris,  where  they 
drew  about  them    a    number  of   followers.      The 
reputed  extravagances  of  Madame  G.  led  to  her 
being  shiit  up  by  a  royal  order  in  the  convent  of 
the   Visitation,  from  which,  however,  she  was  set 
free,  at  the  instance  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
through  ihis  lady  obtained  entrance  into  the  highest 
circles  of  Paris   and  Versailles.    ,  It  was  now  that 
she  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Fenelon,  who  was 
completely  won  by  her  evidently  sincere  piety,  a>nd 
captivated  by  the  earnestness  and  lofty  spirituality 
of  her  views.     He  faUeS.  to  see  the  evil  consequences 
which  they  involved ;  and  the  confiding  zeal  with 
which  he  defended, ,  her  not  only  against  the  misre- 
presentations with  which  she  was  assailed,  but  even 
against  the  too  well  founded  imputations  which  her 
principles  had  drawn  upon  her,  was  the  cause  of 
his  unhappy  rupture  with  Bossuet.    See  Penelon. 
Madame   G.    having   submitted   her   writings   to 
Bossuet  and  other  members  of  a  royal  commission, 
subscribed  34  articles  which  were   drawn  up  by 
them,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  all   further 
speculation  on  these  subjects.     But  she  failed  to 
keep  her  promise,  and  not  only  drew  again  upon 
herself  the  hostihty  of  the  court,  but  also,  became 
the  object   of   much  scandal  on   account  of   her 
intimacy  with  Pfere  Lacombe.     That  the  hitter 
imputation   was  a    calumny,,  it   is,  impossible   to 
doubt ;  hut  Madame  G.  was  again  put  under  (irrest, 
and,  imprisoned  first  at  Vincennes  and  Vaugirard, 
and  ultimately  in  the  Bastile.    She  was  hberated 
in   1702,   and  henceforward  Hved  in    comparative 
privacy  tiU  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Blois  in 
1717.     She  is  the  author  of  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  are  Torrents  Spirituels,  Moyeti  Gqurt  de 
Faire  Oraison,  and  Le  GwnMquedes  Caniigues  ittter- 
prete  aelon,  le  sens  mystique,  together  with  an  Auto- 
biography and  Letters,  as  also  some  spiritual  poetry. 
GUZBL-HISSAR.    See  Aronr. 
GTJ'ZteRAT,  a  geographical  division  of  India, 
stretches  in  K  lat.  from  20°  to  24°  45',  and  in  B. 
long,  from  69°  to  74°  20',  containing  about  42,000 
square  miles  aiid  about  3,000,000  inhabitants. '"  Its 
most  important  section,  perhaps,  is  the  peninsula 
of  Kattywai,  which  projects  into  the  Arabiaii  Sea 
between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  on  the  north-west  and 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on  the  south-east.      Of  the 


mainland,  a  considerable  portion  is  shut  out  from 
the  sea  by  the  British  districts  of  Broach  and  Surat, 
so  that  the  peninsula  comprises  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  coast-line  and  most  of  the  avaOable  harbours. 
With  regard,  however,  to  internal  communications, 
the  mainland  has  the  advantage  of  the  peninsula, 
being  traversed,  to  say  nothing  of  streams  of  inferior 
magnitude,  by  the  Kerbudda  and  the  Tapti.  To 
the  south  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  G.  presents 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 
PoKtically,  the  coimtry  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
Guicowar,  a  protected  prince  under  the  presidency 
of  Bombay.  The  agricultural  productions  are  rice, 
wheat,  bg.rley,  sugar,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  maize, 
opium,  cotton,  and  fruits.  The  cubbeer-bar,  or  great 
banian-tree,  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Nerbudda, 
covering,  including  its  secondary  trunks,  a  thickly 
shaded  area  of  several  acres. 

GWA'LIOR,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name  in  Central  India,  stands  on  a  tributary  of 
the  Chumbul,  towards  the  north-east  of  its  singu- 
larly straggling  territory,  in  lat.  26°  13'  N.,  and 
long.  78°  15'  E.  Its  nucleus  is  a  completely  isolated 
rook  of  about  300  feet  in  height,  perpendicular, 
either  naturally  or '  artificially,  on  all  sides ;  and  as 
it  measures  \\  nule  by  300  yards,  it  can  accom- 
modate a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  It  is  thus  virtu- 
ally impregnable  against  any  native  force.  The 
spot  is  understood  to  have  been  occupied  as  a 
stronghold  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
summit  has  been  provided,  from  time  to  time,  vrith 
several  spacious  tanks.  Along  the  eastern  base 
of  this  eminence  lies  the  town  of  G.,  containing 
httle  worthy  of  notice  but  a  beautiful  mausoleum, 
of  white  sandstone;  and  to  the  south-west  there 
extends  for  several  miles  the  Lashkar,  or  camp  of 
the  Maharajah's  own  army,  while  to  the  north- 
east is  the  Moorar,  or  cantonment  of  the  protectiag 
contingent.  During  the  troubles  of  1857  and  1858, 
the  place  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a 
centre  of  rebelUon,  having,  notwithstanding  the 
fidelity  of  the  Maharajah  himself,  been,  for  rather 
more  than  a  year,  in  the  powe?:  of  the  insurgents. 

GWALIOR,  the  state  above  mentioned,  with  a 
remarkably  irregular  outHne,  and  an  area  of  only 
33,119  square  miles,  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from 
21°  8'  to  26°  50',  and!  in  E.  long,  from  74°  45'  to 
79°  21'.  Lying  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Jumna  and 
partly  in  the  basins  of  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Tapti, 
it  divides  its  drainage  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arabian  Sea.  It  has  been  roughly  esti- 
mated to  contain  about  SJ  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Though  6.  is  a  Mahratta  prineipahty,  being,  in  fact, 
the  principal  fragment  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Peishwa,  yet  it  is  only  to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda 
that  the  Mahrattas  form  any  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  there- 
fore, the  dominant  race  can  maintain  its  supremacy 
by  force  alone.  Since  1803,  the  country  has  been 
under  British  protection.  The  existing  relations  of 
the  two  partiesj  however,  date  only  from  1844.  In 
1843,  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  by  producing 
universal  anarchy,  led  to  the  forcible  interposition 
of  the  British  government;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
the  following  January,  in  addition  to  a  large  con- 
tingent under  British  authority,  the  native  govern- 
ment was  permitted  to  have  9000  troops  of  its  own. 
During  the  troubles  of  1857,  the  new  Maharajah, 
not  more  than  22  years  old,  remained  faithful  to  the 
English,  notwithstanding  the  ahnost  entire  defection 
of  both  divisions  of  the  military  force. 

GWY'NIAD  (Ooregonus  Pennanti),  one  of  the 
British  species  of  Gongomis  (q.  v.)  which,  from  their 
form,  the  largfe  size  Of  their  scales,  and  their  silvery 
apj)earance,  are  sometimes  csHledi.S'reshwater  Herring, 
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and  are  vulgarly  identified  with  the  herring.  The 
general  similarity  is  in  this  case  very  great.  ,The 
G.,  when  full  grown,  is  about  ten,  or  twelve  inches 
in  length ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  high ;  the  snout 
is  a  little  produced;  the  mouth  is  small,  the  jaws 
without  teeth,  a  few  minute  teeth  on  the  tongue 


Gwymad  {Corepomis  Fennanti).  , 

only.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  Wales  and 
Cumberland.  G.  is  a  Welsh  name.  At  UUswater, 
the  fish  is  called  Schelly.  It  occurs  in  that  lake  in 
great  shoals,  so  that  many  hundreds  are  sometimes 
taken  at  a  single  draught  of  ithe  net.  It  is  rather 
an  insipid  fish,  and  cannot  be  kept  long  after  being 
taken  out  of  the  water,  usnless.  salted,  which  it  often 
is  by  the  poor.  The  Freshwater  Herring  of  Loch 
Lomond  is  not  the  G.,  but  the  Powau.  Many. of  the 
species  of  this  genus,  however,  very  nearly  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  mere 
description. 

GYBING,  or  GIBING,  in  sailing  with  fore-and- 
aft  sails,  the  act  of  going  about,  when  the  wind  is 
astern  or  at  any  point  aft  the  beam,  so  that  the 
wind  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sail  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  vessel  to  that  in  which  it  was 
felt  previously  to  the'  operation.  Gybing  is  the 
opposite  to  tacking,  which  can  only  be  performed 
when  the  wind  is  before  the  beam. 

GY'GES,  a  Lydian,  about  whose  early  life  little  ^s 
known.  Nyssia,  wife  of  Candaxdes,  king  of  Lydia, 
having  been  grieyously  affronted  by  her  husband 
in  presence  of  G.,  ordered  the  latter,  who  was  ia 
high  favour  with  his  sovereign,  either  to  slay  Can- 
daules  or  to  prepare  for  his  own  fate.  (Compare 
the  history  of  Rosamimd,  wife  of  Alboia,  king  of  the 
Lombards;  Gibbon,  voi  v.  p.  339,  Murray's  ed.)  G.- 
accordingly  put  his  master  to  death,  married  Nyssia, 
and  assumed  the  suprepie  powpr,  about  716  B.  c. 
The  Lydians,  however,  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  until  the  oracle  of  Delphi  declared  in  his 
favour.  lu  return  for  this  service,  he  made  immense 
presents  to  the  sacred  shrine.  He  is  said  to  h«ive 
reigned  38  years,  and  to  have  amassed  enormouS' 
wealth,  so  as  to  give  origin  to  the  proverb,  'the 
riches  of  Gyges.'  The  successors  of  G.  were  Ardys, 
Sadyattes,  Alyattes,  and  Croesus,  who  twas  defeated 
by  Cyrus  the  Great  in  546  E.  c.  (or  548).  The 
Lydian  empire  was  thus  overthrown.  Plato  has 
a  fable,  in  which  G.  is  represented  as  a  shepherd 
of  Candaules ;  but  having  miraculously  obtained 
possession  of  a  golden  ring  of  great  virtue,  he  was 
enabled  by  means  of  it  to  make  himself  invisible 
when  he  chose,  and  thus  took  occasion  to  murder 
his  sovereign,'  and  usurp  the  supreme  power.  The 
ring'  of  6.  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages. — Gygbs  is  also  the  name  of  the  hundred- 
handed  giant,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  who  with 
his  brothers  made  war  on  the  gods,  and  after  his 
overthrow,  was  subjected  to  everlasting  punishment 
in  Tartarus.  , 

GYMNA'SIUM.      This   word   (from   gymnos, 
naked)    was    applied    to    those   pubUc    places    or 
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buildiogs  where  the  Greek  youths,  exercised  them- 
selves.   In  Athens,  alone  there  were  seven  resorts  of 
this  kind.   .  Philosophers  also  gave  >  instruction  in 
these  gymnasia,  hence  the  transference  of  the  name 
to   public   buildings  erected   for   the   mental,  dis- 
ciplining and  instruction  of  youth.    The  German 
gymnasium ,  corresponds  roughly  to  the  grammar 
and  pubHo  schools  of  England,  and  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  ;0f  Scotland.     All  three  had  their 
origin  in  the  cathedral  and  monastery  schools  of 
the  pre-reformation .  period.     The.  widening  circle 
of    human    knowledge    in     the     17th     and    18th 
centuries ,  made ,  itself ,  felt   in    these    educational 
seminaries,  as  in  the  universities.     Their  curriculum 
became  gradiUally  _  extended,  and  with ,  the   further 
increase  and  development  of  universities,  their  aims 
became  higher.     In  Germany,  as  in  this  country, 
the  classical  tongues  formed  and  continue  to  form 
the  great  instrument  of  mental  discipline  in  schools 
of  this   higher   class,  though  other   subjects   have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.    The  subjects  of 
instruction  which  were  first  added  to  the  classical 
tongues  were  geography  and  history.     The  natural 
sciences   and  mathematics,    the  pursuit    of    which 
has  formed  a   characteristic   feature   of   this   cen- 
tury, gradually  found  a  place  in  the  schoolroom ; 
and  the  study  of  the  mother-tongiie  and  of  modern 
languages  was  also   admitted.      For  a .  time,  these 
subjects  held  a  co-ordinate  place  with  Latin  and 
Greek.     Departmental   studies   were  .taught  with 
ardour,  and  educators  were  sanguine  of  the  results 
which  would  flow  from   early  initiation  into   the 
results  and  processes  of  the  various  sciences.     These 
anticipations  having  been  somewhat  disappointed, 
there  has  for  some  time  been  a  steady  movement 
towards,  the  restoration  of  classical  or  humanistic 
studies   to  be  the  main  instrument  ,of  education, 
whOe   retaining   other    subjects   as    a   subordinate 
portion  of  the  curriculum.     The  idea,  however,  of 
the  gymnasium  as   specially  a  preparatory  school 
for. the  university,  and  therefore  not  suited  to  all 
classes   indiscriminately,   has   been   more   steadily 
kept  in  view  in  Germany  than  in  Great   Britain, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  the  breaking  up  of 
the  middle   school   or  gymnasium   into    two — the 
gymnasium  proper,   where  those   are  taught  who 
propose  to  enter  the  universities,  or  who  desire  a 
partial  classical  training;  and  real-schools,  where 
elementary  science,  foreign  languages, .  and  mathe- 
matics form  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction. 
In    this    respect,   the   middle-school    education    of 
Germany  affords  a  favourable  contrast  to  that  of 
England.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  England  the  grammar  and  pubho  schools  are  less 
efficient  in  their  classical  training ;  the  contrary  is 
probably  the  fact,  so  far  as  our  principal  schools, 
such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Bugby,  are  concerned ; 
but  the  methodised  system  of  examinations,  and  the 
more  rigorous  methods  of  Germany,  seem  to  turn 
out  a  larger  proportion  of  well-instructed  boys  from 
each  school,  wMle  the  influence  of  central  authority 
secures  greater  uniformity  of  processes  and  results 
throughout  the  country.    The  boys  attend,  as  in 
England,  till  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  when,  after 
a  special  examination   (the  abiturieut  or  maturity 
examination),  they  are  transferred  to  the  university. 
The  German  gymnasiums  differ  from  English  pubho 
schools  for  the  middle  and  higher  classes  in  being 
day-schools,  and  not  the  centre  of  great  boarding 
estabUshmeuts.    In  this  respect,  they  resemble  the 
Scotch  grammar  and  high.^<?hools. 

GYMNA'STICS  (see  Gymnashtm),  a  term,  in  its 
more  restncted. and  proper  sense,  applied  to  those 
exercises,  not  .amounting  m  intricacy  to  games  by 
wnioh  particular  limbs,  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bmation,   are   rendered  more  pUant  or  stronger- 
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these  exeroiees  are  arranged  in  a  due  progression, 
and:  the  entire  series  becomes  a  system  under  the 
name  gjfmiiastics.  Swimming  (q.  v.),  Boating,  and 
games  like  Golf  (q.  v.),  Cricket  (q.  v.),  &o.,  are  among 
flie  most  efficient  gymnastic  exercises ;  but  in  this 
article  attention  wiUba  confined  to  exercises  whose 
primary  and'  direct  aim  is  'muscular  development 
and  health.  ' ' 

Gymnastic  games  are  so  old  as  to  be  pre-historic ; 
they  ai'e  alluded  to  in  the  2d  and  23d  books  of  the 
Iliad.  Before  the  time  of  Hippooi-ates,  gymnastic 
exercises  had  been  adopted  in  Greece  as  part  of  the 
course  of  medicine  intended  to  counteract  increasing 
luxury  and  indolence.  '  The'  various  exercises  were 
speedily  combined  into  a  system,  and  gymnasiaj 
where  they  should  be  carried  out,  were  formed 
first  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  subsequently  at 
Athens.  See  Gymnasium.  The  Romans  adopted 
the  system,  and  constructed  gymnasia  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  Many  of  thsir  buildings,'  having  had 
extensive  baths  attached,  were  known  as  Therma. 
The  exercises  in  the  gymnasia  consisted  of  running, 
leaping,  dancing,  wrestling,  boxing,  hurling,  &c. ; 
and  in  those  days,  when  all  men  bore  arms,  and 
when,  in  close  combat,  victory  went  generally 
with  the  strongest  man,  these  games  were 'doubtless 
of  great '  value.  In  subsequent  ages'  of  knightly 
prowess,  similar  exercises  were  probably  practised, 
though  less  publicly ;  but  With  the  introd'uction 
of  gunpowder,  and  through  its  means;  the  gradual 
substitution  of  fighting  at  a  distalice — in  which 
science  and  sldll  were  the  main '  requisites — for 
persbual  encounters  where  strength  aAd  muscle 
went  far  to  carry  the  day,  the  attention  paid  to 
gymnastics  deoreasedi  and  finally  vanished  alto- 
gether. To  make  infantry  soldiers  perfect  in  the 
drilled  movements  of  masses,  cavalry  good  horse- 
men and  fair  swordsmen,  and  to  have  gunners  who 
could  take'  am  S,CourS,te  'a;im,  became  the  Utmost 
sought  by  the  possessors  of  great  armies;  while 
the  science  of  gymnastics,  having  gone  out  of  repute 
for  the  military,  was  speedily  neglected'  in  merely 
civil' Ute.  It  is  Only  from  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century  that  the  science  has  at  all  revived. 

The  revival  commenced  in  Prussia,  whfere,  about 
1806,  gymnasia  were  opened  by  Basedow  and  Salz- 
mann,  that  of  the  latter  being  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  celebrated  gymnastic  pedagogue  'Guts 
Muths  (q.  v.);  Jahu  followed  in  the  same  line,  and 
rendered  the  '  scienOe'  so  popvUar,  that  it  Speedily 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  youth  throughout  the 
kingdom,  dnd  to  the  training  thus  obtained  nlust  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  vigour'  which  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  out  the  French  army  of  the  'first 
empire.  Sweden  soon  imitated  Prussia,  and'  from 
that  time  gymnastics  has  formed  a  promiUent  feature 
in  the  Scandinavian  course  of  education.  In  Prussia, 
the  gymnasia  began  to  be  the  scenes  of'  political 
gatherings,'  too  liberal  in  tetideney  to  please  its 
semi-military  government;  and  in  1818,  they  were 
all  closed.  The  troops  were,  however,  continued 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  shewed  so  clearly  the 
advantages  of  the  training  'they  experienced,  that, 
about  1844,  Louis  Philippe  adopted  and  improved 
the  system  in  the  'French' '  army.  From  that  time, 
gyinnasia  have  been  constructed  for  almost  all  con- 
tinental armies,  and,  with  more  or  'l^s  success,  for 
the  civil'  population.  England,  last  ordinarily  'iii 
public  improvements,  is  but  jiist  moving  in  the 
matter  by  establishing  instruction  in  the  seiencS  at 
Aldershot  and  other  camps;  in  private  life,  how- 
ever, there  have  long  been  many  excellent  gymnasia. 

Different  instructors  adopt  various  systems  of 
instruetion. ;  ■  The  course  passed  through  in  the 
French  army  is,  however,  on6  •  among  the  best,'  as 
itS'  fruits  evince,  in  the  remarkable  activity  'and 


readiness  for  emergency  displayed  by  the  soldiers 
who  have  undergone  it.  The  equipment  consists  of 
a  broad  belt,  to  be  strSippBd  tightly  round  the  waist 
above  the  hips,  as  a  support  tO'  the  body  in  the 
arduous  motions  to  ensue,'  braces  being  of  course 
discarded.  The  implements  most  commonly  required 
are  an  iron  ball  in  a  rope-sling,  with  a  loop  for  the 
hand  to  pass  through,}  wrestling-handles,  consisting 
of  two  wooden  bars,  each  about  18  inches  long, 
connected  by  stout  cordage ;  a  club ;  leaping-bars, 
to  be  leaped  over ;  and  leaping-poles  wherewith  to 
leap; 

The  system  of  instruction  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  '  courses '  regularly  graduated,  beginning 
vidth  elementary  and  special  movements,  with  a 
■view  to  render  every  part  of  the  body  supple,  and 
to  develop  the  several  muscles  aijd,  give  com- 
plete command  over  all  their  motions  (elementary 
gymnastics) ;  and  proceeding  to  exercises  of  leaping, 
suspension,  standing  and  walking  on  beams,  walk- 
ing on  stilts,  climbing,  swingmg,  vaulting,  &o. 
{applied  gymnastics). 

The  theory  of  the  advantage  derivable'  from 
gymnastics  iS'  simple  enough.  An  admirable  law  of 
nature  provides  that — within  certain  limits — parts 
of  the  human  frame '  increase  in  strength,  aptitude; 
and  "Size,  in  prbportion  to  the  use  made  of  them. 
In  gymnastics,  this  law  is  brought  to  bear  suc- 
cessively on'  every  part;  and  finally  on  the  whole 
system  in  combined  action.  If  -  the  exeition  be 
not  carried  so  far  as  to  induce  excessive  fatigue, 
all  other .' iparts '  of  the  body  sympathise  with 
'the  improving  condition  of  that  which  is  mainly 
exej?ted  ;  the  circulation,  excited;  from  time  to  time 
by  the  exercise,  acquires  fresh  vigour,  and  blood 
b^jng.  driven  with  unwonted  fprce  into  all  parts 
of  the  system,  every  function  is  carried  on  with 
increased  activity ;  an  improvement  in  the  general 
health  becomes  sopn  manifest,,  ?i.pd  the  .miiid — fif 
siinultaneously  cultivated  with  judgment— increases 
in  power  and  endurance.      , 

Gymnastic  exercises  require,  however,  to  be 
practised'  with  many  precaiitiohs,  and  always  with 
moderation  and  due  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual.  The  whole  benefit  maybe  counteracted 
by  excess ';  the  muscles  may  be  overstrained,  and 
ruptures  and  other  serious  accidents  ensue.  The 
danger  of  such  evUs  from  gymnastic  exercises  has 
perhaps  beeU  exaggerated,  and  it,  has  no  doubt 
hindered  their  inore  extensive  introduction  into 
school^.  But  it  is  to  be  reniembered  that  hardihood 
can  in  no  way  be  obtained  without  risk;  for 
cricket,  feiiping,  boating,  and  other  manly  sports, 
are  attended  with  at  least  as  much  danger  as  a 
well-regulated  course  of  gymnastics. 

A  shoi-t  kocount  of  Gymnastics  and  Out-of-door 
Recreations  is  given  in  Chambers's  Information 
for  tM  People,  rfbs.  95  and  96.  Other  works  on 
the  subject  are — Captain  Chiasso's  Gymnastics  and 
Oalistlienics  (Walton,  1855) ;  G.  Roland's  Gymnastics 
(Simpkin,  1854) ;  and  "Walker's  British  Manly  IJxer- 
cises.  The  bookp  written  in  German  oil  Gymnastics 
(Tumkunst)  wpuld  form  a  sinall  library  of  them- 


GYMNE'MA.    &e,  Cow  PiiiNT.  , 

GYMN'B'TRTJS,  a  geniis  of  aoanthopterous  fishes 
iofj^the  Ribbon-fish  (q.  v.)  family,  having  the  body 
miich  elongated,  ahd  at  the  sanie  time'  attenuated 
and  compressed,  the  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  the  ventral  fins  consisting  only 
of  a  single  Kng  ray,  often  .diluted  at  the  end;  the 
mouth  small.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  inhabit- 
ants of  great  depths,  and  are  rarely  taken  or  thrown 
ashore.  (?."  remideps ''is  a  native''  of  northern  seas; 
Gi  Sawkenn  has  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Britain ; 
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other  species  are  tropical.  It  has  been  supposed 
tliat  large  fishes  of  this  genus  may  have  given  rise 
to  some  of  the  stories  of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent. 
One  was  lately  captured  at  the  Bermudas,  apparently 
an  immature  fish,  but  more  than  16  feet  in  length, 
and  with  a  row  of  long  flexile  filaments  on  the  Irack 
of  the  head  and  anterior  part  of  the  back,  which 
might  well  represent  the  mane  often  ascribed  to  the 
Sea  Serpent.     A  specimen  of  O.  Hawkmii,  caught 


Gymnetrus  Hawkenii. 

on  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  was  exhibited  in 
Loudon  at  the  time  when  the  subject  of  the  Great 
Sea  Serpent  excited  greatest  interest,  and  was  by 
many  supposed  to  explain  the  accounts  of  it. 

GYMNO'CLADUS,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Ccesalpiniece. — G.  Cana- 
densis ia  a  North  American  tree,  found  both  in 
Canada  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
attaining  a  height  of  50 — 60  feet,  with  branches 
remarkable  for  their  upright  direction,  and  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  bark  which  comes  oflf  in  slips.  The 
leaves  of  young  trees  are  very  large,  three  feet  long, 
bipionate.  The  flowers  are  white  in  short  spikes. 
The  pods  are  five  inches  long  by  two  broad.  The 
tree  is  called  Chicot  in  Canada,  and  sometimes  Stump 
Tree,  from  its  dead  appearance  in  winter,  and  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  buds.  It  is  also  called  the 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  because  the  seeds  were  formerly 
roasted  and  ground  as  coffee  in  Kentucky.  It  grows 
well  in  Britain.  The  wood  is  used  both  by  cabinet- 
makers and  by  carpenters.  It  has  very  Kttle  sap- 
wood.  The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  the 
tamarind,  are  said  to  be  wholesome  and  slightly 
aperient. 

GY'MNOGENS,  in  the  botanical  system  of 
Lindley,  are  those  plants  with  exogenous  stems  and 
perfectly  naked  seeds.  He  forms  of  them  a  separate 
class,  of  which  Goniferce,  Taxacece,  Gycadacece,  and 
OnetacecB  are  the  orders.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  large  apparent  perforations  or  disks  in  the 
vessels  of  the  wood,  but  they  have  concentric  zones, 
spiral  vessels,  and  a  central  pith,  Hke  other  exogenous 
plants.  Their  great  peculiarities,  however,  are  the 
total  absence  of  a  pericarp,  and  that  fertilisation 
takes  place  directly  through  the  foramen  of  the 
ovule,  without  the  intervention  of  style  or  stigma. 

GYMNOSO'MATA  (Gr.  naked-bodied),  an  order 
of  Pteropodous  (q.  v.)  molluscs,  destitute  of  shell, 
having  a  distinct  head,  and  swimming  by  fins 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  They  are  all 
marine.  The  Clio  horealis  of  the  arctic  seas  (see 
Clio)  is  the  best  known  and  most  interesting 
example. 

GYMNO'SOPHISTS  (i.e,,  'naked  sages'),  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those  ancient  Hindu 
philosophers  who  lived  solitarily  in  the  woods,  wore 
little  or  no  clothing,  and  addicted  themselves  to 
mystical  contemplation  and  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism.  Strabo  divides  them  into  Brah- 
mans  and  Samans,  the  former  of  whom  adhered 
to  the  strictest  principles  of  C(Mte,  while  the  latter 
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admitted   any  one   into    their   number  regarding 
whose  character  and  kindred  they  were  satisfied. 

GYMNO'TTJS,  a  genus  of  malaoopterous  fishes, 
of  which  only  one  species  is  known,  the  celebrated 
G.  dectricus,  or  Electrical  Eel.  This  genus  gives 
its  name  to  a  family,  Gymnotidce,  of  which,  however, 
no  other  known  species  has  any  electrical  powers. 
The  Gymnotidce  are  mostly  South  American,  inhabit- 
ing the  fresh  waters  of  the  tropical  regions.  They 
are  eel-like  in  form,  and  like  eels  are  destitute  of 
ventral  fins  {apodal),  but  they  are  furnished  with 
complete  jaws  and  with  ribs,  and  their  fin-rays  are 
joiuted  or  branched.  They  have  pectoral  fins,  but 
no  dorsal ;  the  anal  fin  is  largely  developed,  extend- 
ing either  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  as  in  the  electrical 
eel,  or  leaving  it  free.  The  electrical  eel  has  the 
skin  entirely  soft,  and  destitute  of  scales.  It  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  is  found  both  in  streams  and  pools.  Its  elec- 
trical apparatus  and  powers  are  described  in  the 
article  Eleotkicitv,  Atjtmat,.  It  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  when  familiar,  will  allow  itself  to  be 
handled  without  giving  a  shook,  but  employs  its 
electrical  powers  both  in  order  to  kill  prey  and  to 


Electrical  Eel  {Gymnotus  electncus). 

defend  itself  from  assailants,  most  frequently, 
perhaps,  alligators.  AH  the  GymnotidcB  are  remark- 
able for  the  position  of  the  anus,  which  is  so  very 
far  forward  as  in  the  electrical  eel  to  be  before  the 
giU-openings,  whilst  in  some  of  the  other  fishes  of 
this  family  it  is  even  before  the  eyes.  Some  fishes 
of  this  family  have  an  elongated  snout.  The  elec- 
trical eel,  however,  has  a  rounder  and  more  obtuse 
nose  than  the  common  eel. 

GYNE'RIITM.    See  Pampas  Grass. 

GYONGYOS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Heves,  is  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
Matra  Mountains,  about .  50  miles  north-east  of 
Pesth.  The  last  declivities  of  the  Matra  Moun- 
tains produce  an  excellent  red  wine  called  by  the 
Germans  Erlauer,  and  very  like  Burgundy,  for  which, 
indeed,  it  is  often  mistaken.  G.  has  a  gymnasium 
manufactures  woollen  fabrics,  and  carries  on  trade 
in  wine  and  fruit.    Pop.  15,000. 

GYPAB'TOS.    See  Lammbrqeibb. 

GYPSIES  (Egyptians),  [Fr.  BoUmiens ;  Germ. 
Zigeninerj  Dutch,  Heathens;  Dan.  andSwed.  Tatars; 
ItsH..  Zingani ;  Span.  Gitanos,  Zincali ;  Hung.  Czi- 
jdnyoJc,  Pliaraonepek ;  Pers.  Sisech;  Hindu,  Kara- 
chee;  Arab.  Harami  ;  Gyps.  Som  (man),  Sinte  (from 
Ind),  Cah  (black) ;  nicknamed  in  Pr.  Gagoux,  Geux; 
Germ.  Zieh-Gauner,  &c.],  a  mysterious  vagabond 
race,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  "Whence  they  originally  came, 
and  what  were  the  motives  which  drove  them  froru 
their  native  soil,  are  questions  which,  after  having 
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passed  through  a  long  stage  of  helplessly  atsurd 
speculation,  have  of  late  years  been  ventilated  by 
competent  investigators,  both  linguists  aad  histo- 
rians, and  are  stifl  but  partially  solved.  So  much 
only  seems  now  established,  that  India,  the  cradle 
of  many  nations,  was  also  the  source  from  which 
they  sprang.  Whether,  however,  they  ar?  the 
Tshandalas  of  which  the  laws  of  Menou  speak,  or 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Bazeegars  or  Nuts  of  Calcutta ; 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Tshingani,  a  band  of 
robbers  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  or  are  the 
descendants  of  those  Luris — identical,  according  to 
Persian  and  Arabic  authorities,  with  the  Zuts  or 
Djatts  of  Northern  India— whom  Krdusi  mentions 
as  having  been  called  into  Persia  by  Bahram  Gur 
to  the  number  of  10,000;  about  420  A.D.,  that  they 
mightact  as  musieianstothspoor — cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
theirs  must  have  been  at  all  times  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  obscure  tribes  of  India.  The  first  con- 
siderable body  left  Asia  for  Europe  before  the  12th 
c,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  disastrous  encounters 
with  the  Arabian  conquerors ;  and  Tamerlane  was 
unquestionably  the  cause  of  stiU.  more  numerous 
emigrations  in  the  14th  century.  The  first  notice 
of '  them  which  occurs  in  European  literature  is 
embodied  in  a  free  paraphrase,  in  German,  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  written  by  an  Austrian  monk 
about  1122.  They  are  there  described  as  '  Ishmael- 
ites*  and  brasiers,  who  go  peddling  through  the  wide 
world,  having  neither  house  nor  home,  cheating  the 
people  with  their  tricks,  and  deceiving  mankind, 
but  not  openly.'  Two  hundred  years  later,  we  find 
them  settled  in  Hungary  (under  Belus  II.),  at  Cyprus, 
and  in  Wallaohaa.  In  1417,  they  travelled  in  great 
hordes  into  Moldavia  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 
In  1418,  five  months  after  the  Council  of  Constance, 
they  appeared,  about  1000  strong,  before  Zurich, 
commanded  by  a  Duke  Michael  '  of  Little  Egypt,' 
accompanied  by  several  dukes  and  knights,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  good  supply  of  money,  sporting- 
dogs,  and  other  '  marks  of  nobihty.'  From  Switzer- 
land they  descended  into  Italy,  and  in  1422  they 
shewed  themselves  at  Bologna  and  Eorli.  Another 
band,  numbering,  this  time,  according  to  the  old 
Swiss  historian,  Stumpf ,  14,000,  arrived  in  the  same 
year  at  Basel.  On  the  17th  of  August  1427,  a  band 
of  them,  coming  from  Bohemia,  made  their  appear- 
ance before  Paris,  which,  however,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  enter,  but  were  lodged  at  La  Chapelle 
Saint  Denis.  Other  hordes  succeeded  these  in  the 
following  years,  spreading  in  rapid  succession  over 
all  parts  of  Germany,  over  Spain,  England,  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  and,  indeed,  over  the  remotestparts  of 
Europe.  The  account  which  they  most  frequently 
gave  of  themselves  was,  that  they  originally  came 
from  '  Little  Egypt ;'  that  the  king  of  Hungary  had 
compelled  about  4000-  of  them  to  be  baptized,  had 
slain  the  remainder,  and  had  condenmed  the  bap- 
tized to  seven  years'  wandering.  Another  version 
of  their  story  was,  that  the  Saracens  had  gone  to 
war  with  them  in  Egypt,  had  ■  subdued  them,  and 
forced  them  to  renoimce  Christianity ;  that,  after 
some  years,  they  had  been  reconquered  by  the 
Christians,  and  that  the  pope,  Martm  V.,  had  laid 
upon  thepa,  as  a  penance  for  their  renunciation  of  the 
true  faith,  a  life  of  wandering  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  during  which  they  were  not  to  sleep  in  a 
bed.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  they  would  be  sent 

*  Ishmaelites — a  notion  perpetuated  in  the  designa- 
tion Geschmeilvm,  of  the  Danish  thieves'  jargon,  and  the 
German  JtoSmiilsch  (Dorphj  44  and  45 ;  Grolman,  65)— 
a  term  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  investigators. 
Pott  himself  not  excepted  (of.  p.  28;  Heister,  p.  8), 
but  which  is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew 
Jishmael/im — Ishmaelites. 


to  a  fine  and  fertile  land.  Yet  another  account  was, 
that  they  were  commanded  by  God  to  roam  through 
the  world  for  that  period,  in  expiation  of  their  want 
of  hospitality  towards  Joseph  and  Mary — a  notion 
which  has,  curiously  enough,  been  partly  revived  m 
our  own  day  by  Roberts,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  he  proves  them,  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  to  be  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  wanderings  to  be 
the  predicted  pimishment  of  the  varioiis  iniquities 
of  their  forefathers. 

At  first,  they  were  well  received.  The  romance 
with.which  they  surrounded  themselves,  their  pre- 
tended state  of  penitence,  above  all,  the  pomp  and 
wealth  they  displayed,  were  sufficient  to  secure  the 
good- will  of  the  countries  through  which  they  passed 
■ — so  much  so,  that  letters  of  safe-conduct  were 
given  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Soon, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn.  Their  resources 
gone,  they  were  everywhere  treated  with  contumely, 
and  despised  chiefly  on  account  of  the  degrading 
arts  of  chiromancy,  magic,  and  thieving,  to  which 
they  again  resorted  for  their  support,  hke  their 
earlier  brethren,  described  by  the  monk.  And  with 
the  reckless  brutality  characteristic  of  the  middle 
ages,  edict  after  edict  was  hurled  against  these 
'  diviners  and  wicked  heathens.'  The  governments  of 
Europe  vied  with  each  other  in  banishing,  outlawing, 
and  slaying  them  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
and  in  most  severely  punishing  those  that  dared  to 
shelter  them,  chiefly  '  because  of  their  traffic  with 
the  devU.'  These  edicts  remained  in  force  in  many 
countries  down  to  the  18th  o. ;  and  Erederick  the 
Great,  in  1748,  renewed  the  law  that  every  Gypsy 
beyond  the  age  of  18,  found  in  his  states,  should 
be  hanged  forthwith.  In  England,  the  most  bar- 
barous decrees  against  them  were  issued  by  Henry 
VIIL  in  1531  and  Elizabeth  in  1563.  In  Scotland, 
where,  under  James  V.,  a  certain  Johnny  Paa  had 
been  officially  recognised  by  the  crown  as  Lord  and 
Count  of  Little  Egypt,  some  of  the  severest  edicts 
date  from  1570,  1603,  and  1609  ;  and  in  1624,  Helen 
Eaa,  a  descendant  of  Johnny,  together  with  fifteen 
other  women  of  the  seed-royal,  were  condenmed 
to  be  drowned.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  last 
century,  however,  more  humane  measures  were 
adopted  towards  them,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  social  and  moral  state.  Maria  Theresa, 
in  1768  and  1773,  issued  ordinances  for  the  education 
of  their  children, ,  and  their  gradual  settlement  as 
cultivators  of  the  soU,  chiefly  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  where  they  swarmed  in  large  num- 
bers ;  special  streets  were  built  for  them  at  the  ends 
of  the  villages,  and  the  name  of  Uj-Magyar,  Uj- 
Parasztok  (New  Peasants),  was  officially  oestowed 
upon  them.  Joseph  n.  renewed  these  edicts  .in 
1782,  vrith  certain  modifications.  Various  other 
methods  of  gradually  amalgamating  them  with  the 
general  population  were  tried  elsewhere  (a  society 
was  formed  for  that  purpose  at  Southampton  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Crabb  in  1832),  but  with  compara- 
tively little  efiect.  They  have  continued — vpith  few 
exceptions — ^their  peculiar  nomad  life,  with  all  its 
questionable  resources  and  practices,  its  joys  and 
its  sorrows,  unchanged,  up  to  this  day;  and  even 
gypsy  chili:en,  brought  up  far  from  their  tribe,  in 
the  midst  of  Christian  families,  have,  driven  by 
some  mysterious  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  run 
away  from  their  civilised  homes  as  soon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  general  outline  of 
their  present  condition,  we  must  briefly  mention 
what  have  been  the  opinions  held  about  them  since 
the  15th  c.  by  the  learned.  They  have  been,  then, 
by  turns  set  down  as  Egyptians,  Nubians,  Tartars, 
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Oilicians,  Mesopotamians,  Assyrians,  Ethiopians, 
Moors,  Armenians,  Manicliseans,  Banditti,  and  Ger- 
man Jews.  More  recently,  they  were,  on  acpount  of 
the  name  of  Zingari  or  Zingani — probably  a  corrup- 
tion from  their  own  name  Smte  (from  lud),  by  which 
they  are  known  in  many,  couiitr^es  of  Europe — 
brought  in  connection  with  the,  Sigyunai, ,a  people 
of  Median  origin,  settled  on  the  Danube,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus;  with, the  Sigynni  of  Strabo,  in  the 
Caucasus ;  with  the  TJsbecks,  and  a  host  of  other 
tribes  known  and  unknown.  Again,  their  name  has 
been,  derived  from,  one  Zinganeus,  who,  in  ,1517, 
when  they  had  long  been  known  as  ^ihgani,  fled 
with  his  followers,  to,  escape  the  vengeance  of 
Selim.  The  now  reepgnised  tiheory  of  their  Indian 
origin,  proved  incontestably  by  their  language,  was 
first  positively  advanced  by  Kiidiger  in  1782 ;  and 
in  his  track  followed,  with  more  or  less  success-— 
collecting,  comparing,  or  arranging  new  and  old 
linguistic  .'materials — GreUmann,  Alter,  Seetzen, 
Pottinger, ,  Hoyland,  Puchmayer,  ,Ouseley,  Danilo- 
wicz,  Bisohofif,  Domeny  de  Rienzi,  Graffiinder, 
Borrow,  Richardson,  Bishop  .Heber,  and  many  others. 
But  th,e  facile  princeps  of  aU  Gypsologists  is  Pro- 
fessor Pott  of  Halle,  whose  Zigeuneraprache  (1844 
— 1845)  is  the  most  wonderfully  thorough  and 
exhaustive  book  ever  written  on  this  subject  of 
gypsies  and  their  language. 

This  their  language,  then —  a  daughter  of  the  old 
Sanscrit — ^has,  besides  giving  the  only  real  clue  to 
their  origin,  also  shed  some  rays  over  the  dark 
period  between  their  first  emigration  and  their 
appearance  in  Europe.  Originally  the  distinct  mode 
of  speech  of  a  single  and  special  border  tribe  of 
Northern  India,  it  has,  during  the  many  wander- 
ings of  the  race,  appropriated  words  from  every 
country  through  which  they  passed ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  lost  many  of  its  own  words,  and  still 
more  of  its  own  inherent  power  and  elegance,  and 
much  also  of  its  resemblance  to  its  mother  and 
sisters.  These  adopted  foreign  words,  their  respec- 
tive number,  and  their  more  or  less  corrupted  state, 
point  plainly  to  the  gypsies  having  passed  first 
into  Persia,  to  their  having  remained  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  their  having  then  wended 
their  way  to  some  Greek  country,  perhaps  Asia 
Minor  (the  designations  for  7,  8,  and  9  being,  stUl 
Greek),  and  to  their  descent  thence  into  Hungary, 
Cyprus,  &c. 

But  their  language  also  (Romany  Tsohib),  though 
split  into  different  dialects,  has  also  remained  almost 
the  only  tie  which  binds  the  widely-scattered  nomad 
members  together.  Those  of  their  branches  who 
for  centuries  have  had  no  intercourse  with  each 
other,  would,  although  the  strange  elements  in  the 
other's  speech  would  be  incomprehensible  to  them, 
yet  recognise  each  other  at  once  by  certain  words 
and  formulas  indelibly  written  in  the  memory  of  the 
whole  race.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  gypsies, 
who  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  writers 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  races  of  humanity, 
varies  in  some  degree  according  to  the  climate  under 
which  they  are  born  and  in  which  they  roam. 
Their  chief  characteristics,  however,  remain  every- 
where the  same  ;  tawiiiuess  of  skin ;  slightly  pro- 
jecting, but  agreeably  formed  cheek-bones;  long 
hair,  of  the  colour  and  lustre  of  coal ;  large  black 
eyes,  exquisitely  shaped  mouths,  ruddy  Hps,  teeth 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  slendemess  and  agility 
of  limb,  expressive  features,  and  well-proportioned, 
often  elegant  build.  Their  wqmen  are,  indeed, 
exquisitely  beautiful  when  young,  but  they  lose 
their  good-looks  at  a  very  early  period,  pa,rtly  on 
account  of  the  squalor  of  their,  habits,  and  partly 
from  their  unsettled  and  precarious  life.  Like 
children,  they  are  fond  of  showy  colours  in  dress, 
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and  do  not  disdain  to  adorn  themselves  with 
even  dubious  trinkets  and  fine  garments  in  a 
forward  state  of  decay;  but  they  always  arrange 
their '  clothes,  however  poor,  with  great  taste.  ,0f 
their  other  qualities,  their  manners  and  customs, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  were,  and  still  are, 
supposed  to  be  cowardly,  revengeful,  and  treacher- 
ous; that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  used  as  spies, 
are ,  the  associates  of  i^obbers  and  thieves,  and 
tW  their  women,  chaste  themselves,  ply  all  sorts 
of  questionable  trades,  chiefiy  selling  poisons,  and 
acting  as  go-betweens.  It  is  further  said  that 
their  language  has  no  word 'for  God,  immortality, 
soul— that,  in  fact,  they  have  no  religion  what- 
ever ;  that  their  marriages,  contracted  very  early, 
are  not  binding ;  that  they  were,  or  are,  wont 
to  eat  their  parents;  and  that  they  are  altogether 
a  very  criminal  race.  How  much  of  all  these 
charges  iS  more  founded  on  fact  than  their  inter- 
course with  demons,  for  which  they  have  been  so 
dastardly  slaughtered  in  former  days,  we  are  not 
able  to  decide ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  their 
ethical  code  differs  most  essentially  from  that  of 
other  people  (Gorgio),  whom  they  despise  on  account 
of  their  childish  credulity  and, brutal  cruelty.  They 
have  proved  themselves,  on  several  occasions,  bold 
and  courageous  as  lions,  but  they  prefer  nmning 
away  to  fighting  the  battles  of  the  foreigners; 
and  it,  is  also  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they 
are  passionately  attached  to  their  relations  ;  that 
they  are  fataUsts,  and  have  a  sort  of  fetichism 
or  pantheispa,  though  its  peculiar  form  has  never 
been  revealed  by  them  to  any  inquisitive  tourist. 
At  the  same  time,  they  belong  outwardly  to  the 
religion  of  every  country  which  they  happen  to 
iniabit,  and  repeat  the  process  of  baptism  as 
often  as  they  can,  with  a  view,  as  some  have  it,  to 
the  presents  of  godfathers  and  godmothers.  _  They 
believe  in  a  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  refrain  for  that  reason  from  eating  certain 
animals  (eels,  &o.),  although,  generally,  they  are 
anything  but  choice  in  their  food.  They  are  dirty, 
lazy,  fond  of  drinking  and  smoking.  Their  talent 
for  music  is  remarkable  in  the  extreme ;  their  ears 
seize,  and  their  instruments  reproduce,  after  the 
first  hearing,  the  most  difficult  and  complicated 
pieces,  even  entire  symphonies.  Many  famous 
artists  (Keoskemecz,  Bunks,  &c.)  have  issued  from 
their  ranks  ;  and  their  own  melodies  sounding 
over  the  wide  Hungarian  pushtas,  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  or  thi-ough  the  streets  of  Jassy,  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  Some  of  them  have  indeed  become 
the  much-valued  property  of  other  nations,  or  are 
embodied  in  some  of  our  favourite  operas.  No  less 
wonderful  is  the  grace  and  charm  of  their  wild 
dances.  Altogether,  the  gypsies  are  one  of  the 
most  gifted  races,  the  lost  geniuses,  so  to  say,  of 
humairity.  The  real  truth  about  them,  their 
traditions,  and  religion,  will,  we  fear,  be  ever  kept 
a  secret.  The  statement  of  Borrow,  who  has  lived 
so  long  among  them,  that  their  entire  catechism 
is  summed  up  ,in,  the  three  precepts  :  '  Be  true  to 
your  people — ^be  faithful  to  your  husbands — and 
never  pay  any  debts  except  those  owing  to  your 
own  kindred,'  must,  we  fear,  be ,  received  with  the 
same  degree  of  caution  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
has  to  be  applied  to  many  other  statements  about 
their  manners  and  customs  contamed  in  liis  other- 
wise useful  Gypsies  in  Spain.  The  incredibly  absurd 
descriptions  of  the  Jewish  marriage-ceremonies, 
about  which,  we  do  possess  the  fullest  and  most 
authoritative  information,  given  there  as  a  counter- 
part to  those  of  the  gypsies,  shew  plainly  how 
easily  and  abundantly  his  good-natured  credulity 
must  have  been  worked  upon. 

The  increase  of   population,  and  the  growth  of 
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culture  all  over  Europe,  are  their  worst  enemies. 
Their^  forests  are  cut  down,  tlieir  heaths  enclosed, 
the  hquaes  are  pushed  right  into  their  commons  ; 
and  the  easy  and  remimerative  belief  in  their  secret 
arts  is  waning  more  and  more.  It  ia'  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  they  will,  as  a  separate  race,  sur- 
vive many  more '  centuries  in  Siirppe.  Their  num- 
bers at  thi^  moment  arestjated  so  very  differently, 
that  we  would  fain  caution  the  reader  against 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  following  figures,  which 
we  extract  from,. the  comparatively  most  reliable 
authorities :  in,  Hungary,  140,000  ;  in  Transylvania 
and.  the  Principalities,  162,000;  Spain,  40,000;  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  18,000  (their  chief  faniilies  in 
these  countries  being  the  Boyal  Lees,  the|  Stanleys, 
Coopers,  Hemes,  Smiths,  LoveBs,  &c.)  ;  Poland, 
200Q ;  Russia,  10,000  ;  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
40,000 ;  Norway,  1500.  Altogether,  includmg  those 
in  Turkey  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  (their ,  sojourn  in 
Mexico  is  questioinable),  they  are  computed  at  about' 
five  milUons  (Kienzi).  A  sniall  portion  only  of  these 
occupies  as  a  body  fixed  habitations'  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  where  they  are  agriculturists  and 
goldwashers  ;  and  in  the  Principalities,  where  they 
live  in  a  kind  of  serfdom,  and  are  divided  into  four 
different  classes — Eudari  or  Aurari  (gold-seekers), 
TJrsari  (bear-leaders),  Lingurari  (manufactuxers  of 
and  dealers  in  wooden  SpooiiSp  mouse-traps,  &:c.) ;  and 
Latessi  (masons^  smiths,  tinkers,  &c.).  All  'the  rest 
lead  a  roarning  life,  hve  in  kennels  and  under  tents 
from'  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  gaining  their 
scanty  livelihood,  like  their  forefathers,  as  best  they 
can,  fearing  and  detesting  nothing  so  much  as  a 
fixed  and  continuous  occupation,  which  would  lake 
them  away  from  '  their  free  mountains,  their  plains 
and  woods,  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  winds.' 

The  following ,  is  a  specimen  of  their  languiige  in 
the  form  of  a  short  improvised  stanza  :    '    ' 

Poraquel  luchipen  abajo 
Abillela  un  baHchord, 
Abillela  &<goli  goli, 
Ustilame  Calor6, 

There  runs  a  swine  down  yonder  hill 
As  fast  as  e'er  he  can, . .  > 
Ajid  as  he  runs,  he  crieth  still :. 
'  Come  steal  me,  gypsy  man.' 

GYPSUM,  a  mineral  consisting  essentially  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  the  proportions  of 
its  constituents  being  Hnie,  32'56;  sulphuric  acid, 
46'51 ;  water,  20'93;  It  is  very  widely  diffused, 
occurs  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  found  in  rocks  and  stirata  geologically 
very  different,  as  in  transition  rocks,  in  secondary 
and  in  tertiary  formations.  '  It  often  occurs  in  nests 
or  kidney-shaped  masses  in  clay  or  marl.  It  is 
found  above  chalk  in  many  places,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  quarried  in  some  pafts  of  England 
from  the  red  marl  immediately  above  the  great  bed 
of  rook-salt.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  taany 
feet  thick.  It  is  transparent  oir  opaique,  \f-hite, 
yellowish- white  or  gray,  or  even  yelloW,  red,  brown, 
or  black,  according  to  its  purity  of  chemical  com- 
position or  the  quantity  and  nature  of  impurities 
present.  It'  ia  also  compact,  fibrous,  foliated,  or 
earthy ;  sometimes  crystallised  m  'sii-sided  prisms 
or  in  lenses.  Twin  Crystals  are  frequent.  It  is 
easily  broken,  scratched,  and  cut.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  becomes  opaque,  if  not  already  so,  and 
fuses  into  a'  white  enamel.  The  water  which  it 
contains  is  driven  off  by  a  heat  of  about  272°  P., 
and  it'  is  then  easily  reduced  to  powder,  in  which 
state  it  is  well  known  as  Plaster  of  Paris. 
Unburued  G.  is  tough,  and  not  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  G.  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  to  the  extent 
of  about  one  part  in  461,  and  is  a  frequent  ingredient 


in  the  water  of  springs  ;  it'is'  scarcely  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water  or  in  acids.  I'o  this  solubility  in 
water,  although  so  slight,  must  be  ascribed  the 
value  of  G.  aa  a  manure  ;  the '  fiirther  chemical 
explanation  of  which,  however,  atill  rerbains  to  be 
ascertained,  although  theories  have  been  proposed 
by  Sir  Humphiy  Davy  and  by  Liebig,  the  former 
supposing  the  G.  to  act  chiefly  by  itself,  becoming 
the  nutriment  of  the  crops  to  which  it  is  most 
beneficially  applied  •  the  latter  supposing  it  to  act 
chiefly  by  fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere 
and  conveying  it  to  their  roots.  As  a  manure,  G.  is 
moi'e  extensively  u^ed  in  some  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  of  North  America  than  of  Britain. 
In  North  America,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by 
mills,  in  order  to  be  used  as  a  manure,  for  much  of 
its' value  depends  oh  the  fineness  of  trituratioB..  To 
clover  crops,  the  application  of  G.  is  particularly 
beneficial,  and  although  it  does  not  pt-oduce  much 
benefit  in  its  direct  application  to  grain  crops,  yet  in 
ah  alternation  of  wheat  and  clover,  the  crop  of 
wheat  is  larger  because  of  the  liberal  supply  of  this 
mineral  nianure  to  the  clover.  An  excess  of  G., 
however,  is  prejudicial,  as  has  been  found  iii  some 
parts  of  England,  where  the  subsoil  containing  it 
in  great  quantity  has  been  rashly  brought  up  by 
the  plough. — Gr.,  deprived  of  its  water  by  burning, 
^nd  reduced  to  powder,  forms  a  ,  paste  which 
almost  immediately  sets,  or  becomes  firm  and  solid, 
when  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  hence  the 
great  use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  for  maJdng  casts  and 
coriiice?.'  But  if  the  G.  is  burned,  at  too  great  a 
heat,  it  refuses  to  set,  and  the  powder  of  the  mineral 
called  Anhydrite,  which  is  an  anhydrous  sulphj|,te  of 
lime,  has  not  the  property  of  setting^ — One  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  uncrystallised  and  untranspareut 
G-  is  Alabaster  (q.  v.). — Satin  Spar,  is  a  beautiful 
fibrous  variety  of  G.,  exhibiting  a  fine  play  of  light, 
and  employed  for  necklaces,  inlaid-work,  arid  other 
ornamental  purposes,  but  having  the  -disadvantage 
of  being  easily  soratohed. 

,  GYBA'TION,   Centms    of.      See    Centre    op 
Gyration;, 

GYR-FALCOlir,  or  JER-EALCON  {Palco  gyr- 
falco  or  F.  Isla/ndicMs),  a  species '  of  Falcon  (q.  v.) 
of  large  size,   the   female,  which  ia   the  largest, 


Gyt'fSilCon  (Falco  Islandicus). 

being  about  two  feet  in  entire  length  ;  the  plumage 
almost  brown  when  the  bird  is  youngs  but  gradu- 
ally changing  to  white  as  it  advances  in  age,  the 
wMt'e  margin  of  each  feather  encroaching  on  its 
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brown  centre,  until  aged  birds  are  abnost  pure  white. 
It  is  rarely  seen  in  Britain,  and  very  rarely  in 
tbe  soutbem  parts  of  the  island,  but  inhabits  all 
the  very  cold  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
formerly  in  high  esteem  for  falconry,  and  was  pro- 
cured at  great  expense  from  Iceland  and  Norway. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Icelajtd  Falcon,  and  some- 
times Gebenlaot>  Falcon. 

CrYRI'N'TJS,  a  LinnEean  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  now  constituting  a  family,  Oyrinidce,  closely 
allied  to  Dytisddm,  or  Water  Beetles  (see  Dytisctts), 
but  dififering  in  having  the  antennse  very  short, 
the  two  fore-legs  long  and  stretching  forward  like 


Gyrinus  natator. 

arms,  the  other  legs  very  short  and  comparatively 
broai  The  eyes  are  divided  by  homy  processes, 
so  that  each  of  them  almost  becomes  two.  The 
body  is  oval,  as  in  the  Dytiscidce.  The  Oyrinidce 
are  very  generally  characterised  by  metaUic  bril- 
liancy of  colour.  They  are  mostly  small  insects. 
They  fly  well,  swim  and  dive  well,  spend  the  winter 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  and  in  spring 
and  summer  may  be  seen  swimming  very  actively 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  ready  to  dive  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  In  diving,  they  carry  down  with 
them  a  bright  bubble  of  air.  They  generally  swim 
in  little  parties,  seeming  to  chase  each  other  in 
circles,  whence  their  French  name.  Tourniquets,  and 


their  English  name,  Wliirligigs.  They  feed  on 
smaller  aquatic  animals,  which  they  seize  in  their 
gyrations.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves 
of  aquatic  plants.  Their  larvse  are  aquatic,  having 
their  bodies  composed  of  thirteen  deeply  divided 
rings,  of  which  three  bear  the  feet,  and  the  rest  bear 
filaments  probably  serving  as  organs  of  respiration. 
The  most  common  British  species  is  Oyrinus  natator, 
a  smooth  shining  blackish  insect,  three  lines  long. 

GY'EOMANCY  {gyros,  a  circle,  and  manteia, 
prophecy)  was  a  method  of  divination  by  means  of  a 
circle,  and  was  generally  performed  in  the  following 
manner :  the  soothsayer  described  a  circle,  and 
marked  it  all  round  with  letters  ;  then  he  com- 
menced to  walk  round  the  circle,  repeating  his 
incantations,  and  at  the  places  where  he  stopped 
the  letters  were  carefully  noted,  and  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  these  letters,  the  answer  of  the 
god  was  obtained. 
GYRO'PHORA.  See  Tripe  db  Eoche. 
GY'KOSOOPB,  an  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Foucault  to  render  palpable  to  the  eye  the  earth's 
rotation.  Its  success  depends  on  the  principle, 
that  if  a  mass  be  set  in  rotation  freely  in  space, 
it  will,  unless  disturbed  or  constrained,  preserve 
absolutely  the  plane  of  its  rotation,  and  will,  to 
effect  this,  even  overcome  sKght  obstacles.  In  the 
gyroscope,  a  heavy  ring  of  metal  is  almost  freely 
suspended  by  mechanical  contrivances,  after  having 
communicated  to  it,  before  being  set  in  its  frame,  a 
very  rapid  motion;  and  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
plane  of  its  rotation,  while  the  earth  in  revolving 
on  its  axis  txuns  round  the  whole  mechanism,  it 
causes  a  graduated  slip  to  move  round  under  a 
telescope  placed  in  position,  and  so  renders  the 
earth's  motion  palpable  to  the  eye. 

GYTJ'LA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Bekes-Csanad,  is  situated  on  the  White  Koriis, 
which  divides  it  into  the  German  and  Hungarian 
quarters,  30  nules  north  of  the  town  of  Arad.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  cattle.    Pop.  15,350. 
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THE  eightli  letter  in  the  Engliali 
alphabet,  belongs  to  the  order  of 
gutturals,  and  is  a  mere  attenua- 
tion of  the  sound  indicated  by 
the  Greek  x  s^id  the  German  (and 
Scotch)  cA.  The  tendency  of  guttural 
,  sounds  to  become  lighter  and  lighter, 
,nd  at  last  disappear,  is  strikingly 
;n  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  letter  h, 
form  of  the  character  corresponds 
e  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  cheth  (n)  and 
the  Greek  eta  (H,  probably  at  one  time  pro- 
nounced lieta),  which  denoted  originally  the  syllable 
che.  The  Greeks  dropped  the  guttural  part  of  the 
sound,  and  took  the  character  to  mark  the  vowel  e, 
while  in  the  Latin  alphabet  it  was  taken  to  mark 
the  (faint  aspirated)  guttural.  That  the  sound  of  h 
in  Latin  must  have  been  faint,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  many  words  were  written  indifferently 
with  or  without  an  A;  as  homistus  or  onvMus; 
aheneus  or  aeneus.  In  the  languages  derived  from 
the  Latin,  the  force  of  h  has  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  retained  in  French  as  a  character,  but  is 
scarcely  heard  in  pronunciation.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage altogether  ignores  the  character.  In  Spanish, 
it  has  taken  the  place  in  many  cases  of  the  Latin 
/,  as  Mjo  =  Lat.  Jilius,  a  son ;  humoso  =  fwmoaus, 
smoky. 

In  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  h  often 
represents  the  hard  guttural  sound  of  h  or  c.  See 
letter  C.  This  substitution,  and  the  subsequent 
disappearing  of  h,  especially  before  r  and  I,  have 
completely  disguised  the  relationship  of  many  words 
which  are  yet  of  the  same  root:  e.  g.,  Eng.  raw; 
Ang.-Sax.  hreaw  ;  Lat.  c?nt-or,  blood,  cni-dus,  bloody, 
raw. 

The  natural  tendency  in  Enghsh,  as  in  other 
tongues,  is  to  attenuate  the  sound  of  Ti,  and  alto- 
gether eliminate  it.  This  tendency  is  strongest 
among  the  illiterate,  who  are  unrestrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  written  character ;  and  accordingly 
'to  drop  one's  /I's'  (e. g.,  am  for  Tirnn)  is  a  sign  of 
the  want  of  education  and  of  vulgarity.  The  per- 
versity of  putting  h  where  it  ought  not  to  be 
(e.  g.,  heggs  for  egg^,  is  not  easily  accounted  for. 

The  Germans  use  the  letter  H,  in  their  musical 
notation,  for  the  same  note  which  we  call  B,  while 
they  call  our  B  flat  simply  B;  possibly  from  the  flat 
seventh  being  more  nearly  related  to  C,  as  a  funda- 
mental note,  than  B  natural  the  sharp  seventh  is, 
which  they  designate  H.    Thus, 


i 
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HAA'ELBM,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is  a 
clean,  well-buUt  city,  lying  on  the  shores  of  the 
Spaam,  12  miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  and  inter- 
sected, like  most  Dutch  towns,  with  canals  and 


avenues  of  trees.  Pop.  (ia  1860)  30,000.  H.  is  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  province,  and  the  see 
of  a  Cathoho  bishop.  Among  its  13  churches,  the 
Iffinoipal  is  that  known  as  De  Groote  or  St  Bavo's 
Kerk,  which  was  bvdlt  in  the  15th  c,  is  the  largest 
in  Holland,  and  is  specially  noted  for  its  lofty  tower 
and  its  famous  organ,  constructed  by  Miiller  of 
Amsterdam,  whieh,  tiU  recently,  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  having  5000  pipes,  60  stops,  and  4  rows  of 
keys.  Before  the  church  stands  the  marble  statue 
of  Laurens  Coster  (q.  v.),  to  whom  his  countrymen 
ascribe  the  invention  of  printing.  Among  the 
buildings  worthy  of  note,  we  may  instance  the 
town-hall,  vrith  its  fine  carvings,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Counts  of  Holland ;  the  palace  of  the 
states-general;  the  prison;  and  the  Teyler  Institu- 
tion, which  is  endowed  with  ample  funds  for  the 
poor,  and  has  numerous  scientific  and  antiquarian 
collections.  H.  has  a  good  gymnasium,  numerous 
academical,  scientific,  and  benevolent  institutions, 
and  is  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Society  of 
National  Education,  which  has  here  its  school  for 
teachers.  Although  H.  is  no  longer  celebrated, 
as  in  former  times,  for  its  flourishing  trade,  it 
stm  possesses  extensive  refineries  of  salt,  tanneries, 
foundries  for  type  of  Greek  a/nd  Hebrew,  and 
various  manufactories  of  sUk,  linen,  and  thread, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  flowers  and 
seeds,  sending  its  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs 
to  every  part  of  Europe.  H.  was  a  flourishing 
town  as  early  as  the  12th  c,  when  it  took  an 
important  part  in  the  wars  between  the  Hol- 
landers and  West  Frisians.  At  the  close  of  the 
15th  c,  it  lost  all  its  privileges,  and  sufiered  severely 
during  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry;  and  in  the 
following  century,  during  the  war  of  independence, 
it  sided  with  the  allies,  and  underwent  a  seven 
months'  siege  in  1572 — 1573,  which  is  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  history  for  the  heroism  evinced 
by  the  citizens,  and  for  the  atrocities  which,  in 
violation  of  their  faith,  the  Spaniards  perpetrated 
after  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

HAARLEM  LAKE,  which  is  now  drained,  lay 
between  the  towns  of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Amster- 
dam, and  communicated  with  the  Zuider  Zee,  by  a 
narrow  strait  called  '  Het  Y.'  Before  its  thorough 
drainage  (1839 — 1852),  it  embraced  the  four  ponds 
of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Spieger,  and  Helle,  which, 
in  consequence  of  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the 
16th  c,  when  several  villages  were  destroyed, 
had  merged  into  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  encroached  so  far  upon  the 
adjacent  land  as  ultimately  to  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  60,000  acres.  The  depth  did  not  exceed 
15  feet,  more  than  half  of  which  was  composed 
of  mud  and  clay,  from  which  the  Dutch  prepared, 
by  baking,  compact  masses  known  as  'klinkers,' 
which  were  used  for  purposes  of  paving.  The 
waters  of  the  lake  frequently  rose  during  storms 
to  an  alarming  height,  necessitating  an  enormous 
annual  outlay  in  keeping  the  dams  and  sluices  in 
repair..    In  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
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cities  of  Amsterdara  and  Leyden  by  an  overflow 
of  the  lake  in  1836,  the  government  entered  into 
a  compact  with  a  company  of  En^sh  engineers  to 
drain  it.  This  undertaking  was  effected  by  several 
gigantic   steam-engines,   by  which  the  water  was 

Sumped  up  into  a  series  of  canals  which  had  been 
ug  round  the  circumference  of  the  former  area  of 
the  lake,  and  connected  with  various  inlets  of  the 
sea.  By  these  means  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  left 
dry;  except  a  channel  for  the  purpose  of  drainage, 
and  a  space  of  more  than  40,000  acres  of  good  land 
reclaimed  and  thoroughly  drained.  This  has  now 
been  divided  into  farms,  and  is  under  tillage  or 
pasturage. 

HABA'KKUK  (Greek  forma,  Ambakoum,  Aha- 
cum,  &c. ;  Latin,  AwhacMm,  Ambacuc,  and  Abacuc), 
the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  No  account 
whatever  is  contained  in  the  book  itself  either  of 
the  events  of  his  life,  or  even  the  date  when  he 
lived;  and  the  munberless  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  respecting  him  are  unworthy  of  notice. 

In  turning  to  the  book  itself,  we  find  him,  first  of 
all,  bewailing  the  general  corruption  of  his  people, 
and  prophesying  the  speedy  vengeance  of  God  by 
the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  These,  however,  shall, 
when  they  have  fulfilled  the  .divine  wrath,  perish 
suddenly  themselves,  because  of  their  own  iniquities ; 
and  the  prophet  winds  up  with  thanks  for  this 
just  retribution.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  H. 
must  have  lived  at  a  late  period,  about  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion;  but  whether  he  wrote, 
as  the  rabbinical  traditions  suppose — at  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  or  as  others  (Keil,  Davidson,  Delitzsch) 
assume,  at  the  early  time  of  Josiah,  or,  finally,  in 
the  days  of  Jehoiakim,  according  to  Ewald,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Knobel,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Stahelin, 
are  points  upon  which  we  cannot  enter.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  here,  that  the  various 
chapters  have  also  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  under  different  successive  kings  (Rosen- 
miiller,  Kalminsky,  &c.)  ;  but  the  unity  of  the 
whole  book  is  so  obvious,  that  this  notion  has  been 
almost  unanimously  rejected. 

Critics  have,  in  all  times,  been  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  style  of  this  prophetic  composition. 
It  ranks,  indeed,  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
conception,  for  vigour  and  fervour  of  expression, 
for  gorgeousness  of  imagery,  for  melody  of  language, 
among  the  very  first  prodvictions  of  sacred  literature. 
It  is  more  especially  the  peculiar  strophic  arrange- 
ment of  the  second  chapter,  with  its  awful  four 
'  woes '  denounced  against  the  Chaldeans,  and  above 
all,  that  matchless  'Pindaric  Ode,'  as  Ewald  calls 
the  third  chapter,  which  have  challenged  universal 
attention  and  admiration. 

HA'BBAS  CO'EPUS,  "WiiiT  or,  a  writ  directed 
by  courts  of  law  or  equity  to  produce  the  body  of 
a  person  illegally  detained,  and  to  state  the  reasons 
of  such  detention,  so  that  the  court  may  judge  of 
their  sufficiency.  This  writ  is  one  of  the  chief 
guards  of  English  liberty,  and  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  being  one  of  the  best  securities  against 
tyranny  ever  devised.  It  is  often  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  this  efficacious  protection  of  personal 
freedom  was  first  bestowed  by  the  statute  of  31  Ch. 
II.  c.  2,  called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  the  true 
foundation  of  that  act,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Enghsh  constitution,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Great  Charter,  or  Magna  Charta,  of 
which  Hallam  (1  Const.  Hist.  16)  observes :  '  No 
freeman  coiald  be  detained  in  prison  except  upon  a 
criminal  charge  on  conviction,  or  for  a  civil  debt. 
In  the  former  case,  it  was  always  in  his  power  to 
demand  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  ad  sulyiciendum,  directed  to  the 
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person  detaining  him  in  custody,  by  which  he  was 
enjoined  to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with 
the  warrant  of  commitment,  that  the  court  might 
judge  of  its  suiEciency,  and  remand  the  party,  admit 
him  to  bail,  or  discharge  him,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  This  writ  issued  of  right,  and 
could  not  be  refused  by  the  court.'  The  Great 
Charter,  as  Professor  Creasy  sums  up  this  part  of 
its  substance,  '  contained  two  great  principles.  First, 
that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  on  mere  general 
grounds  of  suspicion,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  at 
the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  executive  power;  but 
that  imprisonment  shall  be  only  inflicted  as  the 
result  of  a  legal  trial  and  sentence,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  in  safe  custody,  when  necessary,  an 
accused  person  on  a  definite  charge,  until  he  can  be 
tried  on  that  charge.  Secondly,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  person  accused  of  a  criminal  offence  shall 
have  the  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence  deter- 
mined by  a  free  jury  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and 
not  by  any  nominee  of  the  government.'  And  Black- 
stone,  with  great  spirit,  thus  discourses  on  the  social 
and  political  effects  of  this  feature  of  the  British 
constitution  (1  Bl.  Com.  135) :  '  Of  great  importance 
to  the  pubhc  is  the  preservation  of  this  personal 
liberty,  for  if  once  it  were  left  in  the  power  of 
any,  the  highest,  magistrate  to  imprison  arbitrarily 
whomever  he  or  his  officers  thought  proper,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  other  rights  and  immu- 
nities. Some  have  thought  that  unjust  attacks, 
even  upon  life  or  property,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  magistrate  are  less  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  such  as  are  made  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  tke  subject.  To  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or 
by  violence  to  confiscate  his  estate  without  accusa- 
tion or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious  an  act 
of  despotism,  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of 
tyranny  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  confinement 
of  the  person  by  secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail,  where 
his  sufferings  are  unknown  or  forgotten,  is  a  less 
pubhc,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dan- 
gerous engine  of  arbitrary  government.  And  yet, 
sometimes,  when  the  state  is  in  real  danger,  even 
this  may  be  a  necessary  measure.  But  the  happi- 
ness of  our  constitution  is,  that  it  is  not  left  to  the 
executive  po.wer  to  determine  when  the  danger  of 
the  state  is  so  great  as  to  render  this  measure  expe- 
dient, for  it  is  the  parliament  only  or  legislative 
power  that,  whenever  it  sees  proper,  can  authorise 
the  crown,  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
for  a  short  and  limited  time,  to  imprison  suspected 
persons,  without  giving  any  reason  for  so  doing.' 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
31_  Ch.  II.  o.  2,  therefore  did  not  introduce  any  new 
principle,  but  merely  defined  with  greater  precision 
and  detail  the  appropriate  remedies,  in  consequence 
of  the  frivolous  objections  made  by  the  judges  in 
the  preceding  reign.  The  substance  of  these  details 
is  as  follows  :  Where  any  person  is  committed  and 
charged  with  crime,  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  of 
the  judges  may,  unless  there  has  been  great  delay 
in  application,  issue  the  writ,  and  order  the  person 
to  be  brought  up  and  discharged  with  or  without 
ban.  The  writ  is  to  be  obeyed  more  or  less  promptly 
according  to  the  distance,  biit  in  no  case  must  the  delay 
exceed  twenty  days.  Any  officer  or  keeper  neglect- 
ing to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
or  shifting  the  prisoner  to  another  custody  without 
cause,  shall  forfeit  £100,  and  for  the  second  offence 
£200,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  office.  No  person  once 
delivered  by  Iiabeas  corpus  shall  be  recommitted  for 
the  same  offence  under  a  penalty  of  £500.  Every 
person  committed  for  treason  or  felony  may  insist 
on  being  tried  at  the  next  assizes,  or  admitted  to 
baU,  unless  the  crown  witnesses  cannot  be  ready  in 
that  time ;  and  if  not  tried  at  the  second  assizes  or 
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sessions,  he  sliall  be  disoliarged  fi'om  the  imprison- 
ment. The  prisoner  may  apply  either  to  the  Coiirt 
of  Chancery,  or  to  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Com- 
mon PlefirS,  or  Exchequer,  !«i<i  any,judgei  denying 
such  writ  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £500.  The  'wrii  may 
be  applied  for  by  persons  cpnlined  in  any  part  of 
England,  or  Jersey  and;  Cruemsay.  Indeed,  it  was 
recently  held,  in  the  case  of  Anderson, the,  fugitive > 
slave,  that  this  writ  could  be  applied  for  by  a  person 
coniined  in.iCanada  or  any  othe?  of  the .  coloniesi 
even  though  there  wesre  courts  established  there 
which  had,:previously  been,  applied  to,  and  had  the 
power  to  issue  the  writ,  but  j-ef used'  to  do  so.  The 
judges  of  , the,,  Queen's  Bsnqh,  on  examining ,  .the 
authorities,  held  that  this  prerogative  power  had 
always  been  inherent  in  the  English  court  in  favour 
of  British  subjects  wherever  imprisoned,  except  iu 
a  foreign  country,  and  had  never  been  taken  away, 
by  express  statute.  There  has  now,  however,  been 
passed  a  statute  (25,  Vict,)  depriving  the  English' 
courts  of  this  jurisdiction,  over  the  colonies,  when- 
ever local  courts  exist, by  which,, such  a  jurisdiction 
can  be  exercised.  ,  ,  , 

As  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  extended  only,  to  oases 
where  persons  are  imprisoned  on  criminal  or  sup- 
posed crimin?il  charges,  the  other  cases  being  left  to 
the  operation  of  the  common  law,  which  was  found 
defective,  the  statute  56  Geo.,  III.  c.  100  was  passed, 
which  extended  the  writ ,  to  ,  other  cases.  Under . 
this  last  act,  any  person ,  con^ned  or  restrained  of 
his  liberty  (otherwise,  than  for  criminal  matters, 
and  except  persons  imprisoned  under  a  judgment  or 
decree  for  debt),  may  apply  to  any  judge  of,  the 
common  law  courts  for  &  habeas  corpus,  on  shewing 
by  affidavit  that  there  is  a  reasonable  and  probable 
ground  for  complaint.  , , 

The  result  is,  that  in  all  cases  whatever  where  a, 
person,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  illegally 
coiifiued  in  England,  the  remedy  is  for  some  friend 
to  apply  for  a  habeas  corpus,  which,  on  a  good  prima 
fade  casBj  will  be  issued  to  tilie  person  who  so  iUegally 
confines  the  apphcant;  and  ix  such  person  refuses 
to  make  a  proper  return — that  is,  shew  good  legal 
grounds  for  what  is  done— he  will  be  committed  for 
contempt. ,  If  the  party  is  confined  under  recognised 
authority,  as  a  child  by  a  parent,  these  facts  must 
be  stated.  ,  If  the  party  is  confined  under,  some 
legal  authority,  then  the  warrant  of  commitment 
must  be  produced,  and  the  rule  is  that,  such  warrant 
must  set  forth  the  subject  matter,  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion., of,  th.e  judge  or  justice  whp  so  cpmrnitted  ;the 
party,  so  t.hat,the  legajity  qf  the  imprisonment  way 
be  judged,  of. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  does  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land, but  iu  that  country  similar  redress  is  provided 
to  the  subject  under  the  Wrongous  Imprisonment 
Act,  ifoi,  c.j6  (q.  v.),  which  is,,oftej],  , Railed  the 
Scotch  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Sabeas,  coryms  ip  also, the  formal  commencement 
of  several  o&er  legal  writs,  in  English  law  of  ,a 
kindred  nature  to  that  last,  mentioned,  and, \yhich 
is  strictly  called  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  mb- 
jkieiidiivi.  Thus,  the  habeas  corpus  ad  respondendum 
is  a  writ  issued  by  a  common  law  court  to  bring  up 
a  prisoner  to  serve  him  with  a  ■writ  in  another 
action.  ,  So  a  habeas  corpus  ad  satisfaciendum  is  a 
similar  writ  to  take  the  prisoner'  in  execution  for 
another ,  caitse  of  action.  Habeas  cprpus  ad  tes&r 
Jkandum  is  the  vrrit  by  which  a  prisoner  is  brought 
up  by  the  jailer  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness  iu  a 
court  of- justice.  ^  .     ,j 

HABE'NDTJM,  in  Enghsh  Law,  is,  the  name 
given  to  a  clause  iu  a,'deed,  of  grant  or  lease,, in 
which  clause  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  estate  is 
described,  and,it  is  stated,for  how  long  the  estate  is 
to  be  heli-  .,,,,., 
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English  Law,  is  the  name  of  the  writ  which  issues 
after, a  successful  plaintiff  has , recovered  judgment 
in  an  action  of  ejectment.  „  He  then  calls  on  the 
sheriff,  by  this  writ,  to  put  him  in  possession  Of  the 
land  1  or ,  premises,  and,  the  sheriff,  executes  it ,  by 
breaking'  open  the  doors,  jf  necessary,  and  then 
dehvering  over  the,  ppsaession,  to  the  plaintiff. 
Habere  facias  seisinam  ,  is  a  similar  writ,,  now 
superseded  by , the  last ,       ' 

HABE'EGEON,  a  short  coat  of  mail,  consisting 
of  a  jacket  without  sleeves.  ■  In  early  times,  the 
habergeon  was  composed  of  chain-mail;  but  in  the 
14th  c,  a  habergeon  of  plate-armour  was  worn  over 
thehauberk..    See  HAUBEKiK.  , 

HABIT.  This  familiar 'word,  applies  to  a  certain 
portion  of  om-  acquired  powers  or  aptitudes.  Com- 
mon usage  does  not  very  closely  define  the  kind 
,or  exteiit,  of  acquisitions  intended  by  it.  Habits 
may  be  either '  intellectual  or  moral.'  We  speak 
of  a  h^lii^  of  talking  or  writing,  as  well  as  of 
a  habit  of  early  rising,  or  of  truthfulness.  The 
principle  of  the  hunia,u  constitution  on  which  the 
growth  of  habit  depends,  "vvhen  generalised  to  the 
utmost,  may  be  called  the  power  of  retentiveness, 
or  of  plastic  groM'th,  and  is  one  of  the  fonndations 
of  the  intellect,  inasmuch  as  meniory'  and  all  the 
other  intellectual  faculties  involve  it  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  See  Intellect,  and  AssocLiTioN  oi' 
Ideas.  ' '  Education  of  every'  kind  must  proceed 
upon  thi^  property,  and  shpuld  be  cpnducted  in 
conformity  with  its  exact  nature  and  laws.  The 
maxims  that  govern  the  formation  of ,  habits  are 
the  same  as  the  principles  of  mental  acquirement 
in  every  shajje.  Some  of  the  mpst  important  of 
these  iiiay  be  indicated  here. 

1.  It  should  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  that  all 
persoiis  are  not  alike  susceptible  of.ihe  growth  of 
new  powers,  or  of  the  process  of  education ;  nor  is 
the  same  persbn  equally  susceptible  as  regards  all 
subjects.  '  The  consequence  is,  that  a  much  greater 
amount  Of  praPtice  is  necessary  in  one  case  thaiU 
in  another  ;  iteration  being  the  mode  of  supplying 
the  defective  cohesiveness  of  the  system.    , 

2.  However  common  the  remark,  that  youth  is 
the  season  for  improvement,  it  may  be  doubted  if 
we  generally  appreciate  to  the  full  (iegree  the 
superior  plasticity  of  early  years,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  the  property  as  life  advances.  The  as 
yet  unoccupied  state  Pf  the  infant  mind  must  be 
taken  into  account  along  With  the  very  great, energy 
of  the  principle  of  growth,  which  gives  a  firmness 
and  security  of.  hold  to  early ' impressions  beyond 
everything  that  is  bbriimimicated  in  later  hfe.  'We 
see  this  in  the  impossibiUty  of  eradicating  a  pro- 
vincial accent  after  one  has  grovm  to  maturity ;  so 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  contracted  in  ryouth 
can  seldom  be,  changed,  in  middle  ,  or  advanced 
Hfe.  .,   ,  .',',,,- 

3.  In  acquiring  habits,  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  mmd  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Liking, 
taste,  or  predileption  for  the  task  concentrates  all 
the,  energies  of  the,  system  upon  the  worls:,  and 
favours  to  the  utmost  the  cemehting,  process.  A 
strong  natural  Kking  ■wiE  often  compensate  for  want 
of  natural  aj)titude,  by  making,  the  'most  of  what 
power  there  is.  ,  .  ,      , 

4.  In,  the  default  of  natural  liMng  for  the  subjeotj 
the  attention  raaybe  secured  to  a  certain  extent  by 
pains  and  penalties  jj,  but  as  these  waste  and  enfeeble 
the  powers  of.  lif e ,  altogether^  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
whole,  although, there  may  be  a  gain  in  the  parti- 
cular case^  ,The  education  of  the  young  cannot  be 
conducted,  wholly  on  the  principle, of  fascination; 
but  if  pain  has  to  be  frequently  or  systematically 
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resorted  to,  no  considerable  general  prog);eSs  need 
be  looked  for. 

5.  Health,  freslmess,  and  vigour  in  the  bodily 
system  are  conditions  of  the  growth  of  habit.  The 
brain  may  be  powerful  in  a  feeble  body,  but  a 
certain  co-operation  of  the  other  organs  is  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  its  functions ;  and  when  the 
stage  of  nervous  exhaustion  has  been  reached,  there 
is  nothing  gained  by  continuing  the  exercise.  After 
adequate  rest  and  refreshment,  the  plastic  property 
is  at  its  height;  there,  is  a  hmit  to  what  it  can 
perform,  which  is  marked  by  the  approaching  sense 
of  fatigue;  and  at  this  point,  the  efforts  in  the 
way  of  learning  should  cease.  The  prevailing  error 
hitherto  has  been  to  overrate  this  limit,  and  to 
keep  up  school  exercises  too  long  at  .one  time.  A 
short  intermission  enables  the  work  to  be  resumed. 

6.  These  observations  apply  to  mental  acqui- 
sitions generally.  In  the  peculiar  case  of  moral 
acquisitions — such  as  habits  of  fortitude,  courage, 
contentment,  honest  dealing,  obedience — some 
special  considerations  are  applicable.  In  the  first 
place,  there  must  be  a  powerful  imtiative,  or  some 
influence  strong  enough  to  make  a  decided  com- 
mencement and  to  keep  up  the  desired  conduct  for 
a  certain  length  of  time.  Either  the  coercion  of  some 
authority,  or  a  powerful  example,  or  an  energetic 
resolution  of  the  individual  will,  should  induce  the 
person  to  enter  on  the  course  prescribed,  and  to 
persevere  until  the  plastic  process,  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  habit,  has  had  time  to  operate.  The 
commencing  stimulus  may  then  be  gradually  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  the  self-sustaining  force  that 
iteration  has  engendered. 

HABIT  AKD  KEPUTE,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotch  Law  to  denote  something  so  notorious 
that  it  is  taken  without  further  proof  to  be  true. 
The  best  known  example  of  this  is  where  a  man 
and  woman  cohabit  as  husband  and  wife,  and  are 
reputed  by  the  neighbours  to  be  married,  in  which 
case  the  law  of  Scotland,  with  great  Hberality, 
assumes,  as  a  positive  and  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  a  previous  marriage  had  taken  place,  and 
no  evidence  to  contradict  such  a  presumption,  or 
legal  fiction,  is  even  allowed.  In  England,  no  such 
doctrine  prevails,  and  the  marriage  would  have  to 
be  proved  in  the  usual  way,  if  called  in  question, 
by  a  suit  which  directly  raises  such  question 
though  the  parties  had  all  their  lives  lived  together 
as  man  and  wife. — There  is  also,  in  Scotland,  an 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  habit  and  repute 
to  persons  when  convicted  of  stealing;  for  i£  the 
individual  is  a  habit  and  repute  thief — i.  e.,  a 
notorious  thief — his  offence  is  greater,  and  liable 
to  a  more  severe  punishment.  In  England,  a  some- 
what similar  effect  is  produced  more  circmtously, 
by  proving  after  the  trial  that  the  thief  had  been 
several  times  previously  convicted,  in  which  case 
he  is  generally  punished  by  a  severer  sentence. 

HABITA'TION,  in  the  Eoman  Law,  meant  a 
servitude  by  which  a  person  ooxdd  only  use  a 
house  as  a  habitation  or  dwelling-house,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  In  England  and  Scotland,  such  a 
restriction  can  only  be  produced  by  the  operation 
of  express  covenants  or  stipulations  in  the  lease. 

HA'CKBEREY.    See  Nettle  Tree. 

HACKLANDBR,  Eeied.  Wiih.,  a  popular 
German  poet,  was  born  at  Burtsoheid,  near  Aix- 
la-chapelle,  lat  November  1816.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  he  proceeded  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
commenced  his  literary  career  with  Eilder  aua  dem 
SoldaterUeben  im  Frieden,  which  appeared  in  the 
Morgmblatt,  and  has  since  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  The  truth  and  pleasant  humour 
of  this  little  book  attracted  the  attention  of  Baron  | 
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von  Taubeuheim,  who  invited  H.  to  accompany 
him  on  his  travels  to  the  Bast.  The  literary  fruits 
of  this  journey  were  Daguerreotypm,  aufgeTtommen 
aufEiner  Base  in  den  Orient  (2  vols.  Stuttg.  1842  ; 
2d  edit.  1846),  and  the  PilgerzKg  nacli  Mekha,  a 
collection  of  Oriental  tales  and  legends.  At  a  later 
period,  he  published  Wachistuben-abenteuer  (a  con- 
tinuation of  the  SoldatenUben),  Marchen,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  works.  In  March  1849,  he  went 
to  Italy,  was  present  in  the  campaign  in  Pied- 
mont, and  afterwards  'published  his  Soldatenleben  im, 
Kriege  (2  vols.  1849—1850).  In  1849  he  married, 
and  settled  near  Stuttgart,  where  he  has  since 
published  several  humorous  romances  :  Handel  und 
Wandel  (2  vols.  1850),  Eugen  Stillfned  (3  vols.  1852), 
Na/menlose  QesdiichUn  (3  vols.  1851),  &o.  On  account 
of  his  powers  of  observation,  his  admirable  painting 
of  details,  his  kindly  disposition,  and  pleasant 
humour,  H.  has  been  styled  the  German  Dickeijs. 
His  comedy  entitled  the  Geheimer  Agent  has  been 
performed  on  all  the  stages  of  Germany,  and  has 
been  translated  into  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  English. 
Not"  less  successful  was  his  Magnetische  Ouren. 
Later  works  are  his  Fin  Winter  in  Spanien  (1855), 
and  Der  neue  Don  Quixote  (1858). 

HA'CKMATAOK.    See  Laboh. 

HA'CKNEY,  the  name  of  a  parish  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  now  forms  a 
suburb  of  London,  and  is  three  miles  north-north- 
east of  St  Paul's.  It  was  at  one  time  a  favourite 
suburban  residence  of  the  London  citizens,  but  the 
current  of  fashion  having  for  many  years  been 
setting  to  the  west,  H.  no  longer  hold^  the  rank  it 
formerly  did.  In  its  earlier  and  fashionable  days, 
it  is  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  hackney-coaches. 

HACKKBY-CGACHMBlSr  differ  in  no  respect 
from  other  carriers,  except  that  in  addition  they  are 
generally  put  under  police  regulations  in  all  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  tariff  of 
fares  imposed  upon  them.  They  require  a  licence 
from  the  town-council  or  other  similar  body,  and 
must  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  this 
authority.  In  London,  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  to  define  these  regulations,  and  the  legal  fare 
is  fixed  at  6d.  per  imle,  or  part  of  a  mile.  In  other 
cities  and  towns,  the  legal  fare  is  higher. 

HA'DDINGTOlSr,  a  market  town  and  royal  and 
parliamentary  borough  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
coimty  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Garleton  Bills,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tyne, 
about  16  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  The  old  Abbey 
Church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  in  partial  ruin,  and 
situated  close  to  the  bants  of  the  river,  is  the  most 
interesting  object  in  the  town.  John  Knox  and 
George  Wishart  preached  in  this  church.  Among 
the  other  principal  buildings  may  he  mentioned 
the  Corn  Exchange,  necessarily  a  very  commodious 
building,  H.  being  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets 
in  Scotland.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  but  there  are  nurseries,  corn-nuUs 
breweries,  tanneries,  &c.,  in  the  town  and  vicinity! 
H.  unites  with  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh', 
and  Lauder  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament! 
Pop.  (1861)  3897. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE,  or  EAST  LOTHIAN, 
a  maritime  county  in  Scotland,,  lying  between  N 
lat.  55°  4'  and  56°  5',  and  W.  long.  2°  25'  and  3°  2'  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Firth  of  Portb 
and  the  German  Ocean,  S.  and  S.  E.  by  Berwick- 
shire, and  on  the  W.  by  Midlothian.  The  extreme 
length  is  about  25  miles,  and  breadth  about  17  • 
area,  179,142  acres,  or  280  square  uules.  In  the 
south  of  the  county  are  the  Lammermuir  Hills 
rising  to  the  height  of  1732  feet.  In  the  north  and 
north-east  is  a  strip  of  level  ground   of  unequal 
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breadth,  composed  of  clay  and  loam,  and  mostly- 
very  productive  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  climate 
is  excellent  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  rainfall 
mudi  under  the  average.  There  are  few  streams  of 
any  considerable  size,  me  principal  being  the  Tyne, 
which  flows  north-east  across  the  county  into  the 
sea  at  Tyningham.  East  Lothian  h^a  long  enjoyed 
high  agricultaral  fame.  John  Cockburn  of  Ormiston, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  improved  Scottish 
hvisbandry,  and  who  was  born  in  this  county  in  the 
end  of  the  17th  c,  was  the  first  to  test  its  capa- 
bilities. This  enterprising  man  gave  long  leases, 
and  encouraged  his  tenantry  to  lay  oiit  their  farms 
in  regular  enclosed  fields.  He  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  rape,  and  clover ;  and  turnips  in 
drills  were  sown  on  one  of  his  farms  as  early  as 
1725,  and  brought  to  such  perfection  in  ten  years 
thereafter,  that  a  specimen  of  a  turnip,  weighing  35 
pounds,  was  sent  for  public  exhibition  to  Bdmburgh. 
Potatoes  were  also  first  planted  in  the  fields  in 
1734  at  Ormiston.  Pennant  says  that  hedges  round 
fields  were  first  planted  in  this  county,  and  here  the 
thrashiag-machiiie  was  first  introduced,  in  1786,  by 
a  native,  Andrew  Meikle.  In  September  1862,  the 
first  steam-plough  possessed  by  a  tenant-farmer 
in  Scotland  was  mtroduoed  into  this  county  by  Mr 
Sadler,  I"errygate.  The  weU-known  varieties  of 
wheat.  Hunter's,  Hopetoun,  Penton,  and  Shirreff's 
bearded,  all  originated  in  Haddingtonshire. 

According  to  the  agricultural  statistics,  taken  in 
1857,  the  total  number  of  acres  under  rotation  of 
crops  was  102,445^,  occupied  by  469  tenants.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  was — wheat,  26  bushels, 
2^  pecks ;  barley,  38  bushels,  1 J  peeks ;  oats, 
43  bushels,  l^-  pecks :  tvirnips,  15  tons,  4  cwts.; 
potatoes,  2  tons,  3  cwts.  There  were  4699  draught 
and  other  horses,  8949  cattle,  92,760  sheep,  6218 
swine.  Total  stock,  112,626.  In  comparing  the 
produce  of  wheat  and  green-crop  in  this  county 
with  that  in  the  rest  of  Scotland,  it  wiU  be  found 
that  there  are  20  counties  giving  larger  returns 
per  acre  of  wheat,  11  of  turnips,  and  27  of  potatoes. 
The  yield  of  oats,  however,  was  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  county,  and  only  one  gave  a 
higher  average  return  of  barley.  Land  rental, 
£264,475.  Old  valuation,  £14,072.  Coal  and  lime- 
stone are  very  abundant.  The  former  was  wrought 
in  the  13th  c,  being  the  earliest  recorded  in  Scot- 
land. Parliamentary  constituency,  673 ;  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1861)  37,623. 

Historical  interest  is  comned  almost  entirely  to 
the  battle-field  of  Dunbar,  where  Cromwell  defeated 
the  Covenanting  army  in  1650 ;  and  Prestonpans, 
where  the  Pretender  defeated  the  royal  troops  in 
1745.  Among  the  antiquities  may  be  named  the 
ruins  of  the  Castles  of  TantaUon,  Dirleton,  Luffiness, 
HaUes,  and  Innerwick.  The  principal  towns  are 
Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick. 

HADDOCK  {Oadiis  or  Morrhua  ^gUfinus),  a 
fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cod,  and  much 
resembling  it  in  general  appearance.  The  number  of 
fins  is  the  same  as  in  the  cod,  there  being  three 
dorsals  and  two  anaJs.  The  H.,  like  the  cod, 
has  a  barbule  at  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
H.  is  brown  on  the  back,  silvery  on  the  belly; 
the  lateral  line  is  black,  and  ttere  is  a  black 
spot  behind  each  of  the  pectorals,  these  spots 
sometimes  extending 'so  aa  to  meet  on  the  back. 
A  ridiculous  legend  ascribes  these  spots  to  the 
finger  and  thimib  of  St  Peter,  and  states  the  H. 
to  be  the  fish  from  the  mouth  of  which  he  took 
the  tribute-money,  .'the  inventors  of  the  legend 
never  adverting  to  the  improbability  of  a  marine 
fish  living  in  the  fresh-water  lake  of  Gennesaret.' 
The  H.,  mdeed,  is  not  even  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,    Nor  does  it  enter  the  Baltic,  although 


plentiful  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  both  on  the  European  and  the  American 
coasts.  On  the  British  coasts,  it  is  abundant  almost 
everywhere,  appearing  in  great  shoals  at  particular 
seasons,  but  in  size  and  quality  the  haddocks  taken 
at  one  part  of  the  coast  diflfer  much  from  those  of 
another.  Those  of  the  east  coast,  and  particularly 
those  caught  in  deep  water,  are  in  great  esteem,  and 
those  of  Dublin  Bay  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
size.  A  H.  of  16  lbs.  has  been  taken  in  Dublin  Bay. 
Generally,  however,  this  fish  is  much  smaller.  It 
is  taken  both  by  trawl-nets  and  lines.  Pieces  of 
the  herring  and  sand-eel  are  most  attractive  baits. 
The  H.,  when  really  of  good  quahty,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  aU  the  Gaaidce  ;  and  the  numbers  taken  on 
some  parts  of  the  British  coasts  are  very  great, 
rendering  it,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  a  very 
important  fish.  It  does  not  'take  salt'  so  well  as 
the  cod,  but  is  often  cured  by  drying  and  smoking. 
In  March  and  April,  the  H.  is  out  of  season;  in 
October,  November,  December,  and  January,  it  is 
in  finest  condition.  Finnan  Haddocks  and  Serines  are 
well  known,  particularly  in  the  Scottish  markets. 

HA'DEESLBBEN,  or  HADERSLEV,  an  old 
town  of  Denmark,  in  the  north  of  the  duchy  of 
Slesvig,  on  the  Hadersleben  Fiord,  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  stretching  inland  westward  from  the 
Little  Belt,  33  miles  north  of  Flensborg.  It  has 
several  churches,  one  of  which,  the  church  of  St 
Mary,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice;  a  port  for 
small  vessels ;  and  a  gymnasium.     Pop.  7477. 

H.  received  its  town-rights  from  Waldemar  II., 
in  1292;  and  here,  in  1448,  Count  Christian  of 
Oldenburg  was  elected  king  of  Denmark,  and  began 
ihe  present  djmasty. 

HA'DES,  in  Greek  Mythology,  was  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  more  commonly  spoken  of  as  Pluto 
(q.  V.) ;  the  name  was  also  apjJied  to  his  kingdom, 
the  a/bode  of  the  departed  spirits  or  shades.  See 
Geeee  Reugion,  also  Heaveit  and  Hell. 

HADITH  (something  new,  a  story,  legend, 
tale ;  emphatically,  Hadith  Ar-Kassul),  the  traditions 
about  Mohammed  the  Prophet's  sayings  and  doings, 
which,  as  a  complementary  to  the  Koran,  form, 
together  with  it,  the  supreme  authority  for  aU 
reEgious  and  legal  questions  of  the  Mohammedans. 
Originally,  it  was  not  allowed  to  commit  them  to 
writing  (like  the  Mishnah,  q.  v.),  but  the  danger 
of  their  being  entirely  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
time,  led  to  their  being  written  down  in  the  first 
centuries  after  Mohammed.  Those  who,  notwith- 
standing, know  them  well  by  heart  are  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Hafiz  (retainer,  keeper).  The  six 
principal  sources  for  these  traditions  are  Ayeshah, 
after  the  death  of  Chadija,  the  prophet's  favourite 
wife ;  Abu  Hureira,  his  constant  companion  and 
servant ;  AbdaUah  Ibn  Abbas ;  AbdaUah  bnu  Omar 
b.  Al-Assj  Djaber  b.  AbdaUah  Ansari;  and  Ans 
b.  Malik.  The  principal  and  most  authoritative 
oolleQtions  of  traditions  are  those  of  Bochari, 
Mahk,  Abu  Dhaud,  Tarmesi,  Nissai,  Moslem,  and 
Sojuti.  Of  these,  again,  the  most  important  code  is 
the  Saidh  of  Boohan,  who,  it  is  said,  spent  sixteen 
years  of  bis  life  in  travelling  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
such  traditions,  and  who  singled  out,  from  a  num- 
bei-  of  60,000,  about  7270  as  alone  genuine.  This 
code  has  been  printed  for  the  first  tune  with  com- 
mentaries (Delhi,  1848 — 1854,  of  which  only  three 
copies  are  to  be  found  in  Europe — one  is  at  pre- 
sent in'  the  British  Museum) ;  and  another  edition 
(by  Krehl,  in  Leyden)  is  now  in  the  course  of  prepa- 
ration.   See  SiJNNA,  Mohammed,  MoHAMMEDAifisM. 

HADJI  KHALIFAH,  the  surname  of  Mus- 
TAJA-BEN- Abd  A T.LATT,  a  Celebrated  Turkish  historian, 
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who  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  tlie  end  of 
the  16th  c,  and  died  in  September  1658.  From 
1622  till  1633  he  was  employed  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring 
information  regarding  matters  of  history,  geography, 
&o.,  of  which  ne  eagerly  availed  himself. 

H.'s  works  are  written  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  Besides  a  munber  of  smaller  works  on 
geography  and  history,  we  have  the  celebrated 
Asam  al-kotouh  ve  al-fonoum  (Names  of  Books  and 
Sciences),  written  in  Arabic,  and  of  which  Fliigel 
has  given  a  translation  with  the  text  under  tiie 
title  Lexicon  Bibliographicum  et  Encyclopcedieum  a 
Mustafa-ben- Ahdallah  (Leip.  1835 — 1858,  7  vols.). 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  by  Petis  de  la 
Croix  (1694—1705),  which  is  to  be  seen  in  MS.  in 
the  Imperial  Library.  In  this  work,  H.  gives  a 
definition  of  each  science  and  the  principal  writers 
on  each ;  specifies  the  titles,  contents,  language, 
dates  of  composition,  and  translations  of  more 
than  25,000  works ;  also  the  names  of  the  authors 
and  dates  of  their  death.  It  is  the  most  complete 
catalogue  in  existence  of  works  written  in  Arabic, ' 
Persian,  and  Turkish ;  Tarihh  Kehir  (Great  His- 
tory), a  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  of 
Adam  to  1655,  containing  notices  of  150  dynasties, 
principally  Asiatic ;  also  a  history  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  from  1591  to  1658;  and  a  history  of  the 
maritime  wars  of  the  Turks,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  (Lond.  1831). 

HADLBY,  JoHif,  an  English  mathematician,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Newton,  from  whom,  as  is  now 
generally  supposed,  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  the 
instrument  called  Hadley's  Quadrant  (see  Sex- 
tant). In  1717,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  before  which  he  read  some  useful  papers, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  their  Transac- 
tions. The  honour  of  having  invented  the  sextant 
is  claimed  by  their  supporters  for  H.,  Godfrey,  and 
Newton  ;  for  H.,  because  he  was  the  first  to  con- 
struct the  instrument,  and  give  a  description  of 
it,  which  he  did  in  1731,  before  the  Eoyal  Society-; 
for  Godfrey,  because,  in  1730,  he  presented  a  gentle- 
man in  Philadelphia,  United  States,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  almost  coinciding  with  H.'s, 
which  description  was  transmitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1732 ;  and  for  Newton,  because  he,  in 
1727,  gave  a  description  of  the  instrument  to  his 
friend  Halley,  who,  for  some  reason  unknown,  sup- 
pressed it,  and  it  was  not  tUl  after  his  death  in  1742 
that  it  was  discovered.  The  Royal  Society  decided 
that  Godfrey  and  H.  were  both  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  the  invention,  and  accordingly  each  received  a 
reward  of  £200.     H.  died  15th  iPebruary  1744. 

HADRIA'NXJS,  P.  iELlus,  a  Roman  emperor 
(117 — 138  A.  D.),  was  born  at  Rome,  24th  January 
76  A.  D.  During  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  was  his 
guardian,  and  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
marriage  (his  father,  who  was  a  Roman  senator, 
having  married  the  aunt  of  Trajan),  he  filled  several 
high  offices  in  the  state.  He  accompanied  the 
emperor  in  his  wars  against  Decebalus,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery ;  and  in  117, 
when  Trajan  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
was  left  behind  with  the  army  as  governor  of  the 
province  of  Syria.  When  the  intefligence  reached 
Ajitioch  that  Trajan  had  died  in  Cilicia  on  his  jour- 
ney home,  H.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
August  11,  117  A.D.  The  state  of  the  empire  at 
the  time  was  extremely  critical.  Insurrections  had 
broken  out  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria ;  Mo3sia 
in  the  East,  and  Mauritania  in  the  West,  were  both 
invaded  by  barbarian  hordes ;  while  the  Parthians 
had  once  more  asserted  their  independence,  and 
won  several  successes  over  the  imperial  forces.  H., 
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perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  peaceful  policy,  wisely 
resolved  to  limit  the  boundaries  of  the  Rolnan 
dominion  in  the  Bast,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Parthians,  surrendering  to  them  all  the  country 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  In  118,  he  repaired  to  Rome 
(where  he  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  senate), 
established  his  authority  by  liberality  towards  the 
people,  and  suppressed  with  great  severity  a  patri- 
cian conspiracy  against  his  life.  The  Roxolani 
(modem  Russians),  who  had  made  an  inroad  iuto 
McBsia,  were  induced  to  retire  by  large  gifts.  .  In  the 
year  119,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  provinces,  he  conamenced  his 
celebrated  journey,  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed chiefly  on  foot.  He  visited  Gaul,  Germany, 
Britain  (where  he  built  the  famous  wall  extending 
from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne),  Spain,  Mauritania, 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  whence  he  returned 
to  Rome,  126  or  127  A.  D.,  and  received  the  title  of 
Pater  Patrice.  H.  spent  the  years  132  and  133  in 
Athens,  for  which  city  he  had  a  great  predilection. 
After  once  more  visiting  Syria,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Rome  and 
Tibur.  During  the  severe  illness  which  carried 
him  off,  July  10,  138,  at  Baiaa,  he  was  subject  to 
violent  outbursts  of  cruelty,  to  which,  as  well  as 
1(0  jealousy  and  pleasure,  he  was  naturally  addicted. 
After  the  death  of  Lucius  Ceionius  Commodus, 
whom  he  had  adopted  under  the  name  of  Lucias 
.iElius  Verus,  he  appointed  Titus  Aurelius  (after- 
wards, the  emperor  Antoniaus  Pius)  his  successor. 
Daring  his  reign  the  army  was  vigorously  disci- 
plined and  reorganised,  so  that  the  barbarians  were 
not  Hkely  to  attribute  H.'s  conciliating  and  peaceful 
policy  to  fear  or  weakness.'  As  a  civil  ruler,  he 
merits  high  praise,  particularly  for  the  just  and 
comprehensive  view  he  appears  to  have  taken  of 
his  duties  as  a  sovereign.  Hence  to  him  is  attri- 
buted, more  than  to  any  other,  the  consolidation  of 
the  monarchical  system  of  Rome.  H.  also  divided 
Italy  into  four  parts  under  four  consuls,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  administration  of  justice.  H. 
erected  numerous  splendid  edifices,  the  chief  of 
which  were— the  mausoleum  called  the  Moles  Had- 
riani,  in  Rome  (the  groundwork  of  the  modern 
castle  of  St  Angelo),  the  ^Elian  bridge  leading  to 
it,  and  the  magnificent  villa  at  Tibur.  He  like- 
wise laid  the  foundation  of  several  cities,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  Adrianopolis.  H.  was  a 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  (in  the  history  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  his  reign  forms  an 
important  era),  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric, 
all  of  which  he  attempted.  He  set  a  high  value 
on  Greek  literature,  and  likewise  on  the  cultus  of 
Greece,  and  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

H^MADYNAMO'METER  (derived  from  the 
Greek  words  lurnia,  blood,  dynamis,  force,  and 
metron,  a  measure)  is  the  name  of  an  instrument 
devised  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Poisseville  for 
determinmg  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  living  body.  The  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  measured,  as  in  the  barometer,  by  the 
column  of  mercury  that  it  balances.  The  instru- 
ment has  been  recently  improved  in  various  ways, 
and  a  contrivance  has  been  added  by  which  the 
oscillations  of  the  mercury  are  inscribed  in  the  form 
of  an  undulating  curve  on  a  cylinder  made  to 
revolve  by  clock-work  ;  the  height  of  the  undu- 
lations denoting  the  pressure,  and  their  horizontal 
amplitude  the  tinte. 

H.<3EMASTA'TICS  and  H^MADYNA'MICS, 

the  Statics  (q.  v.)  and  Dynamics  (q.  v.)  of  the 
blood  (Gr.  haiirm).  See  Blood,  Ciroulation  oit 
THE  Blood. 


H/EMATEMESIS— H^MATOZOA. 


H^MATE'MESIS  (Gr.  haiina,  blood,  and  ermsia, 
vomiting),  a  rejection  of  blood  from  the  stomach, 
usually  m  consequence  of  some  morbid  change  iu  its 
mucous  membrane.  See  Stomach,  Diseases  or. 
Hsematemesia  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  Hasmoptysis 
(q.  v.),  unless  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  mode 
iu  which  the  blood  is  ejected.  The  proper  remedies 
are  the  liberal  use  of  ice  or  of  ice-cold  water; 
acetate  of  lead,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains ; 
tannin,  five  to  ten.  grains  (it  must  not,  however, 
be  given  with  acetate  of  lead) ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
six  to  ten  drops,  repeated  every  hour  or  i  two.  The 
first  and  the  last  are  perhaps  the  moat  effectual 
means,  which  can  be  used  in  combination.  The 
turpentine  may  be  given  whipped  up  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  must  be  discontinued  when  the 
symptoms  of  urinary  irritation  begin*  to  appear. 

HiE'MATINE,  or  H^MATO'SINE,  is  the  term 
applied  by  chemists  to  the  red  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  of  the  higher  animals.  In  the  normal 
state,  it  occurs  in  solution  in  the  interior  of  the  blood 
cprpuscles  or  cells ;  but  in  certain  morbid  conditions, 
in  which  the  blood  undergoes  a  species  of  decompo- 
sition, it  is  deposited  in  a  solid  form  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  the  smaller  vessels  through  whose  waUs 
it  has  percSated.  It  can  only  be  isolated  in  a  coagu- 
lated form,  iu  which  state  it  has  been  submitted  to 
analysis  by  Mulder,  who  assigns  to  it  the  formula 
C44H2jN'30jI'e.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  it 
contains  a  coiiiparatively  large  percentage  of  iron 
(very  nearly  7  per  cent).  It  is  the  oiily  constituent 
of  the  body. (if  we  except  the  hair)  which  does  con- 
tain this  metal. 

H.^'MATITB  (Gr.  lux,vma,  blood),  a  mineral 
consisting  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron,  often  occurs 
in  large  quantity,  and  is  «•  valuable  iron  ore.  See 
Irof.  There  are  two  principal  varieties,  Bed 
H.  and  Brown  HcemaMte.  The  former  frequently 
occurs  in  globular  and  grape-like  masses,  with  a 
radiating  fibrous  structure.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
duU  reddish-brown,  sometimes  of  a  brilliant  bluish- 
gray  colour;  the  streak  is  blood-red.  An  earthy 
kind  is  called  Iron  Froth,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  peroxide  of  iron.  Brown  H.  contains 
about  14  per  cent,  of  water.  Its  colour  is  generally 
some  shade  of  brown,  sometimes  almost  black. 
Different  shades  of  colour  are  often  presented  in 
concentric  wavy  bands.  The  surface  is  often  covered 
with  a  beautiful  black  varnish,  which  is  sometimes 
iridescent.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  crystalhsed 
in  rhombohedric,  prismatic,  or  tabular  crystals.  The 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Both  Red 
H.  and  Brown  H.  are  found  in  Britain,  but  the 
former  more  abundantly. 

HjE'MATOCELE  (Gr.  Kaima,  blood,  and  Me, 
'tumour),  a  tumour  containing  blood;  opposed  to 
Hydrocele  (q.  v.). 

HiEMATO'XYLIlirE  is  a  chromogen  (a  term 
used  by  chemists  to  denote  certain  nearly  or  quite 
colourless  substances  which,  under  certain  influences, 
yield  well-marked  colours)  obtained  from  logwood 
(Hasmatoxylon  CampewManum).  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  Cs^Hi^O,,  -H  6aq.,  and 
in  its  pure  state  it  occurs  in  transparent  glistening 
straw-coloured  prisms.  It  has  a  sweet  and  not 
■  astringent  taste,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  watery  solution  is  not  affected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  but  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  is  added,  it  assumes  an  iutensely  reddish 
purple  colour. 

Hsematoxyline  is  obtained  by  mixing  powdered 
extract  of  logwood  with  quartzose  sand  (to  prevent 
its  agglomeration  into  lumps),  and  digesting  this 
powder  for  several  days  with  about  six  times  its 


volume  of  ether.  The,  liquid  is  then  distilled  till 
the  residue  assumes  the'  consistence  of  a  syrup.  If 
this  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  crystals  of  hsema- 
toxyline  are  in  a  few  days  deposited,  which  on 
an  average  weigh  about  one-eighth  of  the  extract 
that  was  employed. 

The  ooloui»  reactions  of  this  substance  with  metal- 
lic compounds  are  singular,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  tinctorial  power  of  some  of  them,  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead  gives  with  one  of 
hsematoxyline  a  white  precipitate,  which  speedily 
becomes  blue ;  salts  of  copper  give  a  dirty  green 
precipitate,  which  also  soon  becomes  blue ;  chloride 
of  barium  produces  a  red  precipitate ;  protochloride 
of  tin  gives  a  rose-coloured,  and  iron  alum,  a 
scanty  blackish  precipitate. 

The  purple  colour  which  the  solution  of  hsema- 
toxyhue  assumes  if  oxygen  and  ammonia  are  pre- 
sent, is  due  to  a  decomposition,  of  which  a  substance 
termed  h/Bmatdn  is  one  of  the  products ;  the  com- 
pound resulting  from  the  union  of  haematein  and 
ammonia  possessing  this  tint. 

The  solution  of  hsmatein-ammonia  (or  hiemateate 
of  ammonia,  as  some  chemists  have  termed  it)  yields 
coloured  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts  ;  with 
acetate  of  lead,  it  gives  a  deep  blue,  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  a  violet  blue,  with  protochloride  of  tin,  a, 
violet,  and  with  iron  alum,  a  black  precipitate. 

It  is  upon  the  various  reactions  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  that  the  value 
of  logwood  as  a  dye  depends. 

H^MATOZO'A  (Gr.  hcema,  blood,  and  zoSn,  a, 
living  creature)  is  the  term  apphed  by  helmm- 
thologists  to  the  entozoa  existing  in  the  blood.  They 
occur  in  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  many 
invertebrate  animals.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the 
Nematoidea,  others  to  the  Trematoidea,  and  others  to 
-the  Protozoa.  Most  of  them  are  microscopic,  devoid 
of  generative  organs,  and  exist  in  the  blood,  circu- 
lating both  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins.  A  very 
small  number  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  are 
provided  with  organs  of  reproduction.  These  larger 
ones  are  generally  found  in  some  definite  part  of  the 
circulating  system.  Thus,  for  example,  iu  man  the 
Distoma  fusmatobium  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  abdominal,  venous  system ;  in  the  horse,  the 
Sclerostoma  aneurysmaticum  to  the  abdominal  arterial 
system;  and  in  the  porpoise,  the  Pseudalius filuTn  to 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  origin  of 
these  parasites,  but  certain  observations  made  upon 
the  H.  of  the  frog  by  Valentin  (and  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Vulpian),  lead  to  the  belief,  that  some 
of  the  more  minute  forms  are  the  larvffi  of  a  worm 
living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels.  We 
shall  restrict  our  remarks  to  the  H.  occurring  in 
man,  the  horse,  and  the  dog.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  human  H.  is  the  Distoma  hcermatohmm 
already  mentioned.  It  has  only  been  observed  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  very  common,  and  where  it  was 
fonnd  by  Griesinger  117  times  in  363  autopsies. 
The  male,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about 
fifths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  common  Liver  Fluke 
(D.  Jiepaticum)  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  been 
found  iu  the  interior  of  the  portal  vein.  In  the 
various  cases  in  which  distomata  have  occurred  in 
tumours,  they  must  have  been  conveyed  tp  the 
places  iu  which  they  were  found  by  the  blood. 

In  the-  yfear  1865,  Kuysch  discovered  a  large 
number  of  small  worms  in  a  dilatation  of  the  mesen- 
teric artery  of  a  horse.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  a 
second  case  was  noticed,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
such  cases  are  of  extreme  frequency.  These  ver- 
minous aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  arteries  occur  in 
the  ass  and  in  the  mide,  as  well  as  in  the  horse.  The 
worm  found  in  them  is  the  Sderostoma  armatum, 
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one  of  the  Nematoidea,  and  often  more  than  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  old  horses  that  are  chiefly  affected ; 
indeed  they  scarcely  ever  seem  to  escape,  for  Eayer 
found  these  tumours  48  times  in  the  examination 
of  50  worn-out  horses.  For  much  very  interesting 
information  on  this  curious  subject,  iSxe  reader  is 
referred  to  Eayer's  Memoir  in  the  Archiv.,  de  Mede- 
cine  comparee  for  1842. 

In  the  dog,  H.  sufficiently  large  to  be  -visible  to 
the  naked  eye  are  rare.  Thirteen  such  eases  are 
collected  by  Davaine  in  his  TrmtA  des  Entozoaires, 
1860,  the  worm  generally  being  a  filaria.  The 
microscopic  larvse  of  a  nematoid  worm  are  sometimes 
found  in  enormous  quantities  circulating  in  the  blood 
of  this  animal.  From  the  examination  of  the  blood 
of  480  dogs,  Gruby  and  Delafond  beheve  that  1  in 
every  20  of  these  animals  presents  this  peculiarity. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  does  the  presence  of 
these  entozoa  appear  to  affect  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  in  whom  they  reside,  whether  he  be 
man,  horse,  or  dog. — For  further  information  on  this 
subject,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Davaine,  op. 
cii.  pp.  308 — 342,  and  Vogel's  Patlwlogical  Anatomy, 
p.  442,  &o. 

H^MATU'RIA  (Gr.  liaima,  blood,  and  ouron, 
urine),  the  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine,  usually 
from  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  It  is  rather 
a  symptom  than  a  disease,  and  takes  its  character 
from  the  associated  morbid  conditions  of  the  parts 
concerned.  It  is  a  symptom  always  of  some  gravity, 
but  not  very  often  directly  fatal.  Perhaps  the  best 
general  remedy  is  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of 
iron,  given  in  water  in  doses  of  twenty  drops. 

H^MODOEA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  endo- 
genous plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  with 
fibrous  roots,  and  sword-shaped  leaves ;  differing 
from  Iridacece  in  habit,  and  in  having  the  stamens 
six  in  number,  or  if  only  three,  opposite  to  the 
petals.  There  are  about  fifty  known  species,  chiefly 
natives  of  North  and  South  America,  South  Africa, 
the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of 
them  have  beautiful  flowers.  A  red  colour  exists  in 
the  roots  of  some ;  hence  the  name  Blood-eoot  has 
been  given  to  them.  In  this  order  are  ranked  the 
Veliozias  or  Tree  Lilies. 

H^MO'PTYSIS  (Gr.  ptysis,  spitting),  expectorf 
ation  of  blood,  a  very  significant  and  often  danger- 
ous symptom  of  disease  of  the  hmgs  or  heart,  in 
all  cases  of  great  importance,  and  requiring  imme- 
diate attention,  but  apt  to  be  viewed  popularly 
with  a  somewhat  exaggerated  alarm.  It  is  seldom 
directly  fatal.  It  is  rather  as  an  indication  of 
dangerous  disease,  than  from  its  immediate  danger, 
that  it  requires  such  careful  attention ;  but  unques- 
tionably, it  is  a  matter  of  common  prudence  to 
seek  medical  advice  on  the  appearance  of  even  the 
shghtest  tinge  of  blood  in  the  expectoration  from 
the  lungs.  The  gravity  of  this  symptom  depends 
very  much  on  its  cause.  The  treatment  can  scarcely 
be  undertaken  without  a  medical  examination  ;  but 
in  case  of  extremity,  it  may  be  desirable  to  know 
that  repeated  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  (q.  v.),  carried 
even  up  to  the  emetic  effect,  have  often  been  found 
serviceable. 

H^'MORRHAGB  (Gr.  a  bursting  forth  of 
blood),  a  flux  of  blood  from  ruptured  arteries, 
veins,  or  capillaries.    See  Bleeding. 

H-a;'MOE.BHOIDS  (Gr.  flowing  of  blood).  See 
Piles,  for  which  disease  haemorrhoids  is  a  technical 
synonym, 

BLiEMTJS,  MouifT.    See  Balkan. 

H^RB'DITAS  JA'CBNS,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
the  heritable  estate  which  a  deceased  person  has 
left,  as  it  remains  before  the  heir  has  made  up  a 


title  to  it,  and  when  therefore  the  property  lies  to  a 
certain  extent  in  abeyance.  When  a  creditor  of  the 
deceased  wants  to  recover  his  debt,  he  was  formerly 
compelled  by  a  circuitous  process  first  to  compel  the 
heir  to  complete  his  title,  or  declare  his  refusal  to 
do  so  ;  but  now,  by  the  statutes  10  and  11  Vict.  c. 
48,  s.  16,  and  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  27,  he  merely 
raises  an  action  in  the  usual  way,  and  obtains  a 
decree  of  adjudication,  under  which  he  can  help  him- 
self to  the  property.  The  expression  of  hsereditas 
jacens  is  not  used  in  England,  where  similar  niceties 
of  feudal  conveyancing  have  long  been  extinct. 

HiERE'TICO  COMBURB'NDO,  an  old  writ  in 
EngHsh  ecclesiastical  law  for  burning  a  heretic,  now 
abolished  by  29  Char.  11  c.  9. 

HAFF,  a  word  now  obsolete  in  ordinary  speech, 
signifies,  in  the  Danish  language,  the  sea,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  sea.  In  German,  it  occurs 
only  as  the  proper  name  of  three  estuaries  of  peculiar 
form  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic — viz.,  the 
Stettin  Haff  (q.  t.),  the  Frisches  Haff  (q.  v.),  and  the 
Kurisches  Haff  (q.  v.).  Haff-fishing  is  a  term  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland  to  signify  sea-fishing. 

HAFIZ  (one  who  knows  the  Koran  and  the 
Traditions  by  heart),  Mohammed,  Shams-ad-Din 
(Sun  of  Religion),  also  called  Lishan-al-Ghaid 
(Voice  of  Mystery),  an  eminent  Persian  divine, 
philosopher,  and  grammarian,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
poetical  geniuses  of  all  times.  He  was  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  c.  at  Shiraz,  and  early  applied 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  science  and  learning.  His 
proficiency  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  the  then  reigning  House  of 
Muzaffer,  and  he  was  not  only  appointed  teacher  in 
the  royal  family,  but  a  special  college  was  founded 
for  him.  His  spirit  of  independence,  however,  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  worldly  advanoement,  and  not- 
withstanding many  offers  of  princely  favour,  he 
remained  during  his  whole  life  in  the  humble 
condition  of  a  dervish.  The  burden  of  his  poetical 
compositions  is  for  the  most  part  wine,  love, 
nightingales,  flowers— in  fact,  beauty  in  every  form ; 
occasionally  also  the  praise  of  Allah  and  the  Prophet, 
and  reflections  upon  the  instability  of  life  and  its 
joys;  through  all  of  them  there  runs,  however,  a 
withering  contempt  of  all  professional  piety,  mock- 
humility,  and  sanctified  abhorrence  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  These  poems  are  of  such 
exquisite  sweetness,  that  the  poet  has  also  received 
the  name  of  Tsckegerleh  (Sugarhp) ;  and  his  con- 
temporaries speak  of  his  having  drunk  from  the 
fountain  of  life,  a  draught  of  which  was  brought  to 
him,  in  reward  for  lus  untiring  perseverance  in 
study,  and  his  power  of  self-abnegation,  by  Zikhr 
(the  Mohammedan  Elijah)  himself.  No  less  remark- 
able are  the  sudden  and  striking  transitions  in  his 
writings,  and  the  readiness  of  wit  which  he  dis- 
played on  several  noticeable  occasions  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hafiz  was  married,  and  appears  to  have  reached  a 
happy  old  age.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain, 
the  dates  being  variously  given  between  the  years 
791  H.  (1388  A.D.,  the  date  on  his  tombstone),  and 
797  H.  (1394  A.D.).  The  enmity,  however,  which 
had  been  provoked  in  the  breasts  of  the  zealous 
defenders  of  religion  by  the  freedom  of  his  manners, 
and  his  more  than  Sufistic  contempt  for  the  outward 
forms  of  godliness,  broke  out  undisguisedly  at  his 
death.  The  ministers  of  rehgion  refused  to  repeat 
the  usual  prayers  'over  the  dead  body,  and  after 
long  altercations  between  the  members  of  his  family 
and  his  enemies,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question, 
acoor,ding  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  East,  should  bo 
decided  by  lot.  The  result  was  favourable  ;  where- 
upon he  was  buried  with  great  honour.    His  tomb, 
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situated  about  two  milea  to  the  north-east  of 
Shiraz,  has  been  adorned  with  the  greatest  sump- 
tuousnesa  by  princes  and  nobles,  and  is  still  resorted 
to  by  pilgrims  from  all,  parts  of  Persia.  It  has 
been  visited  and  descritoed  by  Ksempfer,  Pietro 
deUa  Valle,  Ohardin,  Le  Bruyn,  Scott  Waring,  W. 
Pranldin,  Ouseley,  and  others. 

How  far  some  of  the  odes  of  H.  are  iond  fide  pro- 
ductions of  a  most  licentious  nature,  or  are  intended 
as  an  aUeeorioal  and  mystical  revdation  of  things 
divine  in  the  manner  of  Suflam  (q.  v.),  as  is  declared 
by  H.'s  pious  admirers,  is  a  question  which  has  at 
different  times  been  raised  before  ecclesiastical  and 
critical  courts.  A.style  brilliant,  yet  clear — imagery 
gorgeous,  yet  clothed  in  pure  and  unaffected  diction 
— undulating  melody  and  classical  harmony,  are  the 
chief  characteristics  of  H.'s  anacreontic  lyrica,  which 
have  not  only  become  the  national  poetry  of  his 
country,  but  are  even  appealed  to  as  an  oracle  on 
most  important  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The 
number  of  their  commentators  is  legion ;  the  most 
valuable  notes,  however,  are  those  of  Shemii,  Sururi, 
Sudi.  The  Divan  was  first  ooUeoted  by  Said 
Kasim  Anvari,  after  the  death  of  the  poet.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  editions  of  H.  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta  (1790  and  1826),  at  Bombay  (1828 
—1850),  at  Cawnpore  (1831),  Bulai  (1834  and  1840), 
Constantinople  (1841),  &c.  A  very  vaJuable  edition 
by  H.  Brockhaus  is  now  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Leipsic.  Of  translations  in  European 
tongues,  we  may  mention  those  of  Eewitzki  in  Latin 
(Vienna,  1771) ;  Richardson,  Jones,  Ouaeley,  Hiadley, 
Eousaeau,  in  English;  and  by  Hammer-PurgstaU 
and  Daumer,  in  German. 

HAG  (Mymne  or  Oastrohranchus),  a  genua  of  carti- 
laginous fishes,  allied  to  lampreya,  and  with  them 
ranked  among  Dermopteroua  Fishes  by  Owen.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  of  low  organisation,  and 
seem  to  coimect  fishes  with  cephalopodons  molluscs. 
The  vertebral  column  is  reduced  to  a  mere  flexible 
cartilaginous  tube,  nor  are  there  any  other  bones. 
The  shape  resembles  that  of  an  eel  or  worm,  and 


Linnaeus  placed  these  animals  among  the  Vermes. 
The  mouth  is  formed  by  a  mere  membranous  ring, 
with  a  single  tooth  on  its  upper  part,  whilst  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  two  rows  of  strong  teeth, 
and  also  performs  the  office  of  a  piston  in  the  use  of 
the  mouth  as  a  sucker.  Around  the  mouth  are 
eight  barbulea  or  cirrhi,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  tentacles  of  the  cuttle-fish,  and 
are  apparently  the  principal  special  organs  of  sensa- 
tion. There  are  no  eyes.  There  are  six  gOl-bags 
on  each  side,  receiving  streams  of  water  from  the 
gullet  {cesopkagus)  by  as  many  tubes,  the  water 
being  admitted  to  the  guUet  by  an  aperture  situated 
rather  on  the  left  side,  and  carried  off  by  a  canal 
which  opens  about  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  the 
length.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  a  naiTow  fin. 
The  skin  is  smooth  and  verv  unctuous. — One  species, 
the  Glutinous  Hag  {M.  glutlnosa  or  G.  coecua),  is 
found  in  the  British  seas,  and  is  more  common  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  where  it  is  an  object  of  dislike  to 
fishermen,  as  they  believe  it  to  enter  by  the  mouths 
of  haddocks  and  other  fishes  caught  in  their  lines, 
and  to  prey  upon  them  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  mere 


skin  and  skeleton.  A  fish  which  has  been  thus 
treated  is  called  a  robbed  fish.  Six  hags  have  been 
taken  out  of  a  single  haddock.  The  hag  is  also 
said  to  make  its  way  into  fishes  throu^  their  skin, 
and  is  therefore  sometimes  called  the  Borer.  Some 
suppose,  however,  that  haga  are  swallowed  by  the 
fishes  on  which  they  afterwards  prey.  The  glutinous 
hag  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  inches,  and  exudes 
a  mucous  fluid,  which  soon  turns  into  a  kind  of 
jelly.  It  is  of  a  dark-bluish  brown  colour  above, 
and  whitish  beneath.  The  quantity  of  mucus  which 
it  exudes  is  so  great  that  a  single  hag,  confined  in 
a  jar  of  water,  soon  turns  it  aU  mto  a  kind  of  jelly. 
The  mucus  is  exuded  from  lateral  pores. 

HAGAE  (LXX.  Agar),  Gen.  xvi.  ff.,  an  Egyp- 
tian bondwoman  of  Sarah.  This  her  Semitic  name 
(the  Egyptian  is  imknown)  has  been  derived  from 
various  roots,  and  has  been  translated  accordingly 
— 'slender,'  'stranger,'  and  'flight'  (in  allusion 
to  her  after-life).  Sarah  having  remained  barren 
up  to  a  very  advanced  age,  at  last  gave  H.  to 
Abraham,  ten  years  after  his  sojourn  in  Canaan,  as 
a  concubine — according  to  the  Eastern  custom — ^in 
the  hope  of  being  '  edified  through  her,'  i.  e.,  estab- 
lishing a  family  of  her  own.  H.  bore  Abraham  a 
son,  whom  he  called  Ishmael  (God  has  heard),  and 
in  whom  he  for  a  time  saw  the  future  father  of  the 
progeny  promised  him.  But  sixteen  years  later, 
and  when  Abraham  was  (we  are  told)  a  hundred 
years  old,  Sarah  herself  bore  Isaac ;  and  we  find 
it  significantly  repeated  nine  times  in  seven  verses 
(Gen.  xxi.  2 — 9)  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
his  paients — ^in  repudiation,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  of  certain  rumours  about  .Isaac's  illegi- 
timacy, spread  by  Hagar.  At ,  last  the  domesfc 
contentions  that  naturally  arose  led  Abraham, 
though  reluctantly,  to  cast  out  H.  together  with 
Ishmael.  How  the  two  fugitives  lost  their  way 
in  the  desert  of  Beersheba;  how  the  water  in  the 
bottle  being  spent,  the  broken-hearted  mother  set 
herself  at  a  distance  from  her  child,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  see  his  death;  how  her  weeping 
and  the  Ipud  voice  of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an 
angel,  who  pointed  out  a  well  (Temzem,  in  the 
enclosure  of  Mecca) — aU  this  forms  one  of  the  most 
touching  and  well-known  narratives  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  New  Testament,  H.  is  referred  to  allegoric- 
ally  as  Mount  Sinai  Or  'the  Jerusalem  which  now 
is'  (Gal.  iv.  22).  Some  rabbinical  traditions  (Ber. 
E.  67  d.)  identity  her  with  Keturah,  the  second  wife 
of  Abraham,  mentioned  Gen.  xxv.  1 ;  others  (Ber. 
E.  51  d.)  make  her  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who, 
seeing  the  miraculous  interference  on  behalf  of 
Abraham  in  Egypt,  said :  '  Better  that  my  daughter 
should  be  the  slave  of  this  man  than  the,  queen  of 
any  other.'  The  Mohammedans  look  upon  H.  as 
the  legal  wife  of  Abraham,  and  she  is  supposed  to 
be  buried  in  Mecca. 

HAGBEEEY.  See  Bied-'chbrry  and  Nettle 
Tbbb. 

HAGBN,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
is  situated  on  the  Volme,  26  miles  west  of  Arns- 
berg.  It  contains  several  churches,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  6920,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  industry 
in  dyeing!  and  printing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  hardware. 

HAGENBACH,  Kakl  Eudolf,  German  theo- 
logian, was  born,  4th  May  1801,  at  Basel,  where 
his  father,  Karl  Eriedrioh  Hagenbach,  author  of 
the  Tentamen  Morce  BasUeensis,  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  botany.  While  at  the  universities 
of  Bonn  and  Berlin,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  direction  given  to  theology  by  Schleiermacher ; 
and  on  his  return  to.  Basel,  le  received,  from  his  ■ 
intercourse  with  De  Wette,  a  fresh  impulse  to  the 
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development  of  his  theological  opinions.  Appointed 
soon  to  an  extraordinary  professorship,  he  was  raised 
in  1828  to  the  position  of  ordinary  professor.  He 
delivered  to  pubho  audiences  heyond  the  university, 
and  has  since  published  through  the  press,  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  Nature  and  History  of  the 
Reformation  ( Wesen  u.  Gesch.  d.  Reformation,  6  Bde., 
1834—1843 ;  3te  Aufl.,  1851—1856),  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Church  {AdUre.  Kirchengesch.,  2  Bde., 
1855—1857),  and  on  the  Church  History  of  the  18th 
and  19th  Centuries  (Kvrchengesch.  d.  18  u.  19  Jalirh., 
2  Bde.,  2te  Aufl.,  1848—1849).  His  tabular  view  of 
the  History  of  Dogmas,  published  in  1828,  is  highly 
praised,  and  his  compend  of  the  same  department 
of  historical  theology  (Lehrhuch.  d.  Dogmengesch.,  2 
Bde.,  1840—1841 ;  4t6  Aufl.,  1858)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  His  Encyklopadie  u.  Method- 
ologie  d.  T/teologischen  Wissenschaften  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  manuals  for  the  student  of  German 
theology,  and  its  popularity  in  the  author's  own 
country  has  already  called  for  five  editions.  A 
History  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  several  volumes 
of  Sermons,  a  Memorial  of  De  Wette,  and  a.  work 
on  Religious  Education  in  the  Gymnasia,  have  also 
come  from  his  pen ;  and  he  has  given  proof  of 
his  poetical  talents  in  two  small  volumes  of  poetry, 
and  in  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  ZiutJier  u.  Seine 
Zeit. — Of  H.'s  brothers,  Johann  Jajkob  has  gained 
distinction  as  an  entomologist,  and  Eduakd  as  a 
physiologist. 

HA'GERSTOWN,  a  town  in  Maryland,  United 
States,  America,  66  niiles  west-north-west  from 
Baltimore.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  nine 
churches,  two  academies,  seven  newspaper-offices, 
court-house,  town-hall,  almshouse,  and  jail.  Pop. 
4000. 

HA'GGADA  (Heb.  from  nagad,  hagged,  to  say, 
relate)  is  the  free,  rabbinical  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  chiefly  for  homUetical  purposes.  As  its 
name  signifies,  Haggada  was  something  '  said '  (not 
'received,'  like  the  authoritative  Halaoha)  (q.  v.): 
legend,  saga,  tale,  gaome,  parable,  allegory ;  in  fact, 
poetry  springing  iip  from  the  sacred  soil,  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  entangled  like  a  primeval  forest. 
On  its  three  principal  directions — the  Pesliat  or 
h'ermeneutical  investigation,  Derush  or  practical 
application,  and  Lod  or  mystical  illustrations — we 
cannot  dwell  here,  nor  can  we  follow  Zunz's  minute 
divisions  of  Haggada  into  :  1.  Targumim ;  2.  Hagga- 
distic  elements  in  Halacha ;  3.  Ethical  Haggada ; 
4.  Historical  Haggada  ;  5.  Secret  esoteric  doctrine ; 
6.  Special  Haggada.  It  flowed  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  for  more  than  a  thousand  years — from  the 
Babylonian  exile  to  the  10th  c.  A.  D. — and  its 
inniunerable  authors  are  either  entirely  anonymous 
or  at  best  pseudonymous.  It  grew  into  immense 
dimensions,  as,  although  orally  delivered,  parts  of 
it  were  gradually  added  in  the  shape  of  marginal 
notes  or  glosses  to  Bible  MSS.,  or  were  committed 
to  writing  in  the  shape  of  independent  collec- 
tions. These  either  followed  the  order  of  the 
Scripture,  and  were  called  after  the  special  biblical 
book  aroimd  which  they  had  woven  their  fabric, 
or  they  Were  arranged  and  called  after  the  Sab- 
batical and  festive  pericopes  on  which  they  treated. 
The  most  extensive  collections,  originally  composed 
of  single  fragments,  which  have  survived  are 
Midrash  Rabboth  (commenced  about  700  A.  D., 
concluded  about  1100  A.D.),  comprising  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  live  Megilloth,  and  the  Pesikta 
(about  700  A.  v.),  which  contains  the  most  complete 
cycle  of  pericopes.  Strangely  enough,  this  latter 
itself  had,  through  the  many  extracts  made  from 
it  at  an  early  period  (Jalkut,  Pesikta,  Rabbathi, 
Sutarta,  &c.),  fallen  into  oblivion  since  the  15th  c, 
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until  Zunz,  in  his  Die  Gottesdienstl.  Vortrdge  der 
Jiiden  (Berlia,  1832),  not  only  proved  its  existence 
^by  evidence,  but  even  restored  it  out  of  these 
fragments  and  parallel  passages;  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  old  MS.,  which  agreed  with  Zunz's 
statements  to  the  minutest  details,  was  found  by 
Steinschneider  at  Oxford. 

For  the  general  form  of  Haggada,  its  language,  its 
sources,  and  its  development,  no  less  than  its  vast 
influence  on  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and 
its  immense  usefulness  for  historical  and  theological 
investigations,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles 
MroBASH  and  Talmud. 

Haggada  shel  Pesqcli  is  the  name  of  a  ritual, 
partly  in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee,  used  on  the 
two  first  evenings  of  the  Passover,  which  contains, 
besides  a  brief  description  of  the  exodus,  extracts 
from  the  Scripture,  the  Mishna,  Tosephta,  Mechiltha, 
Sifri,  and  the  two  Talmuds,  and  some  liturgical 
pieces.  Originally  within  a  very  small  compass, 
it  has  been  extended  to  its  present  larger  size  by 
subsequent  centuries.  Two  'Piutim,'  or  religious 
poems,  were  added  in  the  11th  c,  and  four  more 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  songs  (the  last  originally  a 
German  Volkslied)  as  late  as  the  14th  century.     , 

HA'GGAI  (AggcBus,  Haggceus),  the  tenth  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets,  and  the  first  of  those 
who  prophesied  in  Palestrae  after  the  Baljylonian 
captivity.  Of  his  own  history,  nothing  positive  is 
known.  It  is  related  that  he  was  born  in  Babylon, 
of  priestly  lineage,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  at  a  very 
early  age.  The  Church  Fathers  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  exiles  who  had  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua ;  and  Ewald  infers  from  ii.  3, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  had  seen  the  first 
temple,  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  a  very  old 
man  when  he  composed  his  book.  The  time  of 
his  prophecies,  however,  is  known  with  accuracy 
to  fall  in  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  month  of  the  second 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (cf .  Ezra,  v.  1 ;  vi.  14 ; 
Haggai,  iv.  24)  =  520  B.  c.  Fifteen  years  had  then 
elapsed  since  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple 
had  been  laid ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  the  work  had  been  neglected, 
and  even  the  most  zealous  men  began  to  think  that 
the  time  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  sanctuary 
was  not  yet  at  hand.  Suddenly,  'H.  presented 
himself  before  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  the  high- 
priest,  and  strongly  urged  the  re-establishment  >  of 
the  sanctuary,  pointuig  at  the  same  time  to  the 
famine  in  the  land,  as  the  divine  punishment  for 
the  culpable  neglect  of  the  people,  who  only  thought 
of  their  own  houses,  and  not  of  that  of  God.  His 
words  made  a,  deep  impression,  and  the  building 
was  recommenced  (i.).  The  second  discourse  of  the 
prophet — about  a  month  later — predicts  a  still  greater 
glory  to  the  new  temple  than  had  belonged  to  the 
former  (ii.  3 — 9).  Two  months  afterwards,  he  had  to 
renew  his  reproaches  against  their  inertness,  and  his 
promises  of  a  blessed  future  (ii.  10 — 19).  The  fourth 
prophecy  (ii.  20 — 23),  delivered  on  the  same  day,  is 
directed  to  Zerubbabel,  and  foretells  great  revo- 
lutions and  political,  changes ;  but  he,  Zerubbabel, 
shall  remain  a  '  signet '  in  the  hands  of  God — i.  e., 
the  Jews  and  their  princely  leaders  woiild  not  be 
harmed. 

The  style  of  H.  is  prosaic,  and  labours  under  an 
uncommon  tameness  and  poverty  of  expression, 
principally  apparent  in  the  frequent  repetition,  within 
the  short  space  of  two  chapters,  of  certain  words  and 
phrases,  which  could  not  well  have  been  purposely 
retained  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation  (Eichh. 
Einl.,  s.  599).  There  is  hardly  any  parallelism ;  but 
the  prophet  Tias  endeavoured  to  impart  a  certain 
vivacity  to  his  writing  by  means  of  interrogation. 
The  diction  itself  is,  generally  speaking,  pure  and 
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clear.  H.'s  name  appears  joined  to  that  of 
Zeohariah  in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  tlie  Psalms 
(127  and  145—148  in  bcx.,  125,  126,  145—148  in 
Peshito,  111  and  145  in  Vulgate),  a  circumstance 
which  must  point  to  the  existence  of  an  old  tradi- 
tion about  these  prophets  having  striven  for  the 
re-estahlishment  of  the  music  and  singing  of  the 
psalms  in  the  temple.  Some  critics  suppose  our 
present  book  of  Haggai  to  be  simply  an  epitome  of 
some  larger  book,  or  a  condensation  of  H.'s  orally 
deKvered  prophecies.  However  this  may  be,  they 
have  certainly  not-  gained  in  strength  by  any  such 
compression,  as  must  well  have  been  presumed. 

HAGHE,  LoTJis,  a  well-known  water-colour 
painter  of  the  present  day,  was  born  in  Belgium  in 
1802,  but  settled  in  London  at  an  early  age.  He 
first  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lithographer,  his 
most  splendid  Kthographio  work  being  Roberts's 
'  Sketches  in  the  Holy  Land,  Sjrria,  Idumea,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Nubia.'  Not  less  superb  were  his 
lithographs  of  his  own  drawings  of  old  Flemish 
interiors.  Subsequently,  he  devoted  himself  to 
painting  in  water-colours,  became  a  leading  member 
Of  the  association  formed  to  promote  this  branch 
of  art ;  and  in  the  exhibitions  of  this  Society,  his 
productions  have  always  been  among  the  most 
attractive.  H.  displays  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  scenery  and  history  of  his  native  land.  Among 
his  pictures  may  be  mentioned  the  '  Palace  of  Oour- 
tray,'  and  the  '  Audience  Chamber  at  Bruges,'  which 
are  remarkable  for  their  harmony  of  colour,  fidelity 
in  detail,  and  richness  of  architecture.  He  obtained 
a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 

HAGIO'GEAPHA.    See  Bible. 

HAGUE,  or  The  HAGUE  (Dutch,  Oravenhage), 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  residence  of 
the  king,  is  a  pleasantly  situated,  well-built  town 
in  South  Holland.  Pop.  (in  1860)  80,000.  It  is 
intersected  in  aU  directions  by  canals,  and  shady 
avenues  of  linden-trees,  and  abounds  in  palaces, 
pubUc  buildings,  and  stately  houses.  It  has  a 
good  public  Kbrary,  containing  100,000  volumes,  and 
noble  galleries  of  paintings,  the  choicest  of  which, 
containing  some  of  the  most  precious  chefs-d'cenwre 
of  the  Dutch  school,  is  in  the  palace  of  the  present 
king.  The  town  contains  14  churches,  the  most 
notable  of  which  is  that  of  St  James,  founded  in 
1.308,  and  distinguished  for  its  lofty  hexagoiial  tower 
with  a  peal  of  38  bells.  H.  is  the  seat  of  the 
second  chamber  bf  the  states-general,  and  of  various 
tribunals  and  public  offices,  in  one  of  which  are 
deposited  the  archives  and  state  papers  which  have 
been  preserved  by  the  repubHcan  and  regal  govern- 
ments of  the  country  for  400  years.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  buildings  of 
the  H.  are  the  Gevangenpoort,  or  the  prison  gate- 
house, in  which  Oldenbarnevelt,  the  brothers  De 
Witt,  and  many  others  distinguished  in  the  history 
of  Holland,  have  at  different  periods  been  con- 
fined ;  the  Binnenhof,  in  which  the  former  of  these 
patriots  was  executed,  and-  which,  together  with 
the  Buitenhof,  forms  an  irregular  mass  of  public 
buildings  of  various  ages,  enclosed  by  moats,  and 
approached  by  draw-bridges.  Besides  the  various 
palaces  within  the  H.  itself,  which  are  appropriated 
to  the  residence  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family,  or  to, the  preservation  of  various  national 
collections  of  interest,  the  most  notable  of  which  is 
the  Mauxitz  Huis,  containing  a  splendid  coUeotion 
of  pictures  by  the  Dutch  masters,  the  .palace 
known  as  't  Huis  in  't  Bosch  (The  House  in  the 
Wood),  which  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  noble  wood,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  frescoes  and  other  paintings  which  it 
contains  by  Rubens,  who,  in  oonjunotiou  with  several 


of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  painted  the  Ceiling 
and  walls  of  several  of  the  apartments.  The  H.  is 
essentially  a  city  of  fashion  and  diplomacy,  and 
depends  for  its  prosperity  almost  solely  on  the  court 
and  nobility,  having  no  trade,  and  few  manufactures 
of  any  land  beyond  some  foundries  of  little  import- 
ance, and  several  factories  for  gold  and  silver  wares. 
The  environs  of  the  town  are  covered  with  hand- 
some country-seats,  surrounded  by  fruitful  gardens 
and  well-cultivated  fields ;  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  Ryswick,  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of 
peace  signedihere  in  1697,  and  Schevingen,  a  famous 
bathing-place  on  the  sea-coast,  two  miles  from  the 
town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  cause- 
Way,  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  origin  of  the 
H.  is  very  ancient ;  but  as  far  back  as  1250,  William, 
Duke  of  Holland  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  erected 
a  hunting-seat  there,  on  the  site  of  an  older 
residence  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  16th  c,  it  was 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  states-general;  and 
in  the  next  century,  it  became  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  amongst  others,  of  William  III.  of  England; 
while,  as  the  residence  of  the  stadtholders,  it  waa 
naturally  the  centre  of  the  numerous  important 
negotiations  of  European  diplomacy,  with  which 
they  were  associated.  The  H.  is  connected  by  a 
railway  with  Amsterdam,  36  miles  north,  and 
Rotterdam,  13  miles  south.  ' 

HAGUENAU,  a  pleasant  French  town,  in  the 
department  of  Bas-Eiin,  and  formerly  a  free  town 
of  Germany  and  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  on  the 
Moder;  18  mUes  north-north-east  of  Strasbourg.  It 
was  found.ed  in  1164  by  Frederick  Barbaxossa,  and, 
as  it  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  imperial 
insignia,  it  was  strongly  fortified.  It  successfully 
withstood  many  sieges,  especially  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  but  on  its  occupation  in  1675  by 
the  imperialists,  its  fortifications  were  destroyed. 
On  the  17th  October  and  the  22d  December  1793, 
bloody  battles  took  place  here  between  the  French 
and  Aiistrians,  in  which  the  former  Were  the  victors. 
H.  is  a  place  of  considerable  manufacturing  iudustrv. 
Pop.  7123.  -      ■^ 

HAHNEMANN,  Samtjel,  a  celebrated  German 
physician,  was  born  in  April  1755,  at  Meissen,  a  small 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
Saxony.  His  father — a  painter  of  the  ware  known 
as  Dresden  china — intended  his  son  to  follow  his 
own  occupation,  but  the  boy  displayed  so  ardent  a 
love  of  letters  that  the  head-master  of  the  college 
{FwrstenschvXe)  of  Meissen  afforded  him  gratuitously 
all  the  advantages  of  that  institution,  and  he  remained 
at  it  tin  he  was  20  years  of  age.  He  then  left 
Meissen,  with  20  crowns  as  his  whole  fortune,  and 
went  to'Leipsio,  to  prosecute  his  medical  studies. 
Here  he  maintained  himself  by  translating  works 
out  of  Latin,  French,  and  English  into  German.  By 
his  industry  and  frugality,  he  saved  enough  of  money 
to  enable  him  'to  visit  Vienna,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr  Quarin,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and 
after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  returned  to 
Saxony,  and  settled  in  Dresden  in  the  year  1784. 
Here  he  discovered  a  new  salt  of  mercury,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mercurim  Solubilis  Hdhnemanni, 
and  still  extensively  employed  by  physicians  in 
Germany.  He  also  published  a  monograph  upon 
arsenical  poisoning,  which  is  distinguished  by  such 
accuracy  of  observation  and  clearness  of  diction  as 
to  be  quoted  with  approval  by  Christison  and  other 
modem  toxicologists.  After  spending  four  years  in 
Dresden,  where  he  had  for  a  time  the  direction  of  a 
large  hospital,  he  returned  iu  the  year  1789  to 
Leipsio.  In  the  following  year,  while  translating 
CnUen's  Materia  Medico,  out  of  English  into  German, 
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his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  insufficient 
explanations  advanced  in  that  work  of  the  cure  of 
ague  by  cinchona  bark.  By  way  of  experiment,  he 
took  a  large  dose  of  that  substance,  to  ascertaiu  its 
action  on  the  healthy  body.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  he  experienced  the  symptoms  of  ague ;  and  it 
then  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  reason  why 
cinchona  cures  ague  is  because  it  has  the  power  to  pro- 
duce symptoms  in  a  healthy  person  similar  to  those  of 
ague.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  he 
ransacked  the  records  of  medicine  for  well-attested 
cures  effected  by  single  remedies ;  and  finding  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this  fact,  he  advanced  a  step  further, 
and  proposed  in  an  article  published  in  Hufeland's 
Journal,  in  the  year  1797,  to  apply  this  new  principle 
to  the  discovery  of  the  propOT  jnedicines  for  every 
form  of  disease.  Soon  afterwards,  he  piiblished  a 
case  to  Ulustrate  his  method.  It  was  one  of  a  very 
severe  kind  of  colic  ciired  by  a  strong  dose  of  Vera- 
trum  album.  Before '  this  substance  gave  relief  to 
the  patient,  it  excited  a  severe  aggravation  of  his 
symptoms.  This  induced  H.,  instead  of  drops  and 
grains,  to  give  the  fraction  of  a  drop  or  grain,  and 
he  thus  introduced  infinitesimal  doses.  Some  years 
later,  he  applied  his  new  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  scarlet  fever;  and  finding  that  belladonna  cured 
the  peculiar  type  of  that  disease  which  then  prevailed 
in  Germany,  he  proposed  to  give  this  medicine  as  a 
■prophylactic,  or  preventive  against  scarlet  fever. 
From  that  time  it  has  been  extensively  employed  for 
this  purpose.     In  the  year  1810,  he  published  his 

freat  work  entitled  Organon  of  Medicine,  which  has 
een  translated  into  all  European  languages,  as  well 
as  into  Arabic.  In  this  book  he  fully  expoimded 
his  new  system,  which  he  called  Homceopatny.  See 
HoMCBOPATHT.  His  next  publication  was  a  Materia 
Medica  consisting  of  a  description  of  the  effects  of 
medicines  upon  persons  in  health.  These  works 
were  pubHshed  between  the  years  1810  and  1821, 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  founded  a  school,  and  was 
surrounded  by  disciples.  As  his  system  involved 
the  administration  of  medicines,  each  separately  by 
itself,  and  in  doses  infinitely  minute,  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  of  the  apothecary's  intervention 
between  the  physician  and  the  patient.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  brought 
to  bear  upon  H.  an  act  forbidding  physicians  to 
dispense  their  own  medicines,  and  with  such  effect 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Leipsic.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Anhalt-Kothen  appointed  him  his  physi- 
cian, and  invited  him  to  Hve  at  Kothen.  Thither, 
accordingly,  he  removed  in  the  year  1821,  and  there 
he  prepared  various  new  editions  of  his  Organon 
and  new  volumes  of  his  Materia  Medica  for  publi- 
cation. In  1835,  he  married  a  second  time ;  his  wife 
was  a  French  lady  of  considerable  position  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  left  Kothen,  and  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  .  the  year  1843.  On  the 
centenary  of  his  birth-year,  in  1855,  a  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  at  Leipsic,  at  the  expense 
of  his  disciples  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
other  countries,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  supplied  the  site  in  one  of  the 
public  places  in  their  handsome  town. 

H.  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  displayed 
great  genius,  industry,  and  erudition.  Jean  Paul 
Eichter  calls  him  'a  prodigy  of  philosophy  and 
learning.'  He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  purity  of 
morals,  and  his  life,  as  well  as  his  writings,  was 
characterised  by  strong  natural  piety.  He  left  a 
numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

HAHN-HAHN,   Ida,    Cottntess,    daughter    of 

Karl  Friedrich,  Count  von  Hahn,  a  well-known 

authoress,  was  born  at  Tressow,  in  Meoklenburg- 

Schwerin,  22d  June  1805.    At  the  age  of  21,  she 
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married  a  relative  of  her  own ;  but  the  union 
proving  unhappy,  was  dissolved  in  1829.  The  lady 
sought  consolation  in  poetry  and  travel,  and  visited 
Switzerland,  Vienna,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Sweden, 
and  finally  Syria  and  the  Bast.  In  1850,  sick  of 
her  restless  and  xinsatisfaotory.  mode  of  life,  she 
embraced  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  two  years  later, 
entered  the  mother-house  of  the  Order  of  the  Gpod 
Shepherd  at  Angers.  Her,  writings,  _  consisting  of 
poems,  novels,  and  voyages,  are  voluminous,  and  are 
generally  marked  by  morbid  sentimentality  and 
aristocratic  prejudice.  She  is  sometimes  clever,  and 
even  brilliant,  but  always  superficial.  Several  of  her 
novels  have  been  translated  into  English. 

HAIL,  HAILSTORM.  The  word  haU,  in 
EngHsh,  is  unfortunately  used  to  denote  two  pheno- 
mena of  apparently  different  origin.  In  French,  we 
have  the  terms  grele  and  grSsil — the  former  of  which 
is  haU  proper;  the  latter  denotes  the  fine  grains, 
like  small  shot,  which  often  fall  in  winter,  much 
more  rarely  in  summer,  and  generally  precede  snowi 
The  cause  of  the  latter  seems  to  be  simply  the 
freezing  of  rain-drops  as  they  pass  in  their  fall 
through  a  colder  region  of  air  than  that  where  they 
originated.  We  know  by  baUoon  ascents  and 
various  other  methods  of  observation,  that  even  in 
calm  weather  different  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
have  extremely  different  temperatures,  a  stratum 
far*  under  the  freezing-point  being  often  observed 
between  two  others  comparatively  warm. 

But  that  true  haU,  though  the  process '  of  its 
formation  is  not  yet  perfectly  understood,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  meeting  of  two  nearly  opposite 
currents  of  air — one  hot  and  saturated  with  vapour, 
the  other  very  cold — ^is  rendered  pretty  certain  by 
such  facts  as  the  foUowing.  A  hailstorm  is  gener- 
ally a  merely  local  phenomenon,  or  at  most,  ravages 
a  belt  of  laud  of  no  great  breadth,  though  it  may  be 
of  considerable  length.  Hailstorms  occur  in  the 
greatest  perfection  m  the  warmest  season,  and  at 
the  warmest  period  of  the  day,  and  generally  are 
most  severe  in  the  most  tropical  climates.  A  fall 
of  haU  generally  precedes,  sometimes  accompanies, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  follows  a  thunder-shower.  A 
common  idea,  which  has  found  its  way,  as  many 
popular  prejudices  continually  do,  into  scientific 
treatises,  assigns  electricity  as  the  origin  of  haiL 
But  aU  observation,  rightly  interpreted,  seems  to 
shew  that  electricity  and  hail  are  results  of  the 
game  combination  of  causes. 

When  a  mass  of  air,  saturated  T^ith  vapour,  rises 
to  a  higher  level,  meets  a  cold  one,  there  is,  of 
course,  instant  condensation  of  vapour  into  ice  by 
the  cold  due  to  expansion ;  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  generally  a  rapid  production  of  electricity,  the 
effect  of  which  upon  such  light  masses  as  smaU 
haUstones  is  to  give  them  in  general  rapid  motion 
in  various  directions  successively.  These  motions 
are  in  addition  to  the  vortex  motions  or  eddies, 
caused  in  the  air  by  the  meeting  of  the  rising 
and  descending  currents.  The  smaU  ice-masses 
then  moving  in  all  directions  impinge  upon  each 
other  sometimes  with  great  force,  producing  that 
peculiar  rattling  sound  which  alrnost  invariably 
precedes  a  haU-shower.  At  the  same  time,  by 
a  well-known  property  of  ice  (Reqelation),  the 
impinging  masses  are  frozen  together ;  and  this  pro- 
cess continues  untU  the  weight  of  the  accumulated 
mass  enables  it  to  overcome  the  vortices  and  the  elec- 
trical attractions,  when  it  falls  as  a  larger  or  smaller 
haUstone.  On  examining  such  haUstones,  which 
may  have  any  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  or  even  an  orange,  we  at  once  recognise  the 
composite  character  which  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  mode  of  aggregation.  HaUstones  are  reported 
to  have  fallen  in  tropical  countries  sometimes  as 
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large  as  a  sheep,  sometimes  as  large  as  an  ox,  or 
even  an  elephant !  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
aggregation  in  these  cases  was  produced  by  rege- 
lation  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  a  series  of 
large  masses  had  impinged  on  each  other,  having 
fallen  suceessivdy  on  the  same  spot.  Whether  this 
be  the  true  explanation  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  in 
British  India,  at  the  warmest  season,  haUstones  have 
remained  of  considerable  size  for  many  days  after 
their  fall.  A  curious  instance  of  the  fall  of  large 
hail,  or  rather  ice-masses,  ooourred  on  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  off  the  Cape  in  January  1860.  Here 
the  stones  were  the  size  of  half -bricks,  and  beat  several 
of  the  crew  off  the  rigging,  doing  serious  injury. 

We  may  conclude  by  a  description  (taken  from 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1790)  of  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  hailstorms  that  has  occurred  in 
Europe  for  many  years  back.  It  illustrates  very 
happily  the  greater  part  of  what  we  have  said 
about  the  origin  of  this  meteor.  This  storm  passed 
over  parts  of  HoHand  and  France  in  July  1788. 
It  travelled  simultaneously  along  two  lines  nearly 
parallel — the  eastern  one  had  a  breadth  of  from 
half  a  league  to  five  leagues,  the  western  of  from 
three  to  five  leagues.  The  space  between  was  visited 
only  by  heavy  rain ;  its  breadth  varied  from  three 
to  five  and  a  half  leagues.  At  the  outer  border 
of  each,  there  was  also  heavy  rain,  but  we  are  not 
told  how  fajr  it  extended.  The  general  direction 
of  the  meteor  was  from  south-west  to  north-east. 
The  length  was  at  least  a  hundred  leagues ;  but 
from  other  reports,  it  may  be  gathered  that  it 
reaUy  extended  to  nearly  two  hundred.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  (have 
traveUed  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  sixteen  and  a 
half  leagues  per  hour  towards  the  Baltic,  where 
it  was  lost  sight  of.  The  hail  only  fell  for  about 
seven  and  a  half  minutes  at  any  one  place.  The 
hailstones  were  generally  of  irregular  form,  the 
heaviest  weighed  about  eight  French  ounces.  This 
storm  devastated  1039  parishes  in  France  alone, 
and  an  official  inquiry  fixed  the  damage  at  about 
24,690,000  francs — ^nearly  a  mitUon  of  English  money. 

HAIMHALDA'RB,  an  old  Scotch  law-term, 
meaning  to  recover  one's  goods  and  bring  them 
home  again — now  disused. 

HAI'MSTJCKEW,  or  HAMESUCKEN,  a  Scotch 
law-term,  denoting  the  offence  of  felorfiously  assault- 
ing a  man  in  his  own  house  or  lodgings.  This  was 
an  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  offence  of  assault. 
It  was  not  so  in  England,  where  there  is  no  peculiar 
name  to  distinguish  this  from  other  assaults. 

HAIMU'EA  {Erythrinus  macrodon),  a  large  fresh- 
water fish,  of  Guia,na,  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 


Haimui'a. 

It  belongs  to  a  small  family  of  fishes,  Eryihrinidce, 
exhibiting  relations  to  the  herring,  sakaoii,  and  carp 
families.  It  is  sometimes  four  feet  in  length.  The 
teeth  are  large,  and  so  formidable,  that  instances 
are  said  to  have  occurred  of  a  captured  H.  biting  off 
a  man's  hand.  The  H.  abounds  particularly  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  rivers  of  Guiana. 


HAINA'N,  a  large  island  in  the  China  Sea, 
constituting  a  department  of  the  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  is  about  180  miles  lone  and  100  broad,  and 
is  separated  from  the  maitlland  by  a  strait  IS 
miles  wide,  filled  with  shoals  and  reefs.  Its  prin- 
cipal city,  Kiung-chau,  in  20°  ?'  N.  lat.,  and  110° 
15'  E.  long.,  is  the 'most  southern  of  the  ports  open 
for  trade.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  mountain-, 
ous,  and  the  inhabitants  give  but  a  partial  sub- 
mission to  the  Chinese.  The  population  is  about 
1,500,000.  Its  productions  are  rice,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  timber,  and  wax.  Typhoons 
or  cyclones  are  frequent  off  the  coast  during  the 
summer  liionths.  Whaling  is  piu^sued  here  with 
success  by  Chinese  fishermen. 

HAIlSrATJT,,  or  HAINATJLT  (Ger.  Hmnegm), 
a  frontier  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  province  of  Nainur,  on  the  N.  by  the 
provinces  of  Brabant  and  East  and  West  Flanders, 
and  on  the  S.W.  by  France.  Area,  1424  square 
miles  ;  pop.  (1859)  801,441.  The  surface  consists  in 
the  north  and  west  of  flat  and  fruitful  plains,  the 
south  is  occupied  by  the  Forest  of  Ardennes.  Hills 
occur  only  in  the  south-east,  and  consequently  the 
course  of  most  of  the  rivers  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Haine 
— from  which  the  province  has  its  name — the 
Scheldt,  the  Dendre,  and  the  Sambre,  the  last  a 
tributary  of  the  Meuse.  The  soil  is  highly  produc- 
tive; wheat  and  flax  are  very  extensively  grown. 
Excellent  breeds  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep 
are  reared.  Toward  the  west,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mens,  are  very  extensive  coal-fields.  In  1856, 
there  were  in  this  district  92  mines,  giving  employ- 
ment to  53,868  workmen,  who  raised  6,219,132  tons. 
Iron  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
marble,  building  stone,  and  limestone  are  quarried. 
Coal  is  largely  exported;  Linen,  porcelain,  and  pens 
are  extensively  manufactured. 

HAINAXTT,  Fkench.  See  the  French  depart- 
ment of  NOKD. 

HAI'ISTBUEG,  or  HAIMBURG,  a  small  but  old 
and  interesting  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land 
of  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  27  miles  east-south-east  of  Vienna,  and 
two  miles  I  from  the  Hungarian  frontier.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  pierced  by  two  castellated 
gates,  and  contains  an  imperial  tobacco  factory,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  an  institution  for  cadets,  and 
am  infantry  school.  Among  its  more  notable  edifices 
are  the  town-house,  with  a  Romari  altar,  a  tower, 
called  tlie  Eoihan  tower,  with  the  supposed  statue 
of  Attila,  and  on  the  siunmit  of  the  Castle  Hill  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  destroyed  in  1596,  when  its 
powder-maga^e  was  struck  by  lightning.  Pop. 
4150. 

Many  consider  H.  the  ancient  Oamuntum,  once  an 
important  Roman  stronghold,  and  the  station  of  the 
Danubian  fleet,  and  which  rose  to  its  highest  pros- 
perity during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  considerable  remains 
of  the  fortifications  of  Gamuntum  are  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  A  Roman  aqueduct  still  supplies 
the  market  of  H.  with  water.  In  the  Nihdwngenlied, 
the  castle  of  Hainburg  is  called  Heimburc,  the  border 
fortress  of  the  country  of  the  Huns.  It  was  forcibly 
torn  from  the  Hungarians  in  1042  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  it  became  a  residence  of 
the  Austrian  princes. 

HAIR,  including  bristles,  wool,  fur,  &c.,  is  a 
modification  of  the  Epidermis  (q.  v.)^  and  consists 
essentially  of  nucleated  particles.  An  ordinary 
hair  consists  of  a  shaft  and  a  bulb.  The  shaft 
is  that  part  which  is  fully  formed,  and  projects 
beyond  the  surface.      If  we  trace   it  to  the  skin, 
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HAIR. 


we  find  it  rooted  in  a  follicle  in  tlie  cutis  or  true 
Bkin,  or  even  in  the  connective  or  cellular  tissue 
beneath  it.  This  follicle  is  bulbous  at  its  deepest 
part,  Hke  the  hair  which  it  contains,  and  its  sides 
are  lined  with  a  layer  of  cells  continuous  with  the 
epidermis.  The  layer  (6)  in  fig.  1,  according  to  Todd 
and  Bowman  (Physiological  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  417), 
'resembles  the  cuticle  in  the  rounded  form  of  its 


Kg.  1. 
Magnified  section  of  bulb  of  a  small  black  human  hair. 
(I,  basement  membrane  of  the  follicle ;  &,  layer  of  epidermic 
cells  resting  upon  it;  c,  layer  of  imbricated  cells,  forming 
the  outer  lamina,  or  cortex^  of  the  hair ;  d,  more  bulky  cells 
containing  pigment;  e,  a  mass  of  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  hair, 
loaded  with  pigment. 

deep  cells,  and  the  scaly  character  of  the  more 
superficial  ones,  which  are  here  in  contact  with  the 
outside  of  the  hair  (c).  The,  hair  grows  from  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  the  cells  of  the  deepest 
stratum  gradually  enlarge  as  they  mount  in  the  soft 
bulb  of  the  hair,  which  owes  its  size  to  this  circum- 
stance. If  the  hair  is  to  be  coloured,  the  pigment 
cells  are  also  here  developed.'  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  bulb  become  loaded 
with  pigment  at  one  period,  and  not  at  another,  so 
that,  as  they  pass  upwards  in  the  shaft,  a  dark 
central- tract  is  prodviced,  of  greater  or  less  length, 
and  the  hair  appears  here  and  there  to  be  tubular  (e). 
The  shaft  is  much  narrower  than  the  bulb,  and  is 
produced  by  the  rather  abrupt  condensation  and 
elongation  into  hard  fibres  of  the  cells,  both  of  those 
whiSi  contain  pigments  and  those  which  do  not.' 
If  the  tissue  is  softened  by  acetic  acid,  these  fibres 
may  be  readily  seen  under  the 
microscope  ;  they  seem  to  be  united 
into  a  solid  rod  by  a  material 
similar  to  that  which  cements  the 
scales  of  the  cuticle.  The  central 
cells,  when  filled  with  pigment,  have 
less  tendencjr  to  become  fibrous 
■p.     2  than  those  lying  more  externally; 

c     r  .      f  i„.™.n  and  hence   some   writers   have  de- 
Surface  of  human        ■■,     t  ,^  ,  ,   „       • 
hair,  magnified,    scnbed  the  centre  as  a  medulla,  m 
distinction   from  the   more  fibrous 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  they  term  the  cortex.    (This 
tubular  character  is  constant  in  the  hair  of  many 
animals,  but  is  very  variable  in  human  hair,  and 
even  in  the   same   hair  at   different  parts   of   its 
length.)      The  term  cortex  or  iari  is   more  cor- 
rectly applied  to  the  single  outermost  layer  of  cells 
which  overlap  one  another,  and  cause  the  sinuous 
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transverse  lines  which  are  seen  on  examining  a  hair 
vmder  the  microscope. 

In  some  hairs,  especially  those  which  act  as  tactile 
organs  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (as,  for  instance, 
in  the  whiskers  of  the  various  cats),  a  true  papilla, 
furnished  with  nerves  and  capillaries,  projects  into 
the  hair-bulb,  and  an  approach  to  this  papillary 
projection  may  oftep  be  seen  in  human  hairs. 

The  hairs,  like  epidermis,  are  thus  seen  to  be 
organised,  and  to  maintain  a  vital,  although  not 
usually  a  vascular  connection  vidth  the  body.  The 
colour  of  hair  seems  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  sepia  tint  in  dark  hair, 
blood-red  in  red  hair,  and  yellowish  in  fair  hair. 
This  oil  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  and 
the  hair  is  then  left  of  a  grayish  yellow  tint.  The 
chemical  composition  of  hair  closely  resembles  that 
of  horn,  and  will  be  described  in  the  article  Horny 
Tissues. 

Hair  is  extremely  strong  and  elastic,  and  hence  its 
uses  for  the  construction  of  fishing-lines,  the  stuffing 
of  cushions,  balls,  &c.  Amongst  its  other  physical 
properties,  we  may  mention  that,  when  dry  and 
warm,  it  is  easily  rendered  electrical,  and  that  it  is 
extremely  hygroscopioal;  readily  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  no  doubt  from  the  body 
also,  and  yielding  it  again  by  evaporation  when  the 
air  is  dry.  Hairs  elongate  very  considerably  when 
moist — a  property  of  which  Saussure  availed  him- 
self in  the  construction  of  his  hygrometer,  in  which 
a  human  hair,  by  its  elongation  and  contraction, 
according  as  the  atmosphere  is  moist  or  dry,  is  made 
to  turn  a  delicate  index. 

Hairs  are  fotmd  on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
human  body,  except  the  palms  of  the  han,d3  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  they  differ,  however,  extremely  in 
length,  thickness,  shape,  and  colour,  according  to 
situation,  age,  sex,  or  race.  The  differences  depend- 
ent on  situation,  age,  and  sex,  are  so  obvious  that 
we  shall  pass  them  over  without  notice,  and  proceed 
to  the  most  important  differences  dependent  on  race. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  hair  that  grows 
on  the  human  body,  liiere  are  great  differences  in 
different  races.  The  Mongols,  and  other  northern 
Asiatics  who  are  similar  to  them,  are  noted  for  the 
deficiency  of  their  hair  and  for  scanty  beards,  and 
the  same  character  is  ascribed  to  all  the  American 
nations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  Ainos, 
or  in  the  Kurilian  race,  there  are  individuals  who 
have  the  hair  growing  down  the  back,  and  covering 
nearly  the  whole  body.  The  northern  Asiatics  and 
the  Americans  have  generally  straight  lank  hair, 
while  Europeans  have  it  sometimes  straight  and 
fiowing,  and  occasionally  curled  and  crisped.  Negroes 
present  every  possible  gradation,  from  a  completely 
crisp,  or  what  is  termed  woolly  hair,  to  merely 
curled,  and  even  to  flowing  hair;  and  a  similar 
observation  holds  regarding  the  natives  of  the  islands 
in  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  As  there  is  a  gener- 
ally dimised  opinion  that  the  head  of  the  African  is 
covered  with  a  species  of  wool  instead  of  with  true 
hair,  we  may  mention  that  all  true  wools  which  have 
been  examined  microscopically  (as  merino  wool,  the 
wool  of  the  tiger,  rabbit,  bear,  seal,  and  wolf-dog, 
which  were  investigated  by  the  late  Mr  Youatt), 
present  a  more  or  less  sharply  serrated  or  jagged 
surface,  while -hairs  present  merely  an  imbricated 
appearance.  This  characteristic  of  wool  is  shewn  in 
fig.  3,  where  a  represents  a  fibre  of  merino  wool, 
viewed  as  a  transparent,  and  6  as  an  opaque  object. 
'  Hairs  of  a  negro,  of  a  mulatto,  of  Europeans,  and 
of  some  Abyssinians,  sent  to  me  (says  Dr  Prichard) 
by  M.  d'Abbadie,  the  celebrated  traveller,  we're, 
together  with  the  wool  of  a  southdown  sheep,  viewed 
both  as  transparent  and  opaque  Ibodies.  The  fila- 
ment of  wool  had  a  very  rough  and  irregular  surface; 
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the  filament  of  negro's  hair,  which  was  extremely 
unlike  that  of  wool  and  of  all  the  other  varieties 
mentioned,  had  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder,  and 
the  colouruig  matter  was  apparently  much  more 


Fig.  3. 

Fibre  of  Wool, 

abundant  than  in  the  others.'  It  is  in  consequence 
of  the  above  named  difference  between  hair  and  wool 
that,  although  the  former  will  entangle  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  will  not  felt  into  a  compact  mass,  which  is 
the  characteristic  property  of  good  wool. 

The  grayness  of  hair  in  advanced  life  results  from 
a  deficient  secretion  of  pigment.  Well-authenticated 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  hair  has  grown  gray 
or  white  in  a  single  night',  from  the  influence  of 
fear,  distress,  or  any  variety  of  strong  mental  excite- 
ment. It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Vauquelin  suggested  that  it  might  result  from  the 
secretion  at  the  bulb  of  some  fluid  (perhaps  an  acid), 
which  percolates  the  hair,  and  chemically  destroys 
the  colouring  matter. 

The  chief  use  of  the  hair,  and  particularly  of 
the  fur  of  various  mammals  which  is  especially 
developed  in  the  winter,  is  to  protect  the  body  from 
external  ^Id.  Except  on  the  scalp,  and  on  the 
throat,  thH  cannot  be  considered  as  applying  to  man. 
What,  then,  are  the  uses  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  and 
especially  on  the  upper  lip  ?  We  shall  ajiswer  this 
question  with  an  extract  from  an  article  '  On  the 
Use  of  the  Hair'  in  Tlie  Lancet  for  November  3, 
1860 :  '  Mr  Chadwiok,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
sanitary  reform,  tells  us  that  he  was  once  very  much 
struck  by-seeing  some  blacksmiths  who  wore  beards, 
with  their  moustaches  discoloured  by  a  quantity  of 
iron  dust  which  had  accumulated  amongst  the  hairs: 
Turning  it  over  in  his  mind,  it  struck  mm  that  had 
not  the  dust  been  so  arrested  by  a  natural  respirator, 
it  must  have  found  its  way  into  the  lungs,  where  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  productive  of 
eVil  consequences.  He  hence '  rightly  advised  that 
the  razor  should  be  discarded  by  labourers  in  all 
dusty  trades — such  as  millers,  bakers,  masons,  &o. ; 
by  workmen  employed  in  grinding  iron  or  steel; 
and  by  travellers^  on  dusty  roads.  In  hot,  sandy 
countries,  the  use  of  the  beard  is  soon  discovered ; 
and  travellers  in  Syria  and  Egypt  find  it  necessary 
to  defend  their  mouths  against  the  entrance  of  the 
hot  air  of  the  desert.  But  not  against  dust  alone  is 
the  facial  hair  a  protection;  it  is  the  best  barrier 
against  cold  air,  biting  winds,  and  wheezy  fogs  that 

a    Northman  can  obtain According  to  Mr 

Chadwick,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  French 
army,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  beards,  enjoy  a  special  immunity  against 
bronchial  affections.'  In  corroboration  of  the  last- 
named  fact,  we  may  mention  another  of  a  still 
more  striking  character.  During  the  long-continued 
search  for  Eranklin's  expedition,  a  transport  vessel, 
the  North  Star,  was  frozen  up  during  one  of  the 
severest  arctic  winters  on  record,  in  Wolstenholme 
Sound.  The  crew  maintained  their  health  perfectly 
during  aH  the  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed.  On 
their  retvfrn  to  England  in  the  early  summer,  they 
shaved  off  the  hair  that  had  been  growing  arouijd  the 
mouth  and  throat  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  within  a  week  every  man  was  on  the  sick  list 
with  some  form  of  brondiial  or  pulmonary  disorder. 


The  length  to  which  the  hair  of  the  head  may  grow 
normally,'  especially  in  women,  is  veijy  considferable. 
In  the  '  Hair  Court '  of  the  International  Exhibition 
(1862),  there  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  jet-black 
hair  (British,  we  believe)  measuring  74  inches. 

Oases  occasionally  occur  where  there  is  an  abnor- 
mal abundance  of  hair  of  considerable  length  in 
women,  on  parts  where  the  hair  is  usually  little 
more  than  dTown.  A  hairy  lady,  named  Julia  Pas- 
trana, supposed  to  be  a  Mexican,  was  a  few  years  ago 
exhibited  in  London.  Her  embalmed  body  is  now 
(1862)  being  exhibited  in  that  city,  and  we  extract 
the  following  remarks  from  a  memoir  on  her  in  The 
Lancet  for  May  3  :  'The  ears,  and  aU  parts  of  the 
face  except  the  eyes,  were  covered  with  hair  of 
different  lengths.  The  beard  was  tolerably  thick, 
the  hairs  composing  it  being  straight,  black,  and 
bristly,  the  part  of  it  which  grew  on  the  sides  of  the 
chin  hanging  down  like  two  plaits.  .  .  .  The  upper 
portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  hinder  sur- 
face of  the  ears,  were  covered  with  hairs.  On  the 
shoulders  and  legs,  the  hairs  were  as  abundant  as 
they  are  occasionally  seen  on  very  powerful  men.' 

Dr  Chowne  has  described  similar  but  less  marked 
cases  of  hairy  women  in  The  Lancet  for  1843. 

HAIR-DRESSING.  As  a  matter  of  convenience, 
as  well  as  of  taste'  and  fashion,  the  dressing  of  the 
hair  has  received  much  attention  in  all  civilised 
nations,  ancient  and  modem.  The  growth  of  hair 
on  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  male  face  has 
caused  some  perplexity  in  management,  and  as  a 
method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  shaving  has 
been  resorted  to,  although  at  the  sacrifice  of  what 
nature  gives  to  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female 
countenance,  and  also  to  protect  the  respiratory 
organs.  See  Beard.  The  Jews,  by  their  scriptural 
law,  were  enjoined  not  to  shave.  The  Romans 
shaved,  and  so  did  their  immediate  successors,  the 
Romanised  Britons.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  did  not 
shave,  and  wore  long  hair.  The  Normans  shaved, 
but  they,  too,  adopted  long  hair  as  a  fashion ;  and 
from  them,  and  the  more  modern  French,  the 
courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  17th  c.  adopted  the 
practice  of  wearing  those  flowing  'love-locks'  which 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Puritans.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  management  of  ladies'  hair,  that  the  art  of 
the  professional  hair-dresser  was  in  those  times 
mainly  exercised.  In  the  18th  c,  through  the 
iiiiuence  of  French  fashions, 
the  dressing  of  hair,  male 
and  female,  rose  to  a  great 
pitch  ,  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  The  hair  of  a  lady  of 
fashion  was  frizzed  up  in 
convolutions  and  curls,  de- 
corated with  ribbons,  jewels, 
and  feathers,  and  filled  with 
pomatum  and  powder  to  a 
degree  perfectly  monstrous. 
The  adjoining  figure  repre- 
sents one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary head-dresses.  ,  As 
women  of  less  exalted  rank 
slavishly  attempted  to  follow 
these  absurdities,  the  busi- 
ness of  dressing  hair  was 
extensively  followed.  The 
cost  of  a  full  dressing  being, 
however,  too  high  to  be 
lightly  incurred,  often  one  dressing  was  made  to 
suffice  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  during  which  period 
such  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  greasy  fabric 
undisturbed,  that  it  became  the  resort  of  insects, 
and  how  to  extinguish  these  odious  pests"  was  in 
itself  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  From  pressure 
of  business,  it  frequently  happened  that,  previous  to 
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balls,  ladies'  hair  had  to  be  dressed  one  or  two  days 
in  advance;  and  to  keep  the  head-dress  uninjured, 
the  lady  sat  in  a  chair  perhaps  two  nights,  instead 
of  going  to  bed.  The  writer  of  this  has  conversed 
with  a  lady  who  in  this  manner  sat  up  one  night 
for  the  sake  of  her  finely  powdered  and  frizzed-up 
hair.  A  taxation  on  hair-powder,  along  with  the 
simpKfication  of  fashions  consequent  on  the  French 
revolution,  not  only  expelled  hair-powder  and  per- 
ruques,  but  brought  the  profession  of  hair-dresser 
within  reasonable  bounds.  As  regards  ladies'  hair, 
fashion  now  seems  to  alternate  between  braids  and 
curls,  though  on  this,  as  on  various  other  points,  it 
would  be  well  that  each  lady  studied  that  which 
would  be  most  becoming  to  her  person  and  com- 
plexion. With  respect  to  men's  hair,  short  cutting 
is  now  universal,  and  any  iudulgence  in  long  hair 
behiud  is  thought  to  mark  a  degree  of  slovenliness 
or  whimsicality  of  fancy.  Pursued  as  an  ordinary 
business  in  England  and  continental  countries,  hair- 
dressing  in  the  'United  States  is  entirely  resigned 
to  men  of  colour,  and  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  hotels  they  are  provided  with  workrooms. 

Innumerable  are  the  oils,  essences,  and  pomades 
which  are  vended  for  the  hair,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  improve  and  nourish  it.  According  to  the 
experience  of  the  best  perruquiers,  all  such  appli- 
cations, any  unguent  in  particular,  and  however 
sanctioned  by  tradition,  are  injurious.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  regular  but  not  violent  brushing  is 
preferable  for  maintaiuing  cleanliness  and  glossiness. 
When  the  head  becomes  aflfected  with  scurf  which 
the  brush  does  not  remove,  let  the  following  effica- 
cious and  simple  method  of  purification  be  adopted. 
Beat  up  an  egg,  and  rub  it  well  in  all  over  the  head; 
then  pour  over  it  warm  water,  which,  while  removing 
the  egg,  win  likewise  carry  away  all  the  scurf ;  lastly, 
dry  thoroughly  with  a  cloth.  The  head  may  be  hung 
over  a  small  tub  during  the  process.  After  this,  the 
hair  will  be  very  clean,  and  wiU  take  on  a  fine  gloss 
with  a  brush.  On  no  account  use  sharp  combs  to 
clean  the  head,  for  they  are  apt  to  irritate  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  and  after  all  fail  in  the  desired  object, 

HAIK.  DYES.  Various  means  have  been  adopted 
for  changing  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair  to  a 
more  favoured  one,  and  for  hiding  the  approaches  of 
age,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  gray  hairs. 
These  usually  consist  in  washing  the  hair  with  a 
solution  of  some  metallic  salt  known  to  have  the 
effect  of  darkening  its  colour.  These  are  the  salts 
or  oxides  of  silver,  mercury,  lead,  and  bismuth.  The 
most  perfect  ijiode  of  dyeing  the  hair,  however,  is 
that  of  previously  preparing  it  by  a  complete  soak- 
ing with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium;  the 
strength  of  this  solution  must  depend  on  the  depth 
of  tint  intended  to  be  given  ;  the  stronger  the  solu- 
tion, the  darker  the  colour  will  be.  When  thoroughly 
wetted,  the  hair  is  allowed  to  dry  partially ;  and 
whilst  stUl  damp,  it  is  to  be  again  thoroughly 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also  pro- 
portioned in  strength  by  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case 
of  the  solution  first  applied.  This  makes  a  very 
permanent  dye,  which  only  requires  renewing  as 
the  new  growth  of  hair  becomes  conspicuous.  The 
fashion  of  dyeing  the  hair  is  very  ancient,  and  belongs 
as  much'  to  savage  as  to  civilised  nations ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  vegetable  dyes  have  been 
chiefly  used ;  and  the  ladies  of  China  and  j  other 
eastern  countries  also  resort  to  the  same :  the  juice 
of  the  petals  of  Hibiscus  Trionum,  the  Sladder- 
Ketmia,  and  probably  other  species  of  Hibiscus,  is 
in  general  use  with  them. 

The  detection  of  stained  hair  is  sometimes  an 
object  of  medico-legal  investigation.  Lead  may  be 
detecte'd  by  boiling  the  hair  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
then  applying  the  tests  for  Lead  (q.  v.)  to  the  acid 


solution ;  while  the  presence  of  silver  may  be  shewn 
by  digesting  the  hair  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or 
chlorine  water,  when  the  resulting  chloride  of  sUver 
may  be  dissolved  out  with  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  submitted  to  the  ordinary  tests  for  Silver  (q.  v.), 

HAIR  GRASS  (Aira),  a  genus  of  grasses, 
having  loosely  panicled  flowers,  and  two  unequal 
glumes  containing  two  perfect  florets,  each  with 
two  thin  membranous  palete,  of  which  the  outer  is 
generally  awned  near  the  base.  The  species  are 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates.  A  number 
of.  them  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are 
of  very  humble  growth,  and  are  chiefly  found  in 
moors,  sandy  pastures,  and  other  situations  where 
the  son  is  unfertile.  The  Totted  H.,.  or  TmiFY 
H.  (A.  ccespitosa),  common  in  better  pastures  and 
meadows,  is  a  beautiful  grass  when  in  flower,  but 
forms  coarse  tufts;  has  very  rough  leaves,  which, 
if  drawn  roughly  across  the  hand,  inflict  consider- 
able wounds,  whence  the  plant  sometimes  receives 
the  name  of  'Cutting  Grass.'  It  is  rejected  by 
cattle,  if  other  herbage  is  within  their  reach.  It 
attains  a  height  of  2-— 4  feet,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  thatching  ricks  of  hay  or  corn,  and  in  some 
places  for  making  mats.  It  grows  luxuriantly  in 
moist  situations,  and  indicates  a  soil  in  want  of 
draining.  It  is  sometimes  tolerated,  in  order  to  add 
to  the  bulk  of  Bog  Hay  in  moorish  groimds,  but  is 
carefully  extirpated  wherever  agricultural  improve- 
ment taies  place.  For  its  extirpation,  drainage  is 
requisite  above  all  things ;  but  the  digging  out  of 
the  tufts  is  also  practised,  and  other  grasses  are 
sown  instead.  This  grass  is,  however,  sometimes 
sown  to  form  cover  for  game,  particularly  hares  ; 
and  in  marshy  situations,  for  snipes  and  wild  fowl. 
It  is  the  vnndlestrae  of  the  Scotch. — Allied  to  the 
genus  Aird  is  OaJtdbrosa  (q.  v.). 

HAIR  MANUPACTTTBES.  These  consist  of 
fabrics  woven  or  felted  of  various  kinds  of  hair  j 
brushes  made  of  particular  kinds  of  hair;  and 
ornamental  hair- work. 

Woven  Fabrics. — The  most  important  in  this 
country  is  the  horse-hair  cloth  so  extensively  used 
for  covering  the  seats  of  chairs,  couches,  and  other 
articles  of  fmniture ;  this  is  made  of  the  long  hair 
of  horses'  tails.  As  the  hair  is  of  such  various 
colours,  it  is  necessary  to  dye  all  the  darker  shades 
so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  glossy  black  ;  this  is 
done  by  logwood  and  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas) 
in  the  following  manner.  The  hair  must  first  be 
cleansed  and  deprived  of  its  grease  by  soaking  it  in 
lime-water  for  a  day ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  the 
dye- vat,  which  is  thus  prepare^  for  a  hundredweight 
of  hair.  Sufficient  water  to  fill  a  boiler  large  enough 
to  receive  the  hair,  is  boiled  with  60  lbs.  of  cut 
logwood  for  three  hours,  after  which  it  is  suffered  to 
cool,  when  2  lbs.  of  copperas  are  added.  This  con- 
stitutes the  bath,  as  it  is  called ;  and  the  hair,  after 
being  removed  from  the  lime-water,  and  well  washed 
in  soft-water,  either  rain  or  river,  is  immersed  in  it 
for  24  hours ;  it  is  then  removed,  and  again  washed, 
to  free  it  from  the  superfluous  dye,  dried,  and  shaken 
out  ready  for  use.  Perfectly  wMte  horse-hair  can 
be  dyed  various  colours,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
receive  the  brighter  ones,  hence  it  has  been  much 
used  of  late  years  to  produce  ornamental  hair-doths, 
which  are  in-  great  request  abroad,  especially  in 
South  America.  The  weaving  of  horse-hair  cloth 
is  different  from  that  of;  other  tissues,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shortness  of  the  hair,  which  for  the 
same  reason,  can  only  be  used  for  the  weft,  except 
in  the  open  or  sieve  cloth  which  is  only  made 
in  small  squares  for  the  sieve-makers.  Each  hair 
has  to  be  worked  singly,  and  the  loom  requires 
two  persons  to  work  it.     The  warp  used  is  either 
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worsted,  cotton,  or  linen  yam,  generally  tHe  last 
The  hairs  for  the  weft  are  kept  wet  by  the  side 
of  the  weaver,  and  are  handed  to  him  one  by  one. 
He  receives  them  on  a  kind  of  hook  at  the  end  of 
his  shuttle,  the  hook  catching  a  knot  tied  by  the 
attendant  child  who  hands  the  hair.  In  other 
respects,  the  weaving  differs  little  in  its  general 
character  from  that  ordinarily  employed  for  other 
fabrics.  When  the  web  is  completed,  it  is  dressed  by 
calendering,  which  gives  it  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface,  ft  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  popular  taste 
in  Great  Britain  does  not  turn  to  the  ornamental 
kinds,  which  are  not  only  very  beautiful,  but  are 
durable  and  easily  cleaned.  The  true  crinoline 
cloth,  for  ladies'  dresses,  &c.,  was  at  first  made  of 
horse-hair,  usually  the  white  kind ;  but  the  immense 
demand  led  to  the  intiroductiou  of  Agave  or  Aloe 
fibre,  which  soon  supjjlanted  it  for  most  purposes," 
except  the  manufacture  of  bonnets,  for  which 
it  is  largely  employed  both  as  a  maierial  for  the 
body  of  the  bonnet  and  also  as  a  trimming.  The 
trade  in  crinoline  trimming  in  Switzerland  and 
France  is  large,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain.  Horse-hair  is  twisted  into 
thick  yarn,  and  woven  into  sacking  in  the  ordinary 
way,  in  Anatolia  and  Koumelia;  and  cow-hair 
is  worked  up  into  a,  rough  yarn,  and  is  woven 
into  carpets  in  Germany ;  and  in  Norway  is  made 
into  socks  by  the  peasants.  Pig's  hair  is  similarly 
employedau  China ;  and  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  territories,  do^'s  hair  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  goat's  haip;of  Tibet  and  Persia, 
and  the  camel's  hair  used  in  weaving,  belong  rather 
to  the  true  wools,  and  will  be  treated  of  under  Wool. 

The  difference  between  hair  and  wool  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  greater  or  less  smoothness  of  the 
surface  of  each  fibre,  hence  the  hairs  which  are 
smoothest  cannot  easily  be  felted,  for  if  brought  into 
contact,  they  have  no  projections  of  the  surface  to 
keep  them  from  slipping  away  from  each  other ;  but 
some  of  the  hairs  proper,  by  a  little  preparation, 
may  be  so  roughened  as  to  fit  them  for  felting. 
Thus,  coney  wool,  or  the  hair  of  rabbits  and  hares, 
if  properly  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  loses  its  straight  and  smooth  character  in 
drying,  and  is  then  readily  felted. 

The  shorter  kinds  of  horse-hair  from  the  manes 
and  tails,  also  cow-hair  and  the  softer  kinds  of  pig- 
hair,  are  twisted  into  ropes,  which,  after  being  boiled 
and  then  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven,  a;:e  pulled  to 
pieces.  The  hair  retains  the  twist  given  it,  and  is 
then  used  for  stuffing  seats  of  chairs,  &c. 

BrusJies  of  hair  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  are  made 
of  the  stiff  hairs  from  the  backs  of  pigs,  and  others 
are  made  of  the  soft  hairs  of  the  camel  and  other 
animals.  The  hairs  for  the  first  kind  are  called 
bristles  (see  Bmstlbs),  which  constitute  an  important 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  They  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hair  and  clothes  brushes, 
tooth  and  nail  brushes,  house-sweeping  brooms,  the 
larger  kinds  of  painters'  brushes,  &c.  The  second 
kind  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the -fine  brushes  or  hair-pencils  used  by  painters 
and  artists.  The  best  bristles  come  from  Russia. 
Besides  the  camel,  hairs  are  yielded  for  this  pur> 
pose  by  the  badger,  sable,  goat,  dog,  &c.  In  both 
cases,  the  sorting  of  the  hairs  into  lengths  is  a  very 
important  and  troublesome  matter.  Generally,  it 
is  done  by  placing  the  hairs  in  small  boxes  (with 
the  tips  upward),  sufficiently  deep  to  keep,  them 
upright ;  and  the  sorter  then,  with  nice  eye 
and  hand,  selects  the  sizes,  "by  pulling  out  aU  the 
longest,  as  they  overtop  the  others ;  then  the  next 
size,  and  so  on.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  for 
artists'  pencils,  is  an  extremely  difficult  operation, 
as  great  exactness  is  necessary.    Several  atten^ts 


have  been  made,  in  Russia  and  in  this  country, 
to  sort  bristles  by  machinery,  and  one  person  has 
succeeded  in  doing  so  with  a  rude  wooden  machine. 
But  the  really  successful  manufacture  of  a  machine 
which  can  be  made  generally  available,  belongs 
apparently  to  Mr  WT  S.  Yates  of  Leeds,  who 
exhibited  in  the  International  .Exhibition  (1862) 
a  machine  of  great  beauty  and  simplicity,  which 
sorts  into  ten  sizes,  and  with  great  rapidity. 
Most  hair-brushes  are  required  to  have  the  bristles 
or  hairs  placed  with  great  evenness,  so  as  to 
form  a  flat  surface  outward;  but  in  the  case 
of  those  which  are  called  artists'  and  painters' 
pencils,  their  value  consists  in  having  a  fine  point, 
so  that  the  selection  of  the  hairs  so  as  to  insure 
this,  is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  first  step  is,  after 
selecting  a  small  quantity,  to  see  that  all  the 
tips  are  in  one  direction ;  this  is  usually  done  in 
removing  them  from  the  skin,  a  pair  of  flat-bladed 
pincers  being  employed  to  hold  each  cut  of  hairs, 
whilst  the  knife  or  shears  severs  them  from  the 
skin.  They  are  then  placed  in  small  shallow  tin 
boxes,  with  the  tips  upward;  and  the  box  being  care- 
folly  shaken,  and  gently  struck  on  the  bottom  until 
the  hairs  have  completely  arranged  themselves  in 
an  upright  position,  they  are  then  picked  out,  as 
before  described ;  each  size  is  placed  by  itself ;  and 
the  brushmaker,  according  to  the  kind  of  pencil  he 
is  making,  takes  the  proper  size,  and  separating  a 
sufficient  number,  they  are  placed  upright  in  another 
little  tin  box,  but  now  with  the  root-end  of  the 
hairs  uppermost,  so  as  to  insure  the  tips  being 
perfectly  even,  which  is  further  insured  by  gently 
tapping  the  box  as  before.  Fine  thread  is  then  looped 
round  the  base  of  the  little  bundle  of  hairs,  and 
securely  tied ;  sometimes  more  than  one  ligature  is 
thus  made ;  and  the  brush,  now  so  far  completed,  only 
requires  its  handle-of  quill  or  wood,  according  to  its 
size  and  character.  Artists'  pencils  being  of  various 
sizes,  and  many  extremely  small,  several  kinds  of 
quills  are  required.  These  are  obtained  from  several 
birds,  as  the  swan,  goose,  duck,  fowl,  pigeon,  lap- 
wing, and  even  such  small  ones  as  the  lark  and 
thrush.  Previous  to  receiving  the  brush,  the  quiLs, 
besides  being  out  to  the  required  lengths,  have  to 
be  further  prepared  by  soaking  in  water,  to  prevent 
them  splitting,  as  the  thick  end  of  the  brush  is 
being  pushed  down  from  the  wider  to  the  narrower 
end.  They  also  contract  somewhat  in  drying,  and 
consequently  hold  the  brush  very  tightly. 

Ornamental  Hair-work  consists  chiefly  of  the 
human  hair  plaited  into  chains,  guards,  &c.,  or 
.worked  up  into  various  other  fanciful  devices,  as 
souvenirs,  &c.  Under  this  head  we  may  also  men- 
tion those  manufactures  of  the  human  hair  which 
are  either  required  to  supply  a  personal  deficiency, 
or  to  meet  the  demands  of  fashion.  To  the  former 
class  belong  the  wig,  the  front,  and  other  imitations 
of  the  natural  covering  of  the  human  head ;  and  to 
the  latter,  a  variety  of  contrivances,  whose  myste- 
rious names  are  only  known  to  barbers  and  ladies' 
maids,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  of 
greater  abundance  to  the  natural  supply. 

The  wig,  like  all  other  portions  of  hiunan  attire, 
has.  undergone  a  great  many  variations  in  fashion. 
In  the  present  day,  the  great  object  is,  in  the  first 
place,  as  far  as  possible,  to  imitate  nature,  and 
deceive  the  eye ;  and  secondly,  to  produce  wigs  of 
extreme  lightness — a  full-sized  peruke  rarely  being 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight.  A  full 
head  of  hair,  from  a  young  woman's  head,  will 
sometimes  weigh  five  or  six  Ounces.  There  are  two 
heads  of  hair  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
which  are  in  the  raw  state  as  imported,  and  weigh 
together  \\\  ounces. 

The  chief  portion  of  the  hair  used  in  Great  Britain 
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is  received  tlirough  Frencli  dealers,  who  collect:  it 
from  Holland  and  Germany,  as  weU  as  from  the 
various  departments  of  their  own  country.  The 
light  colours  are  usually  obtained  from,  the  former 
countries,  and  the  dark  shades  from  Brittany.  This 
does  not  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  these 
countries  yield  the  finest  heads,  of  hair,  but  because 
the  poverty  of  the  people  causes  its  iSale  to  be  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  the  peculiar  fashions  of 
the  country  head-dresses  render  its  loss  of  less 
consequence.  .  ,  , , 

The  wholesale  price  of  long  hair  is  from  30*.  to 
60s.  per  lb.,  and  the  peasants  of  Eranoe  alone  supply 
20,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £40,000.  The  average 
imports,  during  the  last  four  years  from  France, 
has  been  14,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £28,000. 
Besides  the  imports  from  France,  which  chiefly  com- 
prise the  darker  colours,  a  considerable  quantity 
comes  from  Germany,  usually  of  Hght- shades. 

HAIR-POWDER,  a  pure  white  powder,  made 
from  pulveriSfed  starch,  scented  with  violet'  or  some 
other  perfume,  and  at  one  time  largely  used  for 
powdering  over  "the  head.  The  strange  fashion  of 
Using  hair-powder  is  said  to  have  originated  from 
some  of  the  ballad-singers  at  the  fair  of  St  Germain, 
in  France,  whitening  their  heads,  to  render  them- 
selves more  attractive.  Introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  the  fashion  became  universal  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  and  by  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  To  make  the  powder  hold,  the  hair 
was  usually  greased  with  pomade,  and  accordingly 
the  fashion  was  extremely  troublesome.  An  act  of 
parliament  fixed  that  the  fine  dust  of  which  the 
powder  was  composed  should  be  made  from  starch 
alone ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
that  on  November  20,  1746,  fifty-one  barbers  were 
convicted  before  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  at 
London,  and  fined  £20  each,  for  having  in  their  keep- 
ing hair-powder  not  made  of  starch,  contrary  to  act 
of  parliament ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
forty-nine  others  were  fined,  for  the  like  offence,  in 
the  same  penalty.  In  1795,  a  tax  was  first  put  on 
the  use  of  hair-powder,  and  at  one  time  yielded 
£20,000  per  annum,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  causing 
hair-powder  to  fall  into  general  disuse.  JThe  French 
revolution,  which  overturned  so  many  institutions, 
contributed  also  to  the  people  of  Europe  return- 
ing to  natural  and  unpowdered  hair.  When 
gentlemen  first  left  off  h4ir-powder  with  queues, 
they  were  considered  very  unfashionable ;  and  the 
custom  of  having  the  hair  cut  short,  or  cropped 
above  the  ears,  which  is  quite  universal  at  present, 
was  then  deemed  vulgar.  Hair-powdering  for 
many  years  has  been  indulged  in  only  by  a  few 
old  gentlemen,  and  even  these  adherents  of  the.  once 
prevailing  fashion  have  almost  disappeared. '  It  is 
continued  by  some  of  the  footmen  of  the  nobility 
and  higher  ranks  as  part  of  their  livery ;  and  occa- 
sionally, at  public  or  private  hals  costiwmis,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  still  appear  with  their  heads  powdered. 
The  tax  on  hair-powder  is  £1,  3s.  6fl!.,  which  in  1861 
was  assessed  on  972  persons  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, Ireland  being  exempt  from  the  tax. 

HAIR-SPRING.    See  Balance-Spkino. 

HAIR-TAIL  (Trkhiurus),  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
terous  fishes,  which,  on  account  of  their  compressed 
and  very  elongated  form,  have  been  classed  in  the 
Ribbon-fish  family,  but  are  otherwise  allied  to  the 
mackerel,  tunny, .  &c.,  and  are  therefore,  in  recent 
systematic  works,  referred  to  the  family  Scomberidce. 
The  dorsal  fin  extends  along  the  whole  back,  and 
is  spiny  throughout ;  there  are  no  ventral  fins, 
no  anal  fin,  and  no  tail  fin,  the  tail  ending  in  a 
single  elongated  filament.  One  species,  the  Silvisey 
H.  {T.  lepiurus),  sometimes  called  the  Blade-fish,  is 
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found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  has  been  ca^t.  on 
the. shores  of  Britain,  but  is  more  common  in  warmer 
regions.  It  is  called  Sabre-fish  in  Cuba.,  It  spme- 
times  attains  a  length  of  twelve  feet.  Its  fle^h  is 
good. — An  East;  Indian  species,  the  Savala  {T. 
Savala),  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  and  commonly 
sold  in  the  markets  of  India. 

HAIRS,  in  Botany,  are  very  different  from  the 
hair  of  animals,  although  there  is  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable general  resemblance,  and  the  same  purpose 


Fig,  1.— Hairs  of  Plants. 
(Copied  from  the  Micrographic  Dictionary.) 
1,  hair  of  Delphinium  Pinnatifidum— magnified  200  diameters ; 
2,  hail'  of  Anchusa  Crispa — 200  diameters  ;  3,  scale-like  hairs 
from  the  seed  of  Cohcea  Scandens — 50  diameters ;  4,  stellate 
hair  of  ivy  leaf— 100  diameters  ;  5,  branched  hair  of  Verhus- 
cum  Thapsus— 25  diameters ;  6,  stellate  hair  of  Alysaum— 
100  diameters ;  7,  horizontal  stalked  hair  of  Grevillea  Lithi- 
dophylla^SO  diameters ;  8,  annulated  hairs  from  seed  of 
Ruellia  Formosa,  in  water— 50  diameters  ;  8a,  detached  cell 
wall— 200  diameters ;  9,  glandular  hair  of  Byronia  Alba— 50 
diameters ;  10,  hair  from  the  seed  of  a  Salvia— 5Q  diameters. 


Pig.  2.  —Hairs  ot  Plants. 
II,  branched  hair  of  Alternanthera  Axillaris— 100  diameters  i 
12,  hair  from  the  seed  of  Acanthodium  Spicatum— 50 
dianietera  ;  a,  fragment  of  a  branch— 200  diameters ;  13, 
hair  froni  the  corolla  of  Antirrhinum  Majus— 50  diameters  ; 
14,  branolied  hair  from  epidermis  of  Sisymbrium  Sophia— 50 
diameters  ;  15,  T-shaped  hair  of  garden  Chrysanthemum— 50 
diameters  j  16,  spiral  fibrous  hairs  from  seed  of  Collbmia 
Grandifiora,  in  water— 50  •  diameters ;  a  and  b,  fragments 
shewing  the  cell  wall  and  free  fibre. 

of  protection  from  cold  and  from  various  atmospheric 
influences'  Seems  also  to  be  sometimes  served  by 
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them.  They  are  produced  by  no  special  organ 
analogous  to  the  bulbs  from  -vrhioh  the  hairs  of 
animSs  grow,  but  are  composed  of  cellular  tissue, 
arise  from  the  epidermis,  and  are  covered  with 
extensions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  consist  of  a 
single  elongated  cell;  some  of  several  cells  placed 
end  to  end.  The  gradations  are  quite  indefinite 
between  the  most  dongated  hairs  and  the  mere 
warts  or  rugosities  which  often  appear  on  the 
surface  of  plants.  In  like  manner,  hai*s  pass  into 
hristles  (setce)  and  prickles  (acuW),  which  are  merely 
stronger  and  harder  hairs ;  but  spines  or  thorns  are 
totally  different,  arising  from  the  wood  of  the  stem 
or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected  with 
glands,  which  are  cells  or  clusters  of  cells,  pro- 
ducing secretions ;  hairs  often  arise  from  glands, 
and  then  generally  serve  as  ducts  through  which 
the  secretion  may  pass ;  but  hairs  also  often  bear 
glands  at  their  apex.  Stinging  hairs,  as  in  Nettles, 
Jjoasas,  and  some  Malpighias  (see  these  heads),  are 
ducts,  with  venom-secreting  glands  at  their  base. 

HA'JDUK  (in  ancient  Latin  documents,  ECaj- 
dones)  is  the  name  for  the  population  of  a  free 
district  called  Hajdu  Kerulet,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hungary.  The  H.  are  direct  descendants  of 
those  warriors,  who,  during  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  between  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  the 
Protestant  insurgents  of  Hungary,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Prince  Stephen  Bocskay's  valiant  armies. 
The  H.  enjoyed  privileges  of  nobility,  and  immu- 
nities from  taxation-  ever  siuce  1605,  in  which  year 
the  whole  tract  of  land  they  are  in  possession  of 
to  the  present  day  was  given  them  by  the  above- 
named  munificent  prince.  Notwithstanding  repeated 
attempts  made  by  the  Austrian  government  against 
their  privileges,  the  H.  retained  the  peculiar  organ- 
isation of  their  district,  until  after  the  disastrous 
issue  of  the  struggle  in  1848 — 1849,  when  they 
were  reduced  to  the  same  level  with  the  so-called 
hereditary  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  the  H.  were  among  the  first  to 
adopt  Calvin's  doctrines  (designated  during  a  long 
period  'the  Himgarian  Faith,'  in  opposition  to 
Luther,  whose  followers  were  chiefly  among  the 
Slaves  of  Upper  Hungary).  The  H.  are  almost 
exclusively  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  with  the 
simplicity  of  manners  unite  all  the  quaUties  which 
distinguished  their  ancestors.  Their  total  number 
amounts  to  70,000,  forming  six '  towns.'  The  poUtical 
chief  of  the  district  bears  the  title  of  Captain. 

HA  JILIJ,  or  BITO-TEEE  [Salanites^gyptiaca), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  A'myridace(e,  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  of  Central  Africa,  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  a  drupe,  which  is  edible,  and  from  the  seeds 
of  which  a  fixed  oil  is  expressed,  called  Zaohun. 
So  much  is  this  tree  valued  in  Central  Africa,  that 
there  is  a  common  proverb  to  the  effect  that  a  mUoh 
cow  and  a  bito-tree  are  the  same.    (Earth's  Travels.) 

HAJJ  (HAJI,  HAGaE),  '{Heb.  Hag,  one  of 
the  three  festivals  appointed  to  the  Jews  for  the 
purpose  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem),  Arab,  pilgrim- 
age, emphatically,  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.)  or 
temple  of  Mecca,  which  every  Mohammedan,  male 
or  female,  whose  means  and  health  permit,  is  bound 
to  perform,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  otherwise, 
'he  or  she  might  as  well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Chris- 
tian.' Mohammed,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
abolish  altogether  the  old  custom  of  pilgrimage- 
prevalent  among  most  peoples  in  ancient,  and  some 
even  in  modem  times,  and  perhaps  arising  from  an 
innate,  instinctive,  traveUing  propensity,  but  is  not 
unfrequently  fraught  with  mischievous  consequences 
— was  compelled  finally  to  confirm  it,  only  taking 
care  to  annul  its  idolatrous  rites,  and  to  destroy  the 
great  number  of  ancient  idols  around  Mecca.  The 
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12th  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  the  Dsul 
Hajjeh,  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  celebration  of  the 
solemnities,  and  the  pilgrims  have  to  set  out  for 
their  journey  one  or  two  months  before  (in  ShawM 
or  Dhulkada),  according  to  the  respective  distances 
they  have  to  traverse.  They  first  assemble  at 
certain  variously  appointed  places  near  Mecca,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  holy  month,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rites  is  made  by  the  male  pilgrims 
here  first  putting  on  the  IhrSlm  or  sacred  habit, 
which  consists  of  two  woollen  wrappers — one  around 
their  middle,  the  other  around  their  shoulders ; 
their  head  remains  bare,  and  their  slippers  must 
neither  cover  the  heel  nor  the  instep.  It  is  enjoined 
that  the  pilgrims,  while  they  wear  this  dress,  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  bring  their  words  and 
thoughts  into  harmony  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
territory  they  now  tread,  a  territory  in  which  even 
the  life  of  animals  is  to  be  held  sacred  from  any 
attack.  Arrived  at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims  proceed  at 
once  to  the  temple,  and  begin  the  holy  rites  there 
by  walking  first  quickly,  then  slowly,  seven  times 
round  the  Kaaba,  starting  from  the  corner  where  the 
black  stone  is  fixed  (Tawaf).  This  ceremony  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sai,  or  running,  likewise  performed  first 
slowly,  then  quickly,  between  the  two  mounts  Safi 
and  Merwa,  where,  before  Mohammed's  time,  the 
two  idols  Asaf  and  Nayelah  had  been  worshipped. 
The  next  rite  takes  place  on  the  ninth  of  the  Dhul- 
hajja,  and  consists  in  the  "Wukuf  or  standing  in 
prayer  on  the  mountain  of  Arafat,  near  Mecca, 
till  sunset.  The  whole  of  the  succeeding  night  is 
spent  in  holy  devotions  at  Mogdalifa,  between 
Arafat  and  Mina.  The  next  morning,  by  daybreak, 
the  pilgrims  visit  the  Masher-al-Haram,  the  sacred 
monument  (a  place  where  the  Prophet  stood  so  long 
in  prayer  that  his,  face  began  to  shine),  and  then 
proceed  to  the  valley  of  Mirra,  where  they  thro^^ 
seven  (or  seventy)  stones  at  three  pillars,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  devil  to  flight.  The  pilgrim- 
age is  completed  with  the  slaughtering  of  the 
sacrifices  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  place. 
The  sacrifice  over,  they  shave  their  heads  and  out 
their  nails,  burying  the  latter  on  the  same  spot. 
They  then  take  leave  of  the  Kaaba,  and,  taking 
with  them  some  sacred  souvenirs,  such  as  dust  from 
the  Prophet's  tomb,  water  from  the  well  Zemzem, 
&o.,  they  proceed  to  their  homes.  The  return  of 
the  holy  caravans  is  watched  everywhere  with  the 
most  intense  anxiety,  and  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicings.  Henceforth,  the  pilgrim  never 
omits  to  prefix  the  proud  name  of  Hajji  to  his 
name.  It  is  permitted  that  those  who,  through 
bodily  infirmity,  are  incapacitated  from  performing 
the  holy  journey  themselves,  may  send  a  substitute, 
who  acts  as  their  representative  in  almost  every 
respect,  but  this  substitute  has  no  share  whatever 
in  the  merits  and  rewards  belonging  to  the  Hajj. 

HAKE  (Merlucius),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  cod 
family  (Oadidm),  having  a  flattened  head,  an 
elongated  body,  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the  first 


Hake  {Merlumis  vulgaris). 

is  short,  and  the  second  very  long,  one  very  long 
anal  fin,  and  the  mouth  destitute  of  barbels.  One 
species,  the  Common  H.  {M.  vulgaris),  is  found  in 
the  British  seas,  in  those  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  sometimes  three 
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or  four  feet  in  length ;  and  ia  of  a  whitisli  colour, 
grayisli  on  the  back.  It  is  a  very  voracious  fish, 
devouring  great  numbers  of  herrings  and  pEchards ; 
hence  it  is  frequently  called  the  Herring  Hake. 
It  is  a  coarse  fish  j  its  flesh  white  and  flaky ; 
but  it  is  important  as  an  article  of  human  food  and 
of  commerce ;  being  salted  and  dried  in  the  same 
maimer  as  cod  and  ling,  in  common  with  which  it 
receives  in  this  state  the  name  of  stock-fish.  It  is 
generally  taken  by  lines,  like  cod  and  Hng.  In  the 
spawning  season,  when  it  keeps  near  the  bottom,  it 
is  sometunes  caught  by  trawl-nets. — Other  species 
of  H!.  are  found  in  high  southern  latitudes. 

HAKIM  BEN  ALLAH,  or  BEN  HASHEM, 
called  Mokanna  (the  TeUed),  or  Sagende  Nah 
(Moon-maker),  the  founder  of  an  Arabic  sect  who 
first  appeared  in  the  8th  c,  during  the  reign  of 
Maham,  the  third  Abassidian  cahf,  at  Neksheb, 
or  Meru  in  Khorassan.  H.  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced Ms  extraordinary  career  as  a  common 
soldier,  but  to  have  soon  been  promoted  to  a 
captaincy,  and  finally  to  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  his  own.  In  a  fight,  an  arrow 
pierced  one  of  his  eyes,  and  in  order  to  hide  this 
deformity,  he  henceforth  constantly  wore  a  veil,  a 
habit  attributed  by  other  writers  (Rhondemir,  &c.) 
to  a  desire  to  conceal  his  extraordinary  ugliness — 
by  his  own  followers,  however,  to  the  necessity  of 
shrouding  the  dazzling  rays  which  issued  from  his 
divine  coimtenance  from  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 
H.  set  himself  up  as  God.  He  had  first,  he  said, 
assumed  the  body  of  Adam,  then  that  of  Noah,  and 
subsequently  of  many  other  wise  and  great  men. 
The  last  human  form  he  pretended  to  have  adopted 
was  that  of  Abu  Moslem,  a  prince  of  Khorassan. 
Thabari  sees  in  this  idea  of  metempsychosis  the 
Jewish  notion  of  the  Shekinah — the  divinity 
resting  on  some  one  chosen  person  or  place — and 
concludes  that  H.  may  have  been  a  Jew.  He 
appears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  art  of 
legerdemain  and  'natural  magic,'  principally  as 
regards  producing  starthng  effects  of  light  and 
colour.  Among  other  miracles,  he  for  a  whole 
week,  to  the  great  delight  and  bewilderment  of  his 
soldiers,  caused  a  moon  or  moons  to  issue  from  a 
deep  well;  and  so  brilliant  was  the  appearance  of 
these  luminaries,  that  the  real  moon  quite  dis- 
appeared by  their  side.  H.  found  many  adherents ; 
and  his  httle  band  increased  so  rapidly,  that  ere 
long  he  was  able  to  seize  upon  several  fortified 
places  near  the  cities  of  Neksheb  and  Kesh. 
Sultan  Mahadi  marched  against  him,  and  after  a 
long  siege  took  the  last  stronghold  in  which  he 
had  fortified  himself,  together  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army.  H.,  however,  having  first  poisoned 
his  soldiers  with  the  wine  of  a  banquet,  threw 
himself  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  burning  acid  of 
such  a  nature  that  his  body  was  entirely  dissolved, 
and  nothing  remained  but  a  few  hairs :  in  order 
that  the  faithful  might  beUeve  him  to  have  ascended 
to  heaven  alive,  bome  remnants  of  his  sect  still 
exist,  and  their  outward  distinguishing  badge  is  the 
white  garb,  which  they  wear  in  memory  of  the  white 
garb  worn  by  their  ■  divinity,  as  a  standing  token 
of  opposition  to  the  black  colour  adopted  by  the 
Abassidian  califs.  H.  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
many  romances,  of  which  the  one  contained  in  Moore's 
LaMa  Boohh  is  the  most  brilEant  and  best  known. 

HAKLUYT,  or  HACKLITYT,  Kiohaed,  an 
English  author,  was  born  in  1553.  While  at  West- 
minster School  he  eagerly  perused  narratives  of 
voyages  and  travels,  and  continued  this  course  at 
Christ-ohurch,  Oxford,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
1575.  Being  appointed  lecturer  on  geography  or 
cosmography  in  that  university,  he  introduced  the 


use  of  globes  and  other  geographical  appliances 
into  En^ish  schools.  Private  individuals,  as  well 
as  commercial  companies  and  towns,  consulted  him 
respecting  nautical  enterprises.  In  the  year  1584, 
he  went  as  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  Laudonnifere's  manuscript 
narrative  of  the  discovery  of  Florida  printed,  first 
in  French  and  afterwards  in  English,  at  his  own 
expense.  On  his  return  to  England,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  he  began  to  collect 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  his  countrymen.  He  published  the  fruits  of  his 
researches,  in  notices  of  more  than  200  voyages, 
under  the  title  Principal  Navigations,  Voyagesj 
Traffiques,  and  Discoveries  of  tlie  English  NaUon^ 
(Lend.  1589;  new  edit.,  5  vols.  Lond.  1809— 
1812).  Government  rewarded  him  by  bestowing 
upon  him  a  prebend  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
hving  in  Suffolk.  A  work  entitled  A  Selection  of 
Curious,  Bare,  and  Early  Voyages  and  Histories  of 
Interesting  Discoveries,  &c.,  cMefiy  published  by 
H.,  or  at  his  suggestion,  but  not  included  in  his 
celebrated  compilation  (4to,  Lond.  1812),  forms  a 
supplement  to  the  above  works.  He  died  in  1616, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  H.'s 
unpublished  manuscripts  were  made  use  of  by 
Purchas  in  his  Pilgrims.  An  island  in  Baffin's  Bay 
was  named  after  him  by  Bylot,  and  a  promontory 
in  Spitzbergen  by  Hudson.  The  Hahluyt  Sodety, 
instituted  in  1846,  likewise  took  its  name  from  him. 
Its  object  is  the  publication  of  aU  the  histories  of 
the  earher  voyages  and  travels., 

HAKODA'DI,  the  most  northern  of  the  opened 
ports  of  Japan,  situated  in  41°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  141° 
15'  B.  long.  The  town  stretches  three  miles  along 
the  base  of  a  lofty  promontory,  which  juts  out  into 
the  strait  of  T'zagar,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Yesso.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  low  alluvial  isthmus,  and  separated 
from  the  mountainous  region  to  the  north  by  a, 
plain  bordered  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  The 
adjacent  scenery  is  striking  and  picturesque,  closely 
resembling  that  of  Gibraltar.  H.  was  ceded  to  the 
Tycoon  by  the  Prince  of  Matsumai  in  1854  It 
was  then  a  poor  fishing- village,  but  is  likely  to 
become  a  place  of  much  political  and  commercial 
importance.  It  is  at  present  a  small  town  with 
about  1000  houses  of  a  single  story,  fragile  wooden 
buildings  with  single  roofs,  which  are  retained  in 
their  places  by  cobble  stones.  Each  house  has  on 
its  roof  a  tub  filled  with  water  for  use  in  case  of 
fire.  The  streets  are  between  30  and  40  feet  wide, 
clean,  well  drained,  and  macadamised.  Considering 
the  latitude  of  H.,  its  climate  is  severe,  and  during 
its  winter  season  the  thermometer  has  been  found  to 
indicate  18°  below  zero.  The  observations  of  1859 
make  its  summer  very  nearly  correspond  to  that 
of  Edinburgh.  The  snow  disappears  about  the 
begummg  of  April  (though  it  often  lies  on  the 
mountains  until  mid-summer) ;  and  torrents  of  rain, 
brought  up  from  the  Pacific  by  the  south-east  wind,' 
quickly  deluge  the  recently  snow-denuded  ground. 
H.  is  said  not  to  be  healthy,  and  yet  longevity  is 
frequent.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
largest  in  the  world,  but  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
divided  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour.  Dried 
fish  and  sea-weed  are  largely  exported.  H.  main- 
tarns  commercial  intercourse  vnth  all  the  large  ports 
of  Japan,  and  more  than  1000  junks  may  some- 
times be  seen  in  the  harbour.  It  is  valuable  to 
fOTeigners  chiefly  as  a  place  of  resort  for  whalers. 
The  whalemen,  who  find  in  the  neighbouring  seas 
a  rich  field  for  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  here 
obtam  at  a  cheap  rate  supplies  of  potatoes,  this 
important  esculent  having,  as  Dr  Macgowan  states, 
been  recently  cultivated  with  great  success  by  the 
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natives.  By  article  three  of  the  Treaty  of  Yedo 
(August  26,  1858),  H.  was,  together  with  Kana- 
gowa  and  !^^aga^aki,  opened  to  foreign  commerce 
from  the  1st  July  1859.— rSee  Treaty  lietween  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  August  26,  1858 ; 
Japan,  the  Amoor,  and  tlie  Pacific,  by  H.  A.  TUley 
(Load.  1859) ;  A  Residence  at  NagasaU  and  HakodadA 
in  1859^1860,  by  C.;P.  Hodgson  (Lond.  1861). 

HALACHA  (Eule)  is  the  general  term  for  the 
Jewish  oral  law,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
written  law  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  like  this,  of  divine  origin.  Its  relation  to  the 
ordinances  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  is  that  of  an 
amplified  code  to  the  fundamental,  religious,  and 
civil  maxitns-^such  as  the  changes  wrought  by  time 
in  the  inner  and  outer  relations  of  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing people  w'ould  of  necessity  produce.  Handed 
down  through  a  long  chain  of  highest  authorities 
(Siuaitio  revelation,  Moses,  Joshua,  Elders,'  Great 
Synagogue  [Ezra],  &c.),  it  could  only  be  treated 
and  nirther  developed  by  the  foremost  men  of  each 
generation — such,  in  fact,  as  through  their  eminence 
m  learning  belonged  to  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of 
Blind  (Chachamim,  "Wise  Men),  towering  above  the 
milltitade  (Hediotim,  idiots).  Their  defeision  on  all 
ordinances  iavolved  in  contradictory  traditions  was 
final,  because  it  was  believed  to  spring  from  a  deeper 
apprehension  of  Scripture.  Often,  indeed,  they  had 
recourse,  in  order  to  give  their  opinion  a  greater 
weight,  to  certain  special  letters,  words,  and  even 
signs  in  the  Seriptttre,  which,  sfteaingly  superfluous 
where  they  stood,  were  supposed  to  point  to  the 
injunction  imder  discussion.  Halacha  embraces  the 
whole  field  of  juridico-poUtical,  religious,  and  prac- 
tical life,  down  to  itS'  most  minute  and  insignificant 
details.  Originally,  as  we  said,  the  Oral  Law,  by 
way  of  eminence,  it  began  to  be  written  dowli 
when  the  sufferings,  to  which  the  Jews  were  almost 
uninterruptedly  subjected  from  the  first  exile  down- 
wards, had  made  many  portions  of  it  already  very 
uncertain  and  fluctuating,  and  threatened  finally 
to  obliterate  it  altogether  from  memory.  The  first 
collection  of  laws  was  instituted  by  HiUelj  Aiiba, 
and  Simon  b.  G-amaliel ;  but  the  final  reduction  of 
the  general  code,  Mishna  (q.  v.),  is  due  to  Jehuda 
Hanassi,  220  A.  s.  Later  additions  to  this  code 
are  formed  by  the  Baraithas  and  Tosephtas.  Of  an 
earlier  date  with  respect  to  their  contents,  but 
committed  to  writing  in  later  times,  are  the  three 
books  (Midrashim) :  Sifra  or  Thorath  Kohanim  (an 
amplification  of  Leviticus),  Sifri  (of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy),  and  Mechiltha  (of  i  a  portion  of 
Exodus)^  The  masters  of  the  Mishuaic  period,  after 
the  Soferim,  are  the  Thanaim.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Amoraim,  who,  by  discussing  and  further 
amplifying  the  Miskna,  became  the  authors  of  the 
G«mara  (<liv.)j  a  work  extant  in  two  redactions — 
that  of  Palestine  and  of  Babylon.  The  Halacha 
was  further  developed  in  subsequent  centuries  by 
the  Saboraim,  Geonim,  and  the  authorities  of  each 
generation.    See  also  Midhash,  Mishna,  TAUinJD. 

HALA'S,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  4istri6t  of 
Little  Cumania,  is  situated  oh  the  lake  of  HalastS, 
about  80  miles  south-south-east  of  Pesth.  It  has 
12,750  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

HALBERD,  or  HALBEET,  a  weapon  borne;  up 
to  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  by  all  sergeants  of  foot; 
artillery,  and  marines^  and  by  companies  of  halber- 
dieca  in  the  various  regiments.  It  consisted,  of  a 
strong  wooden  shaft  about  6  feet  in  length,  sur- 
mounted by  an  instrument  much  resembling  a  bill- 
hook, constructed  alike-  for  cutting  and  thrusting, 
with  a  cross  piece  of  steel,  less  sharp,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puamng;  one  end  of  this  cross-piece  was 


turned  down  as  a  hook)  for  use  in  tearing  down 
works  against  which  an  attack  is  made.  The  honour 
of  inventing  the  halberd  is  contested  by  the  Swiss 
and  Danes,  but  probably  each  produced  something 
resembling  it.     Its  name  appears  to  be   derived 
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from  the  Teutonic  7iild,  battle,  and  hard,  axe.  The 
halberd  appears  first  in  England  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VHI.,  and  maintained  its  position  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries.  Now,  it  is  rarely  seen 
except  on  certain  ceremonial  occasions. 

HA'LBEESTADT,  an  ancient  and  quiet  town 
of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Magde- 
burg, and  30  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  situated  amid  fruitful  plains  on  the 
Holzemme,  a  tributary  of  the  Saal.  It  is  well 
built ;  its  streets  are  for  the  most  part  long,  broad, 
and  tolerably  straight ;  and  among  its  most  notable 
buUdings  are  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  (1005 — 1284), 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  the  cathedral,  an 
elegantly  proportioned  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  c,  and  dedicated  to  St  Stephen. 
H.  has  two  good  libraries,  and  numerous  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  coins,  and  antiquities,  which, 
together  with  the  Poetical  Society  (Dichterverein), 
formed  by  the  poet  Gleim,  have  had  the  efi'eot  of 
maintaimng  here  a  lively  appreciation  for  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  and 
cotton  fabricSj  leather,  soap,  gloves,  tobacco,  and 
cigars  ;  brewing  and  oil-refimng  are  also  carried  on 
extensively.    Pop.  21,031. 

HA'LOYON  DAYS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  seven  days  which  precede  and  the  seven 
which  follow  the  shortest  day,  on  account  of  a  fable, 
that  during  this  time,  while  the  halcyon  bird  or 
king-fisher  was  •  breeding,  there  always  prevailed 
calms  at  sea.  From  thiS  the  phrase  '  halcyon  days ' 
has  come  to  signify  times  of  pfeace  and  tranquillity. 

HALCYO'KID.^.    See  Kingmshee. 

HALE,  Sm  Matthew,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
born  in  1609  at  Alderley,  Gloucestershire.  In  his 
5th' year,  he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by 
a  kfesman  of  strict  Puritan  principles,  and  intended 
for  the  church.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  Uni- 
versity at  16j  and  was  of  studious  disposition  till  a 
company  of  iStroUing-players  visited  that  seat  of 
learning,  when  the  long  pent-up  passions  of  youth 
were  suddenly  let  loose,  and  in  this  vagrant  company 
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he  gave  \ray  to  a  good  deal  of  dissipation,  and  at 
last  -was  about  to  enter  the  army.  But  just  at 
that  time  he  became  involved  in  a  litigation  about 
his  patrimonial  estate,  and  paid  a  visit  to  London  to 
see  Serjeant  Glanvil,  then  a  leading  lawyer,  on  that 
subject.  The  Serjeant  turned  young  H.'s  ambition 
into  a  new  direction  ;  and  ultimately,  in  1629,  the 
latter  entered  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
was  in  due  course  called  to  the  bar.  He  had  by  that 
time  renounced  gay  company,  and  became  a  great 
student,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  •  practice. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  began  to  meet,  he  was 
of  considerable  reputation;  and  having  cautiously 
refrained  from  ooinmitting  himself  to  either  of  the 
great  parties,  both  sought  to  enlist  him  in  their 
service.  But  he  declared  for  neutrality — conduct 
which  Lord  Campbell  pronounces  cowardly  and 
selfish.  When,  however,  the  parhament  triumfihed; 
H.  signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
sat  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  tried 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  the  king  and 
parliament,  and  ultimately  took  his  engagement  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  was  made  a ,  judge  under 
Cromwell  in  1653,  having  overcome  his  natural 
scruples  about  serving  a  usurper,  on ,  the  plea  of 
necessity.  He  acted  as  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
Common  Plea6  till  Cromwell's  death,  but  refused  to 
have  his  commission  renewed  by  Kichard  Cromwell, 
and  then  entered  parhament.  On  the  Restor- 
ation, he  was  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  and  after  eleven  years,  was  transferred 
to  the  Chief-justiceship  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  He  was  reckoned  the  best  judge  of  his  time, 
being  acute,  learned,  and  sensible,  and  set  his  face 
against  bribery,  one  of  the  vices  of  the  age,.  ,  John 
Bunyan  was  brought  before  him,  and  convicted  of 
frequenting  conventicles ;  and  when  Bunyan's  wife 
afterwards  moved  for  her  husband's  discharge,  she 
was  politely  dismissed  without  redress.  H.  also 
sentenced  some  women,  convicted  of  witchcraft,  to 
be  executed,  avowing  his  full  faith  in  the  delusion 
of  that  age,  that  this  was  a  grave  and  dangerous 
offence.  During  his  career  as  a  judge,  H.  led  an 
austere  and  scholarly  life,  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
Puritans.  He  made  a  friend  of  Richard  Baxter, 
and  has  left  a  great  reputation  for  piety.  He  wrote 
some  legal  works,  which  are  stiU  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  he  bequeathed  several  valuable  legal 
MSS.  to  Lincoln's  Inn,,  which  are  still  treasured 
there.  He  resigned  his  office ,  from  ill  health  in 
1676,  and  died  ten  months  after,  on  Christmas-day 
of  that  year. 

HALES,  Stephen",  an  English  natural  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Beokesbourn,  in  Kent,  in  1677,  and  died 
at  Teddiugton,  in  Middlesex,  in  1761.  He  entered 
Bene't  (now  known  as  Corpus  Christi)  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1696,  was  elected  Fellow  in  1702, 
and  having  taken  holy  orders,  was  presented  about 
1710  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Teddington,  where 
the  remainder  of  his  ,life  seems  to  have  been  spent. 

His  first  important  pubKcation  was  Vegetable 
Staticlcs,  or  an  Account  of  some  Statical  Experimenis 
on  the  Sap  of  Vegetables  (1727),  which  rapidly 
acquired'so  high  a  r^utation  as  to  be  tralnslat'ed 
into' French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  which 
may  be  considered  the  starting-point  of  our  true 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology.  A  second  part 
of  this  work,  undeir  the  title  Hcemastaticks,  and  treat- 
ing of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  appeared  in  1733. 
Besides  other  independent  works,  he  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  the  PhihsopAical  Transactions 
on  Ventilation,  on  the  Methods  of  keeping  Water 
Fresh,  on  Electricity,  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Air,  &c. 
His  ventilating  machines  Were  introduced  into  the 
London  prisons,  and  were  found  most  efficacious 
in  diminishing  mortality  among  the  prisoners.  His 
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system  was  also  adopted  in  France  with  similar 
good  results.  "       ■'  '  ■     '  ^ 

His  improvements  in  the  mode  of' collecting  gases 
did  much  to  facilitate  the-  subsequent  labours  of 
Black,  Priestley,  and  Lavoisier. 

HAl:^VY,  Jacques  '  FKAH-gois  Fromental,  a 
French  composer,  was  '  born  at  Paris,  of  Jewish 
parentage.  May  27,  1799.  He  studied  under 
Bertbh  and  Cherubini,  and  afterwards  at  Eome. 
The  first  work  of  H.'s  that  brought  him  any  con- 
siderable reputation  was  La  Juive,  produced  at  the 
Grand  Op&a  in  1835.  The  most  important  of  his 
subsequent  pieces  (of  a  serious  character)  were — 
La  Seine'  de  Ghypre,  Charles  VI.,  Le  Juif  Errant, 
and  La  Magicienne.  Those  executed  for  the  Opgra 
Comique  are  regarded  as  his  most  successful;  the 
principal  are — Les  Moiisquetaires  (probably  his 
master-piece),  L'Eclair,  and  Le  Val  d'Andorre.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  countrymen ;  but  his 
style  was  so  purely  national,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
great  dramatic  power,  he  did  not  enjoy  a  great 
celebrity  out  of  France.    H.  died  in  March  1862. 

HALF-BLOOD,  i.  e.,  persons  related  through 
one  parent  only.  When  two  persons  have  the  same 
father,  but  not  the  same  mother,  they  are  called 
brothers  or  brother  and  sister  consanguinean ;  when 
they  have  the  same  mother  only,  they  are  called 
brothers,  &c.  uterine.  In  the  succession  to  real  or 
landed  property  in  England,  the  half-blood  relations 
by  the  father's  side  succeed  after  the  fuU-blood 
relations ;  and  next,  but  at  a  considerable  interval, 
the  half-blood  relations  by  the  mother's  side.  In 
Scotland,  also,  the  half-blood  consanguinean  succeed 
to  heritable  estate  in  the  same  way,  though  not 
in  identically  the  same  order;  but  the  half-blood 
uterine  never  succeed  iu  any  event.  ,  In  England,  as 
regards  personal  estate,  the  half-blood  on  both  sides 
succeed  mdiscriminately,  and  share  equally  with  the 
full-blood.  But  m  Scotland,  the  half-blood  only 
succeed  to  movable  estate  after  aU  the  full-blood 
and  their  descendants  are  exhausted,  and  then  the 
half-blood  by  the  father's  side  succeed  in  exclusion 
of  the  half-blood  by  the  mother's  side,  who  do  not 
come  in  until  the  succession  reaches  a  distant  point, 
viz.,  where  the  nearest  relations  are  uncles  and 
aunts  paternal,  or  their  descendants,  in  which  case 
only  the  half-blood  uterine  after  the  mother's  death 
take  half  the  property,  and  the  paternal  relatives 
the  other  half.  See  Paterson's  Comp.  of  E.  and 
S.  Law. 

HALF- PAY,  an  allowance  given  in  the  British 
army  and  navy  to  commissioned  officers  not  actively 
employed  in  the  rank  to  which  the  half-pay  has 
reference.  It  corresponds  to  the  French  demi-solde, 
or  pay  of  non-activite.  It  has  long  been  a  disputed 
point  whether  half -pay  is  given  to  officers  as  a  retain- 
ing fee,  to  keep  them  at  hand  for  the  time  when 
their  services  may  be  again  required,  or  an  award  on 
account  of  services  already  rendered ;  but  whatever 
the  terms  of  the  original  grant,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  half -pay, 
except  when  .distinctly  named  retired  haU-pay,  ia 
in  the  nature  of  a.  retaining  fee.  This  aUowancp  is 
on  quite  a  different  footing  in  the  navy  and  army,  i 

In  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Brita,in, ,  officers  are 
merely  appointed  to  serve  during  the  period  a. 
certain  ship  is  in  commission;,  when  this  expires, 
their  employment  ceases,  and  they,  revert  to  a  state 
of  non-activity.  As  there  are  always  many  more 
naval  officers  than  appointments  for  them  to  fill, 
a  considerable  number  are  at  all  times  on  the  non- 
effective list.  These  are  placed  on  half-pay  until 
again  called  upon  to  serve ;  the  amount  of  such 
half-pay  bsmg  usuaUy  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
fuU  pay  of  each  grade.     Half -pay  is  thus  in  the 
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navy  a  recognised  condition  for  all    officers    not 
immediately  wanted  afloat. 

In  the  Britiah.  army,  the  case  ia; wholly  different; 
there,  aU  officer  on  joining,  ia  posted  to  a  particular 
regiment,  with  which,  in  theory,  he  is  auppoaed  to 
serve,  imtU.  removed  from,  it  on  attaining  t^e  rjink 
of  general.  Consequently,  no  fund,  like  the  naval 
ha]f -pay  list,  is  in ,  any .  degree  adinitted:  super- 
annuated officers  atjiain,  by  long  service,  retired 
fwll-pay,  at^d  half -pay ,  i^ ,  only  granted  temporarily, 
eiti^'  to  qmpers  l;hiowi\  but  of  employment  by 
the  reduction  of  the  corps  with  which  they  are 
serving,  or  to  those  compelled  to  quit  active  duties 
by  sickness. ,  No  officer  can  obtain  a  removal  to  the 
half -pay  list  from  any  other  than  these  causes,  unless 
he  succeed  in  doing  so  "by  inducing  some  officer  to 
exchange  with  him ;  but  this  exchange  is  only 
allowed  when  the  probabilities  of  life  of  each  officer 
are  about  equal  On  going  to  half -pay,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  receive  from  the  officer  returning  to  full- 
pay  the  difference  of  value  between  a  fuU  and  half- 
pay  commission.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these 
precautions  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities, 
the  charge  for  halt-pay  for  the  army,  thongh  every 
year  reduced,  is  still  enormous^  the  aum  of  upwards 
of  £360,000  being  required  for- 1862.  HaU-pay 
officers  appear  to  live  long,  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  recipients  are  officers  who  were  placed  upon 
the  list  on  the  great  reductions  after  the  peace  of 
1815.  The  first  grant  of  ariny  half -pay  was  made 
in  1698  by  WiUiam  III.  On  receiving  a  superior 
appointmeiit'  on  the  staff,  a  regimental  officer  is 
placed' upon  temporary  half -pay. 

HALIBTJR'1'DN,,T;bO)sias  Chandler,  ex-colonial 
judge,  author,  and.  politician,  -^as  bom  at  Windsor, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  iu  ,1796.  His  fether,  the  Hon. 
Mr  Justice  Haliburt.on, ,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
d,escended  from  an  ,  ^cjent  Scottish  family.  H. 
received  his  ^  education  at  King's  College ,  in  Nova 
Spotia,  ,  aftsrwards  practised  as  a  barrister,  and 
became  a  member  of  Jhe  House  of  Assembly.  He 
was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Coramon  Pleas,  of 
the  colony  in  1829,  and  in  1840  became  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Cjourt.,  In  1850,  he  retired  from  'the 
bench,  aijid.  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  which 
he  had  always  regarded  as  his  mother- country. 
In  1858,  he  received  the  degree  pf  D.C.L.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1859  took  hip  seat  on. 
the  Conservative  benches  ,o;£  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  M.P.  for  Launceston,  which  he  continues 
(1862)  to  represent.  H.  is  best  known  as  the  author 
'oi  Sam  Slick,  the  name  of  a  Yankee  clockmaker 
and  pedler,  a  sort  of  American  Sarn  WeUer,'  whose 
quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated'  wit,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of  W'hat  he 
calls  '  soft  sawder,'  have  given  him  a  fair  chance  of 
immortality.'  In  a  subsequent  aeries,  the  author 
bringa  Sam  Slick  to '  England  as  an  attache  of  the 
United  Statea  legation,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  offer 
many  shrewd  and  humorous  observations  on  the 
sispects'  of  British  society,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
upper  classes  and  their  pampered  servants.  Sa'm 
Slick  has  been  '^ImOst  universally  read  in  the  United 
States,  where  its  extravagances  are  keenly  relished. 
It  has  enjoyed  a  vride  popularity  in  England,  and 
has  also  been  translated  into,  many  continental 
languages.  H.  is  also  the  author  of  the  Letter-bag 
of  the  Gfeat  Western,  Wise  Saws  and  Modem 
Instances,  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  Bubbles  of 
Canadd^Siile  and  Miirul'e  of  the  English  in  America, 
said  A  History  of  Nova  Scotia.   '     '       ■      ' 

'H.A'IjlBVT,pi'H.OtlBVTi{mj>poglossitsmilgans), 
one  of  the  largest,  kinds  of  flat-fish  (Plewronecticim), 
in  form  more  elongated  than  the  flounder  or  the 
tiwbot,  the  eyes  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  surface 


smooth,  and  covered  witji, small  soft  oval  scales,  the 
colour  brown,  of  different  shades,  the  under  surface 
perfectly  smooth  and  white.  The  H.,  al^hpngh 
esteemed  for  the  table,  .is  ,not  to  be  comjjared  m 
quality  with  turbot ;  its  flesh  is  white  anij  firm,  but 
dry,,  and  has  little ,  flavour.  It ,  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts,  but  more  abundant  iji  the  north  than 
in,  .the  south ;  and,  great  numbers  aije  taken  by  the 
Orkney  fishermen.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Baltic, 
but  is  plentiful  on  the  coasts,  of  Nor;sv'ay,  Iceland, 
and  Greenland, , and  large, quantities  are  taken  on 
the  northern  parts  of  the  American  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  a  fish  of  great  value  to  the  Greenlanders,  who 
preserve  it  for,  winter  use  by  putting,  it  into,  long 
slips  .and  drying  it  in  the  air,  Oil  is  obtained  from 
it  in  considerable  abiindance.  It  .attains  a  great 
size ;  specimens  have  been  caught  weighing  nearly 
five  hundred  pounds.  Other  species  of  the  same 
genus  occur  iu  the  seas  of  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

HALIOARNA'SSUS  (originaUy  called  Zephyria) 
was  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
on  the  Ceramic  Gulf.  It  was  foimded  by  a  colony 
from  Tro3zene,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
so-called  Doric  Hexapolis,  from  which'  confederacy, 
however,  it  was  eventually  excluded.  H.  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities  of  Caria,  and 
by  its  situation  and  the  inaccessible  position  of  its 
citadel,  was  reputed  a  place  of  great  strength;  but 
the  people,  owing  to  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate,  were  of  a  weak  and  effeminate  character; 
and  during  the  Persian  conquests,  readily  yielded 
to  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors.  During  this 
period  (about  500  B.C.),  however,  a  domestic  tyrant, 
Lygdamis,  rose  to  supreme  power,  as  a  vassal  of 
Persia ;  and  under  his  descendants  the'  ciiy,  without 
forfeiting  the  Greek  character,  or  ceasing  to  culti- 
vate the  Greek  literature  and  arts,  remained  faithful 
to  the  Persian  interest.  Artemisia,  the  daughter 
and  successor  of  Lygdamis,  actually  commanded  a 
naval  squadron  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  Alexander  the  Great,  provoked  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  city  held  out  against  him, 
commanded  that  it  should  be  destroyed  by  fire ;  but 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which 
successfully  resisted  his  arms.  The  city  was  after- 
wards rebuilti  but  it  never  recovered  its  ancient 
importance  or  prosperity.  In  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  it  had-  sunk  ■  into  comparative  poKtical 
insignificance,  its  only  title  to  consideration  at.  that 
time  being  the  celebrated  Mausoleum,i  erected  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  rulers,  named  Mansolus,  by 
his,  sister  ;(who  had  also  been  his  wife  and  successor) 
Artemisia.  H.  was  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greek:  historians,  ^erodotns 
and  Dionysius.  The  site  of  the  city  ia  occupied  by 
the  modem  Boudroum.  For  an  account  of  the,  dia- 
covery  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  city,  ajid  oiEthe 
disentombmeutof  the  Mausoleum,  see  Mausoleum. 

HALICORE.    SeeDuGONG. 

HA'LICZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  crownland  of 
G;alicia,  is  situated,  on  the  Dniester,  in  a  fruitful 
district  in  the  admihiistratiye.divisiou  of  Stanislawow, 
about  14  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name. 
There  are  here  a  convent  of  the  Miaorites ;  a  com- 
munity of  Jews  of  the  sect  of  the  Carites,  distin- 
guished for  their  iudustry  and  uprightness  ;  and  on 
the  ridge  of  a  hiU  in  the  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  the 
once  strongly  fortified  castle  of  HaHcz,  which  has 
frequently  been  the  witness  of  bloody  encopnters. 
H.,  from  which  Galicia  has  derived  its  name,  is  the 
.oldest  town  in  that  crownland.  It  was  built  in 
the  12th  c,  and  its  castle  was  the  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  what  was  formerly  the  grand  principality 
and  kingdojm  of  HaJ^cz.    Pop.'  2600. 
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HA'LIDOK  HILL,  situated  about  a,  mile  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  in  the  fork 
formed  by  the  Whitadder  and  the  Tweed,  waa  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between  the  EngUsh  and 
Scots,  19th  July  1333.  Edward  IIL,  having  deter- 
mined to  support  the  claims  of  Edward  Baliol  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  advanced  to  the  borders  with  a 
large  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  the  governor 
of  which  promised  to  surrender  on  the  20th  of  July, 
if  not  previously  relieved.  On  the  19th,  the  acting 
regent  of  Scotland,  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  surnamed  'the  Tyneman,'  with  a  large 
force,  came  in  sight  of  Berwick,  and  found  the 
English  drawn  up  on  the  north  side  of  HaMon 
Hill.  Regardless  of  fatigue,  the  Scots  immediately 
advanced  to  the  attack,  but  while  crossing  the 
morass  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  hiU,  suffered 
severely  from  the  English  archers.  They  never- 
theless struggled  onwards,  and  moimted  the  hill, 
when  the  English,  charging  in  a  compact  body, 
threw  them  into  irretrievable  confusion.  A  total 
rout  was  the  immediate  result,  and  the  English 
cavalry  and  Irish  auxiliaries  committed  a  prodigious 
slaughter  among  the  fugitives;  upwards  of  10,000 
Scots  (according  to  some  authorities,  14,000)  being 
left  on  the  field,  among  whom  were  Douglas  the 
regent,  three  of  the  Stuart  family,  the  Earls  of 
Boss,  Sutherland,  Menteith,  Lennox,  and  Athole, 
and  many  others  of  the  nobility.  The  English  loss 
was  comparatively  small.  The  town  of  Berwick 
immediately  surrendered,  and  Edward  Baliol 
again  for  a  short  time  kept  possession  of  the 
throne. 

HA'LIFAX,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  stands 
on  the  south-east  or  outer  coast  of  the  peninsula, 
in  lat.  44°  39'  N.,  and  long.  63°  37'  W.  Though  it 
was  founded  only  in  1749,  yet  so  favourably  was  it 
situated,  that  in  1750  it  supplanted  Annapolis  as 
the  seat  of  government.  'The  harbour  of  H.  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  entered  from 
the  south,  extends  northwards  about  16  miles,  and 
terminates  in  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water  called 
Bedford  Basin,  is  spacious  enough  for  the  entire 
navy  of  England,  and  offers  all  the  year  round 
easy  access  and  safe  anchorage  to  vessels  of  any 
magnitude.  The  harbour  has  two  entrances,  made 
by  M'Nab's  Island,  of  which  the  western  only  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  H.,  with  its 
suburbs,  extends  along  the  slope  of  a  lull,  and  is 
over  two  miles  in  length  and  barely  half  a  mile  in 
width.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  at  right 
angles;  the  houses,  which  formerly  were  built  of 
wood,  are  being  gradually  superseded  by  degant 
stone  and  brick  structures.  The  dock-yard,  cover- 
ing 14  acres,  is  among  the  finest  in  the  British 
colonies.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Province 
Building  (which  contains  the  government  offices), 
Dalhouaie  College,  mihtary  hospital,  lunatic  asylum, 
provincial  penitentiary,  &c.  H.  also  contains  16 
places  of  worship,  of  which  4  belong  to  Episco- 
palians, 2  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  2  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  3  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
&c.  H.  is  an  important  military  post,  being  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Lower  Provinces  and  the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  for  British  North  America,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  defended  by  strong  forts  and 
batteries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Citadel,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  the  hiU  on  which  H.  is  built,  and  is 
said  to  be,  after  Quebec,  the  strongest  fortification 
in  America.  H.,  besides  presenting  to  the  Cunard 
packets  a  halting-place  between  Boston  and  Liver- 
pool, promises,  in  the  eyent  of  the  construction  of 
an  intercolonial  railway,  to  supersede  Portland  in 
Maine  as  the  outpost  during  winter  of  the  vast 
regions  of  the  west.  Railway  communication  has 
now  been  opened  between  H.  and  Windsor  and 
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Truro.  In  connection  with  its  various  advantages, 
the  port  engrosses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colony.  The  population,  exclusive  of 
army  and  navy,  is  25,000. 

HALIFAX,  a  thriving  market-town,  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  West 
Ridiug  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  priacipally  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Hebble,  a  feeder  of  the 
Calder,  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  rising  above 
the  river,  and  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  by 
hills.  It  is  43  miles  south-west  of  York,  and  217 
miles  north-north-west  of  London.  Its  situation 
is  pleasing,  and  its  general  appearance  handsome ; 
while  its  ample  supply  of  water-power  and  of 
coal,  its  facilities  for  transport  both  by  wa.ter  and 
by  leading  lines  of  railway,  and  its  position  in 
proximity  to  many  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
north  of  England,  contribute  materially  to  its  mami- 
faoturing  and  commercial  importance.  Among  its 
most  notable  buildings  are  the  parish  and  Trinity 
churches ;  the  magnificent  Gothic  church  by  Scott, 
erected  by  Edward  Akroyd;  the  Piece  HaU,  a 
large  quadrangular  stone  building,  erected  in  1779, 
at  a  cost  of  £12,000,  and  comprising  315  apartments 
or  warehouses  for  the  reception  and  sale  of  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  the  assembly  rooms.  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  theatre.  Among  the  numerous  public 
and  private  educational  institutions  of  H.  are  the 
Heath  Grammar  School — founded  in  1585,  with  an 
endowment  of  £270  a  year — and  the  Blue  Coat 
School.  In  1857,  Mr  F.  Crossley,  M.P.  for  the  West 
Riding,  presented  a  magnificent  park  to  the  town. 
A  town-hall  is  now  (August  1862)  nearly  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £40,000,  from  designs  by  the 
late  Sir  C.  Barry,  R.A.  H.  has  also  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  with  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.  As  a  seat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  manu- 
factures, H.  may  be  said  to  rank  next  to  Leeds  and 
Bradford.  It  contains  the  largest  carpet-works 
in  the  world — those  of  Messrs  John  Crossley  &  Sons. 
The  manufactured  goods,  besides  carpets,  are  chiefly 
shalloons,  tammies,  calamancoes,  dtiroys,  everlast- 
ings, moreens,  shags,  serges, '  merinoes,  as  well  as 
baises,  narrow  and  broad  cloths,  kerseymeres,  and 
bombasins.  Cotton  fabrics,  wool-cards,  and  paper 
are  manufactured.  There  is  also  some  trade  in  com, 
in  the  construction  of  mill-machinery,  and  in  raising 
coal,  slate,  and  freestone.    Pop.  (1861)  37,015. 

A  strange  old  local  law,  known  as  the  Halifax 
Gibbet  Law,  was  enacted  here  at  an  early  period  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  for  the  protection  of  the 
manufacturers  against  the  thievish  propensities  of 
their  hands,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  their 
employers,  by  keeping  to  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  material  which  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
cloth,  so  that  when  manufactured,  the  fabric  was 
discovered  to  be  of  inferior  weight  and  body.  'The 
Gibbet  Law  provided  that  all  persona  within  a 
certain  circuit,  who  had  stolen  property  of  or  above 
the  value  of  134d,  were  to  be  tried  by  the  frith- 
biu-ghers  within  the  liberty,  and  if  found  guilty, 
were  handed  over  to  the  magistrates  for  punish- 
ment, and  were  executed  on  the  first  market-day 
following  by  means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the 
guillotine.  The  stage  or  platform  on  which  the 
executions  took  place  is  stOl  to  be  seen,  and  the 
axe  is  preserved  in  the  old  jail  in  Jail  Lame. 

HALIFAX,  Chaeles  Montague,  Earl  or,  poet 
and  Btatesm9,n,  grandson  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of 
Manchester,  and  nephew  of  the  famous  Parliamen- 
tary general,  was  born  at  Horton,  in  Northampton- 
shire, 16th  April  1661.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  A 
laudatory  poem  on  Charles  II.  first  brought  Mon- 
tague into  public  notice.    Two  years  later,  appeared 
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the  parody  on  Dryden'a  Hind  o-i^d  Panther,  entift^ii 
The  Town  and  Country  Mouse,  of  ■vvbioli  he  was 
jpint  autkor  ivith  M^tljhew  Prior;  hut  his, poetry 
■would  hardly  have  made  his  nam?  remembered  in 
the  19th  century.  He  almost  disappeared  from  the 
field  of  literature  after  the  appearance  of  his  satire, 
save  as  the  patron  of  Addison  and  other  men  of 
letters.  He  had  intended^  to  enter  the  church,  as  it 
afforded  a  regular  income,  but  tempted  by  the  offer 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  became 
membei-  for  Maiden  in  the  Convention  Parliament, 
■where  he  voted  for  the  declaration  that  James  II. 
had  abdicated,  and  that  the  throne  ■was  thereby 
vacant.  He  retained  his  seat  in  William  IIL's  first 
parliament,  and  ■was  appointed  in  1692  a  Oommis- 
siouer  of  'tiie  Treasury.,  i  On  the  15th  December  of 
this  year  he  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  raise  a  million  sterling  by  ■way  of  loan.  "William 
required  money  for  his  ■wars— the  moneyed  classes 
■were  tired  of  bubble  companies,  and  kne^w  not  ■where 
to  invest  safely,  and  the  landowners  were  weary  of 
heavy  taxation ;  so  the  National  Debt  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  spring  of  1694,  money  was  again 
wanted,  and  Montague  was  ready  to  supply  it. 
This  time,  he  did  so  by  originating  a  national  banlc, 
a  scheme  for  which  had  been  laid  before  govern- 
ment by  William  Paterson  three  years  before.  The 
capital  was  to  be  £1,200,000,  and  the  shareholders 
wfere  to  be  called  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  bill  for  this  was  ultimately 
passed ;  the  result  was  immensely  successful,  and 
Montague  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  His 
next  work  was  the  reooinage  of  1695,  which  he 
carried  out  sucoessfuHy,i  appoiuting  Ne-wton  warden 
of  the  Mint,  and  raising  a  tax  on  ■windows  to  pay 
the  expense,  instead  of  the  obnoxious  impost  called 
heari;h-money.  The  iiiterval  between,  the  last  day 
on  which  the  old  money  was  receivable  in  payment 
of  taxes,  and  the  issue  of  the  new  coin,  was,  o^wing 
to  the  absence  of  a  circulating  medium,  likely  to 
cause  much  distress ;  but  he  ob'vdated  this  by 
estabUshing  exchequer  bills  bearing  interest  daily, 
and  ranging  in  amount  from  £5  to  £500.  On  Godol- 
phin's  resignation  in  1697,  he  became  premier,  but 
soon  becoming  unpopular,  was  obliged  to  bestow 
upon  himself  the  auditorship  of  the  exchequer, 
and  resign  his  higher  offices.  Harley  insisted  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  Commons,  and  he  became 
Baron  Halifax,  adopting  a  title  which  had  just 
become  extinct.  He  was  impeached  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  trust  in  1701,  and 
again  in  1703,  but  the  proceedings  fell  to  the 
ground.  During  the  whole  of  Anne's  reign,  H. 
remained  out  of  office,  but  was  active  in  ipromoting 
the  union  ■with  Scotland  and  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. On  the  queen's  death,  he  was  naturally 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  regency,  and 
on  George  I.'s  arrival,  became  an  earl  and  prime 
minister.  His  rule  lasted  only  nine  months,  being 
terminated  by  death  on  the  19th  May  1715.  H., 
though  an  arrogant  and  mean  man,  and  fond, of 
display,  was  a  consistent  politioian,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  financiers  of  his  time.      .  . 

HALIO'TIS,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  moUuscs, 
the  type  of  a  family,  Saliotidce,  heloj^ms'  to  the 
order  Scutibranchiata,  and  having  a  ■widdy  open 
ear-shaped  shell,  with  a  very  low  spire,  and  a  row 
of  holes  not  far  from  the  opposite  margin  over  the 
fissurp  of  the  mantle, ,  through  which  the  water 
gaijtis  access  to  the  giUrca'ri.ty.  The  holes  are  closed 
as  the  animal  grows,  and  new  ones  formed,  which 
first  appear  as  notches  along  the  margin  of  the 
shell.  The  animal,  in  a  living  state,  exhibits  great 
beauty  of  colours.  It  adheres  to  rocks  by  a  large 
muscular  foot,,  after  the  manner  of  limpets.  One 
species,  H.  tvierpulata,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 


southern  European  coasts,  and  ^^  found  on  those  of 
the  Cliapnel  Islands.  It  is  used  for  food;  the  sheU 
is  also  sought  after  for  an  ornament,  and  for  the 
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sake  of  the  Nacre  (q.  v.)  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
which  is  much  used  for  mother-of-pearl  ornaments, 
and  particularly  for  ornamenting  papier-machg 
articles!  The  shells  of  this  genus  are  called  jGar- 
slielU  or  Sea  Ears.  They  are  the  Ormers  oi  the 
French.  <  The  species  are  very  numerous ;  the  most 
splendid  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 

HALL,  Basil,  Captain,  RN.,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  James  Hall  of 
Dunglass,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and  died 
at  Portsmouth  iu  1844.  He  entered  the  na^vy  in 
1802,  and  became  post-captain  in  1817.  When 
Lord  Amherst  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court 
of  Pekin  in  1816,  H.  commanded  the  Lyra,  a  small 
gun-brig,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  places 
along  the  coast  of  the  Corea,  which  were  Httle  Imo^wn 
to  Europeans.  The  chief  results  of  this  exploration 
were  published  in  a  book,  entitled  A  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery to  tlie  Western  Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Oreat 
Loo-Choo  Island  in  the  Japan  Sea  (Lond.  1818), 
which  excited  much  interest,  and  passed  through 
at  least  three  editions.  Amongst  his  other  works, 
we  may  mention  Extracts  from  a  Journal  ^eritten 
on  the  Coast  of  Cliilii  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  1820 
— 1822'  (which  forms  two  of  the  earher  volumes  of 
Constables  Miscellany) ;  Travels  in  North  America, 
in  three  volumes  (a  work  that  was  ■violently  assailed 
by  the  American  press) ;  Fragments  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,  in  three  series,  each  consisting  of 
three  volumes  (a  work  of  great  interest,  and  still 
very  popular);  and  Patckworlc,  in  three  volumes, 
publidied  in  1841.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  a  member 
of  the  Astronomical  Sofciety  of  London.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  articles  in'  the  scientific 
journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  of 
his  Ufe  he  suffered  from  mental  alienation,  induced 
probably  by  excessive  literary  work,  and  was  placed 
in  the  Boyal  Hospital,  Haslar,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.     > 

HALL,  Joseph,  an  English  bishop,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  piety,  and  misfortunes,  was  bom 
m  1574  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire.  He 
was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow.  Entering  the  church, 
he  became,  in  1617,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  one 
of   the  English  deputies  to  the   synod  of  Dort, 
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Vfas  eonaecrated  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1627,  and 
in  1641  wa3  translated  to  Norwich.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  saddened  by  persecution. 
He  was  accused  of  Puritanism,  though  he  zeal- 
ously defended  the  Episcopacy.  By  attacking  the 
Armimanism  of  Archbishop  Laud,  he  is  said  to 
have  '  exposed  himself  to  the  malignant  and  wanton 
attacks  of  that  primate  and  his  ci-ew.'  In  1641, 
having  joined  the  prelates  who  protested  against 
the  validity  of  all  laws  passed  during  their  forced 
absence  from  parliament,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  threatened  with  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason,  but  was  set  at  liberty,  at  the  end  of  seven 
months,  on  finding  bail  for  £5000.  On  his  return  to 
Norwich,  he  foimd  his  revenues  sequestrated  and  his 
property  pillaged.  He  rented  a  small  farm  at  Higham, 
near  Norwich,  to  which  he  retired,  1647,  and  died 
in  1656,  aged  82  years.  His  works,  mostly  of  a 
controversial  character,  have  been  published  in  folio, 
quarto,  and  octavo.  A  new  edition,  with  autobio- 
graphy, notes,  &c.,  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt  (Loud.  10  vols.  1808) ;  a  later  edition  by  the 
Kev.  Peter  Hall,  a  descendant  of  Joseph  (Oxford, 
12  vols.  1837 — 1839).  His  writings  most  interest- 
ing at  the  present  time  are  poetical  Satires,  written 
at  college,  which  Pope,  no  mean  judge  of  that 
species  of  composition,  affirms  to  be  '  the  best  poetry 
and  the  truest  satire  in  the  English  language.' 
Hallam,  however  {Lit.  Hist,  of  Murope),  accuses 
him  of  being  'harsh  and  rugged,'  and  asserts  that 
'his  lines  frequently  bear  no  visible  connection  in 
sense  or  grammar  with  their  neighbours.'  Among 
his  other  works  are  Contemplations,  Art  of  Divine 
Meditation,  and  Erwchismus,  or  Treatise  on  tJte  Mode 
of  Walking  with  God. 

HALL,  Maeshail,  an  eminent  physiologist  and 
physician,  was  born  at  Basford,  Nottinghamshire, 
in  1790,  and  died  at  Brighton  in  1857.  At  the 
age  of  20  (having  been  previously  apprenticed  to  a 
chemist)  he  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1812,  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.D.  After  three  years'  subsequent 
attendance  at  the  leading  schools  of  medicine  on 
the  continent,  he  commenced  practice  in  Nottingham 
in  1815,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  high  provincial  repu- 
tation. In  1826,  he  removed  to  London,  where  his 
career  as  a  physician  was  so  successful,  that  he  was 
enabled  at  the  age  of  60  to  release  himself  from 
strictly  professional  labour.  Among  his  contributions 
to  physiology  must  be  mentioned  his  Essay  on  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  pubHshed  in  1831,  in  which 
he  made  knovm  his  discovery  of  the  remarkable 
'  caudal  heart '  connected  with  the  vessels  in  the  tail 
of  the  eel ;  his  paper  '  On  the  Inverse  Eatio  which 
subsists  between  the  Respiration  and  Irritahihty  in 
the  Animal  Elingdom,'  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1832 ;  and  the  articles  '  Hybernation '  and 
'Irritability '  in  Todd's  Gyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  But  his  name  is  best  known  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  Reflex  Function  of 
the  Nervous  System,  which  was  his  most  engrossing 
subject  of  pursuit  for  the  last  twenty -five  years  of 
his  hfe.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1833 
appeared  his  '  Memoir  on  the  Reflex  Function  of 
the  Medulla  Oblongata  and  MeduUa  SpinaUs.'  His 
views  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir  were  extended 
and  corrected  in  various  publications,  amongst  which 
may  be  especially  mentioned  his  Lectures  on  the 
Nervous  System  and  its  Diseases  (1836),  Memoirs 
on  the  Nervous  System  (1837),  New  Memoir  on  the 
Nervous  System  (1843),  s,-aA.  Synopsis  of  the  Diastaltic 
Nervous  System  (1850).  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  H.'s  claims  to  be  considered  the  discoverer 
of  Reflex  Action.  He  admitted  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  which  he  treated  had  been  long  known  to 
physiologists,  but  he  believed  himself  to  have  been 
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the  first  to  shew  their  independence  of  sensation, 
to  bring  them  together  tinder  one  generalisation,  to 
establish  with  precision  the  laws  of  their  produc- 
tion, to  assign  them  their  just  rank  in  physiology, 
and  to  ap]3y  the  doctrine  to  the  elucidation:  of 
disease.  His  more  strictly  professional  writings  are 
many  and  valuable ;  they  appeared  partly  as  inde- 
pendent publications,  and  partly  in  the  medical 
journals.  His  last  bequest  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine and  the  cause  of  humanity,  was  the  description 
of  a  simple  and  easily  applied  method  of  restoring 
suspended  respiration,  which  has  ,  already  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  from  untimely  death,  and  is 
known  as  The  Makshall  Hall  Method.  It  is 
briefly  described  in  the  article  Asphyxia.  His 
memoirs,  with  a  large  collection  of  his  letters,  have 
been  published  by  his  widow. 

HALL,  Rev.  Robert,  a  celebrated  English  dis- 
senting preacher  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Arnsby, 
near  Leicester,  May  2,  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  of  some  note  as  a  preacher  and 
author  of  religious  works,  and  was  the  youngest 
of  fourteen  children.  He  was  feeble  in  body  and 
precocious  in  intellect,  learning  to  read  almost  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  from  the  tombstones  of 
the  churchyard,  his  playground.  At  the  age  of 
15,  he  was  sent  to  a  Baptist  academy  at  Bristol, 
when  he  gave  promise  of  his  future  fame  as  an 
orator,  but,  from  his  nervous  organisation,  broke 
down  in  his  first  pubUc  efforts.  In  1781,  he  entered 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  An  intimate  companionship  with  Mackin- 
tosh, in  which  they  read  and  discussed  together 
philosophy  and  theology,  was  of  great  service  to 
him.  Graduating  in  1785,  he  became,  at  the  age 
of  21,  assistant  Baptist  minister  and  tutor  in 
the  academy  at  Bristol  He  was  a  fluent,  rapid, 
and  impressive  speaker,  and  was  liberal,  but  not 
heterodox  in  his  religious  views.  In  consequence  of 
a  disagreement  with  his  colleague,  he  went  in  1790 
to  Cambridge,  where,  by  his  elaborate  composition 
and  vivid  eloquence,  he  rose  to  the  highest  rank  of 
British  orators.  He  is  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
writings  and  published  discourses,  than  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
1793,  and  sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity,  extended 
his  reputation.  In  1806,  he  settled  in  Leicester; 
married  in  1808,  after  a  whimsical  courtship; 
returned  to  Bristol  in  1825,  and  died  February  21, 
1831.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  learning 
Itahan  at  60,  that  he  might  enjoy  Dante,  and  full  of 
wit,  fun,  and  a  spontaneous  eloquence,  so  that  the 
style  of  his  improvisations,  was  superior  to  that  of 
his  writings.  Nearly  all  his  life  he  suffered  the 
tortures  of  an  obscure  disease  of  the  spine;  he 
had  at  times  attacks  of  insanity,  and  his  death  was 
preceded  by  great  agony,  caused  by  a  large  calculus 
in  one  of  his  kidneys;  yet  few  men  have  per- 
formed more  intellectual  labour.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  by  Dr  0.  Gregory,  and 
Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher  by 
John  Forster,  was  published  at  London,  in  6  vols 
1831—1833 ;  11th  edition^  1853.  '' 

HALL,  Mks  Anna  Maria,  an  eminent  novelist, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  named  Fielding,  who 
died  when  she  was  very  young,  was  bom  in  Dublin 
in  1802.  In  her  15th  year  she  left  Ireland  with  her 
mother,  and  went  to  reside  in  London,  where  her 
education  was  completed.  In  1824  she  married  Mr 
S.  C.  Hall,  a  gentleman  well  knovra  for  his  works 
connected  with  the  fine  arts,  and  was  thus  led  to 
become  an  authoress.  Her  first  woik,  Shetc7ies  of 
Irish  Character,  pubHshed  in  1828*  at  once  estab- 
lished her  reputation.  In  1832  she  brought  out 
her    first   novel,   TJie   Bucaneer,   a    story  of   the 
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time  of  the  Oommonvealth,  in  which  Cromwell's 
character  is  vindicsited. '  Her  other  works  rapidly 
ioHovred— Tales  of  Woman's  Trkds,  in  1834;  TM 
OuUaw,  a  novel  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  in 
1835;  The  'French  Refugee,  a  drama,  which  in 
1836  was  acted  for  about  fifty  nights'  at  the  St 
James's  Theatre,  London;  '  Unoh  Horaee,  3  vols. 
\%ZT ;  Lights  and  Slmdorus  of  Irish  Olmracter, 
1838 ;  Mariait,  or  a  Young  Maid's  Trials,  1839 ; 
The  Whiteboy,  1845,  &c.  Her  Storia  of  t/te  Irish 
Peasantry  a,iipeB,red  originally' in  Chambers's  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  and  were  afterwards  published 
in  a  collected  form.  'She  is  also  the  authoress  of 
a  gracefur  fairy  tale'  of  love,  Midsummer  Bve, 
originally  contributed  to  ths  Art  Jou'i'nal,ani.  of  a 
pleasant  illustrated  series  of  'descriptive  sketches, 
inserted  in  the  same  publication,  and  subsequently 
pubUshed  separately  under  the  title  of  Pilgrimages 
to  English  Shrines.  The  last  two,  with  some  others 
of  her  writings,  have  been  translated  into  German. 
Besides  assisting  her  husband  in  his  illustrated 
work  on  Ireland,  she  has  furnished  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  periodioaJs  of  the  day,  and  written 
various  books  for  the  yoiing.  Of  these.  Uncle  Sam's 
Money-box  is  one  of  the  best. 

HALL,  tlie  lai^ge  principal  apartment  of  the 
castles  and  dwelling-houses  of ,  the ,  middle  ages, 
The  hall  is  of  very  ancient  origin.    The  earliest 


Saxon  buildings  we  have  any  record  of  are  the 
palaces  of  the  kings,  and  these  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  one  large' hall,  in  which  the  king,  his 
courtiers  or  'hearth-men,'  and  all  his  retamers 
dwelt  together,  eating  at  the  same  table,  and  sitting 
round  the  same  fire ;  and  one  other '  chamber,  in 
which  the  king  and  his  hearth^m'en  slept,  while 
his'  retainers  slept  in  the  hall.  The  Normans  built 
their  houses  on  the' same  plan — with  the  hall  and 
one  Solar '(q.v.)  or  sleeping  apartment.  The  same 
arrangeinent' prevailed,  with  slight  modifications, 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  In  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  when '  the  ■  country"  was  more 
settled  and  'prosperous,  and  mamiers  more  refined, 
more  numerous  apartments  became  necessary.  The 
hall,  however,  still'  retained  its  place  as  the  chief 
apairtment.  In  it  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  manor 
gave  audience,  administered  justice,  received  and 
entertained'  his  retainers  and  guests,  and  performed 
all  the  public  acts  of  feudal  life. 

At  one  end  of  the  haU  was  a  raised  platform  or 
dais,' on  which  the  table  of  the  lord  of  the'  manor 
was  placed,  and  ^^'here  his  more  honoiired  guests 
sat  along  with  him.  The  retiiners  sat  at  a  table 
which  ran  along  the  lower  part  of  the  hall.  This 
part  was  not  always  in  the  cleanest  and  sweetest 
oonditidn,  and  hence  it  received  the  name  of  '  the 
marsh.' 


The  Great  Hafl  of  Eltham  Palace. 


The  hall  partook  '  of '  the  style  of  architecture 
prevailing  at  the  time  when  it  "was  built,  and  being 
a  large  and  important  apartment,  was  generally 
ornamental  in  its  charaeter.  The  roofs  especially 
were  very  carefully  and 'elegantly  constructed,  as 
many  stUl  remaiiiing  shew.  The  hall  of  the  king's 
palace'  now  called  "Westminster  Hall,'  built  by 
William  &vivta,  and  restored  by  Kifchard  II.,  is  the 


finest  example  in  England,  being  300  feet'  long  and 
100  feet  broad.  '  The'  p-iajt,  hall  at  Eltham,  as  shewn 
in  the  above  cut,  is'  another  fine  example. 

The  hall  was  essentially  '  a  part  of  feudal 
architecture.  When  that  system  gave  way, ,  the 
large  common' 'halls  w^re  abandoned.  Many  old 
biies;  however,  'still'  remain,  but  their  use  is 
changed.  ,  r    >  , 
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HALL,  HALLE,  and  HALLEIN,  are  the 

names  of  various  places  in.  Southern  and  Middle 
Germany,  possessing  salt-worke.  Hall  is  also  a 
general  name  for  a  salt  manufacture.  The  Welsh 
and  Armorican  word  for  salt  is  hal,  Iialen;  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  these  names  were  bestowed  by 
Celtic  tribes  of  the  Cymric  division  (to  which  the 
ancient  Gauls  belonged).  The  Gaelic  for  salt  is 
sal-arm,  agreeing  thus  with  the  Lat.  sal,  and  the 
Ger.  salz.  The  Greek  hdls  {oiM)  agrees  with  the 
Cymric.  The  names  Salza,  Salzburg,  are  clearly  of 
Teutonic  origin. 

HALL,  a  small  and  very  old  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  TYrol,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn, 
which  is  here  navigable,  six  miles  east  of  Innsbruck. 
Its  parish  church,  bmlt  in  1271,  with  a  monument 
that  marks  the  grave  of  Spechbacher,  the  bravest 
and  most  skilful  leader  of  the  Tyrolese  in  their 
struggle  for  independence;  its  gymnasium,  its 
Franciscan  convent,  and  its  Munzthurm,  are  the  chief 
buildings.  About  nine  miles  north  of  the  town  is 
the  Salzberg,  with  salt-mines,  from  which  salt  in  the 
form  of  brine  is  conveyed  to  the  pans  of  H.  in 
wooden  pipes.  Although  the  demand  is  not  so  great 
as  formerly,  upwards  of  300,000  cwts.  of  salt  are 
still  produced  here.  H.  has  also  manufactures  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  chemicals.    Pop.  4969. 

HALL,  or  SWABISCH-HALL,  an  old  and 
picturesque  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg, 
is  very  beautifully  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Kocher,  35  miles  north-east  of  Stuttgart.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  by  high  walls  surmounted 
with  towers.  Like  other  places  in  whose  names  the 
word  Hall  or  Salz  occurs,  H.  has  considerable  salt- 
works, which,  together  with  those  of  Wilhelmsgluck, 
produce  annually  nearly  80,000  cwts.  There  are 
also  tan-works,  soap-works,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods  and  bijouterie.     Pop.  6766. 

H.  at  a  very  early  period  was  the  seat  of  a  mint, 
and  the  coins  first  struck  here  were  called  Heller 
(HaUer).  The  town  belonged  first  to  the  Coimts  of 
Westheim,  then  later  to  the  Knights  Templar.  In 
the  13th  c.  it  became  a  free  imperial  town,  and  such 
it  remained  till  1802,  when,  with  its  territory  of  126 
sqiiare  miles  (pop.  16,000),  it  was  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  "Wiirtemberg. 

HA'LLA,  or  HALA,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
the  country  of  Sciode,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lower  Indus,  35  mUes  north  of  Hyderabad. 
Manufactures  of  caps,  superior  coloured  earthen- 
wares, and  lacquered  work,  are  extensively  carried 
on  here.  Pop.  11,000,  the  most  of  whom  are  manu- 
facturers. H.  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Scinde. 

HALLAM,  Henry,  philosophic  historian  and 
critic,  son  of  the  Bean  of  Bristol,  was  bom  at 
Windsor  in  1777,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
He  was  first  known  by  Ips  writings  in  periodicals, 
especially  by  contribufijig  to  the  Mdinhurgh  Review 
during  its  early  years  j  aiterwards,  he  was  distin- 
guished among  the  litgrary  men  of  Europe  for  his 
extensive  and  profound  learning,  powers  of  gene- 
ralisation, taste,  judgment,  and  conscientiousness, 
exhibited  in  a  succession  of  great  works  :  View  of 
tlie  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  (2  vols. 
4to,  1818) ;  The  Gonslitutional  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of 
George  II.  (2  vols.  4to,  1827) ;  and  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  nth 
Centuries  (4  vols.  8vo,  1837 — 1839),  and  a  volume  of 
supplementary  notes  to  his  History  of  ilie  Middle 
Ages  (1848).  All  these  works  have  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  been  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  leading  European  nations.  They  have 
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procured  for  their  author  the  enviable  reputation  of 
having  opened  up  a  new  and  great  field  of  author- 
ship, and  laboured  in  it  with  a  success  that  as  yet 
has  not  been  equalled  by  another.  Their  wonderful 
impartiality  and  veracily  are  a  rebuke  to  ordinary 
historians  ;  and  it  provokes  a  snule  tp  read,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  :the  strictures  of  Southey  on  the 
acrimony,  the  arrogance,  the  injustice,  and  the  iU- 
temper  of  their  author ;  for  England  never  produced 
a  man  who  loved  truth  more  disinterestedly  than 
HaUam.  H.,  while  yet  a  young  man,  was  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  among  the  literary  men  of 
his  time,  both  in  Lpndon  and  Edinburgh.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  his  long  life,  however,  he  lived 
in  London  in  privacy,  devoting  himself  to  bnguistio 
and  historical  studies.  In  politics,  he  was  a  Whig ; 
but  for  the  conflicts  of  parties  he  was  unsuited  by 
his  candour  and  general  temperament,  and  took  no 
part  in  them,  but  he  displayed  a  genuine  interest 
in  all  questions  of  social  improvement,  and  acted 
with  the  WUberforce  party  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  as  well  as  in  other  humane  schemes,  and 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Society  for 
the  Difiusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge.  H.  had  two 
sons,  both  of  great  promise,  and  both  prematurely 
cut  off;  the  elder,  Arthur  Henry,  who  died  in 
1833,  was  the  friend  of  Alfred  Tennyson  the 
laureate,  and  is  the  subject  of  In  Memoriam.  Of 
this  son,  H.  has  written  a  touching  memoir.  H. 
died  January  1859.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Koyal  and  many  other  societies,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum. 

HALLAMSHIRB,  a  district  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (q.  v.). 

HA'LL;^,  or  HALLEESr,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  and  10  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Salza,  and  is  noted  for  its  extensive 
salt-works  and  saline  baths.  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
also  important  cotton  and  needle  and  button  fac- 
tories. The  Durrenberg,  a  mountain  2388  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  the  brine  is 
obtained,  has  34  shafts  or  rooms,  from  which  the 
salt  is  conveyed  in  large  wooden  troughs  to  the 
works  within  the  town.  The  annuEU  produce 
amoimts  to  about  400,000  cwts.  Good  rock-salt  is 
also  obtained  from  Durrenberg. 

HALLE,  a  city  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the 
district  of  Merseburg,  known  as  H.  an  der  Saale,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saale,  and  on 
several  small  islands  of  the  river,  10  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Meresburg,  and  consists  of  H.  proper, 
with  its  five  suburbs,  and  the  governmental  town- 
ships of  Glaucha  and  Neumarkt.  It  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1694 
by  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia ;  and  after  having 
been  suppressed  by  Napoleon  when  it  had  attained 
the  summit  of  its  fame,  was  re-established  in  1815, 
and  incorporated  with  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
which  haid  been  dissolved  during  the  war.  From 
its  earliest  foundation,  this  institution  has  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  pietistic  school  of 
theology.  The  roU  of  its  professors  shews,  how- 
ever, a  long  array  of  names  distinguished  in  every 
faculty;  and,  in  addition  to  its  theological  seminary, 
it  has  an  academy  of  the  physic^  sciences,  an 
observatory,  a  medical  school  supplied  with  surgical 
wards,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  botanical  garden; 
and  a  library  containing  60,000  volumes,  and  various 
scientific  collections.  The  endowments  for  the 
professors  and  other  teachers  are  liberal,  but  the 
attendance  has  declined  of  late  years,  and  now  only 
amounts  to  about  700  students.  The  Franoke  Insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  most  important  establishments 
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of  the  place.  See  Fkanoke.'  The  red  tower  on 
the  market-place,  the  town-hall,  and  the  remains 
of  the  Moritzburg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
arohbiahopa  of  Magdeburg,  are  all  interesting  to 
the  antiquary.  H.  ia  amply  provided  with  bene- 
volent and  educational  establishments  for  the  poor, 
and  has  a  well-conducted  institution  for  the  Wind, 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  with  free  schools  for 
both  sexes ;  and  as  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  is 
the  seat  of  various  government  offices  and  courts 
of  ]'iirisdiction.  H.  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  gloves,  ■  buttons,  hardware,  and 
starch;  but  its  moat  important  industrial  product 
is  salt,  obtained  from  the  brine-springs  within  and 
near  ike  town,  which  have  been  worked  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  still  yield  between  200,000 
and  300,000  cwts.  annually.  Those  within  the 
town  are  worked  by  a  private  company,  while  the 
suburban  works  are  hdd  by  government.  The  men 
employed  at  the  salt-springs,  and  known  as  the 
'Hallores,'  are  a  distinct  race,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  of  Wendish,  and  by  others  of  Celtic  descent, 
who  retain  the  peculiar  habits  of  their  forefathers. 
Pop.  (1859)  38,200. 

The  origin  of  H.  dates  back  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  when  it  formed  an  appanage 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Magdeburg,  against  whom 
the  citizens  frequently  waged  successful  war  in  the 
middle  ages,  during  which  period  the  city  was  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity.  As  the  point  of  ujiion 
between  various  important  lines  of  railway,  and  ip 
consequence  of  the  improved  means  of  water-com- 
munication between  the  Saaje  and  Elbe,  H.  has  of 
late  years  been  making  rapid  advance  in  commerce 
and  home  industry. 

HALLECK,  Henry  Wager,,  an  American 
general,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  York  about 
1815.  He  entered  West  Point  military  academy 
in  1835,  and  after  graduating,  acted  for  nearly  a 
year  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  in  that 
institution.  He  published  in  1846  Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  Science.  He  was  breveted  captain 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  Mexican  war,  November 
1847 ;  and  afterwards  was  secretary  of  state  of 
the  province  of  California  during  its  military  govern- 
ment from  1847  to  1849.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  to  form,  and.  of  the  coiomittee  to 
draft  the  state  constitution  of  California.  For 
several  years  he  practised  law  in  that  state  with 

frefjit  success.     He  has  published  Mining  Laws  of 
pain  and  Mexico,  and  a  work.on  International  Law 
(Svo,  San.  Erancisoo,  1861). 

In  August  1861  he  was  appointed  major-general 
in  the  Federal  army ;  toivards  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  commanding  general  of  the 
department  of,  the  West ;  a,n(i  stiQ  more  recently 
succeeded  General  M'Lellan  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Federal  army,.3,iLd  Mr  E.  Stanton  as  secretary 
of  war. 

HALLELU'IAH  (Heb.  Praise  ye  the  Lord),  one 
of  the  forms  of  doxology  used  in  the  ancient  church, 
derived  froru'  the  Old  Testament,  and  retained,  even 
in  the  Gr^ek  aild  tatin  liturgies,  in  the  original 
Hebrew.  The  singing  of  the  doxology  in  this  form 
dates  from  the  very'earliest  times ;  but  considerable 
diversity  has  prevailed  in  different  churches  and  at 
different  periods  as  to' the  time  of  using  it.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that,  being  in  its  own  nature 
a  cuticle  of  gladness  and  triumph,  it  was  not  used 
in  the  penitential  seasons,  nor  in  services  set  apart 
for  occasions  of  sorrow  or  humiliation.  In  the 
time  of  St  Augustine,  the  African  Church  used  the 
Halleluiah  only  from  the  feast  of  Easter  to  that 
of  Pentecost.  In  other  churches,  it  was  found  in 
most  of  .the  services  throughout  the  year,  with  the 


exception  of  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent  and 
the  vigils  of  the  principal  festivals.  In  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Halleluiah  is  introduced 
both  into  the  mass  and  into  the  several  hours 
of  the  public  office,  but  it  is  discontinued  from 
Septuagesima  Sunday  until  Easter;  and  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  interval  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost,  it  is  mtroduced  more  frequently  into  the 
services  and  in  circumstances  of  greater  solemnity. 
It  is  always  omitted  in  the  services  for  the  dead, 
and  on  the  ember  days,  at  the  quarter  tense,  and 
on  the  principal  vigils.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  retained  the 
Halleluiah  in  the  original  Hebrew.  In  the  present 
Prayer-book,  although  retained,  it  is  found  not  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  in  its  English  equivalent,  Praise 
ye  the  Lord.  See  Biuterdm  s  DenkwiirdigJceiten  der 
Ghrist-Kathol.  Kirche. 

HALLER,  Albebcht  von,  an  eminent  physi- 
ologist, was  bom  at  Bern,  October  1708,  and  died 
in  tha/t  city,  December  1777.  In  early  Ufe,  he  was 
feeble  and  delicate,  being  affected  with  rickets,  a 
disease  which  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
considerable  intellectual  precocity.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Emmanuel  von  Haller,  who  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  able 
lawyer,  intended  him  for  the  church ;  but  his  own 
inclinations  being  in  favour  of  medicine,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1723  (two  years  after  his  father's  death) 
to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  became 
the  pupH  of  the  well-known  anatomist  Duvernoy. 
In  1725,  he  removed  to  Leyden,  where  he  attended 
with  much  advantage  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  and 
of  Albiuus,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  1727.  He  then  visited  London,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sloane,  Douglas,  and 
Cneselden;  whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  to  Paris,  where  for  six  months  he  studied 
anatomy  and  botany  under  Winslow  and  De  Jussieu ; 
but  one  of  his  neighbours,  who  was  annoyed  by 
his  dissections,  having  threatened  to  denounce  him 
to  the  police,  he  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Basel, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  of  John  Bernoulli,  the 
celebrated  mathematician.  After  seven  years'  study 
in  these  different  seats  of  learning,  he  returned,  in 
his  22d  year,  to  his  native  city,  and  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician.  The  professor  of  anatomy, 
Meig,  having  fallen  ill,  H.  undertook  the  duties 
of  his  class;  he  likewise  devoted  much  of  his 
time  about  this  period  to  the  botany  of  the  Alps ; 
and  also  published  a  celebrated  descriptive  poem, 
entitled  Lie  Alpen  (The  Alps).  In  1735,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  hospital,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  principal  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
cabinet  of  medals ;  but  these  offices  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  in  1736,  George  II.  wishing  to  establish 
a  university  at  Gbttingen,  offered  him  the  profes- 
sorship of  medicine,  anatomy,  botany,  and  surgery, 
which,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted.  From 
this  time,  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  for  the  next  18  years  devoted  himsdf  wholly  to 
teaching  and  to  original  research.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Gottingen ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  society, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Gommentarii 
Societatis  Begim  Sdentiarum  Oottingensis,  contain 
many  of  his  papers.  During  the  period  that  he 
held  the  professorship — viz.,  from  1736  to  1753 — he 
composed  and  published  86  works  on  medical 
subjects,  chiefly  on  physiology  and  botany ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  he  contributed  upwards  of  12,000 
notices  or  reviews  of  books  to  the  Oottingische 
gilehrfe  Ameigen,  a  monthly  periodical  work,  of 
which  he  was  editor.  In  1753,  in  consequence  of 
disputes  with  his  colleagues,  and  probably  in  part 
from  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  he  resigned 
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Mg  chair,  and  returned  to  his  native  town, .  where 
hie  subsequently  held  several  important  and  honour- 
able offices.  He  stiE,  however,  retained  his  position 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  other  more  substantial  distinctions, .  such  as  a 
retiring  allowance,  &Ci  "It  was  Rafter  his  retirement 
from  Gottingen  that  some  of  his  most  important 
writings  were  published,  amongst  ^  which  must  be 
especially  mentioned  his  Shmmta'  Physiologice  Cor- 
poris Humani  (Lausanne,  8  vols.  4toy  1757 — 1766) 
— by  fax  the  most  important  of  his  works — ^aad 
his  four  BlblioiheccB,  or  critical  catalogues  of  works 
on  botany,  surgery,  anatomy,  and  medicine.  The 
increasing  maladies  of  his  later  days  did  not  distract 
Ma  mind  from  the  study  of  his  favourite  subjects. 
He  recorded  all  the  symptoms  of  his  last  illness — a 
combination  of  gout  and  disease  of  the  bladder — 
and  the  gradual  cessation  Of  his  vital  functions  ;  and 
his  last  words,  addressed  to  his  physician,  were : 
'  My  friend,  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat.' 

H.'s  eminence  as  a  man  of  science  was  duly 
recognised  even  in  his  own  lifetime!  In  1739,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  he 
was  ennobled  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1748  ; 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Oxford,  and  Utrecht  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  him  as  their  professor ; 
and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  all ,  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe.  His  name  is  especially 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  muscular  irrit- 
ability, which  is  noticed  in  the  article  MpsCLB 
AND  Muscular  Tissue  ;  and  if  he  made  but  few 
positive  additions  to  our  knowledge,  his,  teaching 
and  writings  impressed  a  new  aspect  on  physiplqgy 
— a  science  of  which  he  has  deservedly  been  terraed 
'The  Eather.'  But,  while  his  name  is  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  science,  his  reputation, in 
his  ow^n  country  as  a  poet  probably  exceeds  Ms 
fame  as  an  anatomist  and  phyaiologist.  Die  Elegiache 
Oedichie  (Elegiac  Poems),  &c.  being  stiU.  frequently 
repubUahed  in  Germany. 

HALLEY,  EDMUNt),  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  son  of  a  London  soap-boiler,  bom  at 
Haggerston,  near  London,  in  1656,  educated  at  St 
Paul  s  School,  and  afterwards  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  wMch  he  entered  in  1673.  He  early  became 
an  experimenter  in  physibs — before  leaving  school, 
he  had  made  observations  on  the  vaiiation  of  the 
needle.  In  1676,  he  published  a  paper  [Philo- 
sophical Transactions)  on  the  orbits  of  the  prin- 
cipal planets ;  also  observations  on  a  spot  on  the 
sun,  from  wMch  he  inferred  its  rotation  round  its 
axis.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  St 
Helena,  where  for  two  years  he  applied  himself  to 
the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  which  he  published  in  1679 
(Gatalogus  Stellarum  Australium).  On  his  return, 
he '  was  chosen  a  Eellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
deputed  by  that  body  to  go  to  Danzig  to  settle  a 
controversy  between  Hooke  and  Helvetius  respect- 
ing the  proper  glasses  for  astronomical  observations. 
In  1680,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  during  wMch 
he  made  observations  with  Oassini  at  Paris  on  the 
great  comet  which  goes  by  Ms  name,  and  the  return 
of  which  he  predicted.  His  observations  on  this 
comet  formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  Newton's 
calculation  of  a  comet's  orbit.  H.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1681,  and  in  1683  published  {Phil.  Trans.) 
his  theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Magnet.  The 
next  year,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Newton 
— ^the  occasion  being  his  desire  for  a  test  of  a  con- 
jecture which  he  had  made  that  the  centripetal  force 
ih  the  solar  system  was  one  varying  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  He  found  that  Newton 
had  anticipated  Mm,  both  in  conjecturing  and  in 
demonstratia^  this  fact;  For  an  account  of  H.'s 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  Principia, 


see  Newton.    In  1686,  H.  published  an  account  of 
'the  trade- winds  and  monsoons  on  seas  near  and 
between  the  tropics,  which  he,  followed  by  some 
other  chemico-meteorological  papers.  -  In  1692,  he 
published  Ms  hypothesis  relative  to  the  change  in 
the  Variations  of  the.  Needle,  to  test  the, ,  truth  of 
which,  by  obtaining  measures  of  the  variations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  he  was  sent  in  1698  in 
command  of  a  ship  to  the  western  ocean ;  but  his 
crew  mutinied,  and  he, was  obliged  to  return.     The 
next   year,  however,  he  sailed  again  on  the  same 
expedition,  and  the  result  of  Ms  observations  .was 
given  to  the  world  in  a  general  chart,  for  which  he 
was  rewardedbythe  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy  with 
half-pay  for  life.    Soon  after,  he  made  a  chart  of  the 
tides   in  the  Channel,  and  surveyed  the    coast   of 
Dalmatia  for  the  emperor  of  Austria.     On  the  death 
of  Dr  Wallis  in  1703,  he,  was  appointed  SaviUian 
professor    of  geometry   at    Oxford.      In   1705   he 
published  his  researches  on  the  orbits  of  the  <!omets. 
In  1713,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society ;   in  1716  he  made 
valuable   experioaents  with  the  diving-bell,  which 
were  afterwards  published;  and  in  1720,  after  the 
death  of  Flamsteed,  he  became  astronomer-royal,  and 
continued  without  assistance  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tions at  the  Observatory  with  imremitting  energy. 
In  tMs  office,  and  engaged  especially  in  studying 
the  moon's  motions,  he  passed  ,the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1729  he  was   chosen  a  foreign  raember  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris.   He  died, at  Greenwich, 
14th  January  1742,  86  years  old.    ,  H  had  married, 
in  1686,  a  daughter ;  of  Mr  Tooke,  auditor  of  Ex- 
chequer, by  whom  he  had  several  children.    Besides 
the   writings  mentioned,   H.   wrote   many   others. 
His  Tabulce  Astronomicce  did  not  appear  tfll  1749. 
Among  Ms  principal  discoveries  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  long  inequality  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  that  of  the  slow  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean 
motion.    He  has  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
who  predicted  the  return  of  a  comet,  and  also  of 
having  recommended  the  observation  of  the  transits 
of  Venus  with  a  view  to   determining  the   sun's 
parallax — a  method   of    ascertaining  the  parallax 
first  suggested  by  James  Gregory. 

HALLBY'S  COMET.    See  Comet. 

HA'LLOWELL,  a  city  in  Maine,  United  States, 
America,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kennebec,  two 
uules  south-south-east  from  Augusta.  It  has  an 
academy,  ten  schools,  two  tanneries,  factories  of 
cotton,  oH-cloth,  &o.,  and  a  large  coasting-trade  in 
lumber  and  gramte.  Steam-boats  and  vessels  of 
nine  feet  draught  can  load.    Pop.  4769. 

HALLOW-EVEN,  or  HALLOWEEN,  the  name 
popularly  given  to  the  eve  or  vigil  of  All  Hallows, 
or 'festival  of  AH  Saints,  which  being  the  1st  of 
November,  Halloween  is  the  evening  of  the  31st  of 
October.  In  England,  it  was  long  customary  to 
crack  nuts,  duck  for  apples  in  a  tub,  of  water,  and 
perform  other  harmless  fireside  revelries.  WMle 
the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Scotland,  the  Hal- 
loween ceremonies  of  that  country  partook  more  of 
a  superstitious  character ;  taking,  among  rustics, 
the  form  of  a  charm  to  discover  who  should  be  Ms 
or  her  partner  for  life.  Of  these  now  almost,  ex- 
ploded customs,  the  best  summary  is  that  contained 
in  Bums's,  well-known  ^em  HaUoween.  We  refer 
to.  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  for  some  notice  of 
old  Hallow-even  practices. 

HALLUCINA'TIONS  are  morbid  conditions 
of  mind,  in  wMch  perception  takes  place  where  no 
impression  has  been  made  upon  the  external  organs 
Of  the  special  senses,  and  where  the  object  is  believed 
to  be  real  and  existing.  A  picture  is  presented  to 
the  imagination  when  no  ray  of  light  has  fallen 
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upon  the  eye ;  n  voice  is '  heard  when  all  around 
is  silent ;  a  pleasant  *  smell'  fills  the  nostril  when 
neither  flowers  nor  feast  give  forth  their  fragrance.' 
Delusions,  on  the  other  hand,  originate  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  consciousness  in  the  mind 
itself,  and'  bonsist  in  erroneous  interpretations  of 
real  sensations.  A  form  passes  across  the  vision, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a  phantom,  or  a  demon,  bv 
what  is  not  and  cannot  be ;  a  voice  may  address 
the  listener  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  friendship, 
which  before  they  reach  the  mind  have  assumed 
the  shape  of  insults  and  calumnies ;  and  the  fresh 
odour  of  a  rose  may  suggest  notions  of  poison  and 
pollution.  But  hallueinations  inay  involve  internal 
experiences  as  well  as  the  reports  from  the  outer 
World ;  nor'ls  it  invariably  possible  or  necessaryto 
distinguish  hallucinations  from  delusions.  There 
is  a  composite  state  in  which  the  external  impres- 
sion is  imaginary,  and  the  interpretation  from  such 
an  impression,  had  it 'been  real,' is  erroneous.  A 
clock  is  heard  by  a  patient  to  strike  where  not 
a  sound  is  audible  ■  by  others,  and  the  chime  is 
held  to  be  the  announcement  of  the  crack  of 
doom:  'In'  all'  these  cases,  the  sensorium  itself 
must  be  held  to  be  at  fault,  whether  the  nerves 
of  seeing,  hearing,  &o.,  be  structurally  affected  or 
not.  These  phfenomena  are  observed  in  connection 
with  all  the  senses,  but  in  different  proportions ;  the 
frequenfcy  heing  perhaps  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  healthy  sensations  of  which  the  organ  is  the 
natural  Channel,  and 'to  the  degree  of  excitement 
and  cultivation  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  subjected. 
According  to  one  authority,  hallucinations  of  hear- 
ing constitute  two-'thirds  of  the  whole  observed; 
but,  upon  a  more  careful  analysis;  the  following 
tabular  expression  of  frequency  appears  to  be 
correct :  hallucinations  of  hearing,  49;  of  visionj  48; 
of  taste,  8  ;  of  touch,  3  ;  of  smell,  1.  These  condi- 
tions are  detectable  in  all  mental  diseases;  but  the 
proportion  varies  according  to  the  form  and  the 
intensity  of  the  ahenation.  All  are  more  frequent 
in  mania  than  in  monomania  and  fatuity ;  and,  errors 
of  ■vision  are  more  numerous  than  those'  of  hearing 
in  mania.  '  Lord  Brougham  at  one  time  held  that 
the  presence  of  hallucinations  should  be  elected  into 
a  crucial  test  of  the  existence  of  insanity.  Practical 
men,  however,  demonstrate  that  derangement  is 
not  necessarily  conjoined  with  such  a  symptom. 
Esquirol  held  that  of  100  lunatics,,  four-fifths  wOuld 
be  affected  with  hallucinations.  Of  145  indivi- 
duals in  Bicfitre,  Baudry  found  that  56  presented 
hallucinations ;  and  the  subsequent  researches  of 
There  and  Aubanel  in  the  same  hospital  shewed 
122  affected  out  of  443  maniacs,  monomaniacs, 
dements,  &c.  Brifere  de  Boismout,  Das  Halluoina- 
tions  (Paris,  1845) ;  Aubanel  and  There,  Seeherches 
StatiHi^ues  faites  d  V  Hospice  de  •  Bicitre  /  Michga, 
DuDelire  des  Sensatioiis  (Paris,  1848). 

Hallucinations  of  Seme  Men. — In  a  great  majority 
Of  cases,  hallucinations  can  readily  be  traced  to 
mental  alienation,  'which  is  cognizable  by  ■  other 
signs,  or  to  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,' which 
impair  or  pervert  without  '■  overthrowing  the  mind ; 
or  to  general  constitutional  states,  or  positive 
diseases^  such"  as  in  the  case  of  Nicolai,  i  which 
involve  disturbance'of  the  functions  of  the, external 
senses.  There  is,,  however,  a  class  of  phenomena 
which  cannot  be'  included  under  any  of  these 
categories;  where  objeqts>  appear ;  voices  teinpt, 
threaten,  soothe,  or  where  a  series  of  impressions 
are  received  by  the  mind,  without  any  corresponding 
sensation ;  where  the  .system  is  perfectly  healthy, 
-and  where  the,  individual,  affected  is  conscious  ,that 
what  he  sees  or  heairs  is  (unreal.  iMedicali  experience, 
however,  goes  to  shew  that,  under  such  circum- 
stsmces  the, nerve,  or  some  organ  connected  wi^ 


the  development  of  special  sensation,  op-  the;  brain' 
itself;  is  in  an  abnormal  or  excited  condition,  which 
falls  short  of  disease,  not  interfering  with  the  regular 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  these  parts 
of  the  economy,  and  not  being  detectable  in  any 
other  way,  and  which  is  sometimes  compatible  ■with 
great  intelligence,  and  even  genius.  As  iUustrative 
of 'the  latter  proposition,  and  of  the  least  morbid 
aspect  of  such  phantasmata,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  late  Earl  Gi'ey  was  haunted  by  a  gory  head, 
which  he  could  exorcise  at  ■wiU.  Swedenborg,'  while 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  saw  members  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchy  seated  among  the  ministers  at 
the  ooimcil  boa,rd,  and  bowed  reverentially  to  them. 
Bernadotte  encountered  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak  in 
Ms  rides ;  and  a 'patient  has  been  described  who  was 
followed  first  by  a  cat,  then  by  a  tatterdemalion 
beggar,  and  then  by  a  skeleton  which  never  left 
him,  walked  side  by  sidej  joined  his  family  circle, 
and  peered  through  Ms  curtains  i  at  night.  Yet 
Swedenborg  knew  that  it  was  not  flesh  and  blood 
reahties'he  acknowledged ;  the  king  shrunk  from, 
but  repudiated  the  red  cloak ;  and  the  patient  dis- 
believed' the  skeleton,  ■  and  detected  its  true  nature 
and  Origin. 

HALMALILLE  [Berrya  amdnilla),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Tiliaieai,  closely  allied  to  the  Lime  or 
Linden  tree  of 'Europe,  and  much  resembling  it,  bu^t 
larger  ;  a  native  of  Ceylon,  much  valued  for  its 
timber,  wMch  is  a'favourite  honse-buU'ding  wood  in 
that  island,  and  is  employed  also  for  carts,  casks, 
and  all  household  piirposfes;  and  also  for  boat- 
building, as  it  is  beheveid  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
marine  VormS,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  urictu- 
osity,  to  preserve  the  ironwork  from  rust.  It  is 
exported  to  Madras—where,  from  the  principal  port 
of  exportation,  it  is  known  sa  Trincomali  Wood-^ 
and  the  Masula  boats,  wMch  brave  the  formidable 
surf  there,  are  made  of  it.  ■  It  is  a  hght  wood'. 

HA'LOGBNS.  ,  This  term,  ■vv;hipli  is  equivajent 
to  '  salt-producers,'  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
lulls,  saltj  and  includes  a  "very  distinct  and  weU- 
characterised,  group  of  non-metallic  elements — -sfiz., 
chlorine,  bromme,  iodine,  and'  fluorine,  wMch  form 
"with  metals  compoimds  analogous  to  sea-salt. 

Thp  following  are  their  most  important  charac- 
teristics :        ' 

1.  They  combine  directly  and  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature "with  the  metals,  for  whiot  ttey  exMbit  a 
very  sijrong  affinity;  and  their  combinations  "with 
the  metals  present  those  properties  -(yMch.'  pertain 
t9  Salt;s  (q.  v.).  No  elements  excepting  these  four 
ppss^s  the  property  of  entering  into  direct  combin- 
atiem  ■with  metals,  and  of  ttus  forming  salt-jike 
compounds.  When  united  ■with  the  same  metal,  the 
salts  which  the  different  halogens  form  are  iso- 
mprphous ;  thus,  for  example,  the  chloride,  iodide, 
bromide,  and  fluoride  of  potassium  all  crystallise  in 
cubes.  I  ,   ■      . 

2.  Tiiey  aU  have  a  very  energetic  'affinity  for 
hydrogen,  with  which  they  aU  unite  in  one  definite 
proportion—viz.,^  2  volumes  of  lihe  gas  or  vapour  of 
the  halogen  -with  2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  the  union 
occurnng  without  change  of  bulk,  that  is  to  say 
bemg  represented  by  4  volumes,  and  the  resulting 
gaseous  jCo^mpound  being  intensely  acid,  and  very 
soluble  m  water.  The  acids  thus  formed  are  hydro- 
chloric, hydrobromio,  hydriodic,  and  hydrofluoric 
acids.  Moreover,  all  these  halogens  (except 
fl^uorine)  form  powerful  acids  with  five  atoms  of 
oxygen— viz.,  chloric,  bromic,  and  iodic  acids ;  and 
their  salts  present  iiumerous  points  of  resemblance. 

HA'LOID  SALTS.  These  are  the  compounds 
formed  by  the  union  of  one  of  the  Halogens  (q.  v.) 
■with  a  metaL    We,  may  mention'  chloride  of  sodium 
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(NaCl),  bromide  of  silver  (AgBr),  fluoride  of  calcium 
(CaF),  and  iodide  of  potassium  (KI),  as  examples. 

HALOEAGIA'CB^,  or  HALOEA'GE^,  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  aUied  to 
OnagracecB  (q.  v.). — There  are  about  seventy  known 
species,  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby;  pretty  much 
scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquatic,  or 
growing  in  wet  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often 
have  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  generally 
small,  and  the  plants  insignificant  in  appearance. 
Nor  have  any  of  them  any  important  uses,  except 
those  of  the  genus  Trapa  (q.  v.).  The  only  British 
species  are  the  Mare's  Tail  [Hippuris  vulgaris)  and 
the  Watermilfoils  (Myriophyllwm). 

HA'LOS,   PAEHE'LIA,   CORO'N^,  &c.     It 

would  not  be  easy  even  to  enumerate  the  various 
distinct  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  above 
classes ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  consider 
a  few  only  of  the  principal  varieties  ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the  causes  of  these  be  thoroughly  understood, 
those  of  the  others  present  no  further  difficulties, 
except  such  as  are  of  a  purely  mathematical  nature. 

The  first  class  we  have  to  consider  is  very  com- 
mon. When  the  sun  or  moon  is  partially  obscured 
by  a  miat  or  cloud,  the  latter  not  being  of  the 
species  called  cirrus  (see  Cloud),  it  is  ahnost 
invariably  surrounded  by  coloured  rings  of  a  few 
degrees  only  in  diameter,  called  Coronm  (crowns). 
Those  surrounding  the  sun  cannot  always  be  seen 
directly;  but  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  still 
water,  or  of  a  glass-plate  blackened  at  the  back, 
the  glare  of  the  sun-hght  is  sufficiently  diminished 
to  permit  the  corona  to  be  seen.  This  meteor 
depends  on  the  DnTKAcnoir  (q.  v.)  of  light,  caused 
by  the  small  spheres  or  vesicles  of  water  which 
compose  the  cloud,  and  can  easily  be  imitated 
by  looking  at  a  bright  object  through  a  piece  of 
glass  which  has  been  breathed  upon,  or  dusted 
with  Lycopodium  seed.  If  the  diffracting  particles 
be  all  of  the  same  size,  the  rings  are  very  well 
marked;  but  since  they  become  smaller  as  the 
particles  increase  in  size,  ordinary  fogs  and  clouds, 
which  generally  contain  particles  of  very  different 
dimensions,  give  a  composite  effect,  which  spoils  the 
distinctness,  and  greatly  limits  the  number  of  the 
rings.  Thus,  no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
number  or  colours  of  the  coronas,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  their  diminution  in  diameter  is  a 
sign  of  the  increase  in  size  of  the  watery  spheres 
which  cause  them,  and  therefore  in  general  betokens 
approaching  rain,  which  comes  when  the  particles 
are  no  longer  able,  on  account  of  their  size,  to  float 
in  the  air  without  sensibly  falling.  As  before  men- 
tioned, this  appearance  is  very  common,  and,  in  fact, 
we  scarcely  see  a  fragment  of  a  cloud  near  the  sun 
which  does  not  give  traces  of  colour,  depending  on 
the  average  size  of  the  particles  of  which  it  con- 
sists, and  its  angular  distance  from  the  sun. 

A  different  form  of  corona  is  sometimes  seen  to 
surround  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  head,  when 
cast  by  the  sun  on  a  bank  of  fog — in  this  case  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  glory.  To  this  class  belong  the 
colours  generally  seen  about  the  famous  '  Spectre 
of  the  Brocken.'  See  Beooken.  The  same  appear- 
ances are  very  frequently  seen  round  the  shadow 
of  the  spectator  when  thrown  on  muddy  water,  or 
water  carrying  numerous  small  particles  of  sand. 
The  optical  explanation,  founded  mainly  upon  reflec- 
tion and  interference,  is  complete,  but  not  suited 
to  our  pages. 

So  far  the  phenomena  depend  merely  on  the 
cloud  or  fog  consisting  of  small  particles;  nothing 
has  yet  been  said  about  the  shape  of  the  particles. 
Spherical  drops  of  water  produce  Rainbows  (q.  v.), 
and  upon  the  vesicular  form  that  moisture  often 
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assumes  in  the  air,  probably  depend  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  the  gorgeous  tints ,,  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 
But  halos  (Or.)  and  parhelia  (Gr.  false  or  mock 
sans)  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  air  of  innu- 
merable crystaU  of  ice,  generally  forming  a  light 
cirrus  cloud.  We  cannot  enter  upon  a  complete 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  but  we  shall  give 
a  general  idea  of  their  origin,  referring  the  student 
who  wishes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  a  memoir  by  Bravais  [Journal  ae  I'Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  xvui.),  who  has  himself  repeatedly  witnessed 
and  carefully  measured  the  various  appearances  in 
question. 

The  theory  of  halos  was  first  roughly  attempted 
by  Huyghens  ;  but  although  his  explanations  are  in 
the  main  correct  (at  all  events,  as  regards  the  very 
simplest  of  the  appearances),  they  ai-e  based  on  the 
utterly  inadmissible  supposition,  that  the  halo-pro- 
ducing clouds  are  formed  of  cylinders  of  water,  each 
having  an  opaque,  frozen  nucleus.  It  wiU  be  seen 
that  ttie  results  of  this  supposition  agree  with  those 
of  the  correct  one  in  a  few  cases  only.  Further 
progress  was  impossible  until  the  orystaHine  form 
and  the  refractive  index  of  ice  were  observed.  Both 
of  these  observations  are  of  great  difficulty ;  but 
they  have  been  carried  out  by  WoUaston  and  others 
with  considerable  accuracy.  After  Huyghens, 
Mariotte,  admitting  the  crystalline  form  of  ice- 
particles,  made  some  great  steps  in  advance,  and 
much  of  what  he  left  unexplained  was  successfidly 
supplied  by  Young,  and  after  him  by  Kaemtz. 
The  most  complete  and  systematic  explanation  of 
the  whole  subject,  however,  is  that  of  Bravais, 
aJready  referred  to.  There,  references  are  given  to 
nearly  all  the  accurately  recorded  observations  of 
halos  and  parhelia — the  great  mass  of  which,  of 
course,  are  due  to  arctic  voyagers,  especially  Scoresby 
and  Parry. 

Water  crystallises  in  the  form  of  regular  hexa- 

fonal  prisms,  sometimes  with  plane  ends  perpen- 
iciJar  to  the  sides  (as  in  figi  1),  sometimes  with 
hexagonal  pyramids  as  terminals  (fig.  2).  There  is 
also  an  immense  variety  of  much  more  complex 
forms ;  but  upon  the  simpler  and  more  common 
ones  already  mentioned, 
depend  the  ordinary  cases 
of  the  phenomena  we  are 
about  to  describe.  Now, 
if  we  consider  any  two 
non-paraUel  faces  of  one 
of  the  above  crystals,  it 
is  clear  that  their  com- 
bination must  act  as 
a  prism,  deoomposiag 
white  light,  which  passes 
through  them,  into  its 
constituent  colours.  Every  such  crystal,  then, 
placed  somewhere  near  the  line  joining  the  eye 
and  sun,  must  in  general  send  to  the  former  some 
definitely  coloured  ray  from  each  effective  pair  of 
surfaces.  The  refractive  index,  however,  of  ice  is 
such  that  no  ray  can  pass  through  a  prism  of  it 
whose  Single  is  greater  than  about  99°-5;  and  we 
are  therefore  limited  to  pairs  of  faces  whose  inclina- 
tion is  not  superior  to  this.  The  most  important 
pairs  are  two  alternate  faces  of  the  prism  (fig.  1), 
where  the  inchnation  is  60°,  and  a  face  vrith  a 
terminal  plane  (fig.  1),  the  angle  being  90°. 

Hah  of  22°  Radius. — We  may  now  suppose 
prisms  of  ice,  with  refractmg  angles  of  60°,  to  be 
distributed  (with  every  possible  position  of  their 
axes)  nearly  between  the  sun  and  the  spectator,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  appearances  produced  must 
be  symmetrical  with  regard  to  the  line  joining  the 
eye  and  sim,  and  must  therefore  consist  of  coloured 
circles  with  the  sun  as  centre.    To  attain  a  more 
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exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  cirdes,  suppose 
that  we  are  dealing  with  light  of  one  colour  only  (say 
red)j  Now  (see  Prism)',  if  a  beam  of  homogfeneous 
light  falls  on  a  prism,  it  is  refracted  without  separa- 
tion. If  the  prism  be  turned  gradually  and  uni- 
•  formly  about  its  axisj  the  refracted  ray  also  turns, 
but  not  uniformly — at  first  rapidly,  then  slowerj 
till  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  appears  to  be 
stationary  for  a  little ;  then,  on  further  turning  the 
prism,  the  refracted  ray  retrogrades,  at  first  slowly, 
then  faster.  There  is  therefore  a  position  of  the 
prism,  called  that  of  minimum  deviation,  for  which 
a  slight  alteration  of  the  prism  produces  none  in  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  Hence,  as  we  have 
supposed  prisms  to  be  in  the  cloud  in  every  possible 
positioiii  those  which  are  near  the  position  of 
ininimiiTn  deviation  will  conspire  to  refract  light  in 
the  same  direction,  and  their  effects  wiU  be  added. 
All  the  others  will  cause  a  greater  deviation  of  the 
light,  but  few  will  conspire  to  send  the  light  in  any 
given  direction.  The  appearance  will  therefore  be 
a  bright  circle  of  red  light  surrounding  the  sun  as 
centre,  its  angular  radiiis  being  the  angle  of 
minimum  deviation,  which,  for  a  prism  of  ice  of  60° 
angle,  is  about  21°  50'.  Inside  this  circle  there 
will  be  no  light ;  outside,  a  feeble  illumination  only, 
becoming  fainter,  as  we  go  further  from  the  sun. 
With  orange  light  alone,  there  would  be  a  somewhat 
larger  circle,  and  so  on.  Hence,  whfen  white  light 
falls  on  such  a  sjrstem,  the  effect  is  a  circular  halo, 
dark  within,  red  on  its  inner  edge,  and  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  of  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  from  inside  outwards ;  so  that,  like  the 
rainbow,  which  it  much  resembles,  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Spectrum  (q.  v.). 

If  we  consider  next  the  light  reflected  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  prisms,  this  wiU  be  white,  and 
diffused  with  approximate  uniformity  all  about  the 
sun. 

But  the  prisms  of  fig.  1  are  not  likely  to  be 
suspended  in  the  air  in  all  positions  alike.  If  the 
prism  be  long  and  fine,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
fall  end  foremost,  L  e.,  with  its  axis  vertical,  or  (it 
may  be)  horizontal.  If  it  be  a  flat  hexagonal  caie 
(a  frequent  form  of  snow),  it  wiU  tend  in  the  rdain 
to  fall  edgeways,  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  halo 
which  depends  upon  tlie  ice-crystals  having  every 
possible  position,  there  are  distinct  phenomena 
dependiog  on  an  excess  of  the  crystals  having  their 
axes  vertical  or  horizontal.  If  we  consider  the  sun 
as  just  rising  or  Settiag,  it  is  plain  that  the  right 
and  left  hand  portions  of  the  halo  wUlbe  much 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  others,  as  these 
parts  are  formed  by  crystals  whose  axes  are  ver- 
tical, and  which  form  the  majority.  There  are 
therefore,  to  right  and  left  of  the  sun,  and  on  the 
halo,  bright-coloured  images  of  the  sun,  which  are 
called  ^arMJa,  or  mock-suns. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  difficult  to  explain 
to  the  non-mathematical  reader  the  formation  of 
parhelia  when  the  sun  is  not  on  the  horizon,  and  to 
shew  why  they  then  separate  from  the  halo,  and  are 
formed  externally  to  it,  stUl,  however,  at  the  same 
altitude  as  the  sun.  We  may,  however,  make  the 
attempt  as  follows:  Suppose  an  indefinitely  long 
vertical  prism ;  rays  of  sunlight  falling  on  this  are 
separated,  as  before,  but  if  the  sun  be  not  on  the 
horizon,  they  no  longer  fall  on  the  prism  perpendi- 
cularly to  its  edge.  Optics,  however,  shews  us  that 
for  tms  obKque  incidence  also  there  is  a  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  and  therefore  one  anguljlr 
distance  from  the  sun  at  which  the  effects  of  a  great 
number  of  prisms  conspire,  while  far  fewer  conspire 
at  any  other'  angle.  It  is  also  shewn  that  this 
minimum  angle  is  greater  as  the  incidence  is  more 
oblique.    Also  the  inclination  of  the  incident  and  | 


refracted  rays  to  the  edge  of  a  prism  is  always  the 
same,  however  the  ray  may  fall.  Hence,  as  the 
edges  of  the  prisms  in  question  are  vertical,  the 
refracted  rays  appear  to  come  from  a  point  at 
the  same  altitude  as  the  sun,  and,  by  what  was 
remarked  above,  further  from  the  sun  as  the  sun  is 
higher.  Hence  the  formation  of  the  parhelia  con- 
sisting of  two  coloured  images  of  the  sun,  at  the 
same  altitude  as  that  body,  and  further  beyond 
the  halo  as  the  Sun  is  higher.  Accurate  measure- 
ments of  their  distance  from  the  sun  for  diBferent 
altitudes  have  been  found  to  accord  exactly  with 
the  results  of  calculation  from  the  optical  data.  See 
PP  (fig.  3). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  the  vertical 
prismsi  of  coui'se '  appears  to  come  from  an  image  of 
the  sun  in  a  vertical  mirror,  which,  by  optical  laws, 
must  have  the  same  altitude  as  the  sun  itself. 
Such  images  then  form  a  white  horizontal  smaU 
circle,  passing  through  the  sim  and  the  parheha. 
This  is  often  observed,  and  helps  to  corroborate  the 
above  theory  of  the  coloured  appearances.  See  the 
dotted  line  PSP  (fig.  3). 

The  light  reflected  from  the  horizontal  terminals 
of  these  prisms  must  evidently  produce  a  single 
white  image  of  the  sun,  as  much  below  the  horizon 
as  he  is  above  it,  and  vice  versd.  This  appearance  is 
also  common  enough. 

Tangent  Arcs  to  the  Halo  of  22°. — ^We  have  seen 
that  in'  many  oases  the  prisms  of  ice  are  so  short  as 
to  be  hexagonal  plates.  Their  natural  position  in 
falling  -Willi  be  edge  'foremost,  or  there  will  be  a 
multitude  of  snow-crystals  whose  axes  are  nearly 
horizontal,  but  of  course  -arranged  in  all  directions 
in  lie  horizontal  plane.  Let  us  consider  first  aU 
those  whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  the  spectator  with  tiie  sun ;  these  e-vidently 
(by  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  the  parhelia 
given  above)  form  parhelia  ore  the  halo  at  its  upper 
and  lower  points.  Another  set,  whose  axes  are  also 
nearly  horizontal  and  parallel,  but  shghtly  inclined 
to  the  former,  will  form  parhelia  to  one  or  other 
side  of  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  sun, 
and  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  incidenoe,  the 
angle  of  de-viation  ia  increased,  and  these  are  outside 
the  halo.  They  are  further  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  sun's  vertical  plane,  and  further  outside  the 
halo  as  the  crystals  are  more  and  more  turned 
in  their  horizontal  plane.  The  obmplete  result  is 
a  brightly  coloured  pair  of  arcs,  which  touch  the 
halo  at  its  upper  and  lowerpoints,  and  lie  completely 
outside.  For  certain  elevations  of  the  sun,  these 
combine,  forming  a  curve  Uke  an  eUipse,  whose 
centre  is  the  sun,  whose  larger  axis  is  horizontal^  and 
which  touches  the  halo  externally  at.  its  upper  and 
lower  points. 

Halo  ofA&°. — This  depends  upon  the  right-angled 
prisms,  formed  by  combining  a  terminal  plane  with 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  hexagonal  prism ;  and  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  different  refracting  angle, 
and  its  consequent  greater  dimensions,  its  explana- 
tion and  its  appearance  are  the  same  as  liose  of  the 
halo  of  22°. 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent,  both  for  brightness 
and  separation  of  colours,  of  all  the  halos,  is  the 
coloured  arc  which  touches  the  halo  of  46°  at  its 
upper  point.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  through  the  upper  edges  of  prisms 
similar  to  fig.  1,  and  whose  axes  are  vertiaal.  It  is 
therefore  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  parhelia  of 
the  halo  of  22° ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this,  that  there  is  but  one  instance  recorded 
in  which  the  former  appeared  without  the  latter ; 
and  its  absence  was  then  easily  accounted  for  by 
there  being  no  cloud  of  ice-crysials  near  enough  -the 
sun  to  produce  the  parhelia.    See  fig.  3. 
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There  are  also  sometimes  seen  brightly  coloured 
arcs  touching  one  on  each  side  the  lower  half  of  the 
halo  of  46°.  They  are  explained  by  the  right 
angles  of  prisms  whose  axes  are  horizontal.  Again, 
a  parhelion  being  itself  a  source  of  Ught,  sometimes 
very  intense,  may  have  Us  surroimding  halos  of  22°, 
&c.  All  phenomena  of  the  latter  class  are  termed 
secondary.  They  are  in  general,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  fainter  than  the  primary  ones,  but  in  favour- 
able circumstances  have  been  distinctly  observed. 

In  addition  to  our  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
residts  of  the  prisms  of  60°  and  90°,  we  might  con- 
sider shortly  those  due  to  various  combinations  of 
planes  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  (fig.  2)  with  each 
other,  or  with  planes  of  the  prism ;  but  the  pheno- 
mena depending  on  these,  though  easily  enough 
predicted  mathematically,  are  not  well  suited  for 
verbal  explanation. 

We  conclude  with  a  rough  geometrical  sketch  of 
a  tolerably  complete    set    of  halos,  observed  by 


Fig.  3. 

Bravais  in  Sweden  in  1839.  The  marks  on  the 
sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  reader  to 
which  of  the  classes  above  mentioned  the  various 
portions  belong. 

HA'IiOSCOPE,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  optical 
instrument  invented  by  M.  Bravais  of  France,  for 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
halos,  parhelia,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  axis 
with  a  clock  movement,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
a  rapid  rotation;  two  glass  prisms,  one  hoUow  to 
contain  water ;  two  opaque  plates  of  glass  to  obscure 
one  or  two  sides  of  the  prisms,  as  required  in  differ- 
ent experiments ;  a  qiiadrangular  prism ;  and  a  small 
arm  carrying  a  mirror  :  this  last  and  the  three 
prisms  are  all  adapted  for  mounting  on  the  axis.  To 
imitate  the  parhelion,  the  vertical  axis  with  the 
solid  glass  prism  is  set  in  rapid  rotation  in  a 
darkened  chamljer,  with  a  candle  ten  or  twelve  feet 
distant,  but  with  the  flame  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  rotating  prism ;  two  sides  of  the  prism  are 
to  be  obscured  with  the  movable  opaque  shdes  of 
glass.  The  spectator  then  looks  horizontally  at  the 
revolving  instrument,  and  sees  the  parhehon  circle. 
Different  dispositions  of  the  apparatus  produce  the 
aUied  phenomena. 

HALSTEAD,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  is  agreeably  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Colne,  about  43  mUes  north-east  of  London, 
and  on  the  high-road  from  that  city  to  Norwich.  Its 
parish  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  is  in 
the  perpendicular  style,  with  a  decorated  chancel. 
The  chief  educational  institution  is  Lady  Mary 
Kamsey's  Grammar  School,  with  a  small  endowment, 
founded  in  1594.  The  manufactures  are  crape,  silk, 
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velvet,  and  paper ;  brick-making  and  straw-plaiting 
are  also  carried  on.    Pop.  (1861)  6743. 

HA'L YARDS,  the  smaller  ropes  and  tackle  used 
in  hoisting  sails  or  other  portions  of  a  ship's  equip- 
ment. The  signal  halyards  are  running  cords  of  the 
best  white  hemp,  passing  through  a  pulley  in  the 
truck  at  the  mast-head,  or  gaff-point,  and  thence 
to  the  deck ;  the  flags  when  attached  to  them  are 
rolled  up,  and  then  hoisted  and  expanded  to  the, 
wind  by  a  jerk  when  the  proper  moment  apives. 

HALYBURTOlSr,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  divine,  bom 
1674,  died  1712.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  including  Natural  Religion  insufficient,  and 
Revealed  necessary  to  Man's  Happiness ;  The'Oreat 
Concern  of  Salvation;  and  Ten  Sermons  preached 
lefore  and  after  the  Gehhration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  works,  especially  the  autobiographic  memoir, 
of  the  '  Holy  Halyburton '  were  once  very  popular 
among  the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  they  are  greatly  relished  by  persons  of 
a  serious  disposition.  They  were  published,  together 
with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Kobert 
Bums,  D.D.  (London,  1835). 

HAM,  according  to  the  writer  of  Genesis,  was 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  brother  of 
Shem  and  Japheth.  The  word  is  derived  by 
Gesenius  from  the  Heb.  Hamam,  '  to  be  hot.'  His 
descendants  are  represented  in  the  biblical  narra- 
tive as  peopling  the  southern  regions  of  the  earth, 
Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya, 
&c.  Both  he  and  his  son  Mizraim  appear  to  have 
given  their  name  to  Egypt  in  particular.  The 
Coptic  or  native  name  of  Egypt  is  Kem  or  diern, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  Ham,  and  signi- 
fying both  black  and  hot.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
language,  the  name  of  Egypt  is  expressed  by  the 
two  letters  K.  M.  In  the  Eosetta  Inscription,  the 
word  occurs  more  than  ten  times,  and  is  read  by 
ChampoUion,  GhmS.  It  is  a  curious,  and  somewhat 
perplexing  circumstance,  that  Ham  should  have 
received  a  name  that  must  have  been  more  appro- 
priate to  his  descendants  than  to  himself,  for  we  are 
not  told,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  beKeve,  that  he 
was  more  sun-burned  or  blacker  than  his  brothers. 
In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  customarily  urged  that 
the  names  of  Noah  and  his  sons  had  '  prophetic 
significations ' — an  hypothesis  which  few  feel  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory. 

HAM,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Somme,  and  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  is  distant  36  miles  east-south-east  of 
Amiens,  and  about  70  miles  north-north-east  of 
Paris.  It  is  of  ancient  origin;  coins  were  struck 
here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  (840 — 877). 
The  seigniory  or  lordship  of  Ham,  erected  into  a 
duchy  in  1407,  was  held  by  the  families  of  Courcy, 
Orleans,  Luxembourg,  and  Vendome.  The  town  is 
chiefly  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  old  fortress  or 
castle,  built  by  the  Constable  de  Saint  Pol  in  1470, 
and  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  Its  walls  are  39 
feet  thick,  and  its  principal  tower  is  108  feet  in 
height,  and  the  same  in  diameter.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Marboeuf,  Moncey, 
and  others ;  and  subsequently  of  Polignac,  Chante- 
lauze,  Peyronnet,  and  Guernon  Eanville  from  1831  to 
1836 ;  and  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  from  1840  till  1846.  After  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  the  2d  December  1851,  the  republican 
Generals  Cavaignac,  Lamoricifere,  Changarnier,  and 
others  were  kept  here  for  some  time.    Pop.  2254. 

HAM,  properly  the  hind  part  or  angle  of  the 
knee  ;  but  usually  applied  to  the  cured  thigh  of  the 
ox,  sheep,  or  hog,  more  especially  the  last.  Ham- 
curing,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  bacon-curing, 
is  performed  in  a  variety  of  method,  each  country 
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or  district  having  ita  own  peculiar  treatment ;  tiieae, 
however,  relate  to  minor  points.  The  essential 
operations  are  as  follows:' The  meat  is  first  well 
rubbed  with  bay-salt,  aiid  either  left' on  a  bench 
that  the  brine  may  drain  away,  or  covered  iip  in  a 
close  vessel;  after  a  few  days  it  is  rubbed  again,  this 
time  with  a  mixture  of  Salt  and  Saltpetre,  to  which 
sugar  is  sometimes  added,  or  with  a'  mixture  of  salt 
and  sugar  alone.  It  is  then  consigned  to  the  bench 
or  tub  for  at  least  a  week  longer,  after  which  it  is 
generally  ready  for  drying.  }Vk  salting  requires,  on 
the  whole,  aboiit  three  weeks ;  dry  salting,  a  wfeek 
longer.'  Mutton-hams  should  not  be  kept  in  pickle 
longer  than  12  or  14  days.  Some  hams  are  merely 
hung  up  to  dry  withoiit  being  smoked;  others 
are  removed  to  the  smoking-house,  which  consists 
of  two  and  sometimes  three  stories ;  the  fire  is 
kindled  in  the  lowest,  and  the  meat  is  hung  up  in 
the  second  and  third  stories,  to  which  the  smoke 
ascends  through  holes  in  the  flooring.  The  fire  itf 
kept  up  with  supphes'  of  oak  or  beeoh  chips,  though 
in  some  districts,  as  in  Westphalia,  t'wigs  of  jimiper, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  pfeat,  'are  used". 
Kr,  larch,  and  such  kinds  of  wood,  on  accoimt  of 
the  unpleasant  flavour  they  impart,  are  on  no 
account  to  be  used.  The  fire  must  be  kept,  night 
and  days  in  a  smouldering  state  for  about  six  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  the  ham  be  not  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  deep,  it  is  perfectly  cured. 
As  cold  weather; is  preferable  for  this  operation,  it 
is  chiefly  carried  OU'  during  winter.  ,  Many  of  the 
country-people  in  those  parts  of  England  where 
wood  and  peat  are  used  for  fuel,  smoke  hams  by 
hanging  them  up  inside  large  wide  chimneys,  a 
method  common  in  Westmoreland.  The  curing  of 
beef  arid  mutton  hams  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  EnglaM  and  Dumfriesshire  in  Scotland; 
that  of  pork-hams,  on  the  other  hand,,  forms  a  large 
and  important  item  in  the  industry  of  various 
coimtries.  Westphaha,  in  particular,  is  celebrated 
for  the  dehoaoy  and  flavour  of  its  smoked  hams. 
The  efficiency  of  wood-smoke  in  preser'ving  meat, 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  pyroligneous  acid.  See 
Pyeohgneous  Acid  and  Ceeasote. 

HAMADA'N,  an  important  town  of  Persia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  is  agreeably  situated 
at  the  northern  base  of  Mount  Elwund,  180  miles 
west-south-west  of  Teheran,  in  lat.  34°  50'  N.,  and 
long.  48°  28'  E.  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ; 
but  the  trade  and  manufactures  carried-  on  impart  to 
it  a  lively'  and  bustling  air.  It  contains  numerous 
caravansaries,  excellent  and  well-furnished  bazaars, 
gardens,  baths,  and  mosques,  as  well  as  twonotable 
tomb's,  one  that  of  the  famous  Arabian  philosopher 
and  physician  Avicenna  (q.  v.),  which  draws  numer- 
ous pilgrims  'to  the  town ;  and  the  other  affirmed 
to  be'  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  During  four 
months  in  'winter,  the  cold  here  is  excessive,  and 
fuel  with  difticidty  procured ;  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year,  however,  the  climate  is  delightful. 
Being  the  centre  of  converging  routes  from  Bagdad, 
Erivan,  Teheran,  and  Ispahan,  it  is '  the  seat'  of 
a  large  transit  trade.  H.  carries  ou  extensive 
manufactures  of  leather ;  coarse  carpets,  woollen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  are  also  made  to  some  extent. 
Fop.  variously  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  40,000. 
Recent  explorers  have  concluded,  from  historical 
e'vidence,  and  from  the  coins,  inscriptions,  and  other 
remains  found  here,  that  H.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Median  Eobatana.    See  Ecbatana. 

HA'MADRYADS.    See  Nymphs. 

HAMAMELI'DE^.    See  Witch  Hazel. 

HAM  ANN,  JoHANN  GboeG,  a  very  original 
thinker  and  authpi:,  who,  on  the  title-page  of  some 
of  his  'writings,  called  himself  the  '  Magician  of 
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the  North,'  was  born  at  KSnigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
August  27,  1730.  His  early  hfe  was  somewhat 
checkered;  find  a  failure  to  acquit  himself  credit- 
ably in  some  business  with  which  a  merchant  of 
Riga  had  intrusted  him,  induced  him  to  abandon 
himself  to '  dissipation,  from  which  he  was  rescued 
by  reading  the  Bible.  He  now  devoted  hiniself  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  authors.  He  died  at  MUnster,  June  2l, 
1788.  As  an  author,  H.  was  Httle  esteemed 'by 
his  cpntemporaries,  as  he  opposed  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  defended  the  dignity  of  Revelation 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Rationalists,  aiid  was 
thus  placed  in  opposition  to  the  'ihultitude  of 
scholars.  His  language,  besides,  was  figurative  and 
symbolical  in  the  highest  degree,  and  frequently 
concea,led,  rather  than  revealed  the  depth  of  his 
thinking.  But  his  unmistakable  genius,  and  the 
rich  suggestivenesa  of  his  ideas,  were  appreciated 
highly  by  Herder,  Goethe,  Jacobi,  Jean  Paul,  and 
other  great  m^n.  The  influence  which  he  exercised 
upon  Herder's  views  was  very  great.  All  his 
■writings  exhibit  a  deeply  spiritual  faith  in  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal.  Fragments  of  them  were 
published  by  Cramer,  under  the  title  Sibyllinisclia 
Blatter  des  Magus  aus  Nordm  (Leip.  1819),  and  his 
Sdmmtlklie  Wa-Ice,  by  F.  Roth  (7  vols.  Berlin,  1821 
—1825 ;  an  8th  vol.,  pubUshed  by  G.  A.  Wiener, 
Berlin,  1843,  contains  additions  and  explanations). 
His  biography  was  published  by  E.  H.  Childe- 
meister  {Hamann's  Lebm  und  Schriften,  3  vols., 
Gotha,  1857). 

HAMBA'TO,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  South 
America,  stands  in  lat.  1°  4'  S.  and  long.  78°  56'  W., 
at  the  north-east  base  of  Chimborazo,  'with  Coto- 
paxi,  about  25  miles  distant,  in  front.  Its  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  8860  feet.  At  this  altitude,  wheat 
grows  even  under  the  equator.  Though  t'wice 
destroyed — by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi  in  1698,  and 
by  an  earthquake  in  1796 — H.  has  still  a  flourishing 
trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal,  and  contains 
about  12,000  inhabitants. 

HA'MBTJEG,  the  largest  of  the  free  cities  of 
Germany,  and  the  capital  of  a  small  republic  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  53°  32'  N.,  and  long. 
9°  58'  E.  H.  possesses  two  distinct  territories,  the 
one  exclusively  its  own  property,  and  the  other  the 
joint  property  of  Llibeck ;  to  the  former  belong 
the  city  ■with  its  two  suburbs  of  St  George  and  St 
Paid,  several  islands  on  the  Elbe,  and  a  small  district 
enclosed  by  Holstein  and  the  i  bailiwick  of  Ritze- 
biittel,  in  which  lips  the  town  of  Cuxhaven;  and 
to  the  latter,  the  township  of  Bergedorf,  the  village 
of  Geestbacht,  and  the  lauds  known  as  Vierlanden, 
16  miles  from  Hamburg.  The  population,  in  1860, 
was  229,941,  of  whom  176,000  belonged  to  the  city 
and  its  suburbs,  of  -W^hom  about  10,000  were  Jews. 
The  city  of  H.  is  situated  "in  a  pleasant  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  Alster,  and  about  75  miles 
from  the  German  Ocean.  At  high-tide,  vessels  can 
come  up  the  Elbe,  and  unload  in  the  harboiu's,  while 
by  means  of  the  various  canals  (crossed  by  84 
bridges) '  lighters  can  carry  the  cargoes  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  H.  is  s;irrounded  by  a 
deep  canal,  120  feet  wide,  communicating  with  the 
Elbe,  and  following  the  fbrmer  line  of  fortifications ; 
the  ramparts  have  been  replaced  since  1819  by 
gardens  and  walks ;  hut  the  gates  of  the  city  remain, 
and  are  shut  every  evening,  after  which  a  toll  is 
demanded.  H.  is  divided  into  the  Old  Town  and 
New  Town ;  but  since  the  great  fire  of  1842,  when 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  city,  including  most  of  its 
public  buildings,  was  burned  down,  its  appearance 
has  been  greatly  altered ;   and  the  present  city  is 
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remarkable  for  its  fine,  open,  weU-IigMed,  and  well- 
drained  streets,  and  its  spacious  and  lofty  houses. 
Among  the  churches,  the  principal  is  that  of  St 
Michael,  which  was  bmlt  in  the  18th  c,  and  is 
distinguished  for  its  tower,  the  loftiest  in  Europe 
(470  feet  high)  ;  St  Peter's,  which  has  been  recently 
rebuilt ;  and  St  George's,  the  foundation  of  which 
dates  from  the  12th  c,  but  which  was  completely 
renovated  in  1742.  H.  is  essentially  a  commercial 
city,  in  which  merchants  from  various  countries  are 
settled ;  and  so  much  is  done  to  advance  its  interests 
as  a  central  dgp6t,  that  one  is  the  more  surprised 
to  find  two  things  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state — 
its  system  of  local  currency,  which  is  intricate  and 
antiquated  ;  and  its  extraordinary  postal  system,  by 
which  each  country  is  left  to  have  its  own  post- 
office,  in  place  of  there  being  one  definite  establish- 
ment for  receiving  and  despatching  letters.  The 
Exchange  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Europe, 
and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  banking- 
offices,  reading-rooms,  an  excellent  commercial 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  with  collections  of  maps, 
sea-charts,  &c.  Among  the  numerous  educational 
establishments  of  H.,  we  may  instance  the  Johan- 
neum,  a  collegiate  school,  founded  in  1528,  in 
which  is  located  the  public  library,  with  its  5000 
MSS.  and  200,000  volumes  ;  Busch's  School  of 
Commerce,  founded  in  1767  ;  the  normal  school  for 
teachers;  and  the  free  schools  which  have  been 
established  in  each  of  the  five  parishes.  The  obser- 
vatory and  botanical  garden  deserve  mention ;  while 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies,  among 
which  the  Verein  fur  Jmmburgische  Geschickte, 
established  in  1839,  by  the  historian  Lappenberg,  is 
one  of  the  most  energetic,  have  proved  valuable 
adjuncts  to  education,  many  of  them  having  exten- 
sive libraries  and  museums  of  their  own,  which 
are  rendered  easy  of  access  to  all  who  wish  to 
examine  their  contents.  H.  has  an  academy  of 
painting  and  music,  a  gallery  of  paintings,  two 
spacious  theatres,  and  a  larger  number  of  pubHc 
gardens  and  places  of  amusement  than  any  other 
city  of  its  size.  Its  charitable  .institutions  are, 
however,  proportionally  numerous,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  indebted  for  their  endowment  and  sup- 
port to  private  benevolence.  The  most  noted  are 
the  Jewish  Hospital,  founded  by  Solomon  Heine 
in  1841,  and  thrown  open  to  aU  Christians  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  1849 ;  the  great 
hospital  in  the  suburb  of  St  George,  founded  in 
1220 ;  the  Seamen's  Home  (1657) ;  the  hospice 
for  poor  travellers,  the  wealthiest  and  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind,  and  now  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  142  aged  persons;  and  the  Eaiihe 
Haus,  which  was  founded  at  Horn,  near  H.,  in  1833, 
by  Joh.  Heinr.  Wichern,  for  the  improvement  of 
depraved  and  abandoned  children. 

H.  ranks  as  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade  on 
the  continent,  and  next  to  London,  has  the  largest 
money-exchange  transactions  in  Europe.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  principal  ports  for  transatlantic  emigra- 
tion, and  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  business  in 
ship-insurances.  Its  most  important  branches  of 
home-industry  are  ship-building,  on  a  very  large 
scale,  sugar-refining,  distUling,  and  dyeing,  the 
manufacture  of  cigars,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  ropes, 
cutlery,  and  salting  meat,  chiefiy  for  the  English 
market,  and  for  provisioning  the  ships  that  enter 
the  harbour. 

The  value  of  the  imports  entered  in  H.  in  the  year 
1860  was  609,905,710  ?na?-c«  hanco  (=£44,472,291?), 
of  which  58,312,890  (  =  £4,251,981)  belonged  to 
transatlantic  ports  ;  5220  sea-goiog  ships,  and  3372 
river-boats,  entered,  and  5045  sea-going  ships,  and 
3148  river-boats,  left  the  harbour  in  that  year.  The 
effective  of  the  merchant  fleet  of  H.,  at  the  close 
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of  1860,  was  as  follows :  Sailing-vessels,  469 ;  ton- 
nage, 58,770  lasts  (a  last  =  6000  lbs.)  =  157,420 
tons  :  steam- vessels,  47;  tonnage,  4526  lasts  =  12,123 
tons.  The  budget  for  1861  gave  10,250,287  marcs 
banco  both  for  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure. 
The  state  debt  was  at  the  close  of  1859,  62,064,925 
marcs  banco  (£4,525,567),  nearly  half  of  which  was 
incurred  to  meet  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the  city 
after  the  great  fire. 

The  government  of  H.  is  in  the  hands  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  and  its  constitution,  which  is  based 
upon  the  principles  established  by  an  imperial  com- 
mission in  1712,  and  confirmed  by  the  German  diet 
in  1815,  after  having  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions and  important  changes  at  different  periods, 
was  settled  in  1860  as  follows :  The  sovereign 
power  to  be  exercised  by  the  senate  and  the  burghers. 
The  senate,  which  is  specially  charged  with  the 
executive,  is  to  be  composed  of  18  members,  9  of 
whom  must  have  graduated  in  law,  and  7  of  the 
remaining  9  must  be  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
civic  or  legislative  body  is  to  consist  of  192  members 
elected  for  6  years,  half  the  number  going  out 
every  3  years.  This  body  elect  the  senators  for 
life,  and  the  latter  annually  elect  from  their  own 
body  a  president.  Cases  in  which  the  senate  and 
the  civic  body  differ  in  opinion,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  at  Liibeck.  The 
judicial  power  is  vested  in  special  tribunals,  and  the 
administeation  divided  into  distinct  departments. 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  burgher  council 
are  public.  Perfect  freedom  of  religion  is  allowed. 
Every  citizen  is  bound  to  perform  military  duty, 
and  the  city  maintains  a  paid  force  of  2160  men, 
and  a  well-drilled  burgher-guard  of  10,000  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery.  H.  has  a  combined  vote  with 
the  other  Hanseatic  towns  in  the  German  diet,  and 
a  separate  vote  in  the  'Plenum.'  Its  contingent 
to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederation  (q.  v.)  is 
1298  men,  while  it  is  bound  by  the  diet  to  main- 
tain 1050  infantry,  two  companies  of  artiUery, 
and  one  of  horse,  to  garrison  the  city.  The  arms 
of  the  republic  are  a.  silver  waU  with  three  silver 
towers  and  an  open  gate  on  a  red  field,  surmounted 
by  a  helm  and  flag  in  the  midst  of  three  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  The  national  colours  are  white 
and  red. 

H.  began  to  attain  some  importance  as  a  trading 
place  in  the  12th  c,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  city  by  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  In  1241,  it 
combined  with  Liibeck  in  the  formation  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  (q.  v.),  and  from  that  time  it  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  consideration,  augmenting  its 
territories  by  the  purchase  of  Ritzebiittel  and  several 
villages  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  c,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  carried 
across  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Alster,  which 
were  principally  occupied  by  fugitives  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Disputes  with  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
who,  as  Dukes  of  Holstein,  claimed  supremacy  over 
some  portions  of  the  state,  kept  H.  constantly 
embroiled  in  petty  wars  with  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, until  Denmark,  in  1768,  finally  conceded  its 
rights.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  continued  to 
increase  till  the  occupation  of  Northern  Germany 
by  the  JFrench  in  1803,  when  it  underwent  a  series 
of  misfortunes  and  insults,  which  culminated  in 
the  terrible  siege  which  the  French  tmder  Davout 
sustained  within  its  walls  In  1813 — 1814,  when  they 
drove  40,000  citizens  forth  in  mid-winter,  many  of 
whom  perished  of  hunger.  In  1815,  H.  joined  the 
German  Confederation  as  a  free  Hanseatic  city,  and 
since  that  period  its  commercial  prosperity  has  been 
advancing  with  a  steady  progress,  which  the  great 
calamity  of  the  fire  of  1842  scarcely  checked  even 
temporarily.      See  Kloden'a  Erdhinde ;  Wappaus, 
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Handbuch d.  Geogr.  und  Statist.;  Boedeker's Deatadi- 
land;  and  Almanack  de  Ootha,  1862. 

HA'MELK,  an  interesting  town,  and  formerly  a 
fortress  of  Hanover,  ia  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  ia  beaxitifiiUy  situated  on  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  Weser,  at  the  confluence  of  the  IHamel 
with  that  river,  25  mUea  south-west  of  Hanover. 
It  is  surrovmded  by  a  wall,  formerly  siu-mouuted  by 
20  towers,  and  defended  by  a  fort,  which,  how- 
ever, was  blown  up  by  the  French  in  1806.  It  is 
in-egularly  buUt,  and  is  full  of  wooden  houses  in  the 
old  German  style ;  has  three  churches,  including 
the  Munster,  a  fine  old  edifice,  dating  from  1127, 
and  now  falling  into  ruin ;  and  a  large  educational 
institution  built  in  1827.  The  chain-bridge  at 
H.,  crossing  the  Weser,  was  completed  in  1839, 
and  ia  about  780  EngUsh  feet  in  length.  Pop. 
7000,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  brewing ;  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  cement,  woollen  goods,  and 
carpets ;  and  in  agriculture,  salmon-fishing,  and 
general  trade.  In  the  earliest  times,  H.  bdonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Fulda,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Hanaeatic  Confederation. 

HAMI'LCAR  was  a  name  borne  by  several 
distinguished  Carthaginians,  tha  most  celebrated  of 
whom  were— 1.  The  commander  of  the  great  Sicilian 
expedition,  480  B.  c. ;  2.  One  of  the  commanders  of 
a  Carthaginian  army,  defeated  by  Timoleon,  the 
Corinthian  general,  at  the  Crimissus,  339  E.  0. ;  3. 
(aurnamed  Khodanus),  the  ambassador  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  fall  of  Tyre  ;  4.  The  governor  of 
Sicily,  317  E.  0. ;  5.  The  son  of  Giaco,  who  succeeded 
the  preceding,  and  carried  on  military  operationa 
against  the  'Syraousans  and  other  states  with  great 
success,  but  was  at  length  taken  prisoner,  and  put 
to  death ;  6.  A  commander  during  the  first  Punic 
War,  who  was  very  successful  against  the  Romans 
by  land  in  Sicily,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  in  a 
sea-fight  off  Ecnomus,  and  was  thereafter  recalled 
to  Africa  to  oppose  Eegulus. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  was  H.  surnamed  Barca 
or  Barak,  i.  e.,  '  lightning.'  Wldle  very  young,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
forcea  in  SioUy,  in  247  B.C.,  at  which  time  the 
Romans  had  posaession  of  almost  all  the  ialand.  H.'s 
first  care  was  to  discipline  his  infantry  thoroughly ; 
he  then  established  himself  on  Mount  Erote  (now 
PeUegrino,  near  Palermo),  and  from  this  point  made 
pillaging  excursions  in  aU  directions,  sending  his 
privateers  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as  far  north  as 
Cumaa,  thus  obtaining  abundant  supplies  for  his 
troops.  From  this  position  the  Romans  endeavoured 
to  dislodge  him,  but  in  vain.  After  three  years,  he 
left  Erote,  and  established  himself  on  Mount  Eryx, 
keeping  up  his  communication  with  Drepanum  and 
the  sea,  where  the  same  tactica  were  repeated  on 
both  aidea,  and  with  the  same  want  of  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Carthaginian 
admiral  having  been  totally  defeated  off  the  Aegatea 
Islands,  241  b.c.,  H.  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  foriaress,  and  evacuate  Sicily.  While  H.  was 
engaged  "in  Sicily,  he  had  made  large  promisea  to  his 
mercenary  troops,  which  he  was  unable  to  perform ; 
they  revolted  in  consequence,  and  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  African  tribes.  Hanno  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  revolt,  but  failed ;  H.  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  the  command,  and  succeeded  in  utterly 
defeating  the  rebels,  capturing  all  their  towns,  and 
putting  to  death  their  leaders.  H  was  next 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  and  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  which  were  abruptly  ended 
by  H.'s  entering  upon  his  Spanish  campaign  in  (prob- 
ably) 236  B.  c.  His  great  aim  was  to  found  a  new 
empire  in  Spain,  from  which,  as  hia  basis,  he  might 


assail  the  Romans.  Such  a  kingdom  he  saw  would 
increase  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  native  country, 
and  atone  to  her  for  the  loss  of  SicUy  and  Sardinia. 
This  his  great  purpose  Hasdrubal  and  Hannibal 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.  He  marched  westward, 
while  the  fleet  under  his  aon-in-law,  Haadrubal, 
cruised  along  the  coast;  he  then  crossed  over  at 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  made  war  on  the  natives 
of  Spain,  in  the  course  of  which  he  penetrated  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  subdued  many  tribes 
and  citiea,  and  amassed  immense  wealth.  He  spent 
nine  years  in  Spain,  and  at  length,  in  228  e.g., 
met  his  death  on  the  field  of  battle  while  fighting 
against  the  Vettones.  His  nulitary  genius  is  con- 
sidered scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  his  son  Hannibal. 

HA'MILTOM',  a  city  of  Canada  West,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  county  of  Wentworth,  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario,  or  rather  of  that  detached  section 
of  it  which,  under  the  name  of  Burlington  Bay,  ia 
connected  with  the  main  body  of  the  lake  by  the 
Burlington  Canal.  H.  ia  45  miles  from  the  Palls  of 
Niagara,  38  from  Toronto,  and  378  from  Montreal. 
It  ia  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  finest  grain- 
producing  country  in  America,  and  it  is  also  an 
unportant  centre  of  the  chief  Canada  railwaya, 
the  Great  Western,  the  Hamilton  and  Toronto;  and 
the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover  lines.  The  rapid 
increase  of  its  population  is  remarkable.  In  1841, 
it  was  about  3500 ;  in  1850,  10,312 ;  and  by  the  last 
census  (1861)  it  is  officially  stated  at  19,096.  As 
a  port  of  entry,  H.  waa,  in  1858,  inferior  only  to 
Toronto  within  its  own  half  of  tbe  colony.  The 
manufacturing  estabHahmenta  of  H.  are  extenaive ; 
the  principal  are  locomotive-works,  foundries,  and 
car-works.  The  city  returns  one  member  to  the 
legialative  assembly. 

HAMILTON,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
burgh,  and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
pf  Lanark,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  in  the  centre  of  a  finely  wooded  district, 
about  11  miles  south-east  of  Glasgow,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  straggling, 
but  at  the  same  imne  a  pleasant  rural  appearance, 
many  of  the  houses  having  a  piece  of  garden-ground 
attached.  The  town  contains  twelve  churches ; 
numerous  good  schools — of  which  the  Academy  and 
St  John's  Grammar  School  are  the  most  important ; 
the  couuty-haU,  a  noticeable  Grecian  structure;  a 
new  town-hall ;  and  extensive  cavalry  barracks. 
Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  tambouring 
for  the  sewed  muslin  manufacturers  of  Glasgow. 
Pop.  (1861)  10,686.— Close  to  the  town  ia  Hamilton 
Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Diike  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  with  the  family  mausoleum,  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  pleasure-grounds  bordered  by  the 
Clyde.  The  palace  is  a  large  and  noble  structure, 
and  contains  p,n  excellent  collection  of  paintinga. 
On  certain  days  the  grounds  are  open  to  the  public. 
Cadzow  Castle,  and  the  remains  of  Cadzow  Foreat, 
in  which  a  herd  of  the  famous  aboriginal  breed  of 
wild  cattle  are  kept,  are  in  the  vicinity. 

_HA.MILTON,  The  Family  of.  This  great 
historical  family  is  known  to  be  of  English  origin, 
but  when  or  how  it  took  root  in  Scotland  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained.  Some  genealogists  have 
sought  to  trace  its  lineage  to  Robert,  surnamed 
Blanchmains,  third  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  in 
1190.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  claim 
— ^the  earl's  second  son  was  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
he  had  other  relations  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
the  cinquefoil  on  a  bloody  shield,  which  waa  the 
heraldic  bearing  of  his  house,  aeems  from  an  early 
period  to  have  been  the  heraldic  bearing  of  the 
Scottiah  Hanultona.  But  however  probable  auoh  a 
deacent  may  be,  it  wants  proof.    The  name  of  the 
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famiiy,  obviously  territorial,  was  doubtless  taken 
from  some  one  of  the  many  Engbsli  manors  caUed 
Hamilton,  scattered  through  Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire,  Surrey,  Lancashire,  Eutlandsnire,  York- 
shire, and  Leicestershire.  In  the  17th  c,  the  Leices- 
tershire Hamilton — a  petty  manor  in  the  parish  of 
Barkby,  containing  only  a  shepherd's  cottage — was 
shewn  as  the  cradle  of  the  house.  Several  persons 
of  the  name  of  Hamilton  appear  both  in  EngHsh 
and  in  Scottish  records  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  c,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  have  held  the 
Yorkshire  manor  of  Hamilton,  together  with  lands 
in  the  parish  o£  Oxnam,  in  Scotland.  But  the 
pedigree  of  the  family  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
(1),  '  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert  (or  Gflbertson)  of  HamU- 
ton,'  who,  in  1296,  held  lands  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
swore  fealty  to  King  Edward  I.  of  England  as 
Overlord  of  Scotland,  and  in  1314  kept  the  castle 
of  Bothwell,  on  the  Clyde,  for  the  English.  His 
early  surrender  of  this  strong  fortress,  and  of  the 
English  knights  and  nobles  wio  had  fled  to  it  from 
the  field  of  Baunockbiirn,  was  rewarded  by  King 
Robert  Bruce  by  grants  of  the  lands  and  baronies  of 
Cadyow  and  Machanshire  in  ClydesdalCj  Kinneil 
and  Larbert  in  West  Lothian,  Kirkitmer  and 
Kirkowen  in  Galloway,  and  other  lands  forfeited 
by  the  Cumyns  and  other  adherents  of  England.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  knighthood,  and  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  of  Gordon  of  Huntly,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sons.  The  elder  (2) ,  '  Sir  David 
Eitz- Walter  Eitz-Gilbert,'  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
more  shortly  called,  'Sir  David  Eitz-Walter,'  or 
'  Sir  David  of  Hamilton,'  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in  1346, 
founded  a  chantry  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow 
in  1361,  and  appears  among  the  barons  in  the 
Scottish  parliaments  of  1368,  1371,  and  1373.  His 
eldest  son  (3),  '  Sir  David  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,' 
died  before  1392,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Janet  of 
Keith,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William 
of  Keith  of  Galston,  five  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  eldest  son  (4),  'Sir  John  of  Hamilton  of 
Cadyow,'  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of 
(5)  '  Sir  James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,'  who,  about 
1422,  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Alexander  of 
Livingston  of  Callander,  by  whom  he  had  (6)  '  Sir 
James  of  Hamilton  of  Cadyow,'  and  four  other  sons. 
Lords  Hamilton,  Earls  or  Akban,  Dukes  oi' 
Chatelhebault,  Marquises  oe  Hamilton-,  Dukes 
OE  Hamilton,  Dukes  of  Brandon,  &o. — Hitherto 
the  family  had  been  only  knightly.  It  was  ennobled 
in  its  sixth  generation,  in  Sir  James  of  Hamil- 
ton of  Cadyow,  who,  in  1445,  was  created  Lord 
Hamilton  by  a  charter  which  erected  his  manor 
place  of  '  the  Orchard,'  in  the  barony  of  Cadyow, 
into  his  chief  messuage,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  which  it  still  bears.  It  is  to  the  praise 
of  the  first  Lord  Hamilton  that,  in  1460,  he 
founded  a  college  in  the  university  of  Glasgow — the 
first  college  in  Scotland  founded  by  a  layman. 
Allied  both  by  marriage  and  by  descent  to  the 
Douglases,  he  followed  their  banner  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  great  struggle  with  the  crown.  But  he 
forsook  them  at  a  critical  moment  in  1454,  and  his 
seasonable  loyalty  was  rewarded  by  large  grants  of 
their  forfeited  lands,  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  he 
must  have  been  well  advanced  in  years,  by  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King 
James  II.,  and  the  widow  or  divorced  wife  of 
Thomas  Boyd,  the  attainted  Earl  of  Arran.  Lord 
Hamilton  survived  his  marriage  only  five  years, 
dying  in  1479.  His  only  son,  James,  second  Lord 
Hamilton,  was,  in  1503,  made  Earl  of  Arran,  and  had 
a  grant  of  that  island,  the  dowry  of  his  mother  on 
her  first  marriage.  After  playing  an  important 
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part  in  public  afi'airs  during  the  minority  of  King 
James  V.,  he  died  in  1529,  being  succeeded  by  the 
eldest  son  of  his  third  wife  (a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Beaton),  James,  third  Lord  Hamilton,  second  Earl 
of  Arran.  The  death  of  Kiug  James  V.  in  1542 
left  only  an  infant  of  five  days  old  between  him  and 
the  throne.  He  was  at  once  chosen  regent  of  the 
kingdom  and  tutor  to  the  young  queen,  and  declared 
to  be  'second  person  in  the  realm' — a  position 
which  carried  with  it  something  of  royal  style.  He 
signed  or  superscribed  his  name  as  '  James  G.,'  or 
simply  '  James,'  and  wrote  himself  '  James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Earl  of  Arran  and  Lord  Hamilton, 
Governor  and  Prince  of  Scotland.'  He  held  his 
high  offices  till  1554,  when  he  resigned  them  in  favour 
of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  receiving  in 
return,  from  King  Henry  II.  of  France,  a  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Chatelherault.  His  nearness  to  the  throne, 
his  great  foUovnng,  and  large  possessions,  left  him 
stUl  a  person  of  such  mark  that  his  eldest  son,  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  as  he  was  called,  was  proposed  at  one 
time  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
at  another  time  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England.  The  career  which  opened  with  such' 
high  aspirations  came  to  a  sad  and  imtimely  end ;  the 
earl  was  afflicted  with  madness  in  1562,  and  never 
recovered  his  reason,  although  he  lived  till  1609. 
His  father,  the  first  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  dying  in 
1575,  his  second  son.  Lord  John  Hamilton,  the  lay- 
abbot  or  commendator  of  Arbroath,  became  virtual 
head  of  the  house,  and  as  such  was,  in  1599,  created 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  He  died  in  1604,  beiug 
succeeded  by  his  son  James,  the  second  marquis, 
who,  in  1619,  was  created  Earl  of  Cambridge  in 
England,  and  died  in  1625.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  James,  the  tliird  marquis,  who  led 
an  army  of  6000  men  to  the  support  of  King 
Gustavns  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  1631 — 1632,  and 
a  few  years  later  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
great  contest  between  King  Charles  I.  and  the 
Scottish  Covenanters.  That  king,  in  1643,  created 
him  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  remaiader  to  the 
heirs-female  of  his  body,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  himself  and  his  brother  without  male  issue.  In 
1648,  he  led  a  Scottish  army  into  England  for  the 
king's  relief,  but  was  encountered  and  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.  He  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
forced  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces.  He  was  beheaded  at  Westminster 
in  March  1649,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  William,  who,  in  1639,  had  been  created 
Earl  of  Lanark.  He  died  in  1651  of  the  wounds 
which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
The  duchy  of  Hamilton,  in  terms  of  the  patent  of 
creation,  now  devolved  on  the  daughter  of  the  first 
duke,  Lady  Anne,  whose  husband.  Lord  William 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was,  in  1660,  created 
Duke  of  Hamilton  for  life.  He  died  in  1694.  The 
Duchess  Aune,  who  survived  till  1716,  had,  in  1698, 
resigned  her  titles  in  the  king's  hands  in  favour  of 
her  eldest  son,  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  anew 
created  Duke  of  Hamilton  with  the  precedency  of 
1643.  In  1711,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Brandon  in 
England,  but  the  House  of  Lords  refused  him  a  seat 
or  vote  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  the  crown 
was  disabled  by  the  Act  of  Union  from  granting  a 
peerage  of  Great  Britain  to  any  person  who  was  a 
peer  of  Scotland  before  the  Union.  The  duke  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  Hyde  Park  with  Lord  Mohun  in 
1712.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  James, 
who,  dymg  m  1743,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
James,  who,  in  1752,  married  the  famous  beauty 
Elizabeth  Gunning,  and  died  in  1758,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  James  George,  an  infant 
of  three  years  old.    On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
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Douglas  in  1761,  the  male  representation  of  the 
'red  or  Angus  tranch  of  the  Douglases,  with  the 
titles  of  Marquis  of  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  &o., 
devolved  on  tue  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  as  descendants 
of  the  Duchess  Anne's  husband,  William,  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  third  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Douglas. 
Dying  in  1769,  in  his  15th  year,  James  George, 
seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  brother,  Douglas,  who,  in  1782,  took  his  seat 
in  parliament  as  Duke  of  Brandon,  the  House  of 
Lords  being  now  satisfied,  after  consultation  with 
the  twelve  judges,  that  the  Act  of  Union  did  not 
prohibit  the  crown  from  making  a  peer  of  Scotland 
a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  Duke  Douglas  died 
without  issue  in  1799,  when  the  titles  and  estates 
passed  to  his  uncle,  Archibald,  the  second  sou  of 
James,  the  fifth  duke.  Duke  Archibald,  dying  in 
1819,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
who,  in  1810,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr  Beokford 
of  FonthiU,  and  died  in  1852,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  the  present  duke,  WiUiam 
Alexander  Anthony  Archibald,  eleventh  Duke  of 
Hamilton  iu  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  eighth  Duke 
of  Brandon  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  and 
foxirteenth  Duke  of  Chatelherault  in  the  peerage  of 
France. 

LOE.DS   Paisley,  Loebs  Abeecoen,  Eaels   of 
Abkrcoen,  Loeds  Steabane,  Visootjnts  Steaeane, 
Viscounts  Hamilton,  Makquises  of  Abeecorn, 
&o. — Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  the  first 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  was  appointed  oommendator 
of  the  abbey  of  Paisley  in  1553,  created  Lord  Paisley 
in  1587,  and  died  in  1622.    During  his  life,  his  eldest 
son,  James,  was  made  Lord  Abercorn  in  1603,  and 
Earl  of  Abercorn  in  1606.     He  had  large  grants  of 
lands  in  Ulster ;  and  dying  in  1618,  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  James,  who,  in  1616,  had  been 
created  Lord  Strabane  in  the  Irish  peerage.     The 
sixth    Earl    of    Abercorn    was,    in    1701,    created 
Viscount  Strabane  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.     The 
eighth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  then  one  of  the  sixteen 
Scottish  representative  peers,  was,  in  1786,  created 
Viscount  Hamilton,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain ; 
when  the  House  of  Lords  found,  by  a  vote  of  62  to 
38,  that  a  peer  of  Scotland  who  had  been  created  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  sit  in  parliament  as 
a  representative  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.     His 
nephew,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Abercorn,  was,  in  1790, 
created  Marquis  of  Abercorn.     It  was  ruled  in  his 
case,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1793,  that  a  peer  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain,  was  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
Scottish  representative  peers.     On  the  death  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  1651,  the  second  Earl 
of  Abercorn  had  claimed  the  male  representation  of 
the  House  of  Hamilton ;  and  in  1861,  the  second 
Marquis  and  tenth  Earl  of  Abercorn  was  served 
heir-male  of  the  first  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  in  the 
Sheriff  Court  of  Chancery  at  Edinburgh,  under  pro- 
test by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Brandon,  and  Chatel- 
herault.    Lord  Abercorn  is  one  of  three  peers  who 
hold  peerages  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Great 
Britain;   the  others  being  the  Marquis   of  Hast- 
ings (Earl  of  Loudoun  in  Scotland,  Lord  Grey  de 
Euthyn,  &c  in  England,  Earl  of  Moira  in  Ireland, 
Lord  Rawdon  in  Great  Britain) ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Verulam  (Lord  Forrester  of  Corstorphine  in  Soot- 
land,  Viscount  Grimstone  in  Ireland,  Lord  Verulam 
in  Great  Britain).  The  House  of  Abercorn  gave  birth, 
in  1646,  to  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  author  of  the 
charming  Memoires  du  Comte   de   Oramont.      He 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  fourth  son 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Abercorn. 

Eaels  of  Selkirk.— Lord  Charles  Hamilton, 
third  son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  in 
1688,  on  his  father's  resignation  of  the  title,  created 


Earl  of  Selkirk,  with  the  precedency  of  1646. 
Dying  childloss  in  1739,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  Lord  John  Hamilton,  Earl  of  Ruglen,  who 
died  without  male  issue  in  1744,  when  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Selldrk  passed  to  his  grand-nephew,  Dunbar 
Hamilton  of  Baldoou  (the  grandson  of  Lord  Basil 
Hamilton,  sixth  son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton). 
He  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Thomas,  who,  dying  ia  1820,  was  succeeded  by  his 
sou  Dunbar  James,  the  present  and  sixth  earl. 

Eaels  of  Orkney.— Lord  George  Hamilton,  fifth 
son  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Han^ilton,  was,  in  1696, 
created  Earl  of  Orkney,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  his  body.  Dying  in  1737,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  great-great- 
grandson,  Thomas  John  Hamilton  Fitzmaurice,  is 
now  fifth  Earl  of  Orkney. 

Eaels  of  Ebglen.— Lord  John  Hamilton,  fourth 
sou  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  was,  in  1697, 
created  Earl  of  Ruglen,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
whatsoever  of  his  body.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Selkirk  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1739,  and  died  in  1744,  when  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Selkirk  went  to  his  grand-nephew,  and  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Ruglen  went  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
Anne,  the  widow  of  William,  second  Earl  of  March. 
On  her  death  in  1748,  the  earldom  of  Ruglen  devolved 
on  her  son,  WiUiam,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards 
fourth  Duke  of  Queensberry;  and  on  his  death 
in  1810,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ruglen  became 
extinct. 

Eaels  of  Haddington.— Sir  Walter  Fitz-Gilbert, 
the  first  ascertained  ancestor  of  the  House  of 
Hamilton,  had  a  brother.  Sir  John  of  Hamilton  of 
Rossaven,  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Kngaltou 
and  Preston,  which,  in  1788,  gave  birth  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Hamilton,  the  famous  scholar  and  philo- 
sopher ;  and  of  the  family  of  Inuerwick,  which,  in 
1563,  gave  birth  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  nick- 
named '  Tam  of  the  Cowgate,'  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  learned  of  Scottish  lawyers.  He  was  created 
Lord  Binning  and  Byres  in  1613,  and  Earl  of 
Melrose  (a  title  afterwards  changed  into  Haddington) 
in  1619.  His  descendant,  George  BaiUie  HamSton, 
is  now  tenth  Earl  of  Haddington. 

Lords  Barobny.— Sir  John  Hamilton  of  Bargeuy 
and  Carriden,  the  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  fiLrst 
Marquis  of  HamOton,  was,  in  1639,  created  Lord 
Bargeny.  The  title  became  dormant  or  extinct  on 
the  death  of  the  fourth  lord  in  1736. 

LoEDS  Belhavbn  and  Stentoun.— Sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Biel  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the 
second  Marquis  of  HamUton,  and  was,  in  1647 
created  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stentoun,  with  remainder 
to  his  heirs-male  whatever.  He  resigned  the  title 
in  1675,  when  he  had  a  new  patent  creating  him' 
Lord  Belhaven  and  Stentoun  for  life,  with  remainder 
after  his  death  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  grand- 
daughters, John  HamUtbu  (son  of  Robert  Hamilton 
of  Barncluith,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session) 
This  gentleman,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  in  1679,  distinguished  himself  by  his  wild 
but  eloquent  speeches  against  the  Union.  He  died 
in  1708,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  who 
being  drowned  in  1721,  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
John,  who  died  m  1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  James,  who  died  in  1777.  On  his  death, 
the  great  estates  of  the  famUy  passed  to  Mrs  Mary 
Hanulton-Nisbet,  wife  of  Mr  Nisbet  of  Dirleton, 
and  are  now  possessed  by  her  granddaughter,  Lady 
Mary  Bruee-Nisbet-Hamilton,  wife  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Adam  Christopher-Nisbet-Hamilton. 
The  titles  were,  in  1799,  adjudged  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  WiUiam  Hamilton  of  Wishaw  (as  descended 
from  the  House  of  Barncluith).  His  son,  Robert 
Montgomery  Hamilton,  seventh  Lord  Belhaven  and 
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Stentoun,  was,  in  1831,  created  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Wishaw  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

ViscoiTNTS  BoyNB. — Gustavus  Hamflton,  the 
grandson  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  first  Lord 
Paisley,  was,  in  1715,  created  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Stackallan,  and,  in  1717,  Viscount  Boyne,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  His  descendant,  G-ustavus 
iVederick  Hamilton  HusseU,  is  now  the  seventh 
viscount. 

VisootTNTS  OF  Clanboy,  Eaels  OF  Clajtbeassil, 
&c. — James  Hamilton,  son  of  Hans  Hamilton  (a 
natural  son  of  Archibald  Hamilton  of  Eaploch),  vicar 
of  Dunlop,  in  Ayrshire,  settled  in  Ireland  about 
1587,  and,  in  1622,  was  created  Viscount  of  Clanboy. 
His  sou  James  was  created  Earl  of  Clanbrassil, 
and  dying  in  1659,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry, 
on  whose  death,  in  1675,  the  title  became  extinct. 
It  was  revived,  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  in 
favour  of  his  kinsman,  James  Hamilton  of  Tulli- 
more  (the  grandson  of  Hans  Hamilton,  vicar  of 
Dunlop),  who  in  1719  had  been  created  Viscount 
Limerick  and  Lord  Clanboy,  and  in  1756  was  made 
Earl  of  Clanbrassil  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Dying 
in  1758,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James,  on 
whose  death,  in  1799,  the  titles  became  extinct. 
His  estates  went  to  his  sister  Anne,  Countess  of 
Roden,  whose  grandson,  Robert,  Earl  of  Eoden, 
was,  in  1821,  created  Lord  Clanbrassil  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Briefe  Account  of  the  FawMy  of  Hamilton, 
written  by  Dr  James  BaiUie  of  Cambroe,  during 
the  first  haU  of  the  17th  c,  is  preserved  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  A 
History  of  tlie  House  of  Hamilton,  written  about 
sixty  years  afterwards  by  Hamilton  of  Wishaw,  is 
not  now  known  to  be  extant.  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  James  and  WUliam,  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  OJiaielherauU,  by  Gilbert  Burnet, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  were  published  ia 
1677,  in  1  vol.  fol.  Mr  John  Anderson,  surgeon 
at  Hamilton,  pubKshed  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Hamilton  at  Edinbxu-gh  in 
1825,  in  1  vol.  4to. 

HAMILTON,  AlBXAKDBR,  an  eminent  American 
statesman,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Nevis,  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  11th  January  1757.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Eaucette,  was  of  French  Huguenot 
extraction.  As  he  early  manifested  an  aspiring  dis- 
position and  extraordinary  powers,  his  friends  were 
induced  to  send  Iijtti  to  New  York,  to  be  educated  at 
Columbia  College,  which  he  entered  in  1773.  When 
only  eighteen  years  old,  he  wrote  several  essays 
on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  exhibiting  so  much 
vigour  and  grasp  of  intellect,  that  they  were  at 
first  ascribed  to  Mr  Jay,  one  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  that  period,  and  then  in  the  meridian  of  his 
powers.  From  that  time,  H.  began  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  In  March  1776,  he  was  appointed  a 
captain  of  artillery.  He  soon  after  attracted  the 
notice  of  Washington,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  Ueuteuant-colonel. 
From  this  date,  to  near  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  the  inseparable  companion  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor of  the  commander-in-chief,  who  speaks  of  him 
as  his  '  principal  and  most  confidential  aid.' 

In  1780,  H.  was  mamed  to  a  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  not  long  after  resigned  his  position 
as  member  of  Washington's  staff,  though  he  still 
continued  in  the  army.  He  led,  at  his  own  request, 
the  detachment  which  carried  by  assault  one  of  the 
British  outworks  at  Yorktown,  October  14,  1781. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  soon  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  his  profession.     In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a 
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delegate  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  con- 
vention which  assembled  in  May,  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.     In   October   1787,  H.  commenced 
the   pubUcation   of    a   series  of   essays  under  the 
name  of  The  Federalist,  designed  as  a  vindication 
of  the  constitution  against  the  various  objections 
which   had   been   made   io   it.    Of   these  essays, 
amounting  in   all  to  eighty-five,  a  few  were    con- 
tributed  by   Madison   and   Jay,  but   by  far  the 
greater  number  were  written  by  Hanulton.      They 
are  justly  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  best, 
if    not   the   very   best   of   the   works  which  have 
been  written  on  the  scope  and  true  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  constitution.      Washington  having 
been  chosen  the  first  president  of  the  United  States 
(1789),   appointed   H.   secretary    of   the   Treasury. 
Under  his  able  management,  the  pubUc  credit  was 
raised  from  a   state   of    utter    prostration  to   the 
highest  point,  and  H.  justly  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  age. 
His  official  reports  to  Congress  are  regarded  as 
models   of  their  kind.      In   1795   he   resigned  his 
position  in  Washington's  cabinet,  and  retired  into 
private  Hfe.     On  the  death  of  Washington,  in  1799, 
H.  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.      In 
July  1804,  in  consequence  of  a  political  difference, 
which  became  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist  a  bitter 
enmity,  H.  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  by 
Aaron  Burr,   and   died   the   following   day.      The 
intense  and  almost  universal  sorrow  caused  through- 
out the  country  by  this  sad  event,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  bring  the  practice  of  duelling  into 
disrepute,  especially  in  the  northern  states. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  7  vols. 
8vo,  edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  were 
published  in  1851.  This  edition  does  not  include 
The  Federalist. 

HAMILTON,  Anthony,  Count  de,  descended 
from  the  Scottish  ducal  family  of  that  name,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1646.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  he,  with  his  parents,  followed 
the  royal  family  to  France.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  returned  to  England,  but  was 
excluded  from  office  as  being  a  Catholic.  James  II. 
gave  him  a  regiment  of  iSantry  in  Ireland,  and 
made  him  governor  of  Limerick;  but  after  the 
abdication  of  that  monarch,  H.  returned  to  France, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  hfe,  and  died  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1720.  His  writings  are  full  of 
wit  and  talent,  particularly  his  Oontes  de  Fierie 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1805).  His  Memoires  de  Grammont  is  a 
lively  and  spirited  production,  exhibiting  a  free  and 
faithful  delineation  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  It 
has  been  often  translated  into  English.  The  last 
edition  is  that  in  Bohn's  Series,  with  Scott's  notes 
and  illustrations.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  his 
collective  works  is  that  published  by  Penouard 
(3  vols.  Paris,  1812). 

HAMILTON,  Patrick,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent precursors  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel 
and  Stanehouse,  and  of  Catherine  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  King 
James  II.,  and,  in  all  probability,  was  born  in 
the  year  1504,  and  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  1520,  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Louvain,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and 
thence  removed  to  Basel  in  1521. 

When  H.  settled  in  St  Andrews  in  1523,  he 
brought  with  him  the  new  tastes  and  interests 
which  he  had  leamed  to  cherish.  For  some  time, 
his  opinions  attracted  no  particular  attention.  He 
quietly  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  did  not 
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as  yet  venture  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  reformer. 
He  had  been  appointed  in  his  boyhood  Abbot  of 
Feme,  and  although  he  never  went  into  residence  or 
lived  as  a  monk,  he  "was  content  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages and  dignity  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  But 
gradually  his  convictions  matured.  From  agreeing 
with  Erasmus,  he  came  to  agree  with  Luther ;  and 
about  1526  he  appears  to  have  announced  his  new 
views  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  notice 
of  the  Archbishop  Beaton.  Early  in  1527,  Beaton 
made  '  inquisition '  into  the  grounds  of  the  rumour 
against  him,  and  found  that  ne  was  '  infamed  with 
being  disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  diverse 
heresies  of  Martin  Luther  and  his  followers, 
repugnant  to  the  faith,'  and  thereupon  proceeded 
to  '  desire '  ><itn  to  be  formally  summoned  and  put 
to  trial.  In  the  following  year,  he  carried  out  his 
summons  by  a  professed  trial  and  conviction,  declar- 
ing him  to  be  worthy  of  death.  In  the  meantime, 
H.  had  fled  to  Germany,  where  he  became  familiar 
with  Luther  and  Melancthon.  The  Protestant 
education  of  H.  was  in  this  manner  very  complete. 
Such  a  man,  while  he  became  a  reformer,  became 
one  in  no  sectarian  sense.  His  doctrinal  opinions 
were    characterised  by  something  of    the    cosmo- 

Eolitan  breadth  which  marked  his  training,  and 
y  a  scriptural  simplicity  befitting  his  honest  and 
persevering  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  substance  of 
his  doctrines  has  been  fortunately  preserved  by 
his  own  pen  under  the  title  of  Patrick's  Places; 
and  simplicity,  combined  with  comprehension  and 
aphoristic  brevity,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
characteristics  of  them. 

After  a  residence  of  six  months,  H.  returned  to 
his  native  country. '  He  repaired  to  the  family  man- 
sion at  Kinoavel,  and  there,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Linlithgow,  openly  preached  the  gospel.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  he  is  supposed,  during  this  brief 
period  of  quiet  and  retirement  at  Kinoavel,  to  have 
married.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that,  following 
such  an  event,  he  should  have  been  induced  to 
quit  his  'retirement,  where  he  was  in  comparative 
safety,  and-  proceed  to  St  Andrews.  Beaton,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  allure  him  within  his  grasp.  He 
'  travailed  with  the  said  Mr  Patrick,'  Knox  says, 
'that  he  got  him.  to  St  Andrews.'  Hopes  seem 
to  have  been  held  out  of  some  good  being  effected 
by  a  conference  with  him  as  to  the  state  of  the 
church  and  its  need  of  reformation ;  for  '  reforma- 
tion '  of  some  kind  was  a  common  talk  at  this  time 
in  the  church,  and  many  plans  were  considered,  and 
some  attempted  for  carrying  it  out. 

H.  arrived  at  St  Andrews  in  January  1528,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  lodging  provided  for  him  by 
the  archbishop. ,  A  conference  was  held,  in  which 
his  opponents  shewed  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
even  to  some  extent  expressed  concurrence  in  his 
views.  No  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken 
of  his  former  summons  and  condemnation.  He 
was  allowed  openly,  for  some  time,  to  promul- 
gate his  sentiments  in  the  city  and  university. 
With  all  visitors  he  freely  conversed,  and  among 
these,  with  Alexander  Alane  or  Alesius,  at  this 
time  one  of  the  canons  in  the  priory,  and  with 
Alexander  Campbell,  one  of  the  Dominican  friars, 
'  a  young  man  of  good  wit  and  learning,'  suborned, 
it  is  alleged,  by  Beaton,  to  entrap  him  mto  avowals 
of  heretical  opinion.  After  a  month  or  so  {phis 
minus  mensem,  says  Alesius),  he  was  summoned  to 
answer  before  Beaton  to  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
trial  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and  the 
result,  in  spite  of  his  luminous  and  unanswerable 
argument  was,  that  H.  was  condemned  for  divers 
heresies  and  'detestable  opinions' — deprived  of  aU 
dignities  and  benefices  in  the  church,  and  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  punished.     The 


sentence  was  carried  out  without  delay.  The 
warrant  of  the  secular  power  must  have  been 
already  secured,  for  on  the  very  same  day  on  the 
morning  of  which  he  was  tried,  H.  was  consigned  to 
the  stake  in  the  front  of  the  gate  of  St  Salvador's 
OoUege.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  humble, 
earnest,  heroic  man.  His  character,  if  it  scarcely 
attained  to  greatness  in  his  brief  lifetime,  yet  shines 
with  a  chastened  and  magnanimous  lustre  through 
the  fires  of  his  early  martyrdom.  His  death  prob- 
ably did  more  to  extend  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland  than  even  his  life  could  have  done.  The 
'  reik  of  Mr  Patrick  Hamilton,'  said  one  of  Beaton's 
own  retainers,  '  has  infected  as  many  as  it  did  blow 
upon.' 

HAMILTON,  Sra  William,  of  Preston,  Bart., 
the  most  learned  and  scientific  philosopher  of 
the  Scottish  school,  was  born  March  8,  1788,  at 
Glasgow,  where  his  father,  Dr  William  Hamilton, 
and  his  grandfather,  Dr  Thomas  Hamilton,  held 
in  succession  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Botany. 
Though  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston  (Haddington- 
shire), who  were  raised  to  a  baronetcy  in  1673, 
had  not  assumed  their  title  since  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  in  November  1688,  when  his 
brother  and  heir.  Sir  Eobert,  the  Covenanter,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  philosopher  made 
good  his  claim  to  represent  them,  and  therefore  to 
be  descended  from  the  leader  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  After  gaining  high 
distinction,  especially  in  the  philosophical  classes, 
at  Glasgow,  he  went  in  1809  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner,  and  there,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship at  the  time,  the  position  which  he  took  never 
had,  nor  has  been  surpassed.  It  was  at  this  time, 
moreover,  that  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  vast  erudi- 
tion in  medieval  and  modem,  as  well  as  in  ancient 
literature,  and  he  himself  felt  that  his  residence  in 
BaUiol  was  the  most  important  period  of  his  life 
in  determining  the  drift  of  his  subsequent  specu- 
lations and  studies  (see  Discussions,  2d  ed.,  p.  750, 
note).  He  left  Oxford  in  1812,  and  entered  the 
Scotch  bar  in  1813,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  practice  in  his  profession  except  what  became 
incumbent  on  him  afterwards,  on  being  appointed 
crown-solicitor  of  the  court  of  teinds.  In  1820,  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Brown,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year,  however,  H. 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  History  by 
its  patrons,  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

H.  had  now  reached  his  30th  year,  without  giving 
to  the  world  any  indication  of  those  speculations 
which  he  had  been  silently  and  slowly  maturing. 
But  in  1829  there  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  a  critique  of  Cousin's  C(mrs  de  Pkilosophie  of 
the  previous  year,  in  which  was  developed  that 
philosopher's  doctrine  of  the  Infinite.  The  critique 
immediately  excited  admiration  not  only  among  the 
few  in  our  island  who  comprehended  it,  but  much 
more  extensively  on  the  continent,  Cousin  himself 
being  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  his 
reviewer  at  once  understood  thoroughly  the  theory 
which  he  opposed,  and  combated  it  with  a  specu- 
lative power,,  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophical 
systems,  and  a  command  of  philosophical  expression, 
which  he  had  not  expected  to  find  existing  in 
Britain.  For  some  years  after  this,  H.  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Besides  other 
philosophical  articles,  two  of  which,  on  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Perception,  and  on  Eecent  Publications 
in  Logical  Science,  are  especially  celebrated,  he 
contributed  several  on  education  and  university 
reform.  Many  of  these  contributions,  besides  being 
republished   in   Mr   Crosse's    Selections  from   t/ie 
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Edinburgh  Review,  were  translated  into  Germam, 
French,  and  Italian,  tlie  Prench  collection.  Fragments 
de  Philosophie,  being  especially  valuable  for  the 
introduction,  appendix,  and  notes  of  its  editor, 
M.  Peisse.  In  1852,  they  were  all  edited  by  H. 
himself,  with  large  notes  and  appendices,  under  the 
title  of  Discussions  in  Philosophy  and  Literature, 
Education,  and  University  Reform.  In  1836,  after 
a  severe  contest,  H.  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh.  Diu-ing  his 
first  session,  he  deHvered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Metaphysics,  which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
session  by  a  course  on  Logic ;  and  these  two  courses 
he  continued  to  read  on  each  alternate  year  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  influence  soon  began  to  shew 
itself  in  the  university  among  the  young  men  who 
were  attracted  thither  from  difierent  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  in  many  cases  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  H. ;  and  many  of  his  pupils, 
now  rising  to  distinction  in  various  professions,  trace 
to  the  impulses  which  issued  from  his  class  the 
most  valuable  element  of  their  education.  Exten- 
sive notes  of  his  lectures  were  taken  by  his  students, 
and  numerous  copies  of  them,  transcribed  from 
short-hand  reports,  were  in  circulation  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  Since  his  death,  they  have 
been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professors 
Mansel  and  Veitch  {Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lec- 
tures, 4  vols.  1859^ — 1861).  These  lectures,  which 
'  were  mostly  written  during  the  currency  of  the 
sessions  in  which  they  were  first  delivered,  want 
the  exactness  of  thought  and  expression  which 
render  the  works  revised  by  himself  for  publication 
models  of  philosophical  composition ;  but  this  may 
be  said  to  convey  higher  value  to  them  as  intro- 
ductory works.  StiU  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
materials  embodied  in  these  volumes  were  never, 
as  was  intended,  wrought  into  another  work  which 
H.  had  already  planned  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment. This  was  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Eeid,  with  notes  and  supplementary  dissertations. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  adduce  any  writings 
which  have  received  the  same  amount  of  editorial 
care.  The  general  aim  of  H.'s  whole  philosophy  is, 
in  fact,  but  the  special  aim  of  this  edition  of  Eeid. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon sense  represents  the  highest  reaches  of  human 
speculation,  and  he  sought,  accordingly,  in  his 
annotations  of  Eeid's  writings,  as  in  his  indepen- 
dent works,  to  point  out  the  relation  of  the  Scottish 
philosophy  to  the  systems  of  other  countries,  as  well 
as  to  translate  it  into  a  more  scientific  expression, 
that  he  might  bring  into  clearer  view  at  once  its 
true  character  and  the  real  basis  on  which  it  rests. 
In  this,  therefore,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  he  betrays  his  fondness  for  eliciting  his  own 
theories  from  the  hints  of  previous  thinkers;  his 
peculiar  doctrines  of  perception,  of  the  conditioned, 
of  mental  reproduction,  &o.,  are  traced  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle.  Valuable,  however,  as  this  work 
is,  its  latest  edition  contains  references  to  numerous 
dissertations  beyond  that,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
abruptly  stops.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  decay  of  H.'s  health.  By  the  paralysis  of  his 
whole  right  side,  though  his  mind  continued  unim- 
paired, his  power  of  work  was  seriously  curtailed 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
generally  able,  with  an  assistant,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  class  till  the  close  of  session  1855 — 
1856,  when  his  health  suddenly  became  worse,  and 
he  died  6th  May. 

The  time   has   scarcely  come  for  estimating  the 

Eositiou  of  H.  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Though 
is  system  professes  to  be  merely  an  explication  of 
the  Scottish  philosophy,  he  seems  to  be  abeady 
creating  an  independent  school,  and,  indeed,  it  may 


be  questioned  whether  aU  his  exegetical  skill  has 
vindicated  the  position,  claimed  for  Eeid,  whether, 
therefore,  it  woifld  not  have  been  better  for  H.  had 
he  struck  into  a  separate  path.  For  while  his 
philosophy  is  distinguished  in  general  from  pre- 
vious Scottish  speculations  by  its  more  rigorously 
systematic  character,  it  ventures,  as  in  his  doctrine 
of  the  conditioned,  into  realms  of  thought,  whose 
existence  had  been  scarcely  surmised  by  any  of  his 
countrymen.  This  doctrine,  which  limits  positive 
thought  to  the  conditioned  sphere  between  the  con- 
tradictory poles  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute, 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  of  his  other 
doctrines,  especially  since  the  publication  of  Mr 
Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  in  1858;  and  though 
H.'s  discussion  is  confined  to  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  question,  and  is  perhaps  incompatible 
with  a  consideration  of  the  ethical  ideas  which  must 
be  embraced  in  our  conception  of  the  Infinite  Being, 
it  is  likely  for  some  time  to  gather  round  it  the 
higher  efforts  of  British  speculation.  H.  is  also 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  his  important 
contributions  to  logic.  These  may  be  reduced  to  the 
two  principles  (1)  of  distinguishijag  reasoning  in  the 
quantity  of  extension  from  reasoning  ui  that  of 
comprehension,  and  (2)  of  stating  explicitly  what  is 
thought  impHcitly ;  from  the  former  of  which  issues 
his  twofold  determination  of  major,  minor  and 
middle  terms,  as  of  major  and  minor  premises;  from 
the  latter  the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  the 
reduction  of  the  modes  of  conversion  to  one,  and  his 
numerous  simplifications  in  the  laws  of  syllogism. 

HAMILTON,  SiE  William,  grandson  of 
Wflliam,  third  Duke  of  Hamilton,  bom  in  Scotland 
in  1730,  was,  in  1764,  appointed  English  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Naples.  During  his  residence  there, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  excavation  of  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  collected  a  rare 
assortment  of  art-relics,  consisting  chiefly  of  Greek 
and  Etruscan  antiquities,  which  was  afterwards 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  He  was  recalled 
to  England  in  1800;  but  while  on  his  way  home  the 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  unfortunately  wrecked, 
and  a  great  part  of  his  collection  of  antiques  lost. 
Drawings  of  these  had,  however,  been  preserved, 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  his  Antiquites 
JStrusqiies,  Grecques,  et  Romaines,  tirees  du  Cabinet 
de  M.  Hamilton  (4  vols.  Naples,  1766).  He  also 
pubHshed  Observations  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  Mount 
Etna,  &c.  (Lond.  1772)  j  Campi  Phlegraei  (Naples, 
1776 — 1777),  &c. ;  besides  some  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  (Lond.  1767 — 1795).  H.'s 
claim,  on  the  British  government  for  special  services 
was  disallowed,  and  he  died  at  London  in  com- 
parative poverty,  6th  April  1803.— The  wife  of  H. 
was  the  notorious  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  name 
figures  unpleasantly  in  the  biography  of  Lord 
Nelson.  She  died  at  Calais  in  1816,  and  her 
Memoirs  have  been  published. 

HAMILTON,  Sir  Williaji  Eowan,  LL.D.,  one 
of  the  few  really  great  mathematicians  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  August  1805. 
From  his  infancy  he  displayed  extraordinary  talents, 
having  at  the  age  of  13  a  good  knowledge  of  thirteen 
languages.  Having  at  an  unusually  early  age  taken 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  his  15th  year  he 
had  mastered  thoroughly  all  the  ordinary  university 
course,  and  commenced  original  investigations  of  so 
promising  a  kind,  that  Dr  Brinkley,  himself  a  very 
good  mathematician,  took  him  under  his  especial 
patronage.  His  earlier  essays,  connected  with  con- 
tact of  curves,  and  caustics,  grew  by  degrees  into 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Systems  of 
Rays,  published  by  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy  in 
1828.    To  this  he  added  various  supplements,  in  the 
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last  of  which,  published  in  1833,  he  predicted  the 
existence  of  the  two  kinds  of  conical  refraction 
(see  Rbtbaction),  the  experimental  verification 
of  which  by  Lloyd  still  forms  one  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Undulatory 
Theoiy  of  Light.  See  Light.  The  great  feature 
of  his  Systems  of  Bays  is  the  employment  of  a  single 
function,  upon  whose  differential  coefficients  (taken 
on  various  hypotheses)  the  whole  of  any  optical 
problem  is  made  to  depend.  He  seems  to  have  been 
led  by  this  to  his  next  great  work,  A  Oeneral  MeOiod 
in  Dynamics,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1834.  Here,  again,  the  whole  of  any 
djmamical  problem  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  single 
function  and  its  differential  coefficients.  This  paper 
produced  a  profound  sensation,  especially  among 
continental  mathematicians.  Jacobi  of  Konigsberg 
took  up  the  purely  mathematical  part  of  H.'s  method, 
and  considerably  extended  it ;  and  of  late  years  the 
dynamical  part  has  been  richly  commented  on  and 
elaborated  by  several  French  mathematicians,  all 
uniting  in  their  admiration  of  the  genius  displayed 
in  the  original  papers.  For  these  researches,  H.  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg,  a  rare  and  coveted  distinction.  The 
principle  of  varying  action,  which  forms  the  main 
feature  of  the  memoirs,  is  hardly  capable,  at  all 
events  in  few  words,  of  popular  explanation.  Among 
H.'s  other  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  we 
may  mention  particularly  a  very  general  Theorem  in 
t/ie  Separation  of  Symbols  in  Finite  Differences,  and 
his  Examination  of  AbePs  Argument  concerning  the 
Impossibility  of  solving  the  General  Equation  of  the 
Fifth  Degree. 

We  may  also  particularly  allude  to  his  memoir  on 
Algebra  as  the  Science  of  Pure  Time,  one  of  the  first 
steps  to  his  grand  invention  of  quaternions.  The 
steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  this  latter  investiga- 
tion, which  will  certainly,  when  better  known,  give 
him  even  a.  greater  reputation  than  conical  refrac- 
tion or  varying  action  has  done,  will  be  more  pro- 
perly treated  under  Quaternions.  On  the  latter 
subject,  he  published,  in  1853,  a  large  volume  of 
Lectures,  which,  as  the  unaided  work  of  a  single 
man  in  a  few  years,  has  perhaps  hardly  been  sur- 
passed. He  is  understood  to  be  at  present  engaged 
in  preparing  for  speedy  publication  another  volume 
of  a  more  elementary  character  on  the  same  subject, 
to  contain  in  addition  his  more  recent  improve- 
ments and  extensions  of  his  calculus. 

While  yet  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  was  £|.ppointed,  in  1827,  successor  to  Dr 
Brinkley  in  the  Andrews'  chair  of  astronomy  in 
the  university  of  Dubhn,  to  which  is  attached  the 
astronomer-royalship  of  Ireland.  In  1835,  he  was 
knighted  on  his  deUvering  the  address  as  secretary 
to  the  British  Association  for  its  Dublin  meeting. 
He  occupied  for  many  years  the  post  of  president 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  is  a  member  of 
most  of  the  great  scientific  academies  of  Europe. 
He  holds  at  present,  not  in  Dublin  alone,  biit  in 
the  world  of  science,  a  position  as  merited  as  it  is 
distinguished. 

HAMILTONIAN  SYSTEM,  a  method  of 
teaching  languages,  so  called  from  the  inventor,  an 
English  merchant  of  the  name  of  James  Hamilton, 
born  about  1769.  Having  removed  to  Hamburg 
in  1798,  he  took  lessons  in  German,  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  the 
grammar  of  the  language.  He  and  his  teacher 
read  together  a  German  book  of  anecdotes,  the  pupil 
translating  word  for  word  after  his  teacher;  and 
after  twelve  lessons,  Hamilton  found  himself — so  at 
least  we  are  told — able  to  read  an  easy  German 
book.  His  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the  subject 
of  learning  foreign  languages;  and  finding  himself,  j 


after  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
about  the  year  1815,  he  wrote  a  treatise  expound- 
ing his  views,  and  commenced  putting  them  in 
practice.  He  undertook  to  teach  adults  in  fifteen 
lessons  to  translate  the  Gospel  of  St  John  from 
French  into  English,  but  found,  we  are  told,  ten 
lessons  sufficient.  After  teaching  for  a  time  with 
great  success  in  America,  he  returned  in  1823  to 
England,  and  visited  the  chief  cities,  everywhere 
attracting  crowds  of  pupils,  notwithstanding  that 
his  system  was  denounced  by  many  as  quackery. 
He  died  in  Dublin  in  1831. 

The  Hamiltonian  method  was  only  one  stage 
in  the  reaction — begun  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Comenius  (q.  v.),  and  carried  on,  among  others,  by 
Milton  and  Locke — against  the  pedantic  method 
of  beginning  to  teach  a  foreign  or  dead  language 
by  making  the  learner  commit  to  memory  a  com- 
plete set  of  grammar  rules  before  he  had  acquired 
sxi'fficient  practical  acquaintance  with  the  language 
itself  in  its  concrete  form,  to  give  the  rules  any 
meaning.  Hamilton's  method  of  procedure  may 
be  shortly  summed  up  as  follows :  Supposing 
Latin  to  be  the  language  to  be  learned,  Hamilton 
put  into  the  pupil's  hands  the  Gospel  of  St  John 
in  Latin,  with  an  interlinear  version,  so  hteral 
as  to  shew  the  gender  as  well  as  the  number  of 
nouns,  &o.,  and  the  mood,  person,  and  tense  of 
the  verbs.  The  idioms  were  not  translated  by 
corresponding  idioms,  but  each  word  by  its  lateral 
equivalent  in  EngKsh.  A  fundamental  point  with 
Hamilton  was  to  give  the  primitive,  and  not  the 
derivative  signification  of  the  word,  and  to  give  the 
same  signification  to  the  same  word  in  whatever 
connection  it  might  stand.  When  the  pupil  had 
by  this  practice  got  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
vocables  and  accidence  of  the  language,  he  was 
practised  in  turning  the  Enghsh  version  back  into 
the  Latin.  Hamilton  undertoek  in  this  way  to  give 
boys  of  eleven  as  much  knowledge  of  Latin  in  six 
months  as  they  usually  learn  at  our  public  schools 
in  six  years.  One  obvious  defect  of  this  method  is, 
that  no  language  admits  of  a  word-for-word  and 
uniform  translation  into  another ;  the  method  is  in 
this  respect  misleading.  Besides,  one  great  use  of 
learning  languages  is  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  in 
this  point  of  view  the  Hamiltonian  system  is  useless. 
It  may  be  useful  in  the  case  of  adults  who  wish  to 
acquire,  with  as  little  labour  as  possible,  a  hmited 
power  of  reading  and  speaking  a  language;  and  in 
any  case,  a  language  once  bogim  to  be  learned  on 
Hamilton's  principles,  may  be  afterwards  prosecuted 
on  a  better  method,  thus  avoiding  the  painful 
initiatory  stages  of  the  grammatical  method.  The 
necessity,  however,  of  having  recourse  to  the  crude 
method  of  Hamilton,  is  superseded  in  the  practice 
of  most  modern  teachers,  who  contrive  to  make  the 
practical  and  grammatical  knowledge  of  a  language 
go  hand  in  hand. 

HAMM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lippe,  22  miles  north-north-west  of  Arnsberg.  It 
is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  now  converted  into  a 
promenade,  and  by  a  ditch ;  contains  a  castle,  gym- 
nasium, and  college,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture 
of  linen  extensively.  Iron  is  also  produced.  H. 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.    Pop.  6587. 

HAMMER— STEAM-HAMMER— a  tool  used 
for  applying  the  force  of  impact,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  malleable  materials  into  a  required 
form,  or  for  driving  nails,  wedges,  &c.  The  common 
hand-hammer  consists  of  an  iron  head,  usually  faced 
with  steel,  fixed  crosswise  upon  a,  wooden  handle. 
When  one  side  of  the  head  is  thinned  out  of  a  Wedge 
form  or  to  a  point,  this  is  called  the  pane  of  the 
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hammer.  The  face  is  the  flat  disc  which  strikes 
the  work.  Carpenters'  and  joiners'  hammers  have 
a  bent  pane  with  a  V-shaped  notch,  which  is  used 
as  a  bent  lever  for  drawing  nails,  &c.'  The  pane 
is  sometimes  sharpened  so  as  to  form  an  adze  or 
chisel.  A  multitude  of  other  modifications  in  the 
form  of  hammers  are  made  to  suit  different  kinds  of 
work.  Some  of  the  more  importaiit  of  these  are 
treated  under  the  heads  of  the  various  operations, 
such  as  FoEOiNG,  File-cutting,  Gold-bbatino,  &o. 

For  many  purposes,  hammers  are  required  of 
greater  weight  than  a  man  can  wield ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  power-hammers  are  used.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  masses  of  iron  raised  by  steam  or 
other  power,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  by  their  own 
gravity  upon  the  work.  The  hdve  or  shingling 
liamTner,  used  for  compressing  the  mass  of  iron 
drawn  from  the  puddling  furnace,  and  the  tilt- 
hammer,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shear-steel,  are 
important  examples  of  such  hammers.  The  first  is  a 
heavy  bar  of  cast  iron  about  ten  feet  long,  weighing 
three  or  four  tons  and  upwards,  to  which  is  attached 
a  head  of  wrought  iron  faced  with  steel,  weighing 
nearly  half  a  ton  more.  It  works  upon  an  axis  at 
the  end  of  the  bar  furthest  from  the  head,  and  is 
raised  by  cams  attached  to  a  heavy  wheel  set  in 
motion  by  steam  or  water  power ;  these  cams  strike 
or  '  lick '  a  projection  extending  beyond  the  head, 
and  thus  raise  it  about  18  or  20  inches  at  the  rate  of 
from  70  to  100  times  per  minute.  The  tilt-hammer 
is  similar,  but  much  hghter,  and  is  adapted  for 
striking  above  300  blows  per  minute.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  velocity,  a  short  '  tail '  extends  with 
a  downward  inclination  beyond  the  axis,  and  the 
cams  strike  this  downwards,  and  thus  lift  the 
longer  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  head  is 
attached.  These,  when  worked  by  steam,  as  they 
usually  are  in  this  country,  are,  of  course,  steam- 
hammers  ;  but  when  the  term  steam-hammer  is  used 
without  qualification,  it  applies  to  another  and  more 
elaborate  machine  of  very  different  construction, 
invented  by  Mr  James  Nasmyth  in  1842,  and  subse- 
quently modified  and  improved  in  some  of  its  minor 
details.  In  this,  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  the  '  hammer-block,' 
capable  of  rising  and  faUing  between  upright  bars 
or  '  guides  ; '  this,  again,  is  fixed  to  the  rod  of  a 
piston,  which  works  in  a  cylinder  placed  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  hammer-block,  hammer,  and  anvil. 
As  the  piston  rises  in  the  cylinder,  it  lifts  the 
attached  mass,  which  is  then  allowed  to  fall  from 
varying  heights,  according  to  an  adjustment  which 
can  be  made  by  an  attendant  simply  touching  a 
handle.  The  adjustments  are  so  perfect  that  it  may 
be  made  to  crush  a  mass  of  iron,  and  at  the  next 
blow  to  crack  a  nut  held  in  the  fingers  without 
damaging  either  kernel  or  fingers,  or  to  crack  the  top 
of  an  egg  in  an  egg-cup,  as  might  be  done  with  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon.  The  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  effected  is  too  elaborate  to  be  described  here 
in  detail.  One  novel  contrivance,  viz.,  the  '  latch,' 
which  reverses  the  action  of  the  steam- valves  at  the 
precise  moment  required,  is  of  remarkable  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  '  Nasmyths '  that  were  used,  the  weight 
of  the  descending  mass — viz.,  the  hammer-block, 
hammer,  &c. — was  from  30  to  60  cwts.,  and  they 
were  justly  regarded  as  mechanical  marvels.  Steam- 
hammers  with  a  descending  mass  of  eight  tons, 
with  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  feet,  have  since  been 
constructed.  In  order  to  compare  the  power  of 
these  with  the  'helve'  or  other  hammers,  which 
descend  by  angular  motion  on  "•  pivot,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  latter,  when  formed  of  a 
straight  bar,  are  only  effective  to  the  extent  of  a 
body  of  one-third  of  their  weight  falhng  directly 
from  a  corresponding  height,  on  account  of  the  fact 
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that  the  whole  bar  forming  the  hammer  is  moving 
with  a  velocity  varying  from  nothing  at  the  axis, 
to  a  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  where  the 
hammer-face  is  fixed. 

HAMMBE-BEAM,  a  portion  of  an  open  timber 
roof,  forming  a  truss  at  the  foot  of  the  rafter,  which 
gives  strength  and  elegance  to  the  construction.  It 
looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  tie  right  across,  and 
the  centre  part  being  cut  out,  the  remnants  at 
each  end  form  the  hammer-beam.  The  end  next 
the  apartment  is  usuaOy  ornamented  with  shields, 
heads,  pendants,  &c. 

HAMMER-CLOTH,  a  cloth  which  covers  the 
driver's  seat  in  some  kinds  of  gentlemen's  carriages. 
The  term  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  hammock- 
cloth,  the  seat  which  the  cloth  covers  being  formed 
of  straps  or  webbing  stretched  between  two  crutches, 
as  a  sailor's  hammock  is  suspended.  Ease  of 
motion,  as  in  the  case  of  springs,  is  the  cause  of 
this  arrangement.  Hammer-cloths  are  usually 
ornamented  with  fringes,  and  bear  the  arms  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  carriage.  They  are  old-fashioned, 
and  now  more  seldom  seen  than  formerly'. 

HA'MMERFBST,  the  principal  town  and  trading 
port  of  Finmark  (q.  v.),  in  Norway,  and  the  most 
northern  town  of  Europe,  is  situated  in  70°  40* 
N.  lat.,  and  23°  30'  E.  long.  Pop.  1125.  H.  is 
situated  in  a  barren  treeless  district,  in  the  rocky 
island  of  Qualoe  ('Whale  Island'),  and  consists  of 
one  long  street  skirting  a  wall  of  rock.  The  harbour 
is  good,  and  presents  a  busy  appearance  during 
summer,  when  it  is  visited  by  some  200  vessels, 
which  bring  hemp,  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  pro- 
visions, in  exchange  for  oil  and  fish  (the  staple 
commodities  of  the  island),  reindeer  hides,  eider- 
down, and  fox-skins.  Dming  the  two  summer 
months  the  sun  is  continually  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  heat  is  very  great,  yet  the  winter,  singular 
to  say,  is  mild  enough  to  allow  of  the  fisheries 
being  carried  on.  Copper  from  the  works  at  Kaa- 
tiord,  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
company  since  1847,  is  also  sent  to  England  from 
Hammerfest.     H.  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  birch. 

HAMMER-HEAD,  or  '  HAMMER-HEADED 
SHARK  [Zygcena  or  Sphyrna),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  great  family  of  Sharks ;  having  the  general 
form  and  characters  of  the  family;  but  distin- 
guished from  all  other  fishes  by  the  extraordinary 
form  of  the  head,  which,  in  the  adults,  resembles  a 
double-headed  hammer,  being  extended  on  both 
sides  to  a  considerable  length,  and  having  the  eyes 
at  the  ends  of  the  lateral  extensions.  The  mouth 
is   below  the  centre  of  the  head.     The   hammer- 


Hammer-headed  Shark  (Zygana  Tnalleus). 

headed  form  is  not  nearly  so  perfect  in  the  young 
as  in  the  adults.  It  is  supposed  to  be  intended 
for  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  vision.  In  the 
fcetal  state,  the  lateral  extensions  are  doubled 
upon  themselves.  The  hammer-heads  are  ovo-vivi- 
parous,  and  produce  many  (about  forty)  young  at  a 
birth.  They  are  most  abundant  in  tropical  seas. 
In  the  Bight  of  Benin,  '  they  may  often  be  seen 
ascending  from  the  clear  blue  depths  of  the  ocean 
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like  a  great  cloud.'  They  are  very  voracious.  Some 
of  tliem  attain  a  great  size.  One  species  {Z.  mcdleus) 
has  been  taken  on  the  British  coasts.  It  attains 
a  length  of  twelve  feet  or  upwards.  It  chiefly 
belongs  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

HA'MMEESMITH,  a  viUage  of  England,  in  the 
couQty  of  Middlesex,  abovlt  six  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  London  post-office,  is  situated  on  the 
Thames,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
suspension  bridge,  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of 
£80,000.  The  grounds  m  the  vicinity  are  occupied 
as  nurseries  and  market-gardens,  from  which  a  large 
supply  of  flowers  and  vegetables  is  sent  to  the 
city.  The  parish  church,  a  plain  brick  bufldiag 
with  a  low  tower,  was  erected  in  1631,  and  conse- 
crated by  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London.  H.  contains 
also  the  convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  an  asylum  for  penitent  women. 
Near  the  Broadway  stands  the  West-London 
Hospital,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
There  is  also  a  large  endowed  school,  founded  by 
a  Mr  "William  G-odolphin,  and  which  takes  his 
name.  The  premises  and  grounds  of  the  school- 
room cover  upwards  of  four  acres.  Formerly, 
a  detached  village,  and  connected  with  London 
only  in  a  commercial  sense,  H.  is  now  joined  to 
that  city  by  continuous  lines  of  street,  and  forms 
essentially  a  portion  of  it.  The  parish  of  H.  is 
traversed  by  six  very  important  railways,  two  of 
which  terminate  here.  Pop.  of  the  paridi  (in  1861) 
24,413. 

HA'MMOOK,  the  apparatus  in  which  a  sailor 
slings  his  bed,  derives  its  name  through  the 
Spanish  hamac,  from  a  Peruvian  word ;  the  custom 
of  thus  suspending  a  bed  having  been  derived  from 
Peru,  where  the  natives  fasten  the  two  ends  of  a 
piece  of  canvas,  or  of  a  netting  of  grass  twist,  to 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  he  suspended  on  it  in 
luxurious  ease.  A  saUor's  hammock  consists  of  a 
rectangular  piece  of  hempen  cloth,  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  in  width,  gathered  together  at  each 
end  by  means  of  cords  and  a  clew,  and  hung  to 
hooks  under  the  deck.  The  hammock  thus  sus- 
pehded  forms  a  sort  of  bag  capable  of  containing 


Hauiuiock. 

the  sailor's  mattress,  his  blankets,  and  himself,  as 
soon  as  he  has  acquired  the  far  from  easy  knack 
of  cKmbing  into  it.  The  hammocks  are  taken  below 
at  sunset,  and  hung  in  rows,  about  two  feet  apart, 
in  the  men's  portion  of  the  ship.  When  done  with 
in  the  morning,  the  bedding  is  carefully  tied  up 
within  each,  and  the  whole  stowed  in  the  hammock- 
netting,  which  is  generally  in  ,the  bidwarks  of  the 
waist.  If  the  weather  be  not  sufficiently  dry, 
however,  to  allow  of  this,  the  hammocks  are  left 
below.  Stowed  thus  in  the  netting,  ths  hammocks 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  small  shot. 
HAMMOND,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 


divine  and  able  controversial  writer,  the  youngest 
son  of  Dr  John  Hammond,  a  physician,  was  born  at 
Chertsey,  Surrey,  August  18,  1605.  Educated  at 
Eton,  he  was,  in  1618,  sent  to  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  sedulously  apphed  himself  to 
classical  studies.  In  July  1625,  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  his  college,  and  in  1629  entered  into  holy 
orders.  In  1633  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  and  in  1643  he  became  Arch- 
deacon of  Chichester.  H.  followed  the  unfortunate 
Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  continued  with 
the  king  as  his  chaplain  tUl  his  attendants  were 
dismissed,  in  1647 ;  he  then  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  was  chosen  sub-dean  of  Christchurch.  In  1648, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  coUege  offices  by  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners,  and  shortly  after  retired 
to  Westwood,  in  Worcestershire,  the  seat  of  Sir 
John  Packwood,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  literary  labour.  He  died  April  25, 
1660.  His  celebrated  work,  the  Paraphrase  and 
Annotations  on  (lie  New  Testament,  was  published 
in  1653.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition  came  out  in 
1656,  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  1702.  His 
collected  works,  were  pubhshed,  in  4  vols,  folio,  in 
1674 — 1684.  His  sermons  and  minor  works  are 
reprinted  in  the  Oxford  Library  of  Anglo-CatlioUc 


HAMOO'N.    See  Seistan,  Laxe  or. 

HAMPDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  English  patriot, 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  London  in  1594,  was  the 
son  of  WiUiam  Hampden  of  Hampden,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  of  Hinehingbrooke,  Huntingdonshire,  aunt 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  father  died  in  1597,  when 
he  was  only  three  years  old.  In  1609,  he  was 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Magdalen  CoUege, 
Oxford,  and  in  1613  was  admitted  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  where  he  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  study  of  law.  On  January  30,  1621,  he  first 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the 
now  disfranchised  borough  of  Grampound.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  St  John,  Selden, 
Coke,  Pym,  and  those  who  opposed  the  arbitrary 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  but  at  first  took  no 
very  forward  part  in  public  business,  and  spoke  but 
seldom.  In  the  first  three  parliaments  of  Charles  I., 
he  sat  for  Wendover.  In  1627,  for  refusing  to  pay 
his  proportion  of  the  general  loan  which  the  king 
attempted  to  raise  on  his  own  authority,  H.  was 
committed  to  close  imprisonment  in  the  Gatehouse. 
Subsequently,  he  was  removed  to  Hampshire,  but, 
with  seventy-six  others,  unconditionally  liberated 
by  an  order  of  council.  His  activity  and  industry 
in  parUament  now  rendered  him  one  of  its  leading 
and  most  useful  members;  he  was  on  most  of  its 
committees ;  but  after  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1628 — 1629,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  country  sports  and 
occupations.  Claiming  the  power  to  tax  the  country 
in  any  way  he  thought  proper,  in  1634,  Charles  had 
recourse  to  the  impost  of  ship-money.  At  first 
limited  to  London  and  the  maritime  towns,  and 
levied  only  in  time  of  war,  it  was,  in  1636,  extended 
to  inland  places  in  time  of  peace,  when  H.  reso- 
lutely refused  to  pay  it,  and  his  examjje  was 
followed  by  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Bucking- 
ham. In  1637,  he  was  prosecuted  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  for  non-payment,  when  a  majority 
of  the  judges  gave  a  verdict  against  him.  In  the 
short  parliament  of  1640,  H.  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  great  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  the  Long  ParHament  he 
was  returned  both  for  Wendover  and  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  and  made  his  election  for  the  latter. 
For  his  resistance  to  the  king's  proceedings,  he  was 
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one  of  the  five  members  whom  Charles,  on  January 
4,  1642,  rashly  attempted  in  person  to  seize  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  Tvar,  he  raised  and  became  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  the  parliamentary  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
constantly  advised  prompt  and  energetic  measures. 
He  was  present  at  the  repulse  of  the  royalists  at 
Southam,  at  their  defeat  near  Aylesbury,  at  the 
fight  at  EdgehiU,  and  at  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Reading.  Prince  Rupert  having  attacked  a  par- 
liamentary force  at  Chinnor,  near  Thame,  H.  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  cavalry  that  were 
rallied  in  haste  to  oppose  him,  and  in  the  fight  that 
ensued  at  Chalgrove  Field,  received  in  the  first 
charge  a  wound,  of  which  he  died  six  days  after,  on 
June  24,  1643.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his 
first  wife  had  three  sons  and  six  daughters. 

HAMPSHIRE,  SOUTHA'MPTON,  or  fami- 
liarly, HANTS,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Dorset  and 
Wilts,  on  the  N.  by  Berks,  on  the  E.  by  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel. 
The  county,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  an 
area  of  1,070,216  acres,  900,000  of  which  are  esti- 
mated to  be  under  cultiu'e.  Its  population  in  1851 
was  405,370 ;  and  in  1861,  481,495.  The  surface  is 
irregular,  being  traversed  by  the  North  and  South 
Downs.  The  south-western  portion  of  the  county, 
almost  wholly  detached  from  the  main  portion  by 
the  Southampton  Water,  is  occupied  mainly  by  the 
New  Forest.  This  tract  is  64,000  acres  in  extent, 
is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  is  valuable  for 
the  oak  and  beech  timber  obtained  from  it  for 
the  use  of  the  British  na^iy.  Within  the  forest,  an 
aboriginal  breed  of  pony  is  still  found.  Besides 
that  called  the  New  Forest,  there  are  also  remains 
of  those  of  Bere,  Alice  Holt,  Woolmer,  &c.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Anton  or  the  Test,  and  the 
Itchen,  which  flow  southward  through  the  county 
into  the  Southampton  Water,  and  the  Avon,  also 
flowing  southward,  and  forming  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  New  Forest.  The  climate  of  the  county 
is  in  general  mild,  and  favoiu-able  to  vegetation; 
indeed,  the  climate  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
is  supposed  to  be  milder  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  soil  consists  in  part 
of  poor  sands  and  gravel,  and  of  a  mixtiure  of  stiff 
clay  and  chalk.  All  the  usual  crops  are  produced, 
hops  are  cultivated,  and  the  bacon  cured  here 
is  famous.  The  manufactures  of  the  county  are 
inconsiderable.  Southampton  and  Portsmouth,  both 
termini  of  important  railways,  are  the  chief  centres 
of  trade.  The  county,  exclusive  of  the  boroughs 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  four  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  New  Forest  seems  to 
have  been  fatal  to  the  family  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  there  two  of  his  sons,  and  his  grand- 
son, met  with  sudden  and  violent  deaths.  Of  the 
early  ages  of  English  history,  H.  contains  many 
interesting  relics  :  of  these  the  chief  are  Porchester 
Castle,  at  the  head  of  Portsmouth  Harbour ;  Calshot 
and  Hurst  Castles,  now  occupied  as  coast-guard 
stations,  erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Netley  and  Beaulieu  Abbeys,  and  the  Priory  of  St 
Dionysius,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton. 
The  covmty  is  exceedingly  rich  in  Roman  remains, 
as  coins,  urns,  pottery,  &c.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  the  towns 
of  H,  see  articles  Wight,  Isle  of;  Winchester, 
&c. 

HA'MPSTEAD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  is  finely  situated  on  a  range 
of  hiUs  four   miles  north-north-west   of    London. 


It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs, 
and  is  still  a  favourite  place  of  residence  and  of 
holiday  resort  among  Londoners,  who  are  attracted 
to  it  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  purity 
of  its  air.  On  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  above  the 
village,  is  the  Heath,  which  aftbrds  extensive  and 
pleasant  prospects  of  the  surrounding  country.  On 
the  Hampstead  road,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village,  many  handsome  villas  have  been  erected. 
Pop.  (1861)  19,104.  A  house  on  the  Heath,  formerly 
called  the  Upper  Flask  Inn,  and  now  a  private 
residence,  was  at  one  time  the  place  of  resort  of  the 
famous  Kit-Kat  Club,  at  which  Steele,  Addison, 
Richardson,  and  others  used  to  assemble.  The 
village  of  H.  was  much  frequented  by  Pope,  Gay, 
Johnson,  and  Akenside,  and  later  by  Byron,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Johanna  Baillie. 

HA'MPTON,  a  small  village  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  Virginia,  United  States,  America,  giving 
its  name  to  Hampton  Roads,  a  southerly  branch 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  mouth  of  James  River, 
one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  American  coast, 
defended  by  Fortress  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoim. 
These  Roads  were  the  scene  of  important  -events  in 
the  American  revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
civU  war  of  Secession,  especially  of  the  first  naval 
battle  between  iroji-olad  vessels,  the  Virginia  or 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

HA'MPTON,  a  village  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bani 
of  the  Thames,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
London.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses 
irregularly  buUt ;  in  the  vicinity,  however,  there  are 
many  noble  mansions  and  beautiful  villas.  Pop. 
(1861)  3361. 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  long  a  royal  residence, 
and  now  usually  occupied  by  persons  of  rank, 
reduced  in  circumstances,  stands  about  a  mile  from 
the  village  in  the  midst  of  grounds  that  extend  to 
the  Thames.  The  original  palace  was  erected  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  came  afterwards  into  the 
possession  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  enlarged  it,  and 
formed  around  it  a  royal  park  or  chase,  which  he 
stocked  with  deer.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  born, 
and  here  his  mother.  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died. 
Charles  I.  vinderwent  a  portion  of  his  confinement 
at  this  palace,  and  it  was  the  occasional  residence 
of  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  III.,  and 
by  him  the  park  and  gardens  were  laid  out  in  the 
formal  Dutch  style.  The  palace,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  consists  of  three  quadrangles  with  some 
smaller  courts  ;  the  great  eastern  and  southern 
fronts  having  been  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  picture-gallery  comprises  Lely's 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  valuable 
specimens  of  Holbein,  KneHer,  West,  &c.,  and 
above  aU,  seven  unequalled  cartoons  by  Raphael. 
The  gardens,  which  are  about  44  acres  in  extent, 
and  have  not  been  materially  altered  since  they 
were  laid  out  by  William  III.,  present  a  series  of 
curious  raised  terraces,  formal  flower-plots,  and  long 
shady  and  trim  arcades.  Among  other  attractions 
of  the  gardens  is  a  '  maze'  or  labyrinth,  which 
furnishes  much  amusement  to  youthful  visitors. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE,  a  con- 
ference which  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
disputes.  The  king  presided  and  took  a  principal 
part  in  the  conference.  He  was  attended  by  some 
of  the  nobility  and  highest  oificers  of  state,  but  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings  except  the  king  himself  and  the 
divines  whom  he  had  summoned.    Of  these,  the 
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representatives  of  the  Episcopalian  party  were  more 
numerovia  than  the  Puritans ;  and  the  Puritans, 
although  men  of  known  worth  and  learning,  were 
among  the  least  extreme  of  their  jjarty.  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  with  eight  bishops,  six  deans,  and  an 
archdeacon,  appeared  on  the  Episcopalian  side ;  two 
Oxford  professors  of  divinity,  two  divines  from 
Cambridge,  and  along  with  them  Mr  Patrick  Gallo- 
way, minister  of  Perth,  in  Scotland,  maintaioed 
the  Puritan  cause.  On  the  king's  accession,  the 
Puritans,  entertaining  great  hopes  of  release  from 
the  rigid  enforcement  of  ceremonies  which  galled  their 
consciences,  and  of  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  the 
church,  had  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  known 
as  the  Millenary  Petition,  because  it  was  signed  by 
nearly  one  thousand  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  king's  intention  was  not  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  and  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  device  for  making  it 
appear  that  their  demands  had  been  considered  and 
found  unreasonable.  On  the  first  day  of  the  confer- 
ence (12th  January  1604),  the  Episcopalians  alone 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  who 
demanded  their  opinion,  which  they  gave,  on  the 
third  day  after,  in  favour  of  the  existing  system  in 
all  the  parts  complained  of.  The  king  debated 
with  them  on  soine  points  ;  and  in  the  end,  decided 
against  them  in  a  few  minor  particulars,  thus 
maintaining  the  assertion  of  his  own  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  as  well  as  finding  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  his  attainments  in  theology,  although  in 
all  that  was  most  important,  his  verdict  was  in  their 
favour.  On  the  16th  of  January,  the  Puritans  were 
called  to  the  king's  presence,  but  along  with  them 
some  of  the  Episcopalians,  when  James  debated 
keenly  against  the  Puritans,  using  language  very 
unworthy  of  a  king  or  of  a  Christian,  and  according 
to  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  'peppered  them 
soundly.'  On  the  18th  of  January,  both  parties 
were  called  in,  and  the  royal  judgment  intimated, 
which  was  afterwards  announced  in  a  proclamation 
very  adverse  to  the  Puritans. 

HAMSTER  (Cricetus),  a  genus  of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds of  the  family  Muridai,  resembling  the  true 
mice  and  rats  in  their  dentition,  but  having  cheek- 
pouches,  and  a  short  hairy  tail.  The  Common  H. 
(Oricetus  vulgaris)  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  but  not  f  oimd  in  Britain,  and  rare  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  of  variable  colour ;  although 
generally  reddish  gray  above,  the  belly  black,  the 
feet  white,  and  large  white  spots  on  the  sides,  throat, 
and  breast.  It  is  larger  and  of  stouter  form  than 
the  common  rat,  the  tail  only  about  three  inches 
long.     It    burrows    in    dry  soils,    each    individual 
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making  a  burrow  for  itself,  to  which  there  are  more 
entrances  than  one,  and  which  also  contains  several 
holes  or  compartments,  one  of  them  lined  with  straw 
or  hay,  in  which  it  sleeps,  and  some  of  them 
capacious  enough  for  the  storing  of  large  quantities 
of  grain  or  other  provisions — ^to  the  amount  of  60 
pounds  of  corn  or  a  hundredweight  of  beans — which 


the  animal  carries  thither  in  its  cheek-pouches,  and 
on  which  it  feeds  during  the  milder  parts  of  winter, 
spending  the  most  severe  part  of  that  season  in  a 
state  of  torpid  hybernation.  It  is  a  great  pest  to  the 
farmers  of  the  countries  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  object  of  their  unceasing  hostility ;  but  it  is 
very  prolific,  producing  two  or  three  broods  in  the 
year,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  at  a  birth.  It  feeds 
generally  on  vegetable  food,  as  leaves,  seeds,  &c., 
although  it  is  said  also  sometimes  to  devour  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  Hzards,  frogs,  &c.  The  H.  carries 
away  pease  and  other  legumes  in  pod,  but  shells 
them,  and  deposits  only  the  edible  portion  in  its 
store.  Its  labours  and  depredations  are  all  carried 
on  by  night.  It  is  an  extremely  fierce  and  pugna- 
cious animal,  and  exhibits  more  than  the  pertinacity 
of  the  bull-dog.  The  skins  of  hamsters  are  of  some 
value. — There  are  several  other  smaller  species  of 
the  genus,  mostly  Asiatic. 

HAN,  the  name  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
twenty-six  dynasties  of  China  (206  B.C.  to  220  a.d.), 
founded  by  Kau-tsu,  whose  accession  to  the  empire 
is  regarded  aa  the  commencement  of  Chinese 
modem  history.  The  number  and  character  of 
its  heroes  and  Uterati  are  superior  to  most  other 
periods,  and  to  this  day  the  term  Sons  of  Han  is 
the  favourite  appellation  of  the  Chinese  to  them- 
selves— ^the  most  common  term  for  Chinamen. 

HA'NAPBR  OFFICE,  a  branch-office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  certain  writs  are 
issued.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
papers  and  writs  used  to  be  kept  in  a  hamper  {in 


HA'NAXJ,  a  flourishing  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel  (q.v.),  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kiuzig 
and  the  Main,  12  miles  east-north-east  of  Frank- 
furt. It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the 
latter  of  which  was  founded,  in  1597,  by  Protestant 
refugees  from  Belgium,  who  introduced  the  manu- 
facture of  wooUen  and  silken  goods,  which  still 
flourishes.  The  town  of  H.  stands  pre-eminent  in 
Germany  for  its  jewellery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares, 
while  it  also  carries  on  extensive  manufactories  of 
carpets,  gloves,  leather,  cards,  paper,  hats,  cutlery, 
tobacco,  and  cigars.  H.  has  broad  and  straight 
streets ;  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  note  are  the 
ancient  castle ;  a  gymnasium,  in  which  the  Wet- 
terau  Library  is  located;  and  the  electoral  palace 
of  Philippsrube,  famed  for  its  orangeries,  and  once 
the  property  of  Napoleon's  sister,  Princess  Pauline 
Borghese.  Pop.  15,000.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Main,  are 
the  baths  of  WiLhehnsbad  and  the  village  of 
Rumpenheim,  with  its  palace  and  gardens.  H.  is 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  battles  which 
Napoleon  fought  in  Germany,  October  30  and  31, 
1813,  when,  in  his  retreat  from  Leipsic,  after  a 
hard-fought  battle,  he  totally  defeated  the  allies. 

HA'NCHINOL  {Heirrda  salicifolia),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Lythacece,  with  lanceolate,  fre- 
quently ternate  leaves,  and  flowers  on  one-flowered 
stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  much 
esteemed  as  a  medicine  for  its  very  powerful  sudo- 
rific and  diuretic  properties.  It  is  highly  extolled 
as  an  antisyphilitie. 

HAND,  The.  The  genus  Homo,  or  Man,  takes 
rank  in  the  classification  of  mammals  as  a  distinct 
order,  Bimana,  in  consequence  of  man  being  the 
only  animal  possessing  two  hands.  At  first  sight, 
it  might  be  considered  that  four-handed  animals — 
the  monkeys,  apes,  and  their  allies,  which  are  placed 
by  zoologists  in  the  order  Quadkumana — were 
superior  to  those  which  possess  only  two  hands, 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.    None  of  these 
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four  hands  are  adapted  to  tlie  variety  of  actions 
which  the  hiunan  hand  is  capable  of  performing, 
and  they  are  all,  to  some  degree,  required  for  sup- 
port and  locomotion;  so  that  while  in  the  higher 
forms  of  the  quadrumana  the  extremities  prepent  an 
approximation  in  structure  to  those  of  man,  in  the 
lower  they  gradually  tend  to  resemble  the  ordinary 
quadrupedal  type.  '  That,'  says  Cuvier,  '  which 
constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other  fingers, 
so  as  to  seize  upon  the  most  minute  objects — a 
faculty  which  is  carried  to  its  highest  .degree  of 
perfection  in  man,  in  whom  the  whole  anterior 
extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  employed  in  prehen- 
sion.' The  peculiar  prehensile  power  of  the  human 
hand  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  length,  power, 
and  mobility  of  the  thumb,  which  can  be  brought 
into  exact  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  all  the 
fingers,  whether  separately  or  grouped  together. 

Before  describiag  the  hand  itself,  we  must  say 
it  few  words  on  the  upper  extremity  generally,  of 
which  the  hand  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
part. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
win  be  readily  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  1. 
The  general  plan  of  the  osseous  framework  of  the 
upper  and  lower  limb  is  very  similar.    The  humerus 


Kg.  1. 
1,  the  humerus ;   2,  the  radius ;  3,   the  ulna.     Beyond  the 
distal  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  come  the  carpal  bones, 
tho  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  phalanges. 

or  arm-bone  corresponds  to  the  femur  or  thigh-bone  ; 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  connected  with  the 
two  bones  of  the  forearm,  the  radius  and  the  ulna, 
which  correspond  with  the  two  bones  of  the  leg. 
Then  come  the  carpal  bones,  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  the  phalanges,  just  as  we  have  ixirsal  bones, 
metatarsal  bones,  and  phalanges  in  the  foot. 

In  fig.  2  (which  we  copy  from  Humphry's  Human 
Foot   and   Human   Hand)    we   have    a    diagram 
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Fig.  2. 

Diagram  of  the  bones  of  the  hand,  with  the  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna. 

1,  end  of  radius;  2,  end  of  ulna;  3,  scaphoid  ;  4,  semilunar; 
5,  cuneiform ;  6,  pisiform  ;  7,  trapezium ;  8,  trapezoid  ;  9, 
magnum;  10,  unciform;  11,  11,  metacarpal  bones;  12,  12, 
first  row  of  phalanges ;  13, 13,  second  row  ;  14, 14,  third  row ; 
I,  thumb  ;  ii,  forefinger,  &c. ;  v,  little-finger. 

shewing  the  way  in  which  the  bones  of  the  haiid  are 
arranged.  The  carpal  bones  (3  to  10  in  the  figure) 
are  eight  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  the  wrist 
in  two  rows.  The  lirst  or  upper  row  consists  prac- 
tically of  three  bones  (3,  4,  5),  the  fourth  (6)  being 
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regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  Sesamoid  Bones 
(q.  v.),  and  the  second  row  of  four  bones  (7,  8, -9, 
10) ;  so  that,  excluding  the  pisiform  bone  (6),  the 
carpal  and  the  tarsal  bones  correspond  in  number. 
As  we  commonly  term  the  palm  the  front  of  the 
hand,  the  thumb  becomes  conventionally  the  outer, 
and  the  little-finger  the  inner  digit ;  but  according 
to  the  rules  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  in  order  to 
compare  the  hand  and  foot,  we  ought  to  reverse  these 
terms.  The  outer  (3)  of  the  carpal  bones  of  the  first 
row  supports  (through  the  intervention  of  7  and  8) 
the  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  (I  and  n),  and 
constitutes  with  them  the  outer  division  of  the  hand. 
The  inner  (5)  of  the  carpal  bones  bears  the  little,  and 
the  next  (the  ring)  finger  (v  and  rv),  and  consti- 
tutes with  them  the  i?mer  division  of  the  hand, 
while  the  middle  one  (4)  bears  the  middle-finger 
(in),  and  belongs  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
hand.  "We  hkewise  see  from  this  figure,  and  Hke- 
wise  from  fig.  1,  that  the  two  outer  bones  (3  and  4) 
are  connected  with  the  radius,  while  the  inner  bone 
(5)  is  connected  (indirectly  by  a  thick  ligament) 
with  the  ulna. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  ana- 
tomical details  regarding  the  individual  carpal 
bones.  Collectively,  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
carpus  presents  a  dorsal  convex  surface,  upon  which 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers 
play,  and  a  palmar  concave  surface  on  which  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  lie.  The  several 
bones  are  joined  to  one  another — each  bone  being 
united  to  three  or  more  others — by  a  large  extent  of 
surface,  and  are  girded  together  by  strong  Egamentous 
bands.  The  wrist  is  thus  as  strong  as  if  it  had 
been  constructed  of  one  soHd  piece  of  bone,  while 
the  slight  gliding  movements  which  occur  between 
the  several  bones  give  it  an  elasticity  which  serves 
to  break  the  shocks  that  result  from  falls  upon  the 
hand.  The  uppermost  surface  of  the  first  row  of 
carpal  bones  is  convex,  and  this  convex  surface  is 
received  into  a  wide  cup  or  socket,  formed  by  the 
lower  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  and  by  a 
hgament  passing  from  that  bone  to  the  ulna. 

The  metacarpal  bones  and  the  phalanges  require 
no  special  description.  Like  the  great-toe,  the 
thumb  has  only  two  phalanges,  while  each  of  the 
other  digits  has  three. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  movements  of 
which  the  hand  is  capable.  They  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  the  different  directions  in  which  the  hand 
collectively  can  be  moved ;  and  (2)  the  movements 
of  which  the  hand  itseK,  without  reference  to  the 
arm,  is  capable. 

The  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  with  which  the 
principal  arm-bone  articulates,  is  itself  movable  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  on  the  surface  of  the 
ribs  on  which  it  rests.  Again,  the  socket  in  which 
the  nearly  spherical  head  of  the  humerus  or  arm- 
bone  lies  is  very  shallow — not  unlike  the  cup  in 
the  well-known  toy  mp-and-ball — and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  shoulder- joint  generally  are  such  as  to 
permit  so  great  a  variety,  and  so  extensive  a  range 
of  movements,  that  we  are  able  to  apply  the  hand 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  This  freedom  of  motion 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  clavicles  or  collar- 
bones, which,  by  steadying  the  shoulder-blades,  and 
keeping  the  shoulders  apart,  afford  a  fixed  point  for 
the  various  muscles  which  we  employ  in  raising  the  ' 
arms,  in  folding  them  over  the  chest,  in  the  act  of 
hugging,  &c.  The  movement  at  the  next  junction 
of  bones,  the  elbow-joint,  is  very  different  from 
that  at  the  shoulder.  The  latter  is  termed,  from 
its  construction,  a  baU-and-socket  joint,  and  admits 
of  motion  in  all  directions,  within  definite  limits ; 
while  the  elbow  is  a  hinge- joint,  and  merely  admits 
of  bending  and  straightening,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
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motion  in  one  plane.  We  have  next  to  consider  a 
class  of  movements  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  analogous  (at  least  to  any- 
material  extent)  in  the  leg.  The  movements  in 
question  are  called  '  pronation  and  supination.'  In 
pronation  (derived  from  pronus,  with  the  face  down- 
wards), we  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards, 
as  in  picking  up  any  substance  from  the  table ;  in 
supination  (derived  from  supinus,  with  the  face 
upwards),  we  turn  the  palm  upwards,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  anything  that  may  be  placed 
in  it. 

These  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are 
so  important  to  the  usefulness  of  the  hand,  that  we 
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The  upper  limb,  with  the 
forearm  and  hand  in  the  state 
of  supination. 

A,  the  long  supinator  muscle. 

Kg.  4 
The  same  in  a  state  of  pronation. 

B,  the  short  supinator  muscle. 

In  hoth  figures,  a  plumb-line 
from  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus  is  found  to  traverse 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  and 
the  ring-finger. 

(From  Humphry,  Op.  cit.) 


Kg.  3. 


Kg.  4. 


must  notice  the  three  muscles  by  which  they  are 
chiefly  affected.  One  of  the  three  muscles  (A,  fig.  3) 
passes  from  a  projecting  process  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm-bone,  at  its  lower  end,  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  middle  of  the  radius.  Its  contraction  causes  the 
radius  to  roll  over,  or  in  front  of,  the  ulna.  It  thus 
pronates  the  hand,  and  is  called  a  pronator  muscle. 
Another  muscle  (B,  fig.  4)  passes  from  a  projecting 
process  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm-bone  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  radius  near  its  upper  part.  It  runs 
therefore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  former 
muscle,  and  produces  an  opposite  effect,  roUiug  the 
radius  and  the  hand  back  into  the  position  of  supina- 
tion. Hence  it  is  called  &■  supinator  muscle.  The 
third  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  termed  the  Biceps 
(q.  v.),  which  not  only  bends  the  elbow,  but  from 
the  mode  in  which  its  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  radius  (see  fig.  5),  'also  rotates 
the  radius  so  as  to  supinate  the  hand ;  and  it  gives 
great  power  to  that  movement.  When  we  turn  a 
screw,  or  drive  a  gimlet,  or  draw  a  cork,  we  always 
employ  the  snipinating  movement  of  the  hand  for 
the  purpose;  and  all  screws,  gimlets,  and  imple- 
ments of  the  like  kind  are  made  to  turn  in  a 
manner  suited  to  that  movement  of  the  right  hand ; 
because  mechanicians  have  observed  that  we  have 
more  power  to  supinate  the  hand  than  to  pronate  it.' 
Supination  can  only  be  performed  to  its  full  extent 
by  man,  and  even  in  man  it  is  not  the  natural  or 
habitual  position ;  monkeys  can  partially  effect  the 
movement,  and  in  most  of  the  lower  animals  the 
part  corresponding  anatomically  to  the  hand  is 
constantly  in  a  state  of  pronation. 

The  movements  of  which  the  hand  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  arm,  are  capable,  are  very  nimierous, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  considerably  from  the 
cortresponding  movements  of  the  foot.     Thus  we 


can  bend  "the  fingers  down  upon  the  palm,  or  we 
dan  extend  them  beyond  the  straight  hne;  we  can 
separate  them  from  one  another  to  a  considerable 


Kg.  5. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the 

forearm. 

1,  the  lower  part  of  the  Weeps ; 
2,  its  tendon,  a  little  above  its 
insertion  into  the  radius ;  S,  the 
radial  flexor  of  the  wrist ;  6,  the 
long  palmar  muscle,  spreading 
out  [at  9)  into  the  palmar  fascia; 
8,  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist ; 
13,  the  long  supinator  muscle. 


extent,  and  we  can  close  them  with  considerable 
force.  The  wrist  and  hand  are  bent  forwards  or 
flexed  upon  the  forearm  by  three  muscles  which 
pass  downwards  from  the  inner  condyle  or  expanded 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  are  termed  the  radial  flexor, 
the  ulnar  fl,ewr,  and  the  long  palmar  muscles.  The 
first  two  of  these  muscles  are  inserted  into  wrist- 
bones  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  respectively, 
while  the  third  expands  into  a  fan-like  fascia  or 
membrane  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  thus  serves 
both  to  support  the  skin  of  the  pahn  and  to  protect 
the  nerves  and  vessels  which  lie  below  it.  Beneath 
the  palmar  fascia  lie  two  sets  oifl,ex.or  muscles  of  the 
fingers,  and  they  present  so  beautiful  a.  mechanical 
arrangement  as  to  merit  special  notice. 

The  superficial  or  perforated  flexor  muscle  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  forearm  and  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  become  apparent  after  the  removal 
of  the  palmar  fascia,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanges  of  the  fingers,  each  tendon  sphtting  at  its 
termination,  to  give  passage  to  the  similar  tendons 
of  the  d£ep  or  perforating  flexor  muscle,  which  passes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  ulna  to  be  inserted  into 
the  last  phalanx  of  each  finger.  This  arrangement 
of  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  flexor 
muscles  is  shewn  in  fig.  6.  These  flexm-  muscles  are 
antagonised  by  the  common  extensor  muscle  of  the 
fingers,  which,  like  the  flexors,  divides  into  four 
tendons,  one  for  each  finger.  Besides  these,  there  is 
a  special  extensor  of  the  index-finger,  a  series  of 
muscles  forming  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  which  move 
that  organ  in  almost  every  direction,  and  various 
small  sUps  giving  lateral  and  other  movements  to 
the  fingers. 

It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  hand  is  very 
richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  without 
entering    into    any    anatomical   details    on   these 
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points.     There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  the 
sense  of  touch  is  so  acute  as  at  the  tips  of  the 


Fig.  6. 

To  sbew  the  perforation  of  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  super- 
ficial fiexor  muscle  (which  is  inserted  into  the  second  phalanx), 
in  order  to  allow  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  deep  fiexor 
to  pass  onwai-ds  to  be  inserted  in  the  last  phalanx. 

fingers ;  hut  we  shall  defer  to  the  article  Touch, 
Okgaijs  and  Sense  of,  the  consideration  of  the 
special  arrangements  which  make  this  part  of  the 
hand  peculiarly  important  in  relation  to  our  know- 
ledge of  external  objects. 

Our  notice  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
Foot  (q.  V.)  renders  it  unnecessary  to  trace  the  modi- 
fications presented  in  the  lower  animals  by  the  bones 
correspondiQg  to  those  of  the  human  hand ;  as  the 
carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  with  their  phalanges 
undergo  adaptations  of  form  to  meet  the  individual 
wants  of  the  animal,  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  their  phalanges. 
Thus,  the  reader  will  readily  see  that  the  so-called 
knee  of  the  horse,  for  example,  is  the  carpus,  and 
he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  phalanges.  See  the  articles  Broken 
Knees  and  Horse  ;  and  Humphry,  On  the  Human 
Foot  and  Human  Hand. 

HAI^"DEL,  Geokge  Feedeeick,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  musical  composers  and  musicians,  though 
a  native  of  Germany,  spent  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  life  in  England,  where  he  composed  his 
greatest  works,  that  Britain  may  almost  claim  him 
as  her  own.  He  was  born  at  Halle,  Upper  Saxony, 
February  24,  1684.  He  manifested  in  infancy  an 
extraordinary  passion  for  music,  and  at  the  age  of 
seven,  having  accompanied  his  father  on  a  visit  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weissenfels,  he  found  his  way  to 
an  organ,  where  he  was  heard  by  the  duke,  who 
remonstrated  with  his  father  against  further  opposi- 
tion to  a  genius  of  so  decided  a  character.  He  was 
now  placed  under  a  music-teacher,  Zachau,  where 
he  remained  until  he  was  13,  composing  every  week 
cantatas  for  the  church-service,  and  learning  all 
instruments,  especially  the  organ.  In  1698,  he  was 
sent  to  Berlin,  where  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  so  impressed  with  his  talents,  that  he  wished 
to  send  him  to  Italy.  As  his  father  would  not 
accept  this  offer,  he  returned  to  Halle,  whence,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Hamburg  in 
1703.  Here  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera.  He  was  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his 
first  opera,  Almira,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by 
I^ero,  Fhrinda,  and  Dafne.  His  violent  temper 
involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  a  brother-com- 
poser, which  resulted  in  a  duel ;  the  sword  of  his 
adversary  was  stopped  by  a  button  or  a  music 
score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In  Florence,  he  com- 
posed Rodrigo,  1709.  His  Agrippina,  composed  in 
Venice,  had  a  run  of  thirty  nights.  At  Rome,  he 
was  received  at  Cardinal  Ottoboui's,  where  he  heard 
Corelli,  and  beat  him  with  his  own  violin  for  not 
playing  to  suit  him  in  his  II  Trionfo  del  Tempo. 
At  Naples,  he  composed  Acis  and  Galatea,  and  in 
1710  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  was  appointed 
chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
George  I.  He  afterwards  went  to  England,  where 
he  was  patronised  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  'nobility. 


He  composed  Binaldo,  Pastor  Fido,   Theseus,  and 
in  1715,  Amadis  da  Oaula,  in  which  NicoHni  and 
Valentini  first  sung  in  England.      The   opera  was 
an  exotic  in  England,  and  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 
A  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  formed,  and  after 
some  competition,  was  placed  imder  H.'s  manage- 
ment; but  his  overbearing  temper  could  not  cope 
with  musical  jealousies.     An  opposition  house  was 
started,  and  both  soon   failed,  with  a   loss  to   H; 
of  £10,000.     He  now  commenced  the  composition 
of  his  oratorios.     Esther  was  produced  in  1733;  it 
was  followed  by  Deborah,  Alexander's  Feast,  and 
Israel  in  Egypt;  and  in  1740  appeared  L' Allegro 
e  Penseroso  and  Saul.    These  were  produced  in  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  but  with  no  profit. 
Even  the  Messiah,  the  most  sublime  of  his  com- 
positions, which  at  this  day  draws  tens  of  thou- 
sands, was  at  first  a  failure.    Tired  of  this  titanic 
struggle,  H.  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  remained 
nine    months,    and    received   a   generous   support. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  composed  his  Samson, 
and  produced   his  Messiah  for  the  benefit   of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.      It  was  repeated  annually  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  from  1749  to  1777  brought  to 
that  charity  £10,300.     H.  became  bHnd,  but  he  still 
composed,  and  played  on  the  organ,  being  led  to 
his  seat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience.     His  last  oratorio  was  produced  on  the 
6th  of  April,  and  he  died  as  he  wished,  on  Good 
Friday,  the  13th  of  April  1759,  'in  hopes,'  he  said, 
'  of  meeting   his   good   God,  his   sweet   Lord  and 
Saviour,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.'     Among 
his  works,  which  are  in  the  Queen's  Library,  are 
50    operas — 8    German,    26    Italian,    16    English; 
20   oratorios,    a   great    quantity    of    church-music, 
cantatas,     songs,    and    instrumental    pieces.       He 
was  a  wonderful  musician,  and  his  compositions  are 
often  fuU  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.     His  operas 
are  seldom  performed,  but  his   oratorios  hold  the 
same  place  in  music   that  in  the   English   drama 
is  accorded  to  the  plays  of  Shakspeare;  and  the 
Handel   Festivals,  lasting   several   days,  in  which 
they  are  performed  by  thousands  of  singers   and 
musicians,  are  the  grandest  musical  exhibitions  of 
our  times. 

HAND-PASTING,  the  ancient  term  for  betroth- 
ment,  now  disused. 

HAND-GLASSES  are  very  useful  implements  of 
gardening,  for  the  protection  of  tender  plants.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  some  of  them  simple  beUs  of 
glass,  with  a  knob  at  top,  for  convenience  of  lifting 
them,  chiefly  used  for  covering  cuttings  in  the 
green-house  or  stove,  tmtil  they  strike  or  send  forth 
roots ;  whilst  others  consist  of  metal  frames— zinc, 
lead,  iron,  or  copper — filled  up  with  panes  of  glass, 
and  sometimes  of  a  size  large  enough  to  be  used  " 
for  covering  tree-paeonies,  acacias,  and  other  tender 
shrubs. 

HAND-TREE  {Oheirostemon  plafanoides),  a  large 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Sterculiacece,  which  receives 
its  natae  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  flowers. 
These  have  no  corolla,  but  a  large  5-lobed  and 
angular  coloured  calyx— bright  red  within— from 
which  project  the  five  stamens,  united  by  their 
filaments  into  a  column,  and  separating  and 
curving  at  the  summit,  where  they  bear  the 
anthers,  so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  a  hand 
or  claw.  It  is  not  merely  this,  however,  which 
makes  the  tree  an  object  of  interest,  but  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  an  object  of  superstitious 
veneration  to  the  Mexicans;  a  single  tree  near 
Toluca,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  histories, 
being  asserted  by  them  to  be  the  only  one  in  the 
world,  and  their  eager  gathering  of  its  flowers 
always  preventing  its  multiplication  by  seed.    It 
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was  not  till  1801  that  cuttinga  were  obtained  from 
it  for  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Mexico,  where  the 
young  plants  have  since  produced  seed  abundantly. 
The  tree  has  also  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Guatemala.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  with  a  thick  trunk, 
a  habit  similar  to  that  of  a  plane,  and  broad  maple- 
like leaves. 

HANDS,  Imposition  of,  a  ceremony  which  has 
been  employed  both  in  ancient  and  modem  religious 
use  as  symboHsing  the  conferring  of  certain  interior, 
and,  generally  speaking,  spiritual  gifts.  In  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  they  are  directed 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  victims 
which  were  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  10, 
15,  19).  Moses  set  Joshua  apart  as  the  leader  of 
the  people  by  '  laying  his  hands  upon  his  head ' 
(Num.  xxvii.  23).  Our  Lord  is  entreated  to  heal 
the  ruler's  daughter  (Matt.  ix.  18)  by  the  same 
ceremony.  This  is  the  rite  which  He  himself 
adopts  in  blessing  the  little  children  (Matt.  xix.  15). 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  by  the 
same  ceremony  (Acts  viii.  17),  and  the  ministers 
placed  by  the  apostles  in  the  newly  founded 
churches  were  similarly  installed  (1  Tim.  iv.  14). 
In  the  early  church,  the  rite  of  imposition  of  hands 
was  employed  in  the  receiving  of  catechumens  and 
the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  From  its  use  in 
confirmation,  that  rite  is  commonly  designated  by 
the  Fathers  under  the  name  of  Imposition  of  Hands. 
In  the  ancient  church,  this  rite  existed  in  two 
forms :  the  actual  laying  on  of  hands,  which  was 
called  chirothesia ;  and  the  extending  the  hand  over 
or  towards  the  person,  which  was  styled  chirotonia. 
In  the  Koman  CathoUo  Church,  the  fonner  is  retained 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  sacraments  of  confirma- 
tion and  holy  orders  ;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the 
administration  of  the  priestly  absolution.  Both 
forms  are  familiarly  used  in  blessing.  In  the  mass, 
also,  previous  to  the  consecration  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine,  the  priest  extends  his  hands  over 
them,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  preparatory 
prayer  of  blessing.  See  Wetser's  Kirchen-Lexicon, 
vol.  iv.  853.  The  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  is  used 
both  by  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  chxirches 
in  the  ordination  of  ministers.  It  also  forms  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  in  the  Anglican 
and  in  the  Lutheran  church.  See  Palmer's  Anti- 
quities of  the  English  Ritual,  Keeling's  Liiurgice 
Britannicm. 

HANDSEL,  sometimes  xised  to  denote  earnest- 
money,  or  part-payment,  by  way  of  binding  a 
bargain.  In  Scotland,  it  popidarly  signifies  a  first 
transaction  in  trade,  aa,  for  example,  the  first  sale 
effected  in  the  day  or  week ;  and  is  likewise  employed 
to  signify  a  present  in  the  nature  of  a  New  Year's 
gift  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  year — Whence  called 
Handsel  Monday. 

HANDWRITING,  in  Law,  is  proved  by  calling 
a  witness  who  either  saw  the  individual  write  the 
identical  words,  or  who  by  correspondence,  or  by 
having  previously  at  other  times  seen  the  same 
'person  write  other  papers,  can  swear  that  he  believes 
the  paper  is  the  handwriting  of  the  individual  to 
whom  it  is  attributed.  Sometimes,  where  no  direct 
evidence  can  be  had,  engravers  and  others  accus- 
tomed to  compare  the  niceties  of  handwriting  are 
allowed  to  give  their  evidence,  or  rather  state  their 
belief  as  to  the  writing ;  but  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  is  much 
discountenanced.  In  oases  where  a  jury  are  called 
upon  to  determine  a  disputed  question  of  hand- 
writing, they  are  now  allowed  in  Englsind  to  form 
their  own  opinion  by  comparing  the  disputed 
writing  with  other  writings  admitted  to  be  by  the 
same  party.  But  this  could  not  be  done  before 
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1854,  and  it  can  only  be  done  now  in  civil  cases. 
In  Scotland,  a  jury  are  not  yet  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  handwriting  in  this  way  in  any  case.  In  some 
countries — as,  for  example,  in  Scotland— a  wUl,  if 
written  in  the  testator's  handwriting,  is  admitted  to 
be  genuine  without  the  attestation  of  witnesses, 
being  then  called  a  Holograph  (q.  v.)  instrument ; 
but  there  is  no  such  privilege  in  England  or 
Ireland,  as  aU  wills,  by  whomsoever  written,  must 
be  attested  by  witnesses. 

HAN6-CHOW-FOO,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Che-keang,  in  China,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tsien-tang,  where  that  river  disembogues  into  the 
Bay  of  Hang-chow-foo,  is  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Grand  Canal,  in  lat.  30°  18'  N., 
long.  120°  15'  E.  It  is  about  150  miles  south-east 
of  Nankin.  H.  is  the  most  magnificent  city  of 
China — a  Chinese  proverb  makes  it  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  during 
the  rule  of  the  Mongols,  when  it  was  visited  by  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo  early  in  the  14th  century. 
There  are  ten  gates  through  its  lofty  walls,  which 
are  20  miles  in  circumference,  but  there  are  more 
inhabitants  without  the  enciente  than  within.  The 
population  is  estimated  by  Dr  Maogowan  at  800,000. 
The  streets,  which  are  of  greater  width  than  is 
usual  in  Chinese  cities,  are  well  paved,  and  in  some 
directions  lined  for  miles  with  elegant  shops  and 
extensive  warehouses.  The  terminal  ramifications 
of  the  Grand  Canal  are  spanned  by  countless 
elegant  bridges.  H.  is  celebrated  for  its  silk  manu- 
factures, and  its  embroidery  excels  that  of  any 
part  of  China.  Mulberry-trees  occupy  every  vacant 
spot  within  and  without  the  walls.  No  city  in 
China,  unless  it  be  that  of  Suchau,  possesses  wealth 
to  compare  with  that  of  this  remarkable  place, 
which,  moreover,  is  the  most  literary  and  most 
religious  part  of  the  empire.  CoUegea  and  temples, 
literati  and  priests,  abound  and  flourish  in  Haiig- 
chow-foo.  The  imperial  library  in  the  palace  of 
Kienlung,  and  the  literary  institutions,  appear, 
however,  to  be  going  to  decay,  and  could  not  at 
any  period  have  had  much  educational  influence. 
One  cause  of  the  celebrity  of  the  city  is  found 
in  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  The  tower  of  the 
Thundering  Winds,  although  in  ruins,  is  still  an 
imposing  edifice;  while  monumental  gateways, 
light  airy  bridges,  and  temples  of  the  size  of 
villages,  render  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city 
highly  picturesque.  One  of  the  temples  possesses 
500  images  of  the  lo-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the 
size  of  hfe,  richly  covered  with  gold.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  valleys  opening  into  the 
lake,  richly  adorned  as  they  are  with  trees,  chiefly 
the  camphor  and  tallow  trees,  and  the  arbor  vitse. 
From  a  remote  period,  these  scenes  have  been  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  and  every  spot  is  iaUowed 
by  some  legendary  incident.  At  one  place  there 
is  an  image  of  Buddha,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rook,  measuring  48  feet  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  nose  is  seven  feet  long,  and  the  other  parts 
are  of  a  proportional  size;  it  is  gilt  over  like 
wooden  and  clay  images  of  the  same  personage. 
The  protruding  rocks  are  profusely  carved  with 
religious  inscriptions  and  images  of  mythological 
characters.  The  north-eastern  section  of  the  city 
of  H.  is  called  the  Tartar  city,  being  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Mantchu  garrison  or  military  colony. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Chinese  city  by  a  low 
wall.  About  25  miles  below  the  city  is  Kanpoo, 
once  a  mart  of  considerable  importance,  the  port 
of  H.,  when  that  city  was  the  metropoUs  of  China, 
described  by  Marco  Polo  as  an  extremely  flourishing 
place  ;  fluvial  changes  have ,  rendered  it  inacces- 
sible to  any  but  smail  flat-bottomed  vessels.  Chapoo 
is  now  the  port  of  H.,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
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tlie  bay,  about  50  miles  from  the  capital.  Chapoo 
has  also  a  Tartar  city  ;  it  communicates  by  branches 
of  the  Grand  Canal  with  H.  and  Shanghai.  It  is 
the  port  to  which  Chinese  trade  with  Japan  is 
restricted. 

The  configuration  of  the  Bay  of  Hang-chow-foo 
and  the  embouchnre  of  the  Tsien-tang  river,  which 
empties  into  it  near  the  provincial  capital,  favours 
the  formation  of  the  tidal  phenomenon  designated 
an  eagre  or  bore.  See  BoKB.  Dr  Macgowan,  the 
first  European  who  has  witnessed  this  magnificent 
spectacle,  has  published  an  account  ■  of  it  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Hong-hong.  As 
the  tide  rushes  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  becomes 
elevated  to  a  lofty  wave,  which  attains  its  greatest 
magnitude  opposite  the  city  of  Hang-chow-foo. 
Generally,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  its  aspect, 
except  at  the  period  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes,  the  maximum  being  at  the  latter  season. 
As  the  hour  of  flood-tide  approaches,  crowds  gather 
in  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
but  at  safe  distances ;  boatmen  stop  lading  and 
unlading  their  vessels,  and  put  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  centre  of  the  river  teems  with 
craft.  Loud  shouting  from  the  fleet  announces 
the  appearance  of  the  flood,  which  seems  like  a 
glistening  white  cable  stretched  athwart  the  bay  as 
far  down  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Its  noise,  com- 
pared by  native  poets  to  that  of  thunder,  speedily 
drowns  that  of  the  boatmen ;  and  as  it  advances 
with  prodigious  velocity,  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  an  alabaster  wall,  or  rather  of  an  advancing 
cataract  four  or  five  miles  across,  and  about  30 
feet  high.  As  the  foaming  wall  of  water  dashes 
impetuously  onward,  one  trembles  for  the  safety 
of  the  fioating  multitude.  They  cease  shouting, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  the  steadying  of  the 
prows  of  their  vessels  toward  the  advancing  wave, 
which  threatens  to  submerge  everything  afioat; 
but  they  all  vault  as  it  were  to  the  summit  with 
perfect  safety.  This  grand  and  exciting  season  is 
but  of  a  moment's  duration;  tbe  wave  passes  up 
the  river  in  an  instant,  but  from  this  point  with 
gradually  decreasing  force,  volimie,  and  velocity, 
disappearing  entirely  a  few  miles  above  the  city. 
From  ebb  to  flood  tide,  the  change  is  almost  instan- 
taneous ;  a  slight  flood  continues  after  the  passage 
of  the  wave,  but  it  soon  begins  to  ebb.  Within 
the  historic  period,  numerous  changes  have  been 
effected  by  the  action  of  this  wave,  vas  most  noted 
being  the  removal  of  a  rocky  islet  from  the  centre 
of  the  river  opposite  Hang-chow-foo.  Chinese 
ingenuity  has  been  long  exerted,  with  imperfect 
success,  in  preserving  the  alluvial  plain  from  the 
wasting  action  of  the  eagre.  The  history  of  the 
dykes  that  have  been  successively  erected,  of  failures 
and  disasters,  found  in  the  local  annals,  shew  that, 
Uke  the  Yellow  Eiver,  this  part  of  the  Tsien-tang 
has  been  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  and  expense 
to  the  government,  costing  about  130,000  dollars 
per  annum. 

HANGED,  DRAWN,  and  QUARTERED, 

the  description  of  the  capital  .sentence  on  a  traitor, 
which  consisted  of  drawing  him  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  after  hanging  him,  dividing 
the  body  into  quarters.  This  punishment  was 
substituted  by  the  stat.  54  Geo.  III.  c.  146,  for  the 
ancient  more  barbarous  sentence  of  disembowelling 
ahve,  but  the  crown  has  power  to  reduce  the 
sentence  to  simple  beheading.    See  also  Hanging. 

HANGING  is  the  mode  by  which  capital  punish- 
ment is  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
England,  formerly,  in  atrocious  cases,  it  was  usual 
for  the  court  to  direct  a  murderer  to  be  hung  upon 
a  gibbet  in  chains  near  the  place  where  the  crime 


was  committed — also  at  a  later  period  to  order  the 
body  to  be  dissected — and  the  execution  to  take 
place  on  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  sentence  was 
passed.  But  these  useless  severities  were  abolished 
by  the  stat.  6  and  7  Wfll.  IV.  c.  30. 

The  mode  of  punishing  by  hanging  was  first 
adopted  in  England  in  1241,  when  Maurice,  a  noble- 
man's son,  was  hanged  for  piracy.  Other  more 
barbarous  modes  of  inflicting  death  were  long  in 
use,  beiog  prescribed  by  statute,  but  have  been 
abolished,  and  hanging  has  long  been  the  ordinary, 
because  the  most  humane,  mode  of  executing  capital 
punishment.  In  treason,  hanging  is  part  of  the 
statutory  punishment,  coupled  with  mangUng  the 
body,  though  the  crown  may  change  the  sentence 
into  simple  beheading,  except  in  the  case  of  women, 
who  are  only  hanged,  in  deference  to  their  sex. 
Formerly,  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  a  capital 
sentence  pronounced  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
could  not  be  executed  within  less  than  30  days; 
and  if  pronounced  north  of  the  Firth,  within  less 
than  40  days  after  it  was  pronounced.  But  now, 
in  both  cases,  the  day  of  execution  must  not  be 
less  than  15,  nor  more  than  21  days,  south  of  the 
Firth;  nor  less  than  20,  nor  more  than  27  days, 
if  north  of  the  Firth,  after  sentence  passed.  In 
all  oases,  the  hanging  or  execution  takes  place  in 
pubUo.    See  Execution. 

The  cause  of  death  in  hangiag  is  complex.  The 
compression  of  the  wijidpipe  by  the  cord,  the 
obstruction  of  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
the  head,  and  of  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the 
brain,  the  stretching  or  tearing  of  the  nervous 
structures  of  the  neck,  and  iu  some  instances  dis- 
location or  fracture  of  the  vertebrae,  may  concur 
in  the  production  of  the  fatal  effect,  which,  though 
attended  with  violent  struggles  in  some  cases,  is 
probably  as  nearly  instantaneous  as  possible.  The 
subject,  iu  its  relations  to  medical  jurisprudence, 
wiU.  be   more    fuUy   considered  under    the    title 

STRAUGtrLATION. 

HANGING  GARDENS.  The  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon  were  anciently  reckoned  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Their  construction  is 
variously  ascribed  to  Queen  Semiramis,  and  to 
Nebuchadnezzar — seven  centuries  later,  but  stiU 
more  than  five  centuries  B.C. — who  is  said  to  have 
made  them  for  the  gratification  of  his  Median  queen, 
Amytis,  because  the  Babylonian  plain  seemed  dreary 
to  her  in  comparison  with  the  varied  and  romantic 
scenery  of  her  native  land.  Diodorus  and  Strabo 
have  given  particular  descriptions  of  them ;  and 
although  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  men- 
tioned Dy  Herodotus,  whUst  Quintus  Curtius  speaks 
of  them  as  'fabulous  wonders  of  the  Greeks' — an 
opinion  which  some  of  the  learned  in  modem  times 
have  adopted,  denying  their  very  existence — yet 
the  probability  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions,  and  even  that  the 
ruins  of  this  celebrated  structure  are  to  be  recognised 
among  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon. 
See  Babylon.  The  Hanging  Gardens  are  said  to 
have  formed  a  sqxiare,  with  an  area  of  nearly  four 
acres  ;  but  rising  iu  terraces  curiously  constructed 
with  stone  pillars,  across  which  were  placed  stones, 
covered  with  reeds  and  bitumen,  and  again  with 
bricks  united  by  cement;  above  these,  sheets  of 
lead,  to  prevent  moisture  from  flowing  down,  and 
finally  a  sufficient  layer  of  earth  ;  the  summit  being 
elevated  three  hundred  feet  above  the  base,  so  that 
at  a  distance  the  whole  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  pyramidal  wooded  hiU.  There  was  a  large 
reservoir  at  the  summit,  which  was  filled  with 
water  by  pumping  from  the  Euphrates,  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  gardens,  and  the  supply  of  their 
numerous  fountains.      Fountains    and  banqueting 
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rooms  were  distributed  throughout  the  numerous 
terraces;  groves  and  avenues  of  trees,  as  well  as 
parterres  of  flowers,  diversified  the  scene ;  whilst 
the  view  o£  the  city  and  neighbourhood  was  exten- 
sive and  magnificent. 

,  HANKOW,  in  lat.  about  30°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
114°  B.,  the  newly  opened  port  of  China,  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Han  river  with  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  850  English 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  consists  of  an  agglom- 
eration of  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  being 
"Wii-chang-foo,  on  one  side  of  the  Han  river, 
and  Han-yang-foo  on  the  opposite  side.  Strictly 
speaking,  H.  is  a  suburb  of  the  former.  Prior  to 
its  destruction  during  the  existing  civil  war,  it 
presented  an  assemblage  of  houses  and  vessels, 
rendering  it  second  in  this  respect  only  to  Loudon 
and  Yeoo;  it  is,  however,  rapidly  rising  from  its 
ashes,  and  promises  to  become  the  most  impor- 
tant mart  in  the  empire  for  foreign  commerce. 
English  and  American  steamers  stem  the  current 
of  the  great  river,  plying  regularly  and  frequently 
between  H.  and  Shanghai.  Vessels  of  large  size 
can  reach  the  city ;  the  river  is  navigable  360  miles 
higher  up,  to  the  city  of  lohang.  Powerful  flat- 
bottomed  steamers  are  requisite  for  navigating  this 
part  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  current  running  at 
from  seven  to  eight  knots  per  hour.  Tea  and  silk 
have  already  been  exported  in  large  quantities  from 
this  port,  and  a  foreign  settlement  is  springing  up 
like  those  in  the  ports  on  the  coast. 

HANNIBAL  iflie  gift  of  Baal)  was  a  common 
name  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  list  of  those 
famed  iu  history  extending  to  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  the  Harmibals  was  the 
famous  son  of  HamUcar  Barca.  He  was  bom  in  247 
E.  c.  When  he  was  niae  years  old,  he  accompanied 
his  father  on  his  Spanish  expedition;  and  before 
starting,  swore  that  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  the 
Koman  name,  which  he  kept  so  faithfully  through- 
out his  whole  life.  After  the  death  of  Hamilcar, 
he  was  employed  by  HasdrubaJ,  his  brother-in-law, 
in  most  of  the  military  operations  which  he  under- 
took. Such  was  the  esteem  iu  which  he  was  held 
by  the  soldiers,  and  such  a  reputation  for  bravery 
and  strategic  skill  had  he  gaiaed,  that  when 
Hasdrubal  was  assassinated,  the  army  with  one  voice 
elected  him  commander-in-chief,  an  appointment 
which  the  authorities  at  Carthage  at  once  ratified. 
H.,  at  this  time  in  his  29th  year,  undertook  the 
command  with  ready  zeal,  for  he  longed  to  realise 
the  legacy  left  him  by  his  father,  and  to  strike  a 
death-blow  at  his  country's  rival  by  attacking  her 
on  her  own  soil.  But  before  he  entered  on  a  task 
of  such  magnitude,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Spain,  and  accordingly 
spent  two  years  in  contests  with  some  tribes 
hitherto  independent  of  Carthage.  Saguntum,  a 
city  in  alliance  with  Eome,  was  attacked  by  ViiTm 
on  the  ground  that  its  inhabitants  were  makiug 
aggressions  on  the  Torboletes,  subjects  of  Carthage. 
After  a  siege  of  eight  months,  the  city  was 
taken;  and  the  Romans,  after  an  embassy  had 
unsuccessfully  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
.  general  who  had  thus  wantonly  violated  the  treaty, 
declared  war  in  218  B.  c.  Having  taken  measures 
for  the  defence  of  Africa  and  Spain  during  his 
absenoej  he  started  £rom  New  Carthage  in  218  B.  a, 
with  90,000-  foot,  and  12,000  horse.  This  force 
was  very  much  thinned  by  his  contests  with  the 
tribes  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  by 
the  necessity  of  leaving  Hanno  with  11,000  men 
to  keep  them  in  subjection,  by  desertion  iu  the 
passage  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  his  sending  home 
a  portion  of  his  Spanish  troops.    His  object  iu  this 


last  act  was  to  inspire  the  soldiers  with  thorough 
confidence  in  themselves  and  their  general.  From 
the  Pyrenees  he  marched  to  the  Ehone  without 
opposition,  since  Scipio  was  at  MassUia  (Marseille), 
four  days'  march  from  the  point  where  H.  crossed 
the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Celtic  hordes  who  sided 
with  the  Romans.  His  next  great  difficulty  was 
the  passage  of  the  Alps,  which  he  effected  iu  fifteen 
days,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  the  mountain  tribes, 
the  snows,  storms,  and  other  difficulties.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  among  learned  men 
whether  H.  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  by  the  pass 
of  Mont  Genevre  (or  Cenis),  or  the  Graian  Alps 
by  the  pass  of  Little  St  Bernard.  For  the  former 
route,  Miohelet,  Thierry,  and  most  French  writers 
argue ;  and  for  the  latter,  with  better  reasons, 
Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Mommsen,  &o.  After  allowing 
his  army  (now  about  26,000  strong)  some  time  to 
recruit  in  the  rich  villages  of  the  friendly  Insu- 
brians,  he  first  subdued  the  Taurini,  a  tribe  hostile 
to  the  lusubrians,  and  took  their  chief  city  after  a 
siege  of  three  days ;  and  thus  forced  into  aUiance 
wim  him  all  the  Ligurian  and  Celtic  tribes  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po.  Scipio,  having  returned 
from  MassUia,  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  and  first  met  H.  on  the  plain 
near  the  river  Ticinus.  The  Romans  were  entirely 
routed;  and  Scipio,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
retreated  across  the  Po.  The  armies  again  met 
at  the  Trebia,  with  a  like  result,  though  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  reinforcements,  were 
much  more  numerous.  These  battles  were  fought 
in  218  B.  c.  Having  wintered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Po,  and  levied  additional  troops  among  the 
Gauls,  most  of  whom  were  now  his  friends,  H. 
started  southward  so  soon  as  spring  permitted, 
marching  through  Liguria  and  the  swamps  of  the 
Arno.  In  this  difficult  route,  immense  numbers 
of  his  beasts  of  burden. and  horses  perished,  and 
he  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  He  next 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat,  near  Lake  Thrasymene,  on 
the  consul  Flaminius :  thousands  perished  by  the 
sword,  including  the  consul,  and  thousands  in  the 
lake,  while  15,000  were  taken  captive,  H.  losing 
only  1500.  After  this  victory,  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines to  Picenum  and  Apulia,  and  thence  re-crossed 
to  the  fertile  Campania,  which  he  ravaged.  Thither 
Fabius  was  sent  with  an  army  to  oppose  him,  but 
no  general  engaigement  took  place,  the  consul 
endeavouring  to  lead  H.  into  snares,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing;  but  the  wily  African  extri- 
cated his  army  by  a  stratagem,  and  returned  to 
Apulia.  He  wintered  at  Cannse,  and  in  Jime,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  August  (2d)  of  216  B.  c, 
almost  annihilated  a  Roman  army  of  90,000  men 
under  Terentius  Varro  and  .^milius  Paulus,  in  the 
battle,  which  was  fought  a  Kttle  below  the  town. 
About  50,000  are  said  to  have  fallen,  including 
.Smiliua  Paulus,  and  a  host  of  Roman  knights, 
senators,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Here 
H.  committed,  perhaps,  the  greatest  military  error 
of  his  hfe,  in  not  marching  dSrect  to  Rome ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  he  refrained,  in  order  to  allow  the 
tribes  of  Italy  to  declare  in  his  favour.  Many  in 
the  soutb  of  Italy  did  attach  themselves  to  his 
interests,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  he  had  antici- 
pated. After  some  delay,  he  inarched  on  NeapoKs 
(Naples),  which  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking,  but 
the  gates  of  Capua  were  opened  to  him,  and  here  he 
wintered.  The  enervating  effect  which  the  luxury 
of  Capua  is  said  to  have  had  on  his  army  has  been 
greatly  overdrawn,  but  his  residence  there  forms,  in 
one  point  of, view,  the  turning-point  in  the  war, 
which  from  this  time  became  more  of  a  desultory 
kind.  H.'s  great  purpose  was  to  arm  the  Italian 
nations  against  Rome,  and  so  to  crush  her  power  by 
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means  of  her  own  subjects ;  the  Bomans,  on  the 
contrary,  henceforth^  avoided  coming  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  but  sought  rather 
to  keep  the  tribes  in  awe,  and  harass  H.  and  his 
lieutenants  by  small  armies  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  H.  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions, 
surprised  the  Roman  generals,  defeated  their  armies, 
captured  their  towns,  such  as  CasUinum,  Arpi, 
Tarentum,  Metapontum,  Thurii,  Locri,  and  many 
others ;  he  defeated  Centenius  near  Capua ;  Cn. 
Fulvius  at  Herdonea;  Fulvius  Flaocus  on  the  Anio; 
Crispinus  and  Marcellus  in  Lucania ;  and  the  besieg- 
ing army  before  Locri :  in  all  these  cases  the  armies 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  defeat  of  Hasdrubal, 
his  brother,  at  the  river  Metaurus,  and  the  loss  of  his 
army,  compelled  H.  to  confine  himself  to  the  moun- 
tainous peninsula  of  Brutium,  where  for  four  years 
he  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dislodge 
him.  At  length,  after  having  maintained  himself  in 
Italy  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  recalled 
to  Africa,  to  defend  his  country  against  Soipio  ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions,  and  the 
bravery  of  his  veteran  troops,  he  was  defeated  by 
Soipio,  near  Zama,  with  a  loss  of  20,000  men.  Peace 
was  concluded  in  the  foUowing  year  (201  B.  c). 

H.'s  darhng  scheme  had  in  the  meantime  been 
baffled,  but  his  hatred  to  Rome  was  not  diminished, 
and  accordingly  he  set  himself  with  all  his  zeal  to 
make  preparations  for  a  stUl  more  deadly  struggle 
at  some  future  day.  He  turned  his  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  political  reforms,  and  some  consti- 
tutional changes  which  were  loudly  called  for,  by 
which  he  placed  the  finances  on  a  better  footing. 
But  his  enemies  accused  him  to  the  Romans  of 
stirring  up  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  to  make  war 
on  them  ;  and  when  ambassadors  came  to  Carthage, 
H.  fled  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at  Ephesus.  In 
the  war  which  followed,  he  took  no  conspicuous  part, 
but  the  king  bitterly  regretted  afterwards  that  he 
did  not  take  the  advice  of  H.  to  carry  the  war  into 
Italy.  When  peace  was  concluded,  the  surrender  of 
H.  was  one  of  the  conditions ;  but  foreseeing  such 
a  result,  he  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithyma,  for 
whom  he  gained  a  naval  victory  over  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus.  He  was  at  length  demanded  by 
the  Romans ;  and  seeing  no  hope  of  escape,  he  took 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  with  him  for  such 
an  emergency. 

Among  ancient  authorities,  the  reader  may 
consult,  with  great  profit,  Polybius,  Dion  Cassius, 
Plutarch,  and  Appian ;  and  of  modern  historians, 
Arnold's  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii. ;  Niebuhr's  Lectures 
on  Soman  History,  vol.  i. ;  Mommsen's  Hist,  of 
Some,  vol.  ii.  (Dickson's  translation).'  For  military 
operations  specially,  see  Vaudoucourt,  Histoire  des 
Gampagnea  d'Annibal  en  Italie. 

HA'NNIBAL,  a  city  in  Missouri,  United  States, 
America,  on.  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  132 
miles  above  St  Louis.  It  is  the  east  terminus 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Railway,  and  has 
steam-boat  communication  with  other  towns  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  pork,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  grain,  \rith  miUs,  foundries,  and  machine- 
Pop.  (1860)  6505. 


HANNO  (perhaps  the  father  or  the  son  of  that 
Hamilcar  who  fell  at  Himera  in  480  B.  c.)  is  famed 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  which  he  made  along  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  to  found  Libyo-phoenician 
towns.  His  expedition  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
60  ships  and  30,000  men  and  women.  One  city  was 
built  not  far  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  others 
along  the  coast  reaching  to  Cape  Bojador.  He 
went  south  as  far  probably  as  Sierra  Leone.  On  his 
return  to  Carthage,  he  inscribed  an  account  of  his 
voyage  on  a  tablet,  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
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Kronos  (Saturn),  or,  according  to  others,  of  Juno.  It 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  Punic  language;; 
the  version  of  it  which  remains  is  only  a  Greek 
translation.  The  Periplus  has  been  published  on 
the  continent  by  Gelenius,  Boeder  and  Muller, 
and  Berkel,  and  with  an  English  translation  by 
Falconer  (Lond.  1797).  Great  discussions  have  taken 
place  among  the  learned  as  to  the  time  when  H.'s 
voyage  was  made  (the  best  authorities  favouring 
the  period  of  about  570  b.  c.) ;  as  to  the  Hanno  out 
of  all  the  many  Hannos  of  history;  and  as  to  the 
facts  stated  in  the  Periplus  ;  but  on  these  we  cannot 
enter.  Some  recent  writers  find  evidence  in  it  of 
the  existence  of  the  gorilla  in  those  ancient  days. 
For  a  full  discxission  of  the  subject,  consult  Dod- 
weU's  Dissertation  (in  Hudson's  Geographi  Minores) ; 
Bougainville's  Essay  (M&m.  de  I' Acad,  des  Inscript. 
xxvi.  p.  10,  and  xxviii.  p.  260) ;  also  Falconer,  in  his 
edition  already  referred  to. 

HA'NO  VER,  a  village  in  New  Hampshire,  United 
States,  America,  pleasantly  situated  ou  the  east  bank 
of  the  Coimecticut  river,  52  miles  north-west  from 
Concord.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College, 
founded  by  Lord  Dartmouth  for  the  education  of 
the  Indian  youth,  and  a  medical  college.  Pop. 
2500. 

HANOVEE,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Germany, 
which,  although  it  extends  from  51°  18'  to  53°  52'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  6°  43'  to  11°  35'  E.  long.,  comprises 
only  portions  of  the  superficial  area  enclosed  within 
those  limits,  as  some  of  its  territories  are  either 
whoUy  or  in  great  part  surrounded  by  those  of  other 
states.  H.  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
districts,  viz. — 1.  The  eastern,  which  consists  of  the 
duchy  of  Bremen  cum  Hadeln,  a  section  of  the 
duchy  of  Lauenburg,  the  duchy  of  Werden,  the 
principalities"  of  Liineburg,  Kalenberg,  and  Hildes- 
heim,  and  the  countships  of  Hoya  and  Diepholz; 
2.  The  western  (separated  from  the  former  by  the 
duchy  of  Aldenburg)  comprises  the  duchy  of  Arem- 
berg-Meppen,  the  principalities  of  Osnabriick  and 
East  Friesland  with  the  Harlingerlands,  the  lower 
countships  of  Lingen  and  Bentheim,  and  the  circle 
of  Emsbiihren,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of 
Munster ;  3.  'The  southern,  which  is  separated  from 
the  other  Hanoverian  territories  by  Brunswick,  and 
comprises  the  principaHties  of  Grubenhageu  and 
Gottingen,  together  with  the  districts  of  Elbingerode 
and  Ilfeld.  H.  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  river  Elbe,  B.  by  Mecklenburg  and  Prus^ 
siau  Saxony,  S.  chiefly  by  Westphaha  and  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  W.  by  Holland.  The  following  table 
shews  the  divisions,  or  landrosteien,  of  H,  with 
their  respective  areas  and  populations  : 


S.  Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 


Hanover, 

Hildesbeim,    . 
Liineburg,  . 
Stude,     . 
Osnabriiclc, 
East  Friesland, 

or  Aurich, 
Claustiial,  and 
Mines  of  Goslar, 


2300-13 

1708-56 
4293-45 
2595-60 
2388  33 

1144-08 
211-92 


354,763 

360,901 
350,701 
288,975 
258,797 

189,068 
32,946 


'  Hanover,    ) 
1  -witb  Buba.,) 

Hildesbeim, 

Liineburg, 

Stade, 

Osnabriick, 

Auricli, 

Clausthal, 


61,852 

16,300 
12,600 
6,000 
12,800 

4,792 
14,000 


Giving  a  population  of  1,844,976  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  with  a  superficial  area  of  14,672-07  square 
miles. 

Physical  Character,  .fee.— The  general  physical 
character  of  H.  is  that  of  an  extended  plain  -with 
slight  und-ulations,  but  in  the  south  the  country 
is  mountainous,  embracing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Harz,  together  ivith  the  lesser  heights   of 
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the  Eiotsfeld,  SoUinger,  SUntel,  Deiater-Oster,  and 
Hildeaheimer-Wald.  From  the  base  of  these 
hills  to  the  sea-coast,  the  land  is  one  vast  plain, 
only  interrupted  at  certain  points  by  low  ranges  of 
hilly  ground.  The  mountains,  which  abound  in 
minerals,  are  covered  with  dense  woods,  and  the 
valleys  lying  between  them  are  fertile  and  well 
adapted  to  agriculture ;  but  beyond  these  valleys 
the  oovmtry  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a 
sandy  tract  from  50  to  80  miles  in  width,  known 
as  the  Liineburg  Heath,  in  which  the  inhabit- 
ants with  difficmty  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
rearing  sheep  and  keeping  bees.  Great  marshes 
or  peat-moors  cover  the  north  and  north-west 
districts,  but  these  have  in  some  parts  been  so 
successfully  drained  that, they  yield  good  pasture, 
although  the  soil  generally  is  vmproductive,  com- 
prising some  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Germany. 
The  coasts  are  low,  and  require  to  be  protected 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  by  embankments 
and  dykes,  the  land  being  in  many  parts  below  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  sea.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  tiiere  are  fertile  'districts,  even  in  the  north 
of  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Elbe,  which  forms 
120  mues  of  the  north-east  boundary-line ;  the 
Weser,  on  whose  affluent  the  Leine,  the  capital 
of  H.,  is  situated ;  the  AUer,  the  Ems,  and  the 
Vechte,  which  ■  all  fall  into  the  German  Ocean. 
There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  Hanover.  The 
principal  canals  are  those  between  Lingen  and 
Meppen,  Aurich  and  Emden,  and  the  Bremen 
Canal,  between  the  Hamme  and  the  Swinge,  which 
serves  to  drain  the  moors,  and  to  transport  the  turf 
and  peat  which  they  yield. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  moist  near  the  ocean, 
•and  fogs  and  heavy  winds  are  frequent ;  in  the 
south  it  is  dry  and  colder;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  marsh  fevers  prevail,  although  the 
general  character  of  the  climate  in  :H.  may  be 
characterised  as  healthy.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  46°'5;  winter,  28°-7  ;  and  summer,  64°'5. 
Extremes  are  rare.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain 
is  23  inches. 

Soil,  Prodvets. — The  soil  is  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  although  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
districts.  Agnoulture  is  in  a  very  backward  con- 
dition, and  notwithstanding  some  improvements 
which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  lie 
waste  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  great  sub- 
division of  the  land,  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  capital,  are  the  main  causes  of  this  imperfect 
mode  of  agriculture;  The  following  proportions 
are  given  by  Marcard  for  the  distribution  of  the 
land  in  Hanover.  Arable,  meadow,  and  garden 
land,  5,833,000  morgen  (the  morgen  is  0'6310  acre) ; 
forests,  2,242,000 ;  waste  lands,  6,514,000. 

The  richest  corn-growing  districts  are  Hildesheim, 
Gottingen,  and  Kalenberg,  and  the  marsh-lands  near 
the  Elbe  and  Weser ;  rye  is  grown  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bread,  and  largely  used  by  the  rural 
population.  The  turf  obtained  from  the  peat-moors 
in  the  north  and  north-west  districts  constitutes 
the  only  kind  of  fuel  used  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  and  is  obtained  and  consumed  in  very  large 
quantities.  Cattle,  horses,  and  geese  are  extensively 
reared  in  East  Friesland  and  the  marsh-lands ;  and 
barley  and  oats  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
exportation. 

The  Luneburg  and  other  extensive  heaths  afford 
good  sheep-walka;  and  when  the  heather  is  in 
blossom,  are  resorted  to  by  the  keepers  of  bees, 
.who  tend  their  hives  with  much  care  and  consider- 
able success.  In  1857  there  were  200,657  hives, 
chiefly  in  the  Liineburg  district,  yielding  honey  to 


the  value  of  £40,000.  During  the  same  year,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  were  in  H.  209,853  horses 
(upwards  of  3700  staUions) ;  889,333  horned  cattle 
(of  which  750,700  were  mUch  cows)  j  1,840,774 
sheep,  102,051  swine,  and  122,721  goats.  In  East 
Friesland,  large  flocks  of  geese  are  reared,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  salted  and  exported ;  while  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese  are  annually  exported 
from  the  same  localities. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  H.  yield  an  abundance  of 
fish,  and  there  are  upw2irds  of  2500  well-stocked 
fishponds  in  the  kiugdom.  Salmon  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  the  Weser.  The  herring-fishery 
is  principally  carried  on  from  Emden,  whence  it  is 
prosecuted  with  considerable  enterprise,  the  boats 
going  not  unfreqnently  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Scotland.  The  forests  on  the  Harz  Mountains  and 
their  ofishoots  yield  large  quantities  of  wood,  chiefly 
pine  and  oak,  while  the  valleys  grow  tobacco  and 
some  good  fruits.  The  mineral  resources  of  H.  are 
rich  and  varied,  including  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead, 
sulphur,  2dnc,  coal,  cobm,  vitriol,  alum,  arsenic, 
lime,  gypsum,  marble,  pipe-clay,  kaolin,  freestone, 
slate  for  tHes,  salt,  obtained  from  18  works,  &c. 
According  to  Kloden  (1861),  the  returns  for  some  of 
the  more  valuable  mineral  produpts  are  as  follows  : 
iron,  508,082  cnt. ;  lead,  100,000  ont. ;  salt,  525,000 
cnt. ;  coal,  1,750,000  ont.  About  one-third  of  the 
iron  and  one-fourth  of  the  salt  are  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  the  state,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
35,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  different  mining 
operations  of  Sanover. 

Commerce,  iSce. — The  trade,  which  has  undergone 
some ,  augmentation  since  H.  joined  the  German 
ZciUvereiu  (q.  v.)  in  1854,.  is  still  very  unimportant 
and  imdeveloped  notwitjistanding  the  numerous 
favourable  conditions  presented ,  by  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  Hanoverian,  States,  their  good 
ports,  well-kept  high-roads,  and  extended  railways. 
Besides  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of 
industry  are  sugar-refineries,  and  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  paper,  hemp,  thread  and  linen,  leather, 
bricks,  pipes,  &c. 

The  exports  consist  mainly  of  mineral  products, 
coarse  linens  and  canvas,  honey  and  wax,  feathers, 
wood,  wool,  horses,  cattle,  wheat  and  rye,  butter, 
hops,  rape  and  linseed,  oil-cakes,  hams,  and  sausages. 
The  imports  comprise  English  manufactured  goods, 
colonial  pi^oducts,  wine  and  spirits,  and  silk.  Emden 
is  the  principal  trading  port,  but  the  chief  sea-trade 
of  the  country  is  effected  through  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  while  H.  has  an  extensive  commission  and 
transit  business  with  Leipsic  and  Erankfurt-ou- 
the-Maine.  Besides,  Emden,  Pappenberg,  Harburg, 
Lehe,  and  Leer,  are  rising  into  some  note  as  trading 
ports.  H.  has  good  high-roads,  and  its  postal  system 
is  well  organised.  The  length  of  its  post  and  high- 
roads is  estimated  at  upwards  of  3800  miles,  and 
that  of  the  lines  of  railway  in  operation  (in  1861)  at 
500  miles.  The  latter,  together  with  the  telegraph 
lines  (665  miles  in  extent),  belong  exclusively  to  the 
state.    . 

Beverme. — The  revenue  amounted,  according  to 
the  budget  for  1861—1862,  to  19,588,322  thalers 
(the  thaler  =  2«.  lOfc?.),  while  the  expenditure 
for  the  same  year  was  19,763,941  thalers.  The 
national  debt  had  risen,  in  1861,  to  46,344,836 
thalers,  including  a  debt  for  railways  of  30,623,075 
thalers. 

ylrmi/.-— The  army  numbers'  nearly  27,000  men. 
The  service  is  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  last 
year's  servic.e  is,  however,  only  partial,  being  limited 
to  the  reserved  corps.  The  principal  fortresses  are 
those  of  Stade,  Harburg,  and  Fort-WiUiam,  in  the 
harbour  of  Bremen.    H.  furnishes  15,230  men  to  the 
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German  Confederation,  and  has  four  votea  in  the 
Plenum,  or  Full  Council  of  the  diet. 

Religion,  Education,  <i:c. — The  population  of  H. 
may  be  divided  nearly  ag  follows :  Lutherans, 
1,517,890;  Reformed,  95,214;  Roman  Catholics, 
217,453 ;  different  Christian  sects,  1718 ;  Jews, 
11,701.  Religious  matters  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lutheran  (Evangelical)  and  Reformed  con- 
sistories at  Hanover,  Stade,  Otterndorf,  Aurich, 
Hadeln;  the  see  of  Osnabriick,  which  is  held 
alternately  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  secular 
Protestant  bishop ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  see  of 
Hildesheim. — H.,  like  other  countries  of  Northern 
Germany,  is  amply  provided  with  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  has  one  university  at  Gtittingen,  17  high 
and  13  lower  gymnasia,  5  normal  and  21  polytechnic 
schools,  a  military  academy  at  Hanover,  a  '  Founda- 
tion Padffigogium'  at  Hefeld,  schools  of  surgery 
and  midwifery,  of  which  that  at  Celle  is  the  most 
esteemed,  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
about  3600  free  parish  schools,  which  are  in  most 
cases  dependent  upon  the  local  church  party,  whether 
Protestant  or  CathoUo.  There  are  also  several  good 
mining  and  forest  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  poor  are  provided  for  partly  by  voluntary 
subscription  and  partly  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
own  labour  in  the  poor-houses  erected  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  in  want.  There  are  partially  self- 
supporting  reformatories  at  Emden  and  CeUe,  while 
Hanover,  Hameln,  Gottingen,  Liineburg,  Emden, 
and  Hildesheim  have  all  their  separate  houses  of 
detention  and  poor-houses. 

Law. — The  administration  of  the  law  is  presided 
over  by  a  special  ministry.  Criminal  cases  have, 
since  1848,  been  tried  before  sworn  juries. 

Constitution,  Government. — H.  has  been  a  sovereign 
kingdom  since  1814.  The  monarchy  is  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  and  the  administration  is  conducted 
by  a  responsible  ministry  with  two  representative 
chambers,  whose  concurrence  is  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  certain  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The 
upper  of  the  two  chambers  consists  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood-royal ;  several  mediatised  princes, 
and  other  members  of  the  higher  nobility ;  four 
members  nominated  by  the  king ;  and  fifty  other 
members.  Half  the  number  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives retire  every  third  year.  The  lower 
chamber  consists  of  2  of  the  members  of  the 
ministry  nominated  by  the  king,  2  deputies 
appointed  by  the  chamber  itself,  38  representatives 
of  towns  and  boroughs,  and  44  members  for  the 
coimtry  districts.  There  are,  moreover,  7  provincial 
assemblies,  whose  concurrence  and  assent  are  neces- 
sary for  the  promulgation  of  laws  and  the  levying 
of  taxes  within  their  several  districts. 

The  highest  department  of  the  government  is  the 
Council  of  State.  The  cabinet  which,  since  1848, 
has  been  composed  of  responsible  members,  com- 
prises seven  ministers,  each  of  whom  presides  over 
a  special  department  of  the  administration.  The 
chambers  are  summoned  every  two  years,  but  the 
diet  or  landtag  is  septennial.  The  monetary  system, 
and  the  weights  and  measures  of  H.,  are  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  the  German  Zollverein 
(q.  v.). 

People. — The  Hanoverians  are  a  mixed  race : 
those  inhabiting  the  north-eastern  and  central 
provinces  are  mostly  Savons,  but  those  oil  the 
coast  are  of  Erisic  origin ;  those  on  the  west  of  the 
Ems,  Dutch;  and  those  in  the  southern  provinces, 
Thuringians  and  Eranconians.  Platt-Deutch,  or 
Low  German,  is  commonly  spoken  in  aU  the  rural 
districts  excepting  those  bordering  upon  the  Nether- 
lands, in  which  Dutch  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
speech ;  while  High  German,  as  in  every  other  part 
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of  Germany,  is  the  language  of  the  educated  and 
higher  classes. 

History. — The  coimtry  at  present  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  H.  was  occupied  in  remote  ages  by 
Saxon  tribes,  which  after  a  long-continued  struggle 
under  their  leader  Witikind,  submitted  to  the 
domiuion  of  Charlemagne,  and  embraced  Christi- 
anity. H.  continued  to  form  part  of  the  Erankish 
empire  untU  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ludvig  the 
German,  when  LudoH  of  Meissen  incorporated.it  in 
the  duchy  of  Saxony.  In  951,  the  Emperor  Otho  L, 
who  had  inherited  Saxony  from  his  father  Henry  I., 
the  hereditary  duke,  bestowed  it  on  Hermann 
Billing,  on  the  extinction  of  whose  family  in  1106, 
it  passed  to  Lothaire  of  SuppHnburg.  By  the 
marriage  of  Lothaire  with  Bichenza  of  Nordheim, 
new  territories  were  added  to  the  duchy,  which 
passed  to  the  family  of  the  Guelphs  through  their 
descendant  Gertrude,  who  married  Henry  the  Proud 
of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Lion,  the  sou  of  the  latter, 
did  much  to  advance  the  civilisation  and  commerce 
of  his  subjects  by  conferriag  rights  and  privileges 
upon  various  towns  which  had  advocated  his  cause  ; 
Ijut  when  he  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  a 
period  of  anarchy  and  confusion  succeeded,  which 
at  first  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  country.  When 
Henry  lost  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  he  retained 
his  hereditary  lands  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg 
through  the  special  favour  of  the  emperor. 

The  Befoimation  early  found  adherents  among 
the  burgher  and  rural  populations  of  H. ;  but  as 
the  new  doctrines  were  strongly  opposed  by  many 
of  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  majority  of  the 
nobles,  their  formal  introduction  was  made  the 
subject  of  violent  altercations  between  the  opposite 
parties,  until  the  conversion  of  Ernest  I.  of  Liine- 
burg in  1535  gave  support  and  stability  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism. 

The  line  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  reigning  House  of  Hanover,  began 
with  William  the  younger,  who  in  the  partition 
which  he  and  his  elder  brother  Henry  (the  founder 
of  the  reigning  Brunswick  house)  made  of  the 
dominions  of  their  father  Ernest  I.,  obtained  in  1569 
the  duchies  of  Lunebiirg  and  CeUe  (ZeU).  William 
died  in  1592,  leaving  seven  sons,  who,  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  the  further  dismembering  of  their  patri- 
mony, agreed  that  the  eldest  should  succeed,  but 
that  one  only  of  their  number  should  maiTy.  The 
lot  of  marriage  fell  upon  the  sixth  brother,  George, 
who  died  in  1641,  in  the  reign  of  his  fourth  brother, 
Duke  Frederick,  the  last  survivor  of  the  family. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  in  1648,  Christian  Lewis, 
the  eldest  son  of  Duke  George,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  famUy  compact,  took,  as 
his  portion  of  the  inheritance,  Liineburg,  Gruben- 
hagen,  Diepholz,  and  Hoya,  with  Celle  for  his  resi- 
dence; while  his  next  brother,  George  William, 
obtained  Kalenberg  and  Gottingen,  with  Hanover 
for  his  residence,  and  thus  gave  origin  to  the  lines 
of  Celle  and  Hanover,  which  were  again  merged  in 
one  after  the  death  of  Duke  George  William,  third 
son  of  Duke  George,  who,  dying  without  male 
heirs,  was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  and  son-in- 
law,  the  elector,  George  Lewis  of  Hanover,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  England  as  George  I.  (q.  v.) 
on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  in  1714,  as  the  nearest 
Protestant  heir  of  the  deceased  sovereign,  being 
son  of  the  electress,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  Bohemia,  and  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of 
England.  Duke  George  William  of  CeUe  deserves 
notice  for  his  warlike  and  active  "administration,  and 
for  the  part  which  he  -took  in  all  the  momentous 
affairs  of  his  age  :  thus  he  sent  auxiliaries  to  Venice, 
to  aid  the  republic  against  the  Turks ;  co-operated 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  reduce  his  insurgent 
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capital ;  entered  into  an  aJlianoe  witli  the  emperor 
against  France  and  Sweden  j  sent  an  army  into 
Hungary  to  resist  the  Turks;  and  in  1688,  lent 
troops  and  money  to  William  o£  Orange  against 
James  II.  of  England. 

With  George  Lewis,  king  of  England,  and  the 
second  elector  of  H.  or  Brunswiok-Luneburg,  a 
brighter  epoch  opened  to  the  Hanoverians,  who, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  were 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  court 
and  ducal  household,  whUe  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  were  thenceforth  appropriated  solely  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  state.  Bremen  and  Werden 
were  obtained  in  this  reign  by  purchase  from  Den- 
mark. George  11.,  who  succeeded  in  1727,  shewed 
the  same  care  as  his  father  to  spare  the  revenues 
of  H.  at  the  expense  of  those  of  England.  In 
his  character  of  elector,  he  participated  in  the 
Austrian  War  of  Succession,  1740—1748 ;  but  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  when  H.  suffered  materially 
from  the  incursions  of  the  French,  he  sided  with 
Prussia.  This  king  founded  the  university  of 
GSttingen  in  1745.  The  first  thirty  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  in.  (q.  v.),  who  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  hia  grandfather  in  1760,  contributed 
largely  towards  the  prosperity  of  H.,  which,  like 
the  other  states  of  Northern  Germany,  profited  by 
the  increased  English  and  American  trade,  for 
which  the  Hanoverian  porta  and  rivers  formed  the 
regular  channels  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Germany.  In  1793,  Hanoverian  troops  took  part 
in  the  wars  against  the  French  republic,  but  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance  were  defrayed  by 
England;  and  it  was  not  tUl  1801,  when  Prussia, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  neutrality  of  H.,  threw 
troops  into  the  electorate,  that  H.  suffered  from  the 
consequences  of  the  anomalous  position  in  which 
its  relations  to  England  placed  it  in  regard  to  the 
other  states  of  Germany.  The  Prussian  troops 
evacuated  H.  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  entered  into  between 
France  and  England ;  but  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims which  arose  from  this  occupation,  gave  rise 
to  protracted  discussions,  which  were  not  finally 
settled  tUl  1830,  when  it  was  stipulated  bytreaty  that 
H.  was  to  pay  to  Prussia  an  indemnity  of  375,000 
thalers.  In  1803,  when  war  was  renewed  between 
England  and  France,  Napoleon  threw  an  army,  under 
the  command  of  Mortier,  into  H.,  and  the  result 
of  this  measure  was  to  compel  the  Hanoverian 
government  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the 
French  general,  by  which  it  bound  itself  to  abstain 
from  serving  against  France  during  the  pending 
war ;  to  give  up  fortresses,  arms,  and  horses  to 
the  enemy ;  to  subsidise  French  troops ;  and  to 
participate  unconditionally  in  the  general  costs  of 
the  war.  A  large  number  of  the  army,  however, 
having  contrived  to  evade  signing  these  articles 
of  surrender,  went  over  to  England,  where  the  men 
were  incorporated  into  the  German  legion,  which 
did  good  service  both  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
in  the  Belgian  campaign  of  1815,  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1806,  Napoleon,  after 
having  ceded  H.  to  Prussia,  and  again  vrithdrawn 
it,  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  electorate  to  com- 
plete the  newly-formed  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
which  in  1810  received  the  whole  of  the  Hanoverian 
territory.  Finally,  H.  was  united  with  France,  and 
the  north-west  portion  divided  into  the  departments 
of  Bouches  de  I'Elbe,  Benches  du  Weser,  and  Leine, 
while  the  south-east  portions  formed  the  Westphalian 
departments  of  Atter  and  Harz.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  H.  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom  in  1814.  In  the  same  year,  the  Prince 
Eegent  of  England  convoked  the  Hanoverian  states 
to  deliberate  upon  the  best  maimer  of  consolidating 


the  various  independent  governments  of  the  different 
provinces  into  one  systematic  whole.  In  1816,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  brother  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  was  appointed  governor-general  of  H.;  and 
in  1819  a  new  constitution  was  granted,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  provincial  states  were  retained 
and  enlarged,  and  two  representative  chambers 
associated  vrith  them.  Very  little  wag  done  in 
the  time  of  George  IV.  towards  the  amelioration 
of  the  administration,  and  the  general  disaffection 
and  distrust  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
William  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  The  influence  of 
the  French  revolution  of  July  (1830)  extended  to 
H.,  and  in  1831,  disturbances  broke  out  at  Osterode 
and  Giittingen.  These  were  speedily  put  down, 
but  as  the  national  discontent  did  not  abate,  the 
prime  minister,  Count  Munster,  who  had  long  been 
obnoxious  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  was  dismissed, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  hitherto 
acted  as  governor-general,  invested  vrith  the  title  of 
viceroy,  and  intrusted  with  very  extensive  powers. 
The  duke  recommended  gradual  reforms,  but  as 
the  popular  feeling  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
thoroughly  remodelled  constitution,  the  states  were 
again  convoked;  and  finally,  in  1833,  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  ministry  and  the 
states,  was  laid  before  William  IV.,  and  after  it  had 
been  considerably  modified  in  England,  it  received 
hia  signature,  September  26,  1833,  without  having 
been  again  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  states. 
The  death  of  William  IV.  in  1837,  placed  H.  under 
the  rule  of  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest  August,  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  king  was  to  abrogate  the  constitution  of  1833,  to 
which  he  had  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  refused 
to  give  his  assent,  and  to  restore  that  of  1819. 

When  the  government  demanded  the  oath  of 
allegiance  from  all  persons  holding  office  under 
the  state,  seven  of  the  Gottingen  professors — viz. 
Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  J.  Grimm,  F.  Grimm,  Ewald, 
Albrecht,  and  W.  Weber — refused  to  take  the 
required  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  all  were 
deprived,  without  any  preliminary  investigation,  of 
their  chairs,  and  the  three  first  named  banished 
from  the  country. 

From  this  period  tiU  1848,  when  the  auccess  of 
the  French  revolution  compelled  the  German  rulers 
to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  their  sub- 
jects, the  king  shewed  himself  resolutely  averse  to 
sanction  reform.  Liberal  measures,  however,  were 
at  length  introduced,  and  the  new  constitution 
of  1848  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  1833.  The 
king,  moreover,  organised  some  useful  reforms 
in  the  internal  administration,  and  effected  great 
improvements  in  several  of  the  towns. 

The  chambers  of  H.  shewed  great  zeal  in  the 
reorganiaation  of  Germany,  and  King  Ernest  entered 
into  a  triple  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Saxony,  to 
promote  the  unity  of  the  German  nation.  Unlike 
many  of  his  German  contemporaries,  King  Ernest 
kept  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  his  people 
during  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  1848 — 1849  ;  and 
although  the  nobihty  made  the  most  pressing 
appeals  to  him  for  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
privileges,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  he 
refused  to  withdraw  his  pledge  that  the  country 
should  be  governed  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional principles;  and  such  confidence  was  placed 
in  his  word,  that,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
opinions,  his  death,  in  1851,  was  regarded  as  a 
serious  blow  to  the  cause  of  reform,  for  his  son 
and  successor,  George  V.,  was  known  to  hold  very 
extreme  views  in  regard  to  the  kingly  power  and 
the  claims  of  the  aristocracy.  The  early  measures 
of  the  new  king  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the 
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fears  entertained  of  his  policy;  but  tlie  decisive 
declaration  of  the  assembly  of  the  states  that  they 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  reforms  completed  which 
had  been  begun  by  the  late  king,  and  their  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  new  cabinet,  prevented 
any  marked  retrogressive  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  ministry,  and  in  1854  H.  joined  the  ZoUverein. 
In  1855,  the  constitution  underwent  various  modi- 
fications in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
federal  diet,  by  which  it  was  made  to  approximate 
more  closely  to  that  of  1840.  Although  the  changes 
were  unpopular,  they  met  with  no  energetic  opposi- 
tion, and  since  then  the  nation  has  passively  tolerated 
the  Ohberal  policy  of  the  government. 

HANOVEB,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  is  an  irregu- 
larly buUt  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Leine 
— which  is  crossed  by  ten  bridges,  and  is  navigable 
hence  to  the  ocean — about  100  miles  south-south- 
west of  Hamburg.  It  consists  of  the  old  town,  and 
the  suburbs  Glocksee  and  Linden,  and  with  these 
inclusive,  it  had,  in  1861,  a  population  of  70,000. 
The  older  parts  of  the  city  are  mean  and  unattrac- 
tive, but  since  1837,  when  by  the  accession  of  Ernest- 
Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  the  throne,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  H.  has  under- 
gone very  extensive  alterations  and  improvements. 
In  the  Waterloo  Platz,  with  its  column  surmounted 
by  a  figure  of  Victory,  are  the  line  new  barracks 
and  arsenal.  Besides  these,  the  most  interesting 
buildings  are  the  stately  town-haU  in  the  market- 
place, founded  in  1439,  with  an  adjacent  public 
library  of  40,000  volumes  ;  the  royal  library,  with 
its  100,000  volumes  and  2000  MSS.,  its  incunabula, 
archives,  and  valuable  state  papers ;  the  theatre, 
one  of  the  largest  in  Germany ;  the  king's  palace ;  the 
museum,  with  good  natural-history  collections ;  a 
galleiy  of  pictures,  &c. ;  and  the  royal  state  palace, 
biiilt  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  Minorites  in  1632, 
which  deserves  notice  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
internal  decorations,  and  for  the  number  and  value 
of  the  objects  of  ancient  and  modern  art  which  it 
contains ;  its  fine  gallery  of  paintings  ;  its  chapel,  in 
which  are  preserved  numerous  relies  and  antiques, 
many  of  which  were  brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry 
the  Lion  in  1172 ;  and  an  altar-piece  by  L.  Cranach. 
Among  the  charitable  institutions  of  H.  are  the 
orphan  asylum,  school  for  the  blind,  infirmaries, 
hospitals,  and  poor-houses,  the  latter  of  which  are 
principally  supported  by  private  subscription.  H. 
is  well  provided  with  educational  institutions,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Georgianum,  a 
collegiate  school  for  the  sons  of  noblemen ;  a  lyceum, 
and  a  gymnasium.  The  city  has  also  polytechnic, 
normal,  and  medical  schools,  and  25  free  public 
schools.  H.  was  the  first  place  in  Germany  that 
was  lighted  with  gas  (ia  1826).  The  discovery  of  a 
rich  bed  of  asphalt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  has  been  the  means  of  giving  the  streets  better 
side-pavements  than  most  other  German  towns 
possess,  while  the  recent  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  in  the  old  system  of  sewers,  which 
dates  from  the  16th  c,  render  the  drainage  parti- 
cularly good.  H.  has  gained  pleasant  walks  and 
pleasure-grounds  by  the  leveUmg  and  planting  of 
the  ramparts,  while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town  lie  the  royal  palaces  of  Herrenhauseu  and 
Montbrillant,  whose  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens 
are  freely  opened  to  the  public. 

The  chief  manufactures,  none  of  which  are  very 
considerable,  are  gold  and  silver  wares,  wax-cloths, 
bronze  and  plated  goods,  starch,  liqueurs,  &c.  The 
Egestorff  ironworks  are  especially  noted  for  their 
engines,  and  the  salt-works,  owned  by  the  same 
proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  are  of 
considerable  importance. 
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See  Leutsch,  Ein  Blieh  auf  die  Oescliichte  H. 
(1827) ;  Kobbe,  Ahriss  einer  Oeschichie  d.  KSnigrdclis 
H.  (1823) ;  Bulow,  Beitrdge  zur  Oesch.  d.  braumchw- 
luneb-landes  (1829) ;  Stieler's  Atlas  (1861) ;  Kloden's 
Erdkande  (1861),  &c. 

HANSARD,  a  weU-known  name  in  connection 
with  the  printing  of  the  British  parliamentary 
records.  The  first  of  the  family  was  Luke  H.,  who 
was  born  in  1752  at  Norwich,  and  coming  to  London, 
worked  for  some  years  as  compositor  in  the  office 
of  Hughes  the  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  in  1800  succeeded  Hughes  as  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business,  which  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
family.  Competition  and  other  causes  have  led 
to  a  division  of  the  parliamentary  printing,  but  the 
Messrs  H.  still  print  the  bills  before  parliament,  the 
reports  of  committees,  and  some  of  the  accounts. 

The  name  of  H.  is  connected  with  an  important 
question  of  parliamentary  privilege.  The  case  was 
briefiy  as  follows :  A  bookseller  named  Stockdale 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Messrs  H., 
the  libel  consisting  of  statements  in  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  which  the  latter  had  printed,  and  Lord 
Chief-justice  Deimian  decided  in  favour  of  Stock- 
dale.  The  House  of  Commons  complained  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  another  action  was  raised  in 
the  Court  of  Qiieen's  Bench,  but,  as  before,  the  plea 
of  the  orders  and  privileges  of  the  House  was  over- 
ruled. After  a  third  action  had  been  brought,  with 
a  similar  result,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
directing  that  any  proceedings  against  persons  for 
publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  are  to  be  stayed  by  the  courts 
of  law,  upon  delivery  of  a  certificate  and  affidavit 
that  such  publication  is  by  order  of  either  House. 

The  Hansards  are,  however,  most  widely  known 
by  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  parliament,  which 
are  published  by  them  and  bear  their  name.  When 
charges  of  inconsistency  are  made  in  parliament, 
they  are  usually  verified  by  a  quotation  from  Han- 
sard, the  accuracy  of  which  is  seldom  or  never 
disputed.  An  opinion,  in  consequence,  widely  pre- 
vails that  the  Messrs  H.  retain  a  corps  of  parlia- 
mentary short-hand  writers  in  their  service,  from 
whose  reports  the  debates  printed  in  their  work 
are  prepared.  This  popular  impression  is  entirely 
erroneous.  The  speeches  printed  in  Hansard  are 
taken  in  the  gross  from  the  London  morning  news- 
papers. They  are  usually  sent  to  the  peers  or 
members  by  whom  they  are  spoken  for  revision  and 
correction,  and  many  important  alterations,  expur- 
gations, and  additions  are  made  in  the  speeches  thus 
revised,  when  a  speaker  has  been  led  away  by  the 
heat  of  debate,  or  has,  on  the  other  hand,  faOed  to 
say  all  that  was  in  his  mind  when  he  rose.  The 
convenience,  however,  of  possessing  some  record 
more  or  less  authentic  of  parhamentary  proceedings, 
has  led  the  executive  government  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  Hansard  for  distribution  among 
the  pubHc  offices  and  depai-tments.  Many  peers  and 
members  of  parliament,  foreign  governments,  and 
public  libraries,  also  subscribe  to  this  work,  which 
is  issued  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  which  the  Messrs 
H.  guarantee,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session, 
shall  not  be  exceeded. 

HANSEA'TIC  LEAGUE,  The,  or  the  HANSA, 
was  a  trade-union  established  in  the  13th  c,  by 
certain  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  for  their  mutual 
safety,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  which 
at  that  period  was  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  rulers, 
and  the  lawless  attacks  of  mauraders  on  land, 
and  pirates  at  sea;  yet,  notwithstanding  obstacles 
such  as  these,  and  the  heavy  imposts  levied  on 
the  German  traders  by  their  princes,  several  tovms 
of  Northern  Germany,  as,  for  instance,.  Hamburg, 
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Liibeck,  and  Bremen,  had  acquired  some  commercial 
importance  as  early  as  the  11th  century.  The 
fame  of  the  rich  cargoes  that  found  their  way 
into  their  factories  had  given  rise  to  swarms  of 
pirates,  who  infested  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  and 
the  outlets  to  the  Baltic;  and  the  necessity  wliich 
the  neighbouring  ports  felt  of  protecting  themselves 
effectu^ly  from  such  troublesome  enemies,  led,  in 
1219,  to  tho  settlement  of  a  compact  between 
Hamburg,  Ditmarsh,  and  Hadeln,  to  protect  the 
course  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  sea.  This 
agreement  was  followed  two  years  later  by  a  treaty 
of  mutual  aid  and  defence  between  Hamburg  and 
Liibeck,  which  was  joined,  in  1247,  by  the  town 
of  Brunswick ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  German 
League,  or  Hansa,  the  name  of  which  indicated,  in 
the  Plattdeutsch  of  the  traders,  a  bond  or  compact 
for  mutual  aid.  The  progress  of  the  League  was 
so  rapid,  that,  before  the  year  1260,  .when  the 
first  diet  met  at  Liibeck,  which  was  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  association,  it  had  its  regularly 
organised  government,  with  a  fixed  system  of  finance 
and  administration. 

The  entire  League,  which  at  one  period  numbered 
85  towns,  and  induded  every  city  of  importance 
between  Holland  and  Livonia,  was  divided  into  four 
classes  or  circles:  1.  The  Vandal  or  Wendio  cities  of 
the  Baltic  ;  2.  The  towns  of  Westphalia,  the  Ehine- 
larid,  and  the  Netherlands ;  3.  Those  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg ;  4.  Those  of  Prussia  and  Livonia. 
The  capitals  of  the  respective  circles  were  Liibeck, 
Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Danzig. 

The  cities  composing  the  League  were  represented 
by  deputies  at  the  general  diet,  which  met  every 
three  years,  generally  at  Liibeck,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  the  League,  to  discuss  and 
settle  the  current  business  of  the  League,  and  held 
an  extraordinary  meeting  every  ten  years,  to  renew 
the  various  unions  which  constituted  the  great 
Hansa.  The  edicts  of  the  diet  were  communicated 
to  the  masters  of  the  great  Circles,  who  remitted 
them  to  the  several  guilds  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

Four  large  foreign  factories  were  established  at 
Loudon  (1250),  Bruges  (1252),  Novogorod  (1272), 
and  Bergen  (1278) ;  and  besides  these  and  the 
ordinary  members,  various  cities  were  connected  by 
treaties  of  limited  affiance  with  the  League ;  as,  for 
instance,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  Barce- 
lona, Cadiz,  Dordrecht,  Leghorn,  Lisbon,  MarseOle, 
Messina,  Naples,  Ostend,  Rotterdam,  Rouen,  Sevflle, 
St  Malo. 

The  Hanseatic  League  was  the  first  systematic 
trade-union  known  in  the  history  of  European  nations, 
and  the  high  political  influence  which  it  rapidly 
attained,  was  due  to  its  development  of  sounder 
principles  of  trade  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  put  into  practice;  while  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  its  existence,  it  exerted  a  beneficial  action  on 
the  advance  of  civilisation,  which  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  ',,Its  professed  object  was  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  its  members  by  land  and  by  sea,  to 
defend  and  extend  its  commercial  relations  with 
and  among  foreigners,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
exclude  all  other  competitors  in  trade,  and  firmly  to 
maintain,  and,  if  possible,  extend,  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  that  had  been  granted  by  various  rulers 
to  the  corporation.  For  'the  promotion  of  these 
ends,  the  League  kept  ships  and  ai^ned  men  in  its 
pay,  the  charge  of  whose  maintenance  was  defrayed 
by  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  and  by  the  funds 
obtained  by  the  money-fines  which  the  diet  levied 
for  enfringements  of  its  laws.  In  its  factories,  only 
unmarried  clerks  and  serving-men  were  employed, 
and  an  almost  monastic  discipline  was  enforced;  but 
the  by-laws  of  the  League  prescribed  a  system  of 


daily  sports  and  light  occupations  for  the  recreation  of 
the  men,  while  sensible  regulations  for  their  comfort 
and  cleanliness,  and  for  the  celebration  of  festivals 
at  certain  fixed  times  of  the  year,  bear  evidence  of 
the  sound  sense  that  influenced  the  mode  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Hansa,  and  which  was  farther  shewn  by 
the  injunction  to  the  masters  of  factories  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  hurt  the  prejudices  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  they  were  placed,  and  to 
conform  in  aU  things  lawful  to  the  habits  of  the 
country. 

For  many  years  the  Hanseatic  League  was  the 
undisputed  mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  German 
Ocean.  It  created  new  centres  of  trade  and  civili- 
sation in  mmierous  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
contributed  to  the  expansion  of  agriculture  and 
other  industrial  arts,  by  opening  new  channels  of 
communication  by  means  of  the  canals  and  roads 
with  which  it  connected  together-  the  members 
of  its  association.  The  greatest  powers  dreaded 
its  hostility  and  sought  its  affiance,  and  many 
of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  middle  ages  were 
indebted  to  it  for  the  most  substantial  benefits. 

In  England,  since  the  time  of  King  Ethelred, 
German,  traders  had  enjoyed  the  same  privileges 
as  native-born  Englishmen.  Henry  II.  took  the 
Cologne  merchants,  together  with  the  house  which 
they  occupied  on  the  Thames,  specially  imder  his 
protection,  allowing  to  them  and  their  successors 
the  privilege  of  exporting  goods  free  of  duty,  and 
seUing  their  Khenish  wines  for  the  same  price  at 
which  French  wines  were  then  sold  in  London ;  and 
in  1261  these  privileges  were  extended  by  Henry 
m.  to  all  the  Germans  in  London  who  had  a  share 
in  the  Hanseatic  Factory,  or  Aula  Teutonicorum, 
which  was  long  known  to  Londoners  as  the  '  Steel- 
yard.' In  1338,  the  Hansards  gained  the  good- 
will of  Edward  III.  by  supplying  him  with  the 
money  necessary  ±0  redeem  the  regaha  and  corona- 
tion jewels  of  his  queen,  which  he  had  pledged  to 
Cologne  money-lenders,  and  by  allowing  him  to  draw 
upon  their  houses  for  large  sums  with  which  to 
defray  the  cost  of  his  French  wars.  Their  relations 
to  other  sovereigns  at  that  period  were  equally 
significant  of  their  power,  for  they  defeated  Kings 
Enc  and  Hakon  of  Norway,  and  King  Waldemar 
III.  of  Denmark,  in  1348,  deposed  Magnus  of 
Sweden,  and  bestowed  his  crown  upon  Duke  Albert 
of  Mecklenburg;  and  in  1428  equipped  a  fleet  of 
248  ships,  carrying  12,000  soldiers,  against  Eric  of 
Denmark. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  the  League  reached  at 
once  its  culminating  point  and  its  decline,  for  in 
proportion  as  the  seas  and  roads  were  better  pro- 
tected by  the  states  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
rulers  learned  to  comprehend  the  commercisd  advan- 
tages of  their  dominions,  its  supremacy  declined; 
while  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  new 
sea-route  to  India,  gave  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion to  the  trade  of  Europe.  The  Hansa  had, 
moreover,  arrogated  ,  to  itself,  in  the  course  of 
time,  presumed  rights  of  imposing  the  greater 
and  lesser  ban,  and  exercising  acts  of  sovereignty 
and  judicial  power,  which  were  incompatible  witjfi 
the  supremacy  of ,  the  rulers  in  whose  states  they 
were  enforced,  and  hence  the  League  was  neces- 
sarily brought  into  "frequent  hostile  coffision  with 
the  local  authorities.  Thus,  in  accordance  with 
their  system  of  exclusive  policy,  the  Hansards 
refused  to  grant  to  merchants  trading  in  foreign 
parts  the  same ,  privileges  in  the  Hanseatic  cities 
which  they,  themselves  had  enjoyed  for  centuries 
in  England,  Kussia,  and  Scandinavia,  and  hence 
arose  dissensions,  which  not  imfrequently  ended  in 
a  fierce  maritime  warfare.  By  way  of  retaliation 
for  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  League  refused 
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to  grant  to  the  English  the  same  immxmities  which 
had  been  accorded  to  traders  of  other  nations, 
parliament  required  that  Germans  should  pay  the 
tax  on  wool  and  wiue,  which  was  exacted  from 
aU  other  foreigners  in  the  English  markets ;  and 
although  the  Hansards  strongly  resisted,  they  were 
at  length   condemned  by  the  courts,  in  1469,  to 

Eay  o,  fine  of  £13,500  ;  and  they  would  probably 
ave  lost  aU  they  possessed  in  England,  if  their 
cause  had  not  been  advocated  by  Edward  IV., 
who  had  more  than  once  been  indebted  to  them 
for  money  and  aid,  and  who  in  1474  secured  for 
them,  by  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  a 
restitution  of  nearly  all  their  former  rights  in 
England.  In  1598,  their  obstinate  pertinacity  in 
insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  their  old  pre- 
rogatives, notwithstanding  the  altered  condition  of 
the  times,  drew  upon  them  the  anger  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  despatched  a  fleet  under  Drake  and 
Norris  to  seize  upon  the  ships  of  the  Hansa,  of 
which  61  were  captured,  while  she  banished  the 
Hansards  from  their  factory  in  London.  These 
measures  had  the  desired  effect  of  compelling  the 
League  to  receive  English  traders  on  equal  con- 
ditions, and  thenceforward  the  Hansards  were 
permitted  to  occupy  the  Steelyard,  as  in  olden  times. 
The  Hansa  had,  however,  outlived  its  date,  and  at 
the  diet  held  at  Lubeck  in  1630,  the  majority  of  the 
cities  formally  renounced  their  alliance.  Hamburg, 
Lubeck,  Bremen,  and,  for  a  short  time,  Danzig, 
remained  faithful  to  their  ancient  compact,  and 
contiuued  to  form  an  association  of  free  republics, 
that  existed  unchanged  tiU  1810,  when  the  first 
three  were  incorporated  by  Napoleon  in  the  French 
empire.  These,  in  1813,  combined  with  Frankfurt- 
ou-the-Maine  to  form  a  union,  known  as  the  '  Free 
Hanseatic  Cities,'  and  constituting  a  corporate 
member  of  the  German  confederation,  with  one 
joiut  vote  in  the  federal  diet. — See  Sartorius, 
Kundliclie  Oescli.  d.  Ursprungs  d.  deutsch.  Hansa 
(1802)  ;  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  XJrhindl.  Gesch.  d. 
Hanaisch.  Stahlhof.  z.  London  (1851) ;  E.  Pauli, 
Pictures  of  Old  England  (1861). 

HA'NSI,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Hurrianah, 
under  the  sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces of  India,  lies  89  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Delhi,  in  lat.  29°  6'  N.,  and  long.  76°  3'  E.  It  is 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Delhi  Canal,  made  in 
1356  by  Feroz  Toghluk,  and  cleared  in  1825  by  the 
British  government.  This  work,  besides  its  domestic 
and  agricultural  uses,  is  available  for  navigation. 
The  place  is  said  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

HANSTEEN,  Chbistoph,  a  Norwegian  astrono- 
mer, was  born  at  Christiania,  26th  September  1784. 
At  first  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  he  sub- 
sequently devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
mathematical  science.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Chris- 
tiania, and  there,  in  1819,  published  his  celebrated 
work  on  Magnetism,  which  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  German  under  the  title  of  Untersuchungen 
uber  den  Magnetismas  der  Erde,  and  produced  a 
great  sensation,  especially  in  England,  so  much  so, 
that  in  almost  all  the  voyages  of  discovery  since 
undertaken,  magnetic  observations  have  been  made  in 
conformity  to  his  directions.  In  1821,  he  discovered 
the  '  law  of  magnetic  force.'  See  Magkehsm.  After 
having  visited  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  dififerent  parts  of  his  native  country,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Siberia,  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  his  magnetic  observations, 
which  he  accomplished  from  1828  to  1830,  and 
returned  to  Europe  with  a  large  collection  of  facts, 
which  were  of  much  service  in  aiding  to  dispel  the 
obscurity  which  enveloped  and  still  partly  envelops 


this  subject.  On  his  return  to  Christiania,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  government  to  erect  an  observatory, 
fitted  also  for  magnetic  observations.  Besides  his 
chair  in  the  university,  he  is  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  school  of  artillery,  and  since  1837  has 
superintended  the  triangulation  of  Norway.  H.'s 
other  works  are,  De  Mutationibus  quas  suUt  Momen- 
tum mrgce  Magnetkas  partim  ob  Temporis,  partim  ob 
Temperaturce  Mutaiionis  (Christiania,  1842) ;  besides 
a  work  on  Mechanics,  another  on  Geometry,  and 
several  memoirs,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
inserted  in  the  Magazinfor  Maturvidenshaberne. 

HANTJMAN,  or  HANUMAN  (the  nominative  of 
the  Sanskrit  base  Hanumat  or  Han'Amat,  literally 
meaning,  'having  a  jaw,'  but  understood  to  imply 
'  having  a  broken  jaw '),  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
monkey,  who  plays  a  great  r61e  in  the  legendary 
history  of  the  second  or  classical  period  of  Hindu 
mythology.  He  is  represented  there  as  the  strenuous 
friend  and  ally  of  Vishnu,  when  the  latter,  in  his 
incarnation  as  EAma,  made  his  expedition  to  Ceylon, 
in  order  to  recover  his  wife  Stt^,  carried  off  by  the 
giant  Ka,vana.  See  Vishnu.  In  the  war  between 
BAma  and  E^vana,  HanumS-n,  on  one  occasion,  is 
related  to  have  bridged  over  the  ocean  between  the 
continent  of  India  and  Ceylon  with  rocks  of  a 
prodigious  size,  which  he  and  his  friends  threw 
into  the  sea ;  on  another,  to  have  set  LankS.  on  fire 
by  means  of  igniting  his  taU,  previously  dipped  into 
combustible  matter  ;  and  when,  to  restore  to  life  his 
friends  slain  in  battle  by  the  armies  of  Havana,  he 
flew  to  the  Himalaya,  where  he  intended  to  gather 
the  magical  herbs  required  for  his  purpose,  he  grew 
impatient  at  not  finding  them  quickly,  and  tore  off 
the  whole  peak  of  the  mountain,  which  he  then 
carried  to  LankSl,  the  capital  of  Ceylon.  Such  and 
many  other  extraordinary  feats  are  related  of  this 
'  chieftain  of  the  monkey  tribe,'  especially  in  the 
great  poem  Edmdyana,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Vishnu  in  his  descent  on  earth  as  E^ma, 
and  in  many  of  its  chapters  dwells  with  particular 
predilection  on  Hanumat  the  monkey.  Of  his  origin 
and  his  first  darings,  the  older  version  of  this  epos 
gives  us  the  following  account :  His  mother  was  an 
Apsaras  or  nymph,  Punjikasthald,  who,  through 
some  curse,  however,  was  born  as  the  daughter  of  a 
monkey,  and  under  the  name  of  Anjana,  became 
the  wife  of  the  monkey  Kesarin.  Possessing  the 
power  of  assuming  whatever  shape  she  pleased,  she 
once  transformed  herself  into  a  human  being,  and 
walked  in  splendid  attire  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
There,  V&yu,  the  god  of  wind,  caught  sight  of  her, 
and  became  bewildered  with  love.  The  result  of 
his  stormy  courtship,  though  purely  ideal,  as  he  at 
least  explained  it  to  her,  was  the  child  Hanumat 
The  later  version  of  the  Sdmdyana  adds  to  this 
story  a  prefatory  incident  to  justify,  as  it  were,  the 
liberty  which  the  god  took  with  the  wife  of  Kesarin, 
by  making  biTn  act  under  the  promise  of  a  Eishi  or 
saint.  When  a  child,  Hanum^,  while  once  lying 
on  the  lap  of  his  mother,  saw  the  sun  rise,  and 
thinking  it  was  a  fruit,  conceived  the  desire  of 
taking  it.  Up  he  started,  therefore,  into  the  air ; 
but  Indra,  angry  at  his  presumption,  hurled  him 
down  with  his  fiery  thunderbolt  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  in  his  fall  he  broke  his  left  jaw. 

The  numerous  pictures  and  sculptures  by  which 
this  singular  Hindu  deity  is  represented,  refer  to 
these  and  similar  episodes  of  his  history.  He 
appears  either  in  a  fighting  posture,  armed  with 
disk,  sword,  or  trident,  and  trampling  on  some  van- 
quished foe ;  or  he  is  carrying  the  rocks  with  which 
he  bridged  over  the  sea ;  or  he  is  in  the  attitude  of 
a  worshipper — ^which  means  of  Vishnu.  Frequently 
his  figure  is  single  ;  sometimes  it  is  connected  with 
that  of  Garuda,  the  sacred  bird- vehicle  of  Vishnu ; 
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and  it  ia  never  missing  in  those  groups  which  emble- 
matically represent  the  principal  facts  of  ESlma's 
life.  Those  not  very  familiar  with  the  meaning  of 
Hindu  idols,  will  never  fail  to  recognise  him  by  his 
prodigious  tail. 

That  Hanimi&n  is  the  type  of  the  monkeys 
worshipped  by  a  certain  class  of  Hindus,  requires  no 
further  remark,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  sa,j  that 
this  monkey-worship,  to  which  so  early  a  writer  as 
Megaathenes  bears  testimony  when  he  speaks  of 
the  numerous  monkeys  coming  to  the  town  Latage 
— probably  in  the  north  of  India — and  being  fed 
there  daily,  has  its  origin  in  the  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Hanum^n,  that  great  friend  of  Vishnu. 
The  foundation  of  the  myth  is  probably  an  historical 
one.  There  ia  no  reason  to  doubt  tradition  when  it 
tells  us  that  a  hero — ^it  calls  him  EAma — carried 
Brahmanio  institutions  from  the  north  of  India  to 
Ceylon,  and  we  may  believe  it  also  when  it  couples 
with  this  event  a  cause  which  transformed  this 
expedition  into  a  war  between  the  Brahmanic  popu- 
lation of  India  and  that  of  Ceylon.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  E9,ma,  on  his  march  to  the  south, 
formed  alliances,  and  that  his  aUiea,  on  account  of 
their  barbaroua  condition,  were  compared  by  his 
followers  to  monkeys.  There,  however,  all  that 
may  be  real  in  the  myth  of  HanumS,n  aeeras  to  end, 
for  its  other  ingredients  are  either  purely  legendary, 
or  represent  phenomena  of  a  physical  kind.  When 
K^a  ceased  to  be  the  human  hero,  and  became  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  it  followed,  as  a  neoesaary 
conaequence,  that  the  history  of  all  the  oircum- 
stanoea  connected  with  thia  change  also  became 
in  part  imaginary,  and  in  part  influenced  by  the 
character  which  belonged  to  the  god.  It  ia  the 
latter  influence  which  is  especially  perceivable  in 
the  origin  aacribed  to  Hanum^n.  Vishnu  is  in  the 
Vedas  a  deity  representing  attributes  of  the  sun, 
and  the  legends  of  the  birth  of  his  ally  are  such  as 
would  originate  in  phenomena  connected  with  sun- 
rise. To  this  the  names  ascribed  to  his  mother 
seem  to  point ;  for  the  Apaarasaa  '  were  originally 
personificationa  of  the  vapoura  which  are  attracted 
by  the  sun,  and  form  into  miats  or  clouds '  (see 
GoldstUcker's  Sanscrit  Dictionary  binder  the  word 
'Apsaras');  and  Anjand,^  among  other  meanings, 
signifies  night. 

HA'PSBUEG,  or  HABSBUEG,  House  op,  of 
which  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  are  the  repre- 
sentatives, derived  its  name  from  the  castle  of 
Habsburg,  or  Habichtsburg  (Hawk's  Castle),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aar,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  castle  was  buUt  in  the  11th  c.  by 
Werner,  Bishop  of  Straaburg,  grandson  of  Gimthrun 
the  Eich,  Count  of  Alsace  and  Breiagau,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Auatrian  chroniclers,  was  descended  from 
Ethico  I.,  Duke  of  Alemannia  and  Alsace  in  the 
7th  century.  Werner  delivered  the  castle  to  hia 
brother  Kanzeline,  whose  nephew,  Werner  II.,  was 
the  first  who  asaumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Hapa- 
burg.  Albrecht  or  Albert  III.,  the  great-grandson 
of  Werner  II.,  aaaumed  the  title  of  Landgraf  of 
Upper  Alaace,  or  Sundgau.  This  prince  possessed 
a  great  part  of  Swabia,  Alsace,  and  the  Aargau, 
to  which  his  aon,  EudoU  I,  added  Laufienburg. 
On  his  death  in  1232,  his  aona,  Albert  IV.  and 
Eudolf  II.,  divided  their  father's  poaaessions — Eudolf 
becoming  the  founder  of  the  Hapsburg-LaufFenburg 
line.  This  branch  became  extinct  in  1408  in  Ger- 
many, but  is  stfll  represented  ia  England  by  the 
Eielding  family.  The  whole  possessions  of  Eudolf 'a 
lineage  reverted  to  the  Austrian  line  in  1415.  Albert 
IV.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  greatness  of 
the  House  of  Hapaburg.  He  left  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Eudolf  HI.  (Eudolf  I.  of  Austria), 
succeeded  him,  and  by  appropriating  the  provinces 


which,  as  emperor,  he  had  wrested  from  Ottocar  of 
Bohemia — ^viz..  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola— greatly  increased  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Albrecht  or  Albert  I. 
(q.v.),  succeeded  in  1291  to  the  family  possessions. 
The  further  history  of  the  House  of  H.  may  be 
traced  in  that  of  Austria  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  Ernest,  surnamed  the  Iron,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Leopold  II.,  and  founder  of  the  Styrian  line, 
married  Cymburga,  daughter  of  Ziemovitz,  Duke 
of  Masovia  (now  province  of  Warsaw),  and  niece  of 
Uladislas  Jagellon,  king  of  Poland,  celebrated  in 
Austrian  history  not  only  for  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  but  also  for  her  great  strength  of 
body,  of  which  latter  quality  some  historians  give 
remarkable  instances.  From  her  are  said  to  be 
derived  the  thick  lips  which  are  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Austrian  family. 

Compare  Prince  Lieknowski,  OescJddite  des 
ffauses  Habalmrg  (2  vols.  Wien,  1836—1837),  also 
Coxe'a  House  of  Austria. 

HAEALD  I.  (surnamed  Haaefagbe,  or  beautiful- 
haired),  king  of  Norway  (863 — 930),  was  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ynglings  in  Sweden, 
and  the  son  of  Halfdan  Svarte,  a  powerful  jarl  in 
Norway,  who  is  noted  as  the  earliest  lawgiver  of 
his  country.  According  to  the  popular  aaga,  H.  was 
induced  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  Norway,  through  his  love  to  a  high-bom  maiden, 
named  Gyda,  who  declared  that  ahe  would  not 
be  his  wife  until  he  was  sole  king  of  Norway ;  and 
he  swore  that  he  would  neither  cut  nor  comb  his 
hair  till  he  had  subdued  all  the  land  to  his  sway; — 
an  oath  which  he  kept.  After  many  years'  contest 
with  his  brother  jarls,  he  finaEy  reduced  the  whole  of 
the  country  from  Knmarken  to  the  Naze  of  Norway  j 
and  after  defeating  the  last  general  confederacy 
of  the  independent  Norwegian  chieftaina  iu  a  naval 
battle  at  Hafursfjord,  the  present  Stavengerfjord, 
he  remained  sole  nder  of  the  land  (872).  Previously 
to  his  reign,  Norway,  like  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  had  been  divided  into  numerous  inde- 
pendent districts  or  tribes,  governed  by  their  several 
kings.  H.,  however,  replaced  all  these  rulers  by 
jarls  ■  of  his  own,  under  whom  were  placed  Herser 
or  bailifife,  to  whom  was  committed  the  charge  of 
seeing  that  the  tax  which  was  imposed  over  all  the 
land  was  faithfully  paid.  H.'s  severity  compelled 
the  deposed  riders  to  seek  other  homes ;  and  his 
reign  is  memorable  for  the  many  new  settlements 
wMch  were  made  by  these  exDea.  Thus,  the  Orkneys 
were  settled  by  the  fugitive  Ejnar,  the  son  of  the 
king's  friend,  Eognvald,  Jarl  of  More ;  while  another 
son,  Ganger  Eolf,  who  had  incurred  H.'s  anger  by 
repeated  acts  of  piracy,  sailed  with  his  followers 
in  876  to  France,  where  he  founded  the  Norman 
power.  Other  exiled  Norwegian  jarls  or  kings 
colonised  the  Hebrides,  Shetland  and  Faroe  lalancb, 
and  Iceland,  whence  they  continued  their  cus- 
tomary sea-roving  and  plunders  until  these  islands, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  were  subdued  by 
Harald.  Although  a  barbarian,  he  ruled  with  a 
soimd  policy  in  advance  of  hia  age,  and  by  his 
firmness  aiioceeded  in  suppressing  for  the  tiaae  the 
private  warfare  and  sea-piracy  which  had  prevailed 
in  Norway  before  his  reign ;  but  the  dissensions 
of  his  numerous  aona  checked  aU  the  good  that 
might  have  reaulted  from  his  meaaures.  To  restore 
concord  in  his  family,  he  divided  his  dominiona 
among  his  children,  reserving  only  the  supreme 
power  to  himself.  He  died  in  933  at  Trondhiem, 
which  he  had  made  his  capital,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Eric  Blodoxa,  or  the  Bloodaxe,  to  whom 
he  had  three  years  before  resigned  the  government. 

HAEALD    III.    (surnamed    Haaebeaadb,    or 
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Doutle  Beard),  king  of  Norway  (1047—1067),  was 
the  son  of  Sigurd,  chief  of  Stingarige,  and  a  descendant 
of  Harald  I.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  which  his  brother  Olaf, 
surnamed  the  Saint,  king  of  Norway,  was  slain ;  and 
he  afterwards  sought  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  his 
relative,  Jaroslav,  Duke  of  Russia,  whose  daughter 
he  sought  in  marriage.  The  rejection  of  his  suit, 
however,  again  drove  him  forth,  and  he  entered 
upon  romantic  adventures ;  and  having  gone  to 
Constantinople,  and  become  captain  of  the  v  aering- 
jar,  or  Scandinavian  body-guard  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  he  experienced  many  marvellous  adven- 
tures, which  have  supplied  abundant  materials  for 
the  narratives  of  the  older  sagas  and  modem 
romances  of  the  north.  H.  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean; 
visited  Jerusalem,  where  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  also  defeated  in  Sicily 
and  Africa  in  eighteen  pitched  battles.  On  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
vengeance  of  the  Empress  Zoe,  whose  proffered  love 
he  had  rejected,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  from 
the  prison  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  on  pre- 
tence of  treason.  Having  made  good  his  escape, 
he  returned  to  Russia,  married  the  daughter  of 
Duke  Jaroslav,  and  took  her  with  him  to  Norway, 
where  his  nephew,  Magnus  (the  sou  of  St  01a§, 
agreed  to  divide  the  supreme  power  with  him,  in 
return  for  a  share  of  his  treasures.  The  death 
of  Magnus  in  1047  left  him  sole  king  of  Norway. 
His  unruly  spirit  would  not,  however,  suffer  him 
to  rest ;    and  in  opposition  to  the  pledge  he  had 

fiven  his  dying  nephew,  he  entered  into  a  war  to 
ethrone  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  whose  crown  he 
had  no  just  claim.  Although  he  was  successful  in 
battle  against  the  Danes,  he  gained  no  real  advan- 
tages by  the  contest ;  and  in  1064  he  recognised 
the  right  of  Svend,  the  nephew  of  Canute,  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark,  and  having  concluded  a  peace, 
occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Norway.  In  1066  he  landed  in  England,  to  aid 
Tostig  against  his  brother  Harold,  Icing  of  England, 
but  was  slain  in  battle ;  his  followers,  after  having 
fought  with  desperation,  were  obhged  to  retreat 
to  their  ships,  in  which  they  sailed  for  Norway, 
under  the  command  of  Olaf,  the  son  of  the  slain 
monarch  (25th  September  1066). 

HARBOUR,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  protected 
from  the  winds  and  waves,  whether  by  natural 
conformation,  or  by  artificial  means,  as  to  form  a 
secure  roadstead  for  ships.  It  is  with  those  harbours 
wholly  or  in  part  artificial  that  this  article  will  deal. 
Harbours  may  be  divided  into  harbours  of  refuge, 
and  those  for  commercial  purposes.  The  latter 
are  mostly  tidal — i.  e.,  capable  of  being  entered  by 
larger  vessels  only  at  certain  states  of  the  tide ; 
they  are  usually  formed  by  improving  some  existing 
inlet,  such  as  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The  former  are 
roadsteads  of  good  depth,  protected  by  breakwaters, 
and  accessible  at  all  tides,  where  ships  may  take 
refuge  during  storms.  The  two  kinds  are  sometimes 
combined,  there  being  the  harbour  proper,  and  a 
capacioits  protected  roadstead  outside  of  it,  as  at 
Cherbourg  and  elsewhere.  See  Beeaswatek,  Chbb- 
BOUEO,  Dover,  Plymouth,  Poktland,  Holyhead. 

With  the  birth  of  commerce  and  naval  warfare, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilisation,  arose  the  neces- 
sity for  artificiiU  harbours.  The  Phcenicians,  the 
fathers  of  navigation,  soon  set  to  work  to  protect 
theii-  scanty  strip  of  Levantine  coast ;  and  ere  long 
provided  the  richly  freighted  argosies,  that  their 
energy  and  wealth  brought  into  bemg,  with  artificial 
ports.  At  Tyre,  two  harbours  were  formed,  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
city  was  placed.    The  northern  and  principal  of  the 


two  was  .provided  with  an  inner  harbour,  quays, 
landing-places,  &c.,  and  from  the  remains  still 
existing,  was  evidently  a  work  of  great  magnitude. 
At  Sidon,  similar  but  less  extensive  works  long 
testified  to  the  wealth  and  engineering  genius  of 
the  Phcenioians.  The  breakwaters  were  principally 
constructed  of  loose  rubble. 

Carthage,  in  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
also  possessed  a  harbour,  though  its  site  is  not  very 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  was  in  two  divisions, 
formed  by  moles,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  behind  an  island  named  Cothon ; 
time,  however,  has  dealt  so  hardly  with  it,  that  few 
traces  remain.  Still  keeping  to  the  great  inland  sea, 
we  come  to  Greece ;  but  here  nature  had  provided 
so  many  navigable  inlets,  that  Httle  remained  to 
be  done  by  man.  Nevertheless,  some  minor  works 
were  executed  at  the  Pirsus  and  elsewhere,  chiefly, 
of  course,  for  warhke  purposes.  The  Romans,  find- 
ing ships  necessary  to  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
set  about  constructing  harbours  for  them,  in  their 
usual  solid  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  coasts 
of  Italy  still  shew  how  well  they  understood  both 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  this  branch  of 
marine  engineering.  Below  is  given  a  plan  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Ostia  (now  two  or  three  miles 
inland),  one  of  their  finest  and  most  complete  under- 
takings   of   this  nature.     A  distinguishing  feature 


Fig.  1. 
Ancient  harbour  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiher, 

of  their  harbour-making — ^the  open  or  arched  mole 
—-has  recently  been  revived  in  England.  Built 
with  open  arches,  resting  upon  stone  piers,  it 
gives  full  play  to  the  tidal  and  littoral  currents, 
thus  preventing  the  deposition  of  sand-banks ;  but 
in  proportion  as  this  advantage  is  increased  (by 
increasing  the  span  of  the  arches),  so  also  is  the 
agita,tion,  and  consequent  insecurity  of  the  water 
within.  A  small  experimental  work,  said  to 
answer  well,  has  been  constructed  at  Ramsgate  on 
this  principle  (see  fig.  4). 

The  decay  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  conse- 
quent upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  put  a 
stop  to  harbour-making;  nor  could  any  want  of 
the  art  be  felt,  until  the  revival  of  commerce  by 
the  Italian  repubhca  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
the  rich  traffic  of  Venice  and  Genoa  soon  led  to 
the  construction  of  suitable  ports  at  those  places ; 
and  the  moles  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  works  in 
the  lagunea  of  Venice,  remain  to  this  day.  France 
was  next  in  the  field,  embanking,  protecting,  and 
deepening  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  along  her 
north-western  shores,  as  at  Havre,  Dieppe,  Dun- 
kirk, &c.  In  1627,  during  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
Metezeau  constructed  jetties  of  loose  rubble-stone, 
to  prevent  access  to  the  city.     These  works  stood 
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remarkably  well,  and  it  is  singular  that  they  were 
not  adopted  as  a  model  for  the  famous  dAgue  at 
Cherbourg,  instead  of  the  more  fanciful  plan  of  De 
Cessart.    See  Beeakwatee,  Cheeboukg. 

Holland,  and  the  other  low-lying  countries  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  had  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
marine  engineering ;  but  as  its  principal  apphoa- 
tion  was  to  the  reclaiming  of  land  from  the  sea, 
it  scarcely  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile,  England,  whose  ocean-commerce  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  whose  fisheries  even 
scarcely  employed  a  vessel  three  hundred  years  ago, 
lagged  far  behind  her  continental  rivals.  With  few 
exceptions,  her  ports  were  absolutely  unprotected, 
or  rather  imoreated;  and  this  disgraceful  state 
of  things  continued  until  late  in  the  last  century. 
One  of  the  few  exceptions  was  Hartlepool,  where  a 
harbour  was  formed  about  1250.  In  the  17th  c,  at 
Whitby  and  Scarborough,  also  in  Yorkshire,  rough 
piers  were  thrown  out,  protecting  the  mouth  of  the 
port ;  while  at  Yarmouth,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
north  jetty,  and  subsequently  a  south  one,  were 
formed.  An  ancient  mole  existed  at  Lyme  Regis, 
a  section  of  which,  from  Mr  Smiles's  Lives  of  the 
Engineers,  is  given  below  (see  fig.  3).  But  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  early  English  engineers  were  directed 
against  the  shoals  and  waves  of  Dover,  with  but 
indifferent  success,  it  must  be  acknowledged;  for 
only  now  is  it  shewing  any  signs  of  becoming  the 
place  of  refuse  intended.  When,  however,  Smeatou 
rose  to  vindicate  the  engineering  talent  of  England, 


Kg.  2. 
Dover  harbour ;  temp.  Henry  VIII.    Cott.  Aug.  li.  22  and  23. 

things  took  a  different  turn  ;  and  now  few  countries 
surpass  us  in  the  number  of  artificially  improved 
commercial  harbours,  or  in  the  just  appreciation  of 
their  importance. 

In  the  construction  of  harbours,  the  great 
desiderata  are  suffioient  depth  of  water  and  perfect 
security  for  the  vessels  Ukely  to  frequent  them, 
together  with  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for 
ingress  during  any  weather;  while  the  chief 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted  are  the  action  of  the 
waves,  tides,  and  currents  upon  the  protecting  piers 
and  breakwaters,  and  the  formation  of  sand-banks 
and  bars.  Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  means 
by  which  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  we  must 
first  examine  them  a  little  more  closely. 

Waves  (q.  V.)  in  deep  water  possess  no  Tnotion 
of  translation,  but  when  near  enough  to  a  shelving 
shore  their  nature  is  completely  changed,  and  under 
the  name  of  breakers  they  are  very  destructive, 
exercising  a  pressure  of  two,  or  even  three,  tons  to 
the  squafe  foot. 

T^es  and  Gurrents  are  also  a  source  of  much 
destruction  to  harbour- works.  Pierfi,  &o.,  in  a 
'race'  or  rapid  tideway,  suffer  considerably  from 
the  friction  of  the  water,  and  of  the  detritus  carried 
along  by  it ;  though  such  a  tideway  running  past, 
and  at  some  distance  outside  of  a  harbour,  is  often 
found  to  act  as  a  species  of  breakwater,  checking 
the  ingress  of  waves  from  the  open  sea.  But  the 
principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  froni  currents 
is  the  deposition  of  the  alluvial  matter  they  hold  in 


suspension,  which,  precipitated  either  by  slackened 
velocity  in  the  current,  or  by  a  decrease  in  its 
specific  gravity  (as  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  else- 
where), forms  dangerous  shoals  and  bars,  sometimes 
entirely  ruining  the  harbour.  Currents  are  also 
apt  to  undermine  obstacles  they  meet,  if  founded  in 
loose  or  clayey  soil,  by  forming  eddies  at  the  base, 
which,  in  such  cases,  requires  to  be  protected  by 
an  apron,  or  sloping  heap  of  stones  or  masonry. 

Of  the  chemical  action  of  the  sea  as  regards 
harbours,  much  might  be  written,  but  here  we  will 
merely  mention  that  many  stones  and  mortars 
decompose  on  immersion  in  salt  water.  ArgiUo- 
calcareous  stones,  among  others,  and  the  artificial 
Portland  cement,  resist  this  action.  Iron,  even 
when  painted  or  galvanised,  soon  corrodes  in  sea- 
water;  gun-metal  and  copper  oxidate  but  very 
slightly.  No  two  different  metals  should  ever  be 
placed  in  contact  in  sea-water,  as  the  galvanic 
action  induced  by  the  salt  rapidly  destroys  them. 
Wood  is  naturally  very  durable  under  water,  but 
is  Uable  to  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  the 
teredo  navalis  and  other  boring  worms.  Green-heart 
and  some  other  foreign  woods  are  exempt  from 
this  danger;  but  as  the  use  of  these  is  not  very 
extensive,  many  wooden  jetties,  in  places  where 
the  worm  is  particularly  destructive,  have  to  be 
renewed  every  few  years,  ruinously  enhancing  the 
expense. 

When  the  site  for  a  proposed  harbour  is  selected, 
the  engineer  should  first  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  local  influenoetf  above 
noticed,  bearing  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Not  many  harbours  are  constructed 
upon  a  perfectly  straight  shore;  generally,  the 
engineer's  work  is  to  improve  an  existing  inlel;.  To 
suit  the  local  requirements  of  each  case,  therefore, 
few  sciences  have  to  be  more  expansive  in  their 
rules  than  that  of  harbour-making ;  the  extent, 
form,  and  direction  of  piers  rest  almost  entirely 
upon  the  individual  judgment  of  the  designer.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  moles  or  piers  are 
not  only  to  protect  the  ships,  but  to  facihtate 
their  manoeuvres  at  entering  and  departing,  as 
well  as  to  serve  as  quays,  &c. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  requires  especial  care. 
It  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  refiection  of 
one  wave  from  the  sides  may  impede  the  advance  of 
its  successors,  and  that  those  waves  which  do  una- 
voidably gain  admittance  may  be  so  broken  up  as 
to  spend  their  fury  harmlessly.  In  some  harbours, 
the  entrance  is  long  and  narrow,  between  parallel 
piers ;  iu  others,  merely, a  break  in  the  straight  wall, 
occasionally  screened  by  a  projecting  jetty.  In 
harbours  of  refuge,  island  breakwaters — ^i.  e.,  those 
unconnected  with  the  land — are  found  to  answer 
well,  giving  a  clear  sweep  to  the  tidal  and  littoral 
currents,  and  not  provoking  the  deposit  of  silt. 

As  to  the  most  advantageous  form  for  the  piers 
and  breakwaters  (see  fig.  3),  great  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  engineers.  When  the  pier 
is  for  deep  water,  where  the  depth  is  such  that  the 
wave  shall  not  have  acquired  its  motion  of  tran- 
slation, or  have  begim  to  break,  a  vertical  wall 
answers  best.  Bmlt  of  coursed  masonry,  it  has  no 
inequalities  of  surface  for  the  water  to  lay  hold 
of,  so  that,  whUe  stopping  and  throwing  back  the 
advancing  undulation,  it  receives  little  or  no  direct 
lateral  thrust.  At  Dover,  where  building  material 
of  the  right  kind  is  scarce,  and  the  amount  of 
rubble  required  for  a  sloping  work  would  be  a  great 
expense,  the  Admiralty  Pier,  as  the  breakwater  of 
the  harbour  of  refuge  is  called,  is  being  constructed 
almost  perpendicularly ;  and  so  at  Havre  (fig.  3) ; 
but  at  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Holyhead,  and  Port- 
land, the  sloping  form  has  been  adopted,  crowned, 
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in  all  but  the  first,  by  an  upright  parapet  along 
the  top.  It  is  said  that  the  fiercest  deep-sea 
waves  rise  and  faJl  harmlessly  against  the  vertical 
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a,  ancient  pier  at  Lyme  Regis ;  6,  wooden-framed  pier,  filled 
■with  rubble ;  c,  pier  at  Havre,  with  apron  ;  rf,  masonry  pier, 
on  rubble  foundation. 

front  of  the  pier  at  Dover;  whilst  at  Plymouth, 
during  severe  storms,  simOar  waves,  that  under 
Hke  circumstances  would  be  as  harmless,  are  con- 
verted by  the  long  sloping  face  into  breakers, 
that  do  much  mischief  in  their  furious  ascent. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  material  is  easily 
procured,  it  is  found  less  troublesome  to  tUt  in 
quantities  of  rubble — to  find  its  own  level — from 
vessels  or  a  timber-staging,  than  to  construct  a  less 
extensive  but  more  difficult  work  under  water  by 
means  of  the  diving-bell  or  caissons.  Where  the 
bottom,  too,  does  not  naturally  offer  firm  support, 
the  weight  must  be  spread  over  as  large  a  space  as 
possible,  and  the  sloping  plan  adopted.  In  shallow 
water,  the  sloping  pier  would  suffer  least,  but  here  a 
wall  built  vertically  costs  less  than  the  other,  and 
is  almost  universally  adopted ;  so  that  this  point, 
like  most  others  in  marine  engineering,  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  locality. 

•In  1860,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat 
to  inquire  into  the  more  efficient  protection  of  our 
coasts  by  the  adoption  of  some  less  expensive  plan 
for  harbours  and  breakwaters  than  that  now  in 
use,  and  chiefly  to  consider  the  subject  of  floating 
breakwaters.  Many  plans  were  proposed,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  various  scientific  men  examined 
were  so  often  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another, 
that  little  came  of  the  inquiry;  the  result  being 
that  a  moderate  sum  was  recommended  to  be  laid 
out  in  experiments.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the 
floating  structures  seemed  to  lie  in  the  moorings, 
though  here  the  evidence  was  as  conflicting  as  else- 
where. Considering  that  a  stone  breakwater  costs 
from  £500  to  £1000  per  yard,  and  that  the  most 
promising  of  these  schemes  only  contemplates  an 
expenditure  of  from  £40  to  £60  per  yard,  it  will  be 
seen  how  very  desirable  a  fair  trial  would  be. 
Besides,  harbours  thus  protected  would  have  no 
tendency  to  sUt  up. 

Where  the  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  is  insuffi- 
cient, it  is  customary  for  commercial  harbours  of 
importance  to  comprise  two  parts — the  outer  or 
tidal,  and  the  inner  or  floating  harbour.  These 
communicate  by  gates  opened  for  the  admission  of 
vessels  only  at  high  tide,  and  kept  closed  at  other 
times.  By  these  means,  the  inner  basin  remains 
always  full  of  water,  so  that  large  vessels,  not  built 
to  '  take  the  ground,'  may  lie  safely  along  the  quays. 
Sometimes  the  gates  are  double,  one  being  placed  to 
keep  out  the  flood  while  the  harbour  is  emptj'  and 
cleaning;  or  treble,  forming  a  lock  for  the  more 
speedy  admission  and  departure  of  small  vessels 
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able  to  navigate  the  outer  harbour  at  half-tide. 
The  length,  breadth,  &o.,  of  this  communication  and 
its  gates  depend  of  course  upon  local  circumstances. 
The  inner  harbour  is  •  surrounded  by  quays,  ware- 
houses, tramways,  &o.,  being,  in  fact,  a  floating  dock. 
It  is  generally  connected  with  a  dry  or  graving 
dock.    See  Dock. 

Amongst  the  most  important  considerations  for 
the  maintenance  of  harbours,  are  the  means  adopted 
for  clearing  them  of  accumulations  of  sand  and 
shingle.  Where  the  deposit  is  of  a  sandy  or  silty 
character,  the  most  economical  plan,  generally, 
is  to  remove  it  by  dredging;  but  with  shingle  or 
gravel,  the  sudden  rush  of  pent-up  waters  from  a 
sluice  is  often  found  efficacious.  Although  now 
regarded  rather  with  disfavour,  this  plan  was  once 
extensively  adopted,  and  in  certain  cases  undoubt- 
edly has  its  advantages ;  but  while  the  expense  of 
the  works,  both  for  construction  and  maintenance, 
is  very  considerable,  the  results  obtained  are  often 
far  from  satisfactory.  A  basin  communicating  by 
sluices  with  the  outer  harbour  is  enclosed,  and  is 
periodically  flUed  by  holding  back  the  waters,  if 
any,  flowing  down  from  the  country,  by  admitting 
and  retaining  the  high  tide,  or  by  a  combination 
of  these  two  plans.  At  the  proper  moment,  the 
sluices  are  opened,  when  the  rush  of  water  removes 
the  alluvion  deposited  in  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  sluices  should  not  be  more  than  900  or 
1000  yards  from  the  pier-heads,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  water  at  starting  should  be  at  least  flve  or  six 
feet  per  second;  otherwise,  the  silt  might  merely 
be  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  harbour,  and 
deposited  in  a  stiU  more  objectionable  place — across 
the  mouth.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers,  &c.,  are  not  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  sluices. 

The  bes^;,  and  indeed  only  great  work  on  har- 
bours, is  that  by  Sir  J.  Eenme,  T/ie  Theory  and 
Construction  of  British  and  Foreign  Harbours. 
Much  practical  information  on  the  subject  may  be 


Fig.  4— Eamsgate  Harbour : 
S,  sluices ;  A,  experimental  Jetty,  -with  openings  for  passage 
of  currents. 

obtained  fromWeale's  JRudimentary  Treatise  on  Civil 
Engineering;  and  Smiles's  Lives  of  ths  Engineers 
admirably  relates  the  progress  of  the  art. 
The  internal  management  of  a  harbour  is  under 
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the  control  of  the  harbour-master,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  entrance,  departure,  and 
airangement  of  vessels,  taking  eare  they  anchor 
only  iu  proper  places,  and  seeing  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  port  are  not  infringed.  For  the 
construction  of  a  harbour,  an  act  of  parliament 
must  be  procured,  approving  the  plan,  and  granting 
power  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  and  levy  tolls. 
Harbours  of  refuge  are  formed  entirely  at  the 
national  expense. 

As  a  good  example  of  a  purely  artificial  modern 
harbour  for  commercial  purposes,  a  plan  of  that  at 
Ramsgate  ia  appended,  wmch,  together  with'  the 
sections  of  piers,  &o.,  above  given,  wUl,  it  is  hoped, 
help  to  elucidate  this  somewhat  difficult  subject 
(see  fig.  4). 

HARBOURS,  or  PORTS,  in  Law.  In  England, 
as  well  as  Scotland,  the  right  to  erect  and  hold  ports 
and  havens  is  vested  in  the  crown.  Nevertheless, 
this  right  may  legally  exist  in  the  subject,  provided 
the  latter  can  prove  that  he  has  a  charter  or  grant 
from  the  crown,  or  has  exercised  the  right  from 
time  immemorial,  which  presumes  a  charter  or  grant. 
But  even  though  an  individual  has  a  right  to  a 
particular  port  or  harbour,  he  holds  it  charged  with 
or  subject  to  the  right  of  the  pubhc  to  make  use  of 
it.  The  crown  has  also  the  superintending  power 
of  opening  and  shutting  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods. 
It  is  also  a  settled  maxim  that  the  duties  or  tolls 
exacted  should  be  reasonable  and  moderate.  In 
England,  the  grantee  of  a  port  is  presumed  to  be 
bound  to  repair  it ;  but  in  Scotland,  this  obligation 
only  extends  to  compel  the  owner  to  apply  the  dues 
towards  repairs  so  far  as  they  will  go. 

In  most  oases,  the  powers  of  the  common  law 
have  been  insufficient  to  regulate  the  progressive 
wants  of  the  public  as  regards  harbour  accommo- 
dation; and  various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  harbours  to 
be  constructed,  or  extended  and  improved,  and  for 
exacting  dues  or  tolls  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
the  expenses.  In  1847,  a  general  Consolidation  Act 
(10  Vict.  c.  27)  was  passed  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
providing  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  conduct  of  all  bodies,  commissioners, 
&c.,  charged  with  making  and  improving  harbours, 
docks,  and  piers.  The  duties  of  such  bodies  are 
there  defined  in  all  their  details,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  levying  and  coUecting  the  tolls  which  they 
are  empowered  to  levy.  Vaj?ious  local  acts  are 
also  from  time  to  time  passed  to  meet  the  peculiar 
wants  of  localities.  The  principle  of  all  these  acts 
is,  that  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  make 
the  works,  and,  by  way  of  paying  for  the  expense, 
to  levy  a  small  toll  on  those  who  use  the  harbour. 

HA'RBUEG,  an  old  town  and  rising  seaport  of 
Hanover,  in  the  province  of  Litneburg,  is  situated 
four  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Hamburg,  on  the 
southmost  branch  of  the  Elbe,  in  a  marshy  district 
at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  chain  of  hiUs.  It  is 
surrounded  with  waUs,  and  has  a  fortified  castle. 
Sugar-refining  and  tanning  are  extensively  carried 
on,  as  well  as  manufactures  of  wooUens,  linens, 
and  hosiery.  Its  transit-trade  with  Hamburg  and 
the  countries  south  of  the  Elbe,  which  has  long 
been  considerable,  has  recently  received  a  favourable 
impetus  by  the  construction  of  the  Hanover  and  Har- 
burg  Railway,  and  by  the  .deepening  and  enlarging 
of  its  harbour,  which  can  now  accommodate  600 
vessels,  and  admits  of  the  landing  of  the  cargoes  at 
the  wharfs.  The  passenger-traffic  between  H.  and 
Hamburg  is  carried  on  by  steamers,  of  which  from 
four  to  six  arrive  and  depart  daily.  H.  is  a  place 
of  holiday  resort  for  the  Hamburgers.    Pop.  7000. 


HARD  LABOUR,  an  addition  often  made  to 
the  punishment  of  offences  besides  mere  imprison- 
ment. This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  statute  of  5  Anne,  c.  6.  It  is  now 
firmly  estabUshed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  by 
express  statute,  the  power  of  adding  hard  labour  to 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  has  been  given 
in  most  cases,  both  as  to  indictable  offences  and 
the  more  disgraceful  ofifences  which  are  punishable 
summarily.  The  kind  of  labour  is  prescribed  by 
the  rules  of  the  jail  or  prison,  where  provision  must 
be  made  of  the  proper  materials  for  the  purpose. 
Picking  oakum,  working  the  tread-null,  &c.,  form 
part  of  this  labour ;  and  in  general,  the  number  of 
hours  for  such  labour,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  is 
ten  hours  daily. 

HARDBNBERG,  Ebiedkioh  von,  better  known 
by  his  literary  pseudonym  of  NovALis,  was  the 
son  of  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  and  was  bom  at 
the  family  residence  in  Prussian  Saxony  iu  1772. 
His  father,  then  director  of  the  Saxon  salt- 
works, was  a  man  of  a  reKgious  disposition,  and 
a  member  of  the  Hemhut  communion,  while  his 
mother  is  described  as  'a  pattern  of  noble  piety 
and  Christian  mildness.'  Young  H.  inherited  the 
serious  and  reverential  nature  of  his  parents.  He 
studied  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg.  After  a  brief 
life,  made  beautiful  by  love,  friendship,  study,  and 
literary  activity,  he  died  of  consumption,  19th 
March  1801,  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Eriedrich 
Schlegel.  His  chief  works  are  Lehrlincje  zw  Sail 
(Disciples  at  Sais) ;  a  Physical  Romance,  '  con- 
taining,' says  Carlyle,  'no  story  or  indication  of 
a  story,  but  only  poetised  philosophical  speeches, 
and  the  strangest  shadowy  allegorical  allusions ; ' 
Hdnrich  von  Ofterdingen,  intended,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  to  be  an  'apotheosis  of  poetry,'  but 
which  he  was  not  spared  to  finish ;  and  Hymnen 
an  die  Nackt  (Hymns  to  the  Night).  'H.,'  says 
Carlyle,  'is  the  most  ideal  of  idealists.'  A  pro- 
found, beautiful,  but  indefinite  aspiration  breathes 
through  all  the  fragments  he  has  left  us.  What  he 
lacks  is  force,  activity,  and  common-sense  vigour 
of  understanding.  H.  belonged  to  the  romantic 
school  of  German  literature,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
the  controversies  of  his  friends.  His  SammiHclia 
Scriften  were  pubMshed  in  1802  (5th  ed.  1837)  by 
Tieok  and  F.  Schlegel,  the  former  of  whom  prefixed 
a  biography.    See  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Essays. 

HARDENBERG,  Kahl  August,  Pkinoe  von, 
a  Prussian  statesman,  was  born  at  Essenroda,  in 
Hanover,  May  31,  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipsic,  Gottingen,  and  Metzlau,  and  during  1776 — ■ 
1778,  travelled  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and 
England.  On  his  return  to  Hanover,  he  became 
privy-counoiUor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  count ;  but  a  quarrel  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  originating  in  a  matter  deeply  affecting  his 
honour,  induced  him,  in  1782,  to  quit  the  service  of 
the  Hanoverian  government.  He  now  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Bnmswiok,  where  the  duke  appointed 
him,  in  1787,  president  of  the  council  of  state.  He 
was  also  commissioned  by  his  master  to  convey 
the  wiU  of  Frederick  the  Great,  winch  had  been 
deposited  iu  the  duke's  hands,  to  the  new  king, 
Frederick  WUliam,  who  received  him  with  marked 
distinction.  In  1790,  the  markgraf  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth  having  requested  the  Prussian  monarch  to 
furnish  him  with  a  person  competent  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  William 
recommended  Hardenberg.  After  Anspach  and 
Baireuth  were  united  with  Prussia  in  1791,  H. 
wa3'_  appointed  a  Prussian  minister  of  state,  and 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  ministry.  At  the  com- 
mencement   of   the   war   with  France,  the   king 
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summoned  him  to  liis  head-qviarters  at  Pramkfurt- 
ou-the-Maine  as  administrator  of  the  army.  Early 
in  1795,  he  was  sent  to  Basel,  where,  on  the  5th 
April,  he  concluded  a  peace  between  Prussia  and 
the  French  republic.  On  the  accession  of  Frederick 
William  III.  in  1797,  H.  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  foreign 
affairs.  In  1804,  he  became  first  Prussian  minister 
on  the  resignation  of  Haugwitz,  and  in  this  capa- 
city endeavoured  to  preserve  neutrality  between 
France  and  England.  But  when  the  French  troops 
attacked  Anspach,  he  changed  his  policy,  and 
addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Marshal  Duroc. 
After  the  victory  of  Napoleon  at  AusterKtz, 
Prussia  was  compelled  to  enter  into  arrangements 
with  Napoleon,  H.  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
and  Haugwitz,  who  was  friendly  to  the  French, 
returned  to  power.  In  1806,  Prussia  was  again  led 
to  declare  war,  and  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena, 
H.  accepted  for  some  time  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs  at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
In  1810,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  state. 
Prussia  was  at  this  period  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, humbled  in  the  very  dust  before  France; 
nevertheless,  H.  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  on  the  wane.  He 
laboured  ardently  to  create  a  national  feeling — a 
patriotic  thirst  for  revenge.  The  victories  of  the 
British  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the 
disasters  that  overwhelmed  in  ruin  Napoleon's 
vast  army  in  Bussia,  greatly  assisted  him  in  his 
efforts,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
them  crowned  with  success.  His  exertions  were 
unwearied;  he  subscribed  to  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
June  1814 ;  and  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of 
prince  by  his  sovereign.  He  accompanied  the  allied 
sovereigns  to  London,  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  treaties  of 
Paris  (1815).  In  1817,  he  reorganised  the  council 
of  state,  of  which  he  was  appointed  president.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  congresses  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Carlsbad,  arid  Vienna,  and  drew  up  the 
new  Prussian  system  of  imposts.  During  a  tour 
through  the  north  of  Italy,  he  was  taken  ill  at 
Pavia,  and  died  at  Genoa,  26th  November  1822. 
The  services  rendered  by  H.  to  his  country  were 
undoubtedly  great ;  to  him  Prussia  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  improvements  in  her  army  system, 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  a  multitude  of  trade  corporations, 
besides  the  complete  reform  of  her  educational 
system.  The  MSS.  of  his  memoirs  of  the  period 
from  1801  to  the  peace  of  TUsit,  were  sealed  up 
by  Frederick  WiUiam  III.,  who  deposited  them 
in  the  archives  of  the  state,  and  forbade  them  to 
be  opened  before  the  year  1850.  They  have  not 
yet  been  published. 

HA'KDEBWUK,  a  seaport  and  fishing-town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  31 
mUes  east  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
Hanse  town,  is  fortified  after  an  ancient  fashion, 
and  has  a  spacious  harbour,  in  which  vessels  engaged 
in  the  East  India  trade  are  fitted  out.    Pop.  5700. 

HAKDICANTJTE,  lung  of  England,  son  of 
Canute  the  Great  by  Emma  of  Normandy,  the 
widow  of  Ethelred  II.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  H.  was  in  Denmark,  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was  usurped  by  Harold  his  younger  brother, 
Emma,  however,  preserving  her  son's  authority 
over  Wessex.  In  this  state  matters  remained  for 
some  time,  tiU  Alfred,  Emma's  younger  son  by 
Ethelred,  invaded  the  kiugdom ;  but  the  invaders 
being  annihilated  by  Earl  Godwin,  Harold's  general, 
Emma  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  Bruges,  whence 
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she  sent  to  H.  to  acquaint  him  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England.  H.  being  of  an  easy  and 
self-indulgent  disposition,  allowed  two  years  to 
pass  before  taking  any  steps  to  assert  his  rights. 
Koused  at  last  by  his  mother's  remonstrances,  he, 
in  1039,  equipped  a  fleet  and  army,  and  was  about 
to  saU  for  England  to  dispossess  the  usurper,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  Enghsh  nobles,  who 
informed  him  of  the  death  of  Harold,  and  ofi'ered 
him  the  crown.  H.  reigned  in  England  tiU  1042, 
when,  after  a  quiet  reign,  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
induced  by  his  gluttonous  habits.  With  H.  ended 
the  Danish  line  in  England. 

HAKDING,  Stephen,  the  third  abbot  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Citeaux,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  religious  reformers  of  the  12th 
century.  Of  his  parentage  and  youthful  history,  little 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  a  noble 
English  family,  and  in  early  life  a  soldier.  Under 
one  of  those  religious  impulses  which  so  frequently 
occurred  in  the  middle  ages,  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bome.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
French  monastery  of  St  Claude  de  Joux,  where  he 
was  so  distinguished  by  his  strict  and  exemplary 
hfe,  that  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  B6ze,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  its 
discipline,  which  had  become  much  relaxed.  From 
this  monastery  he  was  transferred  to  that  of 
Citeaux,  where,  on  the  death  of  Alberic  in  1109,  he 
was  elected  abbot.  The  rigour  of  observance  which 
he  here  enforced  had  such  an  effect  in  deterring 
novices  from  entering  the  new  order,  that  at  first 
grave  fears  were  entertained  for  its  stability;  but 
Stephen,  placing  his  trust  in  the  good  cause  which 
he  had  imdertaken,  persevered  in  the  cause  of 
reform;  and  he  was  rewarded,  in  1113,  by  the 
accession  of  St  Bernard  and  thirty  other  youths, 
whose  eminent  virtue  gave  such  an  impulse  to  the 
institute,  that  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  claim- 
ants for  admission  compelled  him  to  found  several 
new  convents,  and  especially  that  of  Clairvaux, 
which,  under  the  rule  of  St  Bernard,  attained  to 
the  very  highest  distinction  in  that  age.  Abbot 
Stephen  continued,  tiU  hi^  death  in  1134,  to  direct 
the  fortunes  of  the  Cistercian  order;  and  in  1119, 
he  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  St  Bernard  and 
other  members  of  the  brotherhood,  the  weU-known 
constitutions  of  the  order,  entitled  Carta  Garitatis, 
which  were  approved  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  and 
Eugenius  III.,  and,  with  some  modifications,  have 
continued  down  to  modern  times,  as  the  rule  of  the 
Cistercian  institute.  See  MahiUon  Anrud.  Beiiedictin. 
t.  V.  p.  205. 

HARDINGE,  Viscount  (Hbnky  Haedinge), 
field-marshal  and'  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Hardinge,  rector 
of  Stanhope,  in  the  coxmty  of  Durham,  was  born 
March  30,  1785,  and  was  gazetted  as  ensign  before 
he  had  attained  his  15th  year.  He  obtained  a 
brigade  command  before  his  25th  year,  and  his 
foreign  grade  was  commuted,  shortly  afterwards, 
for  British  rank,  after  which  he  was  attached  to 
the  Portixguese  army  from  1809  to  1813,  in  the 
capacity  of  deputy  quarter-master-general.  When 
Napoleon  effected  his  memorable  return  from  Elba, 
H.  joined  the  allied  armies  in  Belgium,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commissioner 
at  the  Prussian  head-quarters.  He  lost  his  hand  at 
Ligny,  and  was  thus  unable  to  participate  in  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo.  In  1826,  he  entered 
parUament;  and  in  1828  succeeded  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellincrton 
as  secretary  at  war.  He  next  filled  the  ofaoe  of 
secretary  of  Ireland.  In  1844,  he  accepted  the 
high  post  of  governor-general  of  India,  which  he 
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filled  until  1847.  When  the  great  Sikh  war  broke 
out,  he  hurried  to  the  north-western  frontier  of 
India,  and  served  aa  second  in  command  under 
Lord  Gough  during  the  sanguinary  and  hard-fought 
battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon. 
After  the  pacification  of  Lahore,  his  services  were 
rewarded  by  a  viscounty,  the  East  Indian  Company 
granting  him  a  pension  of  £5000,  and  parliament 
voting  him  an  annuity  of  £3000,  for  himself  and  his 
next  two  successors.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1852,  H.  was  appointed  fcommander- 
in-ohief  of  the  British  army,  a  distinguished  post 
which  he  filled  during  the  eventful  epoch  of  the 
Russian  war,  and  which  he  only  resigned  a  few 
months  before  his  deaih.  In  October  1855,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal.  He  died 
September  24,  1856,  at  his  seat,  South  Park,  near 
Tunbridge,  Kent. 

HARDNESS,  SoALB  of.  The  hardness  of  a 
body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching  other 
substances.  Variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness 
presented  by  different  crystallised  bodies  often 
furnish  a  valuable  physical  sign  by  which  one 
mineral  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  others 
closely  resembling  it.  Mohs  selected  ten  well-known 
minerals,  each  succeeding  one  being  harder  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  thus  formed  the  Sccde  of  Sard- 
ness,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent mineralogists.  Each  mineral  in  the  following 
table  is  scratched  by  the  one  that  follows  it,  and 
consequently  by  all  the  subsequent  ones,  and  the 
hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  types  just  selected.  Thus,  if  a  body 
neither  scratches  nor  is  scratched  by  felspar,  its 
hardness  is  said  to  be  6 ;  if  it  should  scratch  felspar 
but  not  quartz,  its  hardness  is  between  6  and  7 — the 
clegrees  of  hardness  being  numbered  from  1  to  10. 
The  figures  on  the  right  indicate  the  number  of 
known  minerals  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  hardness  as  the  substance  opposite  to 
which  they  stand  : 

SCALE   OF  nARDNBSS  OF  MINERALS. 


.  Talc,       .        .        .        .23 

.  Compact  gypsum,  or  rock- 
salt 90 

.  Calcspar  (any  cleavable 
variety),   ...         71 

.  Fluor-spar,    .         .  '      .    53 


5.  Apatite, 
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6.  Felspar  (any    cleavable 

variety),         ,        .        26 

7.  Limpid  quartz,    .         .    26 

8.  Topaz,  ....         6 

9.  Sapphire,  or  Corundum,   1 
10.  Diamond,    ...     1 


The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in 
different  bodies  is  not  known.  The  same  substance 
— ^as,  for  example,  a  piece  of  steel — may,  under  the 
infiuence  of  different  circumstances,  be  so  soft  as  to 
take  impressions  from  a  die,  or  may  be  nearly  as 
hard  as  a  diamond. 

HARDOXJIH',  jBAif,  was  born  in  1645  at  Quimper, 
in  Brittany,  where  his  father  followed  the  trade  of  a 
bookseller.  H.  received  his  first  education  in  the 
schools  of,  the  Jesuits,  and  being  received  into  that 
order  at  the  age  of  20,  completed  his  studies  in 
Peiris.  On  the  death  of  Pfere  (j-arnier  in  1683,  H. 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Cfrarid,  in  which  office  he  enjoyed  full  leisure  for 
the  literary  pursuits  in  which  he  delighted,  and  in 
which  his  extravagances  have  acquired  for  him  a 
notoriety  almost  without  any  paraUel  in  the  annals 
of  Hterary  eccentricity.  Dupin  places  him  among 
the  very  first  scholars  of  his  learned  brother- 
hood. In  a  spirit  of  literary  scepticism  which  it 
is  difficult  to  look  upon  as  serious,  he  main- 
tained,' not  only  that  the  entire  body  of  classical 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  in  Latin,  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  Virgil's  Oeorgics,  the  comedies 
of  PJautus,  and  Horace's  Satires,  and  in  Greek, 
Boomer's  Jliad,  and  Herodotus's  History,,  was 
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falsely  ascribed  to  the  authors  whose  various 
names  it  bears,  but  that  it  was  all  the  pro- 
duction of  the  monks  of  the  13th  century !  In 
the  same  sceptical  spirit,  he  rejected  as  spurious 
all  the  reputed  remains  of  ancient  art,  together 
with  the  inscriptions  and  coins  which  are  attributed 
to  classical  times ;  nay,  he  extended  the  same 
scepticism  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  even  to  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New,  the  original  language  of  which  he  held  to  have 
been  Latin  !  Opinions  so  extravagant  naturally 
called  forth  the  reprobation  of  the  authorities  of 
his  order.  He  was  required  to  retract  them;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were 
put  forward  by  him  rather  from  a  love  of  paradox 
and  a  morbid  desire  of  notoriety,  than  from  any 
serious  conviction  of  their  probability.  Never- 
theless, with  all  this  extravagance,  the  erudition 
of  Pfere  H.  was  beyond  dispute,  and  most  of  hia 
works  are  of  meat  historical  and  critical  value. 
His  edition  of  Pliny  (5  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1689)  is  a 
prodigy  of  learning  and  industry.  Of  his  ren\^ining 
works,  the  most  valuable  is  his  great  CoUectio  Oon- 
ciliorum  (12  vols.  foHo),  a  work  of  great  learning 
and  utility,  which  has  the  rare  advantage  of  possess- 
ing one  of  the  best  indexes  extant ;  a  commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  in  folio ;  sevpral  volumes  on 
the  study  of  numismatics  and  chronology;  and  a 
vast  number  of  dissertations  and  essays  in  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux.  He  died  at  the  age  of  83,  in 
the  convent  of  his  order  in  Paris,  September  3,  1729. 

HARDWARE,  a  commercial  term  applied  to  the 
commoner  articles  made  of  iron,,  copper,  or  brass, 
such  as  looks,  keys,  anvils,  grates,  shovels,  &c.  The 
great  hardware  manufactures  of  this  country  are  at 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Willenall, 
Sheffield,  &c.  The  extent  of  the  trade  of  these 
places  is  enormous ;  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
hardware  alone  being  for  the  year  1860  not  less 
than  £3,000,000.  The  returns  give  for  hardwares, 
including  cutlery,  £3,772,025.    See  Ieon. 

HARD-WOODED  TREES  are  forest-trees  of 
comparatively  slow  growth,  producing  compact, 
hard,  and  valuable  timber,  as  oak,  ash,  elm, 
chestnut,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  &o.  Froni  these, 
willows,  elders,  poplars,  &c.,  are  distinguished  as 
soft-wooded  trees.  Neither  term  is  extended  to  firs, 
pines,  cedars,  or  other  coniferous  trees,  the  wood  of 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  and  very  different  character. 

HARE  {Lepus),  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
of  which  there  are  many  species  very  similar  to  each 
other.  The  Linnean  genus  Lepus  now  forms  the 
family  Leporidce,  which  includes  the  genera  Lepus 
and  Lagomys,  and  of  which  a  peculiar  characteristic 
is  the  presence  of  two  small  incisors  immediately 
behind  the  ordinary  rodent  incisors  of  the  upp»r 
jaw,  so  that  these  teeth  seem  to  be  double.  The 
molar-teeth,  six  on  each  side  above  and  five  below, 
are  transversely  grooved,  being  formed  of  two 
vertical  plates  soldered  together.  All  the  animals  of 
this  family  feed  exclusively  on  vegetable  food,  and 
chiefly  on  herbage,  although  they  are  also  fond  of 
grain,  roots,  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  fore-feet 
have  five  toes,  their  hind-feet  four;  the  soles  are 
hairy.  Their  fur  is  soft ;  the  colours  mostly,  gray 
or  brown,  the  alpine  and  arctic  species  becoming 
white  in  winter. — The  Common  H.  [L.  timidus)  is 
widely  distributed  over  Europe  and  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  Asia.  The  Irish  H.  [L.  Hiber- 
nicus)  has,  however,  recently  been  described  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  differs  from  the  common  H.  in 
its  rounder  head,  shorter  ears,  and  shorter  limbs ; 
also  in  having  the  fur  composed  only  of  one  kind  of 
hair,  short  and  soft,  with  none  of  the  long  black- 
tipped  hairs  which  are  mixed  with   this  in  the 
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common  species.  The  fur,  therefore,  is  of  no  value. 
The  common  H.  is  not  foimd  in  Ireland.  Notwith- 
standing the  character  of  timidity  usually  ascribed 


Common  Hare  (Leipus  timidus). 

to  the  H.,  it  is  really  a  pugnacious  animal,  and 
displays  no  little  courage  in  encounters  with  those 
of  its  own  race,'  or  with  animals  of  nearly  equal 
powers.  It  has  been  an  object  of  the  chase  from  a 
very  early  period.  Xenophon,  in  his  Oynegeticua, 
gives  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  sport.  Con- 
cerning the  hunting  of  the  H.,  see  Codesing.  Being 
evidently  designed  to  seek  safety  from  enemies  by 
fleetness,  the  H.,  however  well  supplied  with  food, 
never  becomes  fat.  It  ordinarily  ues  quiet  in  its 
form  during  the  day,  and  goes  ia  quest  of  food  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  Where,  through  game 
preserving,  it  is  abundant,  it  does  no  little  damage 
to  crops,  it  is  a  proUflc  animal,  although  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  the  rabbit.  The  female  produces 
from  two  to  five  at  a  birth.  The  young  {leverets) 
are  born  covered  with  hair,  and  with  the  eyes 
open. — The  Varyhtg  H.  or  Alpiite  H.  {L.  vari- 
dbilU),  which  inhabits  the  mountains  both  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  those  of 
Scotland  and  of  Cumberland,  is  remarkable  for  the 
change  of  colour  which  it  undergoes,  without  change 
of  hair,  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Ordinarily  of  a 
bluish-gray  colour,  it  becomes  of  a  shining  white, 
the  change  beginning  with  the  feet,  and  extending 
upwards,  terminating  with  the  back.  This,  which 
in  many  places  is  called  the  Blue  H.,  is  about  equal 
in  size  to  the  common  H.,  but  has  shorter  limbs 
and  ears,  and  is  less  swift. — In  the  arctic  regions 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  the  Abctic  H. 
or  Polar  H.  {L.  gladaZis)  abounds.  It  is  entirely 
wljite  in  winter,  brownish-gray  in  summer,  has 
long  soft  fur  on  the  belly,  and  fine  thick  fur  on  the 
back ;  is  considerably  larger  than  the  common  H., 
and  spends  the  whole  year  without  hybernation, 
even  in  MelviUe  Island,  and  similar  cold  desolate 
regions  ;  Uchens  and  mosses  probably  afi^ording  it 
the  greater  part  of  its  food. — North  America  pro- 
duces a  number  of  other  species  of  H.,  of  which  some 
iohabit  the  swamps  of  the  southern  states. — ^India 
has  a  H.  [L.  ruficaudatus)  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon H. ;  other  species  are  found  in  other  parts  of 
Asia,  Egypt,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  The  fUr 
of  the  Bf.  is  used  for  felting  for  making  hats  and 
other  purposes. 

HARE,  in  point  of  English  law,  is  one  of  the 
wild  animals  called  Game  (q.  v.),  and  is  specially 
protected  by  the  game-laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owners  of  land.  There  is  no  close  season  as  to 
hares,  which  may  therefore  be  lawfully  Idlled  by  a 
licensed  sportsman  aU  the  year  round.    Being  game, 


hares  can  only  be  bought  from  a  licensed  dealer,  and 
sold  by  licensed  persons.  The  owner  of  enclosed 
land,  and  also  the  tenant,  if  otherwise  entitled  by 
his  lease  to  kill  hares,  may  do  so  without  a  license. 
So  those  who  hunt  them  with  greyhounds  or  beagles 
require  no  hcense.  AU  others  require  a  license.  To 
kill  hares  unlawfully  by  night  in  a  warren,  or  place' 
kept  for  breeding  hares,  is  now  a  misdemeanour  by 
24  and  25  Vict.  96,  s.  17;  to  kiU  them  elsewhere,  is 
only  a  misdemeanour  when  the  third  offence  is  com- 
mitted. In  Scotland,  the  law  is  substantially  the 
same,  except  that  the  killing  of  hares  unlawfully 
by  night  is  only  an  offence  punishable  siunmarily, 
unless  it  is  a  third  offence,  when  it  becomes  indict- 
able. In  Ireland,  there  is  a  close  season,  when  hares 
cannot  be  killed — viz.,  between  the  first  Monday  in 
November  and  the  first  Monday  iu  July  following. 
See  Paterson's  Game-laws  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

HAREBELL,  or  BLUEBELL  [Campanula  rotun- 
difolia),  the  most  common  of  all  the  British  species 
of  Bellflower  (see  CAMPANUiiA),  growing  abimdantly 
in  dry  and  hilly  pastures,  on  waysides,  &c. ;  flowCTS 
in  summer  and  autumn^     It  is  common  in  most 


Harebell  {Gamparmla  rotundifoUa). 

parts  of  Europe,  and  even  to  the  extreme  north. 
It  ia  everywhere  a  favourite  from  its  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  and  is  the  subject  of  many  allusions 
m  poetry.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  slender 
stem  6 — 14  inches  high,  sometimes  bearing  only 
one  flower,  but  more  generally  a  loose  panicle  of  a 
few  drooping  flowers,  on  very  slender  stalks;  the 
flowers  sometimes  white,  but  generally  bright  blue, 
beE-shaped,  and  fully  half  an  inch  long.  The  juice 
of  the  flowers  yields  a  fine  blue  colour,  and  may 
be  used  as  ink. 

HARE'S-EAR  {Bupleurum),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  UTnbdliferas,  having  compound 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  and  generally  simple 
leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  most  common  British 
species,  B.  roiundifoliuTn,  embrace  the  stem  amd  are 
roundish  oval.  This  plant,  which  grows  iu  corn- 
fields in  the  chalk  districts,  is  the  Thormigh-viax  of 
the  old  herbalists,  and  was  once  iu  repute  as  a 
vulnerary,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  species 
of  H.  are  numerous,  and  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates  iu  most  parts  of  the  world. 

HARFLEUR  (caUed  in  the  middle  ages  Sare- 
Jlot),  a.  smaU  town  of  JPranoe,  in  the  department  of 
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Seme-InfgrieuTe,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  o{  the 
L&arde,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Le  Havre.  The  chief  buUding  is 
a  beautiful  Gothic  church  with  an  elegant  tower, 
built  by  the  English  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory  of 
||Agiuoourt.  Pop.  1800,  who  are  employed  in  fishing 
and  the  rearing ,  of  cattle.  In  former  times,  before 
the  rise  of  Havre,  H.  was  a  flourishing  town,  and 
was  the  key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  Its 
harbour  now  forms  a  meadow.  It  was  taken  by 
the  English  under  Henry  V.  in  1415,  retaken  by 
the  French  in  1433 ;  in  1440  it  was  again  seized 
by  the  English,  and  ten  years  after  was  recaptured 
by  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Off  this  town  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  took  or  destroyed  nearly  500 
French  ships,  August  15,  1416. 

HAEGREAVBS,  James,  whose  name  will  ever 
be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture of  this  country,  as  the  inventor  of  the  carding- 
machine,  and  the  spinning-jenny,  was  an  artisan 
at  Stanhni,  near  Blackburn,  where  he  was  born.  H, 
was  an  illiterate  man,  and  supported  himself  and 
family  by  weaving  and  spinning,,  carried  on  in  his 
own  house,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  In 
1760,  he  invented  the  carding-machine,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  use  of  hand-cards  ;  and  four  years  later,  he 
produced  the  spinning-jenny.  H.  had  frequently 
tried  to  spin  with  two  or  three  spindles  at  once, 
holding  the  several  threads  between  the  fingers  of 
his  left  hand,  but  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
spindles  frustrated  his  attempt.  One  of  his  children, 
however,  is  said  to  have  upset  the  spinning-wheel 
while  he  was  at  work,  and  as  he  retained  the  thread 
in  his  hand,  the  wheel  continued  revolving  horizon- 
tally, and  the  spindle  vertically.  The  observation 
of  these  motions  produced  the  thought,  that  if  a 
number  of  spindles  were  placed  upright,  and  side  by 
side,  many  iireads  could  be  spun  at  once.  H.  now 
put  his  idea  into  practice,  and  the  result  was  the 
jenny,  at  which  he  and  his  family  worked,  till  the 
large  amount  of  cotton  which  they  spun  having 
excited  suspicion,  his  fellow-spinners,  imbued  with 
strong  prejudices  against  ma<minery,  broke  into  his 
house,  and  destroyed  his  frame.  He  then  removed 
to  Nottingham  ui  1768,  where  he  erected  a  spinning- 
mill.  Two  years  later,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  his 
machine;  and  discovering  that  it  was  in  use  by 
manufacturers  in  Lancashure  without  his  permission, 
brought  an  action  for  £7000  damages.  Pending  the 
trial,  he  was  ofiered  by  a  company  £3000  for  the  use 
of  the  jenny,  but  refused ;  and/ it  having  been  proved 
that  he  had  sold  some  of  his  machines  before  the 
patent  was  obtained,  it  was  thereby  declared  to 
have  been  invalidated,  and  his  claim  for  compen- 
sation fell  to  the  ground.  Thus  the  inventor  was 
but  little  benefited  by  his  work.  H.  continued  to 
eariy  on  business  as  a  yam  manufacturer,  in  con- 
junction with  a  Mr  Jones,  with  moderate  success, 
tiU  his  death  in  April  1778,  when  his  share  in  the 
mill  was  bought  by  his  partner  for  £400.  His  country 
never  gave  H.  any  reward  for  the  invention  to  which 
so  much  of  its  wealth  is  due ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  state, 
that  one  of  his  last  acts  as  a  British  minister,  was  to 
bestow  on  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  ditnghter 
of  this  inventor,  the  sum  of  £250  from  the  Eoyal 
Bounty  Fund,  a  somewhat  tardy  recognition  of  a 
great  service  rendered  to  the  country  nearly  ninety 
years  before. 

HARING,  WiLHEUSi,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Wiltbald  Alexis,  a  German  novelist,  was 
bom  at  Breslau  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  educated 
in  Berlin,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign 
of  1815.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  Berlin  and 
Breslau,  but  abandoned  this  pursuit  for  a  literary 


career.  After  several  poetical  and  other  literary 
efforts,  H.  first  made  himself  known  over  all 
Germany  and  abroad  by  his  romance  of  WaUadmor 
(2d  edit.  1823 — 1824),writteninoonsequenceof  awager 
with  a  friend  that  he  would  produce  a  work  which 
should  be  mistaken  for  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 
Walladmor  was  a  most  audacious  mystification,  and 
was  greedily  devoured  in  Germany  as  a  production 
of  the  Scottish  novelist.  It  was  translated  into 
various  languages,  among  others  into  English  by 
Thomas  de  Quincey  (London,  1824),  whose  transla- 
tion, however,  departed  so  widely  from.the  original, 
that  it  hardly  deserved  the  name.  H.  has  likewise 
written  several  admirable  tales,  but  his  chief  excel- 
lence is  displayed  in  the  field  of  historical'  romance. 
His  Cabanis  (6  vols.  1832),  notwithstanding  many 
defects,  may  be  regarded  as  his  best  work ;  Rolam 
von  Berlin  (3  vols.  1840) ;  Der  faUche  Waldemar 
(3  vols.  1842) ;  Hans  Jurgen  und  Sans  Jochem  (2  vols. 
1846) ;  Der  W&rwolf  (3  vols.  1848) ;  and  Ruhe  ist 
die  erste  BurgerpflicM  (5  vols.  1852),  may  hkewise 
be  classed  among  the  first  specimens  of  the  historical 
romance  in  the  German  language. 

HARIRI,  Abi7  Mohammed  al  Kasim  bek  Au, 
a  most  celebrated  Arabic  philologist  and  poet,  bom 
at  Bassorah,  on  the  Tigris,  in  446  H.  (1054  A.  D.). 
Little  is  known  of  his  nfe  and  circumstances,  save 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant  (whence 
his  name  Hariri — harir,  silk).  H.  vrrote  several 
valuable  grammatical  works,  and  his  lyrics  are  of 
a  high  order.  But  the  most  famous  of  all  his 
writings,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  famous  com- 
positions of  all  times  and  countries,  is  his  book 
entitled  Makamehs  (Sittings).  This  may  best  be 
described  as  a  novel,  or  a  collection  of  rhymed 
tales,  loosely  strung  together,  the  centre  of  which 
is  always  a  certain  Abu  Seid  from  Seruj,  who, 
witty,  clever,  amiable,  of  pleasing  manners,  well 
read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore,  but  cimning, 
unscrupulous,  a  thorough  rogue  in  fact,  turns  up 
under  all  possible  disguises,  and  in  all  possible 
places — sermonising,  poetising,  telling  adventures 
and  tales  of  all  kinds— always  amusing,  and  always 
getting  money  out  of  his  audience.  The  brilliancy 
of  imagination  and  wit  displayed  in  these  strange 
adventures,  their  striking  changes,  and  dramatic 
situations,  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled;  but 
more  wonderful  still  is  the  poet's  power  of  lan- 
guage. The  whole  force  of  the  proverbial  fulness 
of  expression,  spirit,  elegance,  and  grandeur  of  the 
Arabic  idiom,  H.  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject. 
His  work — of  which  one  of  the  greatest  Arabic 
authorities  has  said  that  it  deserved  to  be  written  in 
gold — has  indeed  become  the  armoury  as  well  as 
the  mine  of  all  Arabic  writers  since  his  day.  Poets 
and  historians,  grammarians  and  lexicographers, 
look  upon  the  Makainelis  as  the  highest  souxce  of 
authority,  and  next  to  the  Koran,  as  far  at  least 
as  language  is  concerned.  His  book  has  been 
translated  either  entirely  or  partially  into  nearly 
every  Eastern  and  European  tongue,  has  been  the 
prototype  of  innumerable  imitations,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  which  is  the  one  in  Hebrew,  Tachkenumi, 
by  Jehuda  Al-Charisi.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  the  text  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1809 — 1814,  in 
3  vols. ;  another  by  Gauasin  de  Perceval,  in  Paris, 
1818 ;  one  much  more  valuable,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  commentary  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  appeared 
in  Paris,  1821—1822  (re-edited  1847—1853). 

The  first  (Latin)  translations  in  European  tongues 
of  single  Makamehs  were  made  by  Golius  (1656) 
and  Schultens  (1731,  &c.).  But  tiie  palm  of  all 
translations  is  due  to  EUckert,  who^  vrith  a  power 
only  inferior  to  that  of  H.  himseu,  has  so  com- 
pletely reproduced  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  work 
in  German  in  his  Verwandlmigem  des  Abu  Seid  b. 
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Serug,  first  publislied  in  1826,  that  the  Mahameh 
itself  haa  become  a  favourite  form  for  similar  com- 
positions in  Germany.  English  translations,  but 
which  fall  far  short  of  the  German  one,  were 
published  in  1767  by  ChapeUon,  and  in  1850  by 
Preston.  Munk  and  De  Sacy  have  rendered  some 
portions  into  Prench. 

HAEISOHANDRA,  a  Hindu  king  of  the  solar 
dynasty,  a  descendant  of  Ikshw^ku,  and  one  of  the 
more  prominent  personages  in  the  legendary  history 
of  ancient  India.  The  earliest  mention  is  made  of 
him  in  the  Ait&reya-BrAlmuina  (see  Veda),  where  he 
is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  legends 
of  the  Vedic  period.  He  is  represented  there  as 
desirons  of  obtaining  a  son,  and  of  making  a  com- 
pact with  the  god  Varuna,  by  which  he  promised  to 
sacrifice  to  the  god  his  son,  if  he  granted  him  one. 
Varuna  acceded  to  his  prayer,  and  the  Aitdreya- 
Srdhmana  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  H.  delayed, 
frpm  time  to  time,  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the 
compact,  untU  at  last  he  succeeded  in  finding  a 
substitute  for  his  son  in  S'unahs'epa,  who  was  ^old 
to  him  by  his  father  for  100  cows,  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Varuna.  Ultimately,  however,  S'unah- 
s'epa becomes  released  from  his  bondage  through  the 
intervention  of  the  gods.  See  S'tjnahs  epa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  epic  poem  Mah&hhdrata,  H.  was  a  type 
of  munificence  and  piety,  and  after  death  became 
elevated  to  the  court  of  Indra ;  and  some  of  the 
Pur^nas  are  still  more  explicit  on  his  wonderful  fate. 
Having  given  his  whole  country,  his  wife  and  son, 
and  finaUy  himself  to  Vis'w^mitra,  in  satisfaction  of 
the  demands  made  by  this  greedy  priest  for  his 
assistance  at  a  sacrifice,  H.,  in  consequence  of  this 
pious  act,  became  elevated  with  his  subjects  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra ;  but  ha^^ng  been  insidiously 
misled  by  NS:rada  to  boast  of  his  merits,  was  again 
precipitated.  The  repentance  of  his  pride,  however, 
arrested  his  downward  descent,  and  he  and  his 
train  paused  in  mid-air,  where  his  city  is  popularly 

believed  to  be  at  times  still  visible See  Wilson's 

translation  of  the  Vishnu-Purdna. 

HARIVANS'A,  a  Sanscrit  epos  of  some  extent, 
which  professes  to  be  part  of  the  Mah^bh9,rata,  but 
may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  Purknas. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  adventures  of  Vishnu, 
in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna,  but  treats  likewise  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  patriarchal  and  regal 
dynasties,  and  other  matter  contained  in  Pur^nas. 
Although  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  vnriters, 
it  is  not  a  compilation  of  much  reliability.  See 
PubIna. 

HARLAW,  Battle  of.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  c.  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c,  the 
power  and  territory  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland 
steadily  gave  way  before  the  encroachments  of  the 
Anglo-Normans  of  the  Lowlands.  But  during  the 
long  Wars  of  the  Succession,  and  the  feeble  reigns 
of  the  first  and  second  Stuart  kings,  the  Celtic 
people  regained  so  much  of  what  they  had  lost, 
that,  strengthened  by  alliances  with  England,  they 
began  to  be  regarded  with  alarm  by  the  Scottish 
government.  A  trial  of  strength  seemed  inevitable, 
and  it  was  precipitated  by  a  dispute  as  to  the  right 
of  succession  to  the  earldom  of  Ross,  between 
Donald  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  a  brother  of  the  Regent 
Albany.  The  island  chief,  gathering  a  host  of  10,000 
Islesmen  and  Highlanders,  marched  rapidly  south- 
wards, leaving  havoc  and  desolation  behmd  him. 
The  rich  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  whole  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  seemed  to  be  within  his 
grasp,  when  he  was  encountered  by  a  vastly  inferior 
force  of  the  chivalry  and  men-at-arms  of  Mar, 
Garioch,  Buchan,  Angus,  and  Mearns,  under  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar,  one  of  the  best  captains 
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of  the  day,  familiar  in  his  youth  with  the  usages  of 
Highland  warfare,  and  more  recently  distinguished 
in  the  wars  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  amrues 
met  on  the  Eve  of  St  James  (24th  July)  1411,  at 
Harlaw,  a  low  table-land  on  the  banks  of  the  Ury, 
about  18  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen.  The 
battle  was  long  and  bloody,  but,  the  Highlanders 
were  at  last  driven  back.  They  left  two  chiefs, 
Maclean  and  Macintosh,  and  more  than  900  dead 
upon  the  field.  The  loss  upon  the  other  side  was 
computed  at  500  or  600,  among  whom  were  the 
Constable  of  Dundee,  hereditary  bearer  of  the  royal 
banner.  Sir  Alexander  Irvine  of  Dnmi,  and  other 
knights,  many  of  the  best  esquires  of  Angus  and 
Mearns,  nearly  all  the  gentry  of  Buchan,  and  Robert 
Davidson,  the  provost,  and  many  of  the  burghers  of 
Aberdeen.  So  obstinate  and  sanguinary  was  the 
struggle,  and  so  greatly  were  the  Lowlanders  out- 
numbered, that  few  of  them  escaped  without  a 
wound.  The  conflict  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  national  mind.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  the  battle  of  Harlaw  continued  to  be 
fought  over  again  by  school-boys  in  their  play.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  it  was  remembered  in 
the  music  of  the  people.  It  lived  stni  longer  in  their 
traditions ;  and  it  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  their 
poetry.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  stiU  popular  ballad, 
written,  it  would  seem,  towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
c,  printed  at  least  as  early  as  1668,  reprinted  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  Evergreen  in  1724,  and  included  in 
most  subsequent  collections  of  Scottish  ballads. 
Scott,  in  his  Antiquary,  has  commemorated  'the 
sair  field  of  Harlaw'  in  a  fine  fragment  of  song. 

HA'RLEQUIN,  CLOWN,  PANTALOO'N,  aud 
CO'LUMBINE,  the  four  cluef  personages  in  the 
modern  Christmas  pantomime.  This  species  of  play 
is  divided  into  two  parts — the  one,  the  introduction, 
or  opening ;  the  other,  the  harlequinade.  Both 
divisions  of  this  kind  of  play,  but  particularly  the 
opening,  were  wont  to  be  acted  in  dumb-show,  and 
at  one  time  the  same  performers  used  to  play  all 
through  the  piece ;  the  idea  of  which  was  a  story  of' 
love,  mterspersed  with  grotesque  elements.  At  a 
certain  stage  of  the  plot,  a  fairy  was  employed  to 
transform  the  tyrant  and  his  abettor  into  Clown 
and  Pantaloon,  and  the  lovers  into  Harlequin  and 
Columbine ;  and  the  motley  quartett  were  sent 
away  for  a  period  on  a  tour  or  chase,  the  termin- 
ation of  which, took  place  at  the  wUl  of  the  good 
fairy.  During  this  chase,  the  object  of  the  Clown 
ought  to  be  the  capture  of  Columbine ;  but  Harle- 
qum,  who  is  provided  by  the  fairy  with  a  magio 
sword,  the  loss  of  which  renders  him  helpless, 
is  usually  able  to  thwart  all  his  designs,  and 
protect  his  mistress.  A  symbolical  meaning 
may,  no  doubt,  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  such 
representations,  at  least  in  many  of  their  parts; 
but  as,  in  their  modem  form,  they  are  a,  jumble  of 
fragments  from  older  scenic  entertainments,  any- 
thing like  a  consistent  scheme  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  As  to  the  characters,  the  prototypes  of  the 
Clown  and  Harlequin  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
Roman  AteUanae  (q.  v.).  The  arlechino  (Fr.  arle- 
quin)  of  the  early  Italian  dramatic  entertainments 
was  a  satirist  and  practical  jester  of  a  similar  type 
to  the  modern  English  Clown.  As  civilisation 
advanced,  the  character  gradually  became  more 
refined,  then  was  confined  to  the  ballet,  and  at  last 
disappeared  from  the  regular  stage.  He  still  figures 
in  the  improvised  plays  of  the  Italians.  In  English 
pantomimes,  the  Clown  is  the  prime  mover  in  the 
'comic  business;'  and  there  are  often  two,  the 
'  talking '  Clown,  and  the. '  tumbling '  Clown,  who  acts 
chiefly  as  an  acrobat.  The  Clown  is  also  a  never- 
faiUng  adjunct  in  circus  entertainments.  Pantaloon 
is  usually  represented  as  a  very  senile  old  man,  the 
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butt  of  the  Clown,  and  the  aider  and  abettor  of 
that  person's  oomio  villainy.  This  personage  is 
knocked  about  and  well  cuffed  by  every  one ;  he 
generally,  therefore,  wears  a  stuffed  dress,  in  order 
to  protect  himself  from  accident.  Columbine,  the 
lover  of  Harlequin,  has  nothing  to  do  all  through 
the  piece  but  to  dress  well,  look  pretty,  and  dance 
her  best.  The  character  of  Columbine  is  usually 
represented  by  a  well- trained  dancer.  .Harlequin 
wears  a  tight  dress  sewn  over  with  spangles. 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  require 
to  be  trained  to  it  From  infancy.  To  make  a  good 
Clown  or  Harlequin  (in  the  continental  and  original 
sense  of  the  word)  requires  decided  genius ;  and 
though  the  r61e  may  seem  the  lowest  in  va.e  dramatic 
art,  lasting  European  reputations  have  been  obtained 
in  it,  as  by  the  English  clown,  Grimaldi,  and  the 
famous  French  Carlia  (1713—1783). 

HARLEQUIlir  DUCK  (Clangula  Mstrionica),  a 
species  of  Carrot  (q.  v.),  which  receives  its  name 
from  its  variegated  markings,  chiefly  white,  gray, 


Harlequin  Duck,  Male  and  female  {Clangula 
histrionica). 

and  black.  It  inhabits  the  arctic  regions,  where  it 
is  found  not  only  on  the  sea,  but  on  lakes  and 
livers.  It  is  a  rare  winter  visitor  of  the  British 
islands.  In  America,  it  is  pretty  plentiful  in  winter 
as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Pundy.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  17  inches. 

HAEI/EY,.  Robert,  Eabl  of  Oxeoed  add 
MoKTiMBB,  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  an  active 
partisan  of  the  parliament  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  descended  from  an  illustrious  Herefordshire 
family,  was  born  in  London  in  1661.  H.  entered 
parliament,  being  returned  for  the  Cornish  borough 
of  Tregony,  as  a  Whig ;  but  he  soon  began  to  vote 
and  speak  against  his  party ; ,  and  policy  and  ambi- 
tion, rather  than  choice,  made  him  an  anti-dissenter 
and  an  ardent  Tory.  He  shortly  acquired  a  great 
reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
and  practice,  a  study  not  much  pursued  in  those 
days ;  and  in  the  parliament,  which  met  under 
the  chieftainship  of  Eoohester  and  Godolphin,  in 
February  1701,  he  was,  by  a  large  majority,  elected 
speaker.  H.  retained  this  post,  having  been  twice 
re-elected,  till  April  1704,  when  he  became  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  conviction  of  H.'s  secretary 
for  treasonable  correspondence  vrith  France  caused 
his  master,  though  entirely  exculpated,  to  resign 
his  office  in  February  1708.  H.  remained  out  of 
power  two  years,  long  enough,  with  the  assist: 
ance  of  Mrs  Masham,  to  completely  undermine  the 
power  of  the  Whigs.     In  August  1710,  Godolphin 


was  dismissed,  and  H.  was  appointed  to  his  post 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  brought  back 
the  Tories.  An  event  occurred  in  1711,  which 
raised  H.  to  the  acmfi  of  popularity.  A  French 
priest  and  spy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Marquis 
de  Guischard,  being  brought  before  the  council 
on  the  8th  March,  on  the  charge  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  France,  rushed  upon  H.,  and 
stabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  His  life  was  said 
to  have  been  in  danger,  and  recovering,  he  was 
congratulated  by  parliament  on  his  escape,  created 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  decorated  with  the 
Garter,  and  in  the  following  May  appointed  lord- 
high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  point, 
H.  s  course  was  downwards  :  he  was  not  a  man 
of  business,  and  was  destitute  of  that  indispens- 
able quality  for  a  premier — decision  of  character. 
Macaulay  had  but  a  mean  opinion  of  H.  as  a  states- 
man, yet  he  gives  him,  as  a  man,  a  higher  character 
than  could  be  given  to  any  other  pditician  of  the 
time.  The  principal  act  of  H.'s  administration 
was  the  treaty  of  Ulirecht :  though  England  might 
have  obtained  better  terms,  she  had  nothing  to  gain 
from  a  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  the  peace  was, 
at  all  events,  popular.  H.  ceased  to  pay  court  to 
Lady  Masham,  and  the  unscrupulous  Bolingbroke 
succeeded  in  getting  liiT"  dismissed  on  July  27, 
1714.  Lord  Oxford  was  dismissed  on  Tuesday — 
Bolingbroke  became  premier^and  the  queen  died 
on  Sunday.  George  I.  was  proclaimed,  and  Boling- 
broke fled  to  France,  but  Oxford  remained  to  meet 
his  fate.  He  Wias  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
two  years'  imprisonment,  brought  to  trial :  the  two 
Houses  quarrelled  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  and 
the  Commons  having  in  anger  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  trial,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Peers, 
and  released.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retirement — the  friend  of  scholars  and  men  of 
letters — the  founder  of  a  collection  of  books  and 
MSS.  which  perpetuates  his  name — and  died  May 
21,  1724. 

HA'RLIKGEN  (Frisian,  Harm),  a  flourishing 
seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  West 
Friesland,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  about 
65  miles  north-north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  former  town  that  was  engulfed  in 
the  sea  in  1134,  and  is  itself  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  the  ocean  by  one  of  the  largest  dykes 
in  Holland,  which  is  40  feet  high,  and  fenced  in 
along  its  base  by  three  rows  of  piles  driven  into 
the  ground.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade  with 
Norway  and  England,  butter  being  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  Pop.  9000,  who  employ 
themselves  in  commerce,  salt-refining,  sailcloth- 
manufacturing,  brick-making,  &c. 

HA'RMALINE  and  HARMINE  are  vegetable 
,ses  occurring  in  the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  the 
PegaiiAim  harmala,  or  Syrian  rue,  a  plant  that  grows 
abundantly  in  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia, 
and  whose  seeds  are  used  in  dyeing  silk,  to  which 
they  impart  various  shades  of  red.  Harmaline 
(CjsHj^NjOj),  when  pure,  crystallises  in  colour- 
less prisms ;  but  its  salts  are  yellow,  and  oxidising 
agents  transform  it  into  a  red  colouring  matter, 
which  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  Harmala  Red  of  com- 
merce. Harmine  (CjeHi^NjO^)  may  be  obtained 
by  oxidation  from  harmaline.  It  crystallises  in 
delicate  prisms,  and  forms  colourless  salts. 

The  Peganum  harmala  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Zygophyllacece.  It  is  a  haU-shrubby  plant, 
with  smooth  linear  pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves,  and 
solitary  white  flowers.  The  seeds  are  said  to  pos- 
sess narcotic  properties,  and  the  Emperor  Solyman 
is  reported  to  have  kept  himself  intoxicated  by 
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eating  them.    They  are  used  by  the  Turks  as  a 


HAKMA'TTAN',  a  dry  hot  wind,  prevalent  on 
the  Guinea  coast  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  blowing  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  fog,  through 
which  the  sun  appears  of  a  pale-red  colour.  It  has 
a  hurtful  effect  on  vegetation,  and  also  unpleasantly 
affects  the  human  body,  drying  up  the  eyes,  nostrils, 
and  mouth,  and  even  causing  the  skin  to  peel  off. 
It,  however,  has  the  good  effect  of  checking  epi- 
demics, and  curing  dysentery,  fevers,  and  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  harmattan  is  the  same  as  the  Sirocco 
{q.  V.)  of  Italy. 

HARMO'DIUS  AND  ARISTOGBI'TOIS',  two 

Athenians  strongly  attached  to  each  other,  who 
murdered  (514  B.  C3.)  Hipparchus,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  'tyrant'  Hippias,  on  account  of  an 
insult  offered  b^  him  to  the  sister  of  Harmodius. 
They  meant  to  kill  Hippias  also,  with  a  view  to"  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pisistratidse,  but  in  this  they 
did  not  succeed.  H.  was  cut  down  by  the  body- 
guard immediately  after  the  miirder  of  Hipparchus. 
A.  fled,  but  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed. 
As  Hippias  was  banished  from  Athens  a  few  years 
later,  H.  and  A.  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as 
patriotic  martyrs ;  and  in  this  light  they  appear  in 
all  subsequent  Greek  history.  They  received  divine 
honours  from  the  Athenians,  and  had  statues  raised 
to  their  memory.  A  very  beautiful  drinking-song 
on  this  subject  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  Greek 
SchoUa. 

HARMp'NIO  PROPORTION'.  Three  num- 
bers are  said  to  be  in  harmonic  proportion  when  the 
first  is  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  between  the 
second  and  third,  otherwise  harmonic  proportion  is 
that  which  subsists  between  the  reciprocals  of  num- 
bers which  are  in  arithmetical  proportion.  Thus, 
3,  5,  7,  &c.,  being  in  arithmetical  proportion,  -J,  ^,  j-, 
&c.,  are  in  harmonic  proportion.    In  geometry,  a  line 


A  C      B  D 

AB  is  said  to  be  harmonically  divided  when  two 
points  are  talken,  one  in  the  Ime,  and  the  other  in 
the  line  produced,  as  C,  and  D ;  such  that  AC  : 
CB  :  :  AD  :  DB.  "When  the  line  is  thus  divided, 
AD,  CD,  and  BD,  are  in  harmonic  proportion. 
A  harmonic  progression  is  a  series  of  numbers  in 
harmonic  proportion,  as  the  series  formed  by  the 
reciprocals    of    numbers    forming    an    arithmetical 


HARM  O' NIC  A,  a  musical  instrument  of  a 
fascinating  quality  of  sound,  invented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  sound  of  which  was  produced  from 
glass  in  the  shape  of  a  cup,  or  half  globe,  which  was 
put  into  a  revolving  motion  on  its  centre,  while  the 
rim  was  touched  by  the  finger.  Franklin,  in  a 
letter  dated  13th  July  1762,  to  Padre  Eeccaria,  at 
Turin,  mentions  the  history  of  his  invention.  It  had 
already  been  known  that  beautiful  sounds  could  be 
produced  by  friction  of  the  finger  on  the  rim  of 
an  ordinary  drinking-elass.  An  Irishman,  named 
Puckeridge,  was  the  first  who  hit  on  the  idea  of 
playing  airs  on  a  row  of  glasses,  which  he  tuned  by 
putting  water  into  each.  He  performed  publicly 
in  London ;  but  he  and  his  glasses  were  burned  in 
the  great  fire  iu  London  in  1750.  When  Franklin 
finished  his  iuvention,  he  found  an  excellent  per- 
former in  a  Miss  Davis,  to  .whom  he  made  a  present 
of  his  harmonica.  Miss  Davis,  in  1765,  performed 
on  the  harmonica  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  all  the  large 
cities  of  Germany  with  great  effect.  This  fascin- 
ating instrument  found  many  admirers,  but  none 


of  them  ever  succeeded  in  improving  it.  The  com- 
pass of  its  notes  was  from  C  to  F,  including  all  the 
chromatic  semitones.  The  producing  of  the  sound 
by  the  points  of  the  fingers  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  nerves  of  the  performer  as  in  some  instances 
to  cause  fainting  fits.  AH  attempts  to  make  the 
harmonica,  througbimeans  of  keys,  easier  for  amateurs, 
ended  in  failure,  as  no  substance  was  found  to  act  as 
a  substitute  for  the  human  finger,  which  doubtless 
imparted  an  expression  to  the  sound  which  no  dead 
substance  cotild  possess.  The  harmonica  gave  rise 
to  a  host  of  similar  instruments  by  Chladini, 
Kaufmann,  Rieffelsen,  and  others,  which  were  not 
eminently  successful.  Other  instruments  of  no 
merit  or  importance  took  the  same  name,  but  had 
not  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  the  original. 
The  harmonica  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  instru- 
ment now  known  as  musical-glasses. 

HARMONICA,  Chemical.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  musical  note  which  is  evolved  when  a  long 
dry  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  held  over  a  jet  of 
burning  hydrogen.  A  rapid  current  is  produced 
through  the  tube,  which  occasions  a,  flickering,  and 
is  attended  by  a  series  of  small  explosions  that 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly,  and  at  such  regular 
intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  musical  note,  whose 
pitch  and  quality  vary  with  the  length,  tluckness, 
and  diameter  of  ihe  tube.  The  explanattem  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  wasidiseovcred  by  Lawpadius,  but 
long  remained  wnaaeouBted  for,  w  dme  to  Faraday. 
A  curious  modifieation  ef  itfee  experiment  is  given 
by  Bptit^r,  Aa  ifce  94:th  vol.  of  W's>^mAi3rS'BAnnalen, 
1855. 

HARMO'NICS,  the  accesaary,  or  eoneooaitant 
sounUs  which  are  produced  by  a  SiwSamsntal  musi- 
cal sound,  either  naturally,  or  by  a  4ira®ioa  into 
aliquot  parts.  Every  musical  sound,  althiowi^  to  the 
ordinary  ear  it  appears  to  be  only  «me  tmmd,  trill, 
on  close  ohKxwa&ou,  be  jpeiroeimi  to  .eanstst  of  a 
princijial  or  &iatei>e«tail  sowtd,  aeeom^ianied  hy 
other  feeble  acute  sounds  in  peifeet  harmony  (see 
Harmony).  The  existence  of  such  accompanying 
sounds,  which  are  called  harmonics,  can  be  best 
demonstrated  by  the  vibrations  of  a  string  stretched 
between  two  points,  or  bridges.  Eight  feet  is  a 
good  length  for  such  a  string,  although  16  feet, 
or  even  32,  would  be  better,  from  bridge  to  bridge. 
A  scale  or  measure,  accurately  dividing  the  len^h' 
of  the  string  into  aliquot  parts,  from  ^  up  to  ^, 
is  placed  alongside  of  it.  When  a  violin-bow  i? 
drawn  across  the  string,  it  vibrates  from  end  to 
end,  and  gives  out  its  fundamental  sound.  Divide 
the  string  into  halves  by  sHghtly  touching  it  with 
the  finger  at  the  mark  J  on  the  scale,  or  better, 
with  a  stretched  thread  lightly  pressed  upon  it 
at  that  point;  when  sounded,  it  will  be  found  to 
vibrate  in  two  halves,  each  part  vibrating  as  fast 
again  as  the  entire  string,  and  producing  a  sound 
an  octave  above  the  fundamental  one,  or  as  2  to  1. 
Divide  in  the  same  manner  at  ^,  and  the  sound 
produced  is  the  fifth  above  the  last  octave,  being 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  touch  the  string  on  more  than  one  of  the 
points  of  the  division,  for  the  long  side  of  the 
string  always  divides  of  itself  naturally,  which 
can  be  seen  by  the  eye.  The  parts  where  the  string 
seems  at  rest,  are  called  the  nodal  points.  Divide 
as  before  at  J,  and  the  second  octave  above  the 
lowest  sound  is  heard,  being  to  the  first  octave  as 
4  to  2.  At  I  the  major  third  above  the  last  octave 
is  found,  being  as  5  to  4.  At  -J-  the  octave  of  the 
former  fifth,  3  to  2.  At  f  we  find  the  true  fiat 
seventh,  or  7  to  4;  at  ^,  again  the  octave  of  the 
lowest ;  at  -J  the  major  second,  or  9  to  8 ;  and 
above  this,  at  ^,  ^,  ^,  we  find  the  octaves  of  the 
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major  Miird,  the  fifth,  and  the  fiat  serenth ;  while 
at  •^  we  obtain  the  sharp  Bevienth,  or  16  to  8; 
and  at  -^  another  octave  of  the  itmdamental 
sound.     The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 


harmonics  arise,  assuming  that  the  string,  at  its 
fuU  length,  sounds  the  note  C  on  the  second  ledger 
line  below  the  bass  staff,  or  lowest  string  on  a 
violoncello. 


Notes 
psoduced. 
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Divisions  of  string,    1        2       3       4        5        6        7        8        9       10      12      14      15      16 
0       C      G      C      E       G     Bb      0      D       E       a    El?      Btj      0 

Prom  these  harmonics,  the  true  ratios  of  all  the  I  fundamental  tey-note,  are  found,  and  iu  the  most 
intervals  of  the  diatonic   scale,  in  relation  to   a  I  perfect  tune ;  they  are  as  follows : 


Degrees  of  the  scale, 
Kotes  of  the  scale,     . 
£atios  to  key-Aote, , 


I.    II.   III.  rv.    V.    Yi.    vn.    vni. 

ODEFGAB  C 

X     «     i      *       f      I      ¥         I 


Assuming   24    aa    the    number    of    vibrations  I  the   scale   may  bs  expressed  iu  whole   numbers 
of   C   in   any   given   time,    the   other   notes    of  I  thus : 


Notes  of  the  scale, C     D      E       F        G       A 

In  whole  numbers 24     27     30      32      36      40 


B 

45 


C 

48 


In  the  artificial  division  of  the  octave  into 
a  chromatic  scale  of  twelve  equal  semitones,  all 
the  intervals  must  necessarily  be  made  somewhat 
imperfect,  which  is  called  temperament  (see  Tem- 
perament). This  must  be  especially  attended  to 
in  keyed  instruments.  Singers,  and  performers  on 
stringed  instruments,  are  guided  by  their  ear,  being 
free  from  the  fetters  of  fixed  notes,  to  which 
keyed  instruments  are  necessarily  subject.  Even 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  as  produced  by  the 
harmonics,  it  wilL  be  found,  on  analysis,  that  a 
certain  degree  of  temperament  is  required  to  make 
the  fifths  within  the  octave  -equal.  For  example,  the 
fifths  from  F  to  0,  and  from  E  to  B,  will  be  found 
to  be  accurately  the  same  as  the  fifth  from  C  to  G 
— ^viz.,  ^;  whiat  is  easily  ascertained  by  reducing 
their  respective  numbers  to  the  lowest  fraction ; 
thus,  F  to  C  is  41  =  to  I ;  from  E  to  B  is  ^  =  f ; 
while  from  D  to  A,  which  in  practical  music  must 
also  be  treated  as  a  fifth,  will  be  found  to  be  too 
flat ;  thus,  D  to  A  is  ^,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  4 ;  but  when  both  are  brought  to  the  fractions  of 
a  common  denominator,  which  is  done  by  multiply- 
ing |^  by  2  =  -f^,  and  I  by  27  =  U,  it  is  shewn  that 
D  to  A,  in  the  scale  of  nature,  is  flatter  than  a 
perfect  fifth,  in  the  proportion  of  81  to  80 ;  so  that 
without  temperament  A  caimot  at  the  same  time  be 
a  perfect  major  sixth  to  Q,  as  a  key-note,  and  also 
a  perfect  fifth  to  D,  the  true  major  second  of  C. 

HARMO'NTTJM,  a  musical  instrument  of  modem 
invention,  for  which  there  are  many  claimants.  The 
principle  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  harmonium  are 
produced,  is  called  the  free  vibraUng  reed,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  modem  discovery,  but  now  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  known  ,in  China  long  before  it 
was  ever  heard  of  in  Europe.  Its  construction  is  as 
follows :  A  narrow  rectangular  slit  being  made  in  a 
piece  of  brass-plate  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, a  thin  elastic  spring  of  the  same  metal,  and  of 
nearly  the  exact  breadth  of  the  slit,  is  fixed  at  one 
end  by  two  small  rivets  to  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
close  to  one  end  of  the  slit,  being  so  adjusted  as 
to  fiU  the  area  of  the  slit,  and  that  when  pressed 
into  it  at  the  free  end,  it  may  pass  inwards  without 
touching  the  end  or  the  sides  of  the  slit,  and  when 
left  to  itself  it  shall  return  back  to  its  position  of 


covering  the  slit.  The  spring  at  the  free  end  is 
permanently  bent  a  very  little  outwards.  When 
a  cuirent  of  air  is  forced  through  the  slit,  the 
spring  is  .put  into  vibration,  and  produces  a  con- 
tinuous musical  sound,  acute  or  grave,  according  to 
the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  vibrations.  This 
kind  of  reed  is  termed '  free,'  in  contradistinction  to 
the  reed  of  the  organ-pipe,  ihe  spring  or  tongue 
of  which  entirely  covers  an  oblong  slit,  in  the  side 
of  a  brass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  and  vibrates 
against  the  cheeks  or  outside  of  the  slit,  instead 
of  within  it.  After  many  attempts,  in  various 
countries,  to  construct  a  keyed  instrument  of  really 
a  useful  kind  with  the  free  reed,  Debain  of  Paris 
produced  his  invention  of  the  harmonium,  which 
became  more  or  less  the  model  of  all  the  others 
that  have  followed.  The  harmonium  occupies  com- 
paratively but  little  space,  being  only  about  3  feet 
3  inches  high,  and  3  feet  9  inches  broad ;  the  depth 
being  according  to  the  number  of  the  stops.  It 
has  a  compass  of  five  octaves  of  keys  from  C  to 
O,  the  key-board  being  ^aced  on  the  top,  imme- 
diately below  the  lid.  Under  the  key-board  is 
the  wind-box,  on  which  are  valves  for  each  key; 
while  below  the  valves,  and  inside  of  the  wind- 
box,  the  different  rows  of  reeds  are  placed.  The 
sizes  of  the  reeds  differ,  according  to  pitch,  from 
about  3i-  inches  long  to  j  inch ;  and  the  quality  of 
sound  is  affected  and  modified  by  the  breadth  of  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  reed,  and  the  shape  of  the 
aperture  in  the  wind-box  covered  by  the  valve.  The 
pressure  of  wind  is  from  a  bellows  with  two  feeders, 
which  the  player  moves  alternately  with  his  feet, 
filling  a  magazine,  simUar  to  the  bellows  of  a  small 
organ.  When  a  key  is  pressed  down,  the  valve 
below  it  opens,  and  the  vrind,  which  has  access  from 
the  bellows  to  the  wind-box,  rushes  through  the  slit 
of  the  reed,  and  produces  a  sound  which  continues 
while  the  valve  is  kept  open.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  free  reed  that  an  increase  or  a  diminution  of  the 
pressure  of  wind  does  not  alter  the  pitch  of  the 
sound,  but  merely  increases  or  diminishes  its  volume. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  peculiarity  to  effect,  in 
the  harmonium,  a  beautifully  expressive  swell,  or 
diminution  in  the  sound,  by  gradually  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  vibrations 
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of  the  spring  teing  like  those  of  a  pendulum, 
isochronous,  remain  fixed  in  rapidity  or  slowness, 
according  to  the  length  and  elasticity  of  the  vibrat- 
ing slip  of  metal,  and  thus  regulate  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  without  reference  to  the  pressure  of  wind. 
For  the  deep  bass-notes  the  springs  are  heavily 
loaded  at  the  loose  end,  to  make  them  vibrate  slowly ; 
while  in  the  higher  notes  they  are  made  thinner  at 
that  end.  Harmoniums  are  made  of  various  sizes, 
and  from  one  row  of  reeds  (or  vibrators,  as  they  are 
now  called)  to  four  or  more  rows;  each  row  is 
divided  near  the  middle,  between  an  E  and  F ;  and 
each  half  has  its  separate  draw-stop.  Lately,  a 
'knee'  movement,  erroneously  called  a  pedal,  for 
producing  a  small  degree  of  crescendo  on  either  bass 
or  treble,  has  been  attached.  Some  harmoniums  are 
made  with  two  rows  of  keys,  thus  affording  a  greater 
variety  in  playing  solo  with  an  accompaniment ; 
and  for  more  skilful  performers,  pedal-keys  for  the 
feet,  like  those  of  a  church  organ,  are  added.  The 
manufacture  of  the  harmonium  in  Paris  has,  of 
late  years,  increased  almost  incredibly.  The  various 
parts  of  the  harmonium  can  now  be  got  made  there, 
and  furnished  from  a  single  reed  to  a  complete  set. 
Many  attempts  were  formerly  made  in  England 
to  accomplish  the  making  of  a  similar  instrument 
called  the  seraphine,  but  it  was  a  much  inferior 
instrument,  although  more  expensive.  Even  now, 
the  harmoniums  said  to  be  made  in  this  country,  are 
all  got  piecemeal  from  Paris,  and  put  together  in 
Loudon.  The  best  makers  in  Paris  are  Debain 
and  Alexandre ;  and  in  Germany,  Sohiedmayer  of 
Stuttgart  and  Kaufmann  of  Dresden.  The  latter  is 
the  inventor  of  the  Percussion  action  for  the  har- 
monium, which  consists  of  a  small  hammer  like  that 
of  a  pianoforte,  which  strikes  a  blow  on  the  vibrator 
the  moment  the  key  is  pressed  down,  and  sets  it 
instantly  into  vibration,  thus  assisting  the  action  of 
the  wind.  Harmoniums  may  now  be  had  of  various 
sizes  and  qualities,  at  prices  from  £5  to  £50.  Valuable 
chiefly  for  accompanying  psalmody,  they  suitably 
take  the  place  of  organs  in  temporary  places  of 
public  worship,  or  among  the  less  opulent  class  of 
congregations.  For  domestic  use,  they  are  not  likely 
to  supersede  the  pianoforte,  but  possessing  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  not  going  out  of  tune  through 
humidity  of  atmosphere,  they  will  be  found  available 
where  pianos  cannot  properly  be  kept. 

HARMONY  (Gr„  a  joining  or  fitting  of  pieces 
into  one  another),  ia.  Music,  is  understood  to  be  the 
union  of  sounds  which  individually  appear  different, 
but  when  heard  together,  form  a  collective  sound 
called  a  chord  (see  Chord)  ;  or  it  may  be  explained 
as  the  melting  or  flowing  together  of  several  sounds 
into,  as  it  were,  one  sound ;  in  consequence  of,  or 
arising  from,  the  consonant  nature  of  their  relative 
proportions  to  a  fundamental  sound.  AH  musical 
compositions  can  be  reduced  to  a  fundamental 
harmony  of  successive  chords,  which,  in  their  pro- 
gression, are  regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  theory  of 
music.  Dissonant,  as  well  as  consonant,  chords  are 
included  as  forming  harmony,  as  they  are  a  union 
of  several  sounds  that  have  but  one  fundamental 
soimd,  or  bass  note,  in  common.  The  harmony 
of  chords  can  either  be  close  or  spread,  which 
the  position  or  distance  of  the  sounds  or  intervals 
from  one  to  another,  forming  the  chords,  determines. 
Close  harmony  is  when  the  sounds  composing  each 
chord  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other,  that  no 
sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again  be  inter- 
posed between  any  of  those  already  present.  Spread 
harmony  is  when  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are  placed 
at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  some 
of  them  might  be  again  interposed  between  the  parts 
of  those  sounds  already  present.  Close  harmony 
generally  takes  place  in  music  in  which  there  exists 
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a  near  relationship  among  the  different  parts,  as  in 
compositions  for  four  male  voices,  in  which  case  it 
becomes  unavoidable,  and  spread  harmony  impos- 
sible. In  choruses  for  mixed  voices,  and  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  spread-  harmony  is  more  used, 
and  the  intervals  of  the  chords  are  frequently 
inverted,  which  produces  what  is  called  double 
Counterpoint  (q.  v.).  In  the  inversion  of  inter- 
vals, great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  con- 
secutive progression  of  such  intervals  as  become 
fifths  by  inversion ;  also  that  an  alto  part  should 
never  approach  nearer  a  bass  part  than  the  distance 
of  an  octave.  Close  and  spread  harmony  are  often 
mixed,  in  order  that  individual  parts  may  become 
more  melodious  and  easier  to  sing,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  impleasant  or  abrupt  skips  in  the  melody; 
or  to  avoid  an  equally  faulty  monotonous  formality 
of  movement. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  every  chord, 
whether  consonant  or  dissonant,  forms  harmony,  it 
must  not  be  understood  that  any  combination  of 
sounds  which  one  may  choose  to  sound  together  is 
harmony.  A  dissonant  chord  treated  as  harmony 
is  always  judged  of  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  diflferent  intervals,  of  which  there  are  often 
some  that  are  treated  as  dissonances,  although  they 
are  fundamentally  consonances,  only  more  or  less 
imperfect.  All  harmony  in  music  is  derived  from 
what  are  called  the  aliquot  tones.  When  a  string 
is  made  to  vibrate,  we  at  first  think  that  we  only 
hear  one  sound;  but  on  closer  and  more  careful 
observation,  we  easily  discover  that  the  fundamental 
sound,  particularly  when  it  is  a  deep  one,  is  accom- 
panied by  others  in  the  most  perfect  harmony.  The 
accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  of  which  the 
chords  in  music  are  formed,  and  on  which  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  harmony  in  musie 
is  built.  From  the  mathematical  proportions  and 
the  relations  of  the  accompanying  soimds  to  the 
fundamental  or  principal  sound  from  which  they  all 
arise  (see  Harmonics),  it  follows  that  harmony,  in 
its  first  and  natural  state,  can  only  be  in  four  parts, 
and  it  is  then  called  perfect,  or  complete ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  harmony  of  two  or  three  parts  which  cannot 
be  complete,  as  some  of  the  intervals  of  the  chords, 
essential  to  characterise  the  key  or  scale,  may  be 
awanting.  A  four-part  harmony  may  be  so  arranged 
that  iive,  or  even  more  parts  may  appear,  by  means 
of  doubling  one  or  more  of  the  intervals  in  the 
octave.  From  this  increasing  of  the  parts  arises 
what  is  called  the  subordinate  harmony,  accompany- 
ing the  principal  or  fundamental.  In  order  to  avoid 
faulty  progressions  in  the  subordinate  harmony,  care 
must  be  taken  to  strictly  observe  the  rules  which 
apply  to  the  intervals  in  their  fundamental  state. 
The  purpose  of  the  subordinate  harmony  is  only 
that  of  ornamenting  the  original,  which  the  Germans 
call  Jigurirung,  commonly  called  figured  harmony, 
but  should  be  more  properly  called  florid  counter- 
point. If  it  be  admitted  that  the  intervals  and 
chords  that  are  most  consonant  are  also  most 
harmonious,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  union  oi 
similar  sounds  must  be  the  most  perfect,  therefore 
the  order  of  perfection  in  which  they  rank  must  arise 
from  their  mathematical  proportions  in  relation  to 
the  fundamental  sound  or  unison.  The  common 
chord  of  a  third,  fifth,  and  octave  to  a  bass  note 
is  the  most  pure  and  perfect  harmony ;  after  which 
follow  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  and  the  chord  of  the 
ninth.  The  inversions  of  any  of  these  chords  are  aU 
in  various  degrees  less  perfect  than  their  original 
fundamental  harmony.  The  position  of  the  intervals 
in  respect  to  the  fundamental  note  is  also  an  element 
in  the  puritjr  of  chords ;  as,  for  example,  a  chord  of 
the  seventh  in  close  harmony,  is  far  less  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  than  it  is  in  spread  harmony,  where 
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the  different  intervals  are  at,  or  near,  their  natural 
distances  from  the  fundamental  note.  Such  con- 
siderations are  of  great  importance  to  the  musician 
who  has  to  accompany  from  a  figured  baas ;  and  also 
to  organ-builders  in  arranging  the  composition  of 
mixture-stops.  Harmony,  in  modem  music,  is  there- 
fore a  succession  of  chords  according  to  certain  laws. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  science,  the  laws  of  harmony 
were  most  arbitrary.  Nature  presents  us  with 
solitary  chords,  but  she  does  not  estabUsh  their 
succession.  A  collection  of  chords  is  not  music,  any 
more  than  a  collection  of  words  is  a  speech.  Music, 
hke  a  discourse,  must  also  have  its  phrases,  periods, 
punctuation,  &c.,  and  all  in  harmony.  The  most 
usefid  works  on  harmony  are  those  of  Dr  Marx, 
Professor  Dehn,  and  Dr  I^ed.  Schneider. 

HARMONY  OP  THE  GOSPELS.  The  nar- 
ratives of  the  Evangelists,  and  especially  those  of  the 
first  three,  are  in  many  things  close  repetitions  of 
each  other,  and  not  unfrequently  relate  the  same 
incident  in  words  which  are  all  but  identical.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  exhibit  seemingly 
grave  discrepancies,  whether  of  facts  or  of  circum- 
stances; one  relating  an  occurrence  not  noticed 
by  another,  or  placing  an  occurrence  at  a  time 
or  in  circumstances  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  narratives  of  his  brother-evangelists.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Christian  hterature  this 
difficulty  was  felt,  and  with  a  view  to  its  more 
complete  and  easy  elucidation,  the  passages  of  the 
several  gospels  which  bore  upon  each  subject  or 
incident  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison and  of  mutual  illustration.  The  title  under 
which  the  earliest  compilation  of  this  nature, 
which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  2d  c,  was 
known  was  Diatessaron,  because  it  crasisted  of 
extracts  from  the  four  Evangelists.  The  author  of 
this  compilation  was  the  heretic  Tatian,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  in  order  to  give  a  colour  to  his 
own  peculiar  opinions  as  to  the  unreaUty  of  the 
flesh  of  our  Lord,  he  omitted  from  his  collection 
the  entire  history  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus  as  related  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Eusebius, 
Mccl.  ffist.  iv.  29).  St  Jerome  states  that  a  similar 
harmony  was  compiled  about  the  same  time  by 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  although  no  trace  of  such 
a  work  is  now  discoverable ';  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  following  century  the  celebrated  Neo-platonist 
convert,  Ammonius  Saccas,  undertook  a  new  Dia- 
tessaron, which  formed  the  basis  of  the  well-knowu 
Ten  Indexes,  or  canons,  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  Greek  text,  by  Eusebius,  which 
were  afterwards  adapted  to  the  Latin  text  by  St 
Jerome,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  a  key  to  the 
'  concordance  of  the  gospels  by  readers  both  of  the 
Greek  and  of  the  Latin  text,  down  to  the  16th 
dentury.  The  canons  of  Eusebius  consist  of  ten 
tables.  Of  these,  the  first;  which  cohtains  four 
columns,  exhibits  all  the  passages  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  four  gospels ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  contain  three  columns,  and  shew  the  passages 
which  are  found  in  any  three  of  the  gospels ; 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  in 
two  columns,  and  shew  the  passages  which  occur 
in  any  two  of  the  gospels ;  and  the  tenth  contains 
the  passages  which  are  found  only  in  one  of  the 
gospel  narratives.  The  convenience  and  utility  of 
such  a  scheme  are  at  once  apparent,  and  it  has 
led  in  later  times  to  the  nimierous  and  useful  com- 
pilations, Roman  CathoHc  as  well  as  Protestant, 
known  under  the  name  of  Synopses  of  the  Gospels, 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  which  are  enumerated 
by  Tischendorf  in  the  introduction  to  his  own 
Synopses  EvangeliccB,  p.  9,  and  foU. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES.     Many  of 


the  ancients  supposed  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets  to  produce  a  kind  of  music,  which  they 
called  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  They  attributed 
this  music  to  the  various  proportionate  impressions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  acting  at 
proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on  the 
harmonies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the 
celestial  bodies. 

HARMS,  Glaus,  a  distinguished  German  divine, 
was  bom  25th  May  1778,  at  Pahrstedt,  in  South 
Ditmarsoh.  In  1797  he  went  to  the  gymnasium 
at  Meldorf,  and  in  1799  to  the  university  of  Kiel. 
The  rationalism  of  the  time,  in  which  he  had 
been  to  some  extent  educated,  failed  to  give  him 
satisfaction ;  and  Schleiermacher's  Eeden  uber  die 
Religion  at  last  settled  his  faith.  After  supporting 
himself  as  family  tutor  from  1802  till  1806,  he  was 
appointed  Dean  of  Lunden,  in  Northern  Ditmarscb, 
whence'  he  was  called,  in  1816,  to  Kiel,  as  arch- 
deacon and  afternoon-preacher  in  the  Nicolai-Kirche. 
Next  year,  shortly  before  the  tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  he  issued,  in  defence  of 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  95  theses  under  the  title, 
Das  sind  die  95  Theses  oder  Streitsdtze  Dr  LutJier's, 
These  produced  a  deep  impression  throughout 
Germany,  and  brought  him  a  call  to  be  bishop  of  the 
consistory  about  to  be  instituted  for  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Russia.  This,  as  well  as  a  call  in  1834 
to  succeed  Schleiermacher  in  Trinity  Church,  Berlin, 
H.  refused.  In  1835,  he  was  made  chief  pastor  and 
provost  in  Kiel,  but  was  compelled  to  resign,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  almost  total  bhndness. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement,  devoted 
to  literary  activity.  He  died  1st  February  1855. 
H.'s  published  works  are  chiefly  sermons,  which  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
pulpit  eloquence  in  Germany.  Of  these,  the  most 
famous  are  his  Winterpostille  (1808,  6te  Aufl.  1846) 
and  Sommerpostille  (1815,  6te  Aufl.  1846),  to  which 
a  new  series  was  added — Neue  Winterpostille  (1826) 
■and  Jfeue  Sommerpostille  (1827). — On  H.'s  life  may 
be  consulted  Domer's  Blatter  der  Urinnerung  an 
das  Juhilaum  von  H.  (1842),  and  H.'s  Lebens- 
beschreibung,  verfasst  von  Vim  selbst  (1851). 

HA'EO,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Logroflo,  and  26  miles  west-north-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  prettily  situated  in  a  fertile  p]a,in  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hats,  leather,  brandy,  and  liqueurs.  Much  wine  is 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  6000. 

HAROERIS,  the  elder  Horas,  son  of  Seb,  the 
Egyptian  Saturn,  and  Nu,  or  Rhea,  said  to  have 
been  bom  on  the  second  day  of  the  epact.  He  was 
the  brother,  and  not  the  son,  of  Osiris,  from  whom 
he  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  inscriptions,  he 
is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Atum,  of  Ptah  or  Vulcan, 
and  Athor  or  Venus,  according  to  different  legends. 
He  was  also  lord  of  the  South  and  Nubia,  and 
particularly  ruler  over  the  heaven,  illuminating  the 
world  with  the  brightness  of  his  eyes.  As  such,  he 
was  identified  with  the  sun  and  Apollo,  and  repre- 
sented as  hawk-headed,  wearing  the  crown  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world.  His  name  is  also  found 
in  the  Greek  dedications  to  him  of  the  temples  of 
Ombos  and  ApoUinopolis  Parva.  His  connection 
with  the  sun  is,  however,  undoubted,  as  he  is  made 
on  one  inscription  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  type  of 
Mentu  Ea  or  Mars.  The  festival  of  his  eyes,  which 
mythically  represented  the  sun  and  moon,  took 
place  on  the  30th  Epiphi. — Birch,  Gallery  of  Anti- 
quities, i.  p.  36 ;  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs, 
iv.  p.  395. 

HAROLD  L  (1035^1040),  (surnamed  Harefoot, 
probably  on  accoimt  \of  his  swiftness  in  running), 
was  the  younger  of  Canute's  two  sons,  by  his  firat 
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■wife  Alfgiva.  According  to  agreement  on  Canute's 
second  marriage,  his  son  by  Emma  was  to  inherit 
the  English  as  well  as  the  Danish  throne :  this  son, 
Hardicanute,  was,  however,  in  Denmark  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death,  and  being  very  unpopular 
with  the  Danish  part  of  the  population  in  En^and, 
lost  half  of  his  kingdom.  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
led  the  cause  of  H.,  while  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin 
espoused  that  of  Hardicanute.  Civil  war  was 
happily  averted  by  a  compromise,  and  tlie  kingdom 
was  divided.  H.  took  London,  with  all  the  provinces 
north  of  the  Thames;  while  the  possession  of  the 
south  was  given  up  to  Emma  for  Hardicanute,  who 
fixed  her  residence  at  Winchester,  and  established 
her  authority  over  her  son's  share  of  the  partition. 
In  1037,  the  thanes  and  people  of  Wessex  submitted 
to  H.,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  all  England, 
though  it  is  stated  that  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Egelnoth,  at  first  refused  to  perform  tiie 
ceremony  himself,  or  to  allow  any  of  his  brother- 
bishops  to  do  so.  He  died  at  Oxford,  March  17, 1040. 

HAROLD  II.  was  the  second  son  of  the  powerful 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  was  bom  at  the  close  of 
the  10th  century.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  Witenagem6te  (q.  v,),  in  the  exercise 
of  its  rights,  set  aside  the  claims  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
and,  ignoring  the  reputed  bequest  of  the  late  sove- 
reign in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  elected 
H.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  Duke  William  imme- 
diately asserted  his  claim,  which  was  supported 
by  H.'s  brother  Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrade,  king 
of  Norway,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  duke's 
assistance  to  reinstate  the  former  in  the  government 
of  Northumbria.  Tostig  and  the  king  landed  on 
-the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  after  defeating  Morear 
and  Edwin,  Earls  of  Northiimbria  and  Mercia, 
advanced  to  York,  but  were  met  by  H.  at  Stansford- 
bridge,  and  totally  routed.  Three  weeks  afterwards, 
William  landed  in  England ;  the  contending  armies 
met  at  Senlac,  about  nine  miles  from  Hastings, 
where  H.'s  death  (October  14,  1066)  made  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  undisputed  ruler  of  England. 

HAE.P,  a  musical  stringed  instrument,  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  In  Egypt,  the  figure 
of  the  harp  is  found  dehneated  from  the  earliest 
ages  in  many  different  forms,  some  of  them  very- 
simple,  and  others  with  great  taste  and  orna- 
ment ;  some  played  on  while  standing,  others  while 
kneeling.  The  Celtic  bards  held  the  harp  in  the 
greatest  honour.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
instrument  has  disappeared,  but  it  is  still  ia  use  iu 
Wales,  and  to  some  extent  it  hngers  in  Ireland, 
where,  from  its  former  prevalence,  it  is  adopted  as 
a  national  symbol  The  old  Franks  and  Germans 
punished  those  severely  who  injured  a  harpist  io 
the  hand.  The  harp  was  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  psalms  sung  by  the  early  congregations  of 
Christians.  There  are  three  kmds  of  harps  now 
jjnown — the  ordinary  Italian  harp,  which  is  strung 
with  two  rows  of  wire-strings,  separated  by  a  double 
sounding-board ;  this  kind  is  now  little  used,  being 
very  imperfect.  The  double  harp,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  David's  harp,  is  a  more  useful  instrument, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  a  .sounding- 
board  and  gut-strings ;  it  is  always  timed  in  the 
principal  key  of  the  music,  while  the  strings  are 
altered  to  suit  any  modulations  out  of  the  key, 
by  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or  turning  the  tuning- 
pins  of  certain  notes.  These  defects  led  gradually 
to  the  invention  of  the  pedal  harp,  which  has  seven 
pedals,  by  which  each  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  in 
all  the  different  octaves,  can  be  made  a  semitone 
higher.  The  compass  of  the  pedal  harp  is  from 
contra  E  to  D  of  the  sixth  octave  above.  In  order 
to  have  the  B  flat,  it  must  be  tuned  in  the  key  of 
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E  flat.  The  music  for  the  harp*  is  written  14  the 
bass  ajid  treble  clef,  the  same  as  pianoforte  music. 
A  celebrated  harpist,  Hochbrucker,  in  DonauwSrth, 
invented  the  pedals  in  1720 ;  others  say  they  were 
invented  by  J.  Paul  Velter,  in  Numberg,  in  1730, 
who  at  least  added  the  piano  and  forte  pedal.  After 
numerous  attempts  at  further  improvements,  the 
harp  at  length  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  invention  of  the  double-action  pedal  harp  by 
Erard  in  Paris,  which  scarcely  leaves  anything  more 
to  be  desired.  By  means  of  Erard's  invention, 
each  string  can  be  sharpened  twice,  each  time  a 
semitone ;  so  that  tbe  C  string  may  be  C  flat,  its 
full  length,  C  natural  by  the  first  movement  of  the 
pedal,  and  C  sharp  by  the  next  movement.  The 
double-action  harp  is  tuned  with  aU  the  pedals 
half-down,  and  in  the  key  of  C  natural. 

HAEPE,  Jean  FKAN501S  de  la,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  November  20,  1739,  studied  at  the  College 
d'Harcourt,  and  led  for  some  time  a  rath^ 
chequered  life.  In  1762  he  published  a  volunie 
of  juvenile  poems,  and  in  the  following'  year  his 
tragedy  of  Warwick  appeared;  it  was  very  suc- 
cessful on  the  stage,  and  placed  to  his  account  both 
fame  and  money.  Excepting  the  JJycSe,  this  is  by 
far  the  best  of  his  works,  though  the  writing  has  but 
little  force.  Grimm  has  admirably  characterised 
the  play  as  '  le  coup  d'essais  d'un  jeune  homme  de 
soixante  aus.'  La  H.'s  three  subsequent  plays, 
written  in  the  same  vein,  TimoUon,  Pliaramond, 
and  Oustave  Wasa,  entirely  failed.  The  work  that 
preserves  his  name,  and  has  given  him  a  perma- 
nent position  among  the  literati  of  France,  is  his 
LycSe,  ou  Gours  de  Literature,  which,  in  default 
of  a  better,  has  tiU  lately  been  their  only  reliable 
work  of  haute  critique.  That  portion  which  relates 
to  ancient  literature  is  of  little  valtie,  and  that  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  contemporary  writers 
is  entirely  worthless,  owing  to  the  bitterness  and 
pride  of  the  critic,  who  could  see  nothing  great  or 

food  in  the  works  of  a  rival  or  fellow-labourer, 
'he  LQtervening  portion  is,  however,  of  great  value 
to  the  student,  giving,  for  the  time,  a  complete 
critical  history  of  French  literature.  The  book  will 
also  be  found  serviceable  to  the  student  of  the  lan- 
guage. At  its  commencement,  the  Pevolution  found 
no  more  ardent  admirer  than  La  H. ;  but  when  he 
was  cast  into  prison — where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  a  fellow-captive,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Brieux — for  refusing  to  countenance 
the  extremes  to  which  democracy  was  leading,  his 
views  entirely  changed,  and  he  became  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  church  and  crown.  La  H.  died  February 
11,  1803. 

HABPEB'S  PEBEY,  a  village  in  Virginia, 
North  America,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shenandoah 
with  the  Potomac,  where  the  latter  passes  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  53  nules  norS.- 
west  from  Washington.  Its  fine  scenery  has  been 
celebrated  by  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  here  crosses  the 
Potomac.  It  is  the  site  of  a  government  foundry, 
armoury,  and  arsenal,  which  were  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  TJnited  States  troops  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war ;  and  has  since  witnessed 
various  struggles.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  John 
Brown's  aboEtion  raid  in  "Virginia,  1858.   Pop.  4000. 

HARPO'CRATES,  the  name  given  by  Greek 
writers  to  the  younger  Horns,  the  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  calling  him  Har  pa  khrut,  '  Horns  the 
child,' the  son  of  Isis.  See  Hortts.  According  to 
the  legend,  he  was  a  younger  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
who,  having  placed  an  amulet  round  her  neck,  gave 
birth  to  him  at  the  winter  solstice.  He  is  described 
by  Plutarch  as  lame  ia  the  lower  limbs  when  bom, 
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to  indicate  tlie  weak  and  tender  shootinga  of  com. 
He  is  represented  as  a  child  wearing  the  skull-cap  or 
paehent,  the  crown  of  the  upper  and  lower  world, 
and  holding  in  his  hands  the  whip  and  crook,  to 
expel  enl  ilifluences.  At  the  right  side  of  his  head 
bis  hair  is  gathered  into  a  sin^lelock,  and  Ha  finger 
is  placed  on  his  mouth,  an  action  indicative  of  youth, 
and  mistaken  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  writers 
for  that  of  silence,  of  which  they  made  H.  the 
divinity.  Sometimes  he  wears  an  amulet  in  shape 
of  a  vase  round  his  neck.  The  temple  at  Kdfou  or 
Apollinopolis  Magna  was  dedicated  to  him,  and  in 
the  sculpWres  he  symliolises  the  sun  in  the  earliest 
hours  of  the  day.  Be  has  generally  been  considered 
to  be  the  winter  sun,  but  rather  represents  the 
feeble  and  nascent  sun  of  the  later  mythology. 
Lions  were  placed  under  his  throne;  cynocephali 
are  said  to  oe  dedicated  to  him,  probably  from 
confounding  Tiim  with  the  lunar  god  Khons;  and 
the  lotus,  on  which  he  is  often  depicted  sitting,  and 
which  was  thought  to  open  at  sunrise  and  dose 
at  sunset,  was  parbieulaaly  sacred  to  him.  So  was 
the  Persea,  or  GasHa  FiatuXaris.  His  worship  was 
introduced  as  part  of  the  Isiac  cult  into  Borne, 
and  he  was  supposed  to  be  very  efficacious  in  giving 
dreams ;  an  emct  of  the  people  being,  however, 
directed  ^.gainst  it  in  the  consulship  of  Grabinius. 
In  the  cransulship  of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  his  worship 
was  driven  from  the  Capitol;  but  he  was  very 
popular  in  the  days  of  Flmy.  Although  the  name 
of  H.  is  not  mentioned  earlier  than  Eratosthenes, 
yet  as  he  menlaons  it  as  part  of  that  of  an  ancient 
monarch,  it  was  undoubtedly  of  high  antiquity. 

Birch,  Gallery  of  Antiquities,  i.  p.  37 ;  Wilkinson, 
Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Oust.,  iv.  p.  405;  lablonski, 
JPantheon,  i.  p.  241. 

HAEPOO'N,  the  weapon  with  which  whales  and 
othOT  large  cetaceans  are  killed.    See  Whale. 

HABP-SHELIi  {ffa^a),  a  genus  of  gastero- 
podous  moUusos  of  the  whelk  family  [Buccinidcs), 
having  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell  very  large,  the 
shell  ribbed  longitudinally,  the  foot  of  the  animal 
very  large.  The  species,  which  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and 
partloularly  at  the  Mauritius.    The  shells  are  much 
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prized  for  their  great  beauty,  but  must  he  ke^t  in 
drawers,  and  not  exposed  to  light,  or  their  deficate 
and  brilliant  colours  wUl  fade. 

HA'RPSICHOBD,  a  keyed  musical  instrument, 
formerly  in  extensive  use,  but  now  little  known. 
In  shape  it  was  exaqJJy  like  a  grand  pianoforte,  to 
which  its  internal  arrangements  were  also  similar. 
The  sound  from  the  strui|s  was  produced  by  a  small 
piece  of  crow-quill,  or  a  piece  of  Jiard  leather,  which 
projected  out  of  a  slip  of  wood,  called  the  jack,  that 
stood  upright  between  the  strings,  and  was  pushed 
upwards  by  the  key,  till  the  (luiU,  or  leather, 
twitched  the  string,  causing  a  brilliant,  but  some- 
what harsh  sound,  entirely  deficient  of  any  means 
of  modification,  in  respect  to  loudness  or  softness. 


Specimens  of  the  harpsichord,  although  now  becoming 
more  rare,  are  still  to  he  found  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  rather  as  articles  of  vertu  or  euriosity, 
than  as  useful  musical  instruments.  Many  Italian 
and  Dutch  harpsichords  were  highly  ornamented  by 
the  most  eminent  artists  with  valuable  oil-paintings 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid.  The  date  of  the  mvention 
of  the  harpsichord  is  uncertain.  Before  the  15th  c, 
there  is  no  trace  of  its  existence.  It  was  introduced 
into  Euriand  early  in  the  ITUi  century.  In  the 
18th  c,  Kirkman,  and  later,  Broadwood  and  Schudi, 
were  the  famous  makers  in  London,  After  the 
invention  of  the  pianoforte,  the  harpsichord  and  all 
instruments  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  the  spinet, 
were  in  time  entirely  superseded.  See  PiAlfOPOKTB. 
HARPY,  a  fabulous  creature  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, considered  as  a  minister  of  the  vengeance 
of  ike  gods.  Various  accounts  are  g;iveu  of  the 
numbers  and  parentage  of  the  Harpies.  Homer 
mentions  but  one,  Hesiod  enumerates  two — ^AiSllo 
and  Okypete,  daughters  of  Thaumas  by  the  Ooeanid 
Electra,  fair-haired  and  winged  maidens,  very 
swift  of  flight.  Three  are  sometimes  recognised 
by  later  writers,  who  call  them  variously  daughters 
of  Foseiden  sr  of  Typhon,  and  describe  them  as 
hideous  mmmietB  with  wings,  of  fierce  and  loath- 
some aspect,  -with  their  faces  pale  vith  hunger, 
living  in  an  atmosjpbere  t£  filth  aad.  stench,  and 
contaminating  everjiWi^  that  iJlae^  approached. 
The  most  celebrated  tcadition  SE^arding  the  Harpies 

is  connected  with  the  hlind  Phmeus, , 

whose  jneals  Itiey  canied  off  as  soon 

as  they  were  spread  for  him;  a  plague 

from  wMeh  he  was  ddlivered  by  Ae 

Ai^ooaaiB,  on  )u8  engaging  to  juxniin 

their  iquesb     "the  Boreads  Zetes  and 

Calais  attacked  the  Haa^oes,  hut  spaml 

their  lives  on  their  promising  to  cease 

from  molesting  Phineus. — ^A  harpy  in  heraldry  is 

represented  as  a  vulture,  with  the  head  and  breast 

of  a  woman. 


Harpy. 


Harpy  Eagle  [Barpyia  destructor) : 

From  a  specimen  in  the  Koyal  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 

Park,  1851. 

The  name  H.  has  also  been  given  in  modem 
times   to   some  of  the  Falconidce,  as  the  Marsh 
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Haxrier  (see  Hakkieb)  of  Europe,  and  the  H.  or 
H.  Eagle  of  South.  America  {Harpyia  destructor 
or  Thrasaetus  harpyia),  au  inhabitant  of  the  great 
tropical  forests,  where  it  preys  chiefly  on  quad- 
rupeds, and  to  a  large  extent  on  sloths  and  young 
deer.  Of  all  birds,  it  has  the  most  terrific  beak 
and  talons.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  eagle ;  is 
short-winged  and  short-legged ;  the  upper  mandible 
greatly  hooked;  the  feathers  of  the  head  capable 
of  being  erected  into  a  great  ruff  and  crest.  It  has 
not  so  elegant  a  form  as  the  true  eagles,  but  is 
probably  equal  to  any  of  them  in  strength  and 
courage.  When  adult,  it  is  generally  of  a  blackish 
slate  colour,  with  gray  bead,  and  white  breast  and 
belly.    It  makes  its  nest  in  trees. 

HARQTTEBUSS.    See  Aeqotbuss. 

H A'RBiIEIl,  a  variety  of  dog  used  for  hare-hunt- 
ing, whence  its  name ;  probably  of  the  same  origin 
with  the  Eoxhound  (q.  v.)— from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  size — or  perhaps  partly  derived 
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from  the  beagle.  It  does  not  exceed  18  inches 
in  height  at  the  shoulder,  but  otherwise  greatly 
resembles  the  foxhound,  even  in  colours.  It  is  not 
so  swift  as  the  foxhound.  Its  scent,  however,  is 
extremely  keen,  which  enables  it  to  foUow  aU  the 
doublings  of  the  hare. 

Persons  hunting  with  harriers  are  exempt  from 
taking  out  a  game  licence.     See  Haeks. 

HABBIEK  [Circus],  a  genus  of  Falconidce,  alh'ed 


Hen  Harrier  [Circus  cyaneus). 

to   Buzzards  (q.  v.),   but  differing  from  them  in 
the  more  slender  form  of  the  body,  longer  and 
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more  slender  legs,  longer  wings  and  tail,  and  in 
having  the  feathers  around  the  eyes  placed  in  a 
radiatmg  manner,  somewhat  as  in  owls,  a  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other 
Ealconidffi.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  low 
flight,  skimming  along  the  ground  in  pursuit  of 
small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  &c.  The  Maesh  H.  (C. 
ceruginosus),  also  called  the  MooE  Buzzard,  and 
sometimes  the  Haepy  and  the  Duck  Hawk,  is  the 
largest  British  species,  being  about  21 — 23  inches 
long.  The  head  of  the  adult  male  is  yellowish 
white. — The  Hen  H.  (0.  cyaneus)  is  18  or  20  inches 
long,  the  adult  male  of  an  almost  uniform  gray 
colour,  the  female  brown.  The  female  is  known 
as  the  Ringtail,  from  a  rust-coloured  ring  formed 
by  the  tips  of  the  tail-feathers.  The  Hen  H. 
derives  its  name  from  its  frequent  depredations  in 
poultry-yards.  The  male  of  the  Hen  H.  is  called 
the  Blue  Hawh  in  Scotland. 

HARRI-KARI  (Happy  Despatch),  the  term 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  official  suicides  in  Japan. 
According  to  Dr  Macgowan,  the  Japanese  estimate 
the  number  of  these  suicides  at  500  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  suicides  by  hanging  or  drowning.  AU 
military  men,  and  persons  holding  civil  offices  under 
the  government,  are  boimd,  when  they  have  com- 
mitted any  offence,  to  rip  themselves  up,  which 
they  do  by  two  gashes,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  but 
not  until  they  have  received  an  order  from  the 
court  to  that  effect ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate 
this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
deprived  of  their  place  and  property.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  upon  the  death  of  superiors  or  masters, 
the  same  operation  is  self-inflicted  by  those  who 
desire  to  exhibit  devotion  and  attachment ;  some- 
times also,  in  consequence  of  a  disgrace  or  affront, 
it  is  resorted  to,  when  no  other  resource  presents. 

HARRINGTOlir,  James,  au  English  political 
writer,  was  bom  in  Northamptonshire,  of  a  good 
family,  m  1611,  studied  at  Oxford  under  the 
celebrated  Chillingworth,  and,  at  the  termination 
of  his  university  career,  proceeded  to  visit  the 
continent.  His  travels  embraced  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Denmark,  France,  and  Italy.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  part  with 
the  parliament,  and  in  1646  was  appointed  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  one  of  the  personal 
attendants  of  the  monarch.  After  the  execution 
of  Charles,  he  withdrew  from  public  notice,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  elaboration  and  completion 
of  his  political  system.  The  result  was  his  famous 
Oceana,  a  kind  of  political  romance,  on  the  plan  of 
Plato's  Atlantis.  The  work  was  first  published 
in  1656,  and  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell,  who  read 
it,  but  was  not  overweU  pleased  with  its  strait- 
laced  and  somewhat  finical  republicanism,  and  its 
animadversions  upon  usurpation.  'The  gentleman 
must  not  think,'  the  Protector  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  to  cheat  me  of  my  power  and  authority ;  for 
what  I  have  won  by  the  sword,  I  wiU  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  scribbled  out  of.'  Hume  allows  it  to 
be  'a  work  of  genius  and  invention,'  and  Dugald 
Stewart  caUs  it '  one  of  the  boasts  of  Enghsh  litera- 
ture.' HaUam's  verdict  is  less  favourable ;  he  pro- 
nounces the  author  to  be  in  general  '  prolix,  dull 
pedantic,  yet  seldom  profound  p  but  he  admits  that 
he  '  sometimes  redeems  himself  by  just  observations ' 
After  the  publication  of  Oceana,  H.  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  diffusing  his  republican  opinions, 
founded  a  club  caUed  the  '  Rota,'  fell  under  sus- 
picion after  the  Restoration,  and  was  imprisoned 
but  afterwards  released.  Meanwhile,  however,  an 
attack  of  msanity  had  supervened,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  He  died  at  Westminster, 
September  11, 1677.    An  edition  of  his  writings  was 
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published  Iw  Toland  in  1700,  and  a  more  complete 
one  by  Dr  Birch  in  1737.  The  best  edition  is  prob- 
ably that  by  HoUia  (with  Toland's  Life),  in  1771. 

HABBIS,  James,  an  English  philologist  and 
logician,  the  eldest  son  of  James  Harris,  Esq.,  of 
Close,  Salisbury,  was  born  July  20,  1709.  His 
mother  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Ashley  Cooper, 
sister  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Charac- 
(eristics.  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury,  and 
Wadham  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law ;  but  his  father  having  died  in 
1734,  leaving  him  a  handsome  fortune,  ne  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  gave  his 
whole  time,  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  to  the 
study  of  his  favourite  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  In 
1745  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Sandford,  near  Bridgewater,  by  whom  he  had  five 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Ids  only  son,  became 
the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  In  1761,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Christchurch,  which  seat 
he  retained  until  his  death.  In  1762,  he  was 
appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  next 
year.  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1774,  Secretary 
and  Comptroller  to  the  queen.  He  died  in  1780. 
He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  Hermes,  or 
a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Language  and 
Universal  Orammar,  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
published  in  1751.  '  It  is  written,'  says  Coleridge, 
'with  the  precision  of  Aristotle  and  the  elegance 
of  Quintilian.'  ■  He  had  previously  published  three 
treatises — On  Art;  On  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry; 
and  On  Happiness.  In  1775  appeared  his  essay  On 
Philosophical  Arrangements,  part  of  a  large  projected 
work  on  the  Logical  System  of  Aristotle.  His  last 
work,  entitled  Philological  Inquiries  (1780),  consists 
of  a  series  of  criticisms  and  comments  on  the  prin- 
cipal ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  authors.  His 
works,  with  Life  by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury, were  published  at  London  in  1801. 

HA'ERIS,  or  HEEEIS,  a  district  or  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides,  comprises  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Lewis  and  a  number  of 
adjacent  islets.     See  Lbwis. 

HA'RRISBURG,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
United  States,  America,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  magnificent  scenery  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  Eiver,  95  miles  west-north-west  of 
Philadelphia,  lat.  40°  16'  N.,  long.  76°  50'  W.  It 
has  a  handsome  state-house,  a  coi^-house,  jail,  state 
arsenal,  state  limatio  asylum,  numerous  churches, 
several  academies,  eight  or  ten  newspaper-offices, 
a  railway  bridge,  2876  feet  in  length,  and  seven 
diverging  railways.  It  was  settled  in  1733  by  John 
Harris,  an  Englishman,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Penns,  the  original  European  settlers  of  Peimsyl- 
vania.    Pop.  in  1860,  13,406. 

HARRISON,,  JoHir,  a  celebrated  mechanician, 
was  bom  at  Faulby,  near  Pontefraot,  Yorkshire,  in 
1693.  His  mechanical  genius,  which  early  displayed 
itself,  led  him  to  study  the  construction  of  clocks 
and  watches,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  as  much  as 
possible  their  errors  and  irregularities,  and  by  1726 
he  had  effected  considerable  improvements  in  their 
structure.  In  1714,  the  government  had  offered 
prizes  of  £10,000,  £15,000,  and  £20,000  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  for  determining  the  longitude 
within  60,  40,  or  30  miles  respectively.  After 
.  repeated  attempts,  H.  constructed  a  chronometer, 
which,  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  in  1761 — 1762,  was 
found  to  determine  the  longitude  within  18  miles ; 
he  therefore  claimed  the  reward  of  £20,000,  which, 
after  a  delay  caused  by  another  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
and  further  trials,  was  awarded  to  Mm  in  1765 — 
£10,000  to  be  paid  on  H.'s  explaining  the ,  principle 


of  construction  of  his  chronometer,  and  £10,000 
whenever  it  was  ascertained  that  the  instrument 
could  be  made  by  others.  The  success  of  H.'s 
chronometer  is  owing  to  his  application  of  the  com- 
pensation curb  to  the  balance  wheel,  and  on  the 
same  principle  he  invented  the  gridiron  pendulum 
for  clocks.  These,  along  with  his  other  inventions, 
the  going  fusee  and  the  remontoir  escapement,  were 
considered  to  be  the  most  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of ,  watches  of  the  last 
century  (see  Horoloqy).  H.  died  in  fi,ed  Lion 
Square,  London,  in  1776. 

HARRISON,  William  Henby,  ninth  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  in  Vir- 
ginia, not  far  from  Richmond,  in  1773.  He  served  in 
the  capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wayne  in 
the  war  against  the  Indians  which  terminated  in  1795. 
In  1801,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  which  responsible  position  he  held  more 
than  ten  years.  In  1811,  in  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  he  defeated  the  Indians  under  the 
command  of  the  famous  Tecumseh.  After  General 
Hull's  surrender  in  1812,  H.  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  north-western  frontier, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  he  was  made 
major-general  in  March  1813.  In  1824,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  soon 
after  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  nulitary  committee. 
He  was  nominated  in  1836  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency, by  the  party  opposed  to  Mr  Van  Buren,  and 
although  defeated  in  the  election  of  that  year, 
became  again  the  nominee  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1840;  and  in  the  subsequent  election  was  chosen 
president  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  John  Tyler 
of  Virginia  being  associated  with  him  as  vice- 
president.  H.  was  inaugurated  at  Washington  on 
March  4,  1841;  but  he  died  before  a  month  had 
elapsed ;  and  according  to  a  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, Mr  Tyler  became  president  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  four  years. 

HA'RROGATE,  HARROWGATE,  or  HIGH 
HAEEOGATE,  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  20  miles 
west  of  York  city,  is  celebrated  for  sulphureous  and 
chalybeate  springs.  The  sulphureous  springs  are 
also  saline,,  and  of  laxative  and  diuretic,  quality, 
while  the  chalybeate  waters  are  tonic.  H.  is  a  very 
agreeable  residence,  the  surrounding  country  being 
full  of  beauty  and  interest ;  it  is  largely  frequented 
by  visitors  in  summer,  and  is  now  easUy  accessible 
by  the  railway  from  Leeds  to  Doncaster.  The 
waters  are  of  considerable  activity,  and  should  only 
be  taken  under  medical  advice.  They  are  used  both 
externally  and  internally,  and  are  in  great  repute  in 
many  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  some  cases  of 
dyspeptic  disorders,  scrofula,  gout,  &o.  Harrogate 
springs  were  discovered  in  1571.  A  local  report  on 
their  virtues,  with  analyses  in  detail,  by  Professor 
Hoffman,  was  pubhshed  in  1854.  Pop.  of  township, 
about  4000.      . 

HARROW,  an  agricultural  implement,  used  for 
smoothing  and  pulverising  ploughed  land,  and  for 
covering  the  seeds  previously  sown.  It  consists  of  a 
frame  of  a  square  or  rhombic  form,  in  which  are 
fixed  rows  of  teeth,  or  tines,  projecting  downwards. 
The  harrow  is  a  very  ancient  implement,  having 
been  in  use  beyond  the  dawn  of  history ;  but  as  in 
early  times  only  the  lighter  soils  were  cultivated, 
it  often  consisted  of  bushes,  or  branches  of  trees, 
which  merely  scratched  the  ground.  Subsequently, 
we  find  a  wooden  frame  and  wooden  tines  in  use ; 
next,  the  wooden  frame  with  iron  tines,  a  form  of 
the  instrument  very  much  used  at  the  present  day, 
and  especially  in  favour  for  light  soils.  For  heavy 
soils,  the  harrow  constructed  wholly  of  iron  is  most 
used,  as  it  is  heavier  and  does  more  execution ;  and 
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of  this  sort  the  zigzag  form  made  by  Mr  Howard 
of  Bedford  is  preferred.  The  Howard  harrow  has 
the  tines  so  arranged  that  no  one  follows  in  the 
track  of  another,  but  each  has  a  separate  line  of 
action,  which  greatly  dimioishes  the  risk  of  any 


Howard's  Harrow. 

portion  of  the  surface  escaping  pulverisation.  A 
'  brake '  is  a  large  harrow  used  for  breaking  down 
rough  or  hard  land.  The  '  chain-harrow,'  which  is 
a  congeries  of  iron  rings,  is  useful  for  coverimg  grass- 
seeds,  and  especially  for  separating  weeds  from  the 
earth  or  clods  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 

HAREOW-ON-THE-HILL,  a  village  of 
Middlesex,  England,  is  finely  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  small  eminence  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
of  London,  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  Eail- 
way.  Pop.  about  5000.  The  vUlage  derives  its 
celebrity  solely  from  the  grammar-school  founded 
here,  in  1571,  by  John  Lyon,  »  wealthy  yeoman  of 
the  pai-ish.  The  school  was  origtoally  intended  to 
afford  a  gratuitous  education  to  poor  boys  belong- 
ing to  the  parish,  and  is  still  nominally  free  to 
all  the  boys  of  the  parish,  but,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  has  been  diverted  from  its  primary  pur- 
pose, and  is  now  chiefly  attended  by  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  possesses  a  very  high 
reputation.  It  has  several  exhibitions  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Among  the  eminent  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  H.  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  Dr  Parr,  Lord  Byron,  George 
Canning,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

HARRY,  Blind,  a  Scottish  minstrel  of  the  15th 
century.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  life 
beyond  what  is  told  by  Dr  John  Major  (or  Mair)  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  published  in  1521.  'When 
I  was  a  child,'  he  says,  '  Henry,  a  man  blind  from 
his  birth,  who  hved  by  telling  tales  before  princes 
and  peers,  wrote  a  whole  book  of  WUUam  Wallace, 
weaving  the  common  stories  (which  I,  for  one,  only 
partly  beheve)  into  vernacular  poetry,  in  which  he 
was  skilled.'  In  1490—1492,  Blind  Harry  is  found 
at  the  court  of  King  James  IV.,  receiving  occasional 
gratuities  of  five,  mne,  and  eighteen  shiflings.  The 
poem  attributed  to  him.  The  Life  of  thai  Noble 
Champion  of  Scotland,  Sir  William  Wallace,  Knight, 
was  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year  1488, 
when  it  was  copied  by  John  Ramsay.  This  copy, 
the  oldest  MS.  of  the  work  now  known  to  exist, 
does  not  ascribe  it  to  BUnd  Harry,  nor  is  his  name 
given  to  it  in  the  earlier  printed  editions.  The 
poem,  which  contains  11,861  lines,  of  ten  syllables 
each,  is  written  in  rhjrming  couplets.  The  language 
is  frequently  obscure,  and  sometimes  unintelligible, 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  written  with  vigour; 
in  some  passages,  it  kindles  into  poetry ;  and  it  is 
altogether  a  surprising  performance,  if  we  receive 
it  as  the  composition  of  one  who  was  born  blind. 
The  author  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 


metrical  romances  which  were  the  popular  literature 
of  the  time,  and  he  makes  repeated  appeals  to  two 
Latin  lives  of  Wallace,  one  by  his  schoolfellow, 
Master  John  Blair,  another  by  Sir  Thomas  Gray, 
parson  of  Liberton.  But  the  poem  has  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  history;  it  is  full  of  gross 
mistakes  or  misrepresentations  of  facts  known  to 
every  one,  and  it  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  wild  and  sanguinary  legends 
which  two  caituries  had  gathered  round  the  name 
of  the  martyred  hero  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  national 
life.  The  work  is  believed  to  have  been  printed  in 
the  Scottish  capital  as  early  as  1520,  but  no  perfect 
copy  is  known  to  be  preserved  of  any  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  Edinburgh  in  1570,  bearing  the  title  of 
The  Actis  and  Deidis  of  the  Maist  JRliister  and  Vail- 
yeand  Campioun  Schir  William  Wallace,  Knicht  of 
Mllerrslie.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 
1594,  1601,  1620,  1648,  1673,  and  1758 ;  at  Glasgow, 
in  1665  and  1699 ;  at  Aberdeen,  in  1630 ;  and  at 
Perth  in  1790.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr 
Jamieson  (from  the  MS.  of  1488),  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1820,  in  1  vol.  4to.  The  work  was 
for  about  200  years  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Scot- 
land, but  gradually  fell  into  neglect  as  its  language, 
never  very  easy,  ceased  to  be  understood  except 
by  scholars.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  a  modern- 
ised version  by  William  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield, 
published  at  Glasgow  in  1722,  with  the  title  of  A 
New  Editicm  of  the  Life  and  Heroic  Actions  of  the 
Eenoun'd  Sir  William  Wallace.  This  is  a  poor  per- 
formance, but  it  continued  to  be  widely  circulated 
among  the  Scottish  people  almost  to  oiu'  own  day. 

HART,  the  name  given  to  the  Stag  (q.  v.)  or  male 
of  the  red  deer,  from  the  age  of  six  years,  when  the 
crown  or  surroyal  of  the  antler  begins  to  appear. 
Great  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  names  proper  to  deer  at  different  ages, 
and  GuiUim,  in  his  Heraldry,  defines  hart  as  above, 
rebutting  the  notion  'that  a  stagge,  of  what  age 
soever  he  be,  shall  not  be  called  a  hart  until  the 
king  or  queen  have  hunted  him ; '  but  '  if  the  king 
or  queen  do  chase  or  hunt  him,  and  he  escape 
away  ahve,  then  after  such  hunting  or  chasing  he  is 
called  a  hart  royalV 

HART,  Solomon  Albxandee,  R.A.,  an  English 
painter,  of  Jewish  origin,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  in 
Devonshire,  April  1806,  entered  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  in  1823,  and  exhibited  his  first  oil-picture, 
'  Instruction,'  in  1828.  Since  then,  he  has  painted, 
among  other  works,  'The  Elevation  of  the  Law' 
(1830);  'Isaac  of  York  in  the  Donjon  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf '  (1830) ;  '  English  Nobility  privately  receiving 
the  Cathohc  Communion '  (1831) ;  '  Eleanor  sucking 
the  Poison  from  Edward's  Arm  ; '  '  Milton  visiting 
GaMeo  in  Prison'  (1847) ;  and  '  The  Three  Inventors 
of  Printmg'  (1852).  In  1835,  H.  was  elected  an 
Associate,  in  1840  an  R.A.,  and  in  1855  he  suc- 
ceeded Leslie  as  Professor  of  Painting  in  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  picturesque  vigour  and  technical 
power  are  vmiversally  acknowledged. 

HARTEBEEST.    See  Kaama. 

HA'RTFORD,  a  city,  and  one  of  the  two  capitals 
of  Connecticut,  United  States,  America,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank,  and  50  miles  from  the  mouth, 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation,  and  distant  111  miles  north-east  from 
New  York.  The  legislature  meets  here  and  at 
New  Haven  alternately.  It  has  a  handsome  state 
house,  city  hall,  arsenal,  deaf  and  dumb  asylum, 
an  admirable  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  Episcopsd 
college,  numerous  churches,  a  free  library,  ajid 
many  banks  and  insurance  offices.  It  has  a  large 
trade  and  many  flourishing  manufactories,  among 
which  is  the  large  establishment  for  the  making  of 
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Celt's  fireannBi  The  various  manufactures  amount 
to  over  £1,000^00  per  annum.  Railways  connect 
the  city  witii  all  New  England,  and  many  lines  of 
steam-Doats,  packets,  and  sailing-vessels  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce.  Tobacco  and  silk  are  among 
its  exports,  amd  its  manufactures  of  cotton,  books, 
carriages,  clocks,  machinery,  &c.,  are  distributed 
over  tlie  whole  continent.  H.  ia  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  New  England,  the  seat  of  early  Puritanism, 
where  were  enacted  the  famous  'Blue  Laws.''  It 
was  also  the  seat  of  the  Hartford  Convention  {q.  v.). 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION,  in  the  poUtioal 
history  of  the  United  States,  was  an  assemblage  of 
delegates  from  the  New  England  Sta/tes,  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  December  15^  1814.  This  convention 
was  proposed  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
which  appointed  delegates  from  that  state.  The 
government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr  Madison,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  for  injuries  to  commerce  growing 
out  of  the  war  with  France,  and  the  impressment 
of  American  seamen  by  British  men-of-war.  Of 
the  two  American  political  parties,  the  Democratic 
favoured  France,  while  the  Federalists  took  the  part 
of  England.  As  the  war  destroyed  commerce  and 
the  fisheries,,  the  chief  interests  of  New  England, 
which  was  also  Federalist  ia  politics,  there  was  a 
violent  opposition.  The  governors  of  these  states 
would  not  allow  the  mihtia  to  leave  them,  and 
complained  that  while  their  people  were  taken  by 
conscriptions,  their  own  coasts  were  left  undefended. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  convention  was  to  devise 
means  of  security  and  defence.  George  Cabot  of 
Massachusetts  was  elected  president,  and  Theodore 
Dwight  of  Connecticut,  secretary.  It  sat  20  days 
with  closed  doors,  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  a 
treasonable  character,  it  was  watched  by  a  military 
officer  of  the  government.  The  convention,  at  rising, 
proposed  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution — 
free  populatioa  as  the  basis  of  representation,  a 
single  term  for  the  presidency,  to  exellude  foreigners 
from  office,  to  limiit  embargoes  to  SO  days,  and  to 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  congresa  to  admit  new 
states,  make  war,  &e.  Though  no  treasonable  act 
was  committed,  and  no  treasonable  iiubention  proved, 
the  Federalist  party  never  recovered  from  the  odium 
of  its  opposition  to  the  goveinimenit,  and  '  Hartford 
Convention  FederaiKst.'  has  been  tothis  day  a  term 
of  reproach. 

HA'RTLEPOOL,  a  muracipal  temmgh,  seaport, 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  north  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Tees-,  20-  miles  east-south-east  of 
Durham.  It  consists  of  one  principal,  and  of  several 
smaller  streets,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
walls.  The  harbour  is  safe,  and  easily  accessible ; 
extensive  docks  have  recently  beem  etwstnnicted. 
Fishing  is  here  carried  on  with  success.  The 
facilities  afforded  by  H.  for  sea-bathing  formerly 
attracted  many  visitors  hither  during  the  summer 
months ;  but  since  its  recent  commercial  revival, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  railways  connecting  it 
with  the  coal-mines  of  Durham,  it  is  no  longer 
visited  for  that  purpose.  In,  1861,  12,748  vessels, 
of  1,726,258  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  ports  of 
H.  and  West  Hartlepool  (q,  v.)i  The  trade  of  H. 
is  chiefly  in  coaL  Pop.  of  municipal  borough.  (1861) 
12,346. 

HARTLEPOOL,  West,  a  modem  market-town 
and  seaport  in  the  county  of  Durham,  situated  one 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  borough  of 
Hartlepool,  and  within  the  township  of  Stranton. 
It  has  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few 
years,  having  been  founded  by  Ralph  Ward  Jack- 
son, Es%,,an  enterprising  railway  speculator,  in  1847. 


It  consists  of  one  principal  and  several  diverging 
streets,  and  possesses  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic 
church,  several  large  hotels  and  dissenting  chapels, 
a  theatre,  Athenteum,  and  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Custom-house,  Market-house,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  had  (in  1861)  a  population  of  13,601. 
The  first  harbour  was  constructed  here  in  1847,  of 
12  acres,  and  has  since  been  enlarged  to  44  acres. 
There  are  one  coal  and  two  merchandise  docks, 
covering  an  area  of  32  acres,  besides  timber-docks, 
ponds,  and  yards,  of  44  acres,  and  two  large  graving- 
docks.  The  whole  area  occupied  by  these  worlS, 
including  the  floor  area  of  two  gigantic  warehouses 
recently  built,  ia  245  acres.  In  1847,  the  number  of 
ships  entering  the  port  was  460;  in  1861,  it  was 
5964.  In  the  former  year,  the  coal  shipped  here 
amounted  to  54,202  tons ;  in  the  latter  year,  to 
975,319  tons.  The  foreign  merchandise  exports  fxcaa 
the  mauuf  aoturina  districts  vid  West  H.  commenced 
in  1853,  in  which  year  their  declared  value  was 
£23,846  ;  in  1861,  it  was  £5,926,909.  In  the  former 
year,  83,010  qrs.  of  grain  were  imported,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  204,724  qrs.  Besides  coal,  the  following 
are  the  principal  imports:  Flax  and  hemp,  grain, 
timber,  butter,  cheese,  fruit,  cattle,  tallow,  yeast, 
iron,,  zine,  &c. ;  the  exports  consisting  of  wooUen,, 
cotton  goods,  copper,  cement,  drugs,  machinery, 
earthen-ware,  yam,  hides,  &c. ;  the  trade  being 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  with  the  Baltic  ports, 
Cronstadt,  St  Petersburg,  and  Danzig,  and  with 
Hamburg  and  Rotterdam.  Iron  ship-building  is 
carried  on  here  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  are 
large  iron-foundries  and  cement-works,  but  no 
other  naanufactories. 

HARTLEY,  Davtd,  a  celebrated  mental  philo- 
sopher of  last  century,  was  bom  August  30,  1705. 
His  father  was  vicar  of  Armley,  in  Yorkshire.  At  15, 
he  entered  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a 
feUow  of  the  college.  He  studied  at  first  for  the 
church,  but  his  turn  for  original  and  independent 
thinking  led  him  to  dissent  from  some  points  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  he,  in  consequence, 
had  to  abandon  his  original  intention.  What  his 
precise  difficulties  were,  we  are  not  informed ;  we 
know  only  that,  in  his  mature  years,  he  impugned 
the  eternity  of  heU-punishment,  maintaining  the- 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  damned.  In  all  other 
points,  his  published  opinions  coincided  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  continued  to  the  last 
a  member  of  the  church.  He  finally  chose  the 
profession  of  medicine,  in  which  he  attained  con- 
siderable eminence.  He  practised  as  a  physician 
successively  at  Newark,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  in 
London,  and  at  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  25tlv 
of  August  1757,  at  the  age  of  52  years. 

His  work  on  the  mind,  entitled  Oiservaiions  on 
Man,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  was  begun  when  he 
was  about  25,  and  occupied  his  thoughts  for  1& 
years.  It  was  published  in  1749.  The  first  part 
relates  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
is  the  reaUy  important  and  original  part.  The 
second  part  treats  of  religion  and  morals,  and  might 
have  been  written  by  any  orthodox  clergyman,  if 
we  except  the  opinion  above  stated  with  reference 
to  future  punishment. 

His  handling  of  the  mind  turns  throughout  upoi» 
two  theories  or  hypotheses,  which  have  very  different 
merits,  and  are  by  no  means  necessarily  conjoined, 
although  they  are  never  separated  in  his  mind.  The 
first  ia  caUed  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations,  or  a  theory 
of  nervous  action  analogous  to  the  propagation  of 
sound,  the  suggestion  of  which  he  owed  to  Newtony 
of  whose  writmga  he  was  a  devoted  student.  His 
second  and  most  valuable  innovation  consisted  in 
shewing  that  the  faculties,  powers,  and  feelings  of 
the  mind  might  be  explained  to  a  very  wide  extent 
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by  the  principle  of  the  Association  of  Ideas  (see 
Association  or  Ideas),  a  principle  far  from  new  in 
the  statement  of  it,  but  never  before  appreciated  in 
anything  like  the  range  of  its  bearings  upon  the 
phenomena  of  mind. 

The  doctrine  of  vibrations  supposed  that  when 
any  one  of  the  senses  is  affected  by  an  outward 
object,  the  effect  was  to  set  the  particles  of  the 
nerve  in  a  vibratory  motion,  which  ran  along  to  the 
brain,  and  produced  corresponding  vibrations  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  In  Hke  manner,  when  an  active 
impulse  proceeded  outwards  to  the  muscles,  the 
manner  of  communioation  along  the  nerves  was  of 
the  same  kind.  He  even  extended  these  molecular 
vibrations  to  the  other  tissues.  As  a  hypothesis, 
this  assumption  was  so  far  legitimate,  if  it  served  to 
explain  the  facts,  or  even  to  imagine  in  a  probable 
way  what  goes  on  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
and  brain  during  the  processes  of  sensation,  thought, 
and  volition.  The  distaste  that  has  generally  been 
entertained  towards  this  part  of  H.'s  speculations, 
arose  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  favouring  mate- 
rialism. Not  only  was  the  author  not  a  materialist 
■ — being  most  express  in  affirming  a  spiritual  entity 
different  from  the  body — but  his  views  had  nothing 
more  of  materialism  in  them  than  the  views  that 
mankind  have  always  held  as  to  the  connection  of 
mind  with  bodily  actions. 

As  regards  the  second  doctrine  of  H.,  the  doctrine 
of  Association,  he  was  certainly  the  first  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  applications  of  that  principle  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  He  points  out  how  it 
is  involved  in  the  conversion  of  our  sensations  into 
ideas,  throughout  all  the  senses,  and  also  in  the  first 
origin  of  voluntary  power,  which  he  tndy  regards 
as  essentially  an  acquired  power.  He  then  treats 
of  the  commonly  recognised  intellectual  faculties — 
Memory,  Imagination,  Reason,  &c. — shewing  how 
widely  the  process  of  association  pervades  them  all. 
Lastly,  the  Emotions,  which  he  classifies  under  six 
heads — Imaginative  Emotions,  Ambition,  Self-inte- 
rest, Sympathy,  Theopathy  (the  religious  sentiment), 
and  the  Moral  Sense — may  be  readily  seen  to  be,  in 
a  great  many  instances,  the  products  of  association, 
there  being  certain  elementary  feelings  that  unite 
among  themselves,  and  pass  into  new  connections, 
and  give  birth  to  complex  feelings,  under  the  general 
law.  Many  of  those  explanations  would  be  con- 
sidered now  as  faulty  or  defective ;  but  at  the  time, 
H.'s  attempt  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  might 
have  been  much  more  fruitful  in  consequences  to 
mental  science,  but  for  the  unfortunate  and  mistaken 
prejudices  excited  by  the  vibration  theory,  which  he 
carries  out  into  every  part  of  his  exposition. 

HABTMANN  VON  DER  AUE,  or  VON  AUE, 
one  of  the  old  German  poets,  bom  about  1170,  was 
a  Swabian  knight.  He  had  probably  begun  the 
study  of  grammar,  knew  French  when  he  joined 
the  Crusade  in  1197,  and,  as  he  himself  says,  could 
obtain,  by  his  own  reading,  material  for  his  narra- 
tive poems.  Of  these  the  first  was  Erec  (the  legend 
reproduced  in  Enid  of  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King), 
written  shortly  before  1197,  and  edited  by  Haupt 
(1839) ;  the  last  was  Iwein,  written  before  1204, 
and  edited  by  Benecke  and  Lachmann  (1827 ;  2d 
ed.  1843),  with  a  dictionary  by  Benecke  (1833). 
Both  of  these  are  drawn  from  the  Arthurian  cycle 
of  legends ;  and  their  natural  development  of  events 
displays  a  completer  mastery  of  their  material  than 
the  more  incoherent  British  narratives  which  form 
their  basis.  Between  the  composition  of  these  two 
poems,  H.  wrote  the  religious  legends,  Qregm-  auf 
dem  Steine  (ed.  by  Lachmann,  1838),  which  was  read 
in  churches  till  the  16th  c,  and  Der  arme  Heinricli 
(Longfellow's  Oolden  Legend),  which  has  been  edited 
by  W.  Miiller   (1842),   and  also,  along  with  H.'s 
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Lieder  und  SiicMein,  by  Haupt  (1842).  By  these 
works,  which  have  all  been  translated  into  modem 
German,  H.  was  known  among  his  contemporaries. 
Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  in  his  Tristan,  written 
about  1207,  praises  him  as  still  alive ;  and  his  death 
is  lamented  about  1220,  by  Heinrich  von  dem 
Tiirlein,  in  his  Krone. 

HARTO'GIA,  a  genus  of  trees,  or  shmbs,  of  the 
natural  order  Celestracece.  IT.  Oapensis,  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
high,  but  the  trunk  is  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  close, 
and  tough ;  it  is  much  valued,  and  when  polished, 
is  superior  to  the  finest  mahogany.  It  is  often  used 
for  veneering.  The  Dutch  colonists  call  it  Ladle- 
wood,  probably  from  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which 
they  found  it  convenient  to  apply  it. 

HARTSHORN,  the  term  given  in  pharmacy 
to  the  antlers  of  the  Cervus  elaphus.  Its  com- 
position is  very  different  from  that  of  persistent 
horns,  as  those  of  the  ox,  for  example,  and  is 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  bone.  The  pro- 
ducts of  its  distfllation  were  formerly  much  used 
in  medicine,  under  the  titles  of  Oil  of  Hartshorn, 
Volatile  Salt  of  Harfshorn,  Spirits  of  Hartshorn, 
&c. ;  but  they  are  now  replaced  by  simpler  prepara- 
tions of  the  active  ingredients  of  these  substances, 
namely,  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  See 
Ammonia. 

HART'S-TONOTTE  (Scolopendrium),  a  genus  of 
ferns,  of  which  one  species,  S.  milgare,  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  is  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  in  moist  woods,  shady  banks,  caves  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  other  cold  and  damp  situations. 
It  is  also  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 


Hart's-Tongue  [Scolopendrium  vulgare) : 

a,  eporangium,  or  spore-capsule ;  b,  the  same,  opened,  showing 

its  elastic  ring. 

North  America.  It  is  very  different  in  appearance 
from  every  other  British  fern,  its  fronds  being,  in 
general,  quite  undivided — although  sometimes,  by 
monstrosity,  they  are  forked  and  even  multipartite 
—linear,  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in  length, 
and  from  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in  breadth. 
The  sori  are  in  transverse  lines,  on  the  lateral  nerves. 
Fine  plants  of  this  fem  have  a  very  ornamental 
appearance,  and  are  in  their  greatest  luxuriance  in 
winter. 

HABTZENBUSCH,  Juan  Eugenic,  a  modem. 
Spanish  dramatic  poet  of  German  extraction,  was' 
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bom  at  Madrid,  November  6,  1806,  studied  under 
the  Jesuits,  and  produced  his  first  work,  Amantes  de 
Teruel,  in  1836.  His  principal  works  since  then,  all 
of  which  have  been  published  at  Madrid,  are  Dofla 
Mencia  (1838),  La  Bedoma  JSncantada  (1839),  La 
Viskinaria  (1840),  Alfonso  el  Casta  (1841),  Primero 
To  (1842),  Honoria  {I842),l!l  Buchiller  Mendariaa 
(1842),  La  Ooja  y  d  Encogido  (1843),  and  La  Madre 
de  Pelayo  (1846).  He  has  also  collected  and  repub- 
lished his  fugitive  poems  and  prose-essays  under 
the  title  of  jmsayos  PoSticos  y  Articuloa  en  Prosa, 
Literarios  y  de  Coatumbres  (1843 ;  Paris,  1850). 
His  writings  are  characterised  by  glowing  imagin- 
ation, vigorous  diction,  and  sonorous  versification. 
H.  is  considered  one  of  the  most  original  of  the 
living  poets  of  Spaia.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  who 
possess  any  solid  knowledge  of  German  literatiire. 

HARUN',  sumamed  Al-EasohId,  i.  e.,  the 
Just,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Abbaside  califs, 
succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Haudi,  in  the  oalifate, 
in  the  year  786,  not  having  yet  attained  his  twenty- 
first  year.  Various  insurrections  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom  were  speedily  put  down,  and  the  wars 
against  the  Byzantines  and  the  Chasars  brought  to 
an  end.  Though  the  boundaries  of  the  vast  empire, 
which  extended  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  were  not  enlarged,  the  empire  lost  none 
of  its  provinces.  H.  gave  himself  up  unreservedly  to 
the  pleasures  of  lite,  leaving  the  entire  administration 
of  his  extensive  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  Yahya 
the  Barmecide,  and  his  four  sons ;  and  the  energy  of 
their  administration,  the  enforcement  of  order,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  proved  that 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  His  capital  city 
of  Bagdad  he  rendered  the  most  fiourishing  city  of 
that  period.  Tribute  was  paid  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  splendid  edifices  were  erected  by  him 
at  a  prodigious  cost.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  the 
patron  of  learning,  poetry,  and  music,  and  his  court 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  Mohammedans 
of  the  age.  He  was  celebrated  in  countless  songs 
and  narratives ;  and  is  the  hero  of  several  of  the 
stories  in  the  Aralnan  Nights.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  conceived  a  rooted  hatred  towards  the 
Barmecides  (see  Baemecides)  ;  yet  so  well  did  he 
know  their  tried  fidehty,  that  he  sufiered  the  reins  of 
government  to  remain  in  their  hands  for  some  years 
afterwards.  In  803,  he  caused  the  vizier,  his  four 
sons,  and  all  their  descendants,  one  only  excepted, 
to  be  executed,  not  even  excepting  h&  favourite 
Jaafer,  who  had  been  his  companion  m  his  nocturnal 
rambles  through  the  streets  of  Bagdad.  On  the 
destruction  of  this  family,  his  aifairs  fell  imme- 
diately into  irretrievable  confusion ;  treason  and 
rebellion,  no  longer  dreading  the  far-reaching  arm  of 
the  able  vizier,  shewed  themselves  in  every  comer 
of  the  empire ;  and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  H. 
thought  with  bitter  regret  of  his  savage  cruelty  to 
that  able  family.  The  most  formidable  of  these 
insurrections  having  broken  out  in  Khorassan,  in 
the  north-east  of  the  empire,  H.  marched  in  person 
against  the  rebels.  But  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
obliged  him  to  remain  behind  in  Tds,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  died,  in  the  month  of  March  809.  The 
tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights  have  thrown  a  false  halo 
round  his  memory,  for  though  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  enlightened  monarSi  of  the  age,  yet,  like 
the  most  of  the  Abbaside  race,  he  could,  when  it 
suited  him,  act  to  perfection  the  part  of  the 
avaricious  and  bloody  tyrant. 

HARU'SPICES.  The  word  haruspex,  or 
aruspex,  is  probably  derived  from  an  old  Latin 
word,  hkruga,  a  victim,  or  hira,  intestines,  and  the 
root  spec-,  to  see  or  look.  The  haruspices  seem 
to  have  come  originally  from  Etruria,  whence  the 
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Romans  derived  many  of  their  religious  institutions. 
Their  art,  liamspicina,  which  in  many  respects  was 
like  that  of  the  Augurs  (see  Auguries  and  Aus- 
pices), consisted  in  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  animals  offered  in 
sacrifice  (hence  they  are  also  called  extispices), '  and 
by  observing  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
offerings,  such  as  the  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
the  victim  to  come  to  the  altar,  the  flame,  the  smoke, 
&c.  They  took  indications  also  from  earthquakes, 
lightning,  and  all  other  extraordinary  phenomena 
of  nature  called  portenta.  The  haruspices  did  not 
equal  the  augurs  in  dignity  and  respect ;  they  were 
regarded  rather  as  media  of  communication  with 
heaven,  than  as  possessing  any  independent  rebgious 
authority.  They  had  no  organisation,  like  the 
augurs ;  they  did  not,  in  earlier  times  at  least, 
form  a  collegium,  nor  had  they  a  magister.  They 
were,  however,  at  one  time  considered  of  great 
importance ;  but  latterly  their  art  fell  into  dis- 
repute with  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
Roman  citizens.  Cato  is  alleged  to  have  said  that 
'he  wondered  that  one  haruspex  did  not  laugh 
when  he  saw  another.'  Some  of  the  later  emperors, 
especially  Alexander  Severus,  endeavoured  to  revive 
and  encourage  the  art,  of  the  haruspices,  but  it  was 
finally  abolished  by  Constantine.  Their  sacred 
books  were  called  libri  haruspicini,  fulgurales,  and 
tonitruales. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE,  the  oldest  college  in 
the  United  States,  often  termed  a  university,  was 
founded  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  three  miles 
from  Boston,  in  1636,  only  six  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  £800  having  been  appropriated 
in  three  sums  for  the  support  of  '  a  schoale  or 
coUedge.'  In  1639,  this  '  schoale '  was  named  Har- 
vard College,  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  John  Harvard, 
who  gave  it  £700.  It  has  been  well  endowed  by 
private  liberality,  chiefly  that  of  the  merchants  of 
Boston,  and  has,  besides  its  valuable  landed  pro- 
perty, 1,000,000  dollars  of  invested  funds.  At  its 
first  establishment,  this  now  fiourishing  college  was 
little  more  than  an  Indian  school.  Many  Indian 
youth  were  received,  but  only  one  ever  graduated. 
They  were  found  utterly  unfit  for  the  life,  pursuits, 
and  studies  of  civilisation,  and  those  partly  educated 
went  back  to  their  forests  and  wigwams.  The  first 
president  of  Harvard  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster, 
1640.  In  1764,  the  library  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
the  only  works  saved  being  an  Oriental  Collection, 
bequeathed  by  Dr  Lightfoot,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  presented  by  Bishop  Berkeley. 
In  1848,  a  scientific  department  was  generously 
endowed  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  full  course. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  president,  five 
fellows,  and  treasurer,  with  a  board  of  overseers, 
formerly  composed  of  the  congregational  ministers 
of  sixteen  adjoining  towns.  In  religion,  it  is  Uni- 
tarian, but  liable  to  change,  on  account  of  the  over- 
seers being  now  appointed  by  the  state  legislature. 
Connected  with  the  college  are  four  professional 
schools,  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  science. 
There  are  33  professors,  18  tutors,  730  students, 
and  libraries  of  123,400  volumes. 

HARVEST  (Ger.  herbst,  autumn ;  probably  allied 
to  Gr.  harp-,  Lat.  carp-,  to  snatch,  pluck,  gather), 
the  season  of  gathering  and  storing  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields.  The  most  important  harvest 
operations  are  those  connected  with  the  cutting 
down  of  the  grain  crops,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
mowing  of  hay  (q.  v.),  machines  moved  by  horses 
are  now  extensively  used.    See  Reapihg. 

HARVEST  BUG  (Leptus  autumnalis),  is  an 
animal  of  the  Acarua  tribe,  which  derives  its  popular 
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name  from  its  attacking  the  labourers  employed  in 
the  harvest.  As  the  acari  in  their  perfect  state 
are  usually  provided  with  eight  feet,  and  in  their 
larval  stage  with  only  six  feet,  and  as  the  H.  B. 
has  only  the  latter  number,  it  was  suspected  by 
Siebold,  and  it  has  been  since  proved,  that  this 
animal  is  the  larva  of  one  of  the  Trombidida,  a 
family  of  Acaridans.  It  is  so  minute,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which  is 
a,  vivid  crimson,  it  woiud  be  quite  invisible.  It 
makes  its  appearance,  or  rather  renders  us  con- 
scious of  its  presence,  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
disappears  towards  the  middle  of  September;  and 
is  most  plentiful  in  hot  dry  seasons.  It  occurs  on 
the  blades  of  grass,  and  on  various  plants  ia  fields, 
gardens,  and  woods,  and  attacks  not  only  man, 
but  the  dog,  cat,  &c.  Persons  with  delicate  skins 
are  its  special  prey,  and  it  seems  to  prefer  the  legs, 
the  under  part  of  the  thighs,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  wound  it  inflicts — how  pro- 
duced is  not  well  understood — occasions  insiipport- 
able  irritation,  which  usually  leads  the  victims  to 
scratch  themselves,  and  thus  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. The  skin  becomes  swollen  and  red,  and 
sometimes  even  purple ;  and  the  minute  vesicles 
caused  by  these  animals  sometimes  terminate  iu 
suppuration. 

HARVEST  MOOlir.  In  ova  latitudes,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  nearest  the  autumnal  equinox, 
it  happens  that  the  moon  rises  for  several  days 
nearly  at  sunset,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
the  clock,  instead  of  rising,  as  it  usually  does, 
52"  later  on  one  day  than  on  the  preceding.  This 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  the  moon  is  in  Aries,  when  the  part  of  the 
ecHptic  below  the  horizon  makes  the  least  angle 
with  it,  as  shewn  in  the  following  figure,  where  AB 
represents  a  portion  of  the  equator ;  H'CH,  a  portion 
of  the  horizon ;  CL,  a  portion  of  the  echptio  when  0 


represents  the  equinoctial  point  of  Aries ;  CL',  a 
portion  of  the  same  if  C  were  the  equinoctial  point 
of  Libra.  Then  (supposing  the  moon  to  move  in  the 
ecliptic,  a  supposition  not  far  from  the  truth,  and 
one  which  greatly  simplifies  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon),  if  the  moon  be  at  C  (point  of  Aries) 
on  one  night,  it  will  have  retrograded  to  L  by  the 
same  time  on  the  following  mght;  and,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  NM',  will 
appear  on  the  horizon  at  H,  and  the  distance  LH 
reduced  to  time  will  give  the  moon's  retardation. 
If  C  be  the  equinoctial  point  of  Libra,  then  L'  will 
be  the  moon's  position  on  the  second  night,  and  it 
wfil  rise  at  H'  after  the  earth  has  revolved  so  as  to 
carry  the  whole  of  the  hue  H'L'  above  the  horizon  ; 
this  Mne,  when  reduced  to  time,  gives  the  retard- 
ation. Hence,  as  the  moon  when  at  the  full  is  in 
Aries  at  the  sun's  autumnal  equinox,  and  in  Libra 
at  the  sun's  spring  equinox,  the  retardation  is  least 
in  the  first  instance  and  greatest  in  the  second, 
being  respectively  ON  —  CM,  and  CN  -I-  CM'  = 
ON  +  CM.  In  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  (55°  58'), 
the  greatest  retardation  is  1  hour  8'  24",  and  the 
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least  11'  44" ;  in  lat.  64°  27',  the  least  retardation 
is  zero,  or  the  moon  rises  at  the  same  time  on 
two  successive  evenings,  while  at  the  arctic  circle 
(67°  30')  it  rises  4'  earlier  on  the  second  evening. 
As  this  phenomenon  occurs  at  a  time  (about  the 
23d  of  September)  when  the  farmer  is  busjr  with 
his  harvest,  and  very  opportunely  supplies  him  for 
several  evenings  with  light  sufficient  to  continue 
his  operations  after  sunset,  the  moon  at  this  stage 
has  received  the  name  of  '  harvest  moon.'  As  the 
moon's  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  this  irregu- 
larity wUl  be  increased  or  diminished  according 
as  the  ascending  node  is  between  Capricorn  and 
Cancer,  or  between  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  It  is 
nothing  at  the  equator,  increasing  as  we  proceed 
north.  At  our  antipodes  the  greatest  retardation 
occurs  in  September,  and  the  least  in  March. 

HARVEY,  Gboege,  a  Scottish  artist,  was  bom  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  in  1806.  Displaying  a 
taste  for  drawing,  he  was  at  the  age  of  18  placed  in 
the  school  of  the  Trustees'  Academy,  Edinburgh, 
where  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  1826,  when  the 
Eoyal  Scottish  Academy  was  instituted,  he  was 
elected  an  Associate,  and  in  1829  an  Academician. 
Since  his  entrance,  he  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor, 
and  many  of  his  works  are  well  known  through  the 
medium  of  eng-avin^s.  The  principal  of  these  are — 
'  Covenanters  Preaching,'  '  Battle  of  Drumclog,'  '  The 
First  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  Old  St  Paul's,'  '  The 
Curlers,'  and  '  Columbus  discovering  America.'  H. 
has  not  confined  himself  to  historical  art,  some  of 
his  most  successful  works  being  representations  of 
the  scenery  of  his  native  country.  H.  is  a  Presby- 
terian, and  Presbyterianism  is  visible  in  all  Ms 
pictures.  He  is  the  only  artist  who  has  painted  a 
Covenanter.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for 
pastoral  peace,  and  some  of  the  more  imaginative 
for  a  singular  solemnity  of  atmospheric  effect. 

HARVEY,  William,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  was  bom  at  Folkstone, 
in  Kent,  on  the  1st  of  April  1578.  His  father  was 
a  yeoman ;  and  five  of  his  brothers  were  merchants 
of  weight  and  substance,  tnagni  et  copiosi,  in  the 
city  of  London,  while  the  sixth  sat  as  member  of 
parliament  for  Hythe. 

After  six  years'  attendance  at  the  grammar-school 
at  Canterbury,  H.,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  was 
entered  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
first  degree  in  arts  in  1597,  and  having  selected 
physic  for  his  profession,  left  Cambridge  about  the 
year  1590,  and  proceeded  to  the  imiversity  of  Padua, 
then  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medicine  in  the 
world.  Having  passed  five  years  at  that  school  in 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Fabricius  de  Aqua- 
pendente,  Julius  Casserius,  and  other  eminent  men, 
who  then  adorned  that  university,  he  obtained  his 
diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1602.  He  returned 
to  England  in  the  same  year;  and  after  receiving 
his  doctor's  degree  from  his  original  university,  Cam- 
bridge, settled  in  London  as  a  physician.  In  1609 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  in  1615  Lumleian  Lectui-er  at  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians— an  office  then  held  for  life ; 
and  it  ia  generally  supposed  that  in  his  first  course 
of  lectures  (in  the  spring  of  1616)  he  expounded 
those  original  and  complete  views  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  with  which  his  name  is  indelibly  asso- 
ciated. It  was  not  till  the  year  1628  that  he  gave 
his  views  to  the  world  at  large,  in  his  celebrated 
treatise  entitled  Exerdtatio  Anatomka  de  Motu 
Cordis  et  Sanguinis  (4to,  Franc),  having  then,  as  he 
states  in  the  preface,  for  nine  years  or  more  gone 
on  demonstrating  the  subject  in  his  college  lectures, 
illustrating  it  by  new  and  additional  arguments, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  objections  raised  by  the 
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skilful  amongst  anatomists.  Shortly  after  H.'s 
election  aa  Lumleiau  Lecturer  (in  1617  or  1618), 
he  was  appointed  physician-extraordinary  to  James 
I.,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1630  was  engaged 
'  to  accompany  the  young  Duke  of  Lennox  in  his 
travels  beyond  seas.'  In  1632,  he  was  formally 
chosen  physician  to  Charles  I. ;  and  in  1633  we 
find  that  his  absence,  '  by  reason  of  his  attendance 
on  the  king's  majesty,'  from  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  was  complained  of,  and  that  Dr  Andrews 
was  appointed  as  his  substitute,  '  but  without  pre- 
judice to  him  in  his  yearly  fee  or  in  any  other 
respect '^a  procedure  which  shews  the  esteem  in 
which  H.  was  held.  We  learn  from  Aubrey  that 
he  accompanied  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
in  his  embassy  to  the  emperor  in  1636 ;  and  during 
this  journey  he  publicly  demonstrated  to  Caspar 
Hofmann,  the  distinguished  professor  of  Nurnberg, 
and  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  his  views,  the 
anatomical  particulars  wliioh  made  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  a  necessary  oouclusion-^a  demonstration 
which,  it  is  reported,  was  satisfactory  to  all  present 
save  Hofmann  himself,  who  BtiU  continued  to  urge 
futile  objections.  He  attended  the  king  in  his 
various  expeditions,  and  was  present  with  him  at 
the  battle  of  EdgehiU  (October  23,  1642).  '  During 
the'  fight,'  says  Aubrey,  '  the  Prince  and  Duke  of 
York  were  committed  to  his  care.  He  told  me  that 
he  withdrew  with  them  under  a  hedge,  and  tooke 
out  of  his  pookett  a  booke,  and  read.  But  he  had 
not  read  very  long  before  a  bullet  of  a  great  gun 
grazed  on  the  ground  neare  him,  which  made  him 
remove  his  station.'  He  accompanied  the  king 
after  the  battle  to  Oxford,  where,  according,  to  the 
same  authority,  'he  came  several  times  to  our 
college  (Trinity),  to  George  Bathurst,  B.D.,  who  had 
a  hen  to  hatch  eggs  in  his  chamber,  which  they 
opened  dayly  to  see  the  progress  and  way  of  genera- 
tion ; '  and  where  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Physio  was  conferred  on  him  in  the  December  of 
that  year.  In  1645  he  was,  by  the  king's  mandate, 
elected  warden  of  Merton  College ;  but  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in  July  1646, 
he  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  London, 
He  was  now  68  years  of  age,  and  seems  to  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  practice,  and  from  all 
further  participation  in  the  fortunes  of  his  royal 
master.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was 
usually  the  guest  of  one  or  other  of  his  brothers, 
now  men  of  wealth  and  high  standing  in  the  city ; 
and  it  was  at  the  country-house  of  one  of  them  that 
Dr  Ent  visited  him  at  Christmas  1650,  and  after 
'many  difiSculties '  (see  Dr  Ent's  Epistle  Dedicatory, 
in  Willis's  translation  of  Harvey's  works)  obtained 
from  him  the  MS.  of  his  work  on  the  generation 
of  animals,  which  was  published  in  the  following 
year,  under  the  title  of  Mixereitationes  de  Generatione 
Animalium,  quibus  accedunt  gumdam  de  PariO,,  de 
Membranis  etc  Tumoribus  Uteri,  et  de  Oonceptione, 
4to. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
chief  object  which  occupied  his  mind  was  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, to  the  buildings  of  which  he  erected  a  hand- 
some addition  at  his  own  cost.  In  1654  he  was 
elected,  in  his  absence,  president  of  the  college, 
but  he  declined  the  office,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmities.  In  July  1656  he  resigned  his 
Lumleiau  lectureship,  which  he  had  held  for  more 
than  forty  years ;  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  college, 
presented  to  it  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Burmarsh, 
in  Kent,  then  valjied  at  i£56  per  annum.  He 
did  not  long  survive,  but,  worn  d6wn  by  repeated 
attacks  of  gout,  died  at  London  on  the  3d  of 
June  1657,  and  was  buried  in.  a  vault  at  Hempstead, 
in  Essex,  wliioh  his  brother  Elia  had  buHt. 


A  handsome  edition  of  Harvey's  works,  in  Latin, 
revised  by  Drs  Lawrence  and  Mark  Akenside,  was 
published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1766. 
The  best  edition,  in  English,  is  that  of  Dr  Willis, 
published  by  the  Sydenham  Society  in  1847. 

HA'RWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  seaport,  and  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevated  and  healthy  site  near  the  north-east 
extremity  of  a  promontory  66  miles  north-east  of 
London.  Southward  from  the  town  extends  an 
esplanade,  froin  which  fine  views  of  the  harbour 
and  the  German  Ocean  may  be  obtained.  The  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  Koman 
cement,  and  of  artificial  manure  from  Coprolite 
(q.  v.),  fishing,  and  ship-building.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Ipswich,  and  m  summer  there  is  steam 
communication  with  London.  The  harbour  of  H, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Orwell,  is  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  east  coast  of 
England.  It  is  capacious,  safe,  and  commodious ; 
but  its  entrance  is  rocky,  and,  although  there  are 
two  light-houses  and  numerous  buoys,  cannot  be 
entered  without  careful  navigation.  H.  has  been 
made  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  battery  by  which 
the  town  is  defended  was  erected  about  1820,  at 
which  time  a  considerable  space  intervened  between 
it  and  the  usual  tide-mark ;  but  so  great  have  been 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  sea  on  the  pro- 
montory on  which  H.  stands,  that  a  portion  of  the 
battery  has  already  been  undermined.  Since  the 
time  of  the  last  Erench  war,  the  trade  of  the  town 
has  materially  declined. .  In  1861,  1597  vessels,  of 
176,693  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop. 
(1861)  5062. 

HAEZ  MOTJHTAINS,  a  broad  mountain-range 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  extends  east-south-east 
from  Goslar  and  Osterode  in  Hanover  to  Hettstadt 
and  Mansfeld  in  Prussian  Saxony.  It  forms  an 
elevated  plateau,  covered  with  irregular  and,  for 
the  most  part,  forest-clad  mountains,  and  situated 
mainly  in  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  The  range, 
which  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Harz,  is 
50  miles  in  length,  about  16  miles  in  breadth,  and 
covers  a  superficies  of  upwards  of  750  square  miles. 
It  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  greywaoke 
belonging  to  the  Devonian  formation,  and  broken 
through  m  one  or  two  places  by  granite,  aa  in  the 
Brocken  (q.v.)  and  the  Eammberg.  The  highest 
peak  of  the  range  is  the  Brocken.  The  H. 
M.  are  exceedingly  rich  in  metals  and  minerals. 
Silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &c.  are  mined; 
marble,  alabaster,  and  granite  are  quarried.  Mining, 
stone-cutting,  and  the  timber-trade  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  about  70,000  in 
number.  The  H.  M.  are  the  scenes  of  many  of  the 
wild  legendary  tales  of  German  literature. 

HASDEITBAL,  more  correctly  ASDEITBAL  (one 
helped  by  Baal),  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Carthaginian  history,  there  being  nearly  twenty 
more  or  less  celebrated  individuals  so  called.  One 
of  the  best  known  is  that  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar 
(see  Hamilcak  Baeoa),  who  accompanied  his  father- 
in-law  to  Spain  (236  B.C.),  and  for  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  continued  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  his  great  kiosman.  The  empire 
which  the  military  talent  and  energy  of  Hamilcar 
had  founded  was  consoHdated  by  the  sldlful 
statesmanship  of,  Hasdrubal.  He  formed  the 
south  and  east  coasts  of  Spain  into  Carthaginian 
provinces,  and  founded  many  towns,  the  most 
famous  of  which  was  Carthago  Nova  (now  Carta- 
gena), possessing  a  fine  harbour,  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  rich  mines.  This  city  he  adorned 
with  a  splendid  '  royal  palace.'    Under  his  direction, 
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agriculture  flourialied;  mining  was  vigorously 
prosecuted;  the  tribes  as  far  north  as  the  Ebro 
became  subject  to  Carthage,  and  paid  tribute; 
and  powerful  chiefs  were  attached  to  Carthaginian 
interests  by  intermarriage  and  other  means.  H. 
was  at  length  (220  B.  0.)  murdered  by  a  slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death.  He  was  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party  at  Carthage  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  early  brought  out  into 
public  life.  He  was  a  skilful  general,  and  shewed 
great  energy  and  prudence  in  a  war  with  the 
Numidian  tribes.  But  his  talents  were  more  parti- 
cularly administrative,  as  has  been  already  seen  in 
his  Spanish  government.  So  powerful  was  he  in 
Spain,  and  so  independent  of  .the  home  government, 
that  the  Romans  made  the  famous  treaty  in  regard 
to  the  Iberus  as  the  common  frontier  not  with  the 
Carthaginians,  but  with  Hasdrubal. 

Another  H.,  brother  of  the  great  Hannibal,  and 
son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  first  as  the  opponent  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain, 
aud  afterwards  as  the  commander  of  a  Punic  army 
in  Italy.  While  he  was  marching  southward  to 
join  Hannibal  in  Umbria,  he  encountered  the  Roman 
consuls,  C.  Nero  aud  M.  Livius,  at  the  river 
Metaurus.  The  Romans  gained  a  complete  victory; 
au  immense  number  of  the  Carthaginian  forces 
were  slain ;  and  H.  himself,  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  rushed  iato  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  (207  B.  c.)  as  became  the  son  of  the  great 
Hamilcar.  In  generalship  and  in  mihtary  bravery 
he  seems  to  have  been  little  inferior  to  his  father 
and  brother. 

A  third  H.  was  one  of  Hannibal's  principal  officers 
in  his  Italian  campaigns,  and  largely  contributed,  by 
a  well-timed  charge,  to  decide  the  victory  on  the 
great  day  of  Cannae. — A  fourth,  called  Calvus,  i.  e., 
the  Bald,  led  an  expedition  to  Sardinia  in  215  B.  c, 
during  the  second  Pimic  war.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  general,  and  carried  to  Rome  as  a 
captive. — A  fifth,  son  of  Cisco,  co-operated  with 
H.,  sou  of  Hamilcar,  in  Spain,  and  afterwards,  in 
conjunction  with  Syphax,  unsuccessfully  opposed 
Scipio  in  Africa  (204  B.  c). — The  last  we  shall 
mention  is  that  unfortunate  general  to  whom  fell 
the  hopeless  task  of  defending  Carthage  against  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war.  He  was  at  first 
commander  without  the  city  (another  H.,  grandson 
of  the  Numidian  Masrnissa,  being  general  vrithin 
the  city),  but  he  ultimately  became  sole  leader,  and 
opposed  aU  the  plans  and  movements  of  Scipio 
with  great  energy  and  skill.  But  at  length  Carthage 
fell,  aud  H.  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror. 

BASE,  Kael  August,  an  eminent  living  theo- 
logian of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Steinbach,  in  Saxony, 
25th  August  1800,  and,  after  leaving  Altenburg 
gynmasium,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  Erlangen, 
and  Tubingen.  For  taking  part  in  the  Bursc/ien- 
schaften,  he  was,  after  a  tedious  trial,  confined  for 
five  months  in  the  fortress  of  Hohenasperg.  In 
1829,  after  having  been  Privat-docent  for  a  year,  he 
was  made  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Leipsic,  where  his  lectures  on  Dogmatics  and  the 
Ufe  of  Christ  proved  especially  attractive.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  first  critical  biographer  of  Christ  who 
decidedly  rose  above  the  old  rationalistic  conception 
of  Him  as  merely  an  excellent  moral  teacher,  his 
LebmJesu  (1829, 4te  Aufl.  1854),  which  appeared  six 
years  before  Strauss's,  having  proposed  as  its  aim 
to  shew  'how  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  divine 
destination,  by  the  free  act  of  His  own  spirit, 
and  by  the  opportunities  of  His  time,  became  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'  Vindicating  equally  the 
rights  of  the  individaal  religious  consciousness,  and 
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the  historical  importance  of  the  church,  he  opposes 
modem  supematuialism,  as  in  Die  Leipziger  Dispu- 
tation (182V),  equally  with  extreme  rationalism,  as 
in  Theologische  Streitschriften  (1834 — 1837),  and  Die 
Tiibinger  Schule  (1855).  Before  the  first  year  of  his 
professorship  in  Leipsic  was  over,  H.  was  called 
as  professor  of  theology  to  Jena,  where  he  stiU 
represents  the  departments  of  Dogmatics  and 
church  history  principally.  His  Sutterus  Bedivivus 
(1827,  9te  Aufl.  1858)  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the 
old  Lutheran  Dogmatics  in  contrast  with  modem 
systems,  by  exhibiting  its  harmonious  completeness, 
and  is  in  extensive  use  among  German  theological 
students.  Besides  his  Compendium  of  Universal 
Church  History  (1834,  7te  Aufl.  1854),  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  and  is  unsurpassed 
for  its  concise  pictures  of  times,  men,  and  systems, 
H.  has  treated  special  portions  of  church  history  in 
Die  beiden  Erzbischofe  (1839),  Neue  Proplieten  (1851), 
Franz  von  Assist  (1856),  and  Das  geistliche  Schaus- 
piel  (1858).  Several  worts  of  his  on  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  his  edition  of  the  Lihri  Bymholici  Ecclesim 
EvangdiccE,  are  highly  valued. 

HASHI'SH  is  the  Oriental  name  of  the  plant 
(or  rather  of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the 
plant)  which  is  scientifically  known  as  Cannabis 
indica,  and  which  we  term  Indian  Hemp.  The  medi- 
cinal value  of  the  preparations  of  Indian  Hemp  is 
described  in  another  article.  See  Hemp,  Inbiajt.  It 
is  the  pecuhar  intoxication  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  H.  that  will  be  now  specially  noticed. 

Various  preparations  of  the  plant  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  desired  eflfect.  A 
favourite  mode  of  extracting  its  active  principle  is 
by  boiling  the  tops  and  flowers  with  water,  to 
which  butter  or  oil  has  been  added,  evaporating, 
and  thus  forming  an  oleaginous  solution  or  fatty 
extract.  This  fatty  extract  is  frequently  mixed 
with  other  substances  which  are  reputed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  properties,  and  is  taken  in  the  form 
of  electuary,  confection,  or  pastil.  The  majoon 
used  at  Calcutta,  the  mapouchari  employed  at  Cairo, 
and  the  dawames  or  dawamesc  of  the  Arabs,  are 
preparations  of  this  kind. 

Dr  Moreau  of  Tours,  who  has  written  an  elaborate 
work  on  this  subject  {Du  Hachisch  et  de  V Aliena- 
tion Mentale,  1845),  which  is  based  not  only  on 
general  observation  but  on  personal  experience,  thus 
describes  the  fantasia,  which  is  the  term  employed 
in  the  Levant  to  describe  the  excitement  produced 
by  this  agent :  '  It  is  really  happiness  which  is 
produced  by  the  hashish ;  and  by  this  I,  imply  an 
enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual, 
as  we  might  be  induced  to  suppose.  The  hashish- 
eater  is  happy,  not  like  the  gourmand  or  the 
famished  man  when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the 
voluptuary  ia  the  gratification  of  his  desires,  but 
like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  vrith  joy, 
like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler 
who  is  successful  at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man 
who  is  intoxicated  with  success.'  (P.  54.) 

One  of  the  first  appreciable  effects  of  the  drug, 
is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  the  thoughts.  Then  comes 
the  stage  already  described;  and  accompanying, 
and  in  part  following  it,  there  are  observed  errors 
of  sense,  false  convictions,  and  the  predominance 
of  one  or  more  extravagant  ideas.  These  ideas 
and  convictions  are  generally  not  altogether  of  an 
imaginary  character,  but  are  suggested  by  external 
impressions  which  are  erroneously  interpreted  by 
the  perceptive  faculties.  Finally,  if  the  dose  is 
sufficiently  powerful,  there  is  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  the  mind  from  external  things. 

HASLAR  HOSPITAL.    See  Gosport. 
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HA'SLINGDBN,  a  small  manufacturing  and 
market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lanoa- 
sliire,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  on  and 
around  an  eminence  18  miles  east-south-east  of 
Preston.  It  has  a  town-hall  and  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, buildings  o£  recent  erection,  and  a  parochial 
chapel,  a  handsome  edifice,,  the  front  of  which  is 
300  years  old.  There  are  also  chapels  and  meeting- 
houses for  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  Cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures are  extensively  carried  on.  In  the  vicinity 
are  coal-mines  and  stone-quarries.  Pop.  (1861)  of 
township,  10,109. 

HASP  AND  STAPLE,  in  Scotch  Law,  the  ancient 
form  of  entering,  an  heir  in  a  burgage  subject,  i.  e., 
property  sitiiated  in  a  burgh.  The  heir  was  made 
to  take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door,  as 
a  symbol  of  possession,  and  then  enter  and  bolt 
himself  in.    This  form  is  ho  longer  necessary. 

HASSAN-BEN-SABAH,  the  '  Old  Man  of  the 
Moimtain'  of  European  story,  was  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Assassins  (c[.  v.),  likewise  denominated 
Hassanis  or  IsmaniHans. 

HA'SSELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Limbourg,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Demer, 
17  miles  west-north-west  of  Maastricht.  It  is  weU, 
built,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  distilling,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  hneu  fabrics,  lace,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  9800. 

HASTINAPXJRA  is  the  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Kurus  (see  Kueu),  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabha,rata.  The  Vishnu- 
Pur^na  relates  that  it  was  founded  by  Hastin, 
washed  away  by  the  Ganges^under  the  reign  of 
Nichakra,  who,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  had  to 
remove  the  seat  of  his  government  to  Kaus'S.mbl 
— and  at  a  later  period  it  was  undermined  by 
BalarSma.  It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  and 
is  placed  by  Lassen,  in  his  map  to  the  Indische 
AUerthmnshmde,  about  78°  long,  and  28°  50'  lat. 

HA'STINGS,  a  parHamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  famous  watering-place 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  shore,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south,  which  is  open  to  the  sea,  by  high 
clijffs.  It  is  distant  about  35  miles  east  of  Chichester, 
and  74  miles  south-east  of  London  by  rail.  It  con- 
sisted untd  recently  of  only  two  streets,  intersected 
by  a  snaall  stream  called  the  Bourne ;  but  is  now  a 
considerable  town,  many  new  streets  and  terraces 
having  been  erected  within  the  present  century. 
Stretching  westward  along  the  sea-front  of  the 
town  is  the  Marine  Parade,  a  spacious  terrace, 
which,  joined  and  continued  westward  by  thfe 
Grand  Parade  of  St  Leonards-on-Sea,  forms  one  of 
the  finest  sea-walks  in  the  kingdom.  Formerly  an 
insignificant  village,  situated  a  mile  west  of  H.,  St 
Leonards  is, now  the  Belgravia  of  that  town,  is 
united  with  it  by  lines  of  handsome  houses,  and 
included  with  it  in  the  population  returns.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  in  H.  is  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  West 
CUff,  and  supposed  to  have  been  erected  previous 
to  the  Norman  invasion.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation-T-nearly  100  boats  are  employed.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  harbour,  the  boats  have  to  be  pulled 
up  on  the  beach  by  means  of  a  rope  and  windlass 
wo^'ked  by  horse-power.  H.  is  a  great  resort  of 
pulmonary  invalids  diiring  the  cold  season  of  winter 
and  spring;  and  in  summer  has  facilities  for  bathing, 
though  probably  less  desirable  as  a  residence  at 
this  season  than  many  other  towns  on  the  southern 
coast.     . 


H.  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  a  mint.  Here,  As  is  well  known, 
the  Conqueror  landed  in  1066,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  are  traces  of  a  camp,  said  to  be  that 
occupied  by  the  Normans  on  the  night  previous 
to  their  march  against  the  Saxons.  See  Battle. 
Under  the  Confessor,  H.  became  a  member  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  after  which  it  long  continued  in  great 
repute  for  its  ship-building.  It  has  returned  two 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary 
borough,  23,103. 

HASTINGS,  According  to  the  French  chroniclers, 
the  name  of  a  viJring  or  sea-rover  of  the  9th  century. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  bom  in  Norway, 
Denmark,  or  France,  most  probably  in  the  second  of 
these  countries.  The  story  of  his  devastations  is 
something  appalling.  From  his  youth  on  to  a  gray 
old  age  his  whole  delight  appears  to  have  been 
in  pillage,  rapine,  and  bloodshed.  The  shores  and 
cities  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  are 
said  to  have  been  repeatedly  wasted  and  burned 
by  him  and  his  savage  comrades.  As  the  Scandi- 
navian sagas,  however,  speak  of  several  Hastings, 
the  Danish  historian  Suhm  considers  that  the 
French  chroniclers — ^who  wrote  at  a  much  later 
period — have  gathered  up  the  confused  fear-begotten 
traditions'  of  the  south-west  of  Europe,  relating  to 
aU  the  pirates  of  this  name,  and  .applied  them  to  a 
single  personage,  who  has  thus  become  in  their  hands 
rather  a  type  of  the  ferocious  Norse  viking,  than  a 
historical  individual. 

HASTINGS  SAND,  the  lower  division  of  the 
Wealden  beds,  forming  a  portion  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  period.  It  consists  of  a  considerable 
thickness  (1000  feet)  of  sand,  calciferous  grit,  clay, 
and  shale  ;  and  difi'ers  very,  little  from  the  Weald 
Clay,  the  upper  division  of  the  series,  except '  in 
being  a  little  more  arenaceous.  The  strata  have 
been  deposited  in  shallow  fresh  water.  The  sand 
often  exhibits  fine  specimens  of  ripple-marks,  and 
the  clay  which  separates  the  sand-beds  sometimes 
contains  cracks  that  have  been  produced  by  the 
drying  of  the  bed  on  exposure.  The  strata  are 
highly  fossihferous.  There  are.  numerous  saurian 
reptiles,  including  the  huge  iguanodon  and  the  flying 
pterodactyle.  The  remains  of  several  cheloniaus 
also  occur.  The  fish  belong  chiefly  to  the  ganoid 
or  plaooid  orders,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
lepidotus,  whose  conical  palate  teeth  and  thick 
square  enamelled  scales  are  very  frequent.  The 
shells  belong  to  genera  which  inhabit  fresh  water, 
such  as  Paludina,  Cyclas,  and  TJnio. 

HASTINGS,  Warrek,  governor-general  of 
India,  bom  December  6,  1732,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  family  long  settled  at  Daylesford,  in 
Worcestershire.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan ;  but 
when  only  seven  years  old,  he  resolved  to  recover 
the  manor  and  estate,  which  had  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  to  West- 
miuster  School,  and  promised  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  his  age,  when,  at  17,  he  was  sent  out 
to  India  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  Haviag  realised  a  moderate  fortime,  he, 
in  1764,  returned  to  England.  In  1769,  he  again 
visited  India,  on  his  appointment  as  member  of  the 
council  at  Madras,  and  in  1772  was  promoted  to 
be  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal.  A 
year  later,  parliament  enacted  that  the  chief  of  the 
presidency  of  Bengal  should  be  styled  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  that  H.  should  be  the  first 
governor-general.  The  finances  of  his  government 
were  in  a  disordered  state,  yet  the  demands  of 
the  East  India  Company  for  money  were  incessant. 
His  first  step  was  to  wrest  certain  rich  provinces 
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from  tie  Great  Mogul,  and  to  sell  them  to  Sujah 
Dowlali,  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The  Eohillas  resented 
the  transfer  to  a  cruel  master,  and  H.,  for  a 
money  consideration,  infamously  lent  the  nabob  the 
services  of  the  Company's  army  for  their  sub- 
jugation. The  great  Brahman,  Nuncomar,  "was 
put  to  death  by  his  influence,  in  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  native  population.  He  exacted  vast 
sums  from  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  and 
finally  confiscated  all  his  possessions.  He  formed 
a  treaty  with  Asaph-ul-Dowlah,  the  son  of  Sujah 
Dowlah,  under  which  the  mother  and  grandmother 
of  the  nabob,  known  as  the  begums  or  princesses 
of  Oude,  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  domains  and 
treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  These 
were  the  chief  blemishes  of  his  Indian  administra- 
tion; but  against  these  are  undoubtedly  to  be  set 
oflf  great  public  services.  He  was  constantly  tram- 
melled by  orders  from  home,  and  frequently  borne 
down  by  an  able  and  factious  majority  in  council ; 
yet  he  preserved  the  British  empire  in  India  from 
a  formidable  combination  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  He  acted  with  vigour  when  the  war  with 
France  broke  out;  he  broke  the  power  of  Hyder 
All ;  he  organised  a  system  by  which  justice  was 
dispensed,  the  revenue  collected,  and  peace  main- 
tained. He  encouraged  Asiatic  learning.  When 
he  left  India  in  the  spring  of  1785,  that  great 
empire  was  tranquil.  A  treaty  had  been  qoncluded 
with  Tippoo  Sahib,  son  and  successor  of  Hyder,  and 
the  Camatio  had  been  evacuated  by  the  armies  of 
Mysore.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received 
with  distinction  by  George  III.  and  the  court.  The 
directors  acknowledged  his  services  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks.  The  Whig  opposition  were,  how- 
ever, loud  and  vehement  against  him,  and  succeeded 
in .  carrying  in  the  Lower  House  a  motion  for  his 
impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  trial  began  in  Westminster  HaU,  February 
12,  1788,  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  being 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  Mr  Charles 
(afterwards  Earl)  Grey.  Burke  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  speech  which  was  extended  over  four 
sittings;  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Grey  urged  the  charge 
respecting  Cheyte  Sing  ;  and  Mr  Sheridan  was 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  article  relating 
to  the  princesses  of  Oude.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  public  in  the  impeachment  began  to  decline 
after  these  great  displays  of  rhetoric.  The  trial, 
notwithstanding,  languished  for  upwards  of  seven 
years.  On  the  149th  day  (AprU  23,  1795),  it  ter- 
minated in  the  acquittal  of  Hastings.  Out  of  400 
peers,  only  29  voted.  The  last  24  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  Daylesford,  where,  in  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  and  the  occupations  of  a  country 
gentleman,  the  evening  of  his  eventful,  stormy,  and 
checkered  career  was  serenely  passed.  He  died 
August  22,  1818,  in  his  86th  year,  and  was  buried 
behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Dayles- 
ford. Few  students  of  English  literature  require 
to  be  reminded  of  the  eloquence  with  which  the 
story  of  his  life  and  his  memorable  impeachment 
has  been  told  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

HAT,  a  well-known  species  of  head-covering, 
which  has  assumed  various  shapes  and  characters. 
What  we  understand  by  a  hat  is  a  fabric  of  Felt 
(q.  v.),  or  a  silk  material  used  as  a  substitute  for 
felt.  Hats  are  only  a  variety  of  the  still  more 
ancient  cap  and  bonnet,  and  were  at  first  made  of 
velvet,  silk,  and  other  rich  materials.  Formed  of 
felt,  and  assuming  a  certain  firmness  of  fabric,  hats 
began  to  be  manufactured  in  England  about  1510, 
and  we  hear  of  them  superseding  caps,  or  softer 
headgear,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  felting  of 
caps  is,  however,  said  to  have  been  long  known 
anterior  to  this  period ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
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a  knowledge  of  felted  caps  or  hats  had  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Crusaders.  Wool  was  the  material 
first  employed  in  forming  felt-hats ;  but  in  time, 
as  trade  with  America  was  developed,  the  fur  of 
the  Beaver  (q.  v.),  as  finer  and  softer,  came  into 
use  ;  hence,  the  term  beaver  was  long  synonymous 
with  hat.  For  about  three  centuries,  fine  beaver- 
hats,  dyed  black,  and  prepared  with  much  skill, 
formed  the  head-covering  of  the  higher  classes  in 
Great  Britain;  the  middle  and  humbler  classes, 
stiU  contiuuing,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  use  the  less 
expensive  caps  and  bonnets  according  to  the  fashions 
of  their  ancestors.     See  Bonnbt. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  beaver-furled  to  attempts 
to  substitute  a  cloth  formed  of  silk  plush,  drawn 
over  a  pasteboard  frame,  about  1810.  These  were 
not  very  successful ;  and  hats  of  wool  or  beaver-felt 
were  common  until  about  1840.  The  high  cost  of 
beaver  at  length  forced  on  the  improvement  of 
sUk-hats,  and  now  the  beaver  is  almost  entirely 
superseded;  while  the  fabrication  of  sUk-hats  has 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  continental  countries  and  the  United 
States.  The  silk-hat  consists  of  a  body  and  rim, 
usually  made  of  two  or  three  layer^  of  cotton  cloth 
saturated  with  varnishes,  to  give  the  fabric  stiff- 
ness, and  make  it  waterproof.  These  are  moulded 
on  wooden  blocks  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  and  when  the  desired  shape  is  produced, 
the  whole  is  carefully  varnished  over  with  lac  and 
dammar  varnish,  and,  before  dry,  the  fine  silk  plush 
is  appHed  with  great  nicety,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
seams  being  perceived ;  it  is  then  trimmed  with 
silk  braid  on  the  edge  of  the  brim,  and  a  silken  band 
round  the  jrmction  of  the  body  with  the  brim ;  and 
the  lining  of  leather  and  thin  sUk  being  put  in,  it 
is  complete.  Lightness,  gloss,  and  durability  are 
the  prime  qualities  of  tiie  sUk-hat ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  hats  of  New- York  manufacture  deserve 
a  high  commendation.  Very  excellent  hats  are 
made  in  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh ;  but  they 
are  heavier  than  those  bf  America. 

As  suggested  by  the  whims  of  Fashion  (q.  v.),  hats 
have  undergone  a  wide  variety  of  changes  of  shape. 
The  raising  of  the  top  'part  in  which  the  head  is 
inserted,  and  the  widening  or  diminishing  of  the 
brims,  have  constituted  the  chief  diflferences.  Some- 
times the  top  has  been  high  and  narrow,  sonietimes 
high  and  widened ;  and  as  regards  the  brim,  it 
has  sometimes  been  so  broad  as  to  be  looped  up. 
Political  and  religious  differences  have  been  marked 
by  the  form  of  hat.  The  Puritan  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  adopted  the  steeple  hat  (fig.  3),  high  and 
narrow  with  a  broad  brim,  and  devoid  of  ornament, 
as  the  badge  of  his  party.  The  Cavalier,  during  the 
same  era,  wore  a  lower  and  broader  crown,  with  a 
feather  stuck  on  one  side  (fig.  4).  And  a  still 
lower-crowned  hat,  with  a  profusion  of  feathers, 
became  the  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
Quaker  hat,  low  in  the  crown,  with  a  broad  brim, 
and  quite  plain,  dates  from  the  origin  of  the  sect  at 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  A  growing  extrava- 
gance in  breadth  of  brim,  led  to  the  device  of  looping 
up  the  back  and  sides,  and  so  was  fashioned  the 
cooked-hat  (fig.  1),  which  was  worn  by  gentlemen 
throughout  the  18th  century.  But  in  this  cocked- 
hat  era  there  were  exceptions  to  the  fashion. 
Beaux,  by  way  of  singrdarity,  wore  low-crowned 
hats  with  brims  (fig.  2),  and  such  must  be  considered 
the  precursors  of  the  present  round-hat,  which 
finally  superseded  every  variety  of  cocked-hat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  i  The  writer  of 
this  can  recollect  of  only  three  persons  wearing 
cocked-hats  as  ordinary  attire  as  late  as  1810. 
While  cooked-hats  ceased  to  be  used  by  common 
soldiers    at    the     reform     of     military     costume 
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consequent  on  the  war  with  the  EVsnoh  Eepublio, 
officers  in  the  army  continued  tUl  a  later  period 
to  wear  that  species  of  flattened  cocked-hat  known 


Hats: 
1,  hat  copied  from  a  print  of  the  year  1786 ;  2,  large  round 
hat  worn  in  the  year  1786,  from  Kay's  Etchings  (Edinburgh) ; 
3,  hat  from  a  print  dated  1645 ;  4,  hat  copied  from  Hollar's 
full-length  portrait  of  '  Robert  Devereux,  Earle  of  Essex,  his 
Excellency  Lord  Generall  of  the  Army.' 

aa  the  clmpeau  5ra«— that  is,  the  hat  which,  by 
being  flattened  up,  could  be  carried  conveniently 
under  the  arm.  This  kind  of  hat  was  disused  by 
regimental  officers  about  1812 ;  but  with  slight 
variation  in  shape,  it  is  still  continued  by  field- 
officers  in  European  armies. 

Light,  handy,  and,  in  effect,  adding  height  to  the 
stature,  the  common  round-hat  is  easily  damaged, 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  rough  wear  in  travemng 
or  when  in  the  country.  These  inconveniences,  as  is 
well  known,  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety 
of  undress  h^its,  black  and  gray,  and  some  of  them 
of  felt  almost  as  soft  as  cloth.  Such  are  the  Wide- 
awakes, the  Tom-and-Jerries,  and  an  innumerable 
tribe  of  hats  worn  by  sportsmen,  tourists,  and  youths 
generally.  With  these  exceptions,  the  round-hat, 
with  slight  changes  of  form  from  time  to  time 
as  suggested  by  fashion,-  continues  to  be  the  hat 
proper,  worn  by  all  when  in  ceremonial  dress.  The 
only  professional  hat  in  EugUind  is  that  of  clergymen 
of  the  established  church.  It  is  a  round-hat  of  fine 
beaver,  with  a  broad  brim,  which  is  looped  up  at 
sides  and  back,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shovel. 
This  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  shovel-hat.  During 
the  18th  c,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  gentlemen 
to  wear  gold-lace  bands  and  edgings  on  their  hats. 
This,  like  some  other  fantastic  decorations  of  attire, 
is  now  resigned  to  footmen  and  other  domestic 
servants  in  livery,  whose  hats  and  other  garments 
present  -a  fair  specimen  of  the  dress  of  our  foppish 
ancestors.  w.  c. 

HAT  MONEY,  a  small  duty  or  primage  paid  to 
the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  and  trouble  over 
and  above  the  freight.  The  right  to  it  is  regulated 
entirely  by  custom  of  particular  ports.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  payment  being  ori^- 
ally  gratuitous,  and  given  to  the  master  on  going 
round  with  the  hat  at  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
voyage. 

HATCH,  HATCHWAY.  Hatches  are  square 
or  oblong  openings  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  forming 
the  communications  between  one  deck  and  another. 
The  fore-hatchway  is  usually  close  abaft  the  fore- 
mast, the  after-hatchway  between  the  main  and 
mizen  masts,  and  the  main-hatchway  immediately 
before  the  maiu-mast.  This  last  is  ordinarily  the 
largest,  and  through  it  goods  are  hoisted  to  and 
from  the  hold.  In  merchant  vessels,  and  especially 
barges,    there    are    frequently    other    hatchways, 


according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo ;  indeed,  in 
some  orSt,  the  whole  deck  consists  of  hatchways. 
When  used  for  purposes  of  communication,  a  com- 
panion-ladder is  placed  from  each  hatchway  to  the 
deck  below.  These  ladders  are,  however,  generally 
limited  to  the  fore  and  after  hatches.  As  he  emerges 
through  the  latter,  in  ascending  to  -the  upper  deck, 
every  officer  and  sailor  touches  his  hat  in  token  of 
'  salute  to  the  quarter-deck.'  When  not  so  used, 
the  hatchway  is  covered  by  a  wooden  gratiag  which 
admits  air  and  sufficient  hght  to  those  below,  while 
it  protects  men"  operating  above  from  accident. 
During  stormy  or  wet  weather,  these  gratings  are 
covered  with  tarpauliugs,  securely  fastened,  and  the 
ship  becomes  water-tight.  After  an  action  by  board- 
ing, the  conquered  crew  are  often  battened  down  in 
the  lower  decks,  and  then  made  prisoners  as  they 
are  allowed  to  ascend  through  the  hatchway  one  by 
one. 

HA'TCHIE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Mississippi,  United  States,  America, 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  River,  near  Ran- 
dolph, about  25  miles  above  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
It  runs  through  a  fertile  cotton  region,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  small  steam-boats  about  100  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

HA'TCHMBNT,  or  ACHIEVEMENT,  the 
funeral  escutcheon  placed  in  front  of  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  or  elsewhere,  setting  forth  his  rank 
and  curciunstances.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  ™  '^^^  centre  are  depicted  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  single  or  quartered. 

The  achievement  of  a  hachehr  represents  his  arms 
in  a  shield  complete,  i.  e.,  accompanied  with  helmet, 
crest,  mantUng,  motto,  and  any  other  external  orna- 
ments to  which  he  maybe  entitled,  on  a  black  ground. 

In  the  achievement  of  an  unmarried  lady,  her  arms 
are  placed  in  a  lozenge  on  a  black  ground,  but  with- 
out external  heraldic  ornaments  except  in  the  case 
of  a  peeress,  when  her  supporters,  robe  of  estate, 
and  coronet  are  added. 

The  achievement  of  a  husband  whose  wife  sur- 
vives, impales  his  arms  with  his  wife's  in  a  shield 
with  the  external  ornaments  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
the  ground  of  the  hatchment  being,  under  his  side  of 
the  shield,  black,  and  under  his  wSe's,  white.    If  the 


Hatchment  of  Husband, 

wife  be  an  heiress,  her  arms  are  not  impaled,  but 
carried  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence.  The  external 
ornaments  are  appended,  except  the  insignia  of  any 
order  of  knighthood  having  a  circle  or  collar,  with 
which  heralds  do  not  consider  it  proper  for  a  knight 
to  encircle  his  wife's  arms.  On  this  account  the 
achievement  of  a  knight  has  two  shields  placed  side 
by  side,  one  containing  the  husband's  arms  only, 
encircled  by  the  collar,  ribbon,  &c.,  of  the  order, 
the  other  containing  those  of  husband  and  wife : 
the  ground  is  divided  perpendicularly  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  shield,  and  painted  black  and  white. 
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When  the  wife  is  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  there 
are  also  two  shields — ^the  dexter  containing  the 
arms  of  the  husband,  with  the  lady's  arms  on  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence  ensigued  with  her  coronet ; 
the  sinister  lozenge-shaped  with  the  lady's  alone, 
and  each  accompanied  with  its  proper  external 
decorations.  The  ground  is  divided  black  and 
white  in  the  middle  of  the  dexter  escutcheon. 

The  arms  of  a,  wife  whose  husband  survives  are 
impaled  with  her  husband's  arms  in  u,  shield,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  heiress,  borne  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence.  There  is  no  helmet,  crest,  or  manthng, 
but  a  peeress  is  entitled  to  her  robe  of  estate.  The 
ground  under  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  is  white, 
and  under  the  sinister  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widower  differs  from  that 
of  a  husband,  in  the  ground  being  entirely  black. 

The  achievement  of  a  widow  differs  from  that  of 
a  wife,  both  in  having  the  ground  entirely  black, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  escutcheon,  which  (except 
in  the  case  of  an  escutcheon  of  pretence)  is  lozenge- 
shaped.  The  arms  are  encircled  by  a  silver  cordon 
or  eordelifere,  the  symbol  of  widowhood. 

On  the  decease  of  the  last  of  a  family,  a  death's 
head  surmounts  the  shield  in  place  of  a  crest. 

The  achievement  of  a  reigning  king  or  queen, 
whether  married  or  not,  represents  the  royal  arms 
complete  on  a  ground  entirely  black.  That  of  an 
archbishop  or  bishop  has  the  insignia  of  his  see 
impaled  with  his  paternal  arms,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  mitre,  and  the  ground  is  per  pale 
ar.  and  sa.  The  dean  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  and  a  king  at  arms,  also  impale^the  arms  of 
office  with  their  family  arms.  In  the  achievement 
of  the  wife  of  a  prelate,  there  are  two  shields — the 
first  containing  the  impaled  arms  of  the  see  and 
the  bishop,  surmounted  by  a  mitre ;  and  the  second, 
the  family  arms  of  the  bishop  with  those  of  his 
wife.  The  ground  is  aU  white,  except  that  part 
which  is  under  the  arms  of  the  wife. 

The  funeral  escutcheon  of  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany,  differs  considerably  from  that  in  use  in 
England;  it  indicates  not  merely  the  deceased's 
right  to  a  coat  of  arms,  but  his  gentility  of  descent. 
The  hatchment  is  much  larger,  consisting  of  a 
lozenge  above  six  feet  square ;  and  the  arms  of  the 
deceased,  which  occupy  the  centre,  are  surrounded 
by  those  of  the  eight  or  sixteen  families  from  whom 
he  derived  his  descent,  the  paternal  quarterings  on 
the  right  side,  and  the  maternal  on  the  left.  The 
deceased  is  not  entitled  to  an  achievement  unless 
all  these  families  had  a  right  to  bear  arms.  On 
the  four  corners  are  deaths^  heads  and  the  initials 
and  title  of  the  deceased,  the  black  interstices  are 
powdered  with  tear^. 

HA'TFIBLD,  a  small  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  is  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  7  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Hert- 
ford. It  consists  of  one  considerable  street,  crossed 
by  a  smaller  one;  its  trade  is  unimportant.  The 
palace  was  once  the  property  of  the  bishops  of 
Ely,  but,  together  with  the  manor,  was  seized  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  afterwards  successively  the 
residence,  before  their  accession,  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hatfield  House,  built  by 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  is  a  noble  structure,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture.  The  parish 
church  is  an  old  and  interesting  edifice  of  the  13th 
century.    Pop.  (1861)  of  parish,  3871. 

HATEA'S,  a  town  of  Hindustan  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  33  miles  to  the  north  of  Agra,  in 
lat.  27°  36'  N.,  and  long.  78°  9'  E.  H.  contains 
about  25,000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade,  more  particularly  in  the  cotton  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. As  a  place  of  some  strength,  it  was  at 
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one  time  prominent  in  the  wars  of  the  Doab ;  but 
on  falling,  in  1817,  into  the  possession  of  the  British, 
it  was  immediately  dismantled. 

HA'TTERAS,  Cape.    See  Cape  Hatteeas. 

HATTI  SHBRIF,  sometimes  called  Hatti 
Humayun— i.  e.,  exalted  writing,  the  name  given 
by  the  Turks  to  every  rescript  of  the  sultan.  The 
hatti  sherlfs  are  composed  in  the  Turkish  language, 
and  written  in  the  Arabian  court-hand  DivSni. 
Above  the  text,  as  a  token  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  rescript,  stands  the  intricate  flourish  or  mark 
of  the  sultan,  usually  in  black,  but  sometimes  in  red 
or  gold.  This  flourish  is  called  Tugra  or  Rish^ni 
Sherif— i.  e.,  exalted  sign;  and  the  functionary  who 
superscribes  it  is  called  Rischa.ndschi,  or  the  signer. 
The  hatti  sherif  is  irrevocable.  That  of  Gidhana, 
promulgated  by  Abdul  Medjid,  November  3,  1839 
(renewed  February  18,  1856),  which  guarantees 
life  and  property  to  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
without  listinction  of  creeds,  has  in  modern  times 
obtained  the  widest  celebrity. 

HATTO,  the  name  of  two  archbishops  of  the 
see  of  Mainz,  who  have  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  first ,  of 
these  was  chosen  Archbishop  of  Mainz  in  891, 
and  died  in  913. — The  second  archbishop  of  that 
name  was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
and  succeeded  the  celebrated  Rabanus  Maurus, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  eucharistic  con- 
troversies, as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St  Boni- 
face, about  the  year  942.  In  the  second  expedition 
of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  into  Italy,  in  961,  H. 
was  sent  as  his  ambassador  from  Pavia  to  Rome; 
and  after  his  return,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Wniiam,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Mainz,  and 
continued  one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  imperial 
counsels.  Of  his  after-Kfe,  and  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, the  most  opposite  accounts  have  been  given. 
By  some  he  is  represented  as  a  zealous  reformer, 
and  an  upright  and  successful  administrator;  by 
others,  as  a  selfish  and  hardhearted  oppressor ;  and 
the  strange  legend  of  his  being  devoured  by  rats, 
which  Southey  has  perpetuated  in  his  w^U-kuowu 
ballad  of  Bishop  Hatto,  is  represented  as  an  evidence 
of  the  estimate  which  was  popularly  formed  regard- 
ing him.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  however, 
that  this  legend  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and  that 
its  real  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  equivocal 
designation  of  the  tower  on  the  Rhine,  Maiisethurm, 
near  Bingen,  which  has  been  selected  as  the  scene 
of  the  occurjjence.  Maiisethurm  may,  by  u,  very 
slight  modification,  mean  either  Mat  Tower  or  Toll 
Tower,  and  the  latter  name  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  use  to  which  the  tower  continued  even 
down  to  a  late  period  to  be  devoted.  The  date  at 
which  the  Maiisethurm  was  built  is  unknown,  and 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  is  not  much  later  than 
the  time  of  Hatto.  It  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes 
in  1635.    Archbishop  H.  died  in  969  or  970. 

HA'TZFBLD,  a  smaU  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Temeser  Banat,  is  situated  24  miles  west  of 
Temesvar,  on  the  railway  between  that  town  and 
Pesth.  The  breeding  of  horses  is  here  extensively 
carried  on,  and  there  is  a,  large  trade  in  corn.  Pop. 
6300. 

HAXJ'BERK,  a  twisted  coat  of  mail,  sometimes 
extending  only  as  high  as  the  neck,  but  more 
generally  continued  so  as  to  form  a,  coif,  leaving 
only  the  face  of  the  knight  who  bore  it  exposed. 
In  early  times,  the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  sometim'es 
terminated  at  the  elbow,  but  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  came  down  to  the  wrist,  and  very 
generally  descended  over  the  hand  in  the  form  of 
a  glove,  either  one-fingered  or  divided.  In  the  14th  c, 
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the  hauberk  was  worn  under  plate-armour.     See 
Habergeon. 

HAU'BERT,  an  old  term  in  feudal  law,  to 
denote  the  tenure  of  ward  and  relief. 
,  HAXJCH,  Hans  Oaksten,  one  of  the  best  Danish 
poets  of  the  present  day,  was  born  at  Frederik- 
shald,  in  Norway,  in  1791;  graduated  at  the 
university  of  Chrjstiania  in  1821  j  and  after  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  at 
the  cost  of  the,  government,  with  ^  view  of 
prosecuting  the  study  of  natural  history,  came  to 
Copenhagen  in  1827,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Soroe,  in 
Denmark.  This  post  H.  exchanged  in  1846  for  the 
chair  of  Northern  Literature  in  the  university  of 
Ki^,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sohleswig- 
Holsteiu  revolution,  two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Copenhagen,  where  the 
dowager-queen,  Maria  Sophia,  ofifered  him  an 
asylum  at  the  palace  of  Frederiksborg,  where  he  has 
since  then  resided;  and  on,  the  death  of  his  friend 
Oehlensohlager,  in  1850,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  sesthetics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen. 
H.'s  earliest  attempts  at  dramatic  oomposition-y- 
Contrasteme  and  Rosaura — which  appeared  in  1816 
— 1817,  attracted  very  little  ^  attention,  but  his 
tragedies  of  Tiberius  og  Bajazet,  Oregory  VII.,  and 
Don  Jiuxn  (1829)  at  once  established  his  reputation', 
which  he  has  fuUy  mamtained  by  his  subsequent 
dramas  of  Karl  den  Femten's  Ddd  (The  Death  of 
Charles  V.),  Mastrichts  Belejring  (The  Siege  of 
Maestricht),  Svend  Orathe  (1841.),  and  Marsk  Stig 
(1850),  in  which  he  exhibits  great  powers  of  indi- 
vidualising character,  and  portraying  the  local 
colouring  of  the  scenes  which  he  descnbes.  f  Many 
of  his  pieces  were  translated  by  himself  into 
German,  and  were  represented  with  success  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  Germany  and  Sweden.  H.'s 
dramatic  epic,  Hamadryaden,  which  belongs  to  the 
ultra  romantic  school,  has  met  with  less  favour 
among  his  own  countrymen  than  in  Germany, 
where  it  elicited  the  commendatory  notice  of  Tieok, 
Schubert,  and  other  critics  of  note ;  but  his  Lyriske 
Digte,  1842  (Lyrical  Poems),  some  of  which  are 
extremely  beautiful,  enjoy  an  undisputed  popularity 
in  Denmark.  As  a  writer  of  tales  and  romances, 
H.  has  shewn  considerable  diversity  of  talent;  the 
principal  are — En  Polsk  Familie  (A  Polish  Family), 
Slottet  ted  '  SAinen  (The  Castle  on  the  Rhine), 
and  Chddmagem  (The  Goldsmith,  1836 — ^1845),  Saga 
om  Thorwdld  Vidfoesle  (1849),  and  Die  Nordische 
Mythologie  (in  German).  His  Sobert  Fulton  (1853) 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works.  H. 
has  been  a  voluminous  contributor  to  current  Danish 
and  German  literature,  and  in  his  own  country  his 
name  is  associated  with  a  sharp  literary  contest,  in 
which  he  took  an  active  and 
not  always  a  very  dignified 
part  against  his  country- 
man and  brother-poet,  J.  L. 
Heiberg. 

HAtJEIANT,  a  term  in 
Heraldry  applied  to  a  fish 
placed  upright  as  if  to  refresh 
itself  by  Budking  air,'  as  in 
the  example.  Gules,  three 
luoies  (the  ancient  name 
Hauriant.  of   pikes)    hauriant   in   fess 

argent,,  the  arms  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Lucy  in  Hertfordshire. 

H ATJSER,  Kaspah,  the  foundling  of  Nuremberg, 
was  found  by  a  citizen  of  that  town  in  the  market- 
place, between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  26th  May  1828.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
peaaant-boy,  and  had  with  him  a  letter  addressed 


to  the  captain  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  horse  at 
Nuremberg.  Being  conducted  to  this  officer  and 
interrogated,  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  could 
speak  very  little,  and  was  almost  totally  ignorant. 
To  all  questions  he  replied,  '  Von  Regensburg '  (from 
Eegensburg),  or  'loh  woais  nit'  (I  don't  know). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  his  name  in  firm 
legible  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  but  with- 
out adding  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  anything  else, 
though  requested  to  do  so.  H.  was  then,  to  judge 
from  his  appearance,  16  or  17  years  old.  Though 
short  and  .broad  shouldered,  his  figure  was  perfectly 
well-proportioned.  His  skin  was  very  white;  his 
limbs  delicately  formed,  the  hands  and  feet  small 
and  beautiful,  the  latter,  however,  shewing  no  marks 
of  his  having  ever  worn  shoes.  With  the  exception 
of  dry  bread  and  water,  he  shewed  a  violent  dislike 
to  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  His  language  was 
confined  to  a  few  words  or  sentences  in  the  old 
Bavarian  dialect.  He  shewed  entire  ignorance  of 
the  most  ordinary  objects,  and  great  indifference  to 
the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.  Among 
his  scanty  articles  of  clothing  was  a  handkerchief 
marked  K.  H. ;  he  had  likewise  about  liim  some 
written  CathoHc  prayers.  In  the  letter  which  he 
carried,  dated, '  From  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  place 
unknown,  1828,'  the  writer  stated  himself  to  be  a 
poor  day-labourer,  the  father  of  ten  children,  and 
said  that  the  boy  had  been  deposited  before  his  door 
by  his  mother,  a  person  unknown  to  the  writer. 
He  stated  further,  that  he  had  brought  up  the  boy 
secretly,  without  allowing  him  to  leave  the  house, 
but  had  instructed  him  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  adding  that  it  was  the 
boy's  wish  to  become  a  horse-soldier.  The  letter 
enclosed  a  line,  apparently  from  the  mother,  stating 
that  she,  a  poor  girl,  had  given  birth  to  the  boy  on 
the  30th  April  1812 ;  that  his  name  was  Kaspar;  and 
that  his  father,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the 
sixth  regiment,  was  dead.  H.  was  treated  by  the 
magistrates  of  Nuremberg  as  a  destitute  boy;  and 
became  the  object  of  general  sympathy.  Binder,  a 
burgomaster,  exerted  himself,  in  particular,  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  young  man  was  involved.  In  the  course  of 
many  conversations  vrith  him,  it  came  out  that  H., 
from  his  childhood,  had  worn  only  a  shirt  and 
trousers  ;  that  he  had  Hved  in  a  dark  place  under- 
ground, where  he  was  unable  to  stretch  himself  out 
at  full  length ;  that  he  had  been  fed  upon  bread  and 
water  by  a  man  who  did  not  shew  himself,  but  who 
cleaned  and  dressed  him,  and  provided  him  with 
food  and  drink  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  natural  or 
artificial  sleep.  His  sole  occupation  was  playing 
with  two  wooden  horses.  For  some  time  before  he 
was  conveyed  to  Niiremberg,  the  man  had  come 
oftener  to  his  dungeon,  and  had  taught  bim  to  write 
by  guiding  his  hand,  and  to  lift  his  feet  and  walk. 
This  narrative  gave  rise  to  various  suppositions  and 
rumours.  H.  was,  according  to  some,  the  natural 
son  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  young  lady  of  high  rank; 
while  others  believed  him  to  be  of  princely  origin,  or 
the  victim  of  some  dark  plot  respecting  an  inherit- 
ance. Some  incredulous  persons  believed  the  whole 
affair  to  be  an  imposition.  On  the  18th  July  1828, 
H.  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Professor  Daumer. 
The  history  of  his  education  is  remarkable  iu  a 
pedagogic  point  of  view,  as  his  original  desire  for 
knowledge,  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  acute 
understanding  decreiised  in  proportion  as  the  sphere 
of.  his  knowledge  extended.  His  progress'  was,  on 
the  whole,  small.  On  the  17th  October  1829,  he 
was  found  bleeding  from  a  slight  wound  on  the 
brow,  which  he  said  had  been  inflicted  by  a.  man 
with  a  black  head.  AU  efforts  made  to  discover  the 
perpetrator  were  ineffectual.    The  incident  excited 
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a  great  sensation ;  H.  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
one  of  the  magistrates,  and  constantly  guarded  by 
two  soldiers.  Among  the  many  strangers  who  came 
to  see  H.  was  Lord  Stanhope,  who  became  interested 
in  him,  and  sent  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  education, 
to  Anspach.  Here  he  ■was  employed  in  an  office  of 
the  court  of  appeal,  but  by  no  means  distinguished 
himself  for  industry,  and  Tvas  gradually  forgotten 
till  his  death  again  excited  attention.  A  stranger, 
under  the  pretext  of  bringing  him  a  message  from 
Lord  Stanhope,  and  informing  him  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth,  invited  H.  to  meet  him  in  the 
palace  garden  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  14th  December  1833,  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
left  side.  H.  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  return 
home  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  his  assassin- 
ation, but  died  on  the  17th  December  1833.  Com- 
pare Daumer,  Mittheilungen  ueber  Kasper  Hauser 
(2  vols.  Nuremb.  1832) ;  Feuerbach,  Kasper  Hauser 
Beispiel  Eines  Verbrechens  am  Seelenleben  (Ansbach, 
1832). 

HAU'TBOIS,  or  O'BOE,  a  wind  instrument  of  the 
'reed'  genus.  On  account  of  its  piercing  sound,  it 
was  much  used  in  military  bands,  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  c,  for  playing  the  melody,  and  from  it  the 
whole  band  used  in  Germany  to  be 
called  Oboislen.  The  hautbois,  at  an 
early  date,  took  its  place  as  one 
of  the  essential  instruments  of  the 
orchestra.  It  is  made  of  wood, 
generally  of  box,  ebony,  cocoa,  or 
rosewood,  and  is  constructed  in  three 
pieces,  or  joints,  forming  a  continuous 
tapering  tube,  about  21  inches  long, 
the  bore  of  which  is  narrow  at  the 
small  end,  and  widens  into  a  bell- 
shaped  opening,  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
at  the'  mouth.  In  the  upper  and 
middle  piece  there  are  holes,  by 
stopping  or  opening  which  with  the 
fingers,  the  player  forms  the  notes  of 
the  natural  scale,  the  intermediate 
semitones  being  formed  by  the  keys. 
The  reed  is  fixed  upon  the  end  of  a 
small  brass  tube  which  fits,  socket- 
wise,  into  the  small  end  of  the  upper 
piece.  The  sound  of  the  hautbois 
is  rich ;  and  from  its  great  power  in 
SweUing  or  diminishing  the  sound, 
it  is  capable  of  every  variety  of 
expression.  Originally,  the  hautbois 
had  but  two  keys,  but  others  have 
from  time  to  time  been  added,  till 
the  number  is  now  usually  fifteen, 
and  sometimes  more.  Its  ordinary 
scale  is  that  of  C  natural,  but  by 
means  of  the  keys  it  can  be  played  in  every  key 
with  facility.  Its  range  of  available  notes  is  from 
B  to  Gr  in  alt.  Triebert  of  Paris  is  now  the 
most  celebrated  maker. 

Hautbois  is  also  the  name  given  by  organ-builders 
to  a  reed  stop  of  eight  feet  tone,  which  is  made  of 
metal,  similar  in  shape  to  the  real  hautbois,  and 
intended  to  imitate  it  in  its  sound.  Its  reed  is  made 
of  thin  brass.     In  all  English  organs  it  is  an  indis- 

fensable  stop  in  the  swell,  where  it  is  most  effective, 
t  is  only  a  treble  stop,  of  which  the  bass  is  the 
bassoon.  In  continental  organs  it  is  found  of 
various  scales,  and  when  very  fine,  is  called  the  Oboe 
d'amour. 

HAUTE     GARONNE, 
Haute,  &c. 

HAtJY,  Een^  Just,  a  celebrated  French  miner- 
alogist, was  born   at   St   Just,  in   Picardy,  28th 
February  1743,  studied  for  the  church,  and  took 
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priest's   orders.      His   attention  was   turned    at    a 
comparatively  early  period  of   his  life  to  botany, 
but  it  was  not  until  he  was  38  years  of  age  that, 
in  consequence  of  accidentally  hearing  Daubenton 
lecture  on  the  subject  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  mineralogy.     Linnseus 
had    abeady    shewn    that    the    regular    form    of 
crystals  is  due  to  the  action  of  forces  which  obey 
definite  laws,  and  Komg   de  Lisle  had  ascertained 
that  the  angles  are  constant  in  diflferent  crystals  of 
the  same  variety ;  but  the  true  laws  of  crystallisa- 
tion remained  unknown  until  H.  was  led  to  their 
discovery  by  a  fortunate  accident.    See  his  memoirs 
on   crystallography  and  mineralogy,  amounting  to 
about  100,  published  between  1782  and  1821.    (For 
their    titles    and   dates,    see    Poggendorff's    Biog. 
Liter,  ffandworterbuch,  pip.  1038—1040.)     His  most 
important  works   are   his    Traits    de  Mineralogie , 
(Paris,  1801,  4  vols,  with  atlas),  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  in  1822—1823 ;  Traiti  Elementaire 
de  Physique  (Paris,  1804,  2  vols.),  of  which  a  third 
edition   appeared   in   1821 ;    TraiU    des   GaracUres 
Physiques  des  Pierres  PrSdeuses,  1817 ;  and  TraitS 
de   Grystallographie,  in  2  vols.,  with  a  volume  of 
plates,   in   1822.      He   was    also   a   contributor  to 
the  Mncyclopidie  MSthodique,  and  the  Dictionnaire 
d'Hist.  Nat.     H.'s  narrow  escape  during  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  already  noticed  in   the   memoir  of 
GeofEroy  Saint-HUaire   (q.  v.).      In  1793,   he  was 
appointed   on   the    Commission   of    Weights    and 
Measures ;  in  1794,  conservator  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Mines;  in  1795,  teacher  of  physics  at  the  Normal 
School;    and    finally,   in   1802,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  in  the  Faculty  of   Sciences.     He  was 
an  Honorary  Canon  of  N6tre-Dame,  and  is,  in  con- 
sequence,   generally   known   as   the    Abbg   Haiiy. 
He  died  at  Paris,  3d  June  1822,  leaving  no  wealth 
beyond  the  collection  on  which  he  had  based  his 
great  discoveries.     This  collection  is  now  preserved 
iu  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

HAVA'NA,  or,  in  English,  the  harbour,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the 
capital  of  Cuba  (q.v.).  It  stands  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  island,  in  lat.  23°  8'  N.,  and  long.  82°  23'  W. 
Pop.  (1853)  134,225.;  at  present  it  is  supposed  to 
reach  nearly  200,000.  The  climate  is  tropical,  and 
almost  uniform.  In  summer,  the  average  maximum 
height  of  the  thermometer  is  87°  F. ;  in  winter, 
85°  F.  Its  haven  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the 
world,  while  the  comparatively  narrow  entrance  is 
still  further  secured  by  six  forts.  H.  engrosses 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
colony,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  illicit  importation  of 
Africans,  which  requires  more  secluded  localities; 
and  it  is  connected  by  railroads  and  the  electric 
telegraph  with  several  places  in  the  interior  and  on 
the  south  coast.  Most  of  the  mercantile  nations 
have  establishments  here.  British,  Germans,  Dutch, 
Belgians,  and  Americans,  are  very  numerous.  H. 
is  famous  for  its  cigars,  and  it  has  also  manu- 
factures of  chocolate,  woollen  fabrics,  and  straw- 
hats.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and,  in  addition  to  a  handsome  display  of 
rehgious  and  political  establishmeats,  has  a  uni- 
versity, a  botanic  garden,  several  theatres,  and  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  opera-houses  in  existence. 
The  buildings  are  not  very  remarkable,  and  the 
streets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  the  promenade 
of  Isabel  Segunde,  runnuig  through  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  very  fine  ;  it  has  a  broad  carriage-way, 
with  shaded  walks  and  several  fountains,  of  which 
latter  there  are  about  50  in  the  city. 

HA'VEL,  a  river  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  a 
considerable  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  has  its  origin 
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in  a  small  lake  a  mile  weat  of  the  town  of  New 
Strelitz,  in  Mecklenburg.  It  Hows  southward  from 
its  source  to  Potsdam,  and  thence  west  and  north- 
west to  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  opposite  the  town 
of  Werbeu.  Its  entire  length  is  218  milea,  and  it  is 
navigable  to  Furatenberg,  a  town  within  30  miles  of 
its  source.  The  H.,  which  throughout  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  course  serves  as  the  connecting  link 
to  a  long  chain  of  lakes,  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
internal  trade  of  Prussia.  Of  its  affluents,  the 
Spree,  which  is  longer  than  the  H.,  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  mention. 

HAVBLOOK,  Major-Gbneeal  Sir  Henry, 
E.C.B.,  was  born  April  5,  1795,  at  Bishop-wear- 
mouth,  in  Durham,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant 
and  ship-buUder.  He  entered  the  aimy  a  month 
or  two  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  went  to 
India  in  1823,  and  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Afghan  and  Sikh  wars.  In  1856,  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  army  that  invaded 
Persia.  While  absent  in  that  country,  news 
arrived  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  he  hastened  to 
Calcutta.  He  was  directed  to  organise  a  small 
movable  column  at  Allahabad,  and  to  push  on  to 
the  relief  of  the  British  at  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow. 
He  made  a  forced  march  to  Futtehpftr,  where,  at 
the  head  of  2000  men,  he  engaged  and  broke  the 
rebels.  He  continued  his  march  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  twice  defeated  the  enemy — first  at  Aeng,  and 
then  at  the  bridge  over  the  Pandu  Nuddi,  .8  miles 
from  Cawnpore.  The  consequence  of  the  latter 
victory  was  the  massacre  of  all  the  European 
women  and  children  in  the  hands  of  Nana  Sahib. 
H.  had  another  battle  to  fight  at  Ahirwa,  where 
the  rebels  were  strongly  entrenched.  He  turned 
their  left,  and  the  78th  Highlanders  carried  the 
village  in  a  splendid  charge.  He  now  entered  Cawn- 
pore, and  gazed  with  his  men  upon  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  the  unhappy  ladies  and  children.  The 
sight  steeled  their  hearts,  and  the  avenging,  column 
quitted  Cawnpore  to  advance  upon  Lucknow.  H. 
crossed  the  Ganges,  and  repulsed  the  rebels  at 
TJnao,  and  afterwards  on  the  same  day  at  Busserut 
Gunge.  After  fighting  eight  battles  with  the 
rebels,  in  all  which  he  was  victorious,  his  little 
army  found  itself  so  thinned  by  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness, that  it  was  obhged  to  retire  upon  Cawnpore. 
Early  in  September,  General  Outram  arrived  with 
reinforcements,  and  H.  again  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Lucknow;  Outram,  with  chivalrous  generosity, 
refusing  to  take  the  command  out  of  his  hands. 
The  relieving  force,  which  mustered  2500  men  and 
17  gums,  routed  the  enemy  at  Mungalwar.  It 
next  engaged  them  at  the  Alum  Bagh,  an  isolated 
building,  about  three  miles  from  the  Eesideucy  of 
Lucknow.  H.  and  his  column,  with  desperate 
bravery,  fought  their  way  through  streets  of  houses, 
each  forming  a  separate  fortress,  until  they  gained 
the  Residency,  to  the  indescribable  joy  of  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  The  victorious  army  were 
now  m  turn  besieged,  but  held  their  own  uptil 
November,  when  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (now  Lord 
'Clyde)  forced  his  way  to  their  rescue.  After  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  H.  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
and  died  November  22,  1857.  Before  his  death, 
news  arrived  of  his  elevation  to  the  distinction  of 
K.C.B.  Other  honours  were  in  store  for  him,  but 
they  came  too  late.  He  was  made  major-general ; 
appointed  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  3d  Foot;  and 
received  a  baronetcy,  with  a  proposed  pension  of 
£1000  a  year.  The  rank  and  the  pension  were  given 
to  his  widow,  daughter  of  Dr  Marshman,  an  emment 
minister  among  the  Baptists.  A  new  patent  of 
baronetcy  was  issued  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son, 
H.  having  died  the  day  before  the  patent  was  sealed. 
A  metropolitan  statue,  raised  by  public  subscription, 


has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
H.  was  a  strictly  religious  man  and  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian, somewhat  after  the  type  of  the  grave 
and  gallant  Puritans  who  fought  and  conquered 
under  Cromwell.  '  For  more  than  forty  years,'  he 
said  to  Sir  James  Outram  in  his  last  moments,  'I 
have  so  ruled  my  life,  that  when  death  came,  I 
might  face  it  without  fear.'  His  death,  at  the 
moment  when  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed,, 
excited  the  deepest  sympathy  and  regret,  not  only 
in  the  army  of  India,  but  also  among  the  public 
at  home. 

HAVENS.    See  Haeboues. 

HAVER,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  Law  to  denote 
the  person  in  whose  custody  a  document  is.  It 
often  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  litigation  it  is 
essential  for  the  court  to  .see,  or  for  one  party  to 
rely,  on  u,  document  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party. 
In  order  to  get  at  the  haver  or  holder,  letters  of 
incident  diligence  are  issued,  which  have  the  effect 
of  compelling  him  to  produce  and  exhibit  the 
document,  oi:  state  on  oath  why  he  refuses  to  do  so. 
The  term  is  not  used  in  England,  the  same  party 
being  merely  summoned  as  a  witness  by  being  told 
in  his  subpoma  that  he  must  bring  the  document 
with  him ;  or,  if  there  is  no  trial,  he  may  be  examined 
by  commission  or  under  interrogatories. 

HAVERFORDWEST  (Welsh,  Hwlfordd),  a 
parUamentary  and  municipal  borough,  seaport,  and 
market-town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Pembroke,  and  a  county  of  itself,  occupies  a  highly 
picturesque  situation  on  the  sides  and  at  the  foot 
of  several  steep  hills  on  the  West  Cleddau  River, 
8  miles  north-east  of  Milford,  and  about  270  nules 
west-north-west  of  London.  It  is  well  built,  but 
irregular,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  picturesque 
walks.  When  the  Flemings  settled  in  the  district  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  H.  was  one  of  their  principal 
stations.  The  castle,  the  keep  of  which  is  now  used 
as  the  county  jail,  was  erected  by  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  the  14th  century.  The 
nave  of  St  Mary's  Church — one  of  the  finest  in 
South  Wales — is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
roof-carving,  and  for  its  skilful  construction  and 
rich  ornamentation.  In  conjunction  with  the 
boroughs  of  Fishguard  and  Narberth,  H.  returns  a 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  inconsiderable.     Pop.  (1861),  7050. 

HA'VERHILL,  a  town  in  Massachusetts, 
United  States,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Merrimaci  River,  on  its  north  bank,  12  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  32  miles  north  of  Boston.  It  is 
a  pretty  town,  connected  by  two  bridges  with 
Bradford,  and  the  seat  of  an  active  manufacturing 
industry  in  iron,  woollens,  hats  and  caps,  rail- 
way carriages,  coaches,  soap  and  candles,  tinware, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  In  the  colonial  times, 
it  was  a  frontier  town,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
Indians.     Pop.  in  1860,  9995. 

HAVERS,  Clopton-,  M.D.,  an  eminent  anatomist 
and  physician,  who,  after  studying  at  Cambridge 
and  Utrecht,  where  he  graduated,  settled  in  London 
in  1687.  His  Osteologia  Nova,  or  Some  New  Obser- 
vations of  die  Bones  and  the  Parts  belonging  to  them 
(8vo,  Lond.  1691),  was  long  a  standard  work,  and 
his  name  is  indelibly  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
anatomy  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Haversian  canals 
in  bone.  He  edited  The  Anatomy  of  Man  and 
Woman,  from  Spacher  and  Bemmelin  (folio,  Lond. 
1691),  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

HA'VERSACK,  a  bag  of  strong  coarse  linen,  in 
which,  on  a  march,  each  soldier  carries  his  own 
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bread  and  provisions.  It  is  borne  on  the  left  side 
by  a  strap  passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  is 
only  used  in  the  iield  and  in  cantonments. 

HAVE'RSIAlSr  CANALS.    See  Bone. 

HA'VERSTEAW,  a  village  in  New  York,  United 
States,  America,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  37  mUes  north  of  New  York  City. 
Stony  Point,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Revolution,  hes  in  this  township.  Steam-boats  and 
sloops  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  New  York, 
and  there  are  several  foundries  and  manufactures. 
Pop.  in  1860,  5400. 

HAVI'LDAR,  the  highest  rank  of  non-oommis- 
sioned  officer  among  native  troops  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  In  the  Hong-kong  Gun  Lascars,  the 
havildar  receives  Is.  3d.  per  diem;  but  in  India, 
his  pay  is  somewhat  less. 

HAVRE,  Le  (a  contraction  of  the  original  name, 
Le  Havre  de  Notbe  Dame  db  Grace),  the  second 
town  in  the  department  of  Seine-Infgrieure,  France, 
and,  next  to  Marseille,  the  chief  commercial  empo- 
rium of  that  country,  is  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  in  lat.  49°  29'  16"  N., 
long.  0°  6'  37"  E.,  and  108  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 
reckoning  in  a  straight  line.  H.  has  direct  com- 
munication with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Hamburg, 
Portugal,  Mexico,  Brazil,  United  States,  India,  &c. 
It  is  Sie  port  of  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway  134  miles  long,  and  the  continuation 
of  this  hue  to  Strasburg  affords  such  facility  of  com- 
munication with  Germany,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  that  country  with  America  is  carried  on 
through  Havre.  For  foreign  trade,  H.  is  the  Liver- 
pool of  France ;  it  receives  annually  from  500,000 
to  600,000  bales  of  cotton,  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  quantity  imported ;  it  also  ships  most  of 
the  exports  to  America,  and,  generally  speaking, 
possesses  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country.  The  sum-total  of  its  imports  and 
exports  exceeds  1,300,000,000  francs  (£52,000,000). 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  spices,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  timber,  coal  (from  England),  &;c. ;  and 
the  exports,  of  French  manufactured  goods,  of  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  jewellery,  provisions,  &c. ;  and  the  port 
is  visited  by  about  6000  vessels  anmially.  It  has 
also  about  50  vessels  and  1500  men  occupied  in  the 
whale-fishery,  but  this  business  is  fast  declining.  H. 
also  possesses  manufactories  of  paper,  sulphuric  acid, 
tobacco,  cotton  goods,  starch,  lace,  oil,  machinery, 
ropes,  salt,  &c.,  also  sugar-refineries ;  the  aimual 
value  of  the  mamifactures  being  estimated  at 
£2,500,000.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the  most  accessible 
in  France,  and  is  entered  by  a  narrow  channel 
formed  by  two  long  jetties  stretching  from  east  to 
west,  and  which,  owing  to  the  current,  requires 
little  dredging.  This  channel  leads  to  the  avant- 
port  (outer  harbour),  which  is  occupied  by  great 
mimbers  of  coasters,  and  within  this  avant-port  are 
capacious  wet  docks,  capable  of  accommodating 
500  ships.  The  largest  of  these  is  L'Eure,  which 
contains  700,000  square  feet.  Among  the  dry  docks, 
one  in  course  of  construction,  515  feet  long  and  112 
broad,  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  will  obviate  the 
necessity  for  sending  large  steamers  for  repairs  to 
Southampton.  A  new  basin  is  under  construction 
in  the  plain  of  the  Leure,  which  will  measure  about 
53  acres.  H.  was,  tiU  lately,  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts and  lofty  walls ;  but  these  were  demolished,  to 
admit  of  the  extension  of  the  town,  which  has  now 
absorbed  the  neighbouring  communes  of  IngouViUe 
and  Graville  I'Heure,  and  numbers  80,000  inhabit- 
ants. Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  noticed 
the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St  Francis,  the 
new  City  Hall  (built  in  the  style  of  the  Tuileries), 
the  tower  of  Francis  I.,  Exchange,  Mansion-house, 
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Arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  number  of  elegant  villas 
which  clothe  the  slopes  of  Ingouville.  The  principal 
institutions  are  a  Royal  School  of  Navigation,  a 
School  of  AppKed  Geometry,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing 20,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
is  modem.  H.  was  founded  in  1509  by  Louis  XIL, 
on  the  site  of  a  fishing  village,  and  was  intended  as 
a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the  French  navy.    It  was 

freatly  extended  and  improved  by  his  successor, 
Vancis  L,  and  from  his  time  rapidly  rose  in  import- 
ance, especially  as  the  rival  harbour  of  Harfleur  was 
being  gradually  silted  up  with  sand.  The  names 
of  Richelieu,  Colbert,  Vauban,  Napoleon,  &c.,  are 
connected  with  the  improvements  and  additions 
made  to  the  original  harbour.  It  was  bombarded 
by  the  British  in  1694,  1759, 1794,  and  1795.  Under 
Louis  XIV.,  it  became  the  entrep6t  and  chief  seat 
of  operations  of  the  French  East  India  and  the 
Senegal  and  Guinea  Companies.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  Mademoiselle  Scudery,  Ber- 
nardin  St  Pierre  (author  of  Paul  and  Virginia),  and 
Casimir  Delavigne.  The  statues  of  the  last  two 
are  placed  in  front  of  the  library  facing  the  harbour. 
HAWAI'I.  See  Sandwich  Islands. 
HA'WASA,  or,  more  properly,  Aussa,  formerly 
an  important,  but  now  a  decayed  town  of  Eastern 
Africa,  capital  of  the  country  of  Adal  (q.  v.),  is 
situated  on  the  Hawash,  in  lat.  11°  30'  N.,  and  long. 
41°  45'  E.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  some  traffic,  a 
perpetual  fair  or  market  being  held  here,  at  which 
salt,  blue  caKco  cloth,  and  the  produce  of  the  soU, 
are  said  to  be  the  chief  articles  of  sale.  About 
H.,  however,  little  has  yet  been  ascertained.  Pop. 
estimated  at  between  5000  and  6000. 

H  A'WASH,  a  considerable  river  of  Abyssinia,  has 
its  origin  near  the  south-western  border  of  the  Shoa 
territory,  in  lat.  about  90°  N.,  and  long,  about  38°  E. 
It  flows  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  forming 
throughout  three-fourths  of  its  course  the  southern 
and  eastern  boundary  of  Shoa,  and  separating  that 
country  from  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Gallas 
tribes.  It  then  flows  through  the  territories  of 
the  Mudaito  tribes,  and  falls  into  Lake  Aussa,  in 
lat.  11°  35'  N.,  and  long.  41°  50'  E.  The  name  of  the 
country  of  Abyssinia  (called  Habesh  by  the  Arabs) 
probably  originated  in  that  of  the  river. 

HAWFINCH  (Ooccoihraiistes  vulgaris),  a  bird  of 
the  Grosbeak  (q.  v.)  genus,  and  the  finch  family 
(FringillidcB).  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
chaffinch ;  the  adult  male  has  the  crown  and  back 
chestnut  brown,  the  neck  and  rump  gray,  the  wings 
partly  black,  the  larger  wing-coverts  white.  Some 
of  the  quiU-feathers  are  rounded  and  hooked  at  the 
end  in  a  very  peouUar  manner.  The  H.  is  a  very 
shy  bird,  avoiding  man,  and  therefore  often  unob- 
served in  districts  where  it  is  by  no  means  rare. 
It  is  gregarious.  It  lives  chiefly  in  forests,  builds 
its  nest  on  the  highest  branches  of  trees,  and  feeds 
very  much  on  beechmast  and  the  kernels  of  the 
haw,  plum,  cherry,  &o.  It  sometimes  visits  gardens 
in  search  of  green  pease,  and  other  garden  veget-. 
ables.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  is  widely  diffused 
over  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia. 

HA'WICK,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  the  most 
considerable  manufacturing  town  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Slitrig,  10  miles 
south-west  of  Jedburgh,  and  53  miles  south-east  of 
Edinburgh  by  railway.  Some  of  the  churches  and 
bank-offices  are  elegant  modem  buildings,  and  the 
town  contains  several  relics  of  antiquity  worthy  of 
mention.  Among  these  are  the  Tower  Inn,  part  of 
which  was  an  ancient  fortress,  and  the  residence  of 
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the  barona  of  Dmmlanrig,  the  superiors  of  the 
town ;  and  the  Moat,  a  circular  mound,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  in  remote  times  both  as  the 
place  of  assembly  and  deliberation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  H.  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
Tweeds  (q.  v.)  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  has  long 
been  known  as  the  great  seat  of  the  hosiery- 
manufacture  in  Scotland.  The  Tweed-trade  has 
greatly  increased  in  importance  of  late  years, 
and,  besides  the  manufacturers,  resident  wholesale 
merchants  are  largely  engaged  in  it.  The  stocking 
manufacture  was  commenced  in  1780.  Plaids, 
shawls,  blankets,  and  leather  are  also  manufactured 
in  the  town.  In  1862  there  were  fifteen  manu- 
facturing firms,  numerous  stocking-frame  shops, 
and  fourteen  mills,  thirteen  of  which  were  driven 
by  steam  and  water  combined,  and  one  by  water. 
About  1,854,800  lbs.  of  Cheviot,  and  950,000  lbs.  of 
Australian  wool  are  manufactured  annually.  The 
ancient  municipal  constitution  of  the  burgh,  founded 
on  a  charter  granted  by  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  and  confirmed  by  Queen  Mary,  was  reformed 
by  special  act  of  parliament  in  1861.  The  corpora- 
tion now  consists  of  fifteen  councillors,  elected  by 
£10  householders,  three  for  each  of  five  separate 
wards.  The  council  elect  a  provost  and  two  bailies 
from  their  number,  as  in  royal  burghs.  By  this 
act,  the  burgh  boundaries  extend  into  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Wilton.    Pop.  (1861)  81.S8. 

HAWI'ZA,  a  large  and  important  Arab  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khuzistan,  is  situated  in 
lat.  31°  15'  N.  and  long,  48°  E.,  80  miles  south-west 
of  the  city  of  Shuster.  Previous  to  1835,  the  river 
Kerkhah  flowed  through  the  town  from  east  to 
west;  but  a  canal  having  been  made  to  irrigate  a 
tract  of  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
whose  level  was  lower  than  that  of  the  vicinity, 
the  waters  of  the  river  bui'st  through  the  new 
opening,  and  are  now  lost  in  a  marsh,  15  miles 
north  of  HS.wiza.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  can 
now  obtain  water  only  by  digging  wells  in  the  old 
bed  of  the  river.    Pop.  estimated  at  12,000. 

HAWK,  a  term  often  applied  to  almost  all  the 
Fcdconidce,  except  the  largest  eagles,  but  also  used  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  to  designate  a  section  of  the 
family,  reckoned  among  the  ignoble  birds  of  prey, 
haviug  the  wings  so  short  as  not  to  extend  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  biU  short  and  curving 
from  the  base.  In  many  of  their  characters  and 
habits,  however,  they  make  a  very  near  approach  to 
the  true  falcons.  The  species  are  numerous,  are 
arranged  in  several  genera,  and  are  distributed  over 
the  world.  Examples  of  two  of  the  most  important 
genera  are  the  Goshawk  (q.  v.)  and  Sparrowhawk 
(q.  V.)  of  Britain. 
The  Hawk  frequently  occurs  as  a  charge  in 
Heraldry,  and  may  be 
Hawk.  helled,  jessed,  and  var- 

velled.  The  hawh's 
hell,  itself  used  as  a 
separate  charge,  is 
attached  to  the  leg 
of  the  bird  by  jesses 
or  thongs  of  leather. 
Varvels  are  ,  rings 
attached  to  the  end  of 
the  jesses.  The  hawlis  hire,  also  a  heraldic  charge, 
consists  of  two  wings ,  joined  with  a  line,  to  the  end 
of  which  is  attached  a  ring.  The  line  is  sometimes 
•mowed  or  knotted. 

HAWKERS,  or  PEDLEES,  persons  who  go 
from  town  to  town,  or  door  to  door,  selling  wares, 
goods,  or  merchandise.  Hawkers  in  Great  Britain 
require  (with  the  exceptions  after  mentioned)  to 
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take  out  an  annual  licence  to  enable  them  to  sell 
goods  in  this  way ;  and  to  get  the  Hcence,  they 
require  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
place  where  they  reside,  and  two  inhabitants, 
attesting  them  to  be  of  good  character  and  repu- 
tation, or  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  superintendent  of  police.  Their  pack  must 
be  marked  with  the  words  'licensed  hawker,'  and 
so  these  wOrds  must  appear  where  a  room  is  hired 
for  selUng  the  goods.  They  are  prohibited  from 
dealiug  iu  smuggled  or  stolen  goods,  and  in  spirits, 
and  from  selling  by  auction  unless  in  the  place 
where  they  reside.  They  must  shew  their  licence 
when  demanded  by  officers  of  custom  or  excise,  or 
by  any  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  offered  for 
sale.  Severe  penalties  are  incurred  when  these 
enactments  are  infringed,  and  such  penalties  are 
recoverable  before  justices  of  the  peace.  The  licence, 
if  for  six  months,  is  £1 ;  and  if  for  one  year,  £2 ;  and 
if  to  travel  with  one  horse  (exceeding  in  height  13 
hands)  the  duty  was,  on  3d  June  1862,  reduced  from 
£8  to  £4.  By  the  same  act  (25  Vict.  c.  22,  s.  40),  a 
boon  was  conferred  on  hawkers  of  allowing  them  to 
take  out  half-yearly  licences  at  the  above  rate.  By 
a  recent  enactment  also  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  21,  s.  8),  a 
hawker  may  now  carry  tea  and  coffee  for  sale,  which 
formerly  could  not  be  sold  except  in  a  licensed 
house.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  when 
an  ordinary  trader,  who  sends  goods  to  a  distance 
for  sale,  incurs  a  penalty  for  not  being  licensed.  It- 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  incur  the  penalty,  that 
the  person  should  go  from  to-wn  to  to-wn,  provided 
he  go  from  the  place  where  he  hves  to  another  place 
where  he  is  not  a  householder,  and  there  sells.  But 
an  exception  exists  to  the  necessity  of  a  licence  in 
all  cases  where  the  person  is  merely  a  commercial 
traveller,  or  the  real  worker  or  maker  of  the  goods 
he  sells,  or  the  servant  of  the  maker,  or  where  he 
sells  printed  papers  licensed  by  authority,  or  sells 
fish,  fniit,  or  victuals,  or  where  he  is  a  tinker, 
cooper,  glazier,  plumber,  harness-mender,  and  carries 
materials  for  mending  kettles,  tubs,  household 
goods,  &c. 

The  reason  why  the  state  imposes  this  tax  on 
hawkers  is,  that  they  have  great  advantages  over 
regular  shopkeepers,  as  they  pay  no  rent,  and 
often  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  dealing 
at  shops.  As  they  thus  are  enabled  to  undersell 
the  shopkeepers  -without  any  loss  of  profits,  it  is 
but  fair  that  they  should  contribute  something  to 
the  expenses  of  the  country,  like  ordinary  citizens 
who  pay  taxes.  . 

HA'WKESBURY,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  East  Australia,  enters  the  Pacific  at  Broken  Bay, 
about  20  miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney.  Its  entire 
course  does  not  exceed  50  miles,  the  di-vidiiig  ridge 
of  mountains  being  here  very  near  to  the  coast. 
Pitt  Town,  WHberiorce,  and  Windsor  are  situated 
on  its  banks,  and  it  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to 
four  miles  above  the  last-mentioned  place.  The  H., 
even  in  this  land  of  floods,  is  remarkable  for  its 
inundations.  In  1808,  the  water  rose  86  feet ;  and 
in  1844,  it  rose  20  feet  in  a  few  hours. 

HAWKINS,  I  Sir:  John,  an  English  na-vigator, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  about  1520.  He  has  the 
infamous  distinction  of  being  the  first  Englishman 
that  trafficked  in  slaves.  His  '  commercial '  career 
ended  in  1568,  after  which  we  find  him  more 
honourably  employed.  He  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy  in  1673,  knighted  for  his  ser-vices  against 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  engaged  in  making  havoc  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  trade.  In  1595,  along  with  his  kins- 
man, Drake,  he  commanded  an  expedition-  directed 
against  -the  Spanish  settlements  in  that  part  of  the 
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world,  but  died,  November  21,  in  tlie  same  year. 
H.  foraided  a  hospital  at  Chatham  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  and  sick  sailors. 

HAWK-MOTH,  a  name  sometimes  used  to  com- 
prise aU  the  lepidopterous  insects  of  the  section 
Grepuscularia,  the  Linnsan  genus  SpJiinx.  They 
have  a  spine  or  stiff  bristle  on  the  anterior  edge  of 
each  of  the  hind- wings,  and  these  being  received  in 
corresponding  hooks  on  the  under-side  of  the  fore- 
wings,  attach  them  together.  Their  wings  are 
generally  covered  with  a  looser  down  than  those 
of  butterflies.  The  body  is  rather  large  and  thick. 
Notwithstanding  the  name  Crepuscularia,  signifying 
that  theiK.  period  of  activity  is  that  of  twilight,  and 
which  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  greater  number, 
many  of  them  may  be  seen  darting  from  flower  to 
flower  even  at  mid-day,  or  hovering  over  flowers, 
from  which  they  suck  the  honey  by  their  long  pro- 
boscis. They  make  a  loud  humming  noise  with 
their  wings,  and  are  insects  of  very  rapid  and  power- 
ful flight.  Their  caterpillars  have  always  16  feet. 
A  peculiar  position  which  the  caterpillars  often 
assume  has  led  to  the  name  Sphinx,  because  of  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  sculptured  monster  of 
Egypt.  Their  chrysahds  are  cylindrical,  free  from 
pomts  and  angular  prominences,  blunt-headed,  with 
a  conical  abdomen,  and  are  sometimes  enclosed  in 
cocoons,  sometimes  concealed  in  the  earth. — The 
name  Hawk-moth  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  division 
of  the  Crepuscularia,  of  which  the  genus  Sphinx,  as 
now  restricted,  is  the  type,  and  of  which  the  Death's 
Head  Moth  (q.  v.)  is  an  example.  Their  caterpillars 
are  smooth  and  elongated.  The  name  Hawk- 
moth  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  hovering 
motions  of  these  insects,  resembling  those  of  hawks 
looking  for  prey. — Many  hawk-moths  are  natives 
of  Britain;  they  are  more  abundant  in  warmer 
cUmates.  Some  of  the  species  have  a  wide  geogra- 
phical range. 

HAWKSBEB,  or  HAUKSBEE,  Franois,  a 
natural  philosopher  of  considerable  eminence,  was 
born  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  c,  and  died  about 
1730.  He  was  admitted  a,  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society  in  1705,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  curator  of  experiments  to  the  Society,  and  in 
1723  he  was  elected  assistant-secretary.  He  contri- 
buted 43  memoirs  to  the  Plalosophical  Transactions, 
chiefly  on  chemistry  and  electricity.  Of  his  experi- 
ments in  the  latter  department,  Dr  Thomson,  the 
historian  of  the  Royal  Society,  observes,  that  '  they 
constitute  the  beginning  of  the  science,  and  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  philosophers  to  that 
particular  subject,  were  doubtless  of  considerable 
service  in  promoting  electrical  investigations.' 
All  these  memoirs  appeared  between  the  years 
1704  and  1713.  His  chief  independent  work 
was  published  in  1709,  and  was  entitled,  Physico- 
Mechanical  Experiments  on  various  Svijects ;  touch- 
ing  Light  and  Electricity  producible  on  the  Attrition 
of  Bodies.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  hia 
improvement  of  the  earlier  air-pumps  of  Boyle, 
Papin,  and  Hooke  (a  subject  fully  discussed  in 
Wilson's  Religio  Ohemici,  pp.  215 — 218),  and  for 
being  the  first  who  used  glass  in  the  electrical 
machine. 

HAWKWEBD  (Hieradum),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Oompositas,  sub-order  Oichoracece. 
The  species  are  annual,  or  more  generally  perennial 
plants,  some  with  leafless  scapes,  one-flowered  or 
many-flowered,  and  some  with  leafy  stems ;  the 
leaves,  stems,  and  involucres  in  many  species  being 
hairy.  They  are  very  numerous,  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, particularly  abounding  in  Europe.  A  num- 
ber are  natives  of  Britain,  and  some  of  them  are 
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very  common  plants.  The  flowers  are  generally 
yellow,  but  the  Orange  Hawkweed  [H.  aurantiacum), 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  doubtful  native 


Grange  Hawkweed  {Hieradum  aurantiacum). 

of  Britain,  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  rich 
orange  flowers.  It  is  a  perennial,  about  two  feet 
high. 

HAWSE,  the  situation  of  the  cables  in  front  of 
a  ship's  bow,  when  she  is  moored  with  two  anchors 
out  forward — one  on  the  starboard,  the  other  on 
the  port  bow.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  any 
small  distance  ahead  of  a  ship,  or  between  her  bow 
and  the  anchors  at  which  she  rides ;  as,  for  instance, 


1.  Hawse  Holes.    2.  Hawser. 

when  it  is  said  of  another  vessel '  she  sailed  athwart 
our  hawse,'  or  'she  anchors  in  our  hawse.'  When 
the  two  cables  pass  directly  to  their  anchors,  with- 
out rcrossiug  or  chafing  at  the  /lawse-holes  by  which 
they  enter  the  ship,  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  a 
'  clean  hawse.' 

HAWSER.     See  Rope. 

HAWTHORN  (Cratcegus  oxyacantha;  see 
Ckat^gtjs),  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  a  native  of 
Europe,^  Siberia,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  common 
in  Britain,  and  much  planted  both  for  hedges  and 
for  ornament.  It  varies  in  height  from  six  or  eight 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet.  It  has  roundish 
obovate  3— 5-lobed  deciduous  leaves,  and  corymbs, 
generally  of  white,  rose-coloured,  or  sometimes  deep 
crimson  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  small  red  fruit 
{haws)   with  yellow  pulp,  the  central  stony  part 
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bearing  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  pulp.  The 
fruit  remains  on  the  tree  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  affords  winter-food  to  birds.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  H.,  and  curiously  enough,  some 
have  only  one  style,  whilst  some  have  several.  The 
variety  called  Glastonbury  THOEif — because  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  at  Glastonbury  Abbey — is 
remarkable  for  its  early  flowering,  which  often  takes 
place  in  the  middle  of  winter,  whilst  the  common 
kind  is  not  in  flower  tfll  May  or  June.  The  winter 
flowers  of  the  Glastonbury  variety  are,  however, 
hot  generally  followed  by  fruit,  and  a  second  flower- 
ing often  takes  place  in  the  same  year.  The  common 
H.  is  often  popularly  called  May,  from  the  season  of 
its  flowering  in  England.  It  is  also  called  White- 
thorn, in  contradistinction  to  the  Sloe  or  Blackthorn. 
The  use  of  the  H.  for  hedges  is  almost  universal  in 
Britain.  It  is  also  sometimes  employed  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  apples  and  other  Pomacece.  It 
attains  a  great  age,  and  in  its  more  advanced 
stages,  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  although,  when 
young,  it  shoots  up  rapidly.  The  wood  is  very 
hard,  close-grained,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is 
apt  to  warp.  A  fermented  liquor,  which  is  very 
intoxicating,  is  made  from  the  fruit  in  many  parts 
of  France. 

The  H.  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  hedge-plant, 
in  consequence  of  its  strong  and  plentiful  spines,  its 
long  life,  and  its  ready  adaptation  to  very  various 
soils.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  propagated  by  seed; 
the  haws  are  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot,  with  a  mixture 
of  sand  or  flne  mould,  and  in  a  year  or  sixteen 
months  after,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  groimd  carefully 
prepared  by  digging  and  manuring  with  well  rotted 
manure.  The  seed-drills  are  about  sixteen  inches 
apart.  The  young  plants  are  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  earth  about  them  occasionally  stirred  with 
the  hoe.  They  often  grow  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or 
two  feet  in  the  first  season.  They  are  commonly 
once  transplanted  before  their  final  planting  to  form 
hedges.  See  Hedges.  H.  hedges  bear  trimming 
very  well,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  plant 
to  spread  out  above,  can  be  counteracted,  so  as  to 
make  the  hedge  as  it  ought  to  be,  widest  at  bottom ; 
but  unless  the  soil  is  very  favourable,  some  of  the 
plants  are  apt  to  die,  and  form  gaps,  which  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  fill  up  with  fresh  plants. — Young 
H.  plants  are  called  guides  or  guichsets,  because  used 
to  make  living  (quick)  fences. 

HAWTHORNE,  Nathaniel,  a  distinguished 
American  author,  born  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1804.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
where  he  m-aduated  in  1825,  Longfellow  being 
one  of  his  Saas-mates.  He  published  in  1832  an 
anonymous  romance,  which  he  has  never  claimed, 
and  which  has  not  been  identified  by  the  public. 
In  1837,  he  published  a  collection  of  Twice-told 
Tales,  so  called  because  they  had  previously 
appeared  in  annuals  or  other  periodicals.  In  1843, 
H.  removed  to  Concord,  and  resided  for  some  time 
in  an  old  manse  or  parsonage,  from  the  windows  of 
which  its  inmates  looked,  it  is  said,  upon  the  first 
battle  of  the  revolution  (April.  19,  1775).  In  1846, 
he  gave  to  the  world  a  delightful  volume  of  sketches 
and  tales,  entitled  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the 
custom-house  at  Salem,  and  held  of&ce  there  for 
three  years.  In  1850,  appeared  his  Scarlet  Letter, 
a  strange  and  singularly  fascinating  story  of  early 
New  England  life,  which  at  once  raised  its  author 
to  the  first  rank  among  American  writers  of  fiction. 
In  1851,  he  pubKshed  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables; 
in  1852  appeared  his  Slithedale  Romance;  and  in 
1859,  Tramsformation,  which  is  regarded  by  many 
critics  as  the  best  of  all  his  works.  In  1853,  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Pierce,  United  States 


consul  at  Liverpool,  which  office  he  held  for  four 
■years.  All  critics  concede  H.'s  power  to  awaken 
m  his  readers  an  intense,  sustained,  and  almost 
painful  interest ;  but  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
tone  of  some  of  his  works  is  unhealthful.  The  fire 
with  which  the  Scarlet  Letter  glows,  observes  one 
critic,  '  is  not  the  glow  of  natural  life,  but  the  hectic 
of  disease,  which  burns  upon  the  cheeks  of  its  actors.' 
Another  doubts  whether  passions  and  tragedies  Hke 
those  introduced  into  the  last-named  romance  are 
legitimate  subjects  for  fiction,  but  adds :  '  If  sin 
and  sorrow  in  their,  most  fearful  forms  are  to  be 
presented  in  any  work  of  art,  they  have  rarely  been 
treated  with  a  loftier  severity,  punty,  and  sympathy, 
than  in  Mr  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter.'  We  should 
fail  to  do  justice  to  H.'s  merits  should  we  pass  over 
without  especial  notice  the  fresh  and  transparent 
beauty  of  his  style.  In  the  language  of  Mr  Jjong- 
fellow:  'It  is  as  clear  as  running  waters  are; 
indeed,  he  uses  words  merely  as  stepping-stones, 
upon  which,  with  a  free  and  youthful  bound,  his 
spirit  crosses  and  recrosses  the  bright  and  rushing 
stream  of  thought.' 

HAY  (Ger.  heu,  Dutch,  hoy ;  probably  from  the 
root  of  Ger.  lumen,  Eng.  hew,  to  cut),  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  grasses  or  other  plants  dried  for  Fodder 
(q.  V.)  of  cattle.  Throughout  the  grazing  and  dairy 
districts  of  England,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  hay-harvest  is  as  important  as 
the  corn-harvest,  and  a  large  breadth  of  old  pasture 
is  annually  cut.  In  Scotland,  however,  httle  of  this 
old  natural  grass  is  converted  into  hay,  and  the 
crop  consists  mainly  qf  clover  and  rye-grass.  This 
requires  less  turning  and  labour  than  the  closer 
succulent  natural  grass,  and  with  twice  turning,  and 
a  week  or  ten  days'  drying,  will  generally  be  fit  for 
the  rick,  into  which  the  English  farmer  at  onca 
places  it.  In  Scotland,  the  weather  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  fit  the  hay,  within  a  moderate  time, 
for  a  large  rick,  and  the  practice  is  to  put  it,  after  a 
few  days,  in  cocks,  containing  one  or  two  hundred- 
weight, and  thence,  after  another  Week,  into  what 
are  technically  called  tramp-ricks,  containing  from 
one  to  two  tons.  Prom  these  it  is  transferred  at 
any  convenient  time  to  the  rick-yard.  This  prac- 
tice, although  almost  universal  in  the  north,  is 
attended  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  and,  more- 
over, bleaches  and  dries  up  the  hay,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  straw,  and  preventing  that  gentle 
heatiug  which  English  farmers  desire  both  in  their 
clover  and  grass  hay. 

The  management  of  the  natural  grasses  of  which 
most  English  hay  consists  is  somewhat  different, 
and  the  process  is  seen  in  perfection  in  Middle- 
sex and  various  of  the  counties  about  London. 
The  great  matter — too  generally  overlooked  in 
Scotland — ^is  to  preserve  the  colour  and  flavour 
of  the  grass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
it  constantly  turned, 'and  having  it  rapidly  dried, 
if  possible,  without  the  deteriorating  washing  of 
repeated  rains.  Artificial  drying  best  attains  this 
end,  but  is  of  course  impracticable  on  the  large 
scale.  In  the  best  style  of  English  hay-making, 
the  grass,  after  being  cut  with  the  scythe  or 
machine,  and  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  is-  shaken 
and  spread  out  by  means  of  forks  or  of  a  tedding- 
machine  drawn  by  a  horse.  It  is  not  allowed  to  lie 
long  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  before  evening,  is 
drawn  together  by  rakes  into  wind-rows,  which,  if 
there  is  any  prospect  of  rain,  are  made  up  into  small 
heaps  or  cocks.  It  is  again  spread  out  next  morning, 
or  on  the  return  of  favourable  weather ;  and  when 
the  operations  are  expedited  by  wind  and  s\m,  the 
hay  will  be  ready  for  the  rick  by  the  second  or 
third  day.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  in 
the  time  during  which  the  hay  requires  to  lie  out ; 
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the  bulk  of  the  crop  and  the  quality  of  the  land 
must  be  eapeciaUy  considered.  When  the  grasses 
are  cut,  as  they  should  be  when  in  bloom,  and 
before  their  seed  ripens  and  their  stems  get  tough 
and  hard,  they  contain  the  largest  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  require  careful  making,  but  produce  then 
the  most  nutritive  and  palatable  hay.  ,As  soon  as  it 
is  thoroughly  dry,  it  should  be  put  at  once  into  the 
stack  or  rick,  and  well  trodden  down.  A  certain 
amount  of  heating  improves  the  flavour,  and  renders 
the  hay  more  palatable  to  every  sort  of  stock. 
When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  imperfectly 
made,  or  picked  up  too  soon,  it'  gets  overheated,  and 
becomes  dark  brown  or  black,  its  nutritive  pro- 
perties are  diininished ;  it  is,  moreover,  apt  to  dis- 
agree with  both  horses  and  cattle,  and  can  only  be 
profitably  used  when  mixed  with  straw  and  cut 
into  chaff.  Hay  put  together  when  damp  from  rain 
or  dew  does  not  heat,  as  when  it  contains  an 
undue  amount  of  natural  moisture,  but  speedily 
moulds.  When  hay  has  been  weathered  and  injured 
by  repeated  rains,  it  may  be  rendered  more  pala- 
table by  scattering  a  little  common  salt  over  the 
rick  whiLst  it  is  being  built.  Throughout  Scotland, 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt  to  the  ton  is  very  gene- 
rally used  alike  for  the  clover  and  grass  hay.  In  the 
midland  and  southern  districts  of  England,  the  best 
hay  is  generally  got  up  in  June;  but  in  Scotland, 
little  is  carried  until  the  middle  of  July.  When  the 
crop  is  good,  and  everything  done  well,  the  cost  of 
hand  and  horse  labour  expended  upon  the  hay 
before  it  is  safely  ricked  will  approach  20s.  per  ton. 
The  crop  averages  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre. 
Hay  that  has  stood  for  seed  is  tougher  and  less 
nutritive  than  that  cut  earher,  for  the  sugar,  gum, 
and  gluten  of  the  matured  seed  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  stems,  which  are  then  apt  to  be  Kttle 
better  than  straw.  Eor  milch  cows,  well-made 
EngUsh  hay  is  deservedly  prized ;  but  good  clover- 
hay  is  richer  in  albuminous  matters,  and  better 
adapted  for  horses  and  sheep. 

HAYBOTE,  in  English  Law,  is  an  implied  right 
or  liberty  of  a  tenant  to  take  thorns  and  other  wood 
off  the  lands  he  occupies,  to  repair  the  hedges,  gates, 
and  fences  thereof.  It  also  includes  wood  taken  to 
make  rakes  and  forks  for  gathering  hay,  whence  the 
name  is  derived. 

HAYDIT,  Joseph,  a  German  composer,  was  bom 
at  the  vfllage  of  Rohrau,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary 
and  Austria,  31st  March  1732.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  wheelwright ;  and  manifesting  great  musical 
talent,  he  was  received,  at  the  age  of  eight,  into  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen's,  at  Vienna. 
Here  he  remained  till  his  16th  year,  acquiring  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  his 
art,  by  singing  the  music  of  the  best  It^an  and 
German  religious  composers.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, his  voice  broke,  and  he  lost  his  place  as  a 
chorister.  He  now  gave  lessons  in  Vienna,  played 
in  the  orchestra,  occupied  himself  with  composition, 
and  in  this  manner  earned  a  maintenance.  At  the 
same  time,  he  studied  with  extreme  care  the  first 
six  sonatas  of  Emanuel  Bach,  which  had  accident- 
ally fallen  into  his  hands.  His  position,  however, 
continued  very  critical,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  when  he  had  the  good-fortime  to  obtain 
as  a  pupil  a  Httle  girl,  Signora  Martinez,  who  was 
being  educated  at  Vienna  under  the  care  of  the 
poet  Metastasio.  H.  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Subsequently,  Metastasio  introduced  him 
to  the  celebrated  singer  Porpora,  who  employed 
him  to  accompany  him  on  the  piano  during  his 
singing  lessons,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
instruction  in  composition  he  so  anxiously  desired 
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and  needed.  In  the  latter  part  of  1750,  he  com- 
posed hia  first  quartet  for  stringed  instruments,  and 
from  this  period  his  prospects  rapidly  brightened. 
In  1759,  a  certain  Count  Morzia  engaged  him  as 
music  director  and  composer,  '  with  a  salary  of  200 
florins,  free  lodgings,  and  table  with  his  secretaries 
and  other  officials.'  About  this  time,  H.  married 
the  daughter  of  a  hairdresser,  who  had  been  kind 
to  him  in  his  days  of  penury.  This  marriage 
did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  'It  is  nothing  to 
her,'  said  H.  near  the  close  of  his  life,  'whether 
her  husband  be  a  cobbler  or  an  artist.'  Her  sole 
ambition  was  to  squander  H.'s  earnings.  In 
1760,  Prince  Esterhazy  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  private  chapel.  Eor  him  H.  composed  his 
beautiful  symphonies  (a  style  of  composition  in 
which  he  excels  all  other  composers),  and  the 
greater  number  of  his  magnificent  quartets.  While 
in  this  situation,  his  patron  conceiving  the  design 
of  dismissing  the  band,  H.  composed  the  famous 
symphony  known  as  Haydn's  Farewell,  in  which 
one  instrument  after  another  becomes  mute,  and 
each  musician,  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  play, 
puts  out  his  light,  rolls  up  his  music,  and  departs 
with  his  instrument.  It  is  said  that  in  consequence 
the  prince  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  dismiss 
the  band.  After  the  death  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
in  1790,  H.  accompanied  Salomon  the  violinist  to 
England,  where,  in  1791 — 1792,  he  produced  six 
of  his  Twelve  Grand  Symphonies.  His  reception 
was  brilliant  in  the  highest  degree.  In  1794, 
he  made  a  second  engagement  with  Salomon  for 
England,  and  during  this  period  brought  out  the 
remaining  six  symphonies.  In  England,  he  first 
obta,ined  that  recognition  which  afterwards  fell  to 
his  share  in  his  own  country.  On  his  return  to 
Austria,  he  purchased  a  small  house  with  a  garden 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  composed 
his  oratorios,  the  Creation  and  the  Seasons.  The 
former  work,  the  harmonies  of  which  are  pervaded 
with  the  fire  of  youth,  was  written  in  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  equal 
to  the  finest  productions  of  Handel;  the  Seasons 
(completed  in  eleven  months)  was  almost  his  last 
work.     He  died  at  Vienna,  31st  May  1809. 

Although  H.  composed  slowly  and  very  carefully, 
his  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  comprising 
118  symphonies,  83  quartets,  24  trios,  19  operas, 
5  oratorios,  163  pieces  for  the  baritone,  24  concertos 
for  different  instruments,  15  masses,  10  smaller 
church-pieces,  44  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  with 
and  without  accompaniments;  12  German  and 
Itahau  songs,  39  canzonets,  13  hymns  in  three  and 
four  parts,  the  harmony  and  accompaniment  to  365 
old  Scottish  songs,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of 
divertissements  and  pieces  for  various  instruments. 
— Compare  Griesinger,  Biographische  Notizen  iiher 
Haydn  (Leip.  1810) ;  Vie  de  Haydn  (Paris,  1817) ; 
Grosser,  Biographische  Notizen  iiber  Haydn  (Hirschb. 
1826). 

HAYDOlf,  Benjamin  Eobbet,  an  Enghsh 
paiQter,  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  January  25,  1786. 
He  exidbited  his  first  picture  at  the  Academy  in 
1807,  '  Joseph  and  Mary  Resting  with  our  Saviour 
after  a  Day's  Journey  on  the  Eoad  to  Egypt,'  which 
found  a  purchaser  in  the  author  of  Anastasiits. 
It  was  succeeded  by  'Dentatus.'  H.  quarreUed 
with  the  Academy  about  the  hanging  of  this 
picture,  and  his  life  thereafter  was  divided  between 
painting  and  controversy.  His  pictures  brought 
him  admiration,  and  his  wilful  temper  procured  him 
foes.  As  years  passed  on,  the  admiration  cooled, 
while  the  foes  remained  virident  as  ever.  At  this 
period,  he  had  many  patrons,  and  his  pictures 
brought  large  prices ;  his  '  Judgment  of  Solomon,' 
for  instance,  700  guineas.  He  made  several  attempts 
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to  be  admitted  au  Associate  of  the  Academy,  and 
when  he  was  refused,  he  characteristically  imputed 
the  refusal  to  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  acade- 
micians, and  railed  against  them  more  bitterly 
than  ever.  His  great  work,  '  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,'  was  eSiibited  by  himself  in  1820,  but 
did  not  find .  a  purchaser.  Nothing  daunted,  H. 
painted  two  other  subjects  from  the  passion  of 
the  Saviour.  In  1821,  he  married,  and  two  years 
thereafter  he  produced  the  '  Raising  of  Lazarus,' 
in  some  respects  the  most  powerful  of  his  works. 
This  style  of  subject— -covering  enormous  canvases 
— ^not  hitting  the  public  taste,  he  became  involved 
in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  was  finally  incar- 
cerated in  the  King's  Bench,  from  which,  after 
a  time,  he  was  released  through  the  assistance 
of  his  friends.  While  in  prison  he  painted  the 
'Mock  Election,'  which  George  IV.  purchased  for 
500  guineas.  ,  Of  his  succeeding  works,  'Napoleon 
Musing  at  St  Helena '  excited  admiration,  and  was 
frequently  reproduced.  In  1836,  he  was  again 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  was  released  on  a  settle- 
ment being  effected  with  his  creditors.  At  this 
time  he  forsook  the  brush  for  the  platform,  and 
his  lectures  on  art  in  London  and  the  provinces 
brought  him  fame  and  money,  a  circumstance 
which  only  increased  his  rage  at  the  Academy 
and  the  artistic  public.  When  government  deter- 
mined to  decorate  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
with  pictures,  H.  considered  that  the  hour  of  his 
fortune  had  at  last  arrived.  He  engaged  in  the 
competition,  and  was  unsuccessful.  This  defeat  he 
never  enturely  recovered.  His  last  works  were 
'Uriel  and  Satan,'  'Curtius  Leaping  into  the 
Gulf)'  and  some  others  of  a  kindred  nature.  He 
exhibited  two  of  his  latest  productions '  in  1846 
at  the  Egyptian ,  Hall,  but  the  exhibition  was 
coldly  regarded  by  the  public.  This  was  the  drop 
which  made  the  cup  overflow.  On  June  22  of  that 
year,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

As  a  painter,  H.  excited  much  temporary  admira- 
tion, but  -he  does  not  now  rank  high.  He  delighted 
in  classical  and  sacred  subjects,  and  these  modern 
English  taste  does  not  seem  to  affect.  In  1853, 
Mr  Tom  Taylor  published  Tlte  Life  of  Benjamin 
,  Robert  Haydon,  in  two  volumes,  containing  copious 
extracts  from  bis  letters  and  journals. 

HAY'ESINB,  or  BORATE  OP  LIME,  known 
also  as  BoROCALciTE,  Hydkoeoeooalcite,  Tiza, 
&c.,  was  named  after  the  mineralogist  Hayes,  and 
remained  a  mineralogical  curiosity  until  1851,  when 
a  specimen  was  first  exhibited  as  a)  commercial 
article  in  the  collection  of  imports  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  by  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
This  brought  it  into  notice ;  and  it  is  now  occasion- 
ally imported  in  very  large  quantities  from  the 
ports  of  Iquique  and  Pisasna  Bay,  in  Peru.  Owing 
to  the  absiu-d/  love  of  the  Peruvian  government  for 
monopolies,  vast  quanjiities  of  borate  of  lime  are 
comparatively  useless,  as  that  which  is  received  in 
Europe  is  almost  all  smuggled  out  of  the  country  in 
opposition  to  the  government  decrees.  About  9000 
tons  have  been  exported  altogether,  and  its  value  in 
this  country  is  about  £30  per  ton.  The  borate  of 
lime  is  found  in  rounded  nodules,  rarely  larger  than 
a  good-sized  orange,  imbedded  in  the  soil  at  cer- 
tain spots  of  the  Pampas  of  Tamarugal,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  desert  of  Ataoama.  It  is 
always  associated  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is 
so  abundant  in  that  locality.  Its  chemical  compo- 
sition is  CaO,B2  08  +  6H,0  (Hay^s) ;  or  boracio  acid, 
45'98 ;  lime,  18'45 ;  water,  35-57  (Bechi).  It  is  used 
as  a  source  of  boracio  acid  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
borate  of  soda,  so  extensively  employed  as  a  fluxing 
material  for  glazing  pottery;  in  glass-making, 
metallic  soldering,  &c. :  the  only  other  known 
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sources  being  the  boracio  acid  from  the  Tuscan 
springs,  and  the  borax  and  tiucal  from  Tibet.     See 

BOEAX. 

HAYSTATJ,  Julius  Jakob,  Babon  von,  an 
Austrian  general,  was  bom  in  1786,  entered  the 
Austrian  service  in  1801,  and  gradually  advanced  in 
rank,  till  in  1844  he  was  appointed  field-marshal. 
During  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1848 — 1849,  he 
signaLsed  himself  by  his  ruthless  rigour,  especially 
at  the  capture  of  Brescia.  H.  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Venice,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the 
emperor  to  Himgary,  in  May  1849,  to  take  the 
supreme  command  of  the  forces  in  that  country. 
The  storming  of  Raab,  the  advance  southward,  the 
occupation  of  Szegedin,  and  the  engagements  on 
the  Theiss,  were  all  the  work  of 'Haynau.  But 
his  atrocious  severity  towards  the  defeated  Hun- 
garians, and  especially  his  alleged  flogging  of  women 
(a,  charge  denied  by  H.),  excited  the  hatred  and 
detestation  of  Europe.  In  iS50,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  public  service,  not  for  his  cruelty,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  intractability  of  his  disposition. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  brought  into  unen- 
viable notoriety  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
brewery  of  Messrs  Barclay  and  Perkins  during  his 
stay  in  London,  when  he  was  assaulted  by  the 
draymen,  and  barely  escaped  with  life.  For  this 
insult  the  British  government  declined  giving  any 
satisfaction.  On  subsequently  visiting  Belgium  and 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  populace  with  strong 
dislike  ;  but  by  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  was 
preserved  from  actual  insult.  Baron  Schonhals,  in 
a  biography  of  his  friend  H.  (Griitz,  1853),  tries  to 
exonerate  him  from  the  accusation  of  being  either 
constitutionally  or  intentionally  cruel,  and  asserts 
that  he  only  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
masters.    H.  died  at  Vienna,  March  14,  1853. 

HAYTI,  otherwise  known  as  Hispaniola  or  St 
Domingo  is,  after  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  It  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Porto 
Rico  on  the  E.,  and  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  on 
the  W.,  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and 
with  the  Bahamas  and  the  open  ocean  on  the  N. 
H.  lies  in  N.  lat.  between  17°  37'  and  20",  and  in 
W.  long,  between  68°  20'  and  74°  28'.  It  belongs 
to  the  group  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  or  Leeward 
Islands,  and,  like  all  the  principal  members  of  its 
series,  its  greatest  length  (about  400  miles)  is  in  the 
direction — ^from  west  to  east — of  the  chain  of  which 
it  forms  a  part ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  160  miles. 
Area,  including  the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c., 
about  28,000  square  miles,  being  somewhat  smaller  . 
than  Scotland;  and  the  population  about  760,000. 
The  coimtry,  as  the  native  name  implies,  is  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  ridge, 
which  sends  out  lateral  spurs,  terminating  in  head- 
lands on  either  coast.  'The  range  is  of  volcanic 
origin — a  fact  stiU  corroborated  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  terrible  earthquakes.  Cibao,  believed 
to  be  the  loftiest  summit,  is  said  to  be  about  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains, 
richly  and  heavily  timbered,  are  understood  to 
be  susceptible  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  tops. 
With  such  a  soil  well  watered,  and  with  a  climate 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  H.,  as  a  whole,  is 
, perhaps  the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  West  Indies; 
wMle  its  excellent  harbours,  more  especially  those  in 
the  Bay  of  Gonaives  on  the  west,  otter  considerable 
faciUties  to  foreign  trade — hurricanes,  however,  pre- 
vailing in  Augiist  and  September.  The  rivers -are 
inconsiderable,  and  useless  for  navigation.  Besides 
several  bodies  of  fresh  water,  the  salt  lake  of 
Henriquillo,  near  the  south  shore,  claims  particular 
notice,  as  indicating  by  its  tidal  action  some  sub- 
terranean communication  with  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  productions  are  coffee,  logwood,  mahogany, 
tobacco,  cotton,  cocoa,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar ;  and 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  though 
not  now  worked,  are  found  in  many  places.  But 
H.,  once  containing  within  its  limits  one  of  the 
moat  flourishing  colonies  in  the  intertropical  regions, 
has  been  in  a  good  measure  lost  to  the  traffic  of 
the  world  through  the  same  causes  which  have 
rendered  its  history  almost  unique  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

Within  little  more  than  an  age  after  1492,  the 
aborigines  had  been  swept  away  by  the  remorseless 
cruelties  of  the  Spaniards.  In  connection  with  this 
deplorable  result,  H.,  already  the  seat  of  the  first 
white  settlement  in  America,  became  one  of  the 
earliest  fields,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  of  negro 
servitude.  Next  came  the  bucaueers,  during  the 
17th  i;.,  to  avenge  the  red  man's  wrongs ;  and  as 
those  marauders  were  chiefly  French, '  the  western 
portion  of  the  island,  which  was  their  favourite 
haunt,  was,  in  1697,  ceded  to  France  by  the  peace  of 
Eyswick,  thus  presenting  the  first  important  break 
in  the  unity  of  Spanish  America.  For  nearly  100 
years,  the  intruders  imported  vast  reinforcements  of 
Africans ;  while  the  mulattoes,  who  were  a  natural 
incident  of  the  concomitant  licence,  rapidly  grew, 
both  socially  and  politically,  into  an  intermediate 
caste,  being  at  once  uniformly  excluded  from  citizen- 
ship, and  generally  exempted  from  bondage.  In 
1791,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
the  mutual  antipathies  of  the  three  classes — white, 
black,  and  mixed — burst  forth  into  what  may  well 
be  characterised  as  the  most  vindictive  struggle  on 
record — a  struggle  which,  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  c,  led  to  the  extermination  of  the  once  domi- 
nant Europeans,  and  the  independence  of  the  coloured 
insm'gents.  Thus,  as  the  emancipated  bondmen 
mostly  belonged,  at  least  in  form,  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  H.  now  exhibited  the  only  ChriBtian  com- 
munity of  negro  blood  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  1801,  France  sent  out  a  powerful  armament 
to  recover  her  revolted  dependency,  treacherously 
seizing  and  deporting  the  deliverer  of  his  brethren, 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture.  In  1803,  however,  she  was 
constrained  to  rehnquish  her  attempt ;  and  in  1804, 
Dessalines  (q.  v.),  aping  the  example  of  Napoleon, 
proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  H. ;  thus  reviving 
the  indigenous  name  of  the  island,  which  had  been 
in  disuse  for  upwards  of  300  years. 

Th^s  great  change  was  fatal  to  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  French  H.,  decidedly  the  more  valu- 
able section  of  the  island.  In  its  progress,  it  had 
destroyed  capital  in  every  shape ;  and  in  its  issue, 
it  could  not  tail  to  paralyse  labour  under  circum- 
stances where  continuous  exertion  of  any  kind  was 
equally  irksome  and  superfluous.  Nor  was  the 
political  exj)erience  of  the  lately  servile  population 
more  satisfactory  than  its  economical  condition. 
Sometimes  consolidated  into  one  state,  and  some- 
times divided  into  two,  the  country  alternated, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  one  revolution  after 
another,  between  despotism  and  anarchy,  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism,  between  a  kingdom 
and  an  empire.  Its  only  tranqxiil  period  of  any 
duration  coincided  with  the  rule  of  President  Boyer, 
which  subsisted  from  1820  to  1843 — its  last  21 
years  comprising  not  merely  the  whole  of  French  or 
Western  H.,  but  likewise  the  Spanish  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  island.  H.  thus  united,  besides  being 
immediately  recognised  by  the  European  powers  in 
general,  was  soon  acknowledged  even  by  France,  on 
condition  of  paying  150,000,000  francs,  or  £6,000,000 
sterling,  as  a  compensation  to  the  former  planters. 

About  the  year  1843,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  or  Spanish  portion  of  H.,  rising  against 
their  Haytian  oppressors,  formed  themselves  mto  a 
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republic  called  the  Dominican  Republic  (q.  v.),  with 
a  territory  of  17,010  square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of 
200,000.  In  May  1861,  the  Dominioa,n  Republic 
threw  itself  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  which 
condition  it  at  present  {October  1862)  remains.  The 
western  portion  of  the  island  had  been  republican  in 
its  form  of  government  previous  to  1849,  when  its 
former  president,  General  Soulouque,  ascended  the 
throne,  proclaimed  an  empire,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Emperor  Faustia  I.  In  1859,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  abdicate,  and  a  republic  was  again  pro- 
claimed, with  General  Fabre  Geffrard  as  president. 
Since  this  period,  no  important  change  has  taken 
place.  The  area  of  the  Haytian  republic  is  11,718 
square  miles,  and  the  pop.  estimated  at  560,000. 

HAYWARD,  the  name  given  in  England  to  one 
who  keeps  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town,  or 
of  a  manor,  when  the  copyhold  or  other  tenants 
have  the  right  of  sending  cattle  to  graze.  In  Scot- 
land, the  corresponding  term  is  '  shepherd'  in  rural 
burghs. 

HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  without  tables,  which 
can  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons.  One 
person,  called  the  caster  (his  opponent  who  bets  with 
him  being  called  the  setter),  takes  the  box  and  dice, 
and  makes  a  throw  (called  a  main),  which  must  be 
above  4,  and  not  exceeding  9 ;  and  if  the  first  throw 
made  is  not  within  these  limits,  the  caster  must 
throw  untU  such  a  one  occurs.  After  the  caster  has 
^thrown  the  main,  he  throws  his  own  chance.  The 
throws  2,  3,  11,  12  are  called  crabs,  and  are  losing 
throws  for  the  caster,  except  in  the  following  cases, 
viz.,  12  when  6  is  the  main,  11  when  7  is  the  main, 
or  12  when  8  is  the  main ;  in  these  cases,  and  also 
when  the  caster's  throw  is  the  same  as  the  main, 
the  throw  is  called  a  nick,  and  the  caster  wins.  If 
his  throw  be  not  a  nick,  or  a  crab,  then,  if  he  can 
repeat  the  same  throw  before  the  main  turns  up, 
he  wins.  If  the  caster  throws  crabs,  not  nicks,  or  if 
he  fails  to  repeat  his  throw  before  the  main  turns 
up,  the  setter  wins  the  stakes.  The  setter,  on  the 
whole,  has  slightly  the  advantage  of  the  caster, 
especially  if  6  or  8  be  the  main,  when  his  chance  is 
to  the  caster's  in  the  proportion  of  7295  to  6961,  or 
22  to  21  nearly.  Hazard  is  exclusively  a  game  of 
calculation,  and  is  never  played  merely  with  a  vievi^ 
to  amusement.  Essentially  an  essay  of  calculations 
and  combinations,  requiring  a  cool  and  clear  head 
to  execute  them,  it  has  i)een  an  incitement  to 
the  wildest  schemes  under  the  name  of  'systems' 
that  ever  laughed  mathematics  to  scorn.  Hazard 
has  been  long  a  standing  game  at  aU  the  houses  of 
play  in  Britam,  in  the  face  of  a  fact,  that  owing  to 
the  intricacy  of  the  calculations  of  probabiUties,  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  professional  player  over  the 
amateur  are  100  per  cent.  '  In  spirit^  if  not  to  the 
letter,  it  is  the  arithmetic  of  dice.' 

HAZARIBA'GH,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Ramgurh,  in  the  sub-presidency  of  Bengal,  stands 
almost  midway  between  Calcutta  and  Benares,  being 
239  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  former,  and  189 
to  the  south-east  of  the  latter,  in  lat.  24°  N.,  and 
long.  85°  24'  E.  On  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  H.  was 
selected  as  the  residence  of  the  dethroned  Amirs. 

HAZEBROXJ'CK,  a  smaD  but  fiourishing  town 
of  France,  m  the  department  of  Nord,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Calais  and  Dunkerque  railways, 
25  miles  west-north-west  of  Lille.  The  parish 
church,  built  1493—1520,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire 
of  open  work,  240  feet  high.  Manufactures  of 
Imen-cloth  and  twist,  soap,  leather,  refined  salt, 
beer,  oil,  and  lime,  are  carried  on.  A  great  linen 
market  is  held  here  every  Saturday.     Pop,  5220. 

HAZEL  (Oorylvs),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Cupuliferoe,  of  which  the  fruit  is  a 
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Hazel : 
a,  female  flower ;  6,  male  flowers. 


nut  in  a  leafy  and  laoiniated  oup,  the  enlarged  invo- 
lucre of  the  female  flower.  The  male  flowers  are  in 
cylindrical  catkins ;  the  female  ilowers  appear  as 
mere  clusters  of  coloured  styles  at  the  extremities 
of  buds  J  the  male  flowers  are  pretty  conspicuous, 
the  female  flowers  are  very  small. — The  Common 
H.  (C  Avellana)  is  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  with 
a  bell-shaped  fruit-cnp,  which  is  somewhat  two- 
leaved,  open,  and  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of 
Britain,  and  of  all 
the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  ;  it  is 
common  also  iii  North 
America.  Hazel-nuts 
of  improved  varieties 
are  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the 
south  of  England,  par- 
ticularly in  Kent ;  they 
are  also  imported  in 
large  quantities  from 
the  south  of  Europe. 
Hazel-nuts  yield,  on 
pressure,  about,  half 
their  weight  of  a  bland 
fixed  oil,  often  called 
nut-oil  in  Britain,  the 
hazel-nut  being  popu- 
larly known  dv  the 
term  nut  alone ;  but  in 
Germany  it  is  walnut-oil  which  is  usually  called 
nut-oil.  Hazel-nut  oil  has  drying  properties,  and 
is  much  used  by  painters ;  it  is  also  used  by 
perfumers  as  a  basis  with  which  to  mix  expensive 
fragrant  oUs ;  and  it  has  been  employed  medicinally 
in  coughs.  The  wood  of  the  H.,  although  seldom 
large  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  carpenter,  is 
very  tough  and  flexible,  and  hazel-rods  are  therefore 
much  used  for  making  crates,  hurdles,  hoops  for 
small  barrels,  &c.  The  thicker  stems  of  H.  are  used 
for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great  request  for 
forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  and  is  the  kind  preferred  by  artists  for 
crayons. 

The  value  of  the  hazel-nuts  annnally  imported 
into  Britain  is  about  £100,000.  The  quantity  used 
for  making  oil  is  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  hazel-nut 
are  known  by  the  names  of  cob-nuts  and  JSberts  ;  the 
fonner  generally  of  a  roundish  form;  the  latter 
characterised  by  the  greater  elongation  and  lacinia- 
tion  of  the  fruit-cup;  the  name  filbert  being 
indeed  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  fidl-beard.  The 
Red  Filbert,  or  Lambert's  Nut,  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  pellicle  which  surrounds  the  kernel  of 
a  crimson-red  colour.  The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are 
propagated  by  grafting  and  by  layers.  Hazel- 
plants  for  copses  are  obtained  from  seed. — The 
Beaked  H.  (P.  rostrata),  a  species  having  a  very 
hairy  fruit-cup  prolonged  into  a  long  beak,  is  a 
native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Its  kernel 
is  sweet. — The  Constantinople  H.  {C.  columa),  the 
nuts  of  which  are  considerably  larger  than  those 
of  the  coiomon  H.,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  from 
which  the  fruit  is  imported  into  Britain.  It  is 
much  used  for  expressing  oil,  but  is  a  less  pleasant 
fruit  than  many  kinds  of  cob-nut  and  filbert.  A 
Himalayan  species  of  H.  {G.ferox)  has  a  spiny  fruit- 
cup,  and  an  excessively  hard  nut.— Barcelona  nuts 
are  the  nuts  of  a  variety  of  the  common  H.,  kiln- 
dried  before  their  exportation  from  Spain.  Hazel- 
nuts not  subjected  to  this  process  cannot  be  kept 
long  without  losiag  in  part  their  agreeable  flavour, 
and  contracting  a  sensible  rancidity,  except  in  air- 
tight vessels,  in  which  they  are  said  to  remain  fresh 
even  for  years. 


The  larva  of  a,  weevil  (Balaninus  nvcum)  feeds 
on  the  kernels  of  hazel-nuts.  The  parent  female 
makes  a  hole  into  the  nut  by  means  of  her  long 
snout,  and  there  deposits  an  egg.  Great  numbers  of 
nuts  are  thus  destroyed. 

HAZLITT,  William,  a  distinguished  English 
essayist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  the  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  was  born  at  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  on  the  10th  April  1778.  His  father  went  to 
America  with  his  family  when  H.  was  about  five 
years  of  age,  but  returned  in  two  years,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire. 
In  1793,  H.  became  a  student  in  the  Unitarian 
college  at  Hackney,  but  did  not  take  kindly  to 
theological  pursuits.  In  1795,  he  left  the  college,  and 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  metaphysics  and  paiating;  about  this 
time  he  met  Coleridge,  and  by  the  conversation  of 
the  poet  was  awakened  to  a  keener  intellectual  life 
than  he  had  before  known.  Iii  1802,  he  visited 
Paris,  and  studied  in  the  Louvre,  and  on  his  return  he 
attempted  to  support  himself  by  portrait-painting; 
but  as  he  could  neither  please  himself  nor  his  patrons, 
he  relinquished  the  easel,  and  threw  himself  into 
literature,  for  which  he  was  much  better  adapted.  In 
1803,  he  went  to  London,  and  shortly  after  published 
his  essay  On  the  Principles  of  Human  Action.  In 
1808,  he  married,  and  retired  into  the  country.  In 
1811,  he  was  again  in  London.  In  1813,  he  deUvered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  History  of  Enghsh  Phil- 
osophy, and  he  subsequently  delivered  courses  on 
the  English  Poets.  He  wrote  essays  in  the  Exam- 
iner in  conjunction  with  Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  which 
were  afterwards  republished  in  a  volume  entitled 
the  Round  Table.  Other  essays  he  collected  into 
volumes,  entitled  Table-talh,  and  the  Plain  Speaker. 
He  also  published  Oliaraders  of  Skakspeare's  Plays, 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  In  1822,  he  was  divorced 
from  his  wife,  and  two  years  afterwards  married  a 
second  time.  He  died  on  the  18th  September  1830. 
His  last  work  was  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  of  whom  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Since  his  death,  a 
uniform  edition  of  his  principal  works  has  been 
edited  by  his  son. 

The  fame  of  H.  rests  upon  his  essays,  which  are  in 
every  sense  remarkable.  _  He  exhibits  great  acute- 
ness  and  penetration  in  his  criticism,  and  every  now 
and  again  a  passage,  by  reason  of  passionate  force 
and  ahandon,  rises  into  the  regions  of  poetry.  On 
the  whole,  his  essays  are  inferior  to  Lamb's  and 
Hunt's,  but  they  contain  pages  quite  as  strikin<» 
and  memorable  as  any  to  be  found  in  theirs. 

HEAD.  See  Beain,  Concussion,  Skull,  Cakotid 
Abtekies,  &c. 

HEAD,  Sir  Edmund  Walkee,  Bart.,  govemor- 

feneral  of  Canada,  was  born  ili  1805,  near  ^faidstone, 
Lent ;  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  first  class  in  classics  in  1827,  and  became 
Fellow  of  Merton ;  succeeded  his  father,  the  seventh 
baronet,  in  1838 ;  was  appointed  assistant  poor- 
law  commissioner,  and  in  1841  became  poor-law 
commissioner.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  poor- 
law  board,  he  was,  in  184'7,  nominated  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  Brunswick.  He  held  this  post 
until  September  1854,  when  he  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  as  governor-general  of  Canada.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Handbook  of  Spanish  Painting,  a 
T<mr  in,  the  Manufacturing  Districts,  &c.  H.  was  ' 
made  a  privy  councillor  in  1857,  and  K.C.B.  (civd) 
in  1860.  ^       ' 

HEAD,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  Bart.,  an  author,  and 
ex-govemorof  Upper  Canada,  was  born  at  Hermitage, 
near  Rochester,  in  1793.  He  entered  the  corps 
of  Royal  Engineers,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  when,  in  1825,  he  accepted  an  engagement 
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from  a  private  company  to  work  some  gold  and 
silver  mines  on  the  river  Plate.  He  crossed  the 
Pampas  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  ChOi,  and  on  his 
retm-n  to  London,  published  his  Sough  Notes  of  a 
Journey  across  the  Pampas.  He  was  made  a  major 
in  the  army  in  1828 ;  and  in  1835,  while  holding 
the  post  of  assistant-commissary  of  the  army,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  Lord  Glenelg,  then  colonial 
secretary,  he  accepted  the  governorship  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  declared,  in  pursuance  of  his  instruc- 
tions, that  an  elective  legislative  council  could  not 
be  granted,  and  that  the  crown  reserves  would  not 
be  abandoned,  except  on  condition  of  an  adequate 
and  permanent  civil  list  being  voted.  The  House 
of  Assembly  stopped  the  supplies,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  redress  for  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
province.  H.  thereupon  dissolved  the  House,  and 
the  result  of  the  dissolution  was  in  his  favour.  An 
insurrection,  which  had  its  origin,  as  it  was  said,  in 
his  injudicious  measures,  broke  out.  He  had,  with 
well-founded  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  sent 
away  from  Upper  Canada  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
army ;  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
militia,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  insurrection. 
In  1838,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  He  published  a  Narrative,  in  answer  to 
some  severe  strictures  and  imputations  of  rashness 
and  want  of  judgment,  to  which  his  Canadian 
administration  had  given  rise.  He  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  frequently 
appealed  to  the  public  upon  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  country  ;  he  has  also  written  Bvhhles  from  the 
Brunnens  of  Nassau,  A  Fagot  of  French  Sticks,  A 
Visit  to  Ireland,  The  Emigrant,  Life  of  Bruce  the 
Traveller,  &c. ;  he  has  also  been  a  frequent  contri- 
butor to  the  Quarterly  Review,  some  of  his  articles 
in  which  have  been  reprinted. 

HEAD  BOEOUGH,  in  England,  is  the  head  of 
a  borough,  or  high  constable,  the  latter  name  being 
now  exclusively  used.  In  Scotland,  the  words 
'head  borough'  are  used  in  another  sense — viz.,  as 
the  head  borough  in  the  county  where  the  sheriff 
holds  his  court  and  exercises  his  jurisdiction. 

HEAD  COURTS,  in  Scotch  Law,  were  the 
sheriff  courts  where  the  freemen  did  suit  and 
service  annually,  now  abolished  by  the  act  20  Geo. 
II.  c.  43. 

HEA'DACHE,  a  pain  referred  to  the  front,  side, 
or  back  of  the  head,  varying  in  intensity  and  other 
characters  according  to  its  cause  and  pathological 
relations.  The  most  common  varieties  of  headache 
are  those  which  are  dependent  on,  or  connected 
with,  derangements  of  the  digestion,  alnd  frequently 
occur  after  meals.  Such  headaches  are  common 
among  young  persons,  and  especially  young  women 
leading  lives  of  unnatural  confinement  witMn  doors 
amid  vitiated  air.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
headache  are  usually  pale  and  feeble,  or  deUcate  and 
easUy  flushed  ;  they  are  often  addicted  either  to 
sedentary  occupations,  or  to  balls,  theatres,  evening 
concerts,  and  other  dissipations  extending  far.  into 
the  night.  The  cure  is  so  evident  that  it  need  not 
be  insisted  on  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  but  the 
practical  application  of  the  lesson  is  often  difficult, 
owing  to  the  bhnd  devotion  with  which  pleasure  is 
often  followed  to  the  obvious  detriment  of  health. 
Very  different  is  the  form  -of  headache  caused  in 
older  persons,  and  mostly  in  men,  by  a  '  flow  of 
blood  to  the  head,'  in  connection  with  threatened 
apoplexy.  In  this  case,  the  habit  is  usually  full,  the 
complexion  florid ;  giddiness  is  apt  to  come  on  in 
stooping,  and  the  pain  and  sense  of  fulness  and 
throbbing  characteristic  of  the  complaint,  increase ; 
in  some  cases,  there  is  an  approach  to  insensibihty  or 
double  vision,  as  an  additional  warning.    In  these 
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cases,  gentle  purgation  and  restricted  diet,  with  exer- 
cise, win  usually  bring  about  a  cure,  unless  there  is 
positive  organic  disease.  The  periodic  headache,  or 
megrim  {Ft.  migraine,  from  Gr.  and  Lat.  hemicrania, 
i.  e.,  half  the  head),  otherwise  called  brow  ague,  is 
a  curious  variety  which  is  closely  connected  with 
malaria  (see  Ague),  and  recurs  at  more  or  less 
regular  intervals,  affecting  exactly  half  of  the  head 
up  to  the  middle  line.  This  kind  is  very  acute,  and 
is  commonly  imder  the  control  of  quinine,  which 
must,  however,  be  given  in  considerable  doses.  The 
sick  headache  described  by  Fothergill  is  among 
the  most  distressing  and  intractable  forms,  inas- 
much as  it  cannot  usually  be  referred  to  any  dis- 
tinct removable  cause,  and  is  but  little  under  the 
control  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  met,  however, 
like  the  other  forms,  chiefly  by  a  regulation  of  the 
whole  habits  of  life,  especially  as  regards  habitual 
exercise,  which  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  the 
great  specific  for  all  kinds  of  headache. 

HEALDS,  or  HEDDLES,  and  HEALD 
MACHIlfES.  In  weaving,  the  threads  of  the 
warp  are  so  arranged,  that  at  each  passage  of  the 
shuttle  backwards  and  forwards,  a  certain  number 
of  the  warp  threads  are  raised  up,  and  the  remainder 
drawn  down ;  this  is  done  either  with  vertical 
threads,  or  fines,  with  a  small  loop  in  the  middle, 
through  which  the  warp  thread  is  passed,  there 
being  one  of  the  vertical  threads  for  each  horizontal 
or  warp  thread.  The  vertical  threads  are  called 
healds ;  and  as  there  is  continual  wear  upon  them,  it 
is  necessary  they  should  be  of  considerable  strength. 
They  also  require  to  be  particularly  smooth  and 
round,  in  order  that  they  may  not,  by  their  friction 
in  moving  up  and  down,  chafe  the  threads  of  the 
warp.  Hence  the  manufacture  of  heald  yams  is  a 
pecuhar  one,  and  employs  the  chief  attention  of 
several  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  have 
been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Messrs  Townend 
Brothers  and  others.  For  some  purposes,  the  healds 
are  made  of  metal,  and  this  class  of  healds  is  also 
a  special  manufacture.  Machines  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  making  thread  healds  without 
knots,  as  the  knot  made  by  the  loop  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the  heald.  Such  a 
machine  was  invented  by  Mr  Judkius  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  double  and 
twist  the  single  yarn,  and  at  certain  points  braid 
and  plait  the  yarn  forming  the  eye  or  loop  of  the 
heald  without  knot  of  any  kind.  By  this  machine  a 
series  of  healds  can  be  made  in  a  continuous  cord, 
only  requiring  to  be  cut  into  lengths  for  use.  The 
same  inventor  also  produced  a  machine  which  fits 
metaUic  eyes  or  loops  in  the  heald. 

HEALTH  (from  the  same  root  as  heal,  hale, 
whole),  .the  state  of  body  or  mind  opposed  to  Disease 
(q.  v.),  and  characterised  by  the  integrity  or  sound- 
ness (Lat.  sanus)  of  all  the  parts  and  functions 
which  constitute  a  living  being.  In  the  more 
restricted  and  ordinary  sense,  health  is  understood 
as  referring  chiefly  to  the  body,  and  as  indicating 
that  perfect  and  harmonious  play  of  all  the  func- 
tions which  permits  a  man  to  be  all  that  his 
Creator  intended.  Even  in  this  sense,  however,  it 
may  readily  be  admitted  that  absolute  bodily  health 
is  one  of  the  rarest  of  en4owments  ;  in  common 
language,  accordingly,  the  term  is  accepted  with  an 
indefinite  limitation,  to  indicate  a  state  consistent 
with  a  life  reaching  its  ordinary  physiological  limit 
without  any  manifest  and  considerable  departure 
from  the  ideal  standard. 

As  the  absolute  and  extreme  duration  of  human 
fife  is  uncertain,  it  is  usual  to  regard  as  a  healthy 
state    of  the  system  that  in    which  a  moderate 
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degree  of  activity,  without  pain  or  inoouvenienoe,  is 
maintained  beyond  the  limit  of  threescore-years- 
and-ten,  as  indicated  by  the  Psalmist.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  no  considerable  community  of  human 
beings  can  be  said  even  to  approach  this  term  of 
life  on  an  average  of  cases.  Even  where  the  adults 
are  more  than  commonly  long-lived,  there  is  always 
a  considerable  mortality  at  very  early  ages,  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  statistical  vitality,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  whole  community  below  the  point  whifh  would 
be  indicated  by  an  average  of  70  years  for  the 
population  at  large.  Thus,  in  a  population  dying  at 
the  rate  of  only  15  in  1000  annually  (the  lowest  per- 
manent rate  in  the  returns  of  the  registrar-general 
for  England),  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  com- 
munity, supposing  the  popmation  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  change,  would  be  only  66 '6  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  death-rate  of  20  in  1000,  the  average  age  at 
death  would  be  50 ;  while  a  death-rate  of  25  in  1000 
(the  actual  death-rate  of  London,  the  healthiest  of 
the  great  European  capitals)  would  correspond  to  an 
average  age  at  death  of  not  more  than  40.  Setting 
aside  fluctuations  of  population,  which  always  exer- 
cise a  certain  iniluenoe  on  the  result  of  such  calcu- 
lations, it  may  be  said  that  the  average  duration  of 
life  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  45  years,  and  in 
Scotland  somewhat  less  than  50  years ;  and  to  the 
extent  expressed  by  these  figures,  the  health  of  these 
two  great  countries  falls  short  of  the  ideal  standard. 
This  subject  wiU  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  article  Vital  Statistics,  in  which  a  view  will 
be  given  of  the  phenomena  of  the  death-rate,  as 
affecting  the  calculation  of  premature  mortality,  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  its  causes  in  great  com- 
munities. This  department  of  science  has  assumed 
great  importance  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  great  towns  and  country  districts 
by  improved  drainage  and  sewerage,  a  regulated 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  the  inspection,  in  certain 
circumstances,  of  lodging-houses,  and  even  of  private 
dwellings,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  the 
other  manifest  causes  of  the  spread  of  epidemic 
disease.  These,  and  other  great  practical  reforms, 
constitute  the  object  of  what  has  been  called  the 
'Public  Health'  movement  in  this  country,  some 
notice  of  the  history,  progress,  and  practical  results 
of  which  will  be  given  imder  the  head  of  Saottaky 
Science. 

HEALTH,  Bill  oe,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  an 
application  by  a  prisoner  to  be  allowed  to  live  out 
of  the  prison,  on  the  ground  of  ill  health.  The 
application  is  now  made  to  the  County  Prison 
Board,  and  if  allowed,  the  prisoner  is  taken  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  kept  under  surveillance. 
The  same  thing  is  done  in  England  under  the 
Prison  Regulation  Acts,  though  the  phrase  biU  of 
health  is  not  used  there.  ^ 

HEALTH,  Bill  oi',  in  Shipping,  means  a 
certificate  of  a  consul,  &c.,  as  to  the  health  of  the 
crew,  when  the  ship  has  come  from  a  suspected  port. 
A  clean  bill,  a  suspected  biH,  and  a  foul  biU,  are  the 
three  short  names  given  to  the  several  degrees  of 
health. 

HEARING.    See  Ear. 

HEARING  IN"  PRESENCE,  in  the  Law  of 
Scotland,  means  a  hearing  of  a  difficult  or  import- 
ant case  before  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  It  is  competent  for  either 
division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  when  equally 
divided  in  opinion  on  a  case,  to  appoint  a  hearing 
before  the  whole  judges,  which  is  in  fact  a  reargu- 
ment.  In  England,  it  is  not  in  general  competent 
for  any  court,  when  equally  divided,  to  order  a 
case   to  be  argued   before  all   the   other   courts 


sitting  together.  The  only  case  in  which  it  occurs 
is  where  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals  has  heard 
a  case,  and  the  judges  differ  considerably,  or  think 
it  a  very  important  case,  when  it  is  ordered  to  be 
argued  before  the  full  court,  which  consists  of  aU 
the  fifteen  common  law  judges.  It  is  then  called  a 
hearing  before  the  full  court. 

HEARING  OF  A  CAUSE  is  the  phrase  used  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  entered  upon. 
The  same  phrase  is  used  in  cases  before  magistrates. 
But  at  common  law,  if  it  is  a  jury  case,  the  corres- 
ponding term  is  '  the  trial ; '  and  if  it  is  a  case  before 
the  judges  in  banc,  it  is  called  'the  argument.'  In 
Scotland,  it  is  called  'the  debate,'  if  before  the 
judges ;  if  before  the  jury,  '  the  trial.' 

HEARSAY  EVIDENCE  is  the  name  given  by 
lawyers  to  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  justice  at 
second-hand,  where  the  witness  states  not  what  he 
himseU  saw  or  heard,  but  what  somebody  else  said. 
This  evidence  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inadmissible, 
because  the  axiom  is,  that  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  had  must  be  produced,  and  therefore  each 
witness  must  be  confined  to  stating  what  he  knows 
of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  or  what  he, has 
learned  by  th,e  aid  of  his  own  senses ;  and  as  he  is 
sworn  to-the  "truth,  his  truthfulness  is  thus  secured, 
as  far  as  human  testimony  can  be  so.  If  evidence 
were  once  admitted  at  second-hand,  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  its  uncertainty,  and  there  would  be 
thvis  introduced  vague  statements  of  absent  persons, 
who,  not  being  sworn  when  they  made  them,  are 
therefore  incapable  of  being  punished  if  they  speak 
falsely,  and  cannot  be  cross-examined.  Though 
such  is  the  general  rule,  yet  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions which  are  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  Thus,  in  proving  pedigrees,  the  hearsay  ' 
evidence  of  persons  connected  with  the  family,  and 
those  only,  is  admitted  in  England ;  but  in  Scotland 
it  is  admitted  though'the  persons  were  not  connected 
with  the  family.  A  remarkable  exception  also  exists 
in  the  case  of  dying  declarations,  i.  e.,  statements 
made  by  persons  mortally  wounded  and  in  the 
prospect  of  death ;  but  in  England  such  evidence  is 
only  admitted  in  criminal  cases,  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, or  murder.  In  Scotland,  such  declarations 
are  admitted  in  all  cases  of  violence,  and  though  the 
party  at  the  time  did  not  believe  he  was  dying. 
There  is  another  exception  to  the  non-admissibility 
of  hearsay  evidence  aUowed  in  Scotland,  but  not  in 
England,  viz.,  where  the  person  who  made  the  state- 
ment is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  produced  as  a 
witness.  In  England,  there  is  no  help  for  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  the  statements  of  the  dead 
person  cannot  be  admitted;  but  in  Scotland,  if 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  the  contrary,  it  is 
presumed  the  dead  witness  spoke  the  truth,  and 
what  he  said  may  be  given  in  evidence  for  what  it 
is  worth,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  A  few 
other  exceptions,  of  a  less  important  description  to 
the  above  general  rule,  exist  in  both  countries, 
which  are  too  technical  to  be  here  noticed. 

HEART.    See  Cieoulation  oe  the  Blood. 

HEART,  Diseases  ov  the,  a  class  of  serious,  and 
often  fatal  disorders  affecting  the  great  centre  of 
the  circulation,  the  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  dated  from  the  application  of  Auscultation 
(q.  V.)  and  Percussion  to  the  purposes  of  diagnosis. 
The  great  names  of  Corvisart  and  Laennec  stand 
foremost  in  the  modern  investigation  of  cardiac 
diseases,  Dr  Hope  of  London,  and  a,  great  number 
of  living  physicians,  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which  had, 
however,  been  carefully  studied  by  Morgagni  and 
the  great  morbid  anatomists  of  the  18th  c,  as  well 
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as  by  Senac  and  Testa,  without  the  advantage  of 
the  more  recent  means  of  diagnosis.  The  limits  of 
this  article  admit  of  only  a  very  slight  sketch  of  a 
subject  of  vast  extent,  and  on  which  the  literature 
of  the  last  fifty  years  is  unusually  copious  and 
exhaustive. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  functional  and  organic — ^in  the  former  of 
which  no  appearances  adequate  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  are  found  in  the  dead  body,  while  in  the 
latter  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  To  the  former  class 
belong  simple  palpitation,  sjmcope,  and  the  peculiar 
disorder  termed  angina  pectoris  ;  to  the  latter, 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  dilatation  of  the  cavities, 
with  various  structural  diseases  of  the  endocardiiim 
and  pericardium,  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  of  its 
nutrient  arteries.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
diseases  of  the  aorta,  and  especially  aneurisms  of 
its  thoracic  portion.  We  propose  to  review  very 
briefly  these  diff'erent  morbid  conditions. 

Palpitation,  or  undue  and  often  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  attended  by  uneasy  sensations  of 
movement,  is  a,  disorder  common  to  many  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  not  unfrequently  also 
occurring  in  debilitated  states  of  the  system,  with- 
out any  organic  disease  whatever.  In  exhausted 
and  anxious  men  of  business,  in  hysterical  and 
ansemio  women,  in  habitual  smokers,  in  dyspeptics, 
iii  persons  debUitated  by  discharges  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  a  degree  of  palpitation  is  quite 
common,  and  the  symptom  sometimes  assumes  the 
apparent  form  of  an  independent  disease,  especially 
when  aggravated  by  mental  anxiety  in  respect 
to  its  true  significance.  The  treatment  is  entirely 
guided  by  the  facts  of  the  individual  case  ;  but 
generally  speaking,  the  negative  results  of  physical 
diagno^s,  with  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
suffice  to  reassure  both  practitioner  and  patient,  and 
lead  to  a  correct  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
in  view. 

Syncope,  or  swooning,  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
much  more  commonly  a  functional  than  an  organic 
disease.    See  Fainting. 

Angina  pectoris,  or  breast-pang,  also  called  syncope 
anginosa,  is  a  peculiar  painful  or  oppressive  sensa- 
tion, very  characteristic  of  cardiac  diseases,  especi- 
ally of  such  as  are  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  this  form  of  disease  is  of 
great  importance,  and  of  very  dreadful  significance. 
The  two  leading  elements  in  the  sensation  referred 
to,  according  to  Dr  Latham,  are  the  pain  and  the 
sense  of  impending  death.  The  sensation  is  entirely 
different  from  breathlessness,  although  often  mixed 
up  with  this  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  Where 
the  sudden,  death-like,  paroxysm  of  angina  comes 
on  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance,  the  proper 
remedies  are,  warmth  to  the  extremities,  stimulants, 
and  moderate  doses  of  laudanum  or  opium ;  but  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  procuring  the  aid  of  instructed 
persons,  as  errors  in  the  administration  of  these 
powerful  remedies  might  be  more  rapidly  fatal  than 
the  disease  itself. 

Asthma,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  depending 
upon  the  lungs,  especially  that  form  of  difficult 
breathing  called  orlhopnoea,  when  the  patient  is 
unable  to  lie  down  in  bed,  are  symptoms  very 
characteristic  of  some  kinds  of  disease  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels. 

The  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  most  of  them  are  attended  by  one  or  other  of 
the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  and  almost  all  of 
them  involve  danger  to  life  more  or  less  considerable. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  public  opinion,  now-a- 
days,  is  prone  to  overrate  the  tendency  to  death, 
and  especially  to  sudden  death,  in  some  of  these 
diseases.  Strictly  speaking,  a  sudden  death— 4.  e., 
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a  death  quite  imexpected,  and  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  good  health — is  a  rare  and  exceptional  fact 
in  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  the  most  frequent 
instances  being  in  connection  with  Aneurisms  (q.  v.) 
of  the  great  vessels,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart's  fibre,  and  extensive  calcareous  degeneration 
of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  often  produc- 
ing marked  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris,  as  above 
referred  to. 

The  valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  the  most  easily  recognisable  of 
its  organic  disorders.  They  depend  essentially  upon 
changes  in  the  endocardium,  or  internal  Kning  mem- 
brane (endocarditis) ;  in  many  cases  these  changes 
originate  in  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever  (see  Rheu- 
matism), which  is  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion as  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life,  especially 
when  developed  during  early  youth.  The  valves 
affected  are  usually  those  of  the  left  side,  and  the 
consequence  may  be  either  imperfect  closure  of 
the  valve,  leading  to  regurgitation  of  blood,  or 
obstruction  of  the  orifice.  In  either  case,  there 
is  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation,  of 
a  more  or  less  serious  kind,  followed  by  dilatation 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
walls,  especially  of  the  ventricles.  For  a  time  the 
circulation  is  kept  up  under  these  unfavourable 
conditions  by  iacreased  efforts  of  the  organ ;  but 
ultimately  its  balance  is  fatally  disturbed,  blood 
accumulates  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or  others  of  the 
internal  organs,  and  secondary  diseases  take 
place,  of  which  Dropsy  (q.  v.).  Albuminuria,  and 
Haemoptysis,  or  spitting  of  blood,  are  among  the 
most  frequent  and  formidable. 

Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
i.  e.,  the  heart-purse,  or  fibrous  sac  investing  the 
heart,  is,  like  endocarditis,  a  frequent  consequence  of 
acute  rheumatism.  In  numerous  instances,  it  ends 
favourably,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  fatal  by  large 
effusion  of  fluid,  and  in  others  by  adhesions  between 
the  external  membrane  and  the  heart. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  diseases  must  be  strictly 
regulated  by  medical  advice. 

HEART,  SoTOTDS  OF.  ■  On  applying  the  ear  to 
the  cardiac  region  of  a  living  man  or  mammal,  in  a 
state  of  health,  two  successive  sounds  are  heard, 
each  pair  of  which  corresponds  with  one  pulsation. 
These  are  knovsm  as  the ^r-si  and  the  second  sound. 
There  is  scarcely  any  interval  between  these  two 
different  sounds,  the  second  one  following  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  first ;  but  after  the 
second  sound  there  is  a  perceptible  pause  before  the 
first  sound  is  again  heard.  The  first  sound  is  dull 
and  prolonged,  while  the  second  is  short  and  sharp, 
and  the  difference  between  them  is  well  expressed 
(as  Dr  C.  J.  B.  Williams  has  remarked)  by  articu- 
lating the  syllables  lubb,  diip. 

The  cause  of  the  first  of  these  sounds  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  discussion,  at  least  thirty 
explanations  of  its  mode  of  production  having  been 
offered.  During  the  first  sound,  several  distinct 
actions  are  taking  place,  to  each  of  which  it  has 
been  ascribed  by  different  physiologists.  Thus  we 
have  (1),  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart 
against  the  side  of  the  chest ;  (2),  the  contraction 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles ;  (3),  the 
tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  (tricuspid  and 
mitral)  valves  (see  Circulation)  ;  (4),  the  rush  of 
blood  through  the  narrowed  openings  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery;  and  (5),  the  collision  of 
the  particles  of  blood  with  one  another,  and  their 
friction  against  the  sides  of  the  heart's  cavities. 

The  hearts  of  mammals  being  constructed  like 
our  own,  give  out  sounds  different  in  degree,  but 
not  in  character,  from  the  sounds  heard  in  man. 
In  birds  (if  we  except  the  ostrich  and  the  apterix, 
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whose  hearts  approximate  to  the  mammalian  type), 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  first 
and  second  sound ;  and  Dr  Halford  has  ingeniously 
explained  why  this  should  be  in  his  essay  on  The 
Action  and  Sounds  of  the  Heart.  The  action  of  the 
heart  in  reptiles  (the  alligator,  python,  and  turtle) 
seems  to  be  accompanied  with  no  definite  sounds. 

When  the  valves  are  changed  by  disease,  the 
sounds  undergo  special  alterations,  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  diagnosis. 

HEARTH-MONEY,  an  old  tax  in  England, 
abolished  by  1  Will,  and  Mary,  o.  1,  o.  10. 

HEAT,  the  unknown  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
warmth,  and  of  a  multitude  of  common  phenomena 
in  nature  and  art.  In  considering  this  subject 
scientifically,  it  is  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  dis- 
card the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  popular  use  of 
such  words  as  heat  and  cold.  A  number  of  bodies, 
however  different,  left  for  a  lone  enough  time  in 
the  same  room,  must,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
acquire  the  same  temperature,  or  become  in  reality 
equally  warm.  Yet  in  popular  language,  some,  as 
metals,  stones,  &c.,  are  pronounced  to  be  cold,  and 
others,  as  ilannel  and  fur,  warm.  The  touch,  then, 
is  not  a  means  by  which  we  can  acquire  any 
definite  idea  of  the  temperature  of  a  body. 

Nature  of  Heat. — A  heated  body  is  no  heavier 
than  it  was  before  it  was  heated;  if,  therefore,  heat 
be  a  material  substance,  asHt  was  long  considered, 
it  must  be  imponderable.  And,  in  fact,  under  the 
name  of  caloric  or  phlogiston,  it  is  classed,  in  almost 
all  but  modem  treatises,  as  one  of  the  family  of 
imponderables.  But  if  it  were  matter,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  its  quantity  would  be  unchangeable  by 
human  agency.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  heat  is  produced  in  any  quantity  without 
flame,  combustion,  &c.,  as  in  melting  two  pieces  of 
ice  by  rubbing  them  together,  and  also  cases  in 
which  a  quantity  of  heat  totally  disappears.  This 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  mate- 
riahty  of  heat.  The  only  hypothesis  that  at  all 
accords  with  the  phenomena  is,  that  heat  is  a  form 
of  motion,  and  with  this  idea  we  shall  start. 

Measure  of  Heat. — Whether  it  be  a  vibration, 
such  as  light  and  sound  (in  some  cases,  it  certainly 
is),  or  consist  in  a  suQcession  of  impacts  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  on  each  other  (as  in  some  cases 
it  has  been  considered,  to  be),  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  the  amount  of  heat  in  a  body  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  vis-viva  (see  Fokoe)  of  moving 
particles.  But  as  we  cannot  observe  those  particles 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  vis-viva,  we  must  have  some 
means  of  measuring  the  temperature  of  a.  body, 
depending  upon  an  effect  of  heat.  Whatever  that 
effect  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  uniform,  it  will  afford  us  a  reproducible 
standard,  by  which  we  can  estimate  its  amount 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  compare  that 
amount  with  another  observed  somewhere  else ; 
just  as  the  French  M6tre  (q.  v.)  is  reproducible  at 
any  time,  being  the  ten-mOlionih  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian. 

Dilatation  or  Expansion — Now,  the  most  general 
and  notable  effect  which  heat  produces  on  matter 
is  to  expand  it.  The  length  of  a  metallic  bar  varies 
with  every  change  of  temperature,  and  is  ever  the 
same  at  the  same  temperature.  The  fixing  of  the 
tire  of  a  cart-wheel  is  a  very  good  instance.  No 
hammering  could  fit  an  iron  hoop  so  tightly  on  the 
wood-work  of  the  wheel,  as  the  simple  eAlarging 
of  the  tire  by  heat,  and  its  subsequent  contraction 
by  cold.  It  is  thus  possible  to  slip  it  on,  and 
an  enormous  force  is  secured  to  bind  the  pieces 
together.  In  almost  every  kind  of  structure,  the 
expansion  and  contraction  from  changes  of  temper- 


ature require  to  be  guarded  against.  In  the  huge 
iron  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge,  the  mere  change 
of  the  seasons  would  have  produced  sufficient 
changes  of  length  to  tear  the  piers  asunder,  had 
each  end  of  a  tube  been  fixed  to  masonry.  Watches 
and  clocks,  when  not  compensated  (see  Pendu- 
lum), go  faster  in  cold  weather,  and  slower  in 
hot,  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  their  balance-wheels  and  pendulums. 

If  a  flask  full  of  water  or  alcohol  be  dipped  into 
hot  water  or  held  over  a  lamp,  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  runs  over;  a  glass  shell  which  floats  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  sinks  to  the  bottom  when  the  water 
is  heated ;  and  as  water  is  heated,  the  hotter  water 
continually  rises  to  the  surface.  Indeed,  if  the  latter 
were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
explosions  every  time  we  attempted  to  boil  water 
or  any  other  fluid.  If  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with 
air,  and  tightly  tied  at  the  neck,  be  heated  before 
a  fire,  the  contained  air  will  expand,  and  the  bladder 
wfll  be  distended.  As  it  cools,  it  becomes  flaccid 
again  by  degrees. 

These  and  like  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew 
us  that  in  general  all  bodies  expand  by  heat.  In 
order,  then,  to  prepare  a  reproducible  means  of 
measuring  temperature,  all  we  have  to  4°  is  to  fix 
upon  a  substance  (mercury  is  that  most  commonly 
used)  by  whose  changes  of  volume  it  is  to  be 
measured,  and  a  reproducible  temperature,  or  rather 
two  reproducible  temperatures,  at  which  to  measure 
the  volume.  Those  usually  selected  are — that  at 
which  water  freezes,  or  ice  melts,  and  that  at  which 
water  boils.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the  water 
must  be  pure,  as  any  addition  of  foreign  matter  in 
general  changes  the  temperature  at  wmoh  freezing 
or  boiling  takes  place.  Another  important  circum- 
stance is  the  height  of  the  barometer.  See  Boimfo. 
The  second  reproducible  temperature  is  therefore 
defined  as  that  of  water  boiling  in  an  open  vessel 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches.  In 
absolute  strictness,  this  should  also  be  said  of 
the  freezing-point,  but  the  effect  on  the  latter 
of  a  change  of  barometric  pressure  is  practically 
insensible.  The  practical  construction  of  a  heat- 
measurer  or  Thermometer  on  these  principles,  the 
various  ways  of  graduating  it,  and  how  to  con- 
vert the  readings  of  one  thermometer  into  those  of 
another,  are  described  in  the  article  Thbkmometer. 
In  the  present  article,  we  suppose  the  Centigrade 
thermometer  to  be  the  one  used. 

If  we  make  a  number  of  thermometer  tubes,  fill 
them  vrith  different  liquids,  and  graduate  as  in  the 
Centigrade,  we  shall  find  that,  though  they  all 
give  0°  in  freezing,  and  100°  in  boiling  water,  no 
two  in  general  agree  when  placed  in  water  between 
those  states.  Hence  the  rate  of  expansion  is  not 
generally  uniform  for  equal  increments  of  lieat.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  by  very  delicate  experi- 
ments, which  cannot  be  more  than  alluded  to  here, 
that  mercury  expands  nearly  uniformly  for  equal 
increments  of  temperature.  However,  what  we 
sought  was  not  an  absolute  standard,  but  a  repro- 
ducible one  ;  and  mercury,  in>  addition  to  furnishing 
this,  may  be  assumed  also  to  give  us  the  ratios 
of  different  increments  of  temperature. 

We  must  next  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
the  nature  of  dilatation  by  heat.  And  first,  of  its 
measure.  A  metaUio  rod  of  length  I  at  0°,  increases 
at  P  by  a  quantity  which  is  proportional  to-  t 
and  to  I.  Hence  k  being  some  numerical  quantity, 
the  new  length  V  =  l(\  +  kt).  Here  k  is  called 
the  coeffioient  of  linear  dilatation.  For  instance, 
a  brass  rod  of  length  1  foot  at  0°,  becomes 
at  t°,  (1  +  -0000001870  feet;  and  here  k,  or  the 
coefficient  of  linear  dilatation  for  one  degree  (Cen- 
'-' — -'e),  is    -000000187;   or  a  brass  rod  has    its 
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length  increased  by  about  non^^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^'^^ 

degree  of  temperature. 

If  we  consider  a  bar  (of  brass,  for  instance)  whose 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  Z,  6,  d — then,  when 
heated,  these  increase  proportionally.     Hence, 

V  =  1{1  +  M), 
b'  =  6(1  +  kt), 
d'  =  d{l  +  kt]; 

and  therefore  the  volume  of,  or  space  occupied  by, 
the  bar  increases  from  V  or  Ibd  to  V  or  I'l/d'. 
Hence  V  =  V(l  +  kt)^, 

=  V(l  +  3kt)  nearly,  since  k  is  very  small. 
Therefore  we  may  write  V  =  V(l  +  Ki],  where  we 
shall  have  as  before  K,  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
dilatation  for  1°  of  temperature.  And,  as  K  =  3k, 
we  see  that,  for  the  same  substance,  the  coefficient 
of  cubical  dilatation  is  three  times  that  of  linear 
dilatation. 

In  the  following  table,  these  coefficients  are 
increased  a  hundredfold,  as  it  gives  the  proportional 
increase  of  volume  for  a  rise  of  temperature  from 
0°  to  100°  Centigrade.  It  must  also  be  remarked, 
that  while  the  linear  dilatation  of  solids  is  given,  it 
is  the  cubical  dilatation  of  Hquids  and  gases  which 
is  always  observed.  Moreover,  as  the  latter  are 
always  measured  in  glass,  which  itself  dilates,  the 
results  are  only  apparent;  they  are  too  small,  and 
require  correction  for  the  cubical  dilatation  of  glass. 
TMs,  however,  is  comparatively  very  small,  and 
may  in  general  be  neglected. 


Glass, 

•0000086 

Water, 

.     •0466 

Iron, 

.     -0000122 

Alcohol, 

•116 

Zinc,   . 

•0000294 

Air,      . 

•3665 

Mercury, 

.     -01543 

Hydrogen, 

.        -3663 

There  is  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  law 
that  bodies  expand  by  heat — viz.,  that  of  water, 
under  certain  circumstances.  From  0°  (Centigrade), 
at  which  it  melts,  it  contracts  as  the  heat  is 
increased,  up  to  about  4°  C,  after  which  it  begins 
to  expand  like  other  bodies.  We  cannot  here 
enter  into  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
very  singular  phenomenon,  but  we  will  say  a  few 
words  about  its  practical  utility.  Water,  then, 
is  densest  or  heaviest  at  4°  C.  Hence,  in  cold 
weather,  as  the  surface-water  of  a  lake  cools  to 
near  4°,  it  becomes  heavier  than  the  hotter  water 
below,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom.  This  goes  on 
tUl  the  whole  -lake  has  the  temperature  -4°.  As 
the  cooling  proceeds  further,  the  water  becomes 
lighter,  and  therefore  remains  on  the  surface  tm  it  is 
frozen.  Did  water  not  possess  this  property,  a 
severe  winter  would  freeze  a  lake  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  heat  of  summer  might  be  insufficient  to  remelt 
it  all. 

Specific  Heat. — The  thermometer  indicates  the 
temperature  of  a  body,  but  gives  us  no  direct  infor- 
mation as  to  the  amount  of  heat  it  contains.  Yet 
this  is  measurable,  for  we  may  take  as  our  Unit  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  a  pound  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°,  which  is  of  course  a  definite  standard. 
As  an  instance  of  the  question  now  raised — Is  more 
heat  (and  if  so,  how  much  more)  required  to  heat  a 
pound  of  water  from  zero  to  10°,  than  to  heat  a 
pound  of  mercury  between  the  same  limits  ?  We 
find  by  experiment  that  bodies  differ  extensively  in 
the  amount  of  heat  (measured  in  the  units  before 
mentioned)  required  to  produce  equal  changes  of 
temperature  in  them. 

It  is  a  result  of  experiment  (sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  ordinary  purposes)  that  if  equal  weights  of 
water  at  different  temperatures  be  mixed,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  will  be  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  original  temperatures.  From  this  it  follows, 
■with  the  same  degree  of  approximation,  that  equal 
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successive  amoimts  of  heat  are  required  to  raise  the 
same  mass  of  water  through  successive  degrees  of 
temperature.  As  an  instance,  suppose  one  pound 
of  water  at  50°  to  be  mixed  with  two  pounds  at 
20°,  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
30";  for  the  pound  at  50°  has  lost  20",  while  each 
of  the  other  two  pounds  has  gained  10°.  Gene- 
rally, if  m  pounds  of  water  at  t  degrees  be  mixed 
with  M  pounds  at  T  degrees  (the  latter  being 
the  colder),  and  if  I  be  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture — the  number  of  units  lost  by  the  first 
is  m[t  —  d],  since  one  is  lost  for  each  pound  which 
cools  by  one  degree ;  and  that  gained  by  the 
second  is  M(^— T),  and  these  must  be  equal.  Hence 
m(t  —  i)  =  ili.[6  —  T),'  whence,  at  once, 
,  mt  +  MT 
m  -f  M  ' 
But  if  we  mix  water  and  mercury  at  different 
temperatures,  the  resulting  temperature  is  found  not 
to  agree  with  the  above  law.  Hence  it  appears  that 
to  raise  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  through  the 
same  number  of  degrees  of  temperature,  requires 
different  amounts  of  heat.  And  we  may  then  define 
the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  as  the  nimiber  of 
units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  it  by  one  degree. 

By  the  definition  of  a  unit  of  heat,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  unity ;  and,  in 
general,  the  specific  heats  of  other  bodies  are  less, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  expressed  as  proper  fractions. 
For  example,  if  equal  weights  of  water  and  mer- 
cury be  mixed,  the  first  at  0°,  the  second  at  100°,  the 
resulting  temperature  will  not  be  50°  (as  it  would 
have  been  had  both  bodies  been  water),  but  3°-23 
nearly — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  heat  which 
raises  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water  3°'2,  is 
that  which  would  raise  that  of  1  pound  of  mercury 
96°-77,  or  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  -^-^Vti  of  that 
of  water.  The  following  may  be  given  as  instances 
of  the  great  differences  which  experiment  has  shewn 
to  exist  among  bodies  in  respect  of  specific  heat : 
Water,  1-000 ;  turpentine,  -426  ;  sulphur,  -203 ;  iron, 
•114;  mercury,  •033. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  great  specific  heat  of  water 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  it  required  to  cool  a  hot  body  dropped 
into  it ;  for  its  comparatively  small  loss  of  tem- 
perature when  it  is  poured  into  a  cold  vessel,  and 
the  enormous  effects  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  in 
modifying  climate. 

It  has  been  found  generally,  -with  a  few  excep- 
tions, that  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  nearly 
inversely  as  their  Atomic  Weights  (q.  v.).  Hence  all 
atoms  require  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  produce  the 
same  change  in  their  temperature.  Thus,  for  simple 
bodies,  we  have  atomic  weight  of  mercury,  100 ; 
its  specific  heat,  -033  ;  product,  3-3 ;  atomic  weight 
of  iron,  28;  its  specific  heat,  ^114;  product,  3-2. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made,  it  appears,  with 
reference  to  compound  bodies  of  the  same  type; 
but,  in  general,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat 
and  the  atomic  weight  differs  from  one  tjrpe  to 
another. 

Latent  Heat,  Fusion,  Solution,  and  Vaporisation. 
— We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  somewhat 
complex  effects  produced  by  heat  on  the  molecular 
constitution  of  bodies ;  and,  conversely,  the  rela- 
tions of  solidity,  fluidity,  &c.,  to  heat.  All  bodies 
(except  carbon,  which  has  been  softened  only)  have 
been  melted,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  amount 
of  heat.     The  laws  of  this  fusion  are  : 

1.  Every  body  has  a  definite  melting-point,  assign- 
able on  tlie  thermometric  scale,  if  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected  be  the  same. 

2.  When  a  body  is  inciting,  it  retains  that  fixed 
temperature,  however  much  heat  may  be  applied,  until 
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the  last  particle  is  melted.  The  last  result  is  most 
remarkable.  The  heat  applied  does  not  raise  the 
temperature,  but  produces  the  change  of  state. 
Hence  it  seemed  to  disappear,  as  far  as  the  ther- 
mometer is  concerned,  and  was  therefore  called 
latent  heat. 

A  pound  of  water  at  79°  0.  added  to  a  pound  of 
water  at  0°  C,  produces,  of  course,  2  pounds  of  water 
at  39°'5.  But,  a  pound  of  water  at  79°  0.  added  to  a 
pound  of  ice  at  0°  C,  produces  2  pounds  of  water 
at  0°.  Heat,  then,  has  disappeared  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  change  from  solidity  to  "fluidity.  Aid  this 
we  might  expect  from  tl)e  conservation  of  energy 
(see  Foeob),  for  actual  energy  in  the  shape  of  heat 
must  be  consumed  in  producing  the  potential 
energy  of  the  molecular  actions  in  the  fluid.  For 
every  pound  of  ice  melted,  without  change  of 
temperature,  79  units  of  heat  are  thus  converted 
into  change  of  molecular  arrangement. 

We  give  a  few  instances  of  latent  heat  of  fusion  ; 
Water  (as  above),  79'0;  zinc,  28'1 ;  sulphur,"  9'4; 
lead,  5'4  ;  mercury,  2-8. 

In  law  1,  it  is  mentioned  that  constancy  of  pres- 
sure is  necessary.  In  fact,  the  freezing  (or  melting) 
point  of  water  is  lowered  by  increase  of  pressure, 
while  those  of  sulphur  and  wax  are  raised;  but 
these  effects,  though  extremely  remarkable,  are  very 
small.  Most  bodies  contract  on  solidifying  ;  some, 
however,  as  water,  cast  iron,  type-metal,  &c.,  expand. 
Thiis,  a  severe  frost  setting  in  after  copious  rain 
splits  rocks,  &o.,  by  the  expansion  of  freezing  water ; 
and  thus  also  we  obtain  in  iron  the  most  deHoate 
and  faithful  copy  of  a  mould,  and  in  the  fusible 
alloy  a  clear-cut  copy  of  a  type.  The  modern 
dynamical  theory  of  heat  enables  us  to  see  that  a 
perpetual  motion  would  be  procurable,  if  bodies 
which  contract  on  solidifying  had  not  their  melting 
point  raised  by  pressure,  and  vice  versd. 

Analogous  to  the  fusion  of  a  solid  is  its  solution 
in  a  liquid,  or  the  mutual  conversion  into  liquids  of 
two  solids  which  are  intimately  mixed  in  powder. 
Here,  also,  we  should  expect  actual  energy  in  the 
shape  of  heat,  to  be  used  up  in  producing  the  poten- 
tial energy  of  the  fluid  state ;  and,  indeed,  such  is 
always  the  case.  Such  changes  of  arrangement 
destroy  heat,  or  produce  cold ;  but  this  in  many 
cases  is  not  the  effect  observed,  as  heat  is  gene- 
rally developed  by  the  loss  of  potential  energy,  if 
there  be  chemical  action  between  the  two  sub- 
stances. Hence,  in  general,  the  observed  effect  wiU 
be  the  difference  of  the  heat  generated  by  chemical 
action,  and  that  absorbed  in  change  of  state. 

If  a  quantity  of  pounded  nitrate  of  ammonia  (a 
veiy  soluble  salt)  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  an  equal 
'  weight  of  water  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  for  a 
minute  or  two  with  a  test-tube  containing  water, 
the  heat  required  for  the  solution  of  the  salt  will 
be  abstracted  from  all  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
solution,  and  the  water  in  the  test-tube  will  be 
frozen.  In  this  sense,  the  compound  is  called  a 
freezing  mixture.  For  additional  illustrations  of 
heat  becoming  latent,  see  Feebzing  Mixtukes. 

Of  course  the  converse  of  this  may  be  expected 
to  hold,  and  latent  heat  to  become  sensible  when 
a-  liquid  becomes  solid.  As  an  example,  when  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  begins  to 
deposit  crystals  of  the  salt,  the  temperature  rises 
very  considerably ;  and  it  is  the  disengagement  of 
latent  heat  that  renders  the  freezing  of  a  pond  a 
slow  process,  even  after  the  whole  of  the  water 
has  been  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing-point. 

Vaporisation. — Almost  aU  that  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  fusion  is  true  of  vaporisation,  with 
the  change  of  a  word  or  two.  Thus,  however 
much  heat  we  apply  to  a  Uquid,  the  temperature 
does  not  rise  above  the  boUing-point.    Heat,  then, 


becomes  latent  in  the  act  of  vaporisation,  or  rather 
is  converted  into  change  of  state.  It  is  found  by 
experiment  that  540  units  of  heat  (each  sufficient 
to  heat  a  pound  of  water  1°  C.)  disappear  in  the 
conversion  of  a  pound  of  water  into  steam.  Hence 
a  pound  of  steam  at  100°  C.  is  sufficient  to  raise  5'4 
poimda  of  water  from  zero  to  the  boUing-point. 

Oorrmmnication  of  Heat. — There  are  at  least  three 
distinct  ways  in  which  this  occurs,  and  these  we 
will  take  in  order. 

Conduction. — Why  is  it  that  if  one  end  of  a  poker 
and  of  a  glass  or  wooden  rod  be  i^ut  into  a  fire,  we 
can  keep  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  latter  much 
longer  than  we  can  of  the  former  ?  The  reason  is, 
that  heat  is  more  readily  transmitted  in  the  iron 
from  particle  to  particle,  than  it  is  in  glass  or 
wood.  This  is  conduction.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  in  this  experiment  a  great  portion 
of  the  heat  which  passes  along  each  rod  is  given 
off  into  the  air  by  the  surface.  The  mathematical 
theory  of  conduction  has  been  most  exquisitely 
investigated  by  Fourier,  and  after  him  by  Poisson, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  at  which 
heat  passes  from,  a  warmer  to  a  colder  portion  of 
a  body  is  proportional  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature. As  most  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  iahe 
conductivity  (not  conductibility,  the  erroneous  word 
in  common  use)  of  different  bodies  have  been  made 
in  this  way,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  knowledge 
on  this  point  is  very  meagre  indeed.  We  know 
that  silver  conducts  better  than  most  other  metals, 
and  that  the  metals  in  general  conduct  better  than 
other  solids  ;  but  here  our  present  information  ends. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however,  that  the  defects 
of  the  old  methods  are  now  fully  acknowledged, 
and  that  the  important  element  of  conductivity 
wiU  shortly  be  accurately  known  for  aU  important 
substances.  Forbes  has  recehtly  shewn  that  the 
conductivity  of  iron  diminishes  as  its  temperature 
increases ;  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  other 
bodies.  This  invalidates  the  conclusions  of  the 
mathems^tical  theories  above  "mentioned,  but  the 
necessary  corrections  will  be  easily  applied  when 
the  experimental  data  are  completely  determined. 

In  conjunction  with  their  radiating  power  (see 
next  section),  the  conductivity  of  bodies  is  most 
important  as  regards  their  suitableness  as  articles  of 
clothing  for  hot  or  cold  climates,  or  as  materials  for 
building  or  furnishing  dwelling-houses.  We  need 
but  refer  to  the  difference  between  linen  and  woollen 
clothing,  or  to  the  difference  (in  cold  weather)  of 
sensation  between  a  carpet  and  a  bare  floor,  in  order 
to  shew  how  essential  the  greater  or  less  conducting 
power  of  bodies  is  to  our  everyday  comfort. 

Radiation. — By  this  is  understood  the  passage 
of  heat,  not  from  particle  to  particle  of  one  body, 
but  through  air  or  vacuum,  and  even  through  solid 
bodies  (in  a  manner,  and  with  a  velocity  quite 
different  from  those  of  conduction)  from  one  .body 
to  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  radiant  heat  being  identical  with  light,  differing 
from  red  light,  for  instance,  as  red  light  differs  from 
blue ;  i.  e.,  having  (see  Light)  longer  waves  than 
those  corresponding  to  red  light.  This  idea  might 
easily  have  arisen  during  the  contemplation  of  a 
body  gradually  heated.  At  first,  it  remains  dark, 
giving  off  only  rays  of  heat ;  as  its  temperature 
increases,  it  gives  us,  along  with  the  heat,  a  low  red 
light,  which,  by  the  increase  of  the  temperature,  is 
gradually  accompanied  by  yellow,  blue,  &c.  rays, 
and  the  incandescent  body  (a  hme-ball,  for  instance) 
finally  gives  off  a  light  as  white  as  that  of  the 
sun,  and  which,  therefore,  contains  all  the  colours 
of  sun-light  in  their  usual  proportions.  In  fact 
(see  Force),  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  sun  is  merely  a  mass  of  incandescent  melted 
matter,  and  that  the  radiations  it  emits,  whether 
called  heat  or  light,  merely  differ  in  quality,  not  in 
kind.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject  at  the  outset, 
it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  properties  of 
radiant  heat  with  those  of  light  throughout. 

Light,  then,  moves  (generally)  in  straight  lines. 
This  is  easily  verified  in  the  case  of  heat  by  the  use 
of  the  Thermo-electric  Pile  (q.  v.)  and  its  galvano- 
meter. Placing  the  pile  out  of  the  line  from  a  source 
of  heat  to  an  aperture  in  a  screen,  no  effect  is 
observed ;  but  deflection  of  the  needle  at  once  occurs 
when  the  pile  is  placed  in  the  line  which  light 
would  have  followed  if  substituted  for  the  heat. 

A  concave  mirror,  which  would  bring  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  a  given  point  to  a  focus  at 
another  given  point,  does  the  same  with  heat,  the 
hot  body  being  substituted  for  the  luminous  one, 
and  the  pile  placed  at  the  focus.  Heat,  then,  is 
reflected  according  to  the  same  laws  as  light.  A 
burning  lens  gives  a  capital  proof  of  the  sun's  heat 
and  Ugnt  being  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  refrac- 
tion. \Vhen  the  Solar  Spectrum  (q.  v.)  is  formed  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  (the  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  this  material  will  afterwards  appear),  the 
thermo-electric  pile  proves  the  existence  of  heat  in 
all  the  coloured  spaces,  increasing,  however,  down 
to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  attaining  its 
maximum  beyond  the  visible  light,  just  as  if  heat 
were  (as  it  must  be)  light  with  longer  waves. 

Some  bodies,  as  glass,  water,  &c.,  transmit,  when 
in  thin  plates,  most  of  the  light  which  falls  on 
them ;  others,  as  wood,  metal,  coloured  glass,  &c., 
transmit  none  or  little.  A  plate  of  rock-salt,  haJf 
an  inch  thick,  transmits  96  per  cent,  of  the  rays  of 
heat  which  fall  on  it ;  while  glass,  even  of  a  thick- 
ness of  one-teuth  of  at),  inch,  transmits  very  little. 
In  this  sense,  rock-salt  is  said  to  be  diathermanous, 
while  glass  is  said  to  be  adiathennanous,  or  only 
partially  diathermanous.  Most  of  the  simple  gases, 
such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  (Sec,  and  mixtures  of  these, 
such  as  air,  oppose  very  little  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  radiant  heat ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  compound  gases.  Some  recent  experiments  by 
Tyndall  seem  to  shew  that  the  vapour  of  water  is 
exceedingly  adiathermanous.  The'  question,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  considered  as  finally  settled,  since 
some  of  Tyndall's  results  are  so  starthng  as  to 
require  further  research  and  confirmation. 

But  there  are  other  remarkable  phenomena  of 
radiant  heat  easily  observed,  which  have  their 
analogy  in  the  case  of  hght.  1.  Unstained  glass 
seems  equally  transparent  to  all  kinds  of  hght.  Such 
is  the  case  with  rock-salt  and  heat.  2.  Light  which 
has  passed  through  a  blue  glass  (for  instance)  loses 
far  less  per  cent,  when  it  passes  through  a  second 
plate  of  blue  glass.  Similarly,  heat  loses  say  75  per 
cent,  in  passing  through  one  plate  of  crown-glass, 
and  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  (say)  in  pass- 
ing through  a  second.  3.  Blue  light  passes  easily 
through  a  blu/i  glass,  which  almost  entirely  arrests 
red  light.  So  dark  heat  passes  far  less  easily  through 
glass  than  bright  heat  does.  These  analogies, 
mostly  due  to  Melloni,  are  very  remarkable. 

Again,  light  can  be  Doubly  Refracted,  Plane  Polar- 
ised, Circmarly  Polarised.  All  these  properties 
have  been  found  in  heat  by  Principal  Forbes  (q.  v.). 

The  beautiful  investigations  of  Stokes  and  Kir- 
choff  on  the  solar  spectrum  have  shewn  us  that 
bodies,  which  most  easily  absorb  light  of  a  particular 
colour,  when  heated,  give  off  most  freely  hght  of  that 
colour ;  and  it  is  easily  shewn  by  experiment,  that 
those  surfaces  which  absorb  heat  most  readily,  also 
radiate  it  most  readily.  Thus,  it  was  found  by  Leslie, 
that  when  a  tinned-iron  cube  fuU  of  boiling  water  had 
one  side  polished,  another  roughened,  a  third  covered 
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with  lampblack,  &o.,  the  polished  side  radiated 
little  heat,  the  roughened,  more,  while  the  blackened 
side  radiated  a  very  great  quantity  indeed.  And 
again,  that  if  we  have  (say)  three  simOar  thermo- 
meters, and  if  the  bulbs  be  (1)  gilded,  (2)  covered 
with  roughened  metal,  (3)  smoked,  and  all  be  exposed 
to  the  same  radiation  of  heat,  their  sensibility  will 
be  in  the  order  3,  2,  1.  A  practical  illustration  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  a  blackened  kettle  is 
that  in  which  water  is  most  speedily  boOed,  while 
a  polished  one  keeps  the  water  longest  warm  when 
removed  from  the  fire.  Again,  if  a  willow-pattern 
plate  be  heated  white-hot  in  the  fire,  and  then 
examined  in  a  dark  room,  the  pattern  will  be 
reversed — a  white  pattern  being  seen  on  a  dark 
ground.  This  experiment  of  Stewart's  is  very 
remarkable,  and  virtually  constitutes  an  anticipa- 
tion of  Kirohofif's  results  leading  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fixed  Knes  in  the  Spectrum  (q.  v.).^  It 
is  this  law  of  radiation  and  absorption  that  mainly 
gives  rise  to  the  superior  comfort  of  white  clothing 
to  black  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  radiating 
less  in  winter,  it  absorbs  less  in  summer. 

Much  has  been  argued  about  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  cold,  from  such  facts  as  these :  A  piece  of 
ice  held  before  the  thermo-electric  pile,  produces  an 
opposite  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  to  that  due 
to  a  hot  ball.  If  a  freezing  mixture  be  placed  at 
one  focus  of  a  spheroidal  mirror,  and  a  thermo- 
meter with  a  blackened  bulb  at  the  conjugate 
focus,  the  latter  will  fall  speedily,  though  very  far 
off  from  the  mixture.  Now,  the  real  explanation  of 
such  observations  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called 
the  'Theory  of  Exchanges,'  first  enunciated  by 
Prevost,  and  since  greatly  extended  and  carefully 
verified  by  Stewart,  which  is  to  this  effect :  '  Every 
body  is  continually  radiating  heat  in  all  directions, 
the  amount  radiated  being  (nearly)  proportional  to 
its  own  temperature.'  Hence  the  apparent  radia- 
tion of  cold  in  the  experiments  above  mentioned 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  pile  or  thermometer 
radiating  off  more  heal  than  it  receives,  as  its  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  that  of  the  freezing  mix- 
ture to  which  it  is  opposed.  Prom  this  it  is  evident 
that  any  number  of  bodies  left  near  each  other,  tend 
gradually  to  assume  a  common  temperature.  By 
this  theory  of  exchanges,  we  explain  the  cold  felt 
in  sitting  opposite  -■<■  window  in  a  frosty  day,  even 
when  there  is  no  draught. 

Convection. — A  hot  body  cools  faster  in  a  current 
of  air  than  in  a  stiR 
atmosphere  of  the  same 
temperature,  evidently 
because  fresh  supphes  of 
the  colder  air  are  con- 
tinually brought  into  con- 
tact with  it.  It  is  by 
convection  mainly  that 
heat  is  conveyed  from 
particle  to  particle  in 
liquids  and  gases.  Thus, 
when  a  lamp  is  applied 
to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
of  water,  the'  heat  does 
not  diS'use  itself  in  the 
water  as  it  would  (by 
conduction)  in  a  mass  of 
metal,  but  the  expansion 
of  the  heated  water  at 
the  bottom  rendering  it 
lighter,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  the  superinoumbeit 
fluid,  causes  it  to  rise 
to  the  surface ;   and  thus, 

by  convection,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  the 
mass.    Conduction,  properly  so-called,  can  scarcely 
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be  shewn,  even  if  it  really  exist,  in  liquids  or  gases, 
on  this  account.  The  tremulous  appearance  of  any 
object,  as  seen  by  light  which  passes  near  4  hot 
surface,  as  that  of  a  boiler  or  a  red-hot  poker,  is 
due  to  the  convection  of  heat  in  the  air,  the  warm 
current  refracting  light  less  than  the  cold  air.  See 
Ventilation. 

For  the  mechanical  applications  of  heat,  86e 
Steam-engine,  Caloeic-enqine,  &c. 

Sources  of  Heat. — They  may  be,  so  far  as  we 
know,  ultimately  reduced  to  two — chemical  com- 
bination, and  mechanical  force ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
probability,  the  former  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
immensely  different  forms  in  which  the  latter  is 
manifested.  A  more  full  examination  of  this 
point,  and  a  general  statement  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  various  sources  of  heat,  wiU  be 
found  in  the  article  Force  above  referred  to. 
See  also  Oombitstion,  Fuel. 

HEATH  [Erica),  a  genus  of  small  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  Ericem  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  a 
calyx  of  four  leaves,  a  bell-shaped  or  ovatej — often 
ventricose — corolla,  and  a  4-celled,  4-valved  capsule, 
with  dissepiments  from  the  mid!dle  of  the  valves. 
The  leaves  are  small,  linear,  and  evergreen.  The 
genus,  as  thus  defined,  has  been  broken  down  by 
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some  botanists  into  a  number  of  genera,  but  the  old 
name,  Ei-ica,  is  stUl  more  commonly  retained.  The 
name  H.,  however,  is,  in  popular  language,  extended 
to  many  plants  of  genera  nearly  alliea  to  Erica; 
and  the  little  Bhrub  which  chiefly  covers  the  large 
tracts  named  moors  or  heaths  (Ger.  Haide)  in  Britam 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  Callwna  vulgaris 
(fig.  3).  The  genus  Calluna  has  been  separated 
from  Erica,  chiefly  on  account  of  differences  in 
the  capsule,  and  ofjthe  presence  of  four  bracts 
resembling  an  outer  calyx.  G.  vulgaris,  the  com- 
mon Ling  or  Heather,  is  the  only  species  known. 
It  is  found  on  arid  places,  and  also  in  bogs. 
The  flowers  have  much  the  appearance  of  being 
in  spikes ;  they  are  of  a  lilac  rose  colour,  rarely 
white.  The  various  depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
of  different  plants  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  a 
hillside  covered  with  H.  in  the  end  of  August. 
The  flowers  afford  abundance  of  honey,  and  bee- 
hives are  therefore  transported  to  the  moors  when 
the  heather  is  in  bloom.  In  bogs,  it  contributes 
much  to  the  formation  of  peat.  In  some  of  the 
Hebrides,  a  decoction  of  H.  is  used  for  tanning 
leather.     The  plant  is   applied  to  various    other 


uses  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Cottages  are 
often  thatched  with  it,  and  some  of  the  poorest 
are  mostly  built  of  it,  in  layers  with  the  roots 
inward,  and  mixed  with  earth  and  straw.  Beds 
are  also  made  of  it,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction, 
with  the  tops  upwards,  and  are  said  to  be  very  soft 
and  elastic.  Besoms  and  scrubbing-brushes  are 
made  of  it.  In  the  island  of  Islay,  ale  is  made  by 
brewing  one  part  of  malt  and  two  of  the  young  tops 
of  heauier ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
beverage  which  was  anciently  used  by  the  Picts. — 
Of  the  genus  Erica,  about  500  species  are  known ; 
and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Africa.  None  are  found  in  America.  The 
British  Isles  produce  seven  species,  of  which  some 
have  only  been  found  in  Ireland,  and  some  in  the 
south-west  of  England.  Ceoss-lbaved  H.  {E. 
tetralix)  (fig.  2)  and  Fine-leavbd  H.  (E.  cinerea) 
(tig.  1)  are  common  plants  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
and  like  most  of  the  genus,  are  very  beautiful 
when  in  flower.  The  heatJter-bdls  of  Scottish  song 
are  the  flowers  of  one  or  both  of  these  species. 
A  sprig  of  E.  cinerea  was  the  badge  of  the  Mac- 
donalds  at  the  time  when  they  existed  as  a  distinct 
clan.  E.  Mediterranea  and  E.  camea,  common 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  very  frequent 
ornaments  of  British  flower-borders,  hardy  plants, 
producing  their  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  April. 
Many  species,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  flowers,  are  much  cultivated  in  green- 
houses ;  and  heath-houses  are  sometimes  erected  for 
the  special  purpose  of  their  cultivation.  Some  of 
the  South  African  or  Cape  heaths  attaia  in  their 
native  region  a  much  greater  size  than  any  European 
H.  except  E.  arborea,  which  in  the  Pyrenees  some- 
times grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet. 

HEATH.  The  burning  or  setting  fire  maHciously 
to  a  heath  in  England  is  felony,  and  is  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  three  years  or  less.  The  offence  is 
technically  called  Arson,  being  one  of  its  varieties. 
In  Scotland,  the  offence  is  called  Muirbum  (q.  v.). 

HEAVEN,  in  popular  Physical  Science,  means 
the  expanse  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  to 
a  spectator  on  the  earth's  surface  appears  as  a  vast 
arch  or  vault,  in  which  are  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  The  earliest  idea  entertained  of  this  expanse 
was  of  a  solid  vault  or  hemisphere  with  its  concavity 
turned  downwards  (see  Firmament). — In  Theology, 
the  word  '  heaven'  may  be  explained  to  mean  that 
portion  of  the  infinite  space  in  which  the  Lord  of 
all  things,  although  present  throughout  all,  is  sup- 
posed to  give  more  immediate  manifestations  of 
His  glory.  Of  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
such  special  scene  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
most  of  the  known  religions  of  the  world,  ancient 
and  modern,  present  abundant  evidence.  Aristotle 
declares  that  aU  men,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
have  a  conception  of  gods ;  and  all  agree  in  placing 
the  habitation  of  the  gods  in  the  most  elevated 
region  of  the  universe.  Plato  is  equally  explicit. 
Even  Epicurus  teaches  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  one 
of  the  treatises  deciphered  from  the  papyri  of 
Herculaneum  is  a  treatise  by  him,  in  which  the 
position  and  the  other  characteristics  of  the  habi- 
tation of  the  gods  are  minutely  discussed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Persian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
German,  the  Scandinavian,  and  in  general  of  all 
the  ancient  religions  in  which  the  behef  of  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  being  assumes  any  other 
form  than  the  pantheistic;  and  even  in  the  pan- 
theistic religions,  although  the  philosophers  may 
have  adhered  to  the  strict  pantiieistic  view,  and 
may  have  denied  that  any  special  locahty  could  be 
regarded  as  the  pecuUar  seat  of  the  Deity,  yet  we 
find  the  popular  behef  and  the  popular  worship  even 
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of  such  religions  plainly  founded  upon  the  contrary 
supposition.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  idea  of 
its  being  the  special  scene  of  God's  glory,  the  word 
heaven  also  designates  the  place,  or  the  state  or 
condition,  of  the  blessed  spirits,  and  of  the  souls  of 
just  men  who  are  admitted  into  the  participation  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  beatitude.  In  the 
religious  system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  none 
were  supposed  to  be  admitted  to  the  heaven  of  the 
gods  except  the  deified  heroes  or  demigods ;  but 
with  them  the  Elysian  Fields  of  the  lower  world 
held,  morally  speaking,  the  same  place  in  relation 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  retribution  for 
the  good  and  evil  actions  of  human  life.  The 
Elysium  of  the  classic  mythology  is  in  all  essential 
respects  the  natural  equivalent  of  the  heaven  of  the 
just.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
approached  nearer  to  it  in  form,  for  it  supposed 
that  the  soul,  after  the .  purification  of  successive 
transmigrations,  was  elevated  to  a  higher  and  incor- 
poreal condition  in  the  cosmos.  The  doctrine  of 
Plato  was  stUl  more  explicit.  Although  scepticism 
was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that  all  the  philosophical  systems 
which  included  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  also  involved,  at  least  in  substance,  the  idea  of 
a  state  of  happiness  as  the  reward  of  a  virtuous  lite. 
The  happiness,  however,  of  the  heaven  of  these 
various  creeds  differed  widely  from  the  spiritual 
delights  of  the  heaven  of  revelation,  each  nation  and 
each  class  forming  to  itself  its  own  ideal  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  dehghts  of  the  classical  Elysium  were, 
at  all  events  in  part,  delights  of  sense.  The  German 
warrior  had  his  war-horse  and  his  armour  laid  in 
his  grave,  that  he  might  be  able  to  pursue,  after 
death,  the  fierce  enjoyments  in  which  he  had 
delighted  while  in  the  world  of  the  living.  The 
paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter  is  but  a  richer  and 
more  extensive  hunting-ground.  Still,  not  only 
these,  but  even  the  more  grovelling  conceptions 
of  the  paradise  of  other  races,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  manifestation  of  the  same  instinct, 
or  as  a  remnant,  however  overlaid  by  error  and 
superstition,  of  the  same  primeval  revelation  upon 
which  the  scriptural  notion  of  heaven  is  founded. 
Accommodating  itself  to  the  popular  conceptions 
of  the  Jews,  flie  biblical  phraseology  frequently 
implies  the  idea  of  the  solid  firmament  already 
described  ;  but  the  word,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  among  Christians,  is  generally  used 
simply  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Most  High,  and 
the  special  seat  of  His  glory,  in  which  the  angels 
minister  to  Him,  and  the  blessed  spirits  abide 
in  perpetual  praise  and  adoration.  This  abode  of 
perfect  bUss  is  believed  to  have  been  opened  to 
the  just  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord  and  his 
ascension  into  heaven.  Out  of  the  just  of  the  old 
dispensation,  only  Enoch  and  Elias  were  directly 
admitted  to  heaven ;  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets, 
and  in  general  the  just,  before  the  new  dispensation, 
were  detained  in  a  preparatory  abode,  which  the 
Fathers  call  by  the  name  Lirnhus  Patrum,  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  common  Bedeemer.  The  com- 
mon behef  of  Christians  has  been,  that,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  just  who  are  free  from  sin 
are  admitted  into  heaven  immediately  after  death. 
More  than  one  controversy,  however,  has  arisen  on 
the  subject ;  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
MiUenarian  controversy  (see  Millenabiams),  the 
Origenistic  (see  Obigen),  and  that  on  the 
question  whether  the  just  are  admitted  to  the 
beatific  vision  of  God  immediately  after  death,  or 
only  after  the  general  resurrection.  The  latter 
controversy  arose  out  of  the  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  a  discussion 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here.    The  Koran 
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adopts  the  Cabbalistic  notion  of  seven  heavens, 
which  arise  each  above  the  other  like  the  stages  of 
a  building ;  and  it  places  the  happiness  of  heaven 
in  the  enjoyments  of  sense.  The  CabbaKstic  writers 
divide  these  seven  heavens  according  to  the  succes- 
sive degrees  of  glory  which  they  imply.  The  seventh 
is  the  abode  of  God  and  of  the  highest  class  of 
angels;  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third,  are  the 
successive  abodes  of  the  various  grades  of  angels, 
arranged  according  to  the  degrees  of  dignity.  The 
second  is  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  first 
the  space  between  the  clouds  and  the  earth.  One 
of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  fifth  c.  The 
Testament  of  tlie  Twelve  Patriarclis,  contains  a 
very  curious  exposition  of  the  same  notion.  See 
Fabricius,  Codd.  Pseudep.  Vet.  Test.  i.  p.  545. 

HEBBEL,  Emedbioh,  a  modern  lyrical  and 
dramatic  poet  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Wesselburen, 
in  Ditmarsh,  duchy  of  Holstein,  Denmark,  18th 
March  1813;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich; 
and  after  travelling  in  France  and  Italy,  settled^  at 
Vienna,  where  he  married  the  actress  Christine 
Enghaus  in  1846.  His  principal  works  are  his 
GeSicAte  (2  vols.  Hamb.  1842;  Leip.  1848),  remark- 
able both  for  their  melody  and  beauty;  and  several 
dramas.  H.  has  a  rich  imagination,  great  powei 
of  thought,  and  an  energetic  and  original  style, 
but  too  great  a  predilection  for  the  horrible  and 
the  exaggerated  —  Compare  Henneberger's  Das 
Deutsche  Drama  der  Gegenwart  (Greifsw.  1853). 

HE'Bli!,  the  goddess  of  youth,  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Here — according  to  others,  of  Here  alone — 
was  the  wife  of  Hercules  after  he  had  been  deified. 
She  was  the  cupbearer  in  Olympus,  before  Zeus 
conferred  that  office  upon  Ganymede  (q.  v.) ;  but  she 
always  retained  the  power  of  restoring  the  aged  to 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  According  to 
Apollodorus,  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  by 
Hercules — ^Alexiares  and  Aniketos.  In  Homer,  she 
always  appears  as  a  virgin.  In  Athens,  altars  were 
erected  to  her  conjointly  with  Hercules.  In  Home, 
she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Juventas, 
and  a  temple  in  her  honour  existed  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill  at  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Statues  of 
H.  are  extremely  rare ;  she  is  to  be  recognised 
only  by  the  drinking-cup. 

HEBBR,  Reginald,  an  English  poet,  and  second 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  born  at  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
21st  April  1783.  In  1800,  he  entered  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  three  years  after  produced  his 
prize-poem  Palestine,  the  only  prize-poem  perhaps 
which  holds  a  place  in  English  literature.  In  1804, 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1807,  he  was 
inducted  into  the  family-living  at  Hodnet,  and 
entered  upon  his  parochial  duties  with  great  zeal. 
He  was  a  freqvient  contributor  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  his  political  views  being  those  of  a  Tory 
and  High  Churchman.  In  the  course  of  1812,  he 
published  a  volume  of  Hymns.  He  was  appointed 
Bampton  lecturer  in  1815,  and  two  years  after  he 
received  a  stall  in  St  Asaph  Cathedral.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  1819,  and  in  1822  he 
was  elected  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  vacant  see  of  Calcutta  was  offered  to 
him,  and  after  much  hesitation  on  account  of  his 
wife  and  child,  it  was  accepted,  and  he  embarked 
for  India  on  the  16th  June  1823.  On  his  arrival,  he 
entered-  upon  his  duties  with  exemplary  zeal ;  and 
in  June  1824,  he  began  the  visitation  of  his  diocese.  , 
He  spent  about  eleven  months  visiting  stations  in 
Upper  Bengal  and  the  north  of  Bombay.  From 
April  to  August  1825,  he  remained  at  Bombay,  and 
sailed  from  thence  to  Calcutta,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  21st  October.  In  February  1826,  he  proceeded 
to  Madras  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces.    He 
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reached  Triohinopoly  on  the  1st  April,  and  on  the 
3d,  after  confirming  fifteen  natives,  and  bestowing 
on  them  the  episcopal  benediction,  he  entered  a  cold 
bath,  in  which,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was 
found  dead.  The  Journal  which  he  kept  during 
his  tour  of  visitation  was  originally  published  in 
three  octavo  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted 
in  two  volumes  in  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial 
Library.  His  life  was  published  by  his  widow  in 
two  volumes  (Lond.  1830). 

As  a  poet,  his  fame  rests  upon  Palestine  and  his 
Hymns,  the  latest  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1855.  They  have  not  much  force  or  depth,  but 
they  are  pleasingly  versified,  and  are  illuminated  by 

fraceful  fancy.  As  a  poet,  he  will  be  remembered ; 
ut  as  the  most  learned  and  zealous  of  Indian 
bishops,  he  is  mainly  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen. — Riohaed  Hbber,  half-brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Westminster  in  1773, 
and  died  in  1833.  He  was  a  famous  bibliomaniac. 
Having  succeeded  to  large  estates  by  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1804,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
elegant  hobby  to  the  utmost.  Dr  Dibdin  estimated 
his  coUeotion  in  England  at  105,000  vols.,  in  addition 
to  which  he  possessed  many  thousands  of  books  on 
the  continent,  the  whole  having  bost  him  £180,000. 

HIilBERT,  Jacques  1&&s&,  commonly  known  as 
Pire  Dudiesne,  one  of  the  most  profligate  char- 
acters of  the  French  Revolution,  was  bom  at 
Alen9on,  in  the  year  1755.  At  an  early  age,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  servant  in  one  of  the 
small  theatres,  but  was  dismissed  for  embezzling 
money.  He  then  entered  the  service  of  a  physician, 
but  was  soon  dismissed  for  the  same  fault.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Lemaire,  under  the  title  oiLePire  Duchesne, 
published  a  small  popular  paper  for  the  diflfusion  of 
constitutional  principles  among  the  people.  The 
success  of  this  paper  induced  the  Jacobins  to 
establish  another  of  the  same  name,  and  H.  was 
appointed  editor;  and  knowing  the  tastes  of  the 
class  of  people  he  addressed,  he  displayed  such  an 
exaggeration  of  principles  and  cynicism  of  language 
as  ruined  the  enterprise  of  his  honest  rival.  In 
consequence  of  the  events  of  the  10th  August,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  council,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  horrors  of  Sep- 
tember. He  and  his  associates,  called  Hgbertists 
or  EnragSs,  were  likewise  mainly  instrumental  in 
converting  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  into  a  temple 
of  Reason.  He  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  party  of  Robespierre,  and-perished  on  the 
scaffold  on  the  24th  March  1794 

HE'BREWS  [Heb.  /Jj-i— either  from  Abraham, 
who  came  '  from  the  other  side '  of  Euphrates  (Eber, 
Ibr),  or  from  Eber,  the  great-grandson  of  Shem, 
and  one  of  Abraham's  ancestors]  is  the  distinctive 
name  of  that  branch  of  the  Semitic  family  which 
migrated  from  Mesopotamia  into  Palestine,  thence 
went  to  Egypt,  and,  after-a  long  period  of  bondage, 
reconquered  Palestine,  and  finally  settled  there. 
Divided,  at  a  later  period,  into  two  distinct  states, 
that  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  they  were  singly 
overcome,  and  led  into  -exile.  A  portion,  chiefly 
consisting  of  descendants  of  Judah  (Jehudah), 
returned,  and  founded  a  new  empir?.  From  that 
time  forward,  all  the  members  of  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealth were  known  by  the  name  of  Jehudim, 
corrupted  into  Jews.  A  continuous  sketch  of  their 
entire  history  from  the  days  of  Abraham  to  our 
own,  as  well  as  a  brief  outline  of  their  language  and 
literature,  will  be  found  under  Ji^s. 

HEBREWS,  Epistle  to  the,  one  of  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament.  Much  discussion  has  arisen 
both  as  to  its  canonicUy^aadi  authorship,  the  absence 


of  the  customary  superscription  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  attain  certainty  in  regard  to  the  latter,  and 
naturally  enough  tending  to  throw  doubt  on  the 
former  also.  In  reference  to  the  first  and  more 
important  of  these  points,  the  oanonicity,  the  case 
stands  as  follows  :  The  earliest  post-apostolic  writer, 
Clemens  Romanus,  quotes  from  it  in  the  same  way 
as  from  the  other  books  admittedly  canonical. 
Justin  Martyr,  Pinytus  (?),  the  Cretan  bishop,  the 
predecessors  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen, 
and  the  framers  of  the  Peshito  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  accept  it  as  authoritative ;  while  the 
Gnostic  heretics,  Basilides  and  Marcion,  are  spoken 
of  as  distinctly  rejecting  it.  No  disbelief  of  its 
canonioity  is  expressed  by  any  section  of  the  ortho- 
dox church  until  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  c. — 
though  many  writers  are  silent  altogether  about  it 
— after  which  period,  for  the  next  two  centuries, 
the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  reject  its 
authority.  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  sort  of 
apocryphal  book ;  Cyprian  does  not  include  it  in 
Paul's  epistles ;  Irenseus,  even  whUe  defending  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  declines  to  strengthen  his  argu- 
ment, which  he  could  very  effectively  have  done,  by 
borrowing  armour  from  its  stores  ;  while  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment  on  the  Canon,  Caius,  Hippolytus, 
and  Victorinus  of  Pannonia,  also  leave  it  out  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  During  the  4th  c,  however,  its 
authority  again  began  to  revive,  and  it  was  received 
by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  later 
by  Jerome,  who,  though  frequently  too  hasty  in  his 
conclusions,  was  certainly  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  The  immense 
authority  of  Augustine  was  thrown  into  the  same 
scale;  others  soon  followed,  and  in  416  A. D.,  a 
decretal  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  placed  its  canonioity 
beyond  cavil.  In  modern  times,  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
the  opponent  of  Luther,  reopened  the  ancient  con- 
troversy. He  rejected  the  authority  of  the  epistle. 
The  great  reformer  did  the  same,  afiirming  that  it 
was  the  work  of  some  disciple  of  Paul's,  who  had 
not  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  his  master's  teach- 
ing, and  had  built  his  own  '  wood,  hay,  and  stubble ' 
upon  the  apostle's  '  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.' 
This  opinion,  howeverj  met  with  small  approval, 
and  has  never  been  adopted  by  any  Protestant 
church. — Authorship.  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
author  of  the  epistle  is  unknown,  but  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  St  Paul.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Eastern  church  from  the 
first ;  ,but  the  Alexandrian  Fathers — the  most 
critical  and  scholarly  of  the  early  Christian  theolo- 
gians— struck  with  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  style, 
phraseology,  and  mode  of  thought  which  it  presents 
to  the  Pauline  epistles,  and  which  is  abundantly 
manifest  even  in  the  English  version,  sought  to  fix 
its  authorship  on  some  other  person,  Luke  being  the 
favourite.  Tertullian,  again,  states  that,  according 
to  the  traditional  belief  of  the  North  African  school, 
Barnabas  was  the  author.  The  Roman  Church,  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  4th  c,  contented  itself  with  a 
negative  position,  denying  its  Pauline  authorship. 
The  opinion  of  the  Alexandrian  school  may  be 
said  to  have  prevailed,  viz.,  that  though  Pauline  in 
essence,  the  epistle  was  not  Pauline  in  form.  Thus 
the  matter  remained  till  the  time  of  Luther,  who 
suggested  ApoUos  as  the  likeliest  author.  Since 
then,  many  scholars  have  inclined  to  the  same 
opinion,  among  others,  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De  Wette, 
Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  Alford. 

Who  were  the  '  Hebrews '  to  whom  the  epistle 
was  sent,  is  also  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  probabihty  is  very  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of 
those  who  were  'Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.'  The 
date  of  the  epistle  can  only  be  inferred  from  its 
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contents.  It  must  have  been  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem^ (70  A.D.),  because  the  overthrow  of  the 
temple  is  not  alhided  to,  which  would  have  been 
one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  argument 
to  prove  the  temporary  nature  of  the  old  national 
faith. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle  is 
apparently  to  encourage  the  Jewish  Christians  of 
Jerusalem — perhaps  of  all  Palestine — to  persevere 
in  the  profession  of  their  faith.  In  their  own  '  Holy 
Land,'  and  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  services  that 
time  had  hallowed,  and  which  were  associated  with 
aU  that  was  glorious  and  dear  in  their  national 
history,  they  were  apt  at  times  to  look  back  with 
a  melancholy  yearning  on  the  past,  and  thus  were 
often  tempted  to  apostatise  from  motives  which  they 
hardly  dared  to  condemn.  The  writer,  conscious,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  opens 
up  with  bold  unflinching  eloquence  the  whole 
question  of  Judaism  versus  Christianity ;  exhibits 
the  contrast  between  the  two  with  sharp,  incisive 
analysis,  strips  the  former  of  all  its  accidental  and 
superstitious  attractions,  and  shews  that  what  is 
really  deep  and  valuable  in  it  is  its  prophetic  char- 
acter ;  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  '  better  hope,'  viz., 
'  the  hope  of  the  gospel ; '  and  the  great  fathers  and 
heroes  of  Judaism,  from  Abel  downward,  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this,  for  'these  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off.'  But  so  vital  and  strong  was  their  faith, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  put  them  in 
spiritual  possession  of  the  realities  to  which  they 
looked  forward,  for  '  faith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Thus 
they  were  '  Christians  before  Christianity,'  and  now 
that  the  things  which  they  hoped  for  had  come, 
the  Jewish  believers  ought  not  to  be  grieved  at 
parting  with  the  old  national  worship,  however 
dear,  for  the  new  worship  really  embraced  the 
substance  of  the  old,  and  thus  bestowed  upon  it  its 
own  immortality.  Such  is,  in  the  main,  the  course 
of  thought.  The  style  of  the  epistle  in  several 
passages  is  richly  rhetorical. 

HB'BRIDES,  the  name  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  all  the  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
They  have  been  variously  classified ;  but  the  most 
natural  division  seems  to  be  into  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Hebrides.  To  the  Outer  belong  Lewis,  With 
Harris,  North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South  Uist,  Barra, 
CoU,  and  Tiree.  The  remote  isle  of  St  Kilda  might 
be  associated  with  this  external  series.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  Inner  islands  are  Skye,  Eigg,  Mull,  lona, 
Staffa,  Ulva,  Lismore,  Kerrera,  Easdale,  Colonsay, 
Jura,  and  Islay.  Bute,  the  Cumbraes,  and  Arran, 
though  Ijriug  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  are  usually 
classed  with  the  Hebrides.  The  whole  are  popularly 
spoken  of  as  the  Western  Isles,  the  term  H.  being 
confined  chiefly  to  Kterature. 

The  total  mimber  of  the  H.  is  about  490  (which 
nvunber  includes  every  islet  that  afibrds  sufficient 
pasturage  to  support  one  sheep),  but  of  these  not 
more  than  120  are  inhabited.  The  entire  area  is 
not  accurately  known,  but  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  3000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1861)  close  upon 
100,000.  Of  the  whole  surface,  only  about  200,000 
acres  are  arable,  the  rest  is  in  pasture-land  of 
little  value,  and  in  morasses,  peat-mosses,  lakes, 
and  barren  sands  and  rocks.  The  scenery  of 
Skye  is  grand  and  picturesque;  Mull  is  noted 
for  its  lofty  mountains.  Jura  for  its  peaks,  and 
Arran  for  its  high  rugged  hills.  Islay  and  Bute 
are  comparatively  level  and  arable.  Staffa  is 
remarkable  for  its  basaltic  columns  and  great 
cavern.  lona  derives  interest  from  its  ruins  and 
historical  associations.  Politically,  all  the  Hebridean 


isles  are  attached  to  Scotland,  in  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  systems  of  which  they  participate. 
The  counties  among  which  they  are  distributed  are 
those  of  Ross,  Inverness,  Argyle,  and  Bute.  The 
principal  Hebridean  towns  are  Stornoway  in  Lewis, 
Portree  in  Skye,  Tobermory  in  MuU,  and  Rothesay 
in  Bute.  >  Though  situated  on  the  mainland  of 
Argyle,  Oban  is  usually  considered  a  town  of  the 
H.,  and,  next  to  Rothesay,  is  best  known  to  tourists. 

Enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (q.  v.), 
the  climate  of  the  H.  is  peculiarly  mUd.  Snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  sea-shores  or  low  grounds, 
and  in  sheltered  spots,  tender  plants  are  not  nipped 
by  winter  frosts.  But  if  genial,  the  climate  is  also 
humid.  Drizzling  rains  are  frequent,  and  mists 
often  envelop  the  islands,  or  at  least  shroud  the 
higher  mountains  from  sight.  With  these  draw- 
backs, the  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  and 
is  recommended  for  certain  classes  of  invalids. 
Partaking  of  the  old  Celtic  character,  the  humbler 
class  of  natives  for  the  most  part  speak  Gaelic,  but 
latterly,  through  educational  efforts  and  otherwise, 
Enghsh  has  made  extensive  progress.  As  in  the 
mainland  portion  of  the  Highlands,  many  large 
estates  have  passed  from  old  families  of  note  into 
the  bands  of  opulent  modem  proprietors,  by  whom 
extensive  improvements  have  been  effected.  The 
greatest  improvement  of  all,  however,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of  all  others, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  Glasgow  firm,  David  Hutche- 
son  &  Co.,  by  whom  has  been  established  an  extra- 
ordinary system  of  steam-navigation  in  connection 
with  the  H.  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  islands,  and  bring  them,  with  the  neighbouring 
coast,  within  the  sphere  of  trade  and  the  reach  of 
tourists.  Originated  by  David  Hutcheson,  a  person 
of  singular  energy  and  capacious  views,  the  system 
of  Hebridean  steamers  embraces  several  distinct 
lines  of  route  in  connection  with  Glasgow ;  and 
opening  up  remote  tracts  formerly  reached  only 
with  extreme  difficulty,  may  be  said  to  be  gradually 
altering  the  character  of,  and  giving  a  new  value  to, 
the  Western,  Highlands  and  Islands. 

The  H.  are  the  Ebudm  of  Ptolemy,  the  Hebudes 
(of  which  the  name  H.  is  merely  a  corruption, 
said  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  misprint  in  a 
Parisian  printing-office)  of  Pliny,  and  the  Sudrey- 
jar  (Southern  Islands,  as  distinguished  from 
Orleneyjar,  Northern  Islands)  of  the  Norwegians. 
The  latter  epithet  was  Latinised  into  Sodorenses, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  title  '  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.'  The  history  of  these  islands  forms  au, 
interesting  episode  in  that  of  Scotland.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  account,  the  H.  were  first 
colonised  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c.  by  emi- 
grants from  Norway,  who  had  fled  "from  the  iron 
rule  of  Harald  Haarfager  (863—936) ;  they  naturally 
settled  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  first  land  that 
was  reached,  viz.,  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles 
and  Outer  Hebrides ;  but  some  wandered  as  far 
south  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  colonising  as  they  went. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  the  total  absorption  of 
the  Celtic  into  the  Norse  element  in  the  northern 
islands,  while  southward  the  Celtic  element  asserted 
the  predominance.  This  colony  after  a  time  threw 
off  swarms,  which  settled  on  the  north  and  west 
coasts  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land, and  in  all  probability  founded  the  Norwegian 
kingdoms  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick;  it 
also  sent  a  colony  to  Iceland  in  874.  At  last  the 
settlers  became  so  powerful  as  to  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  mother-country,  whereupon 
Harald  Haarfager,  about  870  a.d.,  fitted  out  a 
great  expedition,  and  subdued  the  H.  and  Man. 
They  remained  subject  to  Norway  tUl  1266,  three 
years  after   the  battle  of   Largs,  and  were  then 
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transferred  to  Scotland.  In  1346,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
named  Macdonald,  reduced  the  whole  under  his 
authority,  and  took  the  title  of  '  Lord  of  the  Isles  ; ' 
but  in  1540  they  were  finally  annexed  to  the 
Scottish  crown  by  James  V.  The  H.  were  eccle- 
siastically dependent  on  Norway  as'  late  as  1374, 
and  Professor  Munch  argues  that  this  relation  lasted 
tin  1472,  when  St  Andrews  was  made  the  seat  of 
a  metropohtan.  The  influx  of  the  Norsemen  has 
had  here,  as  elsewhere,  great  influence  over  the 
nomenclature ;  many  places  and  islands  having  lost 
their  original  Celtic  designations. 

The  H.  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  visited  by 
learned  inquirers,  among  whom  may  be  named 
Martin,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Pennant,  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Dr  John  Maccnlloch,  who  wrote  a 
geological  account  of  the  islands  (2  vols.  8vo,  with 
a  volume  of  plates,  4to,  1819).  Scott's  Lord  of  the 
Isles  contributed  materially  to  attach  a  popular 
interest  to  these  islands,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
Hutchesou's  steam- fleet,  are  now  within  the  compass 
of  summer  pleasure  travelhng.  The  more  important 
islands  of  the  H.  are  described  in  separate  articles. 
— For  the  early  history  of  the  H.,  consult  Chronica 
Segum  Mannice  et  Insularum,  edited  from  the  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  P.  A.  Munch,  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  of  Christiania  (Chris- 
tiania,  1860). 

HEBRIDES,  New.    See  New  Hebrides. 

HE'BRON,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Palestine, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  21  miles  south-south-' 
west  of  Jerusalem ;  it  may  even  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  for  it  was  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Abraham,  nearly  2000  years  before  Christ. 
H.  was  anciently  called  Kirjatharba,  i.  e.,  city  of 
Arba,  from  the  progenitor  of  the  AnaMm  (q.  v.) ;  at 
a  later  period,  it  was  the  residence  of  King  David, 
before  he  conquered  Jerusalem ;  its  subsequent 
history  is  unimportant. — The  modem  town  is  a 
poor  place,  inhabited  by  about  5000  people,  of  whom 
about  50  famihes  are  Jews.  It  lies  low  down  in  a 
narrow  and  picturesque  valley — the  Valley  of  Eschol, 
famous  now,  as  of  old,  for  its  thick  clustering  grapes, 
its  olives,  and  other  fruits.  The  church  erected  by 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  on 
the  spot  wheye  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  buried, 
has  been  converted  into  a  mosque  called  M-Haram. 
The  alleged  tombs  of  the  patriarch  and  of  several 
members  of  his  family  are  stiU  shewn.  Th^y  are  all 
richly  hung  with  paUs  of  green  or  red  sUk,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  real  tombs  are  in  a  '  cave'  below  the  build- 
ing. The  modern  name  "of  the  town  is  El-Khidil 
('  Qie  friend,'  i.  e.,  of  Grod),  in  allusion  to  Abraham. 
About  a  mile  from  H.,  rising  solitarily  in  the  midst 
of  vineyards,  beside  a  well  of  pure  water,  is  one  of 
the  largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  is  23  feet  in 
girth,  and  its  foliage  covers  a  space  of  about  90  feet 
in  diameter.  Some  say  that  this  is  the  very  tree 
beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent ;  but  this 
notion  is  untenable,  for  the  tree  itself  gives  no 
evidence  of  such  enormous  antiquity ;  and  besides, 
Jerome  speaks  of  Abraham's  oak  having  disappeared 
about  the  time  of  Constantine. 

HECAT^'US,  the  sou  of  Hegesander,  famed 
as  an  histo'riau  and  a  geographer,  flourished  most 
probably  about  500  B.o.  'There  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth  and  of 
his  death,  but  the  best  critics  conclude  that  he 
was  bom  about  550  B.C.,  and  that  he  died  about 
476  B.  c.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
family  of  Miletus,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  gratify 
his  natural  passion  for  knowledge  and  travel.  He 
seems  to  have  visited  Greece,  Thrace,  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Euxine,  and  many  of  the  provinces 


of  the  Persian  empire,  with  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  The  results  of  his  foreign  travels  and  of 
his  private  studies  were  embodied  in  two  great 
works — his  Tour  of  the  World,  and  his  Histories  or 
Genealogies.  His  geographical  work  was  divided 
into  two  great  portions,  one  treating  of  Europe,  the 
other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya.  He  improved  the 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  made  oy  Anaxi- 
mander^  His  Histories  was  little  more  than  a  prose 
version  of  the  poetical  legends  of  the  Greeks — about 
Deucalion  and  his  descendants— Heracles  and  the 
HeracHdEe — the  Peloponnesian  traditions — and  those 
of  Asia.  Herodotus  seems  to  have  set  considerable 
value  on  the  writings  of  Hecatasus.  The  fragments 
of-  the  works  of  H.  have  been  edited  by  Creuzer, 
Klausen,  and  others. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  life  of  H.  is 
that  which  succeeded  his  travels.  In  the  revolt  of 
the  lonians  against  Persia,  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  Persian  empire  and  its  resources  enabled  him 
to  give  sound  advice  to  Aristagoraa,  the  ringleader 
of  the  insurrection,  which,  however,  was  rejected. 
He  dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  an  attempt  so 
far  above  their  means ;  when  that  counsel  was 
despised,  he  urged  the  formation  of  a  fleet,  but 
without  effect.  After  defeat  had  humbled  the 
lonians,  and  Aristagoras,  with  others,  conteinplated 
flight  to  Sardinia,  he  wished  them  (though  in  vain) 
to  fortify  the  island  of  Leros,  and  wait  there  the 
course  of  events.  He  afterwards  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Persian  satrap  Artaphemes,  and  induced 
him  to  treat  the  lonians  with  leniency. 

HE'CAT^,  an  ancient  Thracian  goddess,  after- 
wards adopted  into  the  Greek  Pantheon,  is  first 
mentioned  by  Hesiod,  who  calls  her  the  daughter  of 
the  Titan  Perses,  and  of  Astoria,  or  Night.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Titans,  under  the  rule  of  Zeus, 
who  retained  her  former  power.  She  appears  on 
some  occasions  as  the  bestower  of  wealth,  victory, 
wisdom,  good-luck  to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  pros- 
perity to  youth,  but  able  also  to  withhold  these 
blessings.  In  connection  with  Persephone,  she  is 
described  as  a  powerful  infernal  and  cruel  deity, 
who  has  aJl  the  magic  powers  of  heaven,  earth,  and 
sea  at  her  command.  Particular  honours  were  paid 
to  her  in  Boeotia,  at  ^gina,  and  even  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  She  played  an  important  part  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  which  were  celebrated 
principally  at  Samothrace  and  Lemnos.  Her  sanc- 
tuary in  Samothrace  was  the  Zerynthian  Cave,  and 
wherever  she  was  worshipped  along  with  the  Cabiri, 
her  temple  was  placed  near  a  cave.'  As  the  bestower 
of  good  and  averter  of  evil,  her  image  was  placed 
before  the  houses  of  persons  of  rank,  in  places  of 
popular  assembly,  and  at  crossways,  where  at  every 
new  moon  offerings  of  food  were  presented  to  her, 
which  were  consumed  by  poor  people.  As  an  infernal 
goddess,  she  appears  in  a  hideous  form.  Serpents 
issue  from  her  feet,  serpents  are  twined  in  her  hair, 
she  bears  a  lighted  torch  and  a  sword  in  her  hand, 
and  two  black  shaggy  dogs  are  her  attendants ; 
and  sometimes  she  is  represented  with  three  heads, 
viz.,  those  of  a  horse,  a  lion,  and  a  dog.  In  this 
last  form,  she  appears  at  the  crossways.  There  is 
another  important  feature,  which  arose  from  the 
notion  of  her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  viz.,  the 
belief  in  her  being  a  spectral  being,  who  at  night 
sent  from  the  lower  world  all  kinds  of  demons  and 
terrible  phantoms,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  dwelt  at  cross-roads,  tombs,  and  near 
places  where  murder  had  been  committed. 

HB'CATOMB  (Gr.  hecaton  and  lous),  in  the 
worship  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  other  ancient  religions, 
means  a  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  victims,  pro- 
perly, although  by  no  means  necessarily,  one  hundred. 
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Originally,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  was  to 
burn  the  entire  victim;  but  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer,  it  was  usual  only  to  burn  the  legs  wrapped 
up  in  the  fat  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines. 
The  rest  of  the  victim  was  consumed  at  the  festive 
meal  which  succeeded  the  sacrifice.  Besides,  there- 
fore, that  the  gods  were  believed  to  be  propitiated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  victims,  the  increase 
of  the_  number  was  also  gratifying,  not  alone  to 
the  priests  and  servants  of  the  temple,  but  also 
to  the  public,  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrificial 
banquet.  Hence  in  Athens  the  hecatomb  was  a 
most  popular  form  of  sacrifice  (Athenseus,  i.  p.  3). 
On  the  contrary,  the  thrifty  Spartans  limited  the 
number  both  of.  the  victims  and  of  the  sacrifices; 
and  while  the  other  Greek  states  required  that  the 
victim  should  be  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  the 
Spartans  were  content  with  animals  of  a  very  inferior 
character.  In  the  hecatomb,  strictly  so  called,  the 
sacrifice  was  supposed  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
bulls;  but  other  animals  were  frequently  substituted. 

HECKER,  Friedrich  Karl  Feauz,  a  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  German  revolution  of 
1848,  was  born  at  Eiohtersheim,  Baden,  September 
28,  1811,  and  after  studying  law  in  IJeidelberg, 
became  in  1838  advocate  of  the  supreme  court 
in  Manheim.  Though  rising  to  eminence  as  a 
pleader,  when  elected  in  1842  a  member  of  the 
second  chamber  in  Baden,  he  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion for  political  life,  and  soon  grew  popular  among 
the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  opposition.  In 
1846  he  began  to  side  actively  with  the  purely  demo- 
cratic and  socialistic  party  outside  of  the  chamber, 
and  on  the  revolution  breaking  out  in  1848,  imme- 
diately began  to  employ  his  eloquence  in  revolu- 
tionary agitation.  When  the  preliminary  convention 
(Das  Vorparlament)  met,  he  endeavoured,  with  the 
influence  of  his  whole  party,  to  constitute  it  into  a 
permanent  republican  assembly.  The  frustration 
of  this  eifort  led  him  to  think  of  surprising  the 
smaller  governments  of  Southern  Germany  with 
the  artisan  bands  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Rhine.  Defeated  at  Kandern,  April  20,  1849,  he 
fled  into  the  canton  of  Basel,  where  he  conducted  a 
newspaper  against  the  constitutional  party.  On  being 
refused  admission  into  the  parliament,  though  elected 
to  represent  Thiengen,  in  Baden,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  had  bought  a  farm  near  Belleville, 
Illinois.  The  Baden  revolution,  in  May  1849,  enticed 
him  back  to  Europe,  but  finding  the  revolution  'over 
when  he  arrived,  he  returned  to  America. 

HECKLES,  or  HACKLES,  and  GILLS.  These 
are  very  important  parts  of  various  machines,  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
fibres  for  spinning.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  long 
metallic  teeth,  through  which  the  material  is  drawn, 
so  that  the  fibres  may  be  combed  out  straight,  and 
so  fitted  for  the  subsequent  operations.  The  manu- 
facture of  heckles  and  gills  involves  great  care  and 
nicety,  as  any  imperfection  may  cause  great  loss,  by 
damaging  the  fibre  which  passes  through  them.  For 
flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  similar  large  and  coarse  fibres, 
the  teeth  of  the  heckles  are  large,  being  about  eight 
inches  long,  and  made  of  steel  wire  one.-fou-rth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  is  gradually  reduced  from 
the  base  upwards,  imtil  it  ends  in  a  fine  point.  The 
whole  is  beautifully  polished,  so  as  to  prevent  inju- 
rious friction.  They  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  or  metallic 
base,  in  several  rows,  alternating  with  each  other  at 
short  distances  apart,  in  heckles;  but  in'giUs  the 
teeth  are  much  finer,  resembling  needles,  and  fewer 
in  number,  being  placed  usually  in  two  rows ;  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  spinning  machinery.  The 
manufacture  of  these  articles  is  a  special  trade ; 
the  manufacturers  are  called  Heck-makers. 
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HE'CKMONDWIKB,  a  thriving  manufacturing 
village  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
is  situated  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way, three  miles  north-west  of  Dewsbury,  and  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Leeds.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  carpet  and  blanket  trades  in  the  West  Riding. 
Pop.  (1861)  6339. 

HE'CLA,  or  HBKLA,  a  volcanic  mountain  in 
Iceland,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  and  stands  isolated 
about  20  miles  from  the  south-west  coast.  Its 
snow-clad  summit  is  5110  feet  high.  The  principal 
crater,  when  visited  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  was 
about  100  feet  deep,  and  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  snow  in  the  bottom.  There  are  many  small 
secondary  craters  near  the  summit.  The  sides  of 
the  mountain  are  broken  by  numerous  deep  ravines, 
forming  channels  for  mountain  torrents  that  are 
produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  principal 
rocks  are  lava  and  basalt,  covered  with  the  loose 
stones,  scoriffl,  and  ashes  ejected  from  the  volcano. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  desolate  and  wild. 
'  Fantastic  groups  of  hiUs,  craters,  and  lava,  leading 
the  eye  to  distant  snow-covered  jokuls ;  the  mist 
rising  from  a  waterfall ;  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare 
bleak  mountains ;  an  avrful  and  profound  slumber ; 
lowering  clouds  ;  marks  all  around  of  the  furious 
action  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  elements,  give 
to  the  region  a  character  of  desolation  scarcely  to 
be  paralleled.' 

A  record  of  the  eruptions  has  been  kept  since  the 
tenth  century.  They  are  few  in  number,  only  43, 
but  they  have  been  always  very  violent,  and  gener- 
ally continuing  for  a  considerable  time.  One  of  the 
most  tremendous  occurred  in  1783,  when  the  immense 
quantity  of  lava  and  ashes  ejected  laid  waste  a 
large  extent  of  country.  ,  The  internal  fire  remained, 
as  if  exhausted,  in  a  quiescent  state  tm  September 
1845,  when  with  terrific  energy  it  again  burst  forth, 
and  continued  active  for  more  than  a  year.  At  this 
time,  it  poured  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  crater  was  one  mile 
wide,  and  from  40  to  50  feet  deep.  A  fine  dust  from 
this  eruption  was  scattered  over  the  Orkney  Islands, 
a  distance  of  400  miles  from  Hecla. 
HECTARE.    See  Are. 

HE'CTIC  FEVER  (Gr.  Jiektikos,  habitual),  (see 
Fever),  a. peculiar  type  of  feverish  disease,  usually 
found  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  chest  or 
abdomen,  and  above  all  with  tubercular  disease,  or 
Consumption  (q.  v.).  It  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
independent  form  of  disease,  although  carefully 
described  as  such  by  most  of  the  older  authors,  and 
distinguished  as  a  fever  with  morning  and  evening 
paroxysms,  and  intermediate  remissions.  Generally 
speaking,  the  evening  paroxysm  is  the  more  marked; 
the  patient  becomes  flushed  after  eating,  or  in  the 
excitement  of  conversation  ;  there  is  a  preternatural 
vividness  of  expression,  which,  with  the  heightened 
colour,  sometimes  gives  a  very  fallacious  impression 
of  health.  The  patient  retires  to  bed,  has  tossing 
and  uneasy  sleep,  and  wakens  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  or  towards  early  morning,  bathed  in  cold 
perspiration,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor. 
Next  day,  the  whole  of  these  changes  are  repeated, 
and  imder  the  slow  but  too  sure  progress  of  the 
fever,  the  patient  gradually  emaciates,  and  in  the 
end  dies  exhausted.  The  treatment  of  hectic  fever 
is  substantially  that  of  Consumption  (q.  v.). 

HE'CTOR,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Trojan  army, 
was  the  son  of  King  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  married 
Andromache,  the  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  Thebes, 
in  Gilicia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanax 
or  Scamandrius,  and,  as  some  say,  likewise  of  Laoda- 
mas.  His  exploits  are  sung  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 
H.  having  slaha  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  the 
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latter,  forgetting  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  took 
up  arms  to  avenge  his  beloved  companion,  and  H. 
fell  by  his  hand.  His  body  was  dragged  in  triumph 
by  the  conqueror  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus,  but 
was  afterwards  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  caused  it 
to  be  buried  with  great  pomp.  In  Ilium,  H.  was 
honoured  as  a  hero,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle,  his  bones  are 
said  to  have  been  subsequently  conveyed  to  Thebes, 
in  BcEotia.  H.  is  iuoontestably  the  greatest  hero  in 
the  Iliad.  Yielding  in  valour  to  none,  he  is  defeated 
by  Achilles,  not  because  the  latter  siu'passes  him  in 
courage,  but  because,  already  wounded  and  exhausted 
with  prolonged  conflicts,  he  undertakes  a  single 
combat,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  Deiphobus.  Minerva 
assvimes  the  form  of  the  latter,  and  H.  is  deceived 
and  forsaken.  In  humanity,  he  is  superior  to  all. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  in  the  Iliad  is 
that  in  which  H.  takes  leave  of  his  wife  Andromache, 
and  expresses  his  feelings  as  a  husband,  a  father, 
and  a  prince. 

HE'CtJBA  (Gr.  HekSbe),  the  second  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy.  During  the  Trojan  war,  she  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  all  her  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Helenus,  and  at  last  saw  her  husband  murdered 
before  her  eyes  by  the  savage  Pyrrhus.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  slave,  and,  according  to  one  form  of 
the  legend,  threw  herself  in  despair  into  the  sea. 
Euripides  (in  his  tragedy  of  Hecabe)  and  other 
ancient  tragedians  describe  her  as  a  tender  mother, 
a  noble  princess,  and  a  virtuous  wife,  exposed  by 
fate  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  In  Sculpture,  she 
is  represented  as  a.  matron,  whose  face,  furrowed 
by  grief,  betrays  a  character  naturally  ardent  and 


HEDGE  (Sax.  hege,  Ger.  liag,  Fr.  haie;  ia. 
Ger.,  hegen  is  to  fence,  protect,  cherish),  a  fence 
■  formed  generally  of  growing  shrubs.  Hedges  are 
very  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  whilst 
others,  equally  cultivated,  are  almost  destitute  of 
them.  Thus,  whilst  they  are  very  common  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  and  of  Italy,  they  are  comparatively 
rare  in  France  and  Germany.  For  many  situations, 
they  are  particularly  adapted,  owing  to  the  protec- 
tion which  they  afford  from  high  winds ;  and  the 
height  to  which  they  are  perroitted  to  grow  ought 
to  DO  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  the 
locality  in  this  respect.  They  are  also  much  more 
pleasant  to  the  eye  than  dry  stone  walls  or  coarse 
palings ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where 
neither  shelter  nor  ornament  is  intended,  they  cause 
great  waste  of  land;  as  even  when  very  trimly  kept, 
they  occupy  a  much  more  considerable  breadth  than 
other  fences,  and  their  roots  draw  nutriment  from 
the  soil  on  each  side  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 
It  has  beeii  calculated  that  even  such  reduction  of 
the  breadth  occupied  by  hedges  as  might  be  accom- 
plished by  moderate  care  in  trimming,  would  add 
to  the  extent  of  land  available  for  crops  in  Eng- 
land as  much  as  a  middling-sized  coimty. 

Hedges  in  Britain  are  generally  formed  of  haw- 
thorn (q.  v.).  The  unsightly  blanks  in  hawthorn- 
hedges,  which  are  also  injurious  to  their  usefulness, 
are  not  easily  filled  up  with  hawthorn-plants,  but 
in  such  circumstances,  the  barberry  grows  well,  and 
is  sometimes  used  with  great  advantage. — Hedges 
are  also  sometimes  formed  of  barberry  itself.  See 
Baebeeky. — Beech-hedges  are  very  common  around 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  a  hedge  of  beech 
and  hawthorn  mixed  ia  common  in  many  places. 
Beech-hedges,  closely  trimmed,  can  be  made  almost 
as  impervious  as  a,ny  kind  of  hedge  known  in 
Britain ;  and  where  shelter  is  needed,  can  easily  be 
trained  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  upwards. — 
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Holly  makes  an  excellent  and  ornamental  hedge, 
much  in  use  for  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds. — ■ 
Ornamental  hedges  are  sometimes  formed  of  yew, 
hornbeam,  lime,  and  other  trees,  which  can  scarcely, 
however,  be  reckoned  among  hedge-plants.  Privet 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  hedges,  but  they  are 
of  Mttlo  use  as  fences. 

Hedges  were  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
chiefly  for  the  enclosure  of  vineyards  and  gardens. 
It  is  probable  that  they  have  existed  in  England 
since  the  times  of  the  Eomans,  although  not  very 
common  tiU  the  end  of  the  17th  c. ;  but  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  ScotUnd 
and  Ireland  by  the  officers  of  Cromwell's  armies. 
The  first  hedges  planted  in  Scotland  are  said  to 
have  been  at  Inch  Buckling  Brae,  in  East  Lothian, 
and  at  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  and  that  at  the  former 
place  existed  as  a  row  of  old  hawthorns  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. — (Loudon.) 

HE'DGBBOTB,  in  English  Law,  means  the  right 
of  a  tenant  to  cut  wood  on  the  farm  or  land,  to 
repair  the  hedges  or  fences. 

HE'DGEHOG  (Erinaceus),  a  genus  of  insectivor- 
ous quadrupeds,  the  type  of  the  family  Erinaceidce. 
The  muzzle  is  rather  elongated,  the  neck  short, 
the  limbs  short,  the  feet  five-toed,  the  claws 
strong,  the  tail  short,  the  body  covered  on  the 
upper  parts  with  sharp  spines,  and  with  hair  below, 
and  capable  of  beiug  roUed  up  into  a  ball  by 
means  of  a  powerful  muscle  extended  imder  the 
skin.  The  teeth  are  36  in  number,  20  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower,  but  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  among  naturalists 
as  to  the  character  of  some  of  them.  The  middle 
incisors  are  very  long,  and  stand  forward;  those 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  widely  separated ;  the  lateral 
ones  small.  Like  many  other  Insectivora,  hedgehogs 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  insect  food,  but  prey 
on  larger  animals,  as  reptiles,  small  quadrupeds, 
and  birds;  they  are  fond  of  eggs  and  of  milk, 
and  in  confinement  will  readily  eat  soaked  bread, 
cooked  vegetables,  or  porridge.  Their  power  of 
rolling  themselves  into  a  ball,  from  which  the  spines 


Hedgehog  (Ennaceus  Europceus). 

project  on  every  side,  is  their  means  of  protection 
from  enemies.  The  spines  are  curiously  bent  near 
the  root,  and  so  set,  that  on  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  by  which  the  animal  rolls  itself  up,  they  are 
held  firmly  in  their  position,  their  points  towards 
the  adversary.  They  are  very  strong  and  sharp ; 
their  elasticity  is  also  so  very  great,  that  the  animal 
can  sustain  falls  from  great  heights  without  apparent 
injury. 

The  Common  H.  {E..  Europcms)  is  a  native  of 
Britain  and  of  most  parts  of  Europe.  A  particular 
description  is  unnecessary.  Its  short  ears  are  one 
of  its  distinctive  specific  characters.  It  is  seldom 
above  9^  inches  in  length.  Its  spines  are  about 
an  inch  long.     It  readily  kiUs  snakes,  and  even 
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vipers,  "whicli  it  eats,  beginning  always  at  the  tail. 
It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  not  only  the  venom  of  serpents, 
but  other  kilida  of  poison,  however  administered. 
A  H.  has  been  known  to  eat  great  nmnbers  of 
cantharides  (Spanish  flies)  without  injury,  although 
one  would  have  caused  great  agony  to  a  dog.  It 
brings  forth  from  two  to  four  young  at  a  birth,  and 
provides  for  the  occasion  a  curiously  constructed 
nest,  of  which  the  roof  is  capable  of  throwing  off 
the  rain,  so  as  to  keep  them  dry.  The  young  are 
blind  at  first ;  their  ears  are  also  closed — a  thing 
as  unusual  as  the  former  is  common  among  animals 
— their  bodies  are  covered  with  soft  incipient  spines. 
In  winter,  the  H.  becomes  torpid,  retiring  to  some 
hole  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  beneath  roots,  or  in  some 
such  situation.  It  provides  no  winter  store,  and 
no  other  British  animal  hybernates  so  completely. 
—The  H.  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar, 
and  is  very  useful  in  houses  where  black  beetles  are 
troublesome.  Night  is  its  period  of  activity. — The 
flesh  of  the  H.  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  in  Britain  only  by  gypsies,  who  roU  it  up  in  a 
ball  of  clay,  and  so  roast  it. — Other  species  of  H. 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

HEDGB-MtrSTAED  {Sisymbrium),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Craciferoe,  mostly  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  very  various 
foliage,  smaU  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and  a  long 
roundish  or  6-angled  pod  (siUque).  Several  species 
are  natives  of  Britain,  of  which  one,  the  Cosnuoil  H. 
{S.  officinale),  was  once  employed  in  medicine  for 
catarrhs  and  other  ailments.  It  is  said  to  be  dia- 
phoretic and  expectorant.  It  has  a  mild  pungency. 
It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  plentiful  in  waste  places  and  by  way- 
sides, sometimes  two  feet  high,  branched,  with  run- 
cinate  or  deeply  lobed  leaves,  stem  and  leaves  hairy, 
flowers  very  small  and  yellow.  The  pods  are  erect, 
and  closely  pressed  to  the  stalk. — Broad-lbavbd 
H.,  or  LoNDOu  EocKET  {S.  irio),  is  said  to  have 
sprung  up  iu  great  abundance  on  the  ground  deso- 
lated by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666. — Fine-lbaved 
H.,  or  Flix-wbed  [8.  Sophia),  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  growing  in  waste 
places.  Its  leaves  are  doubly  or  trebly  pinnatifid. 
It  is  about  two  feet  high,  branched,  with  yellow 
flowers.  It  was  formerly  administered  in  dysentery 
and  hysteria,  and  the  seeds  as  a  vermifuge. 

HEDGE -SPARROW,  HEDGE -WARBLER, 
HEDGE-ACCENTOR,  or  DUNNOCK  {Accentor 
modulans),  a  little  bird  of  the  family  Sylviadce,  a 


Alpine  Accentor  {Accentor  Alpinus). 

common  native  of  Britain  and  of  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  house-spar- 
row, which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  dull  brownish 
plumage,  but  notwithstanding  its  most  common 
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name,  in  httle  else ;  its  slenderness  of  bill,  and  its 
whole  form,  proclaiming  it  at  once  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent family.  It  feeds  principally  on  insects.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  spring  songsters,  having  a  sweet 
plaintive  song ;  and  the  nest  is  one  of  the  first  that 
the  school-boy  finds  in  spring.  The  nest,  of  green 
moss,  roots,  and  wool,  Hned  with  hair,  is  usually 
placed  rather  low  in  a  bush  or  hedge.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  delicate  and  spotless 
bluish  green.  The  cuckoo  very  often  lays  its  egg  in 
the  hedge-sparrow's  nest.  The  hedge-sparrow  is 
chiefly  found  in  summer,  in  the  northern  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  migratiag  southward  in  winter;  but 
in  Britain  it  remains  all  the  year. — ^Another  species  of 
the  same  genus,  the  Alpine  Waebler,  or  Alpine 
AccENTOK  {A.  Alpinus),  a  rather  larger  bird,  lighter 
and  rather  more  varied  in  colour,  has  in  a  few 
instances  been  found  in  Britain.  It  is  common  in 
the  Alps,  and  other  mountains  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. — Other  species  of  Accentor  are  found 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  They  are  all  of 
duE  plumage.  In  this  genus  the  biU.  is  more  conical 
than  in  the  other  Sylviadce. 

HEDJA'Z  (the  land  of  pilgrimage),  a  maritime 
province  of  Arabia,  extending  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  B. 
by  the  province  of  Nedjed,  and  on  the  S.  by  that 
of  Yemen.  It  is  almost  entirely  unproductive, 
being  chiefly  sandy  or  stony.  Containing  the  two 
sacred  cities,  Mecca  and  Medina — the  former  the 
birthplace  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  in 
which  he  is  interred — H.  is  the  'Holy  Land'  of 
Arabia.  It  is  traversed  annually  by  vast  numbers 
of  pilgrims. 

HE'D JRAH  {Hegirah),  or,  more  fuUy,  Hedjeat 
Al-Nabi,  Arab.  Emigration  {not  flight,  as  commonly 
translated)  of  Mohammed  (q.  v.).  The  tribe  of  the 
Koreish  having  resolved  to  slay  the  new  prophet, 
their  kinsman,  he  secretly  left  Mecca  on  the  13th 
of  September  622  a.i>.,  and  repaired  to  Medina, 
where,  partly  from  a,  feeling  of  jealousy  towards 
Mecca,  partly  because  his  new  doctrine  liad  already 
found  here  many  new  adherents,  he  was  so  well 
received  and  so  vigorously  supported  in  the  wars 
which  he  now  began  towage  against  his  adversaries, 
that  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism  was 
said  to  date  in  reahty  from  the  time  of  Moham- 
med's leaving  Mecca.  The  Hedjrah,  therefore,  was 
made  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era— the  Moham- 
medan (Tarikh  AUdjrah)— by  Cahf  Omar,  who,  in 
639  or  640,  with  the  aid  of  a  Persian,  Harmozan, 
instituted  the  new  Moslem  calendar.  It  does  not, 
however,  as  is  generally  supposed,  begin  from  the 
day  of  the  flight  itself,  but  from  the  first  of  the 
Moharram  (the  first  month  of  the  year)  preceding 
it — a  date  corresponding  to  our  15th  or  16th  of 
July  622  A.  D. 

,  The  Mohammedan  year,  as  a  lunar  year,  is  shorter 
than  ours  by  10  days,  21  hours,  and  14f  seconds: 
and  this  circumstance  renders  the  exact  transfer  of 
Mohammedan  dates  into  dates  of  our  own  calendar 
a  very  difficult  task.  An  elaborate  method  has 
been  mvented  for  that  purpose  by  Ideler  ;  an  easy, 
although  not  minutely  accurate  way  of  finding  the 
year,  but  not  the  month  and  the  day,  is  by  the 
deduction  of  3  per  cent,  from  the  given  Moham- 
medan year,  and  the  addition  of  622  to  the  sum  so 
obtamed;  e.  g.,  the  present  year  of  the  Hedjrah  being 
1279,  deduct  3  per  cent.,  or  about  39  =  1240  add 
622=1862.  ' 

HEEM,  Jan  David  de,  the  most  celebrated 
painter  of  what  is  caUed  '  still-life'  that  the  Dutch 
school  has  produced,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  in 
1600,  studied  under  his  father,  and  soon  obtained 
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immense  sums  for  hia  pictures.  Towards  the 
close  of  hia  life,  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  died  in  1674.  H.'a  pickires  represent,  for  the 
most  part,  splendid  yasea  of  frmts  and  flowers, 
musical  inatrumenta,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  He  painted  a  garland  of  flowers  for  a 
certain  J*an  Vander  Meer,  who  refuaed  2000  guilders 
for  it,  but  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  Prmoe  of 
Orange,  who  brought  it  with  him  to  England.  H.'s 
colouring  is  exquisite,  and  hia  uae  of  chiaroscuro 
unsurpasaable. 

HEEN,  CHOW,  TING,  Am  POO,.  Chinese 
geographical  terms,  used  to  designate  the  relative 
rank  of  cities  and  districts.  Heen  indicates  the 
smallest  division,  although  its  city  may  be  an 
important  one ;  thus,  Shanghai-heen  is  a  large  city 
and  district,  while  the  department  in  which  it  is 
situated,  Sungkiang-/oo,  to  which  it  is  subordinate, 
is  a  smaller  place.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  terms  designate  the  rank  of  cities,  from  foo, 
the  chief,  to  heen,  the  least  in  size. 

HEBREN,  Arnold  HBEmAKfr  Ludwig,  an 
eminent  German  scholar,  was  born  25th  October 
1760,  at  Arbergen,  near  Bremen,  where  his  father 
was  at  that  time  pastor,  and  received  hia  education 
at  the  cathedral  school  of  Bremen,  and  at  the 
university  of  Giittingen.  He  first  made  himself 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  two  philological 
works — ^viz.,  an  edition  of  Menander's  De  Encomiis 
(Gottiugen,  1785),  and  the  Echgos  Physicoe  et 
Ethicce  of  Stobaeus  (4  vols.  Gottiugen,  1792 — 
1801).  In  preparing  materials  for  the  latter  of 
these  works,  he  visited  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France,  and  by  intercourse  with  varioiis 
learned  men  of  these  countries,  expanded  and 
enriched  his  mind.  In  1794,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  in  1801,  Professor  of 
History  at  Gottiugen.  He  married  in  1797  a 
daughter  of  Heyne,  and  died  7th  March  1842.  His 
lectures  in  the  university  referred,  from  the  very 
first,  more  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and 
to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  than  to  philology, 
strictly  so-oaJled.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  finally 
quite  thrown  into  the  background.  In  1793 — 1796, 
appeared  at  Gottingen  his  Ideen  uber  PoUUle,  den 
■  Verleehr  und  den  Handel  der  vomehmsten  VOlker  der 
alien  Welt  (4th  edit.  5  vols.  1824—1826).  This  work 
has  secured  him  a  place  among  the  moat  eminent 
modem  historians.  If  his  Geschichte  des  Stadiums 
der  classichen  Literatur  seit  dem  Wiederaufleben  der 
Wissensclmften  (2  vols.  Gott.  1797—1802)  proved 
leas  satisfactory  to  scholars,  his  Geschichte  der 
Staaten  des  Alterthums  (Gott.  1799 ;  5th  edit.,1826), 
and  his  Geschichte  des  Europ.  Staatensystems  und 
seiner  Golonien  (GBtt  1809 ;  4th  edit.  1822)  abounded 
.  in  new  views  and  acute  expositions.  For  his  Unter- 
euchungen  itber  die  Kreuwiige,  he  received  the  prize 
from  the  National -Institute  of  France.  His  Kleine 
historrische  Schriften  (3  vols.  Gott.  1803 — 1808)  con- 
tain some  very  interesting  treatises.  In  1821 — 
1826,  he  published  an  edition  of  all  his  historical 
works  (Historischen  Werke)  in  15  vols.  H.  was  a 
member  of  the  academies  of  St  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Munich,  Stockholm,  Dublin,  and  Copenhagen,  and 
of  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta. 

HEGEL,  Gecko  Wilheum:  Fribdeioh,  one  of 
the  greatfest  German  philosophers,  was  bom  27th 
August  1770,  at  Stuttgart,  and  became,  in  1788,  a 
student  in  the  Tnbingen  theological  institute,  where 
,  hia  speculative  abilities,  however,  were  outshone  by 
]his  younger  companion,  Sohelling.  After  leaving 
tiie  university  in  1793,  he  was  a  family  tutor  at 
Bern  and  Fraukfurt-on-the-Maine  for  six  years, 
during  which  period  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  Christ's  life  and  the  philosophy  of 


religion.     In  the  beginning  of  1801,  he  left  Frank- 
furt for  Jena,  where  he  published  his  first  work, 
Ueber  d.  Differenz  d.  Eichte'schen  u.  Schelling'achen 
Systems  (1801),  and  entered  the  imiversity  aa  Privat- 
docent.    Next  year,  he  joined  Sohelling,  to  whose 
philosophy  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  adhered, 
in  the  editorship  of   Das  Kritische   Journal  fur 
Philoaophie.    His  lectures  in  Jena  did  not  attract 
much  notice,  but  it  was  at  this  place,  while  the  din 
of  the  battle  in  1806  was  sounding  through  the 
town,  that  he  completed  his  first  important  work. 
Die   Phdnommologie    d.    Geietes  (1807),  which   he 
used  afterwards  to  call  hia  voyage  of  discovery. 
Shortly  before  the  battle,  he  had  been  made  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  philosophy;  but  the  disaster 
which  that   event  brought  upon  Jena  compelled 
him  to  seek  means  of  subsistence  elsewhere,  and 
he  went,    accordingly,    at   Niethammer's   request, 
to  Bamberg,  where  he  edited  a  pohtical  paper  for 
two  years.    In  1808,  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  gymnasium  at  Nuremberg,  and  there  he  had 
just  completed  his  Wissenschaft  d.  Logik  (3  Bde. 
1812—1816),   when   he  was    called   in   1816  to   a 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  Heidelberg,  where 
he   published  his  EncyMopiidie  d.  philosophischen 
Wissenschaften  (1817 ;  3te  Aufl.  1830),  in  which  he 
first  developed  his  complete  system.    In  1818,  how- 
ever, he  was  called  to  Fiohte's  place  in  Berlin,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  first  began  to  gather  around  him 
a  new  philosophical  school.      His  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  a  stammering  voice,  and  without 
rhetorical  ornament,  yet  with  the  impressiveness  of 
being  the  expression  of  laborious  thought,  attracted 
hearers  from  all  ranks  and  professions.  ,  He  rose  to 
considerable  political  influence  through  his  official 
connection  with  the  Prussian  government,  and  his 
philosophy  in  some  respects  lost  credit  from  the 
generally  conservative  tendencies  of  his  adminis- 
tration.    StUl,  in  his  Bechtsphilosophie  (1821),  he 
demands  representation  of  the  people,  freedom  of 
the  press,  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings,  trial  by 
jirry,  aud  the  administrative  independence  of  cor- 
porations.   In  the  midst  of  an  active  life,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  off  by  cholera,  14th  November  1831, 
and  buried  beside  Fichte.     A  complete  coUectiou 
of  his  works  was  published  in  18  vols.   (Berlin, 
1832 — 1841),  and  his  life  written  by  Kosenkranz 
(1844). 

At  &cst,  as  has  been  intimated,  H.'s  philosophy 
started  from  the  same  position  as  Schelling's — the 
principle  of  the  identity  of  knowing  and  being;  but 
at  an  early  period  he  departed,  from  Schelling's 
theory,  that  this  identity  can  be  apprehended  only 
through  an  intellectual  intuition,  of  which  the 
understanding  can  render  no  accoxmt.  Carrying 
out  rigorously  the  principle  from  which  both  started, 
as  embodied  in  the  proposition  of  Spinoza,  that  the 
order  and  connection  of  thoughts  are  the  same  as  the 
order  and  coimection  of  thmgs,  H.  sought  to  find 
the  imiversal  form  which  characterises  the  process 
both  of  existence  and  thought.  This  universal  form 
he  recognised  a*  the  process  of  becoming  ( Werden). 
But  the  process  of  becoming  is  only  the  union  of 
position  and  negation ;  for  all  that  becomes  at  once 
posits,  and,  by  passing  into  something  else,  removes 
itself.  Identical  with  this  process  is  the  process 
of  thought;  for  every  thought  involves  its  contra- 
dictory. But  the  contradictory  is  not  a  mere 
negation;  it  is  in  itself  positive ;  the  conception  of 
unity,  e.  g.,  is  not  more  positive  than  its  contra- 
dictory, the  conception  of  plurality.  Every  thought, 
therefore,  as  it  involves  its  contradictory,  adds  to 
its  own  contents,  and  by  the  combination  of  the 
two  contradictories,  we  rise  to  abaolute  knowledge. 
This  process,  involving  in  it  the  three  stages  of 
position,  negation,  and  me  union  of  both,  determines 
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the  method  of  H. ;  for  according  to  this  method, 
hia  entire  system  is  organically  necessitated  in 
all  its  parts  to  a  threefold  division  corresponding 
to  the  threq  stages  in  the  process  of  thought  and 
existence.  The  point  from  which  all  knowledge 
must  start  is  thought  simply  and  in  itself,  the 
science  of  which,  logic,  forms,  therefore,  the  first 
part  of  this  system.  But  thought  passes  into  some- 
thing other  than  itself,  exists  out  of  itself  in  nature, 
and  the  philosophy  of  nature  accordingly  ranks  as 
the  second  part.  Returning  again  from  its  estrange- 
ment in  nature,  thought  becomes  conscious  of  itself 
in  mind,  and  consequently  the  philosophy  of  mind 
forms  the  third  part.  It  woiild  he  profitless  to 
give  a  mere  enumeration — and  nothing  more  could 
he  attempted  here — of  the  various  subdivisions,  in 
their  degrees  of  subordination,  into  which  these 
three  grand  divisions  are  separated.  For  an  account 
of  the  system,  consult,  besides  the  ordinary  histories 
of  philosophy,  Vera's  Introduction  d,  la  PhUosophie 
de.  Hegel  (Paris,  1855),  and  Haym's  Hegel  u.  seine 
Zdt.  Vorlesungen  iiber  Entstehung  u.  Entwichelung, 
Wesen  u.  Werth  d.  HegeFschen  Philosophie  (Berlin, 
1858). 

Hegdianism  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  the 
direction  of  philosophical  speculation  in  the  large 
school  which  arose  under  the  influence  of  Hegel. 
During  H.'s  life,  and  on  till  1841,  when  ScheUmg 
came  to  Berlin,  Hegeliaaism  found  a  very  efficient 
organ  in  the  Jahrbiicher  fur  wissenschaftliche  Kritik 
(1827 — 1847,  ed.  by  Henning) ;  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  Prussian  minister,  Von  Altenstein, 
a  large  niunber  of  the  philosophical  chairs  in  the 
Prussian  universities  were  secured  for  Hegelian 
professors.  In  the  second  grand  department  into 
which  H.  had  divided  his  system,  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  his  speculations  did  not  give  the  same 
impetus  to  inquiry  as  those  of  Schelling  had  given ; 
but  this  may  be  accoimted  for  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  enthusiasm  for  physical  investigations, 
which  was  rising  when  Schelling's  early  speculations 
appeared,  had  reached  its  culmination  before  H. 
began  to  attract  notice.  In  logic,  also,  owing  to 
H.'s  own  exhaustive  treatment,  little  has  been  done 
by  his  disciples,  except  in  the  way  of  expHcation 
and  apology,  of  which  SchaUers,  Erdmann's,  and 
Hinriohs'  works  on  the  science  are  specimens.  But 
in  psychology  we  find  developments  of  the  Hegelian 
principles  by  Eosenkranz,  Michelet,  and  Erdmann  ; 
in  jurisprudence,  by  Gans ;  in  ethics,  by  Michelet ; 
in  ajsthetics,  by  Vischer,  Hinrichs,  Hotho,  Eosen- 
kranz, Euge,  and  Schnaase ;  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  notwithstanding  H.'s  own  work,  by 
Erdmann,  Michelet,  Eosenkranz,  Schwegler,  Zeller, 
&c.  In  the  philosophy  of  religion,  however,  Hegelian 
speculation  has  been  more  widely  and  powerfully 
influential  than  in  any  other  department;  Daub, 
Marheineke,  Eosenkranz,  Conradi,  Goschel,  Vatke, 
and  a  host  of  other  more  or  less  known  writers, 
joining  with  H.  in  seeking  to  ehoit  the  eternal 
meaning  embodied  in  the  historical  and  symbolical 
forms  of  Christianity.  But  as  soon  as  Hegelianism 
reached  this  sphere  of  speculation,  it  began  to  shew 
antagonistic  tendencies.  These  became  especially 
apparent  four  years  after  H.'s  death,  in  the  contro- 
versy raised  by  Strauss'  Leben  Jesu  (1835),  and 
continued  by  his  Chrisdiche  Olauhenslehre  (1840). 
The  Hegelians  then  split  into  three  sections,  called 
severally  the  right,  left,  and  centre,  according  as 
they  represent  supematuralism,  rationahsm,  or  a 
mediating  mysticism.  Among  those  of  the  extreme 
left,  known  also  as  the  Young  Hegelians,  and  dubbed 
by  Leo  with  the  felicitous  but  untranslatable 
diminutive  HegeUngen,  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
which  had  before  been  ecclesiastically  and  politically 
conservative,  became  thoroughly  radical.  In  1838, 
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Eiige  began  to  edit  for  them  a  special  organ.  Die 
Hakeschen  Jahrhucher,  which  was  very  influential 
among  the  youth  of  G-ermany,  but  was  prohibited 
in  1847,  after  having  been  transferred  to  Leipsic 
under  the  title  of  Die  Deatschm  Jahrhucher. 
Weisse,  Fichte  (the  younger),  Ulrioi,  Fischer,  and 
Carriere,  are  considered  pseudo-Hegelians,'  because, 
though  retaining  the  terminology  and  general  prin- 
ciples of  Hegelianism,  they  introduce  at  times  an 
extraneous  method  and  results.  Beyond  Germany, 
Hegelianism  is  represented  in  France  by  Vera,  in 
Denmark  by  Heiherg,  and  in  Sweden  by  Snellmann, 
Tengstrom,  Bring,  and  others,  and  has  not  failed  to 
exert  an  important  influence  on  British  and  American 
thought. 

HEGESI'PPUS,  the  earliest  of  the  Christian 
Church  historians.  He  was  born  of  a  Jewish  family 
in  Palestine  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c,  but 
became  a  Christian  at  an  early  age,  and  was  a 
member  ofXthe  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  went  to 
Eome  in  toe  pontificate  of  Anicetua,  viaitiag  upon 
his  journey  many  churches,  and  especially  that  of 
Corinth,  where  Primus  was  bishop.  He  remained 
in  Eome  till  the  death  of  Soter  (176),  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  the  year  180.  It  was  during 
his  sojourn  in  Eome  that  he  composed  his  history, 
in  five  books,  entitled  Memorials  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,  which,  however,  appear  not  to  have  formed 
a  complete  and  continuous  history,  although  they 
extend  from  the  death  of  Christ  down  to  the  writer's 
own  age.  Unhappily,  the  work,  as  a  whole,  has 
perished,  and  we  know  it  only  from  some  fragments 
which  Eusebius  has  embodied  in  his  own  History, 
and  the  most  important  of  which  are  his  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  James  and  also  of  St  Simeon  of 
Jerusalem.  Eusebius  speaks  highly  of  the  doctrinal 
fidehty  of  H.,  and  St  Jerome,  of  the  simphcity  and 
purity  of  his  style.  Another  work  on  the  Wars  of 
the  Jews  (also  in  five  boolcs),  ascribed  to  H.,  is 
confessedly  spurious.  The  most  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  fragments  of  his  writings  is  that  of 
Gallandus  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great  collec- 
tion. See  also  Grabe,  Spicilegium,  tom.  ii. ;  and 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grceca,  vii.  156. 

HEGI'EA.    See  Hedjkah. 

HBI'DB,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
is  situated  in  Northern  Ditmarsh,  32  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Gluckstadt.  It  is  a  pleasant,  well- 
built  town,  with  a  large  market-place.  The  inha- 
bitants are  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  and 
general  trade.     Pop.  6120. 

HBI'DELBEKG,  an  ancient  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Neckar,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  districts  in  the  country,  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  between  the  river  on  the  north, 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Geisberg  Moun- 
tains on  the  south.  It  is  13  miles  south-east  of 
Manheim,  and  about  54  miles  south  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maiue.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one 
street  about  three  mUes  in  length.  Among  its 
most  important  buildings  are  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  through  which  a  partition-wall  has 
been  run,  and  in  which  service  according  to  the 
Cathohc  and  Protestant  rituals  is  simultaneously 
carried  on;  the  Church  of  St  Peter's,  on  the  door 
of  I  which  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  companion  of 
Huss,  naUed  his  celebrated  tlieses,  at  the  same  time 
publicly  expounding  his  doctrines  before  a  multi- 
tude assembled  in  the  churchyard;  and  the  ruins 
of  the  -^iastle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  Elecfts^s  Palatine,  and  which,  in  1764,  was  Set 
on  fire  by  lightmng,  and  totally  consumed.  In  the 
cellar  under  the  castle  is  the  famous  Heidelberg 
Tun,  36  feet  Ibng  and  24  feet  high,  and  capable 
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of  containing  800  hhds.  H,  is  cdebrated  for  ita 
university,  -roioh,  after  those  of  Prague  and  Vienna, 
is  the  oldest  in  GeriQaiiy.  It  -was  founded  by  the 
Elector  Bupreoht  I.  in  1386,  and  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  it  began  to  decline.  In  1802,  however,  when 
the  towm,  -with  the  surrounding  territory,  was 
assigned  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  a  new- 
era  commenced  for  the  university,  and  it ,  rapidly 
became  famous.  It  comprises  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  1858,  it  had  84 
professors  and  teachers,  and  560  students.  Its 
library,  to  which  additions  are  always  being  made, 
consisted  in  the  same  year  of  150,000  volumes 
and  3000  manuscripts.  As  an  edifice,  it  is  a  plain, 
and  not  very  large-  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  Library,  the  Anatomical  and 
Zoological  Museums,  and  the  Museum  Chib,  are 
separate  buildings.  ,  Connected  with  the  university 
are  numerous  scientific  collections,  a  chemical 
laboratory,  a  botanic  garden,  &c.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  inconsiderable.  The 
cheapness  of  li-ving,  however,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
environs,  which  are  cultivated  like  a  garden,  have 
caused  a  great  many  foreigners  to  settle  here. 
Poj?.  15,600. 

As  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  the  Palatinate, 
H.  underwent  all  the  -vicissitudes  of  that  much- 
suffering  electorate.    See  Palatinate. 

HEIGHTS,  Mkasueement  or,  may  be  performed 
in  any  one  of  four  ways  :  by  the  aid  of  trigonometry ; 
by  levelling ;  by  ascertaining  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  height  by  the 
barometer;  or  by  ascertaining  the  boiling-point  of 
water  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  the  thermometer. 
As  the  second  and  third  methods  are  treated  of 
clse-where  (see  Le-velling  and  Barometer),  the 
first  and  fourth  alone  are  here  considered.  The 
first  method  is  often  more  convenient  than  any  of 
the  others,  as  it  does  not  require  the  ascent  of 
the  height,  nor  even  a  near  approach  to  it.  There 
are  two  cases  of  the  problem : — Case  1  (when  there 
is  level  ground  in  front).  Let  ACD  be  a  height 
of  irregular  form,  take  0  and  M,  two  stations  on 
the  level  ground  in  front,  find  the  angles  AOB, 


AMB,  and  measure  CM;  then  as  ACM,  AMO 
(which  is  AMB  subtracted  from  180°),  and  CM 
are  kno-wn,  AO  can  be  found ;  and  since  now  AO 
and  the  angle  AOM  are  known,  AB  can  be  foimd. 
If  the  height  is  regular  in  form,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  is  to  measure  DC,  calculate  CB, 
find  AOB ;  then  AB  can  at  once  be  calculated 
by  the  ordinary  rules. — Case  2  (when  there  is 
no  level  ground  in  front).  .  Suppose  the  height 
of  A  above  0  (fig.  2)  is  to  be  found.  Take  another 
station  M,  from  which  A  and  0  are  visible,  measure 
the  angles  AOM,  OMA,  and  find  OM  by  Levelling 
(q.  v.),  then  OA  can  be  found;  at  0  take  the  angle 
AOB  (the  angular  altitude  of  A),  then  from  OA 
and  AOB,  AB  can  be  known.  If  the  height  of 
one  point  above  another — the  latter  not  being  the 


observer's  station — ^be  required,  then  the  height  or 
depression  of  the  first,  and  the  height  or  depression 
of  the  other  above  or  below  the  observer's  station, 
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must  be  found  separately  as  before,  then  the  differ- 
ence (if  both  are  above  or  both  below  the  observer's 
level)  or  sum  (if  one  is  below  it)  of  these  results 
gives  the  number  required.  For  instance  (fig.  1), 
the  height  of  A  or  AB  is  first' found,  CE  or  the 
height  of  E  is  next  calculated,  and  their  difference, 
AB  -  CE,  or  AF,  is  the  height  of  A  above  E. 

Besides  this  rigorous  trigonometrical  method, 
there  are  many  Ways  of  estimating  pretty  nearly 
the  height  of  objects,  with  little  or  no  calcidation. 
For  instance,  if  the  height  is  perpendicul-ar,  and  the 
ground  in  front  on  a  level  with  the  base,  take  two 
pieces  of  wood,  hinged  or  jointed  together  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  or  a  large  pair  of  compasses  opened  to 
that  angle ;  place  one  leg  horizontal  and  directed  to 
the  base  of  the  object,  and  move  the  instrument 
towards  it,  or  from  it,  imtU  the  other  leg  point  to 
the  top;  then  the  distance  of  the  angle  from  the 
bottom  gives  the  height. 

The  fourth  method  is  often  used  in  measuring 
the  height  of  moimtains  when  great  accuracy  is 
not  required,  or  when  the  apparatus  requisite  in 
applying  the  other  methods  is  not  at  hand ';  all  the 
apparatus  required  in  this  method  being  two  ther- 
mometers, a  tin  pot  to  boil  the  water,  and  a  book" 
of  tables  such  as  those  given  by  Colonel  Sykes  in 
Hints  to  Travellers.  The  method  depends  upon  the 
fact,  that  vapour  of  water  or  steam  has  a  certain 
tension  or  elastic  force  according  to  its  temperature, 
thus ;  at  32°-  it  can  support  0'2  of  an  inch  of  mercury; 
at  80°  it  can  support  1  inch ;  at  150°,  7'42  inches ; 
at  180°,  15'5  inches ;  at  212°  (the  ordinary  boiling- 
point),  30  inches,  or  the  whole  pressiure  of  the  air. 
By  observing,  therefore,  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  we  can  find,  by  means  of  a  table  of  the 
elastic  force  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  the 
pressure,  in  inches  of  mercury,  to  which  it  is  subject 
at  the  time.  Now,  beginning  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  a  fall  of  1°  in 
the  boiling-point  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  510 
feet;  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  the  difference 
for  a  degree  is  520  feet;  at  5000,  it  is  530  feet; 
at  17,000,  it  is  590  feet.  An  'approximation  for 
medium  elevations  may  be  made  by  taking  530  feet 
on  an  average  for  the  difference  corresponding  to  1°, 
then  530  multiplied  by'  tin  number  of  degrees  between 
the  boiling-point  and  212°  vyill  give,  approxim,ately, 
tlie  height. ' 

HEIJN,  or  HEYN,  Peter  Petersen-,  a  famous 
Dutch  admiral,  was  born  in  1577,  at  Delftshaven, 
near  Rotterdam.  Of  low  origin,  he  gradually 
advanced  himself  by  his  bravery  to  the  highest 
dignities.  As  -vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  of  the'  Dutch 
West   India   Company,  he   in  1626  engaged  and 
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utterly  defeated  tlie  Spaniards  in  All  Saints'  Bay, 
captured  45  of  their  ships,  and  returned  to  Holland 
with  an  immense  booty.  In  consequence  of  this 
splendid  victory,  the'  Company  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  admiral.  Only  two  years  after  this,  he 
captured,  almost  without  requiring  to  strike  a  blow, 
the  grand  Spanish  silver  ilotOla,  the  value  of  which 
was  estimated  at  12,000,000  Dutch  guilders.  As 
a  reward  of  this  unparalleled  success,  he  was,  ia 
1629,  named  Admiral  of  Holland.  Shortly  after, 
he  met  his  death  in  a  fight  with  two  ships  off 
Dunkerque.  A  marble  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  old  church  at  Delft. 

HEI'LBRONK  (formerly,  Hdliglronn,  holy 
welVj,  an  important  trading  and  manufacturing  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of 
Neckar,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Neckar,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  28  mfles 
north  of  Stuttgart.  The  church  of  St  KOian, 
bmlt  from  1013  to  1629,  a  noble  edifice,  partly 
Gothic  and  partly  Renaissance ;  the  old  town-hall, 
der  Diehsthurm — ^the  Thief's  Tower — in  which  Gbtz 
von  Berlichingen  was  confined ;  and  the  house 
of  the  Teutonic  knights,  now  a.  barrack,  are  the 
chief  buildings.  Though  wine  and  field  and  garden 
produce  are  stUl  cultivated  by  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, trade  and  manufactures  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry  now  carried  on  here.  Paper, 
chemical  products,  silk,  dye-stuffs,  gold,  silver,  and 
iron  wares,  tobacco,  viaegar,  &c.,  are  manufactured 
for  export.  Gypsum  and  sandstone  are  quarried  in 
the  vicinity.    Pop.  14,029. 

HEI'LIGBNSTADT,  a  regularly  built  and  walled 
town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  Leiue, 
near  the  Hanoverian  frontier,  50  miles  north-west 
of  Erfurt.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Harz,  in  the  kiagdom  of  Westphalia,  from  1807 
to  1814.  Weaving,  dyeing,  and  paper-manufacture 
are  carried  on.    Pop.  5000. 

HBI'LSBEEG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  is  very  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Alle,  43  miles  south  of  Konigsberg. 
It  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  Ermeland,  one 
of  the  old  divisions  of  Poland.  Pop.  5000,  who 
manufactiure  cloth,  leather,  &c. 

HEIXSERONN,  a  small  town  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (pop.  900),  worthy  of 
note  as  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  HohenzoUern 
Burggrafs  of  Nurnberg.  The  convent  pf  Heilsbronn 
owes  its  origin  in  1132  to  Bishop  Otho  of  Bamberg, 
and  its  subsequent  rich  endowment  to  the  Counts  of 
Ahenberg,  from  whom  it  passed  in  heritage  to  the 
Numberg  princes,  who  thenceforward  retained  the 
lay-proprietorship  of  the  institution.  Nearly  all  the 
members  of  their  House  were  buried  here  tiU  the 
end  of  the  15th  c,  when  it  became  the  burial-place 
of  the  Franoonian  branch  of  the  HohenzoUems,  till 
their  surrender  of  their  Franconian  hereditary  lands. 
Since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1555, 
little  has  been  done  to  keep  up  the  splendour  of 
H. ;  but  the  church  stOl  retains  a  large  number  of 
highly  interesting  monuments,  at  once  commemor- 
ative of  ancient  German  history,  and  illustrative 
of  the  progress  of  art  in  Germany  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  village  of  Heilsbronn,  which  lies 
on  the  Schwabach,  possesses  mineral  springs,  and 
has  manufactories  of  wax-cloth  and  woollen  goods. 
The  history  and  antiquities  of  Heilsbronn  convent 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  several  interesting 
treatises,  of  which  the  most  complete  is  Hooker's 
Hdlsbronnisches  AntiquUatenschatz,  and  StiUfried's 
sequel  to  the  same  work. 
HBIMSKEINGLA.  See  Snobei  Stxtrlbson. 
HEINE,   Heiitrioh,    a    modem   German   poet 
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and  wit,  was  born  at  Diisseldorf,  of  Jewish  parents  ; 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  stated  as  1797, 
1799,  and  (by  himself)  1800.    In  1819,  he  proceeded 
to   the    university  of   Bonn   for   the   purpose    of 
studying  law;  but  he  devoted  himseH  with  greater 
ardour  to  the  study  of  modern  and  ancient  German 
literature,   under  the  auspices  of  his  master  and 
friend  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel.     He  subsequently: 
studied  at  Berlin  and  at  Gbttingen,  at  which  latter 
place  he   took  his  degree   as   Doctor   of   Law  m 
1825.    About  this  time,  he  abandoned  Judaisro,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Heiligen- 
stadt.    A  visit  to  the  Hartz  and  to  Italy  supplied 
him  with  materials  for  his  SeisebUder  (Pictures  of 
Travel,    Hamb.  4  vols.   1826—1831).     This  book 
obtained,  on  its  first  appearance,  an  extraordinarily 
brilliant  success.     '  Young  Germany,'  in  particular, 
became   drunk  with  enthusiasm.      His  Buck  der 
Lieder  (Book  of  Songs,  Hamb.   1827;   10th  edit. 
1852)— a  portion  of  which  had  first  appeared  as 
Ymdhful   Sorrows  in   Berlin,   1822— was  no   less 
fortunate.      Many  of  these  songs  are  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  ethereal  beauty.    They  are  unmatched 
in  German  literature,  except  by  the  lyrics  which 
Goethe  wrote  in  his  youth.     The  revolution  of  July 
threw  H.  into  a  violent  fit  of  democracy,  and  in 
1831   appeared   his   KaUdorf  uber  den  Adel,   in 
Brie/en  an  der  Orafen  M.  von  MoUke   (Kahldort 
on  the  Aristocracy,  in  Letters  addressed  to  Count 
M.  von  Moltke).     He  now  found  it  advisable  to 
leave  Germany,   and   at  once  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he    resided   for   the  rest  of  his  hfe,   culti- 
vating belles-lettres,  both  with  a  brilliancy   and 
a  m£dice  hitherto   almost  unheard  of.     In  1835, 
he    married    a    certain    '  Mathilde,'    who    figures 
much  in  his  writings,  and  in   1843—1844  visited 
his    native    country,    to     see    his    mother.      On 
his  return,  he  published  BeutscMand;  ein  Winter- 
marc7ien   (Germany;    a  Winter's    Tale),    in   which 
he  recounts   ilnaginary  adventures   and  burlesque 
episodes,   and   in  which   a    great,   number    of   his 
countrymen,  kings,  statesmen,  professors,  authors, 
artists,  &c.,  are  mercilessly  satirised  and  abused. 
In  1847,  H.  was  attacked  by  disease  of  the  spine, 
and  was  almost  constantly  bedridden.    He  suffered 
the   most   acute   pain,   together  with   the   loss   of 
eyesight,  with  the  most  remarkable  equanimity  and 
even  good-humour,  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Paris,  February  17,  1856.     His  wiU 
expressed    a    desire   that   no    religious   ceremonies 
should  be  celebrated  at  his  funeral.     'This,'  how- 
ever, he  adds,  'is  not  the  weak  fancy  of  a  free- 
thinker.     For  the   last   four   years,   I   have    east 
aside  all  philosophical  pride,  and  have  again  felt 
the  power  of  religious, truth.'     What  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  this  assertion,  may  easUy  be  concluded 
from  his    subsequently   designating  the   Deity   as 
the  'mighty  Aristophanes  of  Heaven,'  who  laughs 
at  his  calamities.     Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, H.  wrote  Franzosische  Zustiinde,  Der  Salon, 
Skakspear^s  Madchen  und  Frauen,  Neue  Oedichte, 
Atta  Troll,  Romanzero,  &c.      A  complete  edition 
of  his   works  was   published   at  Philadelphia,   by 
John  Weik,  in  1856 ;  another  is  in  the  course  of 
pubUcation,  .by  Hoffmann  Campe,  in  Hamburg.    A 
French  edition  of  his  works  (Michel  Levy,  Paris) 
has  been  prepared,  with  his  co-operation,  by  Loewe- 
Weimars,   Gererd  de   Nerval,   and  St   Bgng-Tail- 
landier.      Enghsh  versions   of  some   of  these   are 
Leland's    translation   of    The    Pictures    of   Travel 
(Philad.  1856),  Tlie  Booh  of  Songs,  by  J.  E.  WaUis 
(Lond.  1856),  and  the  Poems  of  Heine,  complete, 
translated  ia  the  original  metres  by  Edgar  Alfred 
Bowring  (Lond.  1859). 

HEINECCIUS,   JoHANN  Gottlieb,  a   learned 
jurist  of  Germany,  born  11th  September  1681  at 
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Eisenberg,  studied  theology  at  Leipsio,  and  law  at 
Haillei  ■miere  in   1713  lie  was  made  professor  of 
philosopliy,  and  in  1720  professor  of  law.    In  the' 
latter  capacity,  he  went  in  1723  to  Franeker,in  1727 
to  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  ;  but  in  1733  returned,  as 

Erofeasor  of  law  and  philosophy,  to  Halle,  where 
6  died  31st  August  1741.  His  works  display  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  departments 
of  jurisprudence,  but  especially  with  Eoman  and 
German  law;  and  their  varied  learning,  logical 
arrangement,  and  elegant  Latin,  long  maintained 
for  them  a  classical  character.  His  Antiquitatum 
Jus  Momaimm  lUustiran&wm  Syntagma,  has  been 
re-edited  so  lately  as  1841  by  MUhlenbruch,  and 
his  Mementa  Juris  Oivilis  secundum  Ordinem  Insti- 
tu&onum  (edited  by  Biener,  1815);  his  Mementa 
Juris  Oivilis  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarum,  &c., 
are  stiU  studied  by  jurists. — ^H.'s  son,  Johann 
Chkistian  Gottlieb  H.,  born  1718  at  Halle,  died 
1791  at  Sagan,  was  for  a  long  time  professor  in  the 
academy  for  young  noblemen  at  Liegnitz,  and  edited 
besides  several  of  his  father's  works  separately,  a 
complete  collection  of  them  [H.  Opera!  Omnia,  9  vols. 
Geneva,  1771). — H.'s  brother,  Johaott  Miohablis 
H.,  born  at  Eisenberg  1674,  died  11th  September 
1722,  was  a  celebrated  pidpit  orator  in  HaJle,  and 
also  the  first  who  studied  seals  scientifically.'  His 
theological  writings  are  forgotten,  but  he  is  remem- 
bered Dy  his  De  Veteribus  Oermanorum  aliarumqu^ 
Nationum  Sigillis  (Leip.  1710;  2d  edit.  1719),  and 
by  the  work  edited  in  conjunction  with  Leuokfeld, 
Scriptores  Serum  Germanicarum  (Frankf.  1707). 

HEIR,  or  HEIR-AT-LAW,  in  English  Law, 
means  the  person  who,  in  the  event  of  no  will 
being  left  by  a  deceaapd  person  which  indicates  a 
different  person,  is  entitled  by  law  to  succeed  to 
the  real  estate  of  such  deceased  person.  The  term 
is  never  used  in  the  loose  sense  which  prevails  in 
Scotland,  as  including  both  heirs,  properly  so  called, 
and  executors  or  next  of  kin.  when  a  person  in 
England  or  Ireland  does  not  think  fit  to  exercise 
the  undoubted  right  which  belongs  to  him  of  leaving 
his  real  property  by  will  to  whomsoever  he  pleases, 
to  be  enjoyed  after  his  own  death,  the  law  steps  in, 
and  appoints  such  a  person  for  him,  and  this  person 
is  the  heir-at-law.  The  law,  in  selecting  these  heirs, 
proceeds  on  certain  fixed  rules  of  primogeniture 
and  relationship,  preferring  males  to  females.  The 
eldest ,  son  is  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  his  descendants ;  then  the  next  eldest  sou  and 
his  descendants ;  and  so  on  to  the  youngest  son, 
after  whom  the  daughters  succeed  equally  or  all 
together,  and  are  then  called  coparceners.  After 
the  descendants  of  the  deceased  person,  who  may  be 
called  A,  are  exhausted,  then  A's  father  succeeds; 
after  whom  follow  A's  eldest  brother  and  descend- 
ants ;  then  A's  next  eldest  brother;  and  so  on  to  the 
youngest  brother;  after  failure  of  whom  and  his 
descendants,  then  all  A's  sisters  by  the  full  blood 
succeed  equally  as  coparceners ;  then  1  A's  half- 
brother  by  the  father's  side,  and  descendants,  &c. ; 
then  A's  half-sisters  by  the  father's  side,  all  as 
coparceners;  after  whom  succeed  A's  paternal  uncles 
and  aunts  in  a  similar  order.  Where  there  are 
no  heirs  whose  relationship  can  be  traced  to  the 
deceased  person,  then  the  real  estate  goes  to  the 
crown. 

The  moment  a  person  dies  leaving  real  estate  in 
England,  such  real  estate  vests  at  once  in  the  heir- 
at-law,  whoever  that  may  be,  without  any  ceremony 
or  formality  being  required.  The  heir-at-law,  how- 
ever, takes  the  property  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  and  must  pay  off  all  these,  provided  there 
is  no  personal  estate  sufficient  to  pay  them,  but  in 
no  case  can  he  be  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the 
estate  itself.    The  heir,  it  is  true,  may  be  sued  for 


these  debts  in  the  first  instance,  by  any  of  the 
creditors,  but  he  may  afterwards  have  the  real 
estate  exonerated,  thereby  shifting  the  liability  to 
the  personal  estate.  When  the  deceased  had  land 
which  was  subject  to  a  mortgage  debt,  then  that 
debt  is  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  must  be  borne 
by  the  heir ;  but  the  law  was  otherwise  before  1854. 

The  law  of  succession  in  Ireland  is  entirely  the 
same  as  in  England.    See  Succession. 

HEIB,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  often  used  in  a  loose 
sense  to  denote  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  to 
the  heritable  as  well  as  to  the  movable  estate.  In 
Scotland,  the  same  rule  exists  as  in  England,  that 
if  a  person  do  not  by  deed  mortis  causa  (which 
operates  like  an  English  wOl)  dispone  or  convey  his 
estate  to  some  other  person,  the  law  points  out  who 
is  to  take  such  estate,  and  that  person  is  the  heir-at- 
law.  The  rules  by  which  the  heir  to  heritable  estate 
in  Scotland  is  pointed  out  differ  considerably  from 
the  English  rules.  These  rules  are  the  same  as  to 
the  descendants  of  the  deceased  person  A.  But 
after  A's  descendants  are  exhausted,  differences 
begin, -for  then  it  is  not  the  father,  nor  yet  the 
eldest  brother  of  A,  but  the  next  younger  brother 
of  A,  who  next  succeeds;  then  the  next  younger 
again,  until  the  youngest  brother ;  after  whom  and 
his  descendants  comes  A's  next  elder  brother ;  and 
so  on  upwards  to  the  eldest  brother  of  all.  In 
Paterson's  Oompendium.  of  English  and  Scotch  Law, 
the  different  order  of  succession  in  both  countries 
is  shewn  in  a  map.  There  is  also  a  difference  in 
Scotland  as  regards  heritable  estate  which  1ms  been 
purchased  by  a  person  (in  which  case  it  is  called 
Conquest),  and  who  dies  leaving  brothers  both  elder 
and  younger :  in  such  case,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  the  estate  goes  first  to  the  next  elder  brother, 
after  whose  failure  the  estate  goes  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules.  In  Scotland,  when  females  succeed 
equally,  they  are  called  Heirs-Portioners  (q.  v.).  In 
Scotland,  though  not  in  England,  the  mother  never 
succeeds  in  any  event,  or  any  relatives,  except 
brothers  and  sisters  german,  who  trace  through  her. 

There  is  also  an  important  difference  in  Scotland 
as  to  the  vesting  of  the  heritable  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  At  the  death  of  the  owner,  his  heritable 
estate  does  not  immediately  vest  in  the  heir,  but 
remains  in  an  intermediate  state,  then  called  the 
licereditas  jacens,  and  the  person  entitled  to  be  the 
heir  must  be  served  heir,  or  make  up  his  titles,  and 
enter  to  the  estate.  Several  reUos  of  feudal  bar- 
barism still  exist  in  Scotland  on  this  subject,  though 
they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  complexity  and 
expense  of  late  years.  The  general  rule  also  exists 
in  Scotland,  that  the  heir-at-law  takes  the  estates 
subject  to  his  ancestor's  debts  ;  indeed,  he  is  prima 
facie  liable  for  all  the  debts,  though  far  exceeding 
the  property  left,  provided  such  heir  do  not  take 
certain  precautions  to  escape  this  passive  repre- 
sentation, as  it  is  called,  for  the  barbarous  maxiin 
prevails,  heeres  est  eadem  persona  cum  defuncto.  The 
steps  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  liabiKty  in  such 
oases  are  matters  of  detail  not  necessary  to  be 
described.  Another  important  distinction  exists  in 
Scotland,,  viz.,  that  an  heir, need  not  be  bom  in 
lawful  wedlock,  as  in  England,  but  it  is  enough  if 
the  father  marries  the  mother  afterwards,  and  so 
legitimates  him. 

The  word  '  heir '  is  often  distinguished  into  several 
kinds.  Thus,  an  AeiV  hy  destination  is  a  person  who 
is, pointed  out  by  a  certain  deed  to  succeed  in  a 
certain  order.  So  is  an  heir  of  provision.  An  heir- 
at-law  is  also  often  called  an  Imr  of  line,  because  he 
succeeds  according  to  a  certain  line  or  order;  and 
an  heir-general,  because  he  is  the  general  representa- 
tive of  the  Ancestor,  in  contradistinction  to  an  heir- 
special,  who  is  pointed  out  by  deed.    An  heir  of 
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entail  is  the  person  who  succeeds  to  an  entailed 
estate  by  virtue  of  the  deed  of  entail,  which  pre- 
scribes the  order  of  succession.  An  heir  of  conquest 
means,  as  above  stated,  the  heir  of  an  ancestor  who 
acquii-ed  the  estate  in  question  by  purchase,  and 
not  by  succession.     See  SuocEssioir. 

HEIR  AND  EXECUTOR,  a  short  phrase  to 
denote  that  branch  of  the  law  in  which  a  leading 
distinction  is  made  between  the  two  kinds  of 
property  left  by  n,  deceased  person,  i-iz.,  real  and 
personal.  All  a  man's  property  falls  under  one  or 
other  of  these  heads.  If  real,  it  goes  to  the  heir-at- 
law  ;  if  personal,  it  goes  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, often  called  the  personal  representatives. 
In  Scotland,  the  same  leading  distinction  exists 
under  the  head  of  heritable  and  movable,  but  in 
Scotland  some  things  are  classed  among  heritable, 
which  in  England  would  not  be  classed  among  real 
property.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  a  lease  is  heritable 
property,  and  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  while  in 
England  it  is  personal,  and  goes  to  the  executor 
or  administrator.  So  annuities'  in  England  are 
personalty,  and  in  Scotland  are  heritable  subjects, 
and  there  are  some  other  diflferences  not  easily  to 
be  explained  popularly. 

HEIR- APPARENT,  in  English  Law,  means  the 
person  who  is  certain  to  succeed  if  he  outlive  his 
ancestor ;  thus  the  eldest  son  is  so,  because  no  other 
person  can  ever  come  between  and  obtain  preced- 
ence. In  Scotland,  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  also 
popularly  in  this  sense,  but  the  words  'apparent 
heir,'  when  used  technically  there,  mean  quite  a 
different  thing,  viz.,  the  person  who,  after  his 
ancestor's  death,  is  entitled  to  succeed,  provided  he 
make  Up  his  titles,  but  who  has  not  yet  actually 
done  so.  The  apparent  heir  has  a  year  to  deliberate, 
called  the  annus  deliherandi,  whether  he  will  enter 
upon  the  property,  because  the  responsibility  is  so 
much  greater  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

HEIRESS  means  a  female  heir  when  there  are 
no  male  heirs  to  succeed.  Where  there  are  several 
females,  all  sisters,  who  are  in  that  case  equally 
entitled,  they  are  sometimes  called  co-heiresses,  but 
more  properly  coparcCTers  in  England,  and  Imrs- 
portioners  in  Scotland. 

HEIRESS.  In  Heraldry,  a  lady  is  accounted  an 
heiress  if  she  has  no  brothers  who  leave  issue.  The 
husband  of  an  heiress  is  entitled  to  bear  her  arms  in 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  i.  e.,  a  small  escutcheon 
in  the  centre  of  his  paternal  shield,  and  the  children 
of  an  heiress  ,  may  quarter  her  arms  with  -their 
paternal  coat.  Neither  practice  is  of  very  early 
introduction  in  heraldry.  See  Maeshalling  op 
Arms. 

HEIR-FEMALE  means  the  female  heir  con- 
nected through  a  female. 

HEIRLOOM,  in  English  Law,  means  certain 
chattels  which  go  to  the  heir-at-law  by  special 
custom,  and  have  already  come  through  several 
descents.  The  chattels  included  are  the  best  of 
everytliing,  as  pots,  pans,  tables,  &c.  But  the  right 
is  obscure.  The  word  is  more  frequently  used  now 
to  designate  some  chattel  which  a  testator  has 
bequeathed  to  the  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
is  to  take  the  real  estate.  In  Scotland,  a  somewhat 
similar,  but  by  no  means  identical  phrase  is  used, 
viz.,  heirship  movables,  which  is  a  wider  right,  and 
includes  the  best  articles  of  furniture  in  the 'house 
of  a  person  who  left  heritable  property.  The  extent 
of  this  right  is  also  not  clearly  settled. 

HEIR-MALE  means  the  male  heir  connected 
through  a  male. 

HEIR-PRBSU'MPTIVE,  in  EngUsh  Law,  means 
the  person  who  would  succeed  if  the  ancestor  were 
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to  die  immediately,  but  who  may  ultimately  be 
displaced  if  the  ancestor  live  longer.  Thus,  an 
only  daughter  is  the  heir-presumptive  until  a  sou 
is  born,  who  thereupon  displaces  her.  In  Scotland, 
though  the  phrase  is  also  used  popularly  in  this 
sense,  yet  in  its  technical  sense  it  means  the  person 
who  is  certain  to  be  heir  if  he  outlive  his  ancestor. 
In  short,  a  presumptive  heir  in  Scotland  would  be 
called  an  heir-apparent  in  England. 

HBIRS-PORTIONBRS,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean 
either  two  or  more  females,  being  sisters,  or  sisters 
and  the  children,  male  and  female,  of  deceased 
sisters,  who  are  entitled  to  succeed  to  heritable 
estate.  Thus,  if  A  dies  leaving  three  daughters, 
all  three  succeed  equally  if  alive ;  or  if  some  had 
already  died  leaving  children,  then  the  children 
represent  the  parent,  and  succeed  to  the  parent's 
share  along  with  the  surviving  sisters,  all  being 
called  heirs-portioners.  In  such  cases,  the  eldest 
heir-portioner  is  entitled  to  the  mansion-house  over 
and  above  her  equal  share  of  the  rest.  She  alone 
also  takes  a  peerage  or  dignity,  if  there  is  any  in 
the  family.  In  En^aud,  coparceners,  though  resem- 
bUng^  heirs-portioners,  have  not  identical  rights. 
See  Paterson's  Comp.  of  B.  and  S.  Law,  s.  777. 

HEIRSHIP  MOVABLES.     See  Heikloom. 

HEL,  the  northern  goddess  of  the  dead,  who 
dwelt  beneath  one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  sacred 
ash  Yggdrasil,  was  the  daughter  of  the  evil-hearted 
Loki  (q.  v.),  by  the  giantess  Angurboda.  Hel, 
together  with  her  brothers,  the  wolf  Fenrir,  and  the 
serpent  Jormundgand,  was  bred  up  in  the  giant's 
home  of  Jotunheim,  where  she  remained,  till  at  the 
request  of  the  .^sir,  or  gods,  the  All-father  sent  for 
her  and  her  brothers  ;  when,  knowing  that  by  their 
origin  these  children  must  prove  a  great  source  of 
calamity,  he  resolved  upon  their  destruction,  and 
after  casting  the  serpent  into  the  deep  ocean,  which 
surrounds  all  lands,  and  where  it  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  encircles  the  whole  world,  and  bites 
its  own  tail,  he  hurled  Hel  into  Niflheim  (q.  v.),  over 
which  he  gave  her  authority,  and  in  which  she 
was  to  assign  places  to  all  who  die  of  sickness  and 
age.  Her  vast  abode  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
enclosure  with  massive  gates.  Her  dwelling  is 
Elindnir,  dark  clouds  ;  her  dish,  Hungi;  hunger ; 
her  knife,  Sullt,  starvation  ;  her  servants,  Oangldti, 
slow-moving ;  her  bed,  Kor,  sickness ;  and  her 
curtains,  Blikianddbol,  splendid  misery.  She  is 
easily  recognised  by  her  tierce  aspect,  and  her  half- 
black,  half  flesh-coloured  skin.  Hel  was  inexorable, 
and  would  release  no  one  who  had  once  entered  her 
domain.     See  Baldee. 

After  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  Christi- 
anity, the  ideas  personified  in  Hel  gradually  merged, 
among  all  the  races  of  northern  and  German  descent, 
in  the  local  conception  of  a  Hell,  or  dark  abode 
of  the  dead.  See  Thorpe's  Nortlierii  Mythology, 
Grrimm's  Mytliologie. 

HE'LDER,  a  thriving  seaport  and  strongly 
fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Holland,  Nether- 
lands, stands  on  -.the  Marsdiep,  which  unites  the 
Zuider  Zee  and  the  G-erman  Ocean,  and  separates 
North  Holland  from  Texel.  It  is  45  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Amsterdam,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  Grand  Ship  Canal.  See  Amsteedam. 
H.  is  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  an 
enormous  dyke,  six  miles  in  length,  40  feet  broad 
at  the  top,  on  which  there  is  a  good  road,  and 
which  presents  to  the  sea  a  sloping  side  of  200 
feet,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40°.-  This  dyke  is 
built  entirely  of  huge  blocks  of  Norwegian  granite. 
Here  alone,  along  the  whole  coast,  is  deep  water 
found  close  to  the  shore,  a  fact  accounted  for  by 
the  rush  or   'race'  of  the  tide,  the  violence   of 
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which  is  so  great  here  that  no  sand  is  allowed  to 
accumulate.  Fort  Kykduin  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  light-house.  In  1859,  536  vessels,  of 
1.34,912  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop. 
upwards  of  10,000. 

HELEN,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  wife 
of  Tyndai-eus,  king  of  Sparta.  According  to  the 
ancient  legend,  she  was  so  exceedingly  beautiful, 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  she  was  carried  off  by 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  but  was  recovered  sub- 
sequently by  her  brothers.  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tyndareus  afterwards  engaged  her  sviitors,  who  num- 
bered about  30,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  unite  together 
to  aid  the  husband  whom  H.  should  choose,  in  case 
of  any  attempts  being  again  made  to  carry  her 
off.  In  accordance  with  this  oath,  her  husband, 
Menelaus,  when  she  was  afterwards  carried  off  by 
Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  summoned  all 
the  princes  of  Greece  to  avenge  the  injury  he  had 
sustained,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  stories  concerning  the  fate  of  H.  are  inexhaust- 
ible. The  ordinary  legend  states  that  after  the 
death  of  Paris,  she  voluntarily  married  his  brother 
Beiphobus,  and  that  on  the  taking  of  Troy,  in  order 
to  recover  the  favour  of  Menelaus,  she  betrayed 
Deiphobus  into  his  hands.  On  the  fall  of  Troy, 
she  returned  with  Menelaus  to  Sparta  j  but  after 
his  death  was  dri,ven  from  -the  country,  and  having 
gone  to  Ehodes,  was  there  murdered  by  the  queen 
of  the  island.  By  her  husband  Menelaus,  she  had 
one  daughter,  Hermione.  Greek  artists  have  repre- 
sented her  in  their  works  as  the  prototj^e  of  female 
beauty,  and  she  has  frequently  been,  celebrated  by 
the  tragedians  in  their  di-amatic  works. 

HE'LENA,  the  name  of  several  female  saints  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
is  the  Empress  Helena,  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
and  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  place  of 
her  birth  is  a  subject  of  controversy  :  according  to 
one  account,  she  was  bom  in  Bithynia ;  but  the 
English  Church  historians  commonly  claim  her  as 
a  native  of  Britain,  to  which  opinion  some  proba- 
.  bility  is  added  from  the  fact,  that  her  first-bom 
son,  Constantine,  was  born  in  that  country.  She 
became  a  Christian  during  the  youth  of  Constantine, 
and  it  is  thought'  not  unlikely  that  her  example 
and  her  teaching  co-operated  with  public  motives  in 
detenninirig  Constantine  to  embrace  the  Christian 
religion.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  defeat 
of  Maxentius  that  H.  formally  received  baptism. 
She  was  at"  this  time  far  advanced  in  years ;  but  she 
survived  her  baptism  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  community 
by  her  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and  her 
many  acts  of  piety  and  munificence.  Among  the 
public  events  of  her  Christian  life,  recorded  by 
Catholic  historians,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
discovery  (according  to  the  belief  of  the  time)  of 
the  cross  of  Our  "Lord  (see  Holy  Places).  She 
died  in  the  year  328,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  in  326. — Two  other  royal  or  princely  ladies 
of  the  same  name  are  honoured  as  saints.  The  first, 
whose  honours  ai^e  confined  to  the  Russian  Church, 
was  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Igor,  and  at  her 
baptism  in  Constantinople  (955), '  changed  her 
onginal  name,  Olga,  into  Helena.  She  is  held  in 
the  highest  reputation  for  sanctity  in  the  Eussian 
Church.  The  other  was  a  native  of  Skofde,  in 
West  Gothland,  and  lived  in  the  12th  century. 

HBLE'S"A,  St,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  lonely  islands  in  the  world,  is  situated  in 
the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  15°  55'  S.,  and  long.  5°  44'  W. 
Greatest  length  of'the  island,  lOJ  miles  ;  breadth,  7 
miles ;  area,  47  square  mUes.  Pop.  (1858)  5490.  It 
is  iSSO  miles  from  the  .nearest  land,  the  island  of 


Ascension,  and  about  a  half  more  from  the  nearest 
point  of  tho  African  continent.  The  island  was 
discovered  in  1502,  on  St  Helena's  Day  (22d  May), 
whence  its  name,  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Juan 
de  Nova  Castella.  It  afterwards  became  a  Dutch 
possession,  was  ceded  by  Holland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  c.  to  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  made  over  by  them  to .  the,  British  crown  in 
1833.  Its  value  consisted  in  its  being  a  convenient 
halting-place  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  India 
— a  value  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  had,  ten  years  previously,  been  colonised 
by  the  Dutch.  On  the  outward  voyage,  however, 
it  was  not  available  for  sailing-vessels,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  easterly  trade-winds,  could 
reach  it  at  last  only  after  overshooting  it  far  both 
to  the  west  and  to  the  south ;  and  this  difficulty 
of  access  peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be  the  residence  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  here  lingered  in  hopeless 
captivity  from  1815  to  1821.  The  nature  of  the 
cbast,  too,  would  render  a  hostile  landing  next  to 
impracticable,  presenting,  as  it  does,  either  a  natur- 
ally scarped  face  of  cliffs  ranging  from  600  to  1200 
feet  high,  or  the  mouths  of  ravines  protected  by  forts 
and  other  military  works.  There  is  one  good  inlet, 
called  James's  Bay,  possessing  a  fine  harbour.  Here 
is  situated  James's  Town,  the  only  place  of  any  note 
in  the  island. 

About  6000  acres — one-fifth  of  the  entire  surface 
— are  available  for  cultivation,  but  not  more  than 
500  are  actually  under  cultivation ;  while  uplands 
of  volcanic  origin,  rising  in  Diana's  Peak,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  to  the  height  of  2700  feet,  feed 
large  numbers  of  goats.  There  are  several  plains, 
the  largest  of  which  is  Longwood,  where  stands 
the  house  in  which  Napoleon  lived.  Supplies  of 
provisions,  properly  so  called,  are  mostly  imported, 
more  especially  for  the  resident  population. 

HE'LBNSBURGH,  a  rising  town  and  favourite 
watering-place  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
barton, IS  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  from  which 
it  is  four  miles  distant,  and  23  miles  west-north- 
west of  Glasigow  by  railway.  It.  was  founded  in 
1777  by  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  and  named  after  his 
wife  Helen.  In  1858,  direct  railway  comcmunica- 
tion  was  opened  up  between  H.  and  Dumbarton  and 
Glasgow,  and  since  that  time  the  town  has  greatly 
increased.  Pop.  (1861)  4613 ;  but  in  summer,  the 
numbers  are  inearly  doubled. 

HELI'ACAL  RISING  (from  Gr.  lielios,  the  sun). 
A  star  is  said  to  rise  heliaoally  when  it  rises  just 
before  the  sun.  When  the  sun  approaches  a  star 
which  is  near  the  ecliptic,  the  star  becomes"  for  -a 
season  invisible — the  heavens  being  too  bright  in 
the  quarters  of  .Sunrise  and  sunset,  at.  the  times  of 
its  rising  and  setting,  to  allow  it  to  be  seen.  But 
when  the  sun,  progressing  in  its  orbit,  separates 
from  the  star,  and  the  latter  begins  to  rise  first,  it 
in  time  rises  so  much  earlier  than  the  sun,  as  just 
to  be  visible  before  daylight.  It  is  then  said  to  rise 
heliacally. 

HELIA'NTHUS.     See  Jbrtjsalem:  Aetichoki;,  ' 
and  SuNELOWEB. 

HELI'CID^  (Gr.  lielix,  a  spiral),  a. large  family 
of  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of  the  order  Pulmonata, 
and  of  which  Snails  (q.  v.)  are  familiar  examples. 
The  order  is '  distinguished  by  having  part  of  the 
mantle  cavity  formed  into  an  air-sac  or  lung'.  The 
H.  are  land  molluscs.  They  have  a  spiri  shell, 
into  which  the  body  of  the  animal  can  .be  with- 
drawn. Most  of  the  species  pretty  much  resemble 
the  common  snaUs  in  their  habits,  feeding  on  vege- 
table substiVQCes  of  various  kinds,  and  often  proving 
troublesome  to  the  farmer  and  gardener. 
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HE'LICON",  a  mountain,  or  rather  a  mountain- 
range  in  the  south-west  of  the  province  of  Bceotia, 
in  Greece,  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  range  of  Parnassus.  It  was  celebrated  by 
ancient  poets  as  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Muses. 
The  loftiest  summit  (now  called  Paleovfivi)  is  about 
5000  feet  high.  At  the  bottom  of  H.  stood  the 
village  of  Asora,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  and  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  school  of  poetry  in  Greece.  In 
ascending  the  mountain  from  Ascra  (now  Pyrg&ki), 
the  traveller  passes  the  famous  fountain  of  Aganippe, 
the  waters  of  which  were  fabled  to  bestow  inspira- 
tion. The  Grove  of  the  Muses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
MirandS,li,  one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon.  Leake 
considers  that  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  church 
and  convent  of  St  Nicholas.  Twenty  stadia  above 
this  was  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  probably  the 
modern  Makariotissa,  where  there  is  stUl  a  fine 
spring. 

HE'LIGOLAND,  or  HELGOLAND  (Holy 
Land),  a  small  island  in  the  North  Sea,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  is  situated  about  35  or  40  rmles 
north-west  of  the  month  of  the  Elbe,  in  lat.  54°  11' 
N.,  and  long.  7°  53'  E.  It  is  about  a  mile  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  fronx 
east  to  west,  one-fifth  of  a  square  mile  in  superficial 
area,  and  about  2|-  miles  in  circumference.  The 
island  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  quarter ; 
the  .former,  '  The  Oberland,'  is  a  rock  200  feet  in 
height,  and  4200  paces  in  circumference,  on  which 
stands  a  town  of  350  houses,  and  2800  inhabitants ; 
the  latter,  '  Sandy  Island,'  is  a  patch  of  shore  with 
60  houses  south-east  of  the  cliff,  and  communi- 
cating with  it  by  a  flight  of  173  steps.  The  surging 
of  the  sea,  which  has  already  greatly  diminished 
the  size  of  the  island,  is  fast  consuming  its  shores, 
and  will  probably,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
reduce  it  to  a  mere  sand-bank.  H.  has  two  good 
ports,  one  on  its  north,  and  another  on  its  south 
side.  The  inhabitants  are  supported  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  commerce,  by  serving  as  pilots,  and 
by  the  strangers  who  visit  H.  for  the  excellent 
sea-bathing  Sandy  Island  affords.  A  hght-house 
stands  on  the  cliff  near  the  viUage.  There  is  also 
a  prison,  but  it  is  never  occupied.  The  annual 
value  of  the  fisheries  is  about  £5000,  and  the 
chief  products  are  lobsters  and  haddocks.  H.  is  an 
important  place  in  time  of  war,  and  commands  the 
German  trade  in  the  North  Sea.  The  island,  which 
was  taken  by  the  English  from  the  Danes  in  1807, 
and  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1814,  has  an 
EngHsh  governor,  but  the  internal  affairs  are  managed 
by  a  council  of  the  islanders.  Pour  batteries, 
manned  by  a  garrison  of  British  soldiers,  are  mounted 
on  the  chff.  The  British  estabhshment  maintained 
on  H.  costs  about  £1000  a  year.  Steam-boats  run 
between  this  and  Hamburg. — H.  was  anciently 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Hertha,  aild  was  the  island  to 
which  the  tribe  of  the  Angli,  who  inhabited  the 
mainland  opposite,  went  to  perform  religious  rites 
in  her  honoxu:.  On  a  map  discovered  by  Sir  "William 
Gell,  the  situation  of  many  temples,  villages,  and 
large  tracts  of  country,  are  delineated,  all  of 
which  were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  between  700 
A.D.  and  1200  A.i).,  according  to  D'Auville.  The 
sea  continued  its  encroachments,  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  17th  c,  had  submerged  several  churches 
and  monastic  establishments.  Christianity  was  first 
preached  here  by  St  Willibrod  in  the  7th  c,  after 
whose  time  the  island  /received  its  present  name. 
Before  this,  it  was  called  Fosetislaud,  from  the 
Frisian  goddess,  Foseta,  who  had  a  temple  here. 
The  inhabitants  of  H.  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
differing  both  in  race  and  occupation — the  one  being 
fishers,  the  other  merchants,  cultivators,  &c.    The 


first  are  Frisians,  and,  true  to  the  habits  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Sea-kings  of  old,  hold  land-labour 
in  utter  contempt:  they  are  bold  and  hardy 
sailors,  and  display  great  patience  and  eildurance 
under  privation.  The  merchant  class  consists  of 
immigrants  from  Hambiu-g  and  other  places  on 
the  mainland,  or  their  descendants.  The  Frisian 
delights  to  call  himself  'an  Englishman,'  but  will 
by  no  means  allow  that  title  to  his  neighbour  the 
merchant.  The  Frisians  are  a  tall,  muscular  race, 
simple  in  their  habits;  while  their  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies  are  primitive  in  the  extreme. 

HELIOOB'NTRIC,  a  termin  Astronomy,  signify- 
ing that  the  sun  (Gr.  Iielios),  is  taken  as.  the  centxe 
of  reference  or  view.  It  is  opposed  to  geocentric, 
which  means  that  the  earth  is  taken  for  centre. 
Thus,  the  heliocentric  place  of  "  a  planet  is  its 
place  as  seen  from  the  sun :  its  geocentric,  its 
place  as  seen  from  the  earth. 

HELIODO'RXJS,  the  earliest  and  best  of  the 
Greek  romance  writers,  was  bom  at  Emesa,  in  Syria, 
in  the  4th  u.  A.D.  He  says  that' he  belonged  to  a 
family  who  were  priests  of  -the  sun,  but  he  was 
himself  a  Christian,  and  became  Bishop  of  Trikka,  in 
Thessaly.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not 
known.  The  work  by  which  he  is  known  is  entitled 
JEtMopka.  It  was  written  in  his  youth,  and 
extends  to  ten  books.  It  narrates  in  poetic  prose, 
at  times  with  almost  epic  beauty  and  simplicity,  the 
loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charicleia.  The  work  is 
distinguished  from  the  later  Greek  romances  not 
more  by  its  original  vigour  than  by  its  pure  morality. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Mitscherlich  in 
his  Scriptures  Orceci  Erotici  (1799),  and  the  Greek 
Coraes  (Paris,  1804).  The  JSthiopica  has  been 
translated  into  most  modern  languages. 

HELIOGA'BALUS.     See  Elaoabalus. 

HBL I O' METER, 'sun-measurer'  (from  helios, 
the  sun,  and  metron,  a  measure),  is  an  instrument 
invented  by  M.  Bouguer  in  1747,  by  means  of 
which  the  diameters  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be 
measured  with  great  accuracy.  As  improved  by 
DoUand,  the  object-lens  of  the  instrument  is  in  two 
halves,  each  of  which  will  form  a  perfect  image  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-piece;  and  the  images  miay  be 
made  to  diverge,  coincide,  or  overlap  each  other,  by 
varying  the  distance  between  the  half-lenses.  H 
the  diameter  of  the  sun  is  to  be  measured,  the  two 
lenses  are  adjusted  so  that  the  images  may  touch 
each  other,  then  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  the  two  object-glasses  measured  in  seconds  gives 
the  diameter  of  the  sun.  The  merit  of  the  discovery 
.  of  this  instrument  was  contested  by  Mr  Servington 
Savery,  who  had  submitted  a  similar  instrument  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1743.  Fraunhofer 
has  made  many  remarkable  improvements  on  this 
instrument. 

HELIO'POLIS  SY'RI^.    See  Baalbek. 

HE'LIOS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  sun  (corre- 
sponding to  the  Roman  Sol),  who  was  looked  upon 
and  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  was,  according 
to.  Homer,  a  son  of  the  Titan  Hyperion,  and  of 
Theia  or  Euryphaessa,  and  is  described  by  the 
same  poet  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men. 
He  rises  in  the  east,  from  the  marshy  borders 
of  Oceanus,  into  whose  dark  abysses  he  also  sinks 
at  evening.  The  later  poets,  however,  give  him 
a  splendid  palace  in  the  east,  somewhere  below 
Colchis,  and  describe  him  as  being  conveyed,  after 
the  termination  of  the  burning  labours  of  the  day;  in 
a  winged  boat  of  gold,  along  the  nortiiern  coasts  of 
the  sea  back  to  Colchis.  After  the  time  of  .^schylus, 
he  began  to  be  identified  with  Apollo  or  Phoebus, 
but  the  identification  was  never  fully  carried  out. 
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His  -worship  was  widely  spread.  He  tad  temples  in 
Corinth,  Argos,  Troezene,  Elis,  and  many  other  cities, 
but  his  principal  seat  was  Rhodes,  where  a  four- 
team  was  annually  sacrificed  to  him.  In  addition,  it 
was  customary  to  offer  up  white  lambs  or  boars  on 
hia  altars.  The  animals  sacred  to  him  were  horses, 
wolves,  cooks,  and  eagles.  Sculpture  represents  him, 
for  the  most  part,  as  riding  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by 
four  horses. 

HE'LIOTROPE  {ffeliotropium),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Boraginece  (q.  v.) ;  of  the  section, 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  order,  JEhretiacece,  the 
fruit  sepaijating  only  when  ripe  into  four  carpels. 
Many  of  the  species  have  fragrant  flowers.  The 
PERtrvxAjf  H.  [H.  Pemimanum),  a  small  shrub, 
seldom  more  than  two  feet  high,  with  oblong-lance- 
olate wrinkled  leaves,  and  smdl  Ulac-blue  flowers,  is 
in  almost  universal  cultivation  for  its  fragrance, 
which  resembles  that  of  vanilla.  The  Eueopean 
or  Common  H.  {H.  Muropceum),  a  native  of  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  is  an  annual  with  small 
white,  or  rarely  pale  red,  flowers.  Important  heal- 
ing powers  were  once  erroneously  ascribed  to  it  in 
cases  of  cancerous  and  scrofulous  sores ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, astringent  and  mucilaginous.  Many  hybrid 
heliotropes  are  how  to  be  seen  in  flower-gardens  and 
green-houses,  exhibiting  great  variety  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  their  flowers.  They  delight  in  a  rich, 
light  soil.  The  shrubby  kinds  are  generally  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  Large  quantities  of  the  flowers 
are  used  by  periumera  for  making  scents.i — Classical 
fable  accounts  for  the  name  H.  (Gr.  TieUos,  the  sun, 
and  trepo,  to  turn),  by  representing  Clytia  as  turned 
into  this  flower  through  gazing  at  Apollo. 

HELIOTROPE  and  HELIOSTAT,  names 
applied  to  instruments  used  by .  surveyors  for 
rendering  distant  stations  distinctly  visible.  This 
is  managed  by  placing  a  mirror  at  the  distant 
station,  and  adjusting  it  so  that  at  a  particular 
hour  of  the  day  (arranged  beforehand),  the  light 
of  the  sun  shall  be  reflected  from  the  mirror 
directly  to  the  surveyor's  station;  The  surveyor 
must  make  his  observation  almost  at  the  instant 
he  sees  the  glancing  of  the  mirror,  as  the  con- 
stant change  of  the  sun's  position  in  the  heavens 
produces  a  corresponding  change,  in  the  direction 
of  the  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror.  Gauss  (q.  v.) 
invented  such  an  instrument  about  1821,  which  is 
used  abroad,  especially  in  America,  for  geodetic 
surveys,  and  is  said  to  possess  such  power,  that 
a  mirror  one  inch  square  is  visible  eight  miles 
off,  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  appears  as  a 
brilliant  star  at  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  while 
some  heliotropes  have  been  used  so  powerful  as 
to  be  visible  nearly  80  iiulea  off.  The  term 
Heliostat,  applied  by  Captain  Drummond  to  an 
instrument  invented  by  hiin  for  the  same  purpose, 
more  properly  belongs  to  an  instrument  invented 
by  S'Gravesande,  consisting  of  an  equatorial 
revolving  on  its  polar  axis,  so  that  the  sun,  when 
once  accurately  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  con- 
tinues steadily  fixed  there.  Drummond's  heliostat 
is  chiefly  used  in  Britain. 

HELIOTROPE,  or  BLOODSTONE,  a  variety  of 
chalcedony  or  of  jasper,  of  a  green  colour  with  red 
spots.  The  finest  heliotropes  consist  of  chalcedony, 
and  are  translucent,  at  least  at  the  edges  ;  the  jasper 
bloodstones  are  opaque.  H.  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  Scotland,  but  the  finest  speciniens 
of  this  mineral  are  brought  from  the  southern  parts 
of  Asia.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
obtained  it  chiefly  from  Ethiopia  and  Cyprus.  It 
is  much  used  for  boxes,  seals,  &c. ;  and  those 
specimens  are  most  valued  in  which  the  ground 
colour  is  beautiful,  and  the  spots  bright  and  well  | 


distributed.  It  was  much  used  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  engraving  of  sacred 
subjects,  the  flgures  being  so  managed  that  the  red 
spots  should  represent  drops  of  blood.  Difl'erent 
accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  H., 
none  of  them  satisfactory. 

HELL  (Heb.  iSheol,  Gr.  ffadea,  Sax.' Hell,  Ger. 
nolle),  originally  a  cavern  or  deep  and  dark  abyss, 
and  sometimes  applied  (as  Gen.  xxxvii.  35;  Job 
xiv.  13)  to  the  grave,  is  commonly  used  to  signify 
the  place,  or  the  condition  after  death,  of  the  souls 
of  those  who,  having  failed  during  life  to  fulfil 
the  essential  obligations  imposed  by  the  natural  or 
the  positive  divine  law,  are  consigned  to  a  state  of 
punishment  or  purgation.  With  the  same  unanimity 
which  has  existed  as  to  a  state  of  reward  after 
death  (see  Hbavbn),  almost  all  the  various  religions, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  number  among  their 
most  prominent  doctrines  the  belief  of  a  state  of 
punishment  after  death — ^the  nature  of  which  is 
variously  modified  according  to  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  each  religion — for  unexpiated  guilt.  Among 
early  Christian  writers,  the  word  heU  is  variously 
employed,  sometimes  to  signify  a  place  of  tem- 
porary purgation,  in  which  sense  it  comprehends 
the  Roman  Catholic  Purgatory  (q.  v.) ;  sometimes 
the  place  {LimJms  Patrum)  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  just  of  the  old  law  awaited  the  coining  of 
Christ,  who  was  to  complete  their  felicity';  some- 
times the  place  in  which  unbaptized  children  are 
believed  to  be  detained,  on  account  of  the  stain 
of  unremitted  original  sin;  and  lastly,  the  prison 
of  those  who  die  stained  vrith  the  personal  gmlt  of 
grievous  sin.  Many  controversies,  which  would  bo 
entirely  out  of  place  here,  have  arisen  about  the 
details  of  this  doctrine,  as  to  the  place,  the  nature, 
and  the  duration  of  the  punishment  of  heU.  It  will 
be  enough  to  say  that,  although  according  to  the 
literal  sense  of  more  than  one  passage  of  Scripture, 
and  the  popular  notions  of  the  various  Christian 
communities,  the  place  of  hell  would  seem  to  be 
assigned  to  the  interior  abysses  of  the  earth,  or  to 
the  depths  of  the  intermundane  spaces,  yet  even 
the  formularies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
■B-ith  aU  their  rigorous  precision  of  detail,  and  stUl 
more  those  of  other  communions,  have  abstained 
from  any  formal  declaration  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
punishment  of  the  damned.  As  to  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  to  which  they  are  subjected,  whether 
it  is  confined  to  the  'pain  of  loss' — ^that  is,  to 
the  remorseful  consciousness  of  having  forfeited  the 
presence  of  God,  and  "the  happiness  of  heaven — or 
whether  and  to  what  degree  it  further  includes  the 
'  pain  of  sense,'  there  is  some  difference  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  and  it  is  some- 
tunes  alleged  that  the  Eastern  Church  altogether 
rejects  the  idea  of  punishment  of  sense.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake;  both  churches  agree  that 
the  punishment  of  hell  includes  the  '  pain  of  sense,' 
the  controversy  between  them  having  regarded  not 
the  existence  of  the  pain  of  sense,  but  certain 
questions  as  to  its  nature,  and  especiaUy  whether 
it  consists  in  material  fixe,  a  point  which,  in  the 
decree  for  the  unian  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  at  the  council  of  Florence,  was  left 
imdecided.  The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
eternity  of  the  punishment  of  heU  dates  from  an 
early  period,  Origen  and  his  school  having  taught 
that  the  punishment  of  hell  was  but  purgatorial 
in  its  object ;  that  its  purifying  effect  having  once 
been  attained,  the  punishment  would  cease  for  all, 
even  for  the  devils  themselves ;  and  that  its  duration 
in  each  case  is  proportioned  to  the  guilt  of  the 
individual.  This  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration 
of  all  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  was  the  well- 
known  Origenistio  theory  of  the  apocatastasis,  to 
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whicli  so  many  of  the  early  writers  refer.  It 
was  rejected,  however,  by  the  common  judgment 
of  antiquity,  and  was  formally  condemned  by  the 
second  council  of  Constantinople — a  condemnation 
founded  on  the  literal  sense  of  many  passages  of 
the  Scripture  (see  Matt,  xviii.  8 ;  xxv.  41  and  46 ; 
Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  iii.  7 ;  2  Thess.  L  9 ;  Apoc.  xx.  10, 
&c.) ;  and  in  the  controversies  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  on  the  subject  of  the  punish- 
ments of  hell,  the  belief  of  their  eternity,  in  the 
most  strict  sense  of  the  word,  was  always  recog- 
nised as  a  common  doctrine  of  both.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  name  Gehenna  is  frequently  used  to 
designate  the  place  of  punishment  of  the  damned 
(see  Matt.  v.  22,  29,  30 ;  x.  28 ;  xviii.  9 ;  xxii.  13 ; 
Mark  ix.  43;  Luke  xii.  5;  James  iii.  6).  The 
latter  word,  indeed,  unlike  the  Hebrew  Sheol  and 
the  Greek  Hades,  is  never  found  in  any  other  signi- 
fication than  that  of  the  place  of  punishment  of  the 
sinner  after  death. 

HELL  GATE,  or  HURL  GATE,  named  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  Helle  Gat,  is  a  dan- 
gerous pass  in  the  East  River,  between  Great  Barn 
ifsland  and  Long  Island,  east  of  the  centre  of  New 
York  Island,  Xfnited  States,  America.  At  certain 
stages  of  the  tide,  there  are  whirlpools  which  throw 
becalmed  vessels  on  pointed  rocks,  but  these  rocks 
have  lately  been  removed,  and  the  navigation 
rendered  safe  by  a  new  method  of  blasting,  which 
consists  in  merely  sinking  the  powder  on  to  the 
rock,  and  exploding  it  by  an  electric  spark. 

HE'LLAS,  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes, 
according  to  the  received  opinion,  was  first  a  town, 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Phthiotis,  a  well- 
known  district  of  Thessaly.  The  ancients  also  some- 
times applied  this  name  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
With  the  spread  of  the  Hellenic  people  southwards, 
the  term  embraced  a  gradually  increasing  territory, 
until  it  came  to  denote  the  whole  of  Middle  Greece 
or  Greece  Proper  (modern  Livadia).  At  a  still 
later  period,  the  Peloponnesus  itself  was  included 
under  the  designation ;  and  finally,  H.  came  to  be 
used  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  comprehending  the 
whole  of  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. — The 
Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the  more 
ancient  Pelasgians,  received  this  name  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  descended  from  a  certain  Hellen. 
This  mythical  personage,  a  son  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe, 
and  the  father  of  JEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus,  was 
said  to  have  been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruled 
over  all  the  country  between  the  rivers  Peneius 
and  Asopus. 

HE'LLEBOEB,  a  name  applied  to  two  very 
different  genera  of  plants.  The  genus  to  which 
it  more  properly  belongs,  and  to  •  which  it  has 
belonged,  since  very  ancient  times,  HellebSrus,  is  of 
the  natural  order  Banunculacece,  and  is  characterised 
by  a  calyx  of  5  persistent  sepals,  often  resembling 
petals;  a  coroUa  of  8  or  10  very  short,  tubular, 
honey -secreting  petals;  nimierous  stamens  and 
3 — 10  pistils  ;  a  leathery  capsule,  and  seeds  arranged 
in  two  rows.  The  species  are  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  European,  generally  with  a  short 
root-stock ;  the  stem  mostly  leafless,  or  nearly  so, 
but  sometimes  very  leafy ;  the  leaves  more  or  less 
evergreen,  lobed,  the  flowers  terminal.  A  familiar 
example  of  this  genus  is  the  Black  H. — so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  roots — or  Christmas 
EoSE  {H.  niger),  a  favourite  in  our  flower-gardens, 
because  its  large  white  flowers  are  produced  in 
winter.  The  leaves  are  aU  radical ;  the  stalks 
generally  one-flowered ;  the  flowers  white  or  tinged 
with  red.  Black  H.  formerly  enjoyed  a  higher 
reputation  as  a  medicinal  agent  than  it  now 
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Melampiis  is  represented  as  employing 
it  in  the  treatment  of  madness  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  root  is  the  part  used  in 
medicine,  and  it  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
Hamburg,    and    sometimes    from    Marseille.      It 


Christmas  Rose  {Selleborus  niger). 

consists  of  two  parts — the  rhizome  or  root-stock, 
and  the  fibres  arising  from  it.  The  former  is  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  several  inches  long,  and  knotty, 
with  transverse  ridges  and  slight  longitudinal  striaj; 
the  latter  are  numerous,  cylindrical,  brown  exter- 
nally, and  whitish  internally.  The  taste  is  slight 
at  first,  then  bitter  and  acrid.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  root  is  not  very  accurately  known. 
It  is  not  much  employed  at  the  present  day,  but 
it  has  been  found  of  service  (I)  in  mania,  melan- 
cholia, and  epUepsy;  (2)  as  an  emmenagogue;  (3) 
in  dropsy — its  action  as  a  drastic  purgative,  and  its 
stimulating  efl'ect  on  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  render- 
ing it  useful ;  (4)  in  chronic  skin  diseases ;  and  (5) 
as  an  anthelmintic.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
powdered  root  act  as  a  sharp  purgative.  The  tinc- 
ture, which  is  obtained  by  maceration  in  spirit,  is 
usually  given  when  its  action  as  an  emmenagogue 
is  required.  In  an  excessive  dose,  it  acts  as  a 
narcotic  acrid  poison,  and  causes  vomiting,  purging, 
burning  pain  ia  the  stomach  and  intestines,  faint- 
ness,  paralysis,  and  death. — Stinking  H.  {II. 
/a5«id«s)^_  grows  on  hiUs  and  moimtains  in  the 
south,  and  west  of  Europe,  in  some  of  the  chalk 
distriefs  of  England,  and  in  several  places  in  Scot- 
land.. It  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  green 
flowers  somewhat  tioged  with  purple.  The  stem  is 
many-flowered  and  leafy. — Geben  H.  {£C.  viridis), 
also  found  in  the  chalk  districts  of  England,  has 
a  leafy  stem,  with  a  few  large  greenish-yellow 
flowers.  The  celebrated  H.  of  the  ancients  was 
probably  a  species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  H.  orientalis  or  H.  offidnalis ;  all  the 
species,  how.ever,  have  similar  medicinal  qualities. 
From  the  abundance  of  the  plant  around  the  city 
of  Anticyra,  hypochondriacal  persons  were  said  to 
need  a  visit  to  Anticyra.— Closely  allied  to  the 
genus  Hdleborus  is  Eranthis,  in  which  the  flowers 
are  surrounded  with  an  involucre,  and  have  a 
deciduous  calyx.  A  well-known  species  is  the 
Winter  H.,  or  Winter  Aconite  (E.  hyemalis],  of 
our  gardens,  whose  yellow  flowers,  raised  only  a 
few  mches  above  the  ground,  deck  the  flower- 
border  about  the  same  time  with  snowdrops.  It 
ia  a  native  of  the  midland  parts  of   Europe,  but 
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naturalised  in  many  parts  of  '  Britain.  It  loves 
shady  places. 

White  H.  (Verairum  album)  belongs  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Mekmthacece.  The  genus  has  polygamous 
flowers,  with  6-leaved  perianth,  6  stamens,  3  pistila 
■  cohering  at  the  base,  a  3-horned  capsule  separating 
into  3  many-seeded  follicles,  and  compressed  seeds 
winged  at  the  apex.  White  H.  lias  a  leafy  stem, 
sometimes  4  feet  high,  ovate- oblong  leaves,  a  long 
terminal  compound  panicle,  and  yellowish-white 
flowers.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  the  centre 
and  south  of  Europe,  but  is  not  found  in  Britain. 
The  root  was  once  much  used  in  medicine,  but 
now  rarely,  although  it  seems  to  act  powerfully 
in  some  diseases.  It  is  a  very  acrid  and  active 
poison.  Its  powder  is  used  to  destroy  lice,  and 
by  gardeners  for  killing  caterpillars.  A  decoction 
and  ointment  of  it  are  sometimes  used  in  itch  and 
ring-worm.  Caution  is  necessary  even  in  handling 
tlie  powder  of  White  H,  and  very  unpleasant 
efleots  ensue  from  its  getting  into  the  eyes  or  nose. 
—American  H.,  or  Swamp  H.  {V^viride),  known 
also  as  Indian  Poke  or  Itch  Weed,  is  frequent  in 
damp  grounds  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Its  root 
has  properties  similar  to  those  of  white  hellebore. 
These  properties  seem  to  depend  chiefly  on  an 
alkaloid  called  Veratria. 

HE'LLENIST  (Gr.  Sellenistes),  the  name  given 
to  those  among  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Christian  Church  of  Judea,  who,  either  by  birth 
or  by  residence,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek 
language,  manners,  and  usages,  were  regarded  as 
Greeks,  in  opposition  to  the  Hebrews  properly  so 
called,  whether  of  Palestine  or  of  the  Dispersion. 
The  name  has  sometimes  been  improperly  restricted 
to  persons  of  Greek  parentage  or  descent ;  but  hke 
other  Gentile  names  of  the  same  form,  it  marks 
a  class  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  habits  and 
language  of  Greece  rather  than  by  Greek  descent. 
The  Hellenists,  in  this  sense,  formed  a  distinct  body, 
and  stood  in  a  relation  of  rivalry,  if  not  of  antag- 
onism to  the  Hebrews  (see  Acts  vi.  1,  and  ix.  29). 
There  is  also  a  clear  distinction  between  HeUenes 
(Greeks — from  Hellas,  q.  v.)  and  Hellenists.  The 
latter  might,  it  is  true,  be  Hellenes  by  birth,  but  the 
prominent  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  was  rather 
the  adoption  or  affectation  of  Greek  manners  and 
language  than  Greek  parentage  or  blood. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  it  was  among  the 
Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  that  the  Hellenising 
tendency  found  its  freest-  development ;  and  it  is 
to  that  city  that  we  must  refer  the  formation  as 
well  of  that  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Greek  language 
which  is  known  as  the  Hellenistic,  as  of  that 
singularly  acute  and  speculative  philosophy  which 
exercised  so  large  an  influence  on  those  early 
Christian  schools,  of  which  Origen  is  the  most 
famous  exponent. 

The  really  characteristic  element  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Greek  consists  in  its  foreign,  and  especially  its 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  and  idioms.  Although 
it  was  in  its  origin  a  purely  popular  form  of  the 
language,  yet  its  being  employed  in  the  Alexandrian 
or  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  has 
given  to  it  all  the  fixedness  and  definite  character 
of  a  written  language.  The  Hellenisms  of  the 
Septuagint  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  again  present  some 
points  of  discrepancy  with  those  of  the  Alexandrian 
Fathers;  but  there  are  certain  leading  character- 
istics common  to  them  all,  which  constitute  the 
distinctive  forms  of  the  dialect,  and  which  may  also 
be  described  as  peculiarities  of  structure  and  forms 
of  thought  derived  from  those  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 


idioms  which  were  the  native  modes  of  speech  of  the 
Greek-speaking  Hebrews. 

The  influence  of  the  Hellenistic  modes^f  thought 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  schools  wiU 
be  traced  under  the  head  of  the  Neo-platonio 
Philosophy.— See  Prankel,  Monateclmft  (1855); 
also  Winer,  Grammatik  des  N.  Test.  Sm-achidioms 
(2d  edition). 

HE'LLESPONT.    See  Daebanellbs. 

HELLEVOETSLTJI'S,  or  HELVOETSLUY'S, 
a  well-known  fortified  seaport  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  is  situated  on 
the  Haring  A'liet,  an  arm  of  the  Maas,  on  the  island 
of  Voorne,  17  miles  south-west  of  Rotterdam.  It 
has  an  excellent  harbour,  as  well  as  an  arsenal, 
docks,  and  a  naval  school,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Dutch  naval  stations.  By  means  of  the  New 
Canal  of  Voorden,  leading  from  the  Maas  to  H.,  and 
so  out  to  sea,  large  vessels  avoid  the  shallow  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Maas.  H.  is  to  Rotterdam  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Maas  what  the  Helder  is  to 
Amsterdam  and  the  Zuider  Zee.  Here  William 
III.  embarked  for  England,  November  11,  1688. 
Pop.  3000. 

HELLI'N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Albacete,  and  40  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  in  a  hiUy  district  near  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mundo,  a  tributary  of  the 
Segura.  Its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  neatly 
painted,  and,  unlike  most  Spanish  towns,  it  has  an 
air  of  comfort  and  cleanliness.  In  the  vicinity  are 
productive  royal  sulphur  mines.     Pop.  10,200. 

HELM,  in  Nautical  Affairs,  denotes  the  entire 
steering  apparatus  of  a  ship.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions — the  rudder,  the 
tiller,  and  the  wheel ;  although  in  boats  and  small 
vessels  the  wheel  is  ordinarily  dispensed  with.  The 
rudder  is  the  instrument  acting  directly  upon  the 
water,  and  its  mode  of  action  and  form  will  be 
described  under  Rudder  (q.  v.).  The  tiller  is  a 
lever,  formed  into  a  handle,  by  means  of  wliich  the 
steersman  can  greatly  multiply  on  the  rudder  (the 
position  of  which  is  almost  identical  with  the  fulcrum, 
the  hinges)  the  power  he  exerts  against  the  long 
end  of  the  tiller.  The  wheel  is  an  ordinary  wheel 
and  axle,  moving  the  long  end  of  the  tiller  from 
side  to  side  by  the  agency  of  ropes,  again  multi- 
plying the  power,  and  Being  otherwise  convenient  as 
occupying  a  smaller  space  on  the  upper  deck  than 
the  long  tiller  (in  this  case  below)  would  have  taken. 
The  principles  of  Steering  (q.  v.)  will  be  given  under 
that  head.  To  'put  up  the  helm,'  is  to  let  the  ship 
go  more  fully  from  the  wind ;  while  to  '  put  down 
the  helm,'  is  to  exercise  a  contrary  effect,  and  to 
bring  up  the  ship's  head  to  the  wind. 

HELMET,  in  Heraldry.  From  the  early  simple 
form  known  as  the  Norman,  the  helmet,  at  a  later 
period,  came  to  vary  in  shape  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  person  who  wore  it,  and  helmets 

Helmets. 


were  set  over  coats  of  arms  to  bear  the  crest,  and 
indicate  by  their  form  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  The 
part  of  the  helmet  which  opens  to  shew  the  face 
is  called  the  visor  or  heaver  (to  allow  of  drinking). 
The  following  forms  of  helmet  are  in  use  in  English 
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heraldry :  1.  The  helmet  assigned  to  the  king  and 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  which  is  full-iaced, 
composed  of  gold  Hned  with  crimson,  and  has  the 
visor  divided  by  six  projecting  bars.  2.  The  helmet 
of  the  nobility,  of  steel,  with  five  bars  of  gold. 
When  placed  on  the  shield,  it  is  exhibited  in 
profile.  3.  Knights  and  baronets  have  the  fuU- 
faced  steel  helmet  with  the  visor  thrown  back  and 
without  bars.  4.  The  helmet  of  esquires,  always 
represented  in  profile,  of  steel  with  the  visor  closed. 
These  distinctions  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
A  much  greater  variety  of  helmets  is  in  use  in  con- 
tinental heraldry.  A  helmet  is  never  placed  over 
the  arms  of  any  woman  except  the  sovereign. 

HELMET,  a  covering  of  metal  or  leather  to 
protect  the  head  in  WiSfare.  The  earlier  Greek 
and  Eoman  hehnets,  as  shewn  by  many  extant 
sculptures,  were  surmounted  by  plumes,  but  unlike 
their  modem  successors,  did  not  protect  the  face. 
During  the  middle  ages,  helmets  were  made  of  the 


Helmets,  1645  : 
From  a  Specimen  at  Goodrich  Court,  engraved  in  Skelton's  Armour. 


finest  steel,  often  inlaid  with  gold,  and  provided 
with  bars  and  flaps,  to  cover  the  face  in  action, 
and  to  allow  of  being  opened  at  other  times.  As 
the  employment  of  firearms  became  more  general, 
helmets  naturally  lost  their  utility,  especially  as 
regarded  the  face.  Those  stUl  remaining  are  in 
muitary  matters  limited  for  the  most  part  to  heavy 
cavalry,  afford  no  protection  to  the  face,  and  must 
be  considered  as  rather  for  ornament  than  use. 
Firemen  wear  a  heavy  head-piece  of  leather  and 
brass,  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from  falling 
ruins  at  conflagrations.  In  India  and  other  hot 
climates,  helmets  of  white  felt,  with  the  additional 
screen  of  rolls  of  linen,  are  constantly  worn  by 
military  men,  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hbrmai™-,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  was 
bom  at  Potsdam,  in  August  1821.  He  was  at  first 
a  surgeon  in  the  army,  then  assistant  in  the  Berlin 
Anatomical  Museum,  and  has  since  been  professor  of 
physiology,  from  1849  at  Konigsberg,  from  1855  at 
Bonn,  and  from  1858  at  Heidelberg.  Holding  a  very 
high  place  among  physiologists,  H.  is  no  less  distin- 
guished in  experimental  and  mathematical  physics. 
His  physiological  works  are  principally  connected 
with  the  eye  and  the  nervous  system.  Thus,  we 
have  his  exhaustive  treatise  on  Physiological  Optics, 
his  Speculum  for  the  Examination  of  the  Ketina,  his 
Discourse  on  Human  Vision ;  and  various  papers  on 
the  means  of  measuring  small  periods  of  time,  and 
their  application  to  find  the  rate  of  propagation  of 
nerve-(Usturbances.  Of  a  semi-physical  nature  we 
have  his  Analysis  of  the  Spectrum,  his  explana- 
tion of  Vowel  Soimda  (Klangfarhe  der  Vocalen, 
see  Soitnd)  ;  and  his  papers  on  the  Conservation 
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of  Energy  with  reference  to  Muscular  Action.  In 
physical  science, 'he  is  best  known  by  his  great 
paper  on  Conservation  of  Energy  ( Ueber  d.  Erhcdtung 
d.  Kraft,  Berlin,  1847,  translated  [badly]  in  Taylor's 
Scientific  Memoirs,  New  Series) ;  a  popular  lecture  on 
the  same  subject  (KBnigsberg,  1854) ;  and  by  two 
masterly  mathematical  memoirs  in  Crelle's  Journal, 
on  Vortex-motion  in  Fluids,  and  on  the  Vibrations 
of  Air  in  open  pipes,  respectively. 

HELMIWTHO'LOG-Y  (Gr.  helmins,  a  worm,  and 
logos,  a  discourse)  is  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote 
the  science  of  the  natural  history  of  worms  gener- 
ally, but  now  restricted  to  the  red-blooded  worms, 
such  as  the  medicinal  leech  and  earth-worm. 

HELMONT,  Jan  Baptista  Vait,  Lord  of 
Merode,  Koyenborch,  Oorschot,  and  Pellines,  an 
eminent  Belgian  chemist,  was  born  at  Brussels  in 
1577,  and  died  near  Vilvorde  in  1674.  He  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  study  at  the  university 
of  Louvain,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  education, 
he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  chair 
of  surgery  in  that  university,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  two  years. 
The  study  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus 
seems  to  have  turned  his  special  atten- 
tion to  chemistry  and  natural  phil- 
osophy, and  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
sciences  he  spent  several  years  in  the 
different  universities  of  Italy  and 
France ;  after  which  he  returned  home, 
married  Margaret  van  Hanst,  a  noble 
lady  of  Brabant,  and  settled  down  at 
his  estate  near  Vilvorde,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philo- 
sophic investigations  of  various  kinds. 
It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  hmits  of 
this  article,  to  sketch  even  an  outline 
of  his  chemical  discoveries.  Writers 
of  the  history  of  chemistry  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  chemist  who 
preceded  Lavoisier ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  his  language  is  often  so  obscure,  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  ascertain  his  meaning.  He  was 
the  first  to  point  out  the  imperative  necessity  for 
employing  the  balance  in  chemistry.  He  paid  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  gases,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply 
the  term  gases  to  elastic  aeriform  fluids.  Of  these 
gases  he  distinguished  several  kinds.  He  was  also 
the  first  to  take  the  melting-point  of  ice  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  as  standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature.  By  means  of  the  balance  he 
shewed,  in  many  instances,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  among  chemical  changes.  For  example,  he 
demonstrated  that  a  salt  dissolved  in  water,  or 
silver  dissolved  in  aquafortis,  could  be  recovered 
unchanged  in  quantity.  It  is  in  his  works  that  the 
term  saturation  is  first  employed,  to  signify  the 
combination  of  an  acid  with  a  base;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  earhest  investigators  of  the  chemistry  of 
the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

Along  with  other  physiologists  of  his  day,  he 
speculated  much  on  the  seat  of  the  soul,  which  he 
placed  in  the  stomach.  His  reasons  are  chiefly 
these  two  :  1.  It  cannot  exist  in  the  brain,  because 
that  organ  contains  (according  to  H.)  no  blood ;  2. 
It  does  exist  in  the  stomach,  because  when  we  hear 
bad  news,  we  lose  our  appetite.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  the  fuU  value  of  his  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  may  consult  the  Histories 
of  Chemistry  written  by  Kopp  and  Hofer. 

The  most  important  of  his  works  is  his  Ortns 
MedicincB,  id  est  initia  Physicm  inavdita,  progres^us 
Mediclnm  novus  in  morborum  uUionem  ad  vitam 
longam,  which  was  published  by  his  son  four  years 
after  hia  death,  passed  through  a  very  large  number 
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of  editions,  and  was  translated  into  Dutch,  French, 
German,  and  English.  A  very  ourious  volume,  con- 
taining translations  of  some  of  his  works,  was  also 
pubHsned  by  W.  Charlton,  in  1650,  under  the  title 
of  Tlie  Ternary  of  Paradoxes  ;  the  Magnetic  Owe  of 
Woimds  ;  the  Nativity  of  Tartar  in  Wine  ;  and  the 
Image  of  God  in  Man. 

HB'LMSTEDT,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  22  miles  east-south- 
east of  the  city  of  that  name,  was  formerly  famous 
for  its  university,  founded  here  by  Julius  Duke 
of  Brunswick  in  1575,  and  suppressed  by  Jerome 
Bonaparte  in  1809.  The  university  buildings  now 
serve  as  court-houses.  Manufactures  of  flannel, 
soap,  hats,  and  grain-spirits  are  carried  on.  Here 
the  first  Saxons  were  baptized  by  St  Ludgarus. 
Pop.  6700.  H.  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

HELMU'ND,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  rises  35  miles 
to  the  west  of  Cabul,  at  an  devation  of  11,500  feet. 
After  a  south-westerly  course  of  about  650  miles,  it 
loses  itself  in  the  salt  lake  of  Seistan  or  Hamoou  by 
several  mouths,  about  31°  30'  N.,  and  long.  62°  E.  The 
immediate  banks,  generally  bordered  by  deserts  on 
either  side,  abound  almost  everywhere  with  traces 
of  former  cultivation  and  wealth.  Like  tropical 
rivers  in  general,  the  H.  varies  largely  in  volume 
according  to  the  season,  being,  in  many  places, 
thrice  as  deep  and  broad  in  the  rainy  season  as  it  is 
at  other  times. 

HBLOISB.    See  Abblabd. 

HE'LOTS.  The  population  of  ancient  Sparta 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  the  lowest  of  which 
was  formed  of  serfs  or  slaves,  called  Helots  (probably 
meaning  captives,  from  6r.  hddn,  to  capture). 
These  Helots  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  original  population  of  the  country,  and 
to  have  been  reduced  to  bondage  by  their  Dorian 
conquerors,  the  numbers,  however,  being  swelled 
from  time  to  time  by  the  conquest  of  enemies. 
They  belonged  to  the  state,  which  had  the  power 
to  set  them  at  liberty ;  but  they  toiled  for  indi- 
vidual proprietors,  and  were  hound  to  tJie  soU,  i.  e., 
they  could  not  be  sold  away  from  the  place  of 
their  labour.  They  were  the  tillers  of  the  land  (for 
which  they  paid  a  rent  to  their  masters),  they 
served  at  the  public  meals,  and  were  occupied  on 
the  public  works.  In  war,  they  served  as  light 
troops,  each  freebom  Spartan  who  bore  heavy 
armour  being  accompanied  to  battle  by  a  number 
of  them,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven.  On  rare 
occasions  they  were  used  as  heavy  armed  soldiers. 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  after  emancipation 
they  could  ever  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Spartan 
citizens.  They  were  treated  with  much  severity  by 
their  masters,  and  were  subjected  to  degradation  and 
indignities.  They  were  whipped  every  year,  to  keep 
them  in  mind  of  their  Servile  state;  they  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress  (clothes  of  sheep- 
skin, and  a  cap  of  dog's  skin) ;  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves, as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan  youth ;  and 
when  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent,  they  were 
often  massacred  with  the  most  barbarous  cruelty. 
On  one  occasion,  2000  of  them,  who  had  behaved 
bravely  in  war,  were  encouraged  to  come  forward 
for  emancipation,  and  were  then  most  treacherously 
put  to  death.  The  Spartans  organised,  as  often 
as  necessity  required,  secret  service  companies  (Gr. 
crypteia)  of  young  men,  who  went  abroad  over  the 
country  armed  with  daggers,  and  both  by  night 
and  day  assassiaated  the  unfortunate  Helots,  select- 
ing as  their  special  victims  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  of  the  oppressed  race. 

HELPS,  Aethub,  an  English  essayist  and 
historian,  was  bom  about  1811,  and  was  entered 


at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1835.  On  leaving  the  tiniversity, 
he  obtained  a  post  in  the  civil  service,  and  on 
his  resignation,  he  retired  to  Bishop's  Waltham, 
in  Hampshire,  where,  in  the  possession  of  ample 
means,  he  enjoyed  lettered  ease.  His  first  work  of 
consequence,  entitled  Essays  Written  in  the  Intervals 
of  Business,  appeared  in  1841.  It  was  followed  by 
two  dramas,  Catherine  Douglas,  and  King  Henry 
the  Second  (published  in  1843),  by  an  essay  on  the 
Glaims  of  Labour  (1844),  and  by  Friends  in  Council 
(1847—1849).  This  last  work  has  been,  and  still  is, 
much  admired  by  the  seleoter  class  of  readers,  and 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  His  Conquerors  of 
the  Mew  World  and  their  Bondsmen  appeared  in 
1848,  and  Companions  of  my  Solitude  in  1851.  His 
subsequent  works  are — OuUta,  a  play ;  The  Spanish 
Conquest  in  America  (1855 — 1857) ;  Friends  in 
Council,  2d  series  (1859) ;  and  an  Essay  on  Organ- 
isation. At  present  (1862)  he  holds  the  important 
post  of  secretary  to  the  privy  council. 

H.  is  the  most  delightful  essayist  since  Lamb  and 
Hunt.  He  everywhere  exhibits  aouteness,  humour, 
a  satire  which  gives  no  pain,  and  a  quiet  depth 
pi  moral  feeling  manifesting  itself  mainly  in  an 
earnest  recognition  of  man's  social  responsibilities, 
while  his  style,  in  quaUties  of  purity  and  clearness, 
can  hardly  be  matched  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
His  historical  works  are  of  great  value,  containing 
all  the  merits  of  his  essays,  with  a  breadth  of  view 
and'  a  mastery  over  details  which  are  as  rare  as  his 
style. 

HE'LSINGFORS,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Knland,  and  after 
Cronstadt,  the  most  important  naval  station  on 
the  Baltic,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  islands  and  rocky  cliffs,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  191  miles  west  from  St  Petersburg  by 
sea.  A  series  of  formidable  batteries,  called  the 
fortifications  of  Sveaborg,  and  consisting  of  seven 
strongly  fortified  islands  and  numerous  islets,  pro- 
tect the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  are  of  such 
strength,  and  so  well  appointed,  as  to  warrant  the 
application  to  them  of  the  name  of  the  Northern 
Gibraltar.  The  whole  front  presented  by  the  suc- 
cessive works  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and,  besides 
the  casemates  for  smaU-arms,  the  united  fortresses 
mount  about  1000  guns,  and  are  garrisoned  by 
12,000  men.  The  harbour  itself  is  further  defended 
by  two  forts.  H.  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
town  of  Finland;  the  broad  streets,  consisting  of 
houses  painted  externally  yellow  and  green,  inter- 
sect at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  fine 
public  squares.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the 
most  striking  are  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  senate-house,  and  the  university  buildings. 
The  university,  removed  hither  from  Abo  in  1829, 
where  it  had  been  founded  in  1640,  comprises  five 
faculties,  has  60  professors,  and  genersdly  about 
600  students.  In  connection  with  it  are  a  library 
of  80,000  volumes,  a  hospital,  a  botanic  garden, 
and  a  valuable  observatory;  Since  1840,  H.  has 
been  a  favourite  bathing-place,  and  attracts  many 
visitors  during  summer  from  St  Petersburg.  The 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Baltic 
produce  ;  it  exports  chiefly  corn,  flsh,  deals,  and 
iron;  and  manufactures  sailcloth  and  linen.  Pop. 
14,160. 

H.  was  founded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden  in  the 
16th  c,  but  the  site  of  the  town  was  removed  nearer 
the  shore  in  1639.  In  1819,  it  became  the  capital 
of  Finland.  During  the  late  Russian  war,  Sveaborg 
was  bombarded  for  two  days  and  nights  (9th  and 
10th  August  1855)  by  a  section  of  the  allied  fleet, 
without  any  material  impression  being  made  upon 
the  forts. 
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HELST,  Bartholomew  van  dek,  a  Dutcli 
painter,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  1613,  and  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1670.  He  attained  great  celebrity 
as  a  portrait-painter,  and  his  works  are  numerous 
in  Holland;  one  in  particular  (in  the  Chamber 
of  Justice  at  Amsterdam),  representing  thirty  fidl- 
length  figiu-es  of  ii,  train-band  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  pronounced  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  '  the  first  picture  of  portraits 
iu  the  world.' 

HE'LSTONE,  an  old  market-town  andmunicipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  elevation, 
at  the  head  of  a  pretty  valley  opening  to  the  sea, 
about  10  mUcs  west-south-west  of  Falmouth.     It 

was    made    a    borough 

by  King  John  iu  1201, 
and  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act,  it 
sent  two  members  to 
parliament.  May-games, 
or  JHorcdia^  once  com- 
mon throughout  Eng- 
land, are  still  kept  up 
here.  Pop.  (1861)  muni- 
cipal borough,  3841. 

HBLVB'LLA,  a 
genus  of  fungi,  of  the 
order  Ascomycetes  (see 
FawGi),  closely  allied  to 
morels,  but  differing 
fi'om  them  in  having 
the  piletts  turned  down- 
wards, lobed  and  folded, 
and  the  surface  of  the 
hymenium  even.  Some 
are  edible,  and   much 
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of   the  Helvellje 
Germany. 

HELVE'LLYN,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
England,  in  the  lake  district,  Cumberland,  between 
Keswick  and  Ambleside.  It  is  3055  feet  high,  is 
easy  of  ascent,  and  commands  magnificent  views  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

HELVE'TIC  CONEBSSIONS.  See  Creeds 
AND  Concessions. 

HBIjVE'TII,  a  Celtic  people  inhabiting,  accord- 
ing to  Caesar,  the  region  between  the  mountains  of 
Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  on  the  south,  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  east  and  north,  the  region  corres- 
ponding pretty  closely  with  modern  Switzerland. 
They  had  12  towns  and  400  villages.  The  great 
and  fatal  event  in  their  history  is  their  attempted 
irruption  into  and  conquest  of  Southern  Gaul,  in 
which  they  were  repulsed  by  Ctesar  with  frightful 
slaughter.  The  story  of  this  expedition  is  circum- 
stantially narrated  by  the  Roman  commander. 
They  collected  three  months'  provisions,  burned 
their  twelve  cities,  400  villages,  and  all  isolated 
dwellings,  and  made  a  general  rendezvous  by  Lake 
Leman  in  the  spring  of  58  B.  c.  Caesar  hastened 
to  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge,  raised  two  legions 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  the  Helvetians  sent 
delegates  to  demand  a  passage,  delayed  them  until 
he  had  built  a  waU  along  the  Rhone,  16  feet 
high  and  about  19  Roman  mUes  in  length,  flanked 
with  redoubts.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  pass 
this  barrier,  the  H.  took  another  route,  but  were 
followed  and  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter  at 
Bibracte  (modern  Autun,  in  Burgundy),  and  the 
remnant  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  Of 
368,000  who  left  their  homes,  including  92,000  fight- 
ing-men, only  110,000  returned.  In  the  commotions 
which  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  Helvetians 
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met  with  another  terrible  catastrophe.  Remaining 
faithful  to  Galba,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Caoina, 
a  general  of  ViteDius,  who  gave  them  to  the  rapacity 
of  his  legions.  They  were  massacred  by  thousands, 
multitudes  were  sold  to  slavery,  and  their  towns 
pillaged  and  burned,  their  capital  destroyed,  and 
their  governor  executed.  From  this  time  they 
scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people. 

HELVE'TIUS,    Claude-Adrien,   sprung   from 
a  family  of   Swiss   origin,  as  the  name  Helvetius 
implies,  was  bom   at  Paris  in  1715,  and  received 
a  careful  education.    Intended  for  a  financial  career, 
he  was  sent,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  to 
his  uncle,  JJ'Armancourt,  Directeur  des  Fermes,  at 
Caen,  to  obtain  a  i^raotical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  appointed  to 
the  lucrative    office    of  Ferimer-G&neral ;   but  the 
oppressive  nature  of  the  duties  which  it  involved 
was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  H.,  who  was  of  a  very 
humane  and  easy  disposition,  and  he  quickly  resigned 
it  for  the  situation  of  chamberlain  to  the  queen's 
household.     He  now  led,  like  every  other  courtier 
of  his  time,  a  life  of  mere  gallantry,  ivhich  looks 
odious  enough  at  this  distance  of  time ;  but  happily 
he  soon  grew  tired  of  it,  and  after  marrying  in  1751 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Comte 
de  Ligueville,  he  withdrew  to   a   small  estate   at 
Vorg,  where  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  the 
education  of  his  family,  the  improvement  of  his 
peasantry,  and  literary  labours.     In  1758  appeared 
his  celebrated  work,  De  V Esprit,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove  feeling  (sensibilite)  to  be  the  source 
of  aU  intellectual    activity,    and    that   the   grand 
lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction.    But 
he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  self-satisfaction 
assumes  different  forms ;  e.g.,  the  self-satisfaction  of 
a  good  man  consists  in  the  subordination  of  private 
to  more  general  interests — first,  to  the  circle  among 
which  he  lives ;  then  to  the  community ;  and,  finally, 
to  the  world  at  large.     The  philosophy  of  the  book 
is,  of  course,  materialistic.     It  was  denounced  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  condemned  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  be  publicly  burned.     H.  was 
much  disgusted,  and  in  1764  left  France  to  visit 
England  and  Germany,  where  Frederick  II.  received 
him  with    distinction.      He    died    at    Paris,   26th 
December  1771,   leaving  behind  him   a  work.   Be 
V Homme,  de  ses  FacuU&s,  et  de  son  Education,  which 
was  published  by  Prince  Galyzin  (2  vols.  London, 
1772).     Among  the  editions  of  his  collected  works, 
two  deserve  special  notice,  both  pubhshed  at  Paris 
in  1795,  the  one  in  five  and  the  other  in  thirteen 
volumes.     His  wife,  who  survived  him  many  years, 
resided    at  AuteuU,    near    Paris,   where    she   was 
visited  by  the  most  distinguished  personages,  and  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  that  briUiant 
period. 

HEMANS,  Felicia  Dorothea,  an  Enghsh 
poetess,  was  born  at  Liverpool,  25th  September 
1794.  At  an  early  age  she  manifested  a  taste  for 
poetry,  in  which  she  was  encouraged  by  her  mother. 
Her  first  volume  was  published  m  1808,  when  she 
was  only  14  years  of  age,  and  contained  a  few 
pieces  written  about  four  years  earlier ;  her  second, 
entitled  The  Domestic  Affections,  appeared  in  I8I2! 
In  the  same  year  she  married  Captain  Hemans  of 
the  4th  Regiment,  whose  health  had  suffered  in  the 
retreat  on  Corunua,  and  afterwards  in  the  Walchereu 
expedition,  and  who  found  it  necessary  a  few  years 
after  to  remove  to  Italy.  After  that  period  they 
never  met.  Although  five  sous  were  bom  of  this 
marriage,  it  was  not  understood  to  have  been 
happy.  Mrs  H.  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  North 
"Wales,  Lancashire,  and  latterly  at  DubUn  where 
she  died,  26th  April  1835.    Her  principal  works  are 
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—Tlie  Vespers  of  Palermo,  a  tragedy  (1823) ;  The 
Siege  of  Valencia,  The  Last  Oonstantine,  and  other 
Poems  (1823) ;  The  Forest  Sanctuary  (1827) ;  The 
Soiigs  of  the  Affections  (1830) ;  and  Hymns  for 
CliUdkood,  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music, 
and  Scenes  and  ffymns  of  Life.  A  volume  of 
Poetical  Remains  was  published  after  her  death, 
and  subsequently  a  complete  edition  of  her  works, 
with  a  memoir  by  her  sister,  was  issued  by  Messrs 
Blackwood. 

Mrs  H.,  without  great  daring  or  force,  is  sweet, 
natural,  and  pleasing.  But  she  was  too  fluent,  and 
wrote  iQiioh  and  hastily;  her  lyrics  are  her  best 
productions ;  her  more  ambitious  poems,  especially 
her  tragedies,  beiug,  in  fact,  qiiite  insipid.  Still,  she 
was  a  woman  of  true  genius,  and  one  or  two  of 
her  little  pieces,  The  Graves  of  a  Household,  The 
Treasures  of  the  Deep,  The  Homes  of  England,  and 
some  others,  are  perfect  in  pathos  and  sentiment, 
and  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

HEMEROCA'LLIS.    See  Day-Lily. 

HEMICRA'NIA  (Gr.  liemi,  one-half,  and  kranion, 
the  skull;  Fr.  migraine;  Eng.  megrims),  a  variety  of 
Headache  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  its  affecting  only 
one  side  at  a  time,  and  also  frequently  by  its  inter- 
mittent character ;  whfence  it  has  been  termed,  not 
very  accurately,  Brow-ague. 

HEMIDB'SMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Asclepiadacece.  The  root  of  H.  Indians  is 
used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  known  as 
Indian  sarsaparilla.  It  is  in  some  cases  a,  good 
substitute  for  sarsaparilla,  and  appears  to  derive 
its  properties  from  a  crystaUisable  and  volatile 
principle  called  Hemidemiin  or  Hemidesmic  Acid. 
The  plant  is  a  cUmbiog  shrub,  with  leathery  leaves 
and  axiDary  umbels  of  flowers.  It  is  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  India. 

HBMIO'PIA_  (Gr.  liemi,  one-half,  and  ops,  the 
eye),  vision  limited  to  one-half  of  an  object — a 
peculiar  and  rare  form  of  disease,  very  imperfectly 
understood. 

HEMIPLE'GIA  (Gr.  hemi,  one-halt,  and  plesso, 
I  strike).  Paralysis  (q.  v.)  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
face  and  body,  and  usually  depending  upon  disease 
of  the  brain.  Opposed  in  signification  to  Paraplegia 
(q.  v.). 

HE'MIPODB  {Hemipodius),  a  genus  of  gaUi- 
naceous  birds,  nearly  alUed  to  quails,  but  distin- 
guished by  a  more  slender  beak,  and  by  the  want 
of  a  hind-toe.    They  are  the  smallest  of  gallinaceous 


Andalusian  Hemipode  (Sermpodius  tachydromus). 

birds,  and  inhabit  cultivated  groimds  and  sterile 
sandy  plains  in  warm  cototries.  One  species,  the 
AsTDALUSiAN  H.  {H.  tachydromus),  is  found  in  Spain^ 
Italy,  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  six  inches. 
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HBMI'PTEEA  (Gr.  half-winged),  an  order  of 
insects,  with  four  wings,  a  mouth  formed  for 
sucking,  undergoing  imperfect  metamorphoses,  and 
having  the  first  pair  of  wings  either  of  a  firm 
membranous  substance  without  scales,  or  leathery 
at  their  base,  and  membranous  at  their  tips.  Those 
with  the  first  pair  of  wings  of  the  former  character 
are  the  order  Homoptera  (q.  v.)  of  many  ento- 
mologists ;  the  latter  are  the  Hemiptera  proper, 
the  section  or  sub-order  Heteroptera  of  Cuvier  and 
others.  The  wings  of  the  H.  proper  in  general 
partly  overlap  each  other,  and  are  horizontal  or 
slightly  inclined  when  at  rest.  Some  kinds  are 
wingless,  which,  however,  otherwise  exhibit  the 
characters  of  this  order.  Some  of  the  H.  feed 
on  vegetable,  and  some  on  animal  juices.  The 
principal  changes  which  they  undergo  in  their 
metamorphoses  are  increase  of  size  and  development 
of  wings.  They  are  active  in  all  stages.  Some  of 
them  are  aquatic.  They  are  most  abundant  in 
tropical  countries,  and  some  of  the  tropical  kinds 
are  very  splendid.  Examples  of  this  order  are  bugs, 
water-bugs,  boat-flies,  and  water  scorpions. 

HE'MISPHERE,  the  half  of  a  sphere,  when  it  is 
bisected  by  a  plane  passing  through  its  centre. 

HE'MLOCK  (Conium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Urnhelliferce,  having  compound  umbels 
of  small  white  flowers,  small  general  and  partial 
involucres,  the  limb  of  the  calyx  merely  rudiment- 
ary, and  a  compressed  ovate  fruit  with  five  promi- 
nent wavy  ridges  and  no  viltOB.  The  best  known 
and  only  important  species  is  the  Commom'  H.  (C. 
macidatum),  which,  grows  by  waysides,  on  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  in  other  similar  situations  in  Britain 


Flowers  and  Root  of  Common  Hemlock  (Conitim 
maculatum) :  , 

c,  a  flower ;  d,  a  seed. 

and  on  the  continent  of  Eiirope,  in  some-  parts  of 
Asia,  and  now  also  as  a  naturalised  plant  in  North 
America  and  in  ChOi.  It  has  a  root  somewhat 
resembhng  a  sniaU  parsnip;  a  round,  branched, 
hollow,  bright-green  stem,  2—7  feet  high,  gener- 
ally spotted  with  dark  purple ;  the  leaves  large, 
tripinnate,  of  a  dark  shining  green  colour ;  tne 
leaflets  lanceolate,  pinnatifid.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  perfectly  destitute  of  hairs,  and  it  is  the 
only  British  species  of  the  order  Umbelliferce  which 
has  the  stem  smooth  and  spotted  with  purple. 
Both  the  general  and  partial  umbels  have  many 
rays.  The  general  involucres  consist  of  several 
small  leaflets;  the  partial  involucres  of  three  small 
leaflets,  all  on  one  side.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
nauseous  smell,  particularly  if  rubbed  or  bruised. 
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The  leaves  are  tlie  only  part  of  the  plant  employed 
in  medicine.  They  should  he  gathered  just  before 
the  time  or  at  the  commencement  of  flowering,  and 
after  the  removal  of  the  larger  stalks  they  should 
be  quickly  dried  by  a  heat  not  exceeding  120°. 
They  shoidd  then  be  preserved  in  perfectly  closed 
tin  canisters.  As,  however,  the  dried  leaves  some- 
times yield  no  conia,  conylia,  or  coniine  (a  volatile 
alkaloid,  which  is  the  active  principle  in  the  plant), 
the  fresh  leaves  are  much  more  certain  in  their 
action. 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  H.  is  the  conia, 
which  is  more  abimdant  in  the  fruit  (seeds)  than 
in  the  leaves.  From  40  lbs.  of  the  ripe  but  green 
seeds,  Dr  Christison  obtained  two  ounces  and  a  half 
of  hydrated  conia.  As  it  is  volatile,  it  is  obtained 
by  distining  the  seeds  with  water  which  contains 
a  little  potash  in  solution  ;  conia,  then,  passes  over 
with  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  oil,  and 
when  purified  by  redistillation,  it  is  obtained  as  a 
colourless,  transparent,  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'8,  a  penetrating,  hemlock-like  odour, 
communicating  a  biurning  sensation  when  applied 
to  the  tongue,  and  acting  as  a  very  energetic 
poison.  It  exhibits  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction, 
and  precipitates  many  metaUic  oxides  from  their 
salts.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  compounds  to 
assume  first  a  j)urple-red  and  then  an  oHve-green 
colour;  while  nitric  acid  gives  a  blood-red  cwour, 
fading  into  an  orange.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CieHi5N.  Wertheim  has 
recently  discovered  a  second  aUialoid  in  H.,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  more  of 
water  than  conia.  This  substanae,  whose  formula 
is  CijHifNOj,  he  names  conidrin.  It  may  be 
sublimed  in  beautiful  colourless  needles,  and  is 
much  less  poisonous  than  conia. 

Conia  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoda 
Norvegioa  under  the  name  of  Goniinum,  the  dose 
being  from  the  one-fortieth  to  the  one-sixtieth  part 
of  a  grain.  The  following  illustrations  will  give  an 
idea  of  its  activity  as  a  poison  :  One  drop  placed  in 
the  eye  of  a  rabbit  killed  it  in  nine  minutes;  three 
drops  employed  in  the  same  way  kiUed  a  strong 
cat  in  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  five  drops  poured 
into  the  throat  of  a  small  dog  began  to  act  in 
thirty  seconds,  and  in  as  many  more,  motion  and 
respiration  had,  ceased.  It  seems  to  exhaust  the 
energy  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  to  cause  muscular 
paralysis. 

The  uses  of  H.  in  medicine  may  be  arranged 
under  two  distinct  heads :  1.  Those  which  depend 
upon  its  resolvent  and  alterative  powers;  and,  2. 
Those  which  have  reference  to  its  influence  over 
the  nervous  system.  1.  It  has  been  found  useful 
in  mammary  tumours  and  profuse  secretion  of  milk, 
in  bronchocele,  in  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas,  in  scrofulous  aflfections,  &c.,  and  at 
one  time  had  a  high  reputation  in  cases  of  cancer. 
2.  It  is  useful  as  an  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  in 
hooping-cough,  spasmodic  cough  generally,  asthma, 
neuralgia,  &c. 

In  large  or  poisonous  doses  it  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  coma  (such  as  opium  does),  and  sometimes 
to  convulsions  or  violent  delirium.  Kercher  relates 
the  following  singular  instance  of  delirium  from  its 
iise :  Two  priests  ate  hemlock-root  by  mistake ; 
they  became  raving  mad,  and  fancying  that  they 
were  geese,  plunged  into  the  water.  For  three 
years  they  were  afflicted  with  partial  palsy  and 
violent  pain. 

It  may  be  administered  internally  in  the  form  of 
powder  (of  the  leaves),  tincture,  or  extract,  while 
externally  it  may  be  applied  as  a  soothing  applica- 
tion to  ulcers,  painful  piles,  &c.,  in  the  form  of 
ointment  or  poultice.      The  conia  being  volatile, 
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often  escapes  from  the  powdered  leaves  and  from 
the  extract,  and  of  the  three  preparations  named, 
the  tincture  is  the  best.  The  succms  conii,  or 
Preserved  Juice  of  Hemhch,  prepared  by  Bentley 
and  other  pharmaceutical  chemists,  is  more  certain 
in  its  action  than  any  of  the  pharmaoopceial 
preparations. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  by  H.,  the  evacuation  of 
the  stomach  is  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  poisoning  by  H.  was 
a  common  mode  of  death  for  condemned  criminals. 


"Water  Hemlock  {Cicuta  virosa) : 
ci,  a  flower,  the  petals  separated ;  &,  root. 

and  thus  it  was  that  Socrates  died ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  juice  of  the  Common  H.  or  the  Water  H. 
that  was  used,  is  unknown. — Water  H.,  or  Cowbane 
[Cicuta  virosa),  is  also  an  lunbeUiferous  plant,  of  a 
genus  having  much  vaulted  umbels,  a  5-toothed 
calyx,  and  dmost  globose  fruit,  each  carpel  with 
five  broad  fiattened  ribs  and  evident  single  vittce. 
Water  H.  grows  in  ditches,  the  margins  of  ponds, 
and  wet  grounds  in  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia. 
It  is  more  common  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
It  has  a  large  fleshy  white  root,  covered  externally 
with  fibres;  an  erect  much  branched  stem,  2 — 5 
feet  high;  tripinnate  leaves,  with  linear-lanceolate 
regularly  and  sharply  serrated  leaflets,  no  general 
involucre  or  only  a  single  small  leaflet,  partial 
involucres  of  many  short  narrow  leaflets,  and  white 
flowers.  It  is  a  virulent  narcotic  acrid  poison. 
Serious  accidents  have  occurred  from  eating  the 
root.  Another  species,  O.  maculata,  is  common  in 
North  America,  growing  in  marshy  places.  It  has 
a  spotted  stem,  like  that  of  true  H.,  the  name  of 
which  it  very  generally  receives  in  North  America. 
The  leaves  are  tri-temate,  the  leaflets  temate.  It 
is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
deaths. — Oicwta,  in  Latin,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  the  same  plant  called  Ooneion  by  the 
Greeks,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this  or  the 
previous  plant  was  so  denominated. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.    See  Fie. 

HEMP  (Can'naUs),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Garmahinacece  (q.  v.),  having  the  male 
and  female  flowers  on  different  plants;  the  male 
flowers  with  5-partite  calyx  and  5  stamens;  the 
female  flowers  with  a  spathe-Uke  calyx  of  one  leaf, 
roUed  round  the  ovary  and  partially  split  along  one 
side,  and  two  threadlike  stigmas.  There  is  only 
one  known  species  (C.  saiiva),  varying  considerably, 
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however,  from  soil,  climate,  and  cultivation.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  wanner  parts  of 
Asia,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  the 
earliest  historic  times,  and  is  now  naturalised  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Like  flax,  it 
wonderfully  adapts  itself  to  diversities  of  climate, 
and  is  cultivated  equally  under  the  burning  sun  of 
the  tropics,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia.  It 
is,  however,  readily  injured  by  frost,  paorticularly 
when  young;  and  in  many  countries  where  it  ia 
cultivated,  it  succeeds  only  because  their  summer  is 


Hemp  {Cmmabis  mtiva); 
A,  male  infloreBcence ;  B,  female  inflorescence. 

Buffioient  for  its  whole  life.  H.  varies  very  much 
in  height,  according  to  the  soil  and  climate,  being 
sometimes  only  three  or  four  feet,  and  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  Notwith- 
standing the  nettle-Uke  coarseness  of  its  leaves, 
it  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is  sometimes  sown 
on  this  account  in  shrubberies  and  large  flower- 
borders.  The  stem  is  erect,  more  or  less  branched ; 
the  leaves  are  5 — 9-fingered.  The  flowers  are 
yellowish  green,  small,  and  numerous ;  the  male 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  plant;  the  female  flowers  in  short  axillary, 
and  rather  crowded  spikes.  The  female  plants  are 
higher  and  stronger  than  the  male,  for  which  reason 
the  female  plants  are  popularly  known  in  Germany 
as  Mastelhopfen,  and  the  male  aa  FemeUiopfen,  the 
names  being  derived  from  the  Latin  mas  and /emeKa, 
and  perpetuating  an  error  whichprobably  is  as  old 
aa  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  The  stem  of  H.  is 
hollow,  or  only  filled  with  a  soft  pith.  This  pith 
is  surrounded  by  a  tender,  brittle  substance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  cellular  tissue,  with  some  woody 
fibre,  which  is  called  the  reed,  loon,  or  ehove  of  hemp. 
Over  this  is  the  thin  bark,  composed  chiefly  of 
fibres  extending  in  a  parallel  direction  along  the 
stalk,  with  an  outer  membrane  or  cuticle. 

H.  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre  in  almost  all  countries 
of  Europe,  and  in  many  other  temperate  parts  of 
the  world ;  most  extensively  in  Poland,  and  in  the 
centre  and  south  of  European  Kussia,  which  are 
the  chief  hemp-exporting  countries.  French  H. 
is  much  esteemed- m  the  market,  as  is  also  that 
of  England  and  Ireland,  of  which,  however,  the 
quantity  is  comparatively  inconsiderable.  Bolognese 
H.  and  Bhmish  H.  are  varieties  remarkable  for  their 
height ;  and  a  fibre  of  very  fine  quality,  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  Italian  Garden  Hemp.  In  Britain,  the  cultivation 
of  H.  is  almost  confined  to  Lincolnshire,  Holdemess, 


and  a  few  other  districts  of  England,  of  which 
the  moist  alluvial  soil  is  particularly  suited  to  it. 
In  cultivating  H.,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the 
soil  BO  rich,  and  to  sow  the  seed  at  such  a  season, 
that  the  plants  shall  grow  rapidly  at  first,  as  they 
thus  form  long  fibres.  A  crop  of  short  scrubby  H. 
is  almost  worthless.  The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are 
used  for  making  doth ;  the  coarser,  for  sail-cloth 
and  ropes.  H.  sown  tMn  produces  a  coarser  fibre 
than  H.  sown  thick.  Something  also  depends  on 
the  time  of  pulling,  for  the  crop  is  pulled  by  the 
hand.  When  a  rattier  fine  fibre  is  wanted,  and  the 
seed  is  not  regarded,  the  whole  crop  is  pulled  at 
once,  soon  after  flowering ;  otherwise,  it  is  usual  to 
pull  the  male  plants  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their 
pollen,  and  to  leave  the  female  plants  to  ripen  their 
seed,  in  which  case  the  fibre  of  the  female  plants  is 
much  coarser.  The  treatment  of  H.,  by  retting,  &c., 
is  similar  to  that  of  Flax  (q.  v.).  The  fibre  of  H.  is 
generally  used  for  coarser  purposes  than  that  of  flax, 
particularly  for  sailcloth,  pack-sheet,  ropes,  and  the 
caulking  of  ships. 

The  seed  of  H.  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
It  is  commonly  sold  as  food  for  cage-birds ;  and 
birds  are  so  imd  of  it,  that  not  only  the  ripening 
fields,  but  tft  newly  sown  fields,  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  their  depredations.  A  fixed 
oil,  ou  of  heimpseed,  is  obtained  from  it  by  expres- 
sion, which  is  at  first  greenish  yellow  and  afterwards 
yellow,  and  has  an  acrid  odour,  but  a  mild  taste. 
This  oil  is  used  in  Russia  for  burning  in  lamps, 
although  the  wick  is  apt  to  get  clogged;  also  for 
making  paiats,  varnish,  and  akind  of  soft  soap. 

H.  is  cultivated  in  warm  countries,  not  so  much 
for  its  fibre  as  for  a  resinous  secretion,  which  has 
narcotic  or  intoxicating  qualities.    See  Hashish. 

H.  is  also  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  under  the 
name  of  Indian-  H.,  or  Bhah-q.  In  this  country,  it 
is  administered  in  the  form  of  resinous  extract  or 
of  tincture ;  and  it  is  usually  prescribed  (Kke  opium) 
for  its  hypnotic,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic  pro- 
perties. Although  less  certain  in  its  action  than 
opium,  it  possesses  these  advantages  over  that  drug 
— that  it  does  not  constipate  ttie  bowels,  create 
nausea,  or  check  the  secretions,  and  that  it  is  less 
likely  to  occasion  headache. 
JChe  name  Hemp  (Ger.  Sam/)  is  probably  derived, 
along  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cannabis,  from  an 
oriental  name,  of  which  one  form  is  the  Arabic 
Kinnub.  The  name  H.  is  often  extended  with  some 
distinctive  prefix  to  many  of  the  fibres  used  for 
ropes  and  coarse  fabrics,  a  practice  which  produces 
not  a  little  confusion.  Thus  the  fibre  of  Apocynum 
mnnahinum,  (see  ApoOYUACaa:)  is  called  Canadian 
H.,  as  well  as  the  plant  itself;  Bowsteing  H. 
(q.  V.)  is  the  fibre  of  the  species  of  Sansemera;  Sunn 
(q.  V.)  is  often  called  Sunn  H.  ;  it  is  also  known  as 
Benoad  H.,  Bombay  H.,  Madkas  H.,  and  Buowir 
H. ;  JoBBUUOBE  H.  is  the  produce  of  another 
species  of  Orotalaria  (q.  v.) ;  .the  fibre  of  Hibiscus 
cannabinus  (see  Hlbisous)  is  called  Brown  H.  and 
Deckaneb  H.  at  Bombay;  Manilla  H.  <»  Abaca 
(q.  V.)  is  the  fibre  of  a  Musa.  ^ 

HEMS,  HOMS,  or  HUMS  (Lat.  Smesa),  a  city 
of  Syria,  is  situated  about  a  mile  east  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  lat.  ifcout  34°  44'  N.,  long. 
36°  43'  E.  It  is  65  miles  north-east  of  Baalbek  and 
110  miles  west-north-west  of  Tadmor  (Palmyra).  It 
is  clean,  compactly  built,  and  surrounded  by  old 
walls;  and  although  there  are  now  no  ancient 
buildings  remaining,  the  antiquity  of  the  city  is 
attested  by  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  by 
several  Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  foundations  of 
ancient  baths  with  specimens  of  mosaic  pavement. 
In  ancient  times,  it  was  chiefiy  celebrated. for  its 
splendid  temple  of  the  Sun,  one  of  the  priests  of 
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which,  Elagabalus  or  Heliogahalus,  was  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne  of  Rome.  Under  the  walls  of  H., 
Zenohia  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  in 
272  A.  D.  In  636,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, when  its  old  Semitic  name  H.  was  revived ; 
and  in  1099  the  Crusaders  rode  through  its  opened 
gates.  Since  then,  H.  has  experienced  many  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  aU  of  which,  however,  it  has 
survived,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  of  several  manufactures.  Pop.  between  20,000 
and  30,000. 

HEMSTEEHUIS,  TiEBEros,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philologist,  was  born  at  Groningen,  9th  January 
1685.  He  became  professor  of  Greek  and  of 
history  at  Leyden  in  1740,  where  he  died  7th 
AprQ  1766.  One  of  the  greatest  Greek  scholars  of 
his  time,  H.  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  new 
school  of  Greek  philology,  to  which  belong  his 
distinguished  pupUs  Ruhnken  and  Valkenaer.  His 
editions  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Pollux  (1706),  of  the 
Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian  (1708  and  1732),  and  of  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  (1744,  by  Schafer  1811),  are 
his  principal  literary  works.  A  beautiful  picture  of 
his  lite  is  given  in  Ruhnken's  Elogium  ffemsterltusii 
(Leyd.  1768  and  1789),  republished  iftfc  Lindemann's 
Vitce  duumviroi'um  T.  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  Eulmkenii 
(Leip.  1822).  From  H.'s  MSS.,  Anecdota  Hemster- 
husiana  (1825)  have  been  edited  by  Geel,  and 
Orationes  et  JSpistolce  (1839)  by  Friedemann. 

HB'NBANE  (Hyoscj/amus),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Solanacece,  haviqg  a  five-toothed 
calyx,  an  irregular  funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  a 
capsule  opening  by  b.  lid,  and  enclosed  .  ,in  the 
hardened  calyx.  The  species  are  mostly  annual 
and  biennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  natives  of  the 
countries  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  only 
species  found  in  Britain  is  the  Common  H.  {I{. 
miger),  which  is  not  uncommon  in  waste  places,  and 


^        Henbane  [Hyoscyamus  nigerr). 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  parti- 
cularly in  calcareous  soils,  and  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  Scotland.  It  is*  an  annual  or  biennial  plant, 
somewhat  bushy,  about  two  feet  high ;  with  large 
sinuated  or  sharply-lobed  leaves  without  leaf-stalks, 
and  large  dingy-yeUow  flowers,  with  brownish-red 
or  purple  veins.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with 
unctuous  hairs,  and  has  a  nauseous  smell,  which 
gives  warning  of  its  strong  narcotic  poisonous 
quality.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  H.  are,  however, 
not  rare;  but  are  more  frequently  owing  to  the 
proceedings  of  quacks,  than  to  any  mistake  of  the 
plant  for  an  escident. 
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The  seeds  contain  in  largest  quantity  the  pecu- 
Har  alkaloid  on  which  the  properties  of  the  plant 
chiefly  depend,  Hyoacyamia  or  Hyoscyamine,  which 
crystallises  in  stellated  acicular  crystals  of  a  silky 
lustre.  The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  H.  are 
similar  to  those  produced  by  other  narcotic  poisons, 
and  the  proper  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  opium.  In  medicine,  H.  is  employed 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  leaves  are 
the  part  commonly  used :  they  are  gathered  and 
quickly  dried  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower.' 
Fomentations  of  H.  are  appKed  to  painful  glandular 
swellings,  parts  affected  with  neuralgia,  &o.,  and 
are  often  found  to  afford  relief.  An  extract  of  H. 
is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  belladonna  to 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Tincture  and  extract 
of  H.  are  often  administered  in  cases  of  annoy- 
ing cough,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  diseases 
requiring  sedatives  and  antispasmodics.  H.  is  also 
employed  to  calm  mental  irritation,  and  to  induce 
sleep.  For  many  cases,  it  has  one  great  advantage 
over  laudanum,  in  not  producing  constipation.  The 
smoke  from  the  burning  seeds  of  H.  is  sometimes 
introduced  into  a  carious  tooth,  to  reheve  toothache. 

The  other  species  of  H.  possess  similar  properties. 
The  dried  stalks  of  H.  albus  are  used  by  smoking 
in  Greece  to  allay  toothache. 

HBlSrGST  AND  HORSA.     See  Anglo-Saxons. 

HENGSTENBBRG,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  a  cele- 
brated modern  German  theologian,  was  born  20th 
October  1802,  at  Frbndenberg,  in  Westphalia,  where 
his  father  was  clergyman.  Prepared  by  his  father 
for  the  university,  he  devoted  himself  at  Bonn 
chiefly  to  oriental  and  philosophical  studies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  took  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the 
BurscJienscAaften,.  Though  sympathising  thus  in  his 
early  years  with  liberal  and  rationaustio  move- 
ments in  Germany,  soon  after  going  to  Basel,  in 
1823,  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
institution  there,  and,  before  he  had  begun  the 
professional  study  of  theology,  was  drawn  into  the 
theological  tendency  which  he  has  since  represented. 
Going  to  Berlin,  in  1824,  as  theological  Privat-docent, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rising  orthodox 
party,  and  has  since,  with  most  conscientious 
devoteduess,  made  the  scientific  defence  of  their 
principles  the  aim  of  his  labours  in  the  university, 
and  through  the  press.  Though  known  as  a  theo- 
logical author  oiJy  by  two  little  treatises —  Ueher  d. 
VerJialtniss  d.  innern  Wortes  zum  aussem  (1825), 
and  Ueher  Mysticismus,  Pietismus  und  Separatismua 
(1826) — ^he  was  made,  in  1826  extraordinary,  in  1828 
ordinary  professor ;  and  in  1829,  doctor  of  theology. 
Through  the  press,  his  influence  has  been  exerted 
chiefly  as  editor  of  the  Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung, 
which  was  begun  in  1827,  and  still  combats  ration- 
alism even  iu  its  mildest  forms,  seeking  to  restore 
the  orthodoxy  and  church-discipline  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  With  the  same  view  are 
written  all  his  principal  works ;  his  Christohgie  d. 
A.  T.  [d  Bde.  1829—1835 ;  2te  Aufl.  1854—1857) 
Beitragezur  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.  (3  Bde.  1831 — 1839) 
Govinientar  uher  d.  Psalmen  (4  Bde.  1842 — 1845 , 
2te  Aufl.  1850) ;  Die  Geschichte  Bileams  u.  Seiner 
Weissagung  (1842) ;  Das  Hohelied  Scdomonis  ausgelegt 
(1853) ;  and  others  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of 
the  old  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the  Scriptures 
against  the  results  of  modern  bibhcal  science  in 
Germany.  H.'s  influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
also,  which  was  very  great  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  has  been  employed  with 
thorough  consistency  in  the  direction  of  his  theo- 
logical tendencies,  having  been  distinguished  by  a 
carrying  out  of  the  high  Lutheran  dogmas  of  the 
church,  of  church-offices,  and  of  the  sacraments,  by 
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persecution  of  sectaries,  by  opposition  to  the  union 
*  of  Lutherans  and  Keformed,  and  by  attempts  to 
depose  from  their  chairs  Gesenius,  Wegscheider, 
De  Wette,  and  other  rationalistic  teachers  in  the 
universities.  The  recent  triumphs  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Prussia  have,  however,  destroyed  his 
mfluence. 

HE'NNA,  or  HINNA,  a  name  originally  Arabic, 
and  sometimes  found  with  the  Arabic  article  incor- 
porated in  the  form  Alhenna  or  Alkamia,  belongs 
equally  to  Lawsonia  inermis  and  I/,  spinosa,  shrubs 
of  the  natural  order  Lythracece.  They  differ  in 
little,  but  that  the  one  is  unarmed  and  the  other 
thorny,  the  latter  being  also  the  larger  plant.  Many 
botanists  unite  them  into  one  species,  under  the 
name  L.  alba.  H.  grows  in  moist  situations  through- 
out the  north  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  cultivated  in  many  places  for 
the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which  are  much  prized  for 
their  fragrance,  particularly  by  the  Egyptian  ladies ; 
but  still  more  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  which 
abound  in  colouring  matter,  and  which,  being  dried, 
powdered,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  hot  water 
and  catechu,  are  very  generally  employed  by  women 
throughoiit  the  east  to  stain  the  nails  and  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  an  orange  colour ;  also  by  men  to  dye 
their  beards,  the  orange  colour  being  converted  into 
a  deep  black  by  indigo ;  and  for  dyeing  of  the  manes 
and  hoofs  of  horses,  and  to  dye  skins  and  leather 
reddish-yellow.  Powdered  H.  leaves  form  a  large 
article  of  export  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  and  to 
various  parts  of  Turkey,  from  which  they  find  their 
way  to  more  northern  ooimtries,  and  even  to  Ger- 
many, to  be  employed  in  dyeing  furs  and  some  kinds 
of  leather.  The  use  of  H.  for  staining  the  nails 
appears^ — from  allusions  in  ancient  poets,  and  from 
some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies — to  have  prevailed 
from  very  ancient  times. 

HE'NNEGAU.    See  Hainaut,  or  Hainault. 

HENRY  I.,  King  of  England,  the  youngest  son 
of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  was  bom  in  1068.  When 
his  brother,  William  II.,  was  found  dead  in  the 
New  Forest,  where  they  had  both  been  hunting,  on 
August  2,  1100,  with  a  broken  arrow  in  his  breast. 
Prince  Henry  at  once  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  then  but  imperfectly 
understood  law  of  primogeniture,  should  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Italy,  on  his 
way  home  from  erasing  in  Palestine.  H.  was 
crowned  at  Westmin^r,  the  third  day  after  his 
brother's  violent  death.  Regarding  it  he  instituted 
no  inquiry,  possibly  because  he  was  privy  to 
it ;  and  he  successfully  held  the  crown  against  his 
brother  Robert,  at  first  negotiating  with  him,  and 
granting  him  a  pension  to  resign  his  pretensions, 
but  finally  making  war  upon  his  badly-governed 
duchy.  Robert  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle 
before  the  walls  of  Tenchebray,  on  September  28, 
1106,  taken  prisoner,  and  shut  up  in  Cardiff  Castle 
during  the  remaining  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life. 
The  acquisition  of  Normandy,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  had  been  a  point  of  ambition  with 
H.,  as  he  despised  England  and  the  English;  but 
he  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  it,  as  the  French 
king,  Louis  VI.,  and  the  Counts  of  Anjou  and 
Flanders,  took  part  with  William,  Robert's  youthful 
son,  whose  virtues  and  misfortunes  secured  him 
friends.  H.,  however,  brought  over  to  himself  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  by  betrothmg  his  only  son  to  the 
count's  daughter  ;  he  rendered  neutral,  by  his  elo- 
quence and  fair  promises.  Pope  CaJixtus  II.,  whose 
intervention  in  the  interests  of  justice  had  been 
besought ;  and  he  defeated  the  French  king  and  his 
mailed  knights  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  of 


Brenneville,  in  1119.  Next  year  his  successes  in 
arms  and  intrigue  were  darkened  for  life  by  the 
death  of  his  only  son  William,  who  was  drowned  at 
sea  on  his  passage  from  Normandy  to  England, 
unregretted  by  the  Eughsh,  who  knew  of  his  hatred 
towards  them,  his  arrogance,  and  his  gross  vices. 
H.  himself  died  from  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  on 
1st  December  1135,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave 
Normandy,  to  repress  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh. 
He  was  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  Matilda,  who 
had  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  the  boy  Coxint 
of  Anjou,  on  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Henry 
v.,  emperor  of  Gei-many,  should  succeed  hira  on  the 
throne,  and  had  twice  made  the  English  nobles 
swear  fealty  to  her ;  but  on  his  death  the  crown 
was  seized  by  Stephen  of  Blois,  the  son  of  Adela, 
the  Conqueror's  youngest  daughter. 

Henry  I.  was  styled  Beaudero,  or  the  Scholar,  in 
honour  of  his  learning,  which,  for  a  king  in  his 
age,  w^as  not  undeserving  of  distinction.  He  had 
great  natural  ability,  especially  in  the  line  of  state 
intrigue.  Law  was  administered  with  considerable 
fairness,  and  not  a  httle  rigour,  during  his  reign,  and 
his  administrative  ability  restrained  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  which  had  been  seething  incessantly  since 
the  Conquest.  The  punishment  of  crimes  during 
his  reign  was  capricious  and  barbarous  ;  death,  the 
loss  of  eyesight  (which  he  is  alleged  to  have  inflicted 
on  more  than  one  of  his  relatives),  and  perpetual 
imprisonment,  being  the  most  usual  penalties  of 
the  law. 

HENRY  II.  of  England  was  the  grandson  of 
Henry  I.  by  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  her  second 
husband  Geo&ey  Plantagenet,  and  was  born  in 
1133.  His  mother,  assisted  by  her  illegitimate 
brother  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  early  part  of 
Stephen's  reign,  and  towards  its  close  by  H.  himself, 
had  made  war  against  Stephen,  as  a  usurper,  who 
had  no  good  title  to  the  throne.  In  1153,  when  the 
rival  armies  were  drawing  near  each  other,  a  treaty 
for  a  compromise  was  set  on  foot,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  the  only  son  of  Stephen  having  died,  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephen  should  reign  during  his  life, 
and  that  H.  should  succeed  him,  which  he  did  on 
Stephen's  death  next  year.  He  was  crowned  19th 
December  1154,  along  with  his  Queen  Eleanor, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  had  married 
within  six  weeks  after  she  was  divorced  by  Louis 
VII.  of  France.  She  was  Countess  of  Poitou,  and 
Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  in  her  own.  right.  H. 
inherited  from  his  father  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Maine,  and  his  father  and  mother  succeeded  by 
force  of  arms,  in  keeping  and  taking  possession 
of  Normandy  for  themselves  and  him ;  so  that,  by 
one  method  and  another,  he  came  to  be  possessed  of 
a  large  portion  of  France  as  well  as  England.  His 
chief  rivals  in  power  were  the  clergy,  who  could 
use  their  weapon  of  excommunication  with  terrible 
effect,  and  who  being  tried  by  their  own  courts  were 
not  amenable  to  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
were  protected  from  the  punishment  due  to  then- 
crimes,  which  were  too  often  of  the  deepest  dye. 
To  aid  him  in  reducing  the  church  to  subjection  to 
the  civil  power,  he  appointed  his  trusted  chancellor, 
Thomas-ai-Becket,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
compelled  him  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  to  agree 
to  the  ' constitutions,  of  Clarendon;'  a  set  of  laws 
enacted  by  a  sort  of  prototype  of  a  parhament,  or 
council  of  the  barons,  and  having  for  their  object 
to  render  the  crown  and  the  civu  law  (such  as  ii 
had  grown  to  be)  superior  to  the  church.  Becket, 
however,  proved  to  be  a  true  churchman,  and  the 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  between  him  and  his 
monarch  was  only  terminated  by  his  murder.  See 
Beoket,  Thomas  a.  H.  did  penance  at  his  grave, 
allowing  himself  to  be   scourged  by  monks ;    but 
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though  the  'Constitutions  of  Clarendon'  were  for- 
mally repealed,  the  king  was  ultimately  successful 
in  reducing  the  church  to  subordination  in  civil 
matters.  During  his  reign,  occurred  the  conquest 
of  Ireland.  That  country  was  then  the  home  of 
a  number  of  tribes  or  clans  of  the  ordinary  feudal 
type,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  in  1156,  by  a  bull,  gave 
H.  authority  over  the  entire  island,  and  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  obey  him.  He  had  not  leisure  at 
the  time  to  conquer  them,  but  afterwards,  English 
aid  being  solicited  by  one  of  the  Irish  petty  kings, 
Dermot  of  Leinster,  H.  gave  leave  to  any  of  his 
subjects  to  aid  him;  and  Robert  Fitzstephens, 
constable  of  Albertivi,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  and 
Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed  Strong-bow,  Earl  of 
Strigul,  went  over  with  a  very  few  hundred  trained 
Englishmen,  and  in  one  year  conquered  Ireland. 
They  succeeded  soweU,  that  H.  became  jealous,  and 
recalled  them;  and  next  year  (1172)  he  went  over 
himself,  tQ  conquer  in  a  royal  way,  and  was  every- 
where loyally  received,  except  in  Ulster.  This  was 
the  nominal  conquest  of  Ireland,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  tribes  and  chieftains  continued  to  be 
independent  barbarip,ns  for  centuries. 

During  this  reign,  also,  the  first  considerable 
ascendency  of  England  over  Scotland  was  gained. 
H.'s  sons,  incited  by  their  jealous  mother.  Queen 
Eleanor,  rebelled  against  him,  and  their  cause  was 
espoused  by  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  The 
latter,  William  the  Lion,  was  ravaging  the  north  of 
England  with  an  army,  when  he  was  surprised  at 
Alnwick,  and  taken  prisoner,  12th  July  1174.  To 
obtain  his  liberty,  he  stipulated  to  do  homage  to  H. 
for  Scotland,  to  cede  for  ever  to  him  the  fortresses  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick,  and  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh for  a  limited  time.  In  the  course  of  this  filial 
rebellion,  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  died  of  a  fever, 
exhibiting  great  remorse,  and  GeoflErey  was  killed  in 
a  tournament  at  Paris.  Richard,  surnamed  Cceur  de 
Lion,  with  King  Philip  of  France,  obtained  some 
advantages  over  his  father.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  between  them,  of  which  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations was  for  an  indemnity  for  all  the  followers  of 
Richard.  .The  sight  of  the  name  of  his  favourite 
son  John  in  the  list,  acting  upon  a  constitution 
weakened  by  many  cares,  threw  the  king  into  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  6th  July  1189. 

Upon  the  whole,  H.  was  an  able  and  enlightened 
sovereign.  The  barons  were  indeed  overawed,  but 
the  monarch  did  not  use  his  power  despotically. 
Law  made  very  great  progress  in  his  reign ;  circuit 
courts  were  established,  and  other  improvements 
effected.  The  earliest  writer  on  English  law, 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  was  H.'s  chief  justiciary. 
In  intellect  and  character,  he  resembled  his  grand- 
father, Henry  I.,  but  his  violations  of  the  moral  law 
were  fewer,  and  less  heinous.  Still  he  had  some 
illegitimate  children,  his  mistress,  the  fair  Rosa- 
mond, being  the  mother  of  two  that  are  remem- 
bered :  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Sahsbury,  and 
Geoffrey,  who  became  Archbishop  of  York,  and 
who  was  faitliful  to  him  when  his  four  legitimate 
sons  took  up  arms  against  him. 

HENRY  III.  of  England,  grandson  of  Henry  IL, 
and  eldest  son  of  King  John,  was  born  1st  October 
1206,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  his  father's 
death  at  the  age  of  ten.  He-inherited  his  father's 
weakness,  and  he  managed  everything  ill  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  war  with  France  cost  him 
Poitou,  and  might  have  been  more  disastrous,  but 
for  the  virtuous  disposition  of  the  French  king, 
Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St  Louis.  In  his  boy- 
hood, under  the  direction  of  the  judicious  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  he  ratified  the  Magna  Charta ;  and  he 
did  so  in  manhood,  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his 
parliament,  and  obtain  allowances  of  money.     But 
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he  kept  no  vows.  He  was  beset  with  favourites 
chiefly  from  the  country  of  his  queen,  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  and  he  allowed  exorbitant  exactions  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  the  pope.  His  misrule 
roused  the  people  and  the  barons  in  parliament, 
headed  by  his  brother-in-law,  Simon  de  Moutfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  forced  him  to  transfer  his 
power  temporarily  to  a  commission  of  barons.  He 
agreed  to  this  by  the  provisions  of  Oxford  in  1258. 
The  barons  were  somewhat  tardy  in  reforming  the 
state,  and  the  king  desired  to  regain  a  power  which 
he  alleged,  with  truth,  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
compulsion,  though  wearing  the  appearance  of  free- 
will. The  question  of  the  validity  of  these  provisions 
was  submitted  by  both  parties  to  St  Louis  of  France, 
whose  conscientiousness  was  such  that  forei^ers 
could  trust  him.  He  annulled  the  provisions. 
Leicester  and  his  party  disregarded  their  agreement 
to  be  bound  by  his  judgment,  and  took  up  arms 
against  the  king.  They  defeated  him,  and  took 
him  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Lewes,  on  14th  May 
1264.  The  battle  was  followed  by  an  agreement 
called  the  Mise  of  Lewes,  more  humiliating  to  the 
king  than  the  provisions  of  Oxford.  Leicester,  being 
virtuaDy  king,  summoned  a  sort  of  parhament ;  and 
to  extend  his  popularity,  which  was  already  great, 
he  intimated  that  boroughs  shoidd  be  represented, 
and  this  kind  of  representation  was  realised  in 
embryo  for  the  first  time  in  English  history.  But 
his  supremacy  did  not  last  long.  Within  a  year,  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Gloucester  deserted  his  party,  and 
enabled  Prince  Edward,  the  talented  son  of  the 
king,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Lewes,  to 
escape  from  captivity.  They  led  an  overwhelming 
army  against  Leicester,  who  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Evesham,  on  4th  August  1265.  The  king  died 
on  16th  November  1272,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Edward.  The  weakness  of  H.  and  his  father 
had  allowed  the  development  of  the  power  of  the 
barons,  and  the  counterpoise  of  these  two  forces, 
regal  and  aristocratic,  was  approached  in  these 
reigns  by  a  method  which  has  developed  into  the 
British  parliament.  Statute  law  dates  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III. ;  the  '  Provisions  of  Merton,' 
passed  in  the  20th  year  of  H.'s  reign,  being  the  first 
enactment  on  the  English  statute-book. 

HENRY  IV.,  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  on  the 
deposition  of  his  cousin  Richard  II.  by  the  parlia- 
ment, usurped  the  crown  in  1399,  ia  the  beginning 
of  which  year  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  John 
of  Gaunt,  in  the  duchy  qf  Lancaster.  He  was 
surnamed  Bolingbroke,  from  the  place  {in  Lincoln- 
shire) where  he  was  born  in  1366,  and  had  no 
vaUd  title  to  the  crown,  or  the  pretence  of  it, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth  son  of 
Edward  III.  The  peace  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  Welsh,  under  Owen  Glendower  (q.  v.),  and 
by  the  Scotch,  who  were  defeated,  however,  at 
Nesbit  Moor  on  22d  June,  and  at  Homildon  TTin 
on  14th  September  1402.  Henry  Percy  (surnamed 
Hotspur),  the  conqueror  in  the  latter  engagement, 
and  his  family  shortly  after  broke  with  the  king, 
and  leagued  with  the  Scotch  Earl  Douglas  and 
Glendower  against  him ;  but  this  coalition  was 
destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  on  21st  July 
1403.  Other  two  insurrections  followed,  which  were 
easily  suppressed.  The  king  grew  to  be  aflBicted 
viith  leprosy  and  epUepsy,  and  died  of  a  fit  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  20th  March  1413,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  having  found  a  usurped  crown 
to  be  a  heavy  burden,  even  for  a  strong  head. 

HENRY  v.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Heniy 
IV.,  was  bom  at  Monmouth  (whence  his  surname), 
in  1388.  In  his  youth  he  had  acquired  great 
military  distinction  in  operations  against  Glendower, 
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and  after  hia  military  work  was  put  an  end  to, 
througli  his  father's  jealousy  and  distrust  of  him, 
he  became  almost  equally  celebrated  for  dissipation. 
But  when  he  became  king  (21st  April  1413),  he  shook 
himself  in  great  measure  free  of  bad  habits  and  com- 
panions, and  in  an  endeavour  at  the  outset  of  his 
reign  to  be  both  just  and  generous,  he  liberated 
from  the  confinement  in  which  his  father  had  placed 
him  the  young  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  true 
heir  to  the  crown,  and  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur 
to  the  lands  and  honours  which  his  father  had  lost 
by  rebellion.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  religion  also,  or 
rather  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  age,  by  persecuting 
the  Lollards  by  fire  and  halter.  The  great  effort 
of  his  reign  was  an  attempted  conquest  of  France, 
in  which  he  virtually  succeeded.  He  had  no  right 
to  the  French  crown ;  but  in  these  days  of  usurpa- 
tion and  unsettled  laws  of  succession,  when  might 
and  right  were  practically  identical,  he  seems  to  have 
believed  sincerely  that  he  had  a  right.  In  his  iirst 
campaign'  to  vindicate  it,  he  besieged  and  took  the 
town  of  Harfleur,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Ajzincourt 
(q.  v.),  October  25, 1415,  against  such  enormous  odds 
as  to  make  his  victory  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
history.  Two  years  alter,  he  again  invaded  France, 
and  made  Normandy  once  more  subject  to  the 
English  crown.  An  incapable  king  and  civil  discord 
aided  him  greatly.  On  the  20th  May  1420,  there 
was  ratified  at  Troves  '  perpetual  peace'  between  H. 
and  the  French.  H.  demanded  and  had  conceded 
to  biTti  the  regency  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  king  and  queen  to  be  his  queen,  and  the 
succession  to  the  French  crown  on  the  dea/th  of 
the  king.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  England, 
and  been  married  to  this  French  princess,  Catherine, 
when  the  defeat  at  Baugg,  in  March  1421,  of  hia 
brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  left 
governor  of  Normandy,  by  a  force  consisting  largely 
of  Scotch,  and  commanded  by  the  Scotch  Ean  of 
Buchan,  who  killed  the  duke  with  his  own  hand, 
rekindled  the  hopes  of  the  French,  who  supported 
the  contention  of  Charles  the  dauphin  against  the 
treaty  of  Troyes,  to  which  he  had  not  agreed.  H. 
returned  to  France  for  a  third  campaign,  and  his 
wonted  success  in  arms  was  following  him,  when  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  and  died  in  a  month  on 
the  31st  August  1422,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  an  infant  to  succeed  him,  and  a  splendid 
reputation  for  all  those  qualities  that  constitute  a 
magnanimous  monarch. 

HENRY  VI.,  the  only  chUd  of  Henry  V.  and 
Catherine  of  France,  was  born  at  Windsor  on  6th 
December  1421.  As  he  was  not  quite  nine  months 
old  when  his  father  died,  his  uncle  John,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  was  appointed  to  govern  France,  and 
another  uncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Grlouoester,  to 
be  '  Protector  of  the  realm  and  Church  of  England,' 
with  a  council  appointed  by  parliament  to  aid  and 
control  him,  the  parliament  declining  to  appoint  him 
regent,  though  the  late  king  had  desired  it.  The 
incapable  Charles  VI.  of  France  having  died,  his  son 
'  the  dauphin  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VIL,  and 
went  on  fighting  with  the  English.  His  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had 
;  been  appointed  constable  of  France  for  his  victory 
over  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  previous  reign,  and 
consisting  of  14,000,  half  Scotch  and  half  French, 
was  almost  annihilated  by  the  English  under  Bed- 
'  ford,  at  Verneuil,  on  August  27,  1424.  The  Scotch 
auxiliaries  ought  not  to  have  been  there,  as  peace 
had  been  made  with  the  Scots  a  year  before,  and 
their  young  king,  James  I.,  had  been  set  at  hberty, 
after  a  useful  captivity  of  twenty  years,  and  had 
returned  to  his  kingdom  with  Lady  Jane  Beaufort, 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  relation  of 
the  royal  family,  as  his  queen. 


The  victory  of  VemeuU  was  the  last  great  success 
obtained  by  the  EngHsh  in  France,  and  their  power, 
which  only  force  could  support  or  justify,  gradually 
crumbled  down.  In  1428,  they  laid  siege  to  Orleans, 
but  the  siege  was  raised  next  year  by  the  French, 
inspired  by  Joan  of  Arc  (q.  v.) ;  and  although  she 
was  burned  as  a  witch  by  the  English  in  1431, 
their  power  continued  to  decline.  Normandy  was 
completely  lost  by  the  fall  of  Cherbourg  in  1450  j 
and  ultimately,  in  1453,  they  were  expelled  from 
all  France  (Calais  excepted),  greatW'  to  the  true 
advantage  of  both  that  country  and  England. 

Disputes  between  Gloucester,  the  regent,  and  his 
uncle,  the  powerful  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  well  as 
war  with  France,  prevailed  during  the  minority  of 
the  king.  As  he  grew  up,  he  manifested  no  ten- 
dency to  either  vicious  or  inteUeotual  activity.  He 
inherited,  in  fact,  the  imbeoUity  of  his  grandfather, 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  In  1445,  the  weak  king 
found  a  wife  in  the  strong-minded  Margaret  of 
Anjou ;  and  in  1447  the  Winchester  party,  supported 
by  her,  succeeded  in  having  Gloucester  thrown  into 
prison  for  high-treason,  iroere  he  was  soon  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  without  external  mark  of  violence, 
but  most  likely  murdered,  as  Edward  II.  had  been, 
by  thrusting  a  red-hot  iron  through  his  bowels. 
Winchester  did  not  long  survive  his  nephew  and 
rival ;  and  in  1450  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  queen's 
favourite  minister,  being  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons, was  condemned  to  be  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  was  shortly  after  taken,  and  executed 
on  board  one  of  the  king's  ships.  The  want  of 
strength  in  the  king,  as  well  as  in  his  title  to  the 
crown,  was  an  invitation  to  every  form  of  faction 
to  display  itsell  Jack  Cade,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  Mortimer,  obtained  a  tem- 
porary possession  of  London ;  but  the  citizens  over- 
came mm  and  his  pillaging  followers,  and  he  was 
taken  and  beheaded  in  a  garden  by  the  sheriff  of 
Kent.  The  true  representative  of  the  Mortimers 
was  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  unquiet  spirits  of  the  reign.  As  a  desoen-  ,' 
dant  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
Edward  III.,  his  title  to  the  crown  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  king,  who  was  descended  from 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fourth  son  of  that 
monarch,  and  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  with  more 
or  less  openness,  according  to  circumstances.  His 
influence  and  address  was  so  great  that  in  1454, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  weak  mind  being 
entirely  edipsed,  he  was  appointed  protector  by 
parliament.  On  the  king's  recovery,  he  was  indis-  ' 
posed  to  give  up  his  power,  and  levied  an  army  to 
maintain  it.  On  May  22,  1455,  the  battle  of  St 
Albans  was  fought,  and  the  Yoikists  were  victors ; 
5000  of  the  supporters  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
being  killed,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  queen's  j 
favourite  minister  for  the  time,  being  among  them ; 
and  the  king  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  This  : 
was  the  first  battle  of  twelve  that  was  fought  ' 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  the  [ 
wars  commonly  called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from 
the  emblem  of  York  being  a  •  white  rose,  and  of 
Lancaster  a  red  rose.  (For  a  brief  account  of  the 
struggle,  see  Edwakd  IV.)  H.,  after  a  checkered  ; 
career,  died  May  22,  1471.     In  his  cradle,  he  was 

E reclaimed  king  of  both  France  and  England ;  but 
e  lost  both,  having  in  intellect  scarcely  advanced  '' 
from  his  cradle   all  his   days,   though  throughout  j 
amiable  and  pious.  i 

HENRY  VII.,  the  conqueror  and  successor  of  ■ 
Richard  III.,  was  born  at  Pembroke  Castle,  the 
seat  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  January 
21,  1456.  His  father,  Edmund  Tudor,  was  the  son 
of  Owen  Tudor,  and  of  his  wife.  Queen  Catherine,  the 
widow  of  Henry  V.  His  mother  was  a  granddaughter 
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of  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  parent  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster,  and  througn  her  he  derived  his  right 
(such  as  it  was)  to  the  crown.  He  was,  indeed, 
the  nearest  heir,  after  Richard  III.  had  murdered 
his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  except  their 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  Richard  himself.  The  popular 
detestation  against  Richard's  crimes  was  so  great 
in  England,  that  H,  while  residing  abroad  and 
be3.ring  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  invited 
to  invade  England,  and  rescue  it  from  the  tyrant. 
On  the  7th  of  August  1485,  he  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  and  marched  across  the  country  to  Bos- 
worth,  in  Leicestershire,  where  a  battle  took  place 
on  the  22d  of  August,  in  which  Richard  was  slain. 
H.  now  ascended  the  tjxrone.  His  reign  was  troubled 
by  several  impostors  claiming  the  crown :  first, 
Lambert  Simnel,  a  joiner's  son,  who  professed  to  be 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  proclaimed  king  in  Ireland, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  in  1487,  taken  prisoner, 
and  turned  into  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen  by 
H.,  who  had  a  talent  for  turning  everything  to  the 
most  profitable  purpose ;  second,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  boy  Buke  of  York,  who 
had  not  been  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  Richard  III., 
and  was  patronised  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  supported  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  but  was 
finally  captured ;  and  third,  Ralph  Wulford,  who 
also  pretended  to  be  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  carrying  his  enterprise  far,  being  almost 
at  once  taken  and  hanged  in  1499.  In  this  year  H., 
apparently  to  free  himself  from  further  trouble  from 
pretenders,  had  Warbeck,  whom  he  had  pardoned, 
and  the  tru.e  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  youth  who  had 
known  captivity  only  all  his  days,  convicted  of  a  plot 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and  executed.  The  execution 
of  the  latter  is  the  chief  blot  in  H.'s  conduct,  but 
his  execution  of  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  helped  him 
to  the  throne,  alao  shewed  a  callous  heart.  Indeed 
this  king  was  cunning  and  selfish,  but  prudent  and 
not  intemperate  in  revenge  or  in  any  vice  except 
avarice,  which  led  liim  to  sell  oflSces  and  pardons, 
commuting  sentences  passed  by  his  corrupt  and 
infamous  Exchequer  judges,  Empson  and  Dudley. 
His  avarice  kept  him  from  engaging  in  foreign  war, 
a  very  smaU  quarrel  with  Prance  being  aU  that  he 
attempted  in  that  way.  It  also  kept  bim  from 
returning  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who 
had  married  his  son  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  a 
boy  of  14,  just  before  he  died,  and  led?  him  to 
betroth  her  to  his  next  son,  who  became  Henry 
VIII.,  a  betrothal  from  which  flowed  most  important 
consequences.  He  married  his  eldest  daughter, 
Margaret,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  foreseeing  that 
it  might  bring  about  a  union  of  the  crowns,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  prudent 
schemes  of  his  reign.  His  wife  having  died,  he 
was  engaged  looking  out  for  another  for  himself, 
with  a  "large  dowry,  when  he  died  of  consumption, 
on  April  22,  1509.  Bacon  wrote  a  history  of  his 
reign,  in  which  he  represents  him  as  a  wise  king, 
but  does  not  conceal  his  avarice,  explaining  it  rather 
by  observing  that  the  necessities  and  shifts  of  other 
great  princes  abroad  set  off  to  him  the  felicity  of 
full  coffers.  Hume  reckons  his  reign  '  the  dawn  of 
civility  and  science '  in  England.  Bacon  says,  that 
in  it  '  justice  was  well  administered,  save  when  the 
king  was  partie.'  Some  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  and  the  preceding  reign  by  a  volume  of  state- 
papers,  recently  published  by  Longman. 

HENRY  VIII.,  King  of  England,  second  son  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  was  born  in 
1491.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in 
1502,  he  became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  In 
his  twelfth  year,  he  was  betrothed  to  his  brother's 
widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  sister  of  Phfiip  I.  of 
Spain,  thus  early  commencing  a  union  afterwards 
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so  fertile  in  evil-fortune.  On  his  father's  death, 
in  1509,  H.  was  found  to  possess  many  accomplish- 
ments with  no  practical  ability.  Leaving  Dudley 
and  Empson,  the  instruments  of  his  father's  economic 
extortions,  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  popular  indignation, 
he  proceeded  to  squander  his  treasures  to  his  own 
high  satisfaction,  and  to  the  great  content  of  his 
people.  He  indolently  allowed  his  ininisters  to 
manage  everything  for  him,  even  to  his  marriage 
with  Catharine.  But  if  he  Imew  nothing  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  he  could  speak 
several  languages  with  ease;  and  if  he  despised 
domestic  business,  never  was  there  a  monarch  who 
presided  more  gracefully  in  the  court,  or  behaved 
more  gallantly  at  the  jousts  or  in  the  hunting-field. 
His  tastes  were  otherwise  innocent  enough.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  music  and  of  display,  and  he 
indulged  in  no  other  excess  than  that  of  physical 
exercise,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  exhausting  four  or 
five  horses  in  the  field  in  one  day.  It  is  especially 
noteworthy,  that  the  early  years  of  the  king  were 
spent  with  scarce  a  stain  on  the  purity  of  his  life. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  England 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  period,  indeed, 
was  not  an  eventful  one.  In  the  beginning  of  it 
(1513)  there  were  two  short  wars — one  with  France, 
in  which  Teroueuue  and  Tournay  were  taken,  and 
one  with  Scotland,  in  which  the  victory  of  Elodden 
was  won.  The  following  years  were  of  that  calm 
which  comes  before  the  storm.  Wolsey  was  then 
minister ;  and  from  1515,  when  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  York  and  chancellor,  tiU  his  fall  in  1529, 
he  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  government,  and  it 
was  the  best  governed  portion  of  H.'s  reign.  The 
foreign  policy,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat  tortuous, 
guided  to  some  extent,  perhaps,  by  the  aspirations 
of  the  cardinal  to  the  triple  crown;  and  it  may 
be  that,  in  his  home-government,  Wolsey  often 
exhibited  a  Jesuitical  preference  for  accomplishing 
honest  ends  by  dishonest  means.  The  country, 
notwithstanding,  was  kept  free  from  foreign  embar- 
rassments, and  at  home  justice  was  administered. 

Of  the  king,  it  cannot  be  said  that  during  this 
period  he  did  anything  of  consequence.  When 
satiety  and  diminished  means  had  checked  the' 
pursuits  of  his  youth,  he  had  betaken  himself  to 
those  well-known  theological  studies  which  earned 
for  him  (1521)  the  honour  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
His  book,  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments, 
against  Luther,  although  a  work  of  some  erudition, 
contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tions it  touched.  Timidity  in  examining  received 
opinions  was  accompanied  by  corresponding  vigour 
in  denouncing  those  who,  possessed  of  more  courage, 
had  proceeded  from  examination  to  dissent. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  these  theologiSal 
studies  with  the  origin  of  the  suit  between  H.  and 
Catharine.  The  joyous  temperament  of  H.  had 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  had  come  discontented 
gloom.  In  his  now  superstitious  mind  the  fancy 
dwelt,  that  the  early  deaths  of  all  his  male  children 
had  been  the  judgment  of  Providence  on  some  sin. 
From  these  dark  thoughts  the  queen  had  not  the 
power  of  weaning  him.  Older  by  six  years  than 
he  was,  her  beauty  had  faded,  and,  haughty  in  her 
manners,  she  exacted  all  the  stately  etiquette  of 
the  Spanish  court  from  one  who  had  at  no  time 
felt  for  her  more  affection  than  was  due  to  a  bride 
selected  for  him  by  others.  The  nation,  too,  had 
grown  dissatisfied  with  the  union.  The  prospect  of 
a  succession  left  to  be  disputed  around  the  person  of 
a  girl — the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  the  immediate 
heiress  to  the  throne— was  viewed  with  anxiety. 
Men  remembered  the  horrors  of  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  feared  that  their  children  might  sec 
them  repeated.     The  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
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H.'3  marriage  ■with  his  brother's  widow,  which  had 
been  started  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  was 
one  certain  to  be  revived  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
A  strange  mixture  of  public  spirit,  religious  or 
superstitious  feeling,  and  selfish  desire,  now  deter- 
mined H.  to  seek  a  divorce. 

In  suing  for  the  divorce,  the  king  unexj)ectedly 
found  a  zealous  assistant.  Wolsey  saw  in  it  a 
means  of  detaching  England  from  the  alliance  with 
Spain,  odious  to  him  as  the  power  that  thwarted 
his  ambition,  and  ruled  the  papacy  whUe  pretending 
to  obey  it.  Already  his  acute  mind  saw  that  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  was  decaying.  Enthu- 
siast as  he  was,  he  believed  he  could  restore  it. 
While  sounds  of  reformation  were  echoing  from 
Germany  from  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church, 
Wolsey,  almost  alone  in  England,  saw  the  danger ; 
but  he  believed  there  was  strength  enough  within 
the  church  to  accomplish  her  own  amendment,  and 
he  trusted  now  that  the  lost  affections  of  the  people 
might  be  brought  back  by  a  gracious  exercise 
of  the  dispensing  power,  freeing  them  from  n,  felt 
danger.  Already  the  active  schemer  had  arranged 
that  when  the  work  was  done,  the  king  should  marry 
a  daughter  of  France,  converting  an  old  enemy  into 
a  strong  ally.  With  such  ends  in  view,  Wolsey 
(1527)  prosecuted  the  divorce  before  Clement. 

The  pope  found  himself  in  difficulty.  On  the 
one  hand,  Francis  I.  supported  England ;  on  the 
other,  Charles  V.  threatened.  Clement  pursued  the 
traditional  policy  of  Rome,  and  temporised.  To  gain 
time,  he  issued  a  commission  to  Cardinal  Campeggio 
and  to  Wolsey  to  try  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Wolsey's  fair  projects  were  rendered  impossible. 
Anne  Boleyn  had  been  for  many  years  about  court, 
and  when  H.'s  conscience  grew  too  scrupulous 
to  permit  his  cohabiting  longer  with  Catharine, 
Anne  lived  constantly  with  him.  When  the  king 
announced  his  intention  of  marrying  her,  Wolsey's 
desire  for  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  The  con- 
nection promised  little  to  the  nation,  and  he  himself 
had  every  reason  to  dislike  her,  as  her  relatives 
belonged  to  those  reformers  who  sought  reform 
from  without,  and  as  such  religious  sympathies  as 
could  find  a  place  in  her  frivolous  mind  leaned  also 
to  the  new  learning.  He  was  now  as  anxious  to 
procrastinate  as  Clement.  The  legates'  court  had 
bee'n  opened,  argument  had  been  heard ;  but  on 
one  excuse  or  another,  judgment  was  delayed,  till 
the  changeable  Clement  revoked  the  commission, 
and  (1529  A.D.)  advocated  the  cause  to  Home. 

The  revocation  of  the  papal  commission  to  try 
the  divorce  question,  virtually  ended  the  papal 
power  in  England,  and  the  steps  that  follow  are 
merely  the  working  out  of,  inevitable  results. 
Wolsey,  suspected  on  the  best  of  grounds  of  having 
thwarted  the  divorce,  was  deprived  of  power,  and  a 
new  ministry  was  formed  (October  1529),  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  laymen  held  the  highest  places. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  chancellor.  The  chief  adviser 
of  the  king  was  Wolsey's  old  servant,  Cromwell. 
Parliament  was  called,  and  the  members,  finding 
that  royal  approbation  was  now  given  to  their 
complaints,  made  out  a  formal  fist  of  grievances 
against  the  clergy.  Their  humble  petition  to  his 
majesty  set  forth  how  the  bishops  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  episcopal  revenues,  and  how  they 
converted  everything,  from  the  powers  of  the  dio- 
cesan courts  downwards,  into  a  means  of  extorting 
money.  The  king  solemnly  sent  the  document 
to  convocation,  and  while  the  reply  was.  under 
consideration,  the  Commons  proceeded.  Bills  were 
passed,  with  little  opposition,  dealing  with  what 
were  wont  to  be  thought  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters,  such  as  fixing  the  fees  to  be  exacted  in 
the  probate  courts,  and  abating  some  peculiarly 


obnoxious  imposts  made  in  performing  the  last 
ceremonies  for  the  dead.  Parliament  touched 
the  clergy  more  closely  still  when  they  forbade 
them  to  follow  secular  employments,  or  to  hold 
pluralities,  and  enjoined  them  to  live  in  their 
parishes  and  perform  their  duties.  These  bills 
passed  the  Lower  House  with  little  opposition ;  in 
the  Upper  House,  where  the  spiritual  lords  were 
numerous,  they  passed  with  difficulty.  The  king 
gave  his  assent  willingly.  ,  When  the  bills  became 
law,  they  were  received  by  the  people  with  great 
satisfaction. 

Though  these  measures  were  significant  enough 
of  what  might  foUow  from  his  refusal,  the  pope  still 
delayed.  Time  was  suffered  to  wear  on,  and  nothing 
made  progress  except  the  unpopularity  of  the  clergy. 
Rome  still  shewing  no  symptoms  of  yielding,  the 
king's  political  necessities  again  made  him  a  reformer, 
and  that  of  a  very  unscrupulous  kind.  He  imposed 
a  heavy  fine  on  the  clergy,  imder  an  old  statute, 
for  having  recognised  the  legatine  authority  of 
Wolsey  without  express  royal  sanction.  Going  still 
further,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  declared  himself 
the  head  of  the  church,  and  induced  the  clergy  to 
recognise  the  title  in  consideration  of  his  graciously 
remitting  a  portion  of  their  fine  (22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15). 

Parliament  having  again  met  (1530),  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  king's  disposition  still  more  to 
limit  the  clerical  power.  The  clergy  had  long  ago 
forced  the  state  to  give  up  to  them  the  right  to  try 
their  brethren  when  accused  of  crimes.  Their  theory 
was,  that  he  on  whom  consecration  had  wrought 
its  mystic  office,  was  too  high  for  the  secmar 
arm.  The  practice  was,  that  every  one  who  claimed 
the  character  of  clerk,  from  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  church  to  the  crowds  of  mendicant  friars, 
escaped  vfith  small  fines  after  committing  the  gravest 
crimes.  Parliament  was  thought  to  have  gone  far 
when  it  enacted  that  all  below  the  rank  of  priest 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  the 
realm.  The  same  parliament  passed  other  acts, 
regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  making  stricter  provisions  against  bequests  to 
the  church. 

These  measures,  bold  and  unusual  as  they  were, 
affected  Home  only  indirectly.  As  it  was  evident 
that  something  to  be  more  closely  felt  was 
requisite,  one  of  the  pope's  highest  and  most 
lucrative  privileges  was  attacked.  The  pope  had 
long  maintained  that  no  high  ecclesiastical  dignity 
could  be  conferred  without  his  approval,  and  in 
return  for  granting  it,  he  received  the  first  year's 
fruits  of  the  benefice.  These  payments,  called 
annates,  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  increased  even 
beyond  its  legitimate  amount  by  the  dishonourable 
expedient  of  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  none 
but  very  old  men.  A  bill  passed  both  Houses 
abolishing  these  payments  (23  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20). 
To  make  the  measure  serve  its  purpose  more 
effectually,  power  was  given  to  the  king  to  call  it 
into  effect  at  any  future  time,  while  the  hope  was 
privately  held  out  that  this  power  would  not  be 
exercised  if  the  divorce  were  granted. 

While  such  measures  were  being  passed,  it  may 
be  believed  that  Sir  Thomas  More  held  office  with 
pain  and  reluctance.  Finding  at  last  his  influence 
powerless  to  restrain  the  advancing  tide  of  secu- 
larism, he  resigned,  and  a  ministry  was  formed 
(1532)  of  which  Cromwell  was  now  the  nominal  as 
well  as  real  head.  The  new  ministry  were  prepared 
to  push  measures  of  reform  as  far  as,  the  temper  of 
the  king  and  the  nation  would  permit.  They  desired 
nothing  better  than  an  open  rupture  with  Pome. 
H,  on  the  other  hand,  exhausted  every  effort  of 
diplomacy  to  preserve  the  affiance  with  the  church. 
Embassies,  intrigues,  plots  of  all  kind,  in  Paris  and 
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Eome,  abounded  in  endless  confusion  at  this  time, 
making  it  impossible  to  determine  the  immediate 
cause  of  tbe  separation,  long  since  certain  to  ensue. 

In  tbe  beginniag  of  1533,  H.,  either  impatient  at 
the  long  delay,  or  as  others  say,  and  as  the  dates 
render  not  improbable,  discovering  that  an  Ulioit 
intercourse  he  carried  on  with  Anne  Boleyn  had 
resulted  in  her  pregnancy,  was  privately  married 
to  her.  "Within  thi'ee  months  afterwards,  the  mar- 
riage was  made  public ;  and  to  complete  matters, 
Cranmer,  recently  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, held  a  court,  as  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  England,  and  pronounced  sentence  of 
divorce,  declaring  the  marriage  of  H.  and  Catharine 
to  have  been  null  from  the  beginning.  In  England 
these  doings  were  accompanied  by  much  rejoicing, 
and  the  king's  former  taste  for  pageantry  revived 
in  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of  crowning  his  new 
queen. 

The  news  produced  other  effects  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  When  the  news  of  the  marriage  reached 
the  Vatican,  H.  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
papal  court.  He  refused,  and  appealed  to  a  general 
counciL  When  Cranmer's  sentence  reached  Eome, 
the  pope  at  once  declared  it  Ulegal,  and  soon  after, 
almost  closed  the  door  for  further  negotiation  by 
rejecting  the  appeal  to  the  council.  The  next  steps 
on  each  side  were  taken  almost  simultaneously. 
The  English  parliament  met,  and  under  Cromwell's 
guidance,  far  outdid  its  predecessors.  It  passed  an 
act  entirely  abolishing  the  papal  authority  \i'ithin 
the  realm  (24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12),  giving  the  king,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  power  to  call  the  act  into 
operation  when  he  pleased.  It  then  settled  the 
succession  on  the  issue  of  Anne  Boleyn,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  Catharine.  Scarcely  had  these 
measures  passed,  when  news  came  from  Rome 
that  the  pope  had  pronounced  judgment  in  the 
long  pending  divorce  case,  finding  H.'s  marriage  to 
Catharine  to  have  been  valid.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing, H.  called  into  operation  the  act  abolishing  the 
pope's  authority. 

H.  having  as  yet  done  comparatively  little  to 
forfeit  his  early  popularity,  the  sympathy  of  most 
was  with  him  in  the  steps  taken  against  those 
of  his  subjects  who  were  disaffected  with  these 
changes.  Among  these  steps,  however,  were  some 
not  easily  defended,  even  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  times.  Minor  victims  fdl  unheeded,  but 
aU  Europe  was  shocked  when  More  and  Fisher 
(Bishop  of  Eochester)  were  put  to  death  for 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  succession,  and 
to  admit  the  king's  right  to  the  headship  of  the 
church.  Even  Henry's  ally,  Francis  I.,  remon- 
strated. The  worst  efiect  of  the  cruelty  was  the 
ahenation  of  the  German  Protestants,  who  ever 
afterwards  held  aloof  from  H.  in  spite  of  all  Crom- 
well's efforts  to  cement  an  alliance.  After  this  and 
other  similar  acts,  which  were  not  unfrequent,  it 
may  be  said  that  H.  never  again  received  human 
sympathy.  He  pursued  his  course,  however,  aided 
by  those  irom  whom  the  dust  of  the  conflict  con- 
cealed his  cruelty. 

The  state  of  the  monasteries  having  long  been  a 
public  scandal,  CromweU  (1535)  sent  a  commission 
to  examine  them.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  the 
commission,  parliament  abolished  the  smaller  monas- 
teries, which  happened  to  be  at  once  the  weakest 
and  the  worst  {27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28).  The  disbanded 
monks  made  a  large  addition,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected;  and  to 
create  further  discontent,  the  swarms  of  vagabonds 
who  had  subsisted  on  the  monastic  alms  were 
suddenly  thrown  for  support  on  the  yeomen. 

The  disaflfection  burst  out  in  the  rebellion  known 
as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  (1536).   Crowds  who  had 
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collected  in  Lincolnshire  with  hardly  a  definite  aim, 
dispersed  on  the  promise  of  redress  in  a  parliament 
to  be  held  at  York.  Eedress,  however,  came  not, 
and  the  crowds  again  gathered,  this  time  under 
more  skilful  leaders,  and  with  more  definite  pur- 
poses. The  king's  forces  sent  against  them  were 
insufficient.  The  whole  of  the  north  of  England 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Their  grievances 
were  a  strange  medley.  Complaints  of  the  law 
regarding  the  tenure  of  land  were  mixed  with 
complaints  that  low-born  men  (such  as  CromweU) 
advised  the  king,  that  the  monasteries  were  being 
dissolved,  and  that  the  old  faith  was  being  altered. 
H.,  through  certain  commissioners,  again  negotiated 
with  the  insurgents,  and  terms  were  agreed  on,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  a  general  amnesty, 
the  benefit  of  which,  however,  Aske  and  the  other 
leaders  did  not  receive.  The  suppression  of  this 
rebellion  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  (in  1537) 
of  the  larger  monasteries  (31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13). 

In  the  midst  of  these  civil  commotions,  two 
events  took  place  both  bearing  on  the  Eeformation, 
but  of  very  different  import.  An  order  in  council 
(1537)  appointed  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  that  all  might  read 
it.  But  as  if  to  correct  the  idea  that  every  one 
was  thus  to  have  the  right  of  judging  for  himself 
in  religious  questions,  an  act  of  uniformity  was 
passed.  H.  having  now  broken  with  many  old 
■professions,  reduced  his  new  professions  to  a  creed, 
to  be  enforced  by  penalties,  rf  more  rational  means 
should  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  nation.  Certain 
articles  of  rehgion  were  drawn  up,  and  after  some 
modifications,  were  framed  into  those  known  as  the 
'bloody  six  articles.'  The  statute  (31  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  14)  containing  these  articles — named,  with  much 
simpUoity,  '  An  act  for  abolishing  diversity  of 
Opinions' — is  very  brief,  but  very  formidable.  The 
doctrines  were  substantially  those  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.  The  articles  made  no  pretensions 
to  form  a  complete  or  systematic  creed ;  they 
embodied  the  points  as  to  which  most  oonJSict  of 
opinion  prevailed ;  and  formidable,  indeed,  were  the 
sanctions  enforcing  them.  Whoever  denied  the 
first  article  (that  embodying  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation)  was  to  be  declared  a  heretic,  and 
burned  without  opportunity  of  abjuration ;  whoso 
spoke  against  the  other  five  articles  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  forfeit  his  property;  and  whosoever 
refused  to  abjure  his  first  offence,  or  committed  a 
second,  was  to  die  like  a  felon.  To  this  act  Crom- 
weU himself  feU  a  victim.  He  had  been  sUent  in 
face  of  the  combination  which  carried  it ;  but 
having  secretly  used  all  his  influence  as  a  member 
of  government  to  thwart  its  execution,  by  staying 
proceedings  and  giving  pardons,  he  lost  H.'s 
confidence,  and  was  put  to  death. 

The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  H.  were  disturbed 
with  small  wars  with  Scotland  and  France,  inimical 
to  progress.  He  died  on  28th  January  1547, 
unhonoured,  unmourned ;  and  yet  few  rejoiced,  for 
his  poHcy  had  left  England  so  divided  at  home, 
so  friendless  abroad,  that  no  man  could  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future. 

The  character  of  H.  has  of  late  been  discussed  at 
greater  length  than  the  subject  deserved.  The 
mere  recital  of  the  occurrences  of  his  private  life 
is  sufficient  to  justify  most  of  the  infamy  which 
tradition  has  attached  to  his  name.  The  divorce  of 
Catharine  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn  have 
already  been  told.  Within  a  short  time  after  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Elizabeth, 
H.'s  affection  for  Anne  ceased.  He  suspected  her — 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  ground — of  adul- 
tery, and,  after  a  hurried  trial,  had  her  condemned 
and  executed  (1536).    On  the  day  after  the  execution, 
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he  married  Jane  Seymour,  against  whom  nothing 
more  is  known  than  that  she  was  the  king's  partner 
in  this  revolting  proceeding.  Jane  Seymour  died 
(1537)  in  giving  birth  to  Edward  VI.  The  story  of 
Anne  of  Cleves  follows.  The  marriage,  a  poUtioal 
one,  arranged  by  Cromwell  to  connect  H.  with 
the  German  Protestants,  was  unfortunate  from  the 
beginning.  H.  was  deceived  as  to  her  personal 
attractions,  and  (1540)  obtained  a  divorce  to  free 
himself.  His  fifth  wife,  Catharine  Howard,  was 
(1541)  within  a  few  mouths  divorced  and  executed 
for  an  adultery  well-enough  established.  His  sixth 
wife,  Catharine  Parr,  siu-vived  him,  and  so  the 
catalogue  ends.  Passing  from  the  domestic  circle 
to  that  of  his  immediate  associates,  H.  is  found 
as  incapable  of  friendship  as  he  was  either  of 
feeling  or  of  evoking  love.  He  had  three  great 
ministers — Wolsey,  More,  and  Cromwell — all  men 
of  high  talent .  and  worth,  and  all  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  king,  yet  all  in  the 
hour  of  need  thrown  aside.  '  Disease  and  a  broken 
spirit  saved  Wolsey  from  a  worse  fate ;  but  it  is 
httle  wonder  that  every  Catholic  should  detest  the 
memory  of  him  who  sent  More  to  the  scaffold  for 
adhering  to  opinions  which  he  himself  had  held 
shortly  before,  or  that  Protestants  should  execrate 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  violated  justice  and 
consistency  to  put  to  death  the  first  great  Protestant 
minister.  K  such  were  the  mercies  he  vouch- 
safed to  those  who  were  with  him,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  how  he  dealt  with  those  who  were  against 
him.  Claims  of  political  necessity  cannot  excuse 
the  cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  every  relative 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  from  the  aged  Countess  of  SaUs- 
b\iry  to  lesser  victims.  It  may,  however,  be  safely 
admitted,  that  tradition  has  exaggerated  H.'s  cruel- 
ties— that  there  is  no  truth,  for  example,  in  the 
tale  which  gives  73,000  as  the  number  of  executions 
in  Ms  reign ;  and  it  may  be  fitrther  admitted,  that 
he  did  not  wantonly  commit  murders — that  he  had 
always  before  him  in  his  crimes  some  object,  either 
of  misconceived  justice,  or  of  policy;  but  after 
allowing  for  everything,  enough  remains  to  explain 
the  universal  detestation  in  which  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have  combined  to  hold  his  name. 

HENRY  II.,  King  of  France,  was  bom  in  1518 ; 
married  Catharine  de'  Medici  in  1533 ;  succeeded 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  in  1547.  The  money  which 
his  father  left  was  rapidly  squandered  among  his 
favourites  and  mistresses.  A  revolt  in  Guienne, 
where  the  people  had  risen  against  the  gaheleurs,  or 
collectors  of  the  salt-duty,  was  the  first  event  that 
roused  the  king  and  court  from  their  slothful  ease. 
This  disturbance  was,  however,  speedily  put  down, 
by  Montmorency.  Through  the  influence  of  the : 
Guises,  whose  sister,  the  dowager-queen  of  James  V., 
sought  the  aid  of  France  to  support  her  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  English  government, 
a  French  alliance  was  cemented  with  Scotland, 
and  war  declared  against  England,  which  began 
in  1550  with  the  recovery  of  Boulogne,  and  ended 
in  1558  with  the  taking  of  Calais,  after  that  city 
had  been  210  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh. 
Curiously  enough,  while  the  king  tried  to  put 
down  heresy  with  fire  and  sword  at  home,  he  made 
treaties  of  aUianoe  vrith  the  German  reformers, 
and  sent  an  army  of  38,000  men  to  aid  Maurice 
of  Saxony  against  the  emperor  ;  and  taking  the 
command  in  person,  made  himself  master  of  Toul 
and  Verdun,  while  Montmorency,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  seized  upon  Metz.  After 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  (1556),  and  the  division 
of  his  vast  empire  between  his  brother  Ferdinand 
and  his  son  Philip  II.,  H.  seized  the  opportune 
occasion  of  attacking  the  Netherlands  and  Italy 
before  Philip  II.  had  time  to  consolidate  his  newly 


acquired  powers,  but  the  results  of  this  step  were 
disastrous  to  France  at  every  point.  In  Italy,  the 
attack  on  Naples,  made  by  Guise  at  the  head 
of  20,000  men,  utterly  failed  through  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  pope,  and  the  energetic  advance  of 
Alva ;  while  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  French  under 
Montmorency  sustained  a  total  defeat,  in  1557,  at 
St  Quentin,  where  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry 
were  either  slain  or  taken  captive  by  the  troops  of 
Philip,  who  were  commanded  by  Philibert-Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

These  reverses  were  followed  by  the  treaty  of 
ChMeau-Cambresis  (1559),  in  which  H.  agreed,  in 
exchange  for  the  restoration  of  Ham,  St  Quentin, 
and  Castelet,  and  the  liberation  of  Montmorency, 
to  resign  nearly  all  his  conquests  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Piedmont,  and  Southern  Italy,  including 
190  fortresses  and  strongholds.  Shortly  after,  he 
was  mortally  but  accidentally  wounded  in  a  tour- 
nament by  Count  Montgomery,  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, and  captain  of  his  guard.  He  died  10th 
July  1559. 

HENEY  IIL,  the  third  son  of  Henry  IL  and 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  was  bom  in  1551,  and 
succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IX.  in  1574  On  the 
death  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  he  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  and  his  first 
campaign,  fought  in  his  16th  year,  was  signalised 
by  two  decisive  victories,  gained  over  the  Pro- 
testants at  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  In  1573,  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen-regent  secured  to  him  the 
election  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland.  He  failed, 
however,  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  Polish 
nobles ;  and  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  fled  by  ni^t  from  Cracow,  and  on 
his  return  to  France,  was  proclaimed  king  of  that 
country.  His  mother  and  the  Guises  had  Uttle  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  him  to  continue  the  religious 
civU  war.  The  union  of  the  Protestants  vrith  the 
party  of  discontented  nobles,  headed  by  the  king's 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alengon,  compelled  the  alarmed 
sovereign  to  grant  the  former  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  various  other  rights.  This  exas- 
perated the  Catholic  party,  who,  headed  by  Henry 
of  Guise,  formed  the  confederation  known  as  the 
Sainte  Ligue,  the  object  of  which  was  not  merely 
to  assert  the  undivided  supremacy  of  Catholicism, 
but  also  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  throne  to 
Guise,  and  civil  war  again  and  again  burst  out 
with  renewed  violence. 

H.  availed  himself  of  his  intervals  of  quiet  to 
indulge  his  own  vicious  propensities ;  and  while  his 
mother  ruled  the  state,  and  the  Guises  were  under- 
mining his  throne,  his  days  and  nights  were  spent 
in  an  alternation  of  the  most  dissolute  excesses,  and 
the  wildest  outbreaks  of  fanaticism.  One  day  he 
might  be  seen  passing,  to  the  sound  of  music,  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  young 
men  as  efieminate  as  himself,  known  as  the  Mignons, 
and  surrounded  by  parrots,  monkeys,  and  pet  dogs, 
while  the  next  day  he  and  his  companions  would 
shew  themselves  clad  in  a  penitent's  dress,  wearing 
masks,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  scourges,  with 
which  they  flagellated  one  another  as  they  sang 
aloud  penitential  psalms. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1588 
finally  aroused  the  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  declared  the  people  to  be  reheved 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  and  the 
Leaguers  dissolved  the  parliament.  H.,  who  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
— ^his  mother  had  just  died — was  distracted  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  position ;  and  in  his  perplexity  at 
hearing  that  Guise's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
had  been  declared  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
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of  Navarre.  The  newly  reconciled  kings  advanced 
at  the  head  of  40,000  Huguenots  on  Paris,  which, 
although  gallantly  defended  by  Mayenne,  would 
probably  have  had  to  capitulate,  had  not  the 
current  of  events  been  suddenly  checked  through 
the  agency  of  a  fanatical  young  dominican-brother, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  who,  on  1st  August  1589, 
on  pretence  of  having  important  tidings  to  com- 
municate to  H.,  killed  him  by  plunging  a  knife 
into  his  body.  The  murderer  was  slain  on  the 
spot  by  the  royal  guard,  and  his  victim  died  the 
following  day,  after  having  declared  his  kinsman, 
Henry  Bourbon  of  Navarre,  his  successor. 

HENRY  IT.,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
surnamed '  The  Great,'  and  '  The  Good,'  was  born  in 
Beam  in  1553.  H.  was  the  third  son  of  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre  and  Beam.  His 
father's  death  placed  him  under  the  sole  control  of 
his  mother  and  grandfather,  at  whose  court  he  was 
trained  to  the  practice  of  knightly  and  athletic 
exercises,  and  inured  to  the  active  habits  and  rude 
fare  common  to  the  Bemais  mountaineers.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  was  careful 
to  select  learned  men  holding  her  own  tenets  for 
his  instructors ;  and  having  discovered  that  a  plot 
was  brooding  to  remove  him  to  Spain  by  force,  to 
train  him  in  the  Cathohc  faith,  she  conducted  him, 
in  1569,  to  La  Rochelle,  and  presented  hini  to  the 
assembled  Huguenot  army,  with  whom  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Jarnac.  H.  was  now  chosen 
chief  of  the  Protestant  party,  although,  on  account 
of  his  youth,  the  principal  command  was  vested 
in  Coligny  (q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  defeats 
which  the  Huguenots  had  experienced  in  this  cam- 
paign, the  peace  of  St  Germain  which  followed 
was  apparently  most  advantageous  to  their  cause, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  H.  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the 
sister  of  Charles  IX.  After  much  opposition  on 
the  part  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1572, 
two  months  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen 
Jeanne,  which  was  probably  diie  to  poison,  and 
within  less  than  a,  week  of  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  It  had  been  originally  intended 
that  H.  was  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends  and 
co-religionists ;  but  his  life  was  spared  on  condition 
of  his  professing  himself  a  Catholic.  Three  years  he 
remained  at  the  French  court,  virtually  a  prisoner ; 
but  at  length,  in  1576,  H  contrived  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  queen-mother,  and  escaped  to  the 
camp  of  the  Huguenots  in  Aleujon,  where,  having 
revoked  his  compulsory  conversion,  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  by  his  address  gained 
several  signal  advantages,  which  constrained  the 
king  to  consent  to  a  peace  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  reformers.  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  (late  Alenjon)  gave  H.  the  rank  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood-royal,  of  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown,  while  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  in 
1589,  made  him,  in  right  of  the  Salic  law,  and  as 
the  nearest  hneal  male  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  France,  rightful  king  of  France.  As  a 
Protestant,  lying  under  the  ban  of  papal»excom- 
munication,  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation ;  and  finding  that  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine 
and  Savoy,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  were  prepared, 
each  on  his  own  account,  to  dispute  his  claims,  he 
retired  to  the  south  until  he  could  collect  more 
troops  and  obtain  reinforcements  from  England 
and  Germany.  His  nearly  hopeless  cause,  however, 
gradually  gained  strength  through  the  weakness  and 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Liguists,  who,  in  their 
anxiety  to  circumvent  the  ambitious  designs  which 
Philip  II.  cherished  in  favour  of  his  daughter  (niece 
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of  Henry  III.),  notwithstanding  her  exclusion  by 
the  SaHo  law,  proclaimed  the  aged  Cardinal  Bourbon 
king,  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thus  still  further  complicated 
the  interests  of  their  party.  In  1590,  H.  won  a 
splendid  victory  over  Mayenne  at  Ivry.  In  1593, 
the  assembly  of  the  States-general,  by  rejecting 
the  pretensions  of  Philip  II.,  and  insisting  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Salic  law,  smoothed  H.'s  way 
to  the  succession,  although  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  never  have  been  generally  acknowledged  had 
he  not,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  and  minister,  De 
Rosny,  afterwards  Duke  de  Sully  (q.  v.),  formally 
professed  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  ceremony  of  his  recantation  of  Protestantism, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  St  Denis 
in  July  1593,  filled  the  Catholics  with  joy,  and  was 
followed  by  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  kingdom,  including  even 
Paris,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him  in  1594.  The 
civil  war  was  not,  however,  wholly  put  down  till 
four  years  later.  In  the  same  year,  1598,  peace  was 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  which  restored  to  the  latter  many  import- 
ant places  in  Picardy,  and  was  otherwise  favourable 
to  the  French  king;  but  important  as  was  this 
event,  it  was  preceded  by  a  stiU  more  memorable 
act,  for  on  the  15th  April,  H.  had  signed  an  edict  at 
Nantes,  by  which  he  secured  to  Protestants  perfect 
hberty  of  conscience,  and  the  administration  of 
impartial  justice.  H.  was  now  left  at  liberty  to 
direct  his  attention  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
organised through  the  long  continuance  of  civil 
war.  The  narrow-minded  policy  that  had  been 
followed  during  the  preceding  reigns  had  left  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  capital  very  much  at 
the  mercy  of  the  civic  governors  and  large  landed 
proprietors,  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  general 
administrative  vigilance,  arrogated  almost  sovereign 
power  to  themselves,  raising  taxes,  and  exacting 
compulsory  services.  These  abuses  H.  completely 
stopped,  and  by  making  canals  and  roads,  and  thus 
opening  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  to  traffic  and 
commerce,  he  established  new  sources  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  for  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  The 
mainspring  of  these  improvements  was,  however, 
the  reorganisation  of  the  finances  under  SuUy,  who, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  reduced  the  national 
debt  from  330  millions  to  50  milhous  of  livres, 
although  arrears  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  20 
millions  were  remitted  by  the  king  during  that 
period.  On  the  14th  May,  the  day  after  the  corona- 
tion of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  when 
about  to  set  out  to  commence  war  in  Germany, 
H.  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  named  RavaiUac. 
Nineteen  times  before  attempts  had  been  made 
on  his  life,  most  of  which  had  been  traced  to  the 
agency  of  the  papal  and  imperial  courts,  and  hence 
the  people,  in  their  grief  and  consternation,  laid 
Ravaillac's  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  same  influ- 
ences. The  grief  of  the  Parisians  was  weU-nigh 
delirious,  and  in  their  fury  they  wreaked  the  most 
horrible  vengeance  on  the  murderer,  who,  however, 
had  been  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
H.'s  implacable  foes,  notwithstanding  the  many 
concessions  which  he  made  to  their  order. 

Time  has  strengthened  the  high  estimate  which 
the  lower  classes  had  formed  of  their  favourite  king, 
for  although  his  faults  were  numerous,  they  were 
eclipsed  by  his  great  qualities.  Inordinate  love  of 
women  was  his  worst  fault,  and  the  cause  of  much 
evil  in  his  own  and  succeeding  reigns,  for  his 
prodigality  and  weak  indulgence  to  his  favourite 
mistresses,  Gabrielle  d'Estrges  and  Henrietta 
d'Entragues,    and    his   affection    for   the    natural 
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child;^  whioh  tliey  bore  him,  were  s,  soaudai  to  the 
nation,  and  a  source  of  impoverishing  embarrass- 
ment to  the  government.  As  authorities  in  regard 
to  Henry  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  in  addition  to  the  general 
histories  of  France,  the  following  works  may  be 
consulted :  Anquetil,  JSsprit  de  la  Ligue;  Petitot's 
Collection  of  MSmoires  ;  De  la  Saussaye,  f/isiotVe  cZe 
Blois;  Documents  de  VHUt.  de  France;  Matthieu, 
Hist,  de  Henri  IV.;  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  De 
Thou,  D'Aubigug,  Pasquier,  Duplessis-Moruay ; 
Oapefigue,  Hist,  de  la  SSforme  ei  de  la  Ligue; 
PgrSfixe,  Hist,  de  Henri  IV. 

HENRY  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  of  the 
Salo-Franoonian  line,  and  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad  II.,  was  born  in  1017,  elected  king  of  the 
Germans  in  1026,  Duke  of  Bavaria  ia  1027,  Duke  of 
Swabia  and  Burgundy  in  1037,  succeeded  his  father 
as  emperor  in  1039,  and  died  in  1056.  H.,  who 
was  possessed  of  natural  abilities,  which  had  been 
cultivated  as  far  as  the  age  permitted,  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  and  efficient  rulers  of  Germany. 
By  his  vigour  he  maintained  his  ascendency  not- 
withstanding the  encroachments  of  the  church  and 
the  subordination  of  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
Having  summoned  a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  influence  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy,  by  his  judicious  reconciliation  of 
antagonist  parties,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  a 
new  pope,  Clement  II.,  and  thus  brought  to  an  end 
the  scandalous  dissensions  which  were  disturbing 
Christianity  through  the  intrigues  of  three  rival 
popes,  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  III.,  and  Gregory  IV. 
By  his  energetic  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  he  gained  opportunities  of  adding  new  terri- 
tories to  the  imperial  states,  for  having  retaHated 
on  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  for  the  hostilities  which  he 
had  carried  on  against  the  Poles  during  the  intestine 
disorders  of  P(3and,  his  decisive  successes  com- 
pelled the  Bohemian  duke  to  acknowledge  himself 
vassal  of  the  empire ;  while  H.'s  campaign  against 
Hungary  had  a  similar  result,  terminating  in  1047 
in  the  recognition  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
emperor  over  the  kings  of  Hungary.  He  also  secured 
powerful  vassals  in  Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquerors 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

H.  devoted  the  short  intervals  of  peace  which  he 
enjoyed  to  the  eradication  of  numerous  abuses  in 
the  church,  but  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  reform 
were  secretly  frustrated  by  HUdebrand,  afterwards 
Gregory  VII.  (q.  v.) ;  and  on  the  sudden  death  of 
H.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned,  the 
papal  chair  was  found  to  have  already  entered 
upon  decisive  measures  for  its  emancipation  from 
imperial  influence.  H.  distinguished  himself  as 
the  zealous  promoter  of  learning  and  the  arts, 
especially  music.  He  also  founded  numerous  mon- 
astic schools,  over  which  he  placed  learned  monks 
of  Brittany,  and  built  ■  several  churches,  and  the 
cathedrals  of  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Spires,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  was  interred. 

HENRY  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  former,  was  born  in  1050,  elected 
■  king  of  the  Germans  in  1054,  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  crowned  emperor  1084,  and  died  1106. 
As  he  wjis  only  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  uie  regency  was,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  latter,  confided  to  the  child's  mother, 
Agnes  of  Poitiers.  H.'s  perpetual  quarrels  with 
■the  Saxon  princes  and  peers  occupied  his  best 
years,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  subse- 
quent troubles  and  mortifications  which  have  given 
a  memorable  interest  to  his  history.  Unhappily 
for  Mm,  he  was  induced  in  1074,  after  having 
suffered  defeat  and  various  insults  at  the  hands 
of  his  Saxon  vassals,  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for 


his  intervention;  and  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  only 
too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in 
the  matter,  despatched  plenipotentiaries  to  settle 
the  diflierences  in  Saxony,  and  avaihng  himself  of 
the  occasion  to  prosecute  his  own  plans,  commanded 
the  king  to  abstain  from  the  sale  and  granting  of 
benefices  while  this  quarrel  was  pending.  Before 
these  directions  reached  Germany,  H.  had,  however, 
settled  his  own  affairs  by  defeating  the  Saxon  insur- 
gents in  a  great  battle  at  Hohenburg,  taken  their 
princes  captive,  and  rebuilt  all  the  strongholds 
which  they  had  dismantled ;  while  his  councillors 
had  prosecuted  a  vigorous  business  in  the  inter- 
dicted sale  of  benefices.  H.  not  only  approved  their 
conduct,  but  responded  to  the  pope's  remonstrances 
on  the  subject,  and  his  summons  for  his  appearance 
at  Rome,  by  declaring,  through  an  assembly  of 
German  bishops  and  abbots,  wmch  met  at  Worms 
in  1076,  that  the  pontiff  was  deposed.  Gregory  VII. 
retaliated  by  excommunicating  and  deposing  H., 
and  absolving  his  subjects  from  all  future  obedienoe 
towards  him.  The  king  at  first  made  light  of  the 
sentence,  but  when  he  found  his  vassals  and 
princes  gradually  falling  away  from  their  alle- 
giance, wnile  the  electors  held  a  diet  in  which  they 
aeolared  that  unless  the  ban  were  removed  within 
a  twelvemonth,  they  would  deprive  him  of  the 
crown,  he  submitted ;  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
faithful  consort  and  their  eldest  son,  he  hastened, 
under  grievftus  difficulties,  in  midwinter,  to  Italy, 
where  he  sought  the  pope.  For  three  days  in 
January  1077,  H.,  barefooted,  and  clothed  only 
in  the  haircloth  shirt  of  a  penitent,  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  without  the  castle  gates  of  Canossa, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  before 
the  pontiff  consented  to  remove  the  ban  of  excom- 
munication. 

After  this  event,  H.'s  courage  and  resentment 
speedily  revived ;  and  having  found  adherents  among 
the  Lombards,  he  began  a  conflict  against  the 
papal  power,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
investiture,  in  which  he  was  generally  successful. 
Gregory  again  excommunicated  H.,  who,  as  usual, 
retaliated  by  electing  a  new  pope,  Clement  III. 
Hastening  over  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome. 
Gregory  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
and  H.  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  emperor 
by  the  anti-pope;  but  finding  that  Hermann  of 
Luxemburg  had,  during  his  absence,  been  elected 
king  of  Germany,  he  nastily  left  Rome  to  regain 
his  lost  power.  For  the  third  time  H.  crossed 
the  Alps  in  1090,  and  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
raising  the  fortunes  of  his  friend,  Clement  III., 
taken  Mantua,  and  gained  many  victories  over  the 
Guelphic  princes  and  their  favourite  pope.  Urban 
II.,  when  he  suddenly  learned  that  his  son  Conrad 
had  joined  his  enemies,  and  been  crowned  king  at 
Monza.  H.'s  despair  on  hearing  of  these  acts  of 
rebellion  nearly  imsettled  his  reason,  and  having 
retired  to  one  of  his  Lombard  castles,  he  remained 
for  several  years  in  seclusion ;  but  at  length  rousing 
himself  from  Lis  lethargy,  he  returned  in  1096  to 
Germany,  where  the  princes  and  people  now  vied 
with  one  another  to  shew  him  their  sympathy  and 
good-will.  By  his  own  request,  his  second  son, 
Henry,  'was  elected  king  of  the  Germans,  and  his 
successor  in  the  empire.  This  prince,  however, 
having^been  induced  to  rise  against  his  father  by 
Pope  Pascal  II.,  took  him  prisoner,  and  forcibly 
compelled  him  to  abdicate.  The  emperor  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  found  friends  and  safety 
at  Liege,  where  he  died,  August  7,  1106,  while 
preparing  another  army  to  continue  the  struggle. 
See,  for  the  lives  of  Henry  III.  and  IV.,  Adamus 
Bremensis,  Historia  Ecclesiastka ;  Sismondi,  Italian 
Hepublics;   and  Europe  during  tlie  Middle  Ages; 
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Schmidt,  Histoire  des  Allemands;   Soltl,  H.  IV- 
Kaiser  und  Konig  der  Deutschen. 

HENBY,  surnamed  The  Navigator,  a  famous 
Portuguese  prince,  the  fourth  son  of  John  I.,  king 
of  Portugal,  was  born  at  Oporto  in  1394,  and  first 
distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in 
1415.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  town  of  Sagres,  in  Algarve,  not  far 
from  Cape  St  Vincent;  and  while  prosecuting  the 
war  against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  his  sailors  reached 
paxts  of  the  ocean  which  the  navigation  of  the 
time  had  long  supposed  to  he  inaccessible.  The 
grand  ambition  of  H.  was  the  discovery  of  unknown 
regions  of  the  world.  At  Sagres  he  erected  an 
observatory,  to  which  he  attached  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youthful  scions  of  the  nobility  in  the 
sciences  necessary  to  navigation.  Subsequently,  he 
despatched  some  of  his  pupUs  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Madeira  Islands  in  1418.  H.'s  thoughts  were 
now  directed  towards  the  auriferous  coasts  of  Guinea, 
of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Moors ;  and  iu  1433, 
one  of  his  mariners  sailed  round  Cape  Nun,  until 
then  regarded  as  the  furthest  point  of  the  earth, 
and  took  possession  of  the  coasts  as  far  south  as 
Cape  Bojador.  Next  year,  H.  sent  out  a  larger  ship, 
which  reached  a  point  120  miles  beyond  Cape 
Bojador;  and  at  last,  in  1440,  Cape  Blanco  was 
reached.  Up  to  this  period,  H.  had  heme  all  the 
expense  of  these  voyages  himself ;  henceforth,  self- 
supporting  societies  were  formed  under  his  patron- 
age and  guidance,  and  what  had  formerly  been  the 
aSair  of  a  single  individual,  now  became  the  passion 
of  a  whole  nation.  But  H.  did  not  slack  personally 
in  his  efforts.  In  1446,  his  captain,  Nuno  Tristan, 
doubled  Cape  Verd  iu  Seuegambia,  and  in  1448, 
Gonzalez  Vallo  discovered  three  of  the  Azores.  H. 
died  in  1463,  after  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  his  mariners  had  reached  as  far  south  as 
Sierra  Leone.  See  Wappaus,  Untersuchwngen  iiher 
die  Geogr.  Entdechmgen  der  Portugiesen  unter  H., 
deni  Seefahrer  (Giitt.  1842).  See  also  Barros  and 
Candido  Lusitano,  whose  Vida  do  Infante  don 
Henrico  was  translated  into  French  by  the  AbbS 
Couruand  (Paris,  2  vols.  1781). 

HENEY,  surnamed  The  Lioit,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
is  the  most  notable  German  prince  of  the  12th 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Proud, 
and  was  bom  in  1129.  When  only  ten  years  of 
age,,  he  lost  his  father  by  poison,  and  for  the  next 
seven  years,  his  mother,  Gertrude,  and  his  grand- 
mother, Kiohenza,  ruled  his  paternal  donunions, 
while  his  uncle,  Welf  (Gudf),  administered  the 
hereditary  fiefs  of  Bavaria.  In  1146,  Henry  himself 
t()ok  the  reins  of  government,  and  at  the  diet  of 
Frankfurt,  in  the  following  year,  he  demanded  of 
the  Emperor  Conrad  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his 
father.  This  was  refused,  and  Henry  at  once,  in 
concert  with  his  uncle,  had  recourse  to  arms ;  but 
his  efforts  were  crushed  by  the  energetic  measures  of 
Conrad.  After  the  death  of  this  emperor,  however, 
Bavaria  was  given  up  to  him  by  his  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.  His  possessions  now  extended 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  EastphaHa  and  Westphalia,  with 
Engem,  and  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony  from  the 
Ehme  to  the  Elbe,  acknowledged  his  authority. 
The  greater  part  of  Bavaria  belonged  to  him  as  a 
hereditary  fief,  while  his  Itahan  vassals  in  the 
Gueltic  dominions  beyond  the  Alps  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  in  1157.  In  1166,  under 
the  direction  of  Hartwig,  Archbishop  of  Bremen, 
a  league,  comprising  the  bishops  of  Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt,  and  Hildesheim,  and  the  markgrafs 
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of  Thuringia  and  Brandenburg,  was  formed  a^^inst 
him ;  but  the  capture  of  Bremen,  and  the  storming 
of  Oldenburg  by  H,  paralysed  its  designs.  About 
this  time  he  separated  from  his  first  .wife,  and 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England, 
soon  after  which  event  he  undertook  an  expedition 
to  Palestine.  During  his  absence,  his  enemies  were 
not  idle,  and  even  the  Emperor  Frederick  displayed 
a  decided  want  of  good  faith,  conduct  which  H., 
some  time  after  his  return,  shewed  he  had  not  for- 

fotten,  by  quitting  the  imperial  army  during  an 
taKan  campaign,  and  thereby  causing  Frederick  to 
lose  the  battle  of  Legnano,  and  forcing  him  to  con- 
clude a  disadvantageous  treaty.  The  emperor  was 
indignant,  and  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  in  1178,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  duke.  The  numerous  enemies 
of  the  latter  again  combined  against  him;  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  three  different  diets,  and 
refusing,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
By  1182  his  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that 
he  was  forced  to  ask  mercy  of  the  emperor  at 
Erfurt ;  but  aU  that  he  could  get  was  permission  to 
retain  his  hereditary  territories  of  Brunswick  and 
Limeburg,  and  even  this  was  on  the  condition  of 
his  going  into  exile  for  three  years.  H.,  in  conse- 
quence, betook  himself  with  his  family  to  England, 
but  returned  to  Brunswick  iu  1184,  where  he  lived 
quietly.  On  the  departure  of  Frederick  for  Pales- 
tine in  1188,  H.  was  again  necessitated  to  withdraw 
to  England,  but  returned  iu  1189,  and  after  a  year's 
fighting,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  him  and 
his  enemies,  by  which  a  portion  of  his  former  terri- 
tories was  restored  to  hiiri.  He  died  at  Brunswick 
in  1195.  H.  was  a  brave  and  generous  prince,  of 
indefatigable  activity,  but  obstinate  and  passionate. 
What  raised  him  above  the  princes  of  his  time  was 
his  efforts  to  advance  the  commerce,  industry,  and 
comfort  of  his  people,  and  to  foster  literature  and 
science.  Compare  Bottiger's  Heinrich  der  Lowe 
Serzog  der  Sachsen  und  Baiem  (Hannov.  1819). 

HENRY,  Matthew,  an  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine,  the  second  son  of  Philip  Henry,  one  of  the 
2000  ministers  who  left  the  Church  of  England  on 
the  passing  of  the  '  Act  of  Uniformity,'  was  bom  at 
Broad  Oak  Farmhouse,  in  Flintshire,  October  18, 
1662.  Having  qualified  himself  for  the  ministry, 
he  began  to  preach  in  June  1686,  and  in  1687  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  dissenters 
at  Chester,  where  he  continued  for  25  years.  In 
May  1712,  he  removed  to  a  charge  at  Hackney, 
near  London,  having  refused  two  previous  invita- 
tions from  the  same  congregation.  He  died  of 
apoplexy,  June  22,  1714,  wmle  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  his  old  friends  at  Chester.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  large  family  by  his 
second  wife.  His  principal  work  is  an  Exposition  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  5  vols,  folio,  1710, 
commenced  in  November  1704,  and  has  been  often 
reprinted.  He  lived  to  finish  only  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  remainder  was  completed  by  various 
ministers,  whose  names  are  given  in  some  of  the 
editions.  His  first  publication,  entitled  A  Discowrse 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Schism,  34  pages  duodecimo, 
appeared  anonymously  in  1689.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  father,  1696 ; 
A  Scripture  GatecMsm,  1702,  8vo;  ComSmicant's 
Companion,  1704,  8vo ;  Discourses  against  Vice  and 
Immorality,  1705 ;  A  Method  of  Prayer,  1710,  8vo  ; 
Family  Hymns;  numerous  sermons;  and  some 
reUgious  tracts.  His  miscellaneous  works  were 
republished  at  London  in  1830,  Svo. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  an  eminent  American  orator, 
was  bom  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  in  1736. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  nephew 
of  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian.    In  early 
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life,  H.  was  passionately  addicted  to  angling  and 
hunting,  and  seemed  too  indolent  to  apply  himseU 
to  any  regular  occupation.  He  managed,  however, 
to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  general  information,  and 
he  seemed  to  possess  by  intuition  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  in  all  its  various  phases. 
Having  failed  successively  in  'store-keeping'  and 
in  farming,  he  at  length  was  induced  to  try  the 
profession  of  law.  For  a  few  years  this  seemed 
to  promise  no  better  success  than  his  former  occu- 
pations had  done,  but  having  been  employed  in 
1755  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  against  an 
unpopular  tax,  his  peculiar  talent  seemed  suddenly 
to  develop  itsdf ;  his  eloquence,  untaught  except  by 
the  inspiration  of  native  genius,  thrilled  the  audience, 
and  held  it  in  rapt  attention  more  than  two  hours. 
Prom  that  moment  to  the  present  day  he  has  been 
universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  American 
orators.  He  was  a  zealous  patriot  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  one  oi  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  the  Virginia  legislature, 
when  that  state  was  deliberating  whether  or  not 
to  join  Massachusetts  in  forcibly  resisting  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  the  home-government.  H.  was 
a  delegate  to  the  first  general  Confess,  which 
met  at  Philaddphia  in  September  1774,  and  his 
voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  that 
assembly.  His  eloquence  on  that  occasion  is  said  to 
have  astonished  all  his  hearers.  In  1776,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  afterwards 
twice  re-elected.  In  1795,  Washington  appointed 
him  secretary  of  state.    He  died  in  1799. 

HENRY,  Egbert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  historian  and 
divine,  was  bom  at  St  Niaians,  in  Stirlingshire, 
February  18,  1718.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  from  1768  tiU  his  death  in  1790, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
|in  that  city.  His  .ffistory  of  Great  Britain  ore  a  New 
^Kom — ^the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
nW,^and  the  sixth  in  1793,  after  his  death — is  a 
respectable  performance,  and  the  'new  plan'  on 
which  it  professes  to  be  written — viz.,  that  of 
embracing  the  social  aspects  of  successive  periods, 
and  thus  tracing  the  progress  of  civilisation  in 
Great  Britain — was  unquestionably  an  improvement 
on  anything  that  had  been  done  before;  but  the 
work  has  no  pretensions  to  critical  acumen  or 
even  strict  accuracy,  and  consequently  is  now  of 
little  value. 

HENRY,  WnxiAM,  F.RS.,  an  eminent  chemist, 
was  born  in  1774  in  Manchester,  and  died  in  1836 
at  Pendlebury  near  that  city.  After  studying 
medicine  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  under  the 
guidance  of  Drs  Percival  and  Ferriar,  H.  attended 
the  lectures  of  Black,  Gregory,  &c.,  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  session  1795—1796.  After  an  interval  of 
several  years,  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  superintending  a  chemical  business  which  had 
been  established  by  his  father,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  1805,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  from  that  university  in  1807. 
Erom  that  time  till  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  allied  subjects  of  chemistry 
and  medicine.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  papCTS 
in  the  PhJOosaphical  Transactions  (chiefly  on  the 
chemistry  of  the  gases) ;  and  his  Elements  of  Expe- 
rimental Chemist^,  in  two  volumes,  which  was 
published  in  1799,  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in 
1829,  an  almost  unparalleled  success  for  a  purely 
scientific  work.  H.,  Hke  Dr  WoUaston,  made  the 
results  of  Science,  obtained  by  the  most  original  a,nd 
difficult  researches,  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  few  persons  have  contributed  more 
effectually  by  the  appUcation  of  their  discoveries  to 
the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.    The 


Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  him  and  to  Dalton  for  their  high 
scientific  character. 

HE'PAR  (Gr.  hepar,  the  liver)  is  the  name 
given  by  the  older  chemists  to  various  compounds 
of  sulphur,  from  their  brown,  liver-like  colour;  of 
these,  Hepar  sulphuris,  which  is  in  reality  a  mix- 
ture of  tersulphide  of  potassium  and  some  oxysalts 
of  potash,  is  the  best  known. — Hepatic,  belonging 
to  the  liver;  as,  hepatic  artery,  vein,  duet,  &c. — 
Hepatica.  This  term  has  been  given  by  writers 
on  materia  medica  to  medicines  which  affect  the 
liver  and  its  appendages.  The  hepatica  may  be 
employed  (1)  to  modify  the  secretion  of  bUe;  (2) 
to  remove  pain  of  the  liver  or  gall-bladder,  or  pain 
and  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts ;  or  (3)  to  relieve 
enlargements  and  other  affections  of  the  liver. 

HEPA'TICiE,  or  LIVERWORTS,  a  natural  order 
of  cryptogamous  plants,  included  among  mosses  by 
the  older  botanists.  They  have 
generally  a  leafy  stem;  more 
rarely  they  are  expanded  into 
a  leaf-like  form.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  of  two  kinds, 
antheriaia  and  pistUlidia,  as  in 
mosses ;  the  spore-cases  (cap- 
sules, matured  pistiUidia)  have 
no  operculum ;  open  when  ripe 
by  4—8  valves,  more  rarely  by 
teeth;  and  generally  contain, 
along  with  me  spores,  spiral 
filaments  called  elaters.  Each 
elater  consists  of  two  spiral 
fibres,  which,  whilst  the  spore- 
case  is  unbroken,  remain  coiled 
up  together  within  an  oval  cell; 
but  \nien,  by  the  breaking  of 
the  mature  spore-case,  the  outer 
pressure  is  removed,  their  elas- 
ticity bursts  their  cells,  and  as 
they  suddenly  extend  them- 
selves, they  aid  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  spores.  The  H.  are 
found  in  situations  generally 
similar  to  those  of  mosses ;  and 
are  widely  distributed  over  the 
globe ;  but  the  greater  number 
belong  to  warm  climates,  where 
they  often  grow  on  the  bark, 
and  even  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
Some  botanists  divide  H.  into 
three  orders,  Jangermannicuxce, 
MarcJiantiacece,  and  Ricciacece. 

HEPATI'TIS  (Gr.  Ji^ar,  the  Elater  and  Spores  of 
liver),  inflammation  of  the  Uver.         Marchantia : 
Hepatitis  is  a  rare  disease  in     a,  elater ;  6,  spores, 
temperate    latitudes,    and    in 
tropica]  climates  is  often  so  acute  and  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  to  admit  but  little  of  medical  treatment. 
It  is  indicated   by  pain  in   the    right    side  and 
shoulder,  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium  (see  AsDOUEK),  with  enlargement. of  the 
liver  as  detected  by  the  hand  and  by  percussion, 
often  vomiting,  always  fever,  with  more  or  less  loss 
of  appetite  and  a  foul  tongue.     Not  unfrequently 
there  is  Jaundice  (q.  v.).     The  disease  sometimes 
ends  in  abscesses,  which  may  require  to  be  opened 
externally.     The   treatment   is    complicated,    and 
cannot  be  ventured  upon  without  ^professional  assist- 
ance.   The  other  diseases  of  the  hver  will  be  treated 
of  under  Liver,  Diseases  op. 

HBPHiE'STtrS.    See  Vulcan. 

HB'PTAGON,  a  plane  figure  of  seven  sides  and 
seaien  angles ;  when  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
the  figure  is  a  regular  heptagon.    Geometers  have 
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liitherto  failed  to  discover  a  method  of  inscribing 
the  heptagon,  in,  or  of  circumscribing  it  about  a 
circle,  and  the  problem  is  behoved  by  many  to  be, 
like  'the  trisection  of  an  angle,'  impossible  of 
solution  by  the  ancient  geometry. 

HB'PTARCHY,  The,  is  the  name  given  to 
seven  kingdoms  said  to  have  been  established  by 
the  Saxons  in  England.  See  Ajiglo-Saxons.  The 
common  idea  is,  that  these  seven  kingdoms  were 
contemporaneous ;  but  all  that  can  be  safely  asserted 
is,  that  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  was 
peopled  by  various  tribes,  of  which  the  leading 
occupation  was  war ;  and  that  sometimes  one  was 
conquered,  sometimes  another.  At  no  time  was 
there  a  counterpoise  of  power  among  seven  of  them, 
so  that  they  could  be  said  to  have  a  separate, 
much  less  an  independent  existence.  Still,  seven 
names  do  survive  (some  authorities  adding  an 
eighth).  The  king  of  the  one  that  had  the  for- 
tune to  be  most  powerful  for  the  time  being,  was 
styled  Bretwalda  or  ruler  of  Britain,  but  in  most 
instances  the  power  of  this  supposed  ruler  beyond 
the  limits  of  lus  own  territory  must  have  been  very 
small.  Under  Egbert,  Wessex  rose  to  be  supreme, 
and  virtxially  swaUowed  up  the  others.  The  following 
is  a  brief  account  of  the  seven  kingdoms  commonly 
said  to  have  formed  the  Heptarchy : 

1.  Kent,  aftei?  the  battle  of  Creccanford,  in  which 
4000  Britons  were  slain,  was  abandoned  by  the 
Britons,  and  became  the  kingdom  of  their  con- 
querors, a  band  of  Jutes,  who  had  come  in  446  A.D. 
to  serve  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Plots,  as  mercenaries, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who 
were  little  other  than  pirates.  Hengist  became 
king  of  Kent,  and  his  sou  Eric  or  Aesc  silcoeeded 
him,  and  from  him  his  descendants,  the  kings  of 
Kent,  were  called  Aescingas.  In  796,  Kent  was  con- 
quered by  Cenwulf ,  king  of  Mercia ;  and  about  823 
both  were  conquered  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  appointed  his  son  Ethelwulf  Hng  of  Kent, 
which  hereafter,  though  separate  in  name,  was 
really  subordinate  to  Wessex. 

2.  Sussex,  jjartially  conquered  about  477,  and 
wholly,  before  491,  by  EUa  the  Saxon,  who  was  the 
first  bretwalda  of  Britain.  Sussex  submitted  to 
Egbert  of  Wessex  in  828,  and  his  son  Athelstane 
governed  it  under  him. 

3.  Wessex,  though  fluctuating  in  extent,  as  all 
the  kingdoms  did,  included  Siurrey,  Hants,  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  part  of  Cornwall.  It  was  foimded  about  494 
by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  his  son,  '  Ealdormen '  or 
leaders  of  the  '  old  Saxons.'  King  Egbert,  who 
returned  from  a  flight  to  Gaul  in  800,  and  ruled 
from  that  year  till  his  death  in  836,  was,  as  a 
conqueror,  the  most  successful  of  all  these  Saxon 
kings.  When  he  died,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  sous,  Ethelwulf  and  Athelstane,  the 
former  taking  Wessex  Proper,  and  the  latter  Kent, 
Essex,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Another  Athelstane, 
who  succeeded  in  925  to  Mercia  and  Wessex,  con- 
quered Exeter,  and  assumed  Northumbria,  exacted 
tribute  from  the  Welsh,  and  some  formal  submission 
from  the  Britons  of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  Danes 
and  Scots.  He  appears  occasionally  to  have  held 
witenagemdtes  or  Saxon  parliaments  of  subordi- 
nate chiefs  {snireguU),  and  at  one  of  these,  Constan- 
tine,  king  of  Scotland,  appeared  as  a  subregulus. 
But  Athelstane  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor,  Alfred  the  Great,  belong  to  the  history 
of  England,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Saxon  states  and 
kings  after  Egbert. 

4.  Essex,  which  comprised  also  Middlesex,  if  ever 
independent,  was  so  about  530  A.  D. ;  but  early 
in  the  7th  c.  it  became  subject  to  Mercia,  and  fell 
with  it  to  Wessex  in  823.    This  state  and  Sussex 
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and  Wessex  were  founded  by  the  old  Saxons ;  the 
remaining  three  by  the  Angles  who  came  from 
Holstein,  and  gave  their  name  to  England. 

5.  Northumbria  consisted  of  Bernicia  and  Deira, 
which  were  at  first  separate  and  independent  states. 
The  former  comprised  Northumberland  and  all 
Scotland  south  of  the  Forth,  and  was  founded  by 
Ida  about  560.  The  latter  comprised  Cumberland, 
Durham,  York,  and  Lancaster,  and  was  founded  by 
EUa  the  Angle  about  the  same  date.  These  two 
were  united  about  655,  and  as  Northumbria,  they 
submitted  to  Egbert  in  829. 

6.  East  Anglia,  comprising  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge,  was  founded  about  571  by  TJffa,  and 
from  him  its  kings  were  named  Uffingas.  In  883,  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Danes,  and  was  only  restored 
to  Saxon  rule  by  Athelstane  in  925. 

7.  Mercia  included  the  counties  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  founded 
by  Crida  or  Creoda  in  585.  Three-quarters  of  a 
century  later,  it  was  conquered  for  a  time  by 
Northumbria,  but  it  recovered  its  independence,  and 
retained  it  until  Egbert  subdued  it.  Canute  the 
Dane  had  it  and  Northumbria  ceded  to  him  in  1016, 
just  before  Edmund  Ironside's  death  allowed  him  to 
become  king  of  England,  and  the  Danes  to  obtain 
the  ascendency  over  the  Saxons,  for  which  they 
had  been  striving,  at  intervals,  for  five  generations. 
Compare  Palgrave's  JRise  and  Progress  of  the  English 
GommonweaUh  (2  vols.  Lond.  1832). 

HERA.     See  Jiwo. 

HERACLEI'A,  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aoiris  (the  modern 
Agri),  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
river  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  was  fotmded 
about  432  B.C.,  and  although  under  the  Romans 
it  became  a  prosperous,  important,  and  refined 
city,  it  never  acquired  any  historical  prominence. 
When  it  fell  into  decay,  is  not  known,  but  at  the 
present  day  httle  more  remains  to  mark  its  site 
than  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
besides  a  large  number  of  coins,  ranking  among 
the  very  finest  relics  of  antiquity,  there  have  been 
discovered  certain  bronze  tables,  known  as  the 
Tabulce  Heracleenses,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Lex 
Julia  Munidpalis  (45  B.  c),  and  forming  one  of  the 
principal  authorities  for  a  knowledge  of  the  numi- 
cipal  law  of  ancient  Italy.  This  inscription  has 
been  pubUshed  by  Muratori,  Savigny,  and  others. 

HBRACLBI'D^.  This  term  means,  in  its  widest 
sense,  all  'the  descendants  of  Heracles'  (Hercules), 
of  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  district  of  Greece, 
but  is  specially  applied  to  those  adventurers  who, 
founding  their  claims  on  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  great  hero  (to  whom  Zeus  had  promised 
a  portion  of  the  laud),  joined  the  Dorians  in  the 
conqxiest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There  were  five 
different  expeditions,  the  last  and  greatest  occurring 
eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  leaders  of 
this  last  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristo- 
demus,  sons  of  Aristomachus.  They  defeated  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestes,  and  grandson  of  Agamemnon, 
and  thus  gained  possession  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
Mycenae.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  quickly 
submitted  to  them,  and  they  then  proceeded  to 
divide  the  spoU.  Argos  fell  to  Temenus;  Lacedjemon 
to  Procles  and  Eurystheus,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus  ; 
and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes.  This  story  of  the 
return  of  the  Herachdie  touches  on  the  historical 
period,  and  though  there  is  much  of  fable  and 
tradition,  yet  there  seems  to  be  also  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  the  records.— See  Miiller's 
Dorians,  ThirlwaU's  and  Grote's  Greece. 

HERACLEI'TUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  born 
at  Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  flourished  about  500 
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B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  much,  and  to 
have  been  very  sorrowfully  impressed  with  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  fellow-creatures,  whence,  according  to 
old  traditions,  he  obtained  the  nickname  of  the 
'weeping  philosopher,'  in  contrast  to  Demooritus, 
'  tho  laughing  philosopher.'  He  died  at  the  age  of 
60.  The  result  of  Hi's  researches  and  meditations 
was  a  work  on  the  nature  of  things,  said  to  have 
been  entitled  Peri  Physeos  (On  Nature).  Such 
fragments  of  it  as  remain  were,  collected  and 
elucidated  by  Schloiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mann's  Musewm,  der  AUerthumswissenscliaftm  (vol.  i. 
part  3,  Berlin,  1805).  From  these,  it  appears  that 
he  considered  fire  to  be  the  iirst  prmcii^le  of  all 
phenomena,  and  the  original  substance  out  of 
which  they  have  all  been  evolved.  H.  was  neither 
a  very  original  nor  a  very  coherent  thiulcer,  and  his 
speculations  deserve  little  attention. 

HERA'CLIUS,  a  Byzantine  emperor  (610—641), 
of  splendid  but  fitful  genius,  was  descended,  from  a 
line  of  brave  ancestors,  and  was  born  in  Cappadocia 
about  575  A.  D.  His  father,  also  named  HeracUus, 
was  exarch  or  governor-general  of  Africa.  Regarding 
H.'s  youth  we  know  almost  nothing;  but  when 
upwards  of  thirty,  he  took  part  in  a  conspiracy 
(which  proved  successfid)  against  the  emperor 
Phooas,  whose  horrible  cruelties  had  made  him 
universaJly  detested.  In  610,  H.,  at  the  head  of  a 
fleet,  appeared  at  Constantinople  :  the  citizens  rose 
in  rebellion,  Phocas  was  beheaded,  and  H.  saluted 
emperor  in  his  stead.  His  feUow-oonspirators  were 
richly  rewarded.  The  condition  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  at  this  time  was  deplorable.  Factions  within 
and  the  barbarians  without  had  almost  reduced  it 
to  ruin,  so  that  years  elapsed  before  H.  could  put 
forth  any  vigorous  efforts  for  its  reorganisation. 
His  most  powerful  enemies  in  the  north  were  the 
Avari,  who,  in  619,  plundered  the  country  to  the 
very  gates  of  Constantinople,  nearly  captured  H. 
himself,  and  are  said  to  have  carried  vrith  them  to 
their  homes  beyond  the  Danube  250,000  prisoners. 
The  whole  western  empire  had  by  this  time  been 
seized  by  the  Slaves,  Lombards,  Visigoths,  and  other 
tribes;  but  by  far  the  most  alarming  conquests 
were  those  made  in  the  East  by  the  Persian  king, 
Chosrogs  II.  In  615,  Sarbar,  the  Persian  generju, 
stormed  and  plundered  Jerusalem.  The  same  fate 
befell  Alexandria  in  the  following  year,  after  which 
all  Egypt  yielded  to  the  victorious  Sarbar,  who  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Abyssinia.  By  stopping  the  export 
of  com  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople,  he  likewise 
caused  a  severe  famine  in  the  latter  city.  In  the 
same  year  (616),  the  Persians  besieged  and  captured 
Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople.  H.  at  first 
tried  to  negotiate  with  his  enemies,  but  flushed 
with  their  triiunphs,  they  refused,  and  even  put  his 
ambassadors  to  death.  Probably,  the  emperor,  who 
was  now  laying  his  plans  for  taking  a  magnificent 
revenge  on  the  Persians,  was  not  greatly  displeased 
at  their  refusal.  Having,  after  a  whole  year  of 
laborious  discipline,  organised  an  army  composed 
of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  he,  in  622,  shipped 
his  troops  at  the  Bosporus,  and  sailed  for  Cilicia. 
Having  landed,  he  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Issus, 
completely  routed  a  Persian  army  despatched 
against  him,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  passes 
of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  into  the  province 
of  Pontus,  where  his  soldiers  wintered.  In  624,  he 
crossed  Armenia,  conquered  several  of  the  Perso- 
Caucasian  countries,  and  reached  the. Caspian  Sea. 
Here  he  formed  an  alhance  with  the  khan  of  the 
Khazars,  who  ruled  over  the  sterile  regions  north 
of  the  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  river  Ural.  By  the 
assistance  of  these  and  other  barbarians,  he  attacked 
Media,  and  carried  his  arms  as  far  south  as  Ispahan. 
Before  going  into  winter-quarters,  he  again  utterly 
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defeated  the  main  body  of  the  Persians,  commanded 
by  ChosroSs  himself.  In  625,  H.  descended  from 
the  Caucasus  into  Mesopotamia,  and  thence  proceeded 
into  Cilicia,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement  took 
place  between  him  and  Sarbar;  the  Persians  were 
routed  with  immense  slaughter,  and  Sarbar  iled  to 
Persia.  During  the  next  two  years  (626 — 628),  the 
glory  of  H.  culminated.  He  carried  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  in  December 
627,  cut  to  pieces  the  forces  of  Bhazates,  the  Persian 

feneral,  near  the  junction  of  the  Little  Zab  and  the 
'igris.  An  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  A  few  days  after,  H.  took  Artemita 
or  Dastagerd,  the  favourite  residence  of  Chosroes, 
and  here  the  Arabic  historians  exhaust  hyperbole 
in  attempting  to  state  the  enormous  treasure  which 
the  Byzantine  emperor  captured.  Chosrogs  fled 
into  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death  by  orders 
of  his  son  and  successor  Siroes,  who  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  H,  by  which  the  Persians 
gave  up  all  their  former  conquests.  The  fame  of  H. 
now  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  ambassadors 
came  to  him  from  the  remotest  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West ;  but  a  new  and  terrible  enemy  suddenly 
arose  in  the  South.  The  Arabs,  filled  with  the 
ardour  of  a  new  and  fierce  faith,  had  just  set  out  on 
their  career  of  sanguinary  proselytism.  The  war 
begun  during  the  life  of  the  Prophet  himself,  was 
continued  by  his  successors,  Abubekr  and  Omar.  H. 
no  longer  commanded  the  Byzantine  forces  himself, 
but  wasted  his  days  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
partly  in  sensual  pleasures,  and  partly  in  vrretched 
theological  disputations.  His  mighty  energies  were 
quite  relaxed;  and  before  the  close  of  his  life, 
Syri^,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  caUfs.     H.  died  in  641. 

HB'KALD  (derivation  uncertain),  an  officer  whose 
duty  consists  in  the  regulation  of  armorial  bearings, 
the  marshalling  of  processions,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  ceremonies.  In  the  middle  ages, 
heralds  were  highly  honoured,  and  enjoyed  important' 
privileges ;  their  functions  also  included  the  bear- 
ing of  messages,  whether  of  courtesy  or  defiance, 
between  royal  or  knightly  personages ;  the  superin- 
tending and  registering  of  trials  by  battle,  tourna- 
ments, jousts,  and  all  chivalric  exercises ;  the  com- 
putation of  the  slain  after  battle ;  and  the  recording 
of  the  valiant  acts  of  the  falling  or  surviving  combat- 
ants. The  office  of  herald  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
origin  of  coat-armour.  The  principal  heraldic  officers 
are  designed  kings-of-arms  or  kings-at-arms,  and 
the  novitiates  or  learners  are  styled  pursuivants. 
Heralds  were  originally  created  with  much  cere- 
mony ;  they  are  now  appointed  by  the  Earl  Marshal 
in  England,  and  by  the  Lyon  King-of-Arms  in 
Scotland.  There  are  now  in  England  three  kings- 
at-arms,  named  by  their  offices  Garter,  Clarenoieux, 
andN'orroy;sixheralds — Somerset,  Chester,  Windsor, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  and  York ;  and  four  pursui- 
vants, called  Rouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  Blue  Mantle, 
and  Rouge  Croix.  The  heralds  have  no  official 
connection  with  the  districts  from  which  they  take 
their  titles,  and  there  have  been  at  different  periods 
other  heralds,  whose  titles  are  now  laid  aside ; 
heralds  extraordinary  have  also  sometimes  been 
created,  as  Edmonson,  by  the  title  of  Mowbray,  in 
1764.  In  Scotland,  the  principal  heraldic  officer  is 
the  Lyon  King-at-arms  ;  and  there  are  six  heralds 
— Snowdoun,  Albany,  Ross,  Rothesay,  Marohmont, 
and  Hay;  and  six  pursuivants — Unicorn,  Carrick, 
Kintyre,  Ormoud,  Dingwall,  and  Bute.  Ireland  has 
one  king-at-arms,  Ulster;  two  heralds,  Cork  and 
Dublin ;  and  two  pursuivants,  of  whom  the  senior 
bears  the  title  of  Athlone,  and  the  other  is  called 
the  pursuivant  of  St  Patrick. 
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The  official  costume  of  a  herald  consista  of  an 
embroidered  satin  tabard  or  snrcoat  of  the  royal 
arms,    and    a    collar    of    SS.    See   Kijtg-at-abms, 

PuKSUIViLNT,  HeBAEDS'  COLLEGE.   , 

HE'RALDEY  is  properly  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  multifarious  duties  devolving  on  a  herald 
(see  Herald)  ;  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  in 
■which  we  shall  here  consider  it,  it  is  the  science  of 
armorial  bearings.  After  occupying  for  ages  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  and  forming  an  important 
branch  of  a  princely  education,  the  study  of  heraldry 
fell,  in  later  times,  into  neglect  and  disrepute,  and 
was  abandoned  to  coach-painters  and  undertakers,  a 
degradation  owing  in  part  to  the  endless  tissue  of 
follies  and  mystifications  that  had  been  interwoven 
with  it.  Modem  criticism  has  rescued  heraldry 
from  the  pedantries  and  follies  of  the  heralds,  and 
imparted  to  it  a  new  interest,  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
historical  investigations. 

Though  we  have  instances  in  remote  times  of 
nations  and  individuals  distinguishing  themselves 
by  particular  emblems  or  ensigns,  nothing  that  can 
properly  be  called  armorial  bearings  existed  before 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  shields  of  the 
French  knights  in  the'  first  crusade  presented  a 
plain  face  of  polished  metal,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  heraldic  devices  having  been  in  use  in 
the  second  crusade  in  1147.  But  the  Anglo-Norman 
poet  Wace,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
12th  c,  mentions  devices  or  cognizances  as  being  in 
use  among  the  Normans,  'that  no  Norman  might 
perish  by  the  hand  of  another,  nor  one  Frenchman 
kUl  another;'  and  Wace  is  curiously  corroborated 
by  the  Bayeux  tapestry  of  the  12th  c,  where  there 
are  figures  of  animals  on  the  shields  of  the  invaders, 
while  the  Saxon  shields  have  only  borders  or  crosses. 
The  rude  devices  on  these  sMelds  have  nothing 
approaching  to  an  armorial  form  or  disposition,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  systematic^  heraldry  sprang  out 
of  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  assumed 
that  hereditary  character  which  is  essential  to  the 
idea  of  armorial  bearings.  Some  sort  of  armorial 
insignia  were  depicted  on  the  shields  used  in  the 
third  crusade,  which  took  place  in  1189 ;  and  in  the 
same  half  century  originated  the  flenrs-de-hs  of 
France  and  the  lions  of  England.  The  transmission 
of  arms  from  father  to  son  seems  to  have  been  fully 
recognised  in  the  13th  c,  and  in  the  practice  then 
introduced  of  embroidering  the  family  insignia  on 
the  surcoat  worn  over  the  hauberk  or  coat  of  mail, 
originated  the  expression  coat  of  arms.  Arms  were 
sirmlarly  embroidered  on  the  jupon,  cyclas,  and 
tabard,  which  succeeded  the  surcoat,  a  practice 
which  survived  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  when 
the  tabard  came  to  be  entirely  disused  except  by 
heralds,  who  stUl  continue  to  wear  on  their  tabards 
the  royal  arms. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  usage  of  arms 
grew  up  into  the  systematised  form  which  it  assumes 
in  the  works  of  the  estabhshed  writers  on  heraldry. 
The  principal  existing  data  for  tracing  its  progress 
are  Engliah  roUs  of  arms  yet  extant  of  the  times 
of  Heniy  III,  Edward  I.,  and  Edward  III.  The 
earliest  formal  treatises  date  no  further  back  than 
the  end  of  the  14th  c,  before  which  time  the  wliole 
historical  part  of  the  subject  had  been  obscured  by 
a  tissue  of  gratuitous  fictions,  which  has  misled 
most  subsequent  writers  up  to  a  very  recent  period. 
The  professors  of  the  science  represent  the  heraldry 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  as  equally  sharply 
defined  with  that  of  the  15th  and  16tn.  The  arms 
of  Wflliam  the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  are  described 
with  aU  their  differences  ;  arms  are  ascribed  to  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England,  to  Charlemagne,  and  even 
to  half-mythical  persons  and  heroes  of  classical 
times.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  this  fictitious 
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heraldry  understood  and  systematised  early  in  the 
14th  century.  The  arms  traditionally  considered  to 
be  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were  sculptured 
in  "Westminster  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

In  the  infancy  of  heraldry,  every  knight  assumed 
what  arms  he   pleased,  without   consulting  sove- 
reign or  king-at-arms.    Animals,  plants,  imaginary 
monsters,  thmgs  artificial,  and  objects  famihar  to 
pilgrims,  were  all  fixed  on;  and  whenever  it  was 
possible,  the  object  chosen  was  one  whose  name  bore 
sufficient  resemblance  in  sound  to  suggest  the'  name 
or  title  of  the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  early   arms    were   generally   armes  parlantes, 
though   the   allusion  has    in   many   cases    ceased 
to  be  intelligible  from  the  old  name  of  the  object 
being  forgotten.    The  charge  fixed  on  was  used  with 
great  latitude,  singly  or  repeated,  or  in  any  way 
which  the  bearer  chose,  or  the  form  of  his  shield 
suggested.  But  as  coats  of  arms  became  more  nume- 
rous, confusion  often  arose  from  different  knights 
adopting  the  same  symbol ;  and  this  confusion  was 
increased  by  a  practice  which  crept  in  of  sovereigns 
or  feudal  chiefs  allowing  their  arms,  or  part  of  them, 
to  be  borne  as  a  mark  of  honour  by  their  favourite 
followers  in  battle.     Hence  different  coats  of  arms 
came  in  many  instances  so  closely  to  resemble  each 
other,  that  it  was  imperative,  for  distinction's  sake, 
that  the  fancy  of  the  bearer  should  be  restrained, 
and  regulations  laid  down  regarding  the  number  and 
position  of  the  charges,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
animals  represented.      This   necessity  led,   in  the 
course  of  time,  to  the  systematisitig  of  heraldry,  a 
process  which  the  roUs  alluded  to  shew  us  was  going 
on  gradually  throughout  the  1,3th  and  14th  centuries. 
By  the  time  that  heraldry  was  consohdated  into  a 
science,  its  true  oi-igin  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  credulity  and  fertility   of  imagination  of  the 
heralds  led  them  to  invest  the  most  common  charges 
with  mystical  meanings,  and  to  trace  their  original 
adoption  to  the  desire  of  commemorating  the  adven- 
tures or  achievements  of  the  founders  of  the  families 
who  bore  them.     The  legends  ascribing  an   origin 
of  this  sort  to  the  early  armorial  bearings  have,  in 
nearly  all  instances  where  it  has  been  possible  to 
investigate  them,  turned  out  to  be  fabrications.     It 
was  oiily  when  heraldry  began  to  assume  the  dignity 
of  a  science,  that  augmentations  of  a  commemorative 
character  were  granted,  one  of  the  earliest  known 
instances  being  the  heart    added  to   the    coat   of 
Douglas,  in  commemoration  of  the  good  Sir  James's 
pilgrimage  vrith  the  heart  of  King  Robert.    After 
the  science  became  thoroughly  systematised,  aug- 
mentations and  new  coats  were  often  granted  with 
a  reference  to  the  supposed  symbolical  meanings  of 
the  charges. 

In  England,  the  assumption  of  arms  by  private 
persons  was  first  restrained  by  a,  proclamation  of 
Hemy  V.,  which  prohibited  every  one  who  had  not 
boriie  arms  at  Agincourt  to  assume  them,  except 
in  virtue  of  inheritance  or  a  grant  from  the  crown. 
To  enforce  the  observance  of  this  rule,  heralds'  visit- 
ations or  processions  through  the  counties  were  insti- 
tuted, and  continued  from  time  to  time  tiU  the  reign 
of  "William  and  Mary.     See  "V"isitation  of  Akms.' 

Jurisdiction  in  questions  of  arms  is  executed  by 
the  Heralds'  College  in  England,  the  Lyon  Court 
in  Scotland,  and  the  PoUege  of  Arms  in  Ireland. 
No  one  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  entitled  to 
bear  arms  without  a  hereditary  claim  by  descent,  or 
a  grant  from  the^  competent  authority ;  and  the 
wrongful  assumption  of  arms  is  an  act  for  which 
the  assumer  may  be  subjected  to  penalties.  See 
Heralds'  College,  and  Lyon  Cottet.  The  use 
of  arms,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  subjects 
the  bearer  of  them  to  an  annual  tax.  It  is  illegal 
to  use  without  authority  not  only  a  coat  of  arms, 
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but  even  a  crest.  Any  figure  or  device  placed  on 
a  heraldic  wreatli  (see  Webath)  is  considered  a 
crest  in  questions  with  the  Heralds'  Oollege  or  Lyon 
Court,  as  well  as  in  questions  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inland  Revenue.  It  shews  how  deeply 
the  passion  for  outward  distinction  is  implanted  in 
human  nature,  when  we  find  people  in  countries 
such  as  the  United  States,  where  all  differences  of 
rank  are  theoretically  repudiated,  assuming  heraldic 
devices,  each  man  at  his  own  hand. 

Besides  individuals,  communities  and  states  are 
entitled  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  heralds  have  classi- 
fied arms,  in  respect  of  the  right  to  bear  them, 
imder  the  following  ten  heads :  1.  Arms  of  dominion ; 
the  arms  borne  by  sovereigns  as  annexed  to  their 
territories.  2.  Arms  of  pretension,  which  sovereigns 
have  borne,  who,  though  not  in  possession,  claim  a 
right  to  the  territories  to  which  the  arms  belong. 
Thus,  England  bore  the  arms  of  France  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  till  1801.  3.  Arms  of  community ; 
the  arms  of  bishops'  sees,  abbeys,  universities,  towns, 
and  corporations,  4  Arms  of  assumption;  aims 
which  one  has  a  right  to  assume  with  me  approba- 
tion of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  it  is  said,  the  arms  of 
a  prisoner  at  war  may  be  borne  by  his  captor,  and 
transmitted  by  bim  to  his  heirs.  5.  Arms  of  patron- 
age; added  by  governors  of  provinces,  lords  of  the 
manor,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c.,  to  their  family 
arms,  as  a  token  of  superiority,  right,  or  jurisdiction. 

6.  Arms  of  succession,  borne  quartered  with  the 
family  arms  by  those  who  inherit  fiefs  or  manors, 
either  by  will,  entail,  or  donation.  Thus,  the  Dukes 
of  Athole,  as  having  been  lords  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
quarter  the  arms  of  that  island,  and  the  Duke  of 
Aigyle  quarters  the  arms  of  the  lordship  of  Lorn. 

7.  Arms  of  alliance,  taken  up  by  the  issue  of  heiresses, 
to  shew  their  maternal  descent.  8.  Arms  of  adoption, 
borne  by  a  stranger  in  blood,  to  fulfil  the  wUl  of  a 
testator.  The  last  of  a  family  may  adopt  a  stranger 
to  bear  his  name  and  arms  and  possess  his  estate. 
Arms  of  adoption  can  only  be  borne  with  permission 
of  a  sovereign  or  king-at-arms.  9.  Arms  of  con- 
cession ;  augmentations'  granted  by  a  sovereign  of 
part  of  his  royal  arms,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  a 
usage  which,  we  already  observed,  obtained  in  the 
earliest  days  of  heraldry ;  and  hence  the  prevalence 
among  armorial  bearings  of  the  lion,  the  fleur-de-lis, 
and  the  eagle,  the  bearings  of  the  sovereigns  of 
En^and  and  Scotland,  of  Rrance,  and  of  Germany. 
10.  Paternal  or  hereditary  arms,  transmitted  by  the 
first  possessor  to  his  descendants. 

A  coat  of  arms  is  composed  of  charges  depicted  on 
an  escutcheon  representing  the  old  kmghtly  shield. 
The  word  escutcheon  is  derived  from  the  French 
Scuason,  which  signified  a  shield  with  armorial 
bearings,  in  contradistinction  from  icu,  a  sliield 
generally.  The  shields  in  use  in  England  and  France 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  were  in  shape  not 
unlike  a  boy's  kite,  a  form  which  seems  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Sicilians ;  but  when  they 
became  the  recipients  of  armorial  bearings,  they 
were  gradually  flattened  and 
shortened.  From  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  >the  escutcheon  has 
been  most  frequently  repre- 
sented on  seals  as  of  something 
approaching  to  a  triangular-form, 
with  the  point  downwards,  the 
chief  exceptions  being  that  the 
shidd  of  a  lady  is  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  of  a  knight-banneret 
square.  To  facilitate  descrip- 
tion, the  surface  or  field  of  the 
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escutcheon  has  been  divided  into  nine  points '(fig.  I), 
technically  distinguished  by  the  following  names: 
A,  the  dexter  chief  point;  B,  the  middle  chief;  C, 


the  sinister  chief ;  D,  the  honour  or  ooUar  point ; 
E,  the  f  ess  point ;  F,  the  nombril  or  navel  point ; 
G,  the  dexter  base  point ;  H,  the  middle  base ;  and  I, 
the  sinister  base  point.  It  wUl  be  observed  that  the 
dexter  and  sinister  sides  of  the  shield  are  so  called 
from  their  position  in  relation  not  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  but  of  the  supposed  bearer  of  the  shield. 

Coats  of  arms  are  distmguished  from  one  another, 
not  only  by  the  charges  or  objects  borne  on  them, 
but  by  the  colour  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  field 
on  which  they  are  placed.  The  field  may  be  of  one 
colour,  or  of  more  than  one,  divided  by  a  partition 
line  or  liaes  varying  in  form.  The  first  thiag,  then, 
to  be  mentioned  m  blazoning  a  shield — that  is, 
describing  it  in  technical  language — is  the  colour,  or, 
as  it  is  heraldically  called,  tinckire  of  the  field. 
Tinctures  are  either  of  metal,  colour  strictly  so 
called,  or  fur.  The  metals  used  in  heraldry  are  two 
— gold,  termed  or,  and  silver,  argent — represented  in 
pamting  by  yeUow  and  white.  The  colours  are  five 
— ^red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple,  known  as  gules, 
azure,  sable,  vert,  and  purpure.  Metals  and  colours 
are  indicated  in  uncoloured  heraldic  engravings  by 
points  and  hatched  lines,  an  invention  ascribed  to 
Father  Silvestro  di  Petrasancta,  an  Italian  herald  of 
the  1 7th  cent)iry.   Or  (fig.  2)  is  represented  by  points ; 
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for  argent,  the  field  is  left  plain.  Gules  is  denoted 
by  perpendicular,  and  azure,  by  horizontal  lines; 
sable,  by  lines  perpendicular  and  horizontal  crossing 
each  other;  vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter 
chief  to  sinister  base;  purpure,  by  diagonal  liues 
from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  T'he  furs  were 
originally  but  two,  ermine  and  vair.  The  former  is 
represented  by  black  spots  resembling  those  of  the 
fur  of  the  animal  called  the  ermine,  on  a  white 
ground.  Vair,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ftir 
of  a  squirrel,  bluish-gray  on  the  back,  and  white  on 
the  belly,  is  expressed  by  blue  and  white  shields,  or 
beUs  in  horizontal  rows,  the  bases  of  the  white  rest- 
ing on  the  bases  of  the  blue.  If  the  vair  is  of  any 
other  colours  than  white  and  blue,  they  must  be 
specified.  Various  modifications  of  these  furs  were 
afterwards  introduced,  among  others,  ermines,  or 
ermine  with  the  field  sable  and  the  spots  argent ; 
erminites,  with  a  red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  black 
spot ;  pean,  with  the  field  sable,  and  the  spots  or  ; 
counter-vair,  or  vair  with  the  bells  of  one  tincture 
placed  base  to  base ;  and  potent  counter-potent,  vair 
with  crutch-shaped  figures  instead  of  bells. 

It  is  an  established  rule  of  heraldry  that  metal 
should  not  be  placed  on  metal,  nor  colour  on  colour ; 
a  rule  more  rigidly  adhered  to  in  English  than  in 
foreign  heraldry.  We  have  one  remarkable  trans- 
gression of  it  in  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem founded  by  the  Crusad,ers,  which  are  argent,  a 
cross  potent  between  fotr -crosses  or.  A  recog- 
nised exception  exists  wherever  a  charge  lies  over  a 
field  partly  of  metal  and  partly  of  colour,  or  where 
an  animal ,  is  (see  infra]  attired,  armed,  unguled, 
crowned,  or  chained  \rith  a  tincture  different  from 
that  of  his  body.  Marks  of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons, 
and  bordures  are  also  occasionally  exempted  from 
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the  general  rule,  being,  according  to  some  heralds, 
not  laid  on  the  shield,  but  cousv,  or  sewed  to  it. 

Everything  contained  in  the  field  of  an  escutcheon 
is  called  a  dmrge.  Charges  are  divided  by  heralds 
into  the  three  classes  of  honourable  ordinaries,  sub- 
ordinaries,  and  common  charges.  Under  the  name 
of  ordinaries  or  honourable  ordinaries  are  included 
certain  old  and  very  frequent  bearings,  whose  true 
peculiarity  seems  to  be  that,  instead  of  being  taken 
from  extraneous  objects,  they  are  representations  of 
the  wooden  or  metal  strengthenings  of  the  ancient 
shields.  They  are  ten  in  number :  1.  The  Chief 
(fig.  3),  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  comprising,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  heralds,  one-third  of  it, 
though  this  proportion  is  seldom  rigidly  adhered  to. 


44*^t^K]t^ 


]r^ 


Kgs.  3—14. 

Its  diminutive  is  the  fillet,  supposed  to  take  up 
one-fourth  the  space  of  a  chief,  in  whose  lowest 
part  it  stands. 

2.  The  Pale  (fig.  4),  a  band  or  stripe  from  top  to 
bottom,  said,  like  the  chief,  to  occupy  one-third  of 
the  shield.  It  has  two  diminutives,  the  Pallet, 
one-half  in  breadth  of  the  pale,  and  the  Endorse, 
one-half  of  the  pallet. 

3.  The  BeTid  (fig.  5),  a  siniilar  band  crossing  the 
shield  diagonally  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister  pase. 
Its  diminutives  are  the  Bendlet  or  Garter,  one-half 
of  its  breadth;  the  Cost  or  Cotise,  one-half  of  the 
bendlet ;  and  the  Biband,  one-half  of  the  cotise. 
The  bend  is  sometimes  borne  between  two  cotises, 
in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  Gotised,  u  term  some- 
times applied  with  doubtful  propriety  to  the  other 
ordinaries  when  accompanied  with  their  diminutives. 

4.  The  Bend  Sinister,  a  diagonal  baud  from 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base.  Its  diminutives  are 
the  Scarpe,  one-half  of  the  bend  sinister ;  and  the 
Baton  (fig.  6),  one-half  of  the  scarpe.  The  baton 
stops  short  of  the  extremity  of  the  field  at  both 
ends,  and  has  bfeeu  consid.ered  a  mark  of  illegitimacy. 
See  Bastabd  Bae. 

5.  The  Fess  (fig.  7),  a  horizontal  band  in  the 
middle  of  the  shield,  said,  like  the  ordinaries  already 
enumerated,  to  occupy  one-third  of  it.  Its  principal 
diminutive  is  the'JSa)-,  containing  the  fifth  part 
of  the  field ;  and  there  are  also  the  Closet,  one-half 
of  the  bar,  and  the  Barrulet,  one-half  of  the  closet, 
the  latter  seldom  borne  singly. 

6.  The  Chevron  (fig.  8),  composed  of  two  stripes 
descending  frpm  the  centre  of  the  shield  in  diagonal 
directions  like  the  rafters  of  a  roof.  Its  diminutives 
are  the  Chevronel,  of  half,  and  the  Couple-close,  one- 
fourth  its  width,  the  latter  borne,  as  its  name 
imphea,  in  pairs,  and  generally  accompanying  the 
chevron — on  each  side  of  it. 

7.  The  Cross  (tig.  9),  uniting  the  pale  and  fess, 


an  ordinary  which  was  originally  like  the  rest, 
composed  of  the  clamps  necessary  to  the  strength  of 
the  shield,  but'  had  also  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Besides  its  plain 
form,  the  cross  was  varied  in  numerous  ways,  most 
of  these  varieties  being,  however,  rather  common 
charges  than  ordinaries.  Of  the  39  lesser  crosses 
mentioned  by  GuUlim,  and  109  by  Edmonson,  a  few 
of  the  most  frequently  occurring  are  the  following : 
the  Cross  moline  (fig.  10),  with  the  ends  turned 
round  both  ways ;  the  Cross  fleury  (fig.  11),  of  which 
each  hmb  terminates  in  a  fleur-de-lis ;  the  Cross 
patonee  (fig.  12),  each  limb  of  which  has  three  points ; 
the  Cross  potent  (fig.  13),  cnitoh-shaped  at  the  ends ; 
the  Cross  pattge  (fig.  14),  small  in  the  centre,  but 
widening  towards  the  ends;  and  the  Cross  crosslet 
(fig.  15),  crossed  at  the  ends.  The  lattej'  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all,  and  borne  oftener  in  numbers 
than  singly.  Any  of  these  crosses  is  said  to  be 
fitchge,  wen  the  lower  hmb  terminates  in  a  sharp 
point,  as  in  fig.  16.  There  is  also  the  Cross  Maltese, 
whose  limbs  have  each  two  points,  and  converge  to 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  cross ;    though  not 


Figs.  15—22. 

frequent  as  a  heraldic  charge,  it  derives  an  import- 
ance from  being  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
and  of  many  other  orders. 

8.  The  Saltire,  or  St  Andrew's  Cross  (fig.  17), 
formed  by  a  junction  of  the  bend  dexter  and  bend 
sinister. 

9.  The  Pile  (fig.  18),  a  wedge  with  the  point  down- 
wards. A  single  uncharged  pile  sho\ild,  at  its  iipper 
part,  occupy  ons- third  the  breadth  of  the  shield,  but 
if  charged,  it  may  be  double  that  width. 

10.  The  Qtuirter,  consisting  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  fourth  part  of  the  shield  cut  off'  by  a  horizontal 
and  a  perpendicular  line.  Its  diminutive  is  the 
Canton  (fig.  19). 

Armorial  figures  may  be  depicted  on  any  of  these 
ordinaries,  but  not  on  their  diminutives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  canton. 

We  observed  that  the  field  of  an  escutcheon  may 
be  of  two  different  tinctures,  divided  by  a  partition- 
line,  which  line  may  vary  in  direction.  When 
divided  by  i  partition-line  in  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  ordinaries,  the  shield  is  said  to  be  Party  per 
that  ordinary;  thus  we  may  have  (figs.  20)  a  shield 
party  per  pale,  bend,  fess,  chevron,  or  Saltire.  An 
escutcheon  divided  as  by  a  cross  is  said  to  be 
quartered.  A  shield  divided  into  any  number  of 
parts  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  pale,  bend,  or 
bar,  is  said  to  be  Paltj,  Bendy,  Barry,  the  number  of 
pieces  .being  specified,  as  in  the  example  fig.  21, 
barry  of  six,  argent  and  gules.  When  the  field  is 
of  a  metal  and  colour  separated  by  any  of  the  hues 
of  partition,  and  the  charge  placed  on  it  is  said 
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to  be  Oounter-c/mnged:  this  means  that  the  part  of 
the  charge  which  is  on  the  metal  is  of  the  colour,  and 
vice  versa,  as  in  fig.  22,  the  arms  borne  by  Chaucer 
the  poet,  per  pale  argent  and  gules,  a  bend  counter- 


The  partitiou-line  which  bounds  the  iield,  or  the 
boundary-line  of  an  ordinary,  is  not  always  even. 
Kg.  23  represents  the  commonest  forms  of  irregular 
partition-fines  in  use,  viz.,  the  engrailed,  invected, 
wavy,  nekidS,  embatUed,  indented,  and  dancetiS.  An 
ordinary  engrailed  has  the  points  of  the  engrailed 
line  turned  outwards,  and  an  ordinary  invected, 
inwards.  Danoett6  differs  from  the'  indented  by 
the  partition-line  being 
ENORAILED  marked  with  only  three 
INVECTED     indentations. 


'ZSZS'iSlSZ.NEBUit:' 


A'VWWVN    IND-ENTED 

'/\/\/\/      DANCETTf 
Kg.  23. 


The  Subordinaries,  or 
subordinate  ordinaries, 
are,  generally,  enumer- 
ated as  the  following, 
EMBATTUD  though  there  is  no  very 
broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  them  and 
the  common  charges. 

1.  The  Gfyron. — When 
a  shield  is  at  .  once 
quartered  and  party  per 
saltire,  as  in  fig.  24,  the  division  is  called  Gyronny 
of  eight  (from  gyrus,  a  circle),  and  one  of  the 
triangles,  or  at  least  the  triangle  in  dexter  chief, 
is  a  gyron.  Gyronny  i  of  six,  ten,  or  twelve  also 
occasionally '  occur,  so  called  according  to  the 
number  of  the  triangles. 

2.  The  Fret  (fig.  25)  is  a  cognizance  derived  from 
the  banding  or  ornamenting  of  the  shield,  and  a 
shield  covered  with  this  lattice-work  decoration 
(tig.  26)  is  said  to  be  Fretty.   . 

3.  The  Bordure,  or  border  (fig.  27),  is  a  stripe 
encircling  the  shield.  It  is  much  used  to  dis- 
tinguish different  branches  of  a  family,  and  is  often 


charged  with  smaU  devices,  on  which  account  it  has 
sometimes  been  reckoned  an  honourable  ordinary. 

4  The  Orle  (fig.  28)  differs  from  a  bordure  in  not 
touching  the  esttremity  of  the  shield. 

5.  The  TrcssMre,  regarded  as  a  diminutive  of  the 
orle,  is  generally  boime  double,  and  fl.ory  counter- 
flory,  as  in  the  arms  of  Scotland,  or,  a  lion  rampant 
within  a  tressure  flory  counterflory  gules  (fig.  29). 

6.  The  PaU  (fig.  30),  the  arqhiepiscopal  ornament 
of  that  name,  sent  from  Rome,  to  metropolitans, 
and  resembling  in  form  the  letter  Y. 

7.  The  Flanches  (fig.  31),  the  dexter  and  sinister 
sides  of  the  shield  cut  off  hy  a  curved  line.  Flanches 
are  always  borne  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  charged. 

8.  The  Lozenge,  a  figure  of  four  equal  sides,  with 


the  upper  and  lower  angles  acute,  and  the  others 
obtuse. 

9.  The  FuaU  (fig.  32),  longer  and  more  acute  than 
the  lozenge. 

10.  The  SvMre  (fig.  33),  a  lo^zenge  pierced  roimd 
in  the  centre. 

11.  The  Mascle  (fig.  34),  a  lozenge  perforated,  and 
shewing  a  narrow  border.  Mascles  were  probably 
originally  links  of  chain-armour. 

A  field  is  said  to  be  Lozmgy  (fig.  35),  Ftisilly  or 
Maacally,  when  divided ,  by  diagonal  lines  ■  in .  the 
direction  of  these  •  subordinaries.  A  field  divided 
by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  into  squares 
of  different  tinctures,  is  said  to  be  Cheeky;  m  the 
case  of  a  Fess  cheeky  there  are  three  such  rows 
of  squares. 

Among  subordinaries  are  sometimes  reckoned 
certain  circular  charges  called  Boundels  or  Bound- 
lets,  distinguished  in  English  heraldry  by  different 
names  according  to  their  ■  tinctures.  When  of  or, 
they  are  palled  Bezants;  of  argent.  Plates;  of  gules, 
Torteaux;  of  azure.  Hurts;  ol  purpure,  Golpea; 
and  of  sable.  Ogresses  or  Pellets. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  figures  occurring 
in  armorial  bearings.  We  have  seen  that  the  ordin- 
aries and  subordioaries  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
heraldic  figures,,  connected  in  their  origin  with  the 
shield  itself;  the  common  charges,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  representations  more  or  less  conventional  of 
familiar  objects,  which  have  no  necessary  relation 
to  the  shield ;  but ,  are  in  some  way  emblematic  as 
concerns  family  or  individual  history  and  character. 
The  knights,  m.  the  early  days  of  -heraldry,  ran- 
sacked the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  range  of  things  natural  and 
artificial,  for  cognizances  which  would  be  distinctive, 
and  at  the  same  time  suggestive,  of  the  name  or 
title  of  the  bearer  of  them.  We  can  only  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  charges  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

Of  beasts,  the  lion  requires  special  mention. 
The  king  of  beasts  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
of  heraldic,  devices,  and  is  made  to  assume  a 
great  variety  of  attitudes,  for  which  see  Lion. 
Lions  and  other  beasts  of  prqy  are  said  to  be 
armed  or  langued  of  any  tincture  when  their  teeth 
and  claws,  or  their  tongue,  is  of  that  tincture. 
With  some  change  of  colour  or  position,  the  royal 
beast  came  to  be  used  by  all,  who  could  claim 
kindred, ,  however  remote,  with  royalty,  and  lions 
were  further  multiplied  by  augmentations  granted 
by  the  sovereign  to  favourite  followers. ,  The  neraldio 
leopard,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, ws)s  originally  but  another  designation  for 
the  lion  passant-gardant.  Bears,  boars,  bulls,  stags, 
are ,  favourite  heraldic  beasts.  A  stag  walking ,  is 
said  to  be  trippant ;  he  is  at  gaze  when  a  lion  would 
be  statant-gardant ;  he  is  attired  of  any  tinctiu:e  wheii 
his  horns  are  of  that  tincture.  The  animals  that 
possess  horns  and  hoofs  are  said  to  be  armed  and 
unguled^  in  respec]b  of  them.  The  heads  and  limbs  of 
animals  are  often  borne  as  charges,  and  they  may  be 
either  couped,  cut  off  in  a  straight  Une,  or  erased, 
cut  off  with  a  jagged  edge. 

Of  birds,  we  have,  first  the  eagle.  The  sovereign 
of  birds,  and  symbol  of  imperial  Jove,  was,  next  to 
the  lion,  the  most  favourite  cognizance  of  royal 
personages,  and  was  adopted  by  the  German 
emperors,  who  claimed  to  be  successors  of  the 
Csesars  of  Rome.  The  imperial  eagle  had  at  first 
but  one  head;  the  monstrosity  of  a  second  head 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  dimidiation  of  two 
eagles,  to  represent  the  eastern  and  western  empire 
(see  Maeshalling  op  Akms).  The  eagle  of  heraldry 
is  most  generally  displayed,  i.  e.,  its  wings  are 
expanded;  sometimes  it  is  preying,  or  standing 
devouring  its  prey.    The  cderion,  the  cognizance  of 
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the  ducliy  of  Lorraine,  and  the  family  of  Montmor- 
ency, was  origiaally  but  a  synonym  for  the  eagle 
assumed  (M.  PlanchS  suggests)  as  an  anagram 
for  the  word  Loraine,  but  modern  heralds  have 
degraded  it  into  a  nondescript  creature  ■without 
beak  or  claws.  The  martlet  was  originally  a  martin, 
a  species  of  swallow,  which  has  eSso  in  course  of 
time  been  deprived  by  heralds  of  its  legs  and  beak. 
The  pelican,  the  swan,  the  cock,  the  falcon,  the 
raven,  the  parrot  or  popinjay,  and  the  peacock,  are 
all  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence.  The  pelican 
has  generally  her  wings  indorsed,  or  placed  back  to 
back,  and  is  depicted  pecking  her  breast.  When  in 
her  nest  feeding  her  young,  she  is  called  a  pelican  in 
her  piety.  A  peacock  borne  affrontg  with  his  tail 
expanded,  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride.  Birds  of  prey 
are  armed  of  the  colour  of  which  their  beak  and 
talons  are  represented.  Such  as  have  no  talons  are 
beaked  and  menibered.  The  cocJc  is  said  to  be  armed, 
crested,  and  jeUoped,  the  latter  term  referring  to  his 
comb  and  gills.  Birds  having  the  power  of  flight 
are,  in  respect  to  their  attitude,  close,  rising,  or 
volant. 

Fishes  and  reptiles  occur  as  charges  :  the  former 
are  said  to  be  naiant,  if  drawn  in  a  horizontal,  and 
liawriant,  if  drawn  in  aperpendicular  position ;  and  the 
dolphin,  in  reahty  straight,  is  conventionally  borne 
embowed  or  bent.  The  escallop  shell  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  said  to  be  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim. 
Sometimes  the  conventional  heraldic  form  of  an 
animal  differs  from  its  true  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  amtelope  of  heraldry 
(fig.  36),  which  has  the  head  of  a 
stag,  a  unicorn's  tail,  a  tusk  issuing 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose,  a  row  of 
tufts  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
similar  tufts  on  the  tail,  chest,  and 
thighs.  Of  'animals  phantasticaU ' 
we  have  among  others  the  gryphon, 
wyvern,  dragon,  unicorn,  basilisk,  harpy.  We  have 
the  human  body  in  whole  or  part,  a  naked  man,  a 
savage  or  wild  man  of  the  woods,  also  arms,  legs, 
hearts.  Moors'  heads,  Saracens'  heads,  and  that 
strange  heraldic  freak,  the  three  legs  conjoined, 
carried  in  the  escutcheon  of  the  island  of  Man. 

Of  plants,  we  have  roses,  trefoils,  cinquefoUs,  leaves, 
garbs  (i.  e.,  sheaves  of  com),  trees,  often  eradicated  or 
fructtiated  of  some  other  colour,  and  above  all,  the 
celebTsetei  Jleur-de-lis,  used  as  a  badge  by  Louis  VIL 
of  France  before  heraldry  had  an  existence.  When 
a  plant,  animal,  or  other  charge  is  blazoned  proper, 
what  is  meant  is  that  it  is  of  its  natural  colour. 

The  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
are  also  pressed  into  the  service  of  heraldry,  as  are 
things  inanimate  and  artificial  without  number, 
particularly  such  as  were  familiar  to  the  warriors 
and  pilgrims  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Helmets,  buckles,  shields,  hatches,  horseshoes, 
swords,  arrows,  battering-rams,  pilgrims'  staves, 
mullets  (or  sjjur-rowels),  and  water-bougets,  or 
bags,  in  which  in  crusading  times  water  was  carried 
long  distances  across  the  desert,  also  the  clarion  or 
war-tnimp,  generally  and  erroneously  called  a  rest. 
Even  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  been  used  as 
charges. 

Charges  may  be  placed  either  simply  on  the  field 
or  on  one  of  the  ordinaries  ;  in  some  instances,  one 
of  the  ordinaries  is  placed  over  a  charge,  in  which 
case  the  charge  is  said  to  be  debruised  by  the 
ordinary.  Three  charges  of  one  kind  are  placed 
two  above  and  one  below,  unless  blazoned  in  fess  or 
in  pale.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  simplicity  of  early  heraldry  began  to  be  departed 
from  by  accumiJating  a  variety  of  charges  on  one 
shield,  and  in  later  times  we  have  sometimes  a  charge 
receiving  another  charge  like  an  ordinary.  Tiie 
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growing  complexity  of  shields  arose  from  augmen- 
tations granted  to  distinguish  the  younger  branches 
of  a  family,  or  charges  assumed  from  the  maternal 
coat  by  the  descendants  of  an  heiress.  In  the  end 
of  the  last,  and  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
a  practice  prevailed  for  a  time  of  introducing  into 
armorial  bearings  matter-of-fact  landscapes,  repre- 
sentations of  sea-fights,  and  of  medals  and  decorations 
worn  by  the  bearer,  setting  all  heraldic  convention- 
alities at  defiance,  and  deahng  in  details  not  discern- 
ible on  the  minutest  inspection.  Such  charges  are 
frequent  in  the  arms  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  war ; 
as,  for  example,  in  the  augmentation  granted  to  Sir 
Alexander  Campbell,  Bart.,  in  addition  to  his  paternal 
arms — viz.,  '  a  chief  argent  charged  with  a  rock 
proper,  subscribed  Oibraltar,  between  two  medals  ; 
that  on  the  dexter  representing  the  silver  medal 
presented  to  Sir  A.  Campbell  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment of  India,  for  his  services  at  the  storming  of 
Seringapatam,  in  1799 ;  that  on  the  sinister  repre- 
senting the  gold  medal  presented  to  him  for  his 
services  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.'  The  grants  pro- 
ceeding from  the  present  kings  of  arms  are  more 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  heraldry,  and  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  such  lengthened  explanations  to 
make  them  intelligible. 

The  arms  of  the  different  members  of  a  family 
have  been  distinguished  from  one  another,  sometimes 
by  the  use  of  a  bordure  or  other  difference;  and 
sometimes,  especially  by  English  heralds,  by  the 
use  of  certain  figures  called  marks  of  cadency,  the 
label,  crescent,  mullet,  martlet,  annulet,  fleur-de-lis,  to 
designate  the  eldest,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  son  and  his  descendants — an  invention  origin- 
ating about  the  time  of  Henry  VIL,  but  which 
cannot  consistently  be  carried  through  all  the  rami- 
fications of  a  family  for  a  succession  of  generations. 
See  Cadency. 

Blazonry  is  an  essential  part  of  the  science  of 
arms.  To  blazon  a  coat  is  so  to  describe  it  that  any 
one  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  heraldry  will 
be  able  to  depict  it  correctly.  In  the  language 
of  blazonry,  all  tautology  must  be  avoided.  The 
tincture  of  the  field  is  first  mentioned ;  the  ordinary, 
if  any,  follows,  unless  it  be  a  chief ;  then  the 
charges  between  which  the  ordinary  is  placed.  The 
charges  on  the  ordinary  follow,  and  lastly  we  have 
a  canton  or  chief,  and  marks  of  cadency.  The  rules 
of  blazonry  are  given  in  the  article  Blazoning  or 
Arms. 

Besides  the  heraldic  devices  depicted  on  the 
shield,  there  are  the  following  borne  external  to 
it — ^the  helmet,  the  mantling,  the  wreath,  the  crest, 
the  motto  and  scroll,  the  supporters,  and  the 
coronet. 

The  helmet,  originally  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
became  in  the  course  of  time  one  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  the  shield ;  and  placed  over  the 
arms,  it  came  by  its  form  to  mark  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.  For  these  distinctions,  which  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  applicable  only  to  British 
heraldry,  see  Hblket. 

The  mantling  is  an  embellishment  of  scroU-work 
flowing  down  on  both  sides  of  the  shield,  and 
originating  in  the  cointoise,  or  scarf,  wrapped  round 
the  body  in  the  days  of  coat-armour. 

Prom  the  centre  of  the  helmet,  within  a  wreaOi  of 
two  pieces  of  silk  of  the  two  first  colours  of  the 
armorial  bearings,  issues  the  crest,  originally  a  special 
mark  of  honour  worn  only  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  advanced  to  a  high  military  command ;  now  an 
inseparable  adjunct  of  the  coat  of  arms  in  English, 
though  not  in  continental  heraldry,  and  often 
assumed  or  changed  arbitrarily  without  proper 
authority. 

The  acroU,  placed  over  the  crest  or  below  the 
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shield  contains  a,  motto,  bearing  in  many  cases  an 
allusion  to  the  family  name  or  arms. 

Supporters  are  figures  or  animals  standing  on 
each  side  o£  the  escutcheon,  and  seeming  to  support 
it.  They  were  in  their  origin  purely  ornamental 
devices,  which  only  gradually  acquired  a  heraldic 
character.  In  England,  the  right  to  use  supporters 
is  confined  to  the  royal  family,  peers,  peeresses,  and 
peers  by  courtesy.  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Knights 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  very  few  families 
whose  ancestors  bore  supporters  before  their  general 
use  was  restricted.  In  Scotland,  supporters  are 
also  used  by  the  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
chiefs  of  various  families. 

The  crown  of  the  sovereign,  the  mitre  of  the 
bishop,  and  the  coronet  of  the  nobility,  are  adjuncts 
appended  to  the  shield  of  those  whose  dignity 
and  office  entitle  them  to  that  distinction.  For 
a  description  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  coronets  of  the  royal  family,  see  article 
Crown.  Under  the  articles  Ddke,  Mabquis,  Earl, 
VisoouuT,  and  Baeon,  the  coronets  appropriated  to 
the  different  ranks  of  the  nobility  are  described. 

The  subject  of  marsIuHling  arms,  or  arranging 
various  coats  in  one  escutcheon,  is  explained  m  a 
separate  article.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  lay  down 
a  few  general  rules.  A  husband  is  entitled  to 
impale  the  arms  of  his  wife,  i.  e.,  to  place  them  on 
the  same  shield  side  by  side  with  his  own.  When 
the  wife  is  an  heiress,  the  husband  bears  her  arms 
in  an  escutclieon  of  pretence,  or  smaJl  escutcheon  in 
the  centre  of  his  own  shield,  and  the  descendants  of 
the  heiress  may  quarter  her  arms  with  their  paternal 
coat.  A  sovereign  also  quarters  the  arms  of  his 
several  states,  and  feuM  arms  are  sometimes 
quartered  by  subjects.  An  elective  king,  it  is  said, 
maji  place  his  hereditary  arms  on  an  escutcheon  of 
l)retenco  over  the  insignia  of  his  dominions. 

Tor  information  on  the  details  of  heraldry,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  standard  works  of  GuiUim, 
Edmonson,  and  Nisbet;  and  for  a  more  discrimin- 
ating view  of  the  subject,  to  such  recent  treatises  as 
Montague's  Heraldry,  and  Planchg's  Pursuivant  of 
Arms. 

HBEALDS'  COLLEGE,  or  COLLEGE  OF 
AHMS,  a  coUegiate  body,  founded  by  Richard  III. 
in  1483,  consisting  of  the  heraldic  officers  of  England, 
who  were  assigned  a  habitation  in  the  parish  of 
All-haUows-the-Less,  in  London.  Various  charters 
confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  College  of  Arms, 
and  it  was  reincorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary, 
who  bestowed  on  it  Derby  House,  on  whose  site  in 
Doctors'  Commons  the  present  college  was  bmlt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  presidency  of  the  college  is  vested  in  the  earl 
marshal,  an  office  now  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk;  he  nominates  the  three 
kings  of  arms,  six  heralds,  and  four  pursuivants,  who 
are  the  members  of  the  collegiate  chapter.  Persons 
having  a  hereditary  claim  to  arms,  which  has  been 
disused  for  one  or  more  generations,  are  empowered 
by  the  Heralds'  College  to  resume  them,  on  proof 
and  rfegistration  of  pedigree.  A  person  who  has  no 
hereditary  claim,  and  wishes  a  grant  of  arms,  must 
memorialise  the  earl  marshal,  and  shew  that  he 
is  in  a  condition  to  '  sustain  the  rank  of  sentry.' 
An  important  department  of  the  Heralds'  College  is 
the  recording  of  pedigrees.  Any  pedigree  shewing 
the  existing  state  or  descent  of  a  family,  may,  3 
accompanied  with  sufficient  evidence,  be  entered  on 
the  books  of  the  eoUege.  The  members  of  the  coUege 
have  salaries,  but  derive  their  principal  income  from 
fees  charged  for  assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and 
titles,  and  for  the  granting  and  registration  of  arms. 
In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  functions  belong  to 
the  Lyon  Court  (q.  v.). 


HERA'T,  capital  of  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Afghanistan,  stands  on  the  river 
Heri,  at  the  height  of  2600  feet  above  the  sea.  Lat. 
34°  50'  N.,  long.  62°  30'  E. ;  distance  from  Cabul, 
390  miles  west.  Situated  near  the  boundaries 
at  once  of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Independent 
Tartary,  H.  is  one  of  the  principal  marts  of  Central 
Asia,  carrying  on  at  the  same  time  extensive 
manufactures  of  its  own  in  wool  and  leather. 
The  vicinity,  naturally  fertile,  has  been  artificially 
rendered  much  more  so  by  means  of  irrigation. 
But  the  city  claims  notice  mainly  on  political  and 
military  grounds.  Long  the  royal  seat  of  the 
descendants  of  Timur,  and  often  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  warlike  tribes  all  round,  it  is 
fortified  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  and  is  commanded  on 
its  north  side  by  a  strong  citadel.  In  more  modem 
times,  the  place  has  acquired  a  kind  of  "European 
importance,  being,  towards  Persia,  the  key  of 
Afghanistan,  which,  again,  in  turn  affords  the  only 
approach  by  land  to  Western  India.  In  this 
connection,  H.  has  been  viewed  as  an  outpost  of 
England's  eastern  empire  against  Russian  intrigue 
and  encroachment.  Hence,  it  has  been  alike  the 
subject  of  treaties  and  the  occasion  of  wars  between 
Great  Britaic,  'as  the  mistress  of  Hindustan,  and 
Persia,-  as  virtually  a  vassal  of  Russia.  This  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  city  was  more  specially 
developed  in  connection  with  the  last  conflict 
between  Persia  and  England.  In  November  1856, 
the  Shah,  regarded  by  the  British  government 
as  the  vassal  and  agent  of  the  Czar,  captured 
H.,  while  actually  conducting  negotiations  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  at  Constantinople;  but  he  was 
within  a  few  months,  constrained  to  relinquish  his 
prey  and  renounce  his  claims  by  a  British  expe- 
dition directed  against  the  opposite  extremity  of  his 
empire.  According  to  different  estimates,  referring, 
however,  to  different  epochs,-  the  population  has 
varied  from  20,000  to  70,000. 

HBRAULT,  a  maritime  department  in  the  south 
of  France,  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  Gulf 
of  Lyon,  is  oval  in  form,  and  is  84  miles  in  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west.  Area,  2436  square 
miles;  pop.  (1856)  400,424  It  is  occupied  in  the 
north  and  north-west  by  the  Lower  Cevennes, 
from  which  several  branches  of  moderate  devation 
run  toward  the  south,  gradually  subsiding  as  they 
approach  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Herault  (from  which  the  department  derives  its- 
name),  the  Orb,  and  the  Lez,  which,  rising  in  the 
Cevennes,  pursue  a  generally  southward  course  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  coast-hue  is  about  66 
miles  in  length;  and  along  the  shore,  from  Agde 
to  the  Vidourle,  are  numerous  Stangs,  or  marshy 
lakes,  united  by  the  Canal-des-Etangs,  and  com- 
municating vnth  the  sea.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Stangs,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  especially  in 
summer,  when  agues  and  fevers  prevail;  but  else- 
where throughout  the  department  it  is  unusually 
fine.  About  a  fourth  of  the  entire  area  consists  of 
arable  land,  and  about  a  sixth  is  under  vineyards. 
The  department  of  H.  stands,  for  quantity  at  least, 
at  the  head  of  the  wine-growing  departments  of 
France,  46,552,000  gallons  being  the  average  annual 
produce.  From  the  shore-lakes  and  the  sea,  immense 
quantities  of  fish  are  obtained.  WooUen,  sUk,  and 
cotton  fabrics,  in  great  variety,  are  largely  manu- 
factured. Coai  and  copper  mines,  as  well  as  quarries 
yielding  variously  veined  marbles,  bidlding-stone, 
granite,  &c.,  are  worked.  This  department  supplies 
a  great  quantity  of  the  salt  used  in  France.  It  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements.  MontpeUier  is 
the  capital. 

HERBA'BIUH,  the  name  usuaUy  given  to  a 
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collection  of  dried  plants,  intended  for  the  future 
study  and  examination  of  botanists..  For  collecting 
plants,  a  box  of  tinned  iron,  called  a  vasculum,  is 
generally  used,  whicb  preserves  most  plants  from 
■withering  for  at  least  some  hours.  Plants  intended 
for  the  herbarium  should  be  collected  on  a  di-y  day ; 
plants  which  when  gathered  have  moisture  on  their 
leaves,  should,  when  brought  home,  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  there  allowed  to  dry.  Plants 
with  thick  succulent  stems  or  leaves  are  immersed 
for  a  few  seconds  in  hot  water  to  lull  them.  The 
specimens  are  then  laid  between  layers  of  blotting- 
paper,  or  of  a  thick  bibulous  kind  of  paper  called 
botanical  drying-paper,  not  spread  out  virith  anxious 
minuteness,  nor  so  placed  as  to  distort  their  parts. 
The  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in  each  layer  is  accom- 
modated to  the  nature  of  the  plants,  and  pressure 
is  appUed»by  means  of  weights,  screws,  or  straps, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  boards,  and  the  layers 
of  paper,  when  very  numerous,  having  also  boards 
occasionally  interposed.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
too  much  pressure  be  not  applied  at  first,  lest  the 
parts  of  the  plants  be  unfitted  for  future  examina- 
tion. For  a  short  time,  the  paper  is  changed  every 
day,  or  every  second  day,  dry  paper  being  supplied. 
Specimens  have  the  best  appearance  which  are 
quickly  dried.  Some  plants  which,  in  spite  of  all 
care,  lose  their  natural  colours  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  drying,  and  become  black,  as  orchids, 
may  be  beautifully  dried  by  enclosing  the  layers  of 
paper  in  a  network  wire-frame,  and  hanging  the 
package  before  a  fire,  where  it  is  turned  round  like 
meat  roasting.  Specimens  are  thus  dried  in  a  few 
hours,  which  otherwise  would. have  required  eight 
or  ten  days. — When  the  specimens  are  fully  dried, 
they  are  laid  within  sheets  of  writing-paper,  or 
they  are  gummed  or  glued  to  sheets  of  paper,  the 
name  of  the  species,  with  the  locality,  date  of  collec- 
tion, and  any  other  interesting  particulars,  being 
marked  beside  each.  As  much  as  possible  of  each 
plant  is  preserved  in  the  herbarium,  but  the  flov/er 
and  leaf  must  always  be  exhibited.  Some  parts 
of  plants,  as  succulent  roots,  fruits,  &c.,  are  other- 
wise preserved.  The  herbarium  is  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a  botanical  system.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  it  from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles 
by  frequent  inspection,  by  the  aid  of  camphor,  and 
by  the  occasional  application  of  a  httle  corrosive 
sublimate.  There  are  herbaria  in  existence  which 
are  now  some  centuries  old,  and  which  are  stiU 
consulted  for  th%  identification  of  species.  The 
herbarium  enables  us  to  compare  plants  which 
flower  at  different  seasons,  and  those  of  different 
countries.  The  herbaria  formed  by  travellers  have 
been  of  great  importance  to  the  progress  of  botany. 

HEKBART,  Johann  Peiedkioh,  a  German  phil- 
osopher, was  born  at  Oldenbui'g,  May  4,  1776.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was 
famihar  with  religious  and  metaphysical  doctrines 
and  discussions,  and  at  twelve  years  had.  read 
the  systems  of  Wolff  and  Kant.  He  became  the 
pupU  of  Fichte,  and  received  his  philosophy  with 
enthusiasm ;  but  after  more  reflection,  he  found 
himseM  obliged  to  reject  much  of  his  system,  and 
to  form  one  of  his  own.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  at  Gottingen  ;  in  1809,  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Kijnigsberg, 
where  he  remained  until  1833,  when  he  returned  to 
Gottingen,  and  enjoyed  the  dignities  of  titular  pro- 
fessor and  aulic  councillor  until  his  death,  August 
14,  1841.  The  school  of  philosophy  he  promulgated 
has  (or  had)  its  centres  at  Gottingen  and  Leipsic. 
His  collected  works  were  published,  in  12  volumes, 
at  Leipsic  in  1850—1852. 

The  philosophical  system  of  H.  is  neither  very 
profound  nor  very  original,  but  it  has,  what  in 
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the  eyes  of  many  is  no  small  merit,  the  quality 
of  extreme  obscurity.  The  total  result  of  his  meta- 
physical investigations  maybe  thus  briefly  expressed : 
that  the  variety  and  change  of  the  ^ven  phenomenal 
world  are  not  to  be  explijined  by  the  hypothesis 
of  a  single  reality,  but  of  a  pliurality  of  such  (drae 
Viellmt  des  Eealen  or  Monaden).  H.  has  made  a 
fruitful  application  of  his  metaphysical  doctrines  to 
psychology,  through  the  help  especially  of  his  great 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  untenableness  of  the  ordinary  views  regard- 
ing the  soul,  but  his  own  speculations  on  the  subject 
are  anything  but  intelligible. 

HERBELOT,  Baeth^lbmy  d',  a  celebrated 
orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris,  December  4,  1625,  and 
finally  became  professor  of  Syriac  in  the  College 
of  France.  He  died  at  Paris,  December  8,  1695. 
His  celebrated  work,  the  BihUotheque  Orientale,  was 
published  after  his  death  by  GaUand  (Paris,  1697), 
and  afterwards  with  a  supplement  (Maestricht,  1776 
■ — 1781) ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  pubhshed  at 
the  Hague  (1777 — 1782,  4  vols.).  It  is  unfortunate 
that  H.  was  unable  to  give  the  finishing  tonch  to 
a  work  which  had  cost  him  so  much  labour  and 
research,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors,  repeti- 
tions, contradictions,  and  omissions  which  one  meets 
with,  still  bears  a  deservedly  high  character.  In  it 
we  find  an  abridgment  of  the  immense  Turkish 
Hterary  biography  of  Haji  Khalefah,  and  numerous 
extracts  from  a  multitude  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  authors,  who  have  written  on  history, 
geography,  rehgion,  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  oriental  nations,  especially  those  who  profess 
Islam;  and  the  enormous  labour  the  author  must 
have  undergone  may  be  imagined  when  we  consider 
that  at  least  150  of  these  works  were  in  MS. 

HERBERT.  This  name,  which  stands  forth  pro- 
minently upon  the  records  of  British  history,  has 
been  ennobled  at  various  times,  in  so  many  of  its 
branches,  by  so  many  ancient  and  renewed  creations, 
that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  which  is  the  parent  stem ;  though 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  inclined  to  give  the  represen- 
tation of  the  House  to  the  Eight  Honourable  H.  A. 
H.,  M.P.,  of  Muckross,  co.  Kerry.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Herberts  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  for  H.,  Coimt  of  Verman- 
dois,  who  afterwards  filled  the  post  of  chamberlain 
under  WiUiam  II.,  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey,  and  received  from  his  sovereign  a  grant  of 
lands  in  Hampshire.  His  wife  Emma,  daughter  of 
Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  was  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  his  son  H.  (called  in  history 
H.  of  Winchester)  was  chamberlain  and  treasurer 
to  King  Henry  I.  Seven  or  eight  generations  later, 
we  find  the  Herberts  diverging  into  several  distinct 
branches,  including  the  fines  of  the  Earls  of  Powis 
(now  extinct  in  the  male  line),  of  the  Lords  H.  of 
Cherbury  (also  extinct),  the  Herberts  of  Muckross 
(ancestors  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  above),  and 
also  several  untitled  branches  which  have  flourished 
upon  their  ancestral  lands  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  Sir  WiUiam  H., 
of  Raglan  Castle,  co.  Monmouth,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  reward  of  his  valour  in  the  French 
wars.  His  eldest  son,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the 
House  of  York,  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  *  by 
Edward  IV.  in  1469,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lancastrians  after  the  battle  of  Danes  Moor,  and 
was  beheaded  the  following  day,  when  the  title 
became  extinct.    It  was,  however,  revived  in  1551, 

*  The  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  originally  conferred 
on  Biohard  de  Clare,  the  celebrated  Strongbow,  who 
aided  Henry  II.  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 
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in  the  person  of  Ms  (illegitimate)  grandson,  William 
H.,  K.G.,  one  of  the  most  influential  noblemen  of 
his  age,  and  one  whO'  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  soldier.  It  is 
recorded  by  Sir  B.  Burke,  that '  he  rode  on  Eebraary 
17,  1552 — 1553,  to  his  mansion  of  Baynard'a  Oastle, 
with  300  horse  in  his  retinue,  100  of  them  being 
gentlemen  in  plain  blue  cloth,  with  chains  of  gold, 
and  badges  of  a  dragon  on  their  sleeves.'  He 
was  buried  in'  Old  St  Paul's,  and  his  funeral  was 
conducted  on  such  a  scale  of  magnificence  that, 
according  to  Stowe,  the  mourning  given  away  on 
that  occasion  cost  £2000 — a  very  large  sum  in  those 
days.  By  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Catharine 
Parr  (the  last  queen  of  Henry  VIIL),  he  had  a  son 
Henry,  second  earl,  K.G.,  to  whose  coxintess,  Maty, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  K.G.,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  dedicated  his  Arcadia.  She  is  celebrated 
by  Ben  Jouson  in  the  weU-known  lines^ 

Underneath  this  marhlfe  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse — 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 

The  fourth  earl,  some  time  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
Charles  I.,  and  Chancellor  of  the  imiversity  of 
Oxford,  was  the  founder  of  Jesus  College  in  that 
seat  of  learning.  The  eighth  earl  held  several  high 
offices  under  Queen  Anne,  including  that  of  Lord 
High  Admiral.  From  him  the  present  Earl  of 
Pembroke  (George  Robert  Charles  H.,  born  in 
1850)  is  directly  descended.  The  late  Lord  Her- 
bert [q.  V.)  of  Lea — better  known  as  Mr  Sidiiey 
Herbert — wag  the  younger  brother  of  the  late,  and 
father  of  the  present  earl.  The  Earls  of  Carnarvon, 
more  than  one  of  whom  have  gained  celebrity  in 
the  field  of  literature,  descend  from  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Pembroke  mentioned  above.  The  present  Earls 
of  Powis  are  descended  from  the  same  stock  mater- 
nally, the  only  child  and  heiress  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Powis  of  a  previous  creation  having  married 
the  eldest  son  of  the  illustrious  Robert  Chve,  the 
foimder  of  our  Indian  Empire,  in  whose  favour 
that  title  was  renewed  in  1804. 

HERBERT,  Edwakd,  Baron  H.  of  Cherbury, 
who  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first  of  the  English 
deistical  writers,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  year  1581,  at  Montgomery  Castle,  in  North 
Wales.  In  his  Autobiography,  he  has  described 
his  early  love  for  inquiry  and  his  scrupulous  truth- 
fulness. He  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  his  twelfth 
year,  and  before  he  had  quite  quitted  his  studies, 
he  married  an  heiress.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  James  I.,  he  was  made  a  knight, 
and  invested  with  various  offices.  Although  his 
marriage  was  happy  enough,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  warmth  of  affection  between  him  and 
his  wife,  who  was  considerably  older  'than  himself. 
He  left  home,  accordingly,  for  travel  in  France  in 
1608,'  and  from  this  time  resided  very  much  abroad. 
In  Paris,  he  lived  on  terras  of  intimacy  with  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  Jean  Casaubon,  and  other 
distinguished  men.  After  a  brief  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  set  out  again  in  1610  for  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  joined  the  arms  of  the  brave 
Maurice  of  Orange.  For  this  prince  he  contracted 
a  great  affection,  and  again  offered  him  his  services 
in  1614.  After  a  campaign,  he  travelled  through 
Germany  and  Italy  on  horseback,  and  went  as  far 
as  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome.  .  On  his  return,  he 
got  into  trouble  from  an  attempt  which  he  made 
to  raise  a  troop  of  Protestant  soldiers  in  Languedoc 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Shortly  after,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  proposed  to  devote  himself  to  study 
and  philosophical  inquiry ;  but  high  and  important 
diplomatic  duties  awaited  hioL  He  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  sent  to  France 


as  ejctraordinary  ambassador.  His  aim  was  to 
promote  the  alliance  between  France  and  England, 
and  he  was  so  far  successful  that  lie  was  appointed 
ordinary  ambassador,  and ,  continued  to  reside  at 
Paris.  He  tried,  bijt  without  much  success,  the 
difficult  task  of  negotiation  .  between  Louis  XIII. 
and  his  Protestant  subjects.  He  was  elevated  first 
to  be  a  peer  of  Ireland,  and  then  in  1630,  five  years 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  to  be  a  peer  of 
England,  with  the  title  of  Baron  H.  of  Cherbury. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  hesitation,  at  first  siding  with  the  parlia- 
ment, and.  then  joining  the  king.  His  hereditary 
seat,  Montgomery  Castle,  was  attacked  and  burned. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1648. 

The  character  of  H.,  as  depicted  in  his  Auto- 
biography, is  in  the  main  that  of  a  gallant  adven- 
turer, equally  fired  with  the  love  of  arms  and  of 
arts,  at  once  a  soldier  and  a  scholar.  He  is  the  gay 
man  of  the  world,  always  truthful,  honourable,  and 
Tiigh-spirited ;  yet  he  has  thoughia  above,  those  of 
the  world;  he  ponders  deeply  the  .great  questions 
of  truth  and  religion,  and  has  left  us  the  result  of 
his  speculations  in  his  two  treatises,  X)e  Veritate  and 
De  Seligione  OentUium.  The  ,  reader  wUl  find  an 
admirable  analysis  of  the  first  and  most  important 
of  these  treatises  in  Hallam's  Literary  History. 
They  are  only  interesting  to  the  philosophical 
student,  or  to  the  ijiquirer  into  the  history  of 
religious  opinion  in  England. ,  H.'s  position  at  the 
fountain-head  of  English  deism  gives  them  a  pecu- 
liar significance.  , ;  He  ig  far,,  however,  from  being 
sceptical,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  ,  term. ,  His 
speculations  are  those  of  a  philosophical  dogmatist 
rather  than  of  a  critical  inquirer.  His  arguments 
are  abstract  and  deductive,  and  not  analytical  or 
negative.  He  offers  solutions,  rather  than  starts 
difficulties  or  obtrudes  negations ;  and  in  this 
respect  H.  is  rightly  reckoned  the  first  of  English 
deists,  the  writings  of  all  of  whom  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  same  character;  although  it  is  not  easy 
to  trace  any  linkg  of  direct  connection  between  him 
and  the  outburgt  of  deistical  literature  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

HERBERT,  George,  an  English  poet,  and 
fifth  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (q.  v.), 
was  born  in  Montgomery  Castle,  Wales,  on  the  3d 
April  1593.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  about 
1608.  In  1615,  he  was  elected  feUow ;  and  in  1619, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  public  orator.  At 
the  university,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Bacon;  and  in  the  hope  of  preferment,  he  was 
induced  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
about  the  court.  On  the  death  of  James,!.,  he 
studied  divinity,  and  finally  took  holy  orders.  'He 
wag  mads  prebendary  of  Leighton  Bromswold  in 
1626.  He  married  in  1630 ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
received  the  rectory  of  Bemerton.  Two  years  after, 
at  the  early  age  of  39,  he  died  of  the  effects  of  a 
quotidian  ague.  His  principal  pcietical  production, 
printed  in  1633,  a  year  after  his  death,  is  entitled 
T!ie  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaada- 
tions,  and,  although  disfigured  by  fantastic  conceits, 
contains  several  passages  of  the  purest  pious  verse 
which  the  language  possesses.  He  wrote  a  prose 
work.  The  Country  Parson,  which  lays  down  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  a  clergyman's  life,  and  which 
may  be  considered  a  pendant  to  The  Temple.  His  life 
was  written  by  Izaak  Walton,  and  to  that  quaint 
and  loving  pen,  even  more  than  to  his  own  Temple 
Songs,  he  owes  his  immortahty. 

HERBERT,  Lord,  oi'  Lea  (Sidney  Herebet), 
minister  and  statesman,  son  of  the  eleventh  Eaxl  of 
Pembroke  by  his  second,  wife,  was  bom  at  Richmond 
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in  1810.  Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  he  devoted  himself  to  public  life,  and  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  as  member  for 
South  "Wilts,  which  he  represented  until  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage  in  1861.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Conservative,  and  was  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  in  Sir  E..  Peel's  administration  from  1841 
to  1845,  when  he  became  Secretary-at-war.  As 
a  member  of  this  administration,  it  fell  to  bim  to 
oppose  Mr  Cobden's  motion  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  corn-laws  on  farmers, 
and  afterwards,  to  argue  in  support  of  free  trade 
in  corn.  He  went  out  of  office  vrith  his  party 
in  1846.  In  1852  he  was  agaiii  Seoretary-at-war, 
under  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  '  horrible  and  heart-rending  sufferings '  of  the 
army  before  Sebastopol  were  laid  in  a  great  degree 
at  hla  door.  Hp  was  for  a  few  weeks  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  the  first  administration  of  Lord  Pahnerston 
in  1855,  and  Secretary-at-war  in  his  second  adminis- 
tration in  1859.  Great  improvements  in  the  sanitary 
condition  and  education  of  the  army,  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Indian  with  the  royal  army,  and 
the  organisation  of  the  volunteer  force,  signalised 
his  army  administration.  He  largely  reformed  the 
War-office,  and  was  devoting  himself  with  equal 
zeal  and  intelligence  to  hia  mmisterial  duties,  when, 
owing  to  failing  health,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  1861  was  called  to  the 
Upper  House,  under  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of 
Lea.  But  release  from  labour  came  too  late,  for 
he  died  August  2,  1861.  He  was  heir-presumptive 
to  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  had  great 
aptitude  for  business,  wimiing  and  genial  manners, 
great  readiness  and  fluency  in  debate,  and  a  boimd- 
less  philanthropy.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
arts ;  and  his  Lombardian  church  at  Wilton,  near 
his  splendid  abbey-seat  in  Wiltshire,  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  taste  and  munificence.  He 
married,  in  1846,  the  daughter  of  Major-general 
A'Court,  niece  of  the  first  Lord  Heytesbury ;  and 
his  eldest  son,  born  in  1850,  is  now  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Montgomery. 

HERBS,  orHERBA'CEOUS  PLANTS,inBotany, 
are  those  in  which  no  persistent  woody  stem  is 
formed  above  ground.  In  some,  the  stem  is  woody, 
but  still  annual.  There  is,  however,  in  many  a 
permanent  woody  rhizome  or  root-stock. — In  books 
of  gardening,  plants  used  only  for  flavoiu'ing  are 
sometimes  lEstinguished  as  sweet  Jierbs,  as  mint, 
basil,  &c. ;  whilst  those  valued  for  their  nutritive 
quaHties  are  known  as  pot  Jierbs. 

HERCXJLA'NETJM,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
was  situated  at  the  north-western  base  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  about  five  miles  east  of  Naples.  Con- 
siderable obscurity  envelops  its  early  history;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  to  have  been  of  Phoenician 
origin,  and  to  have  been  occupied  afterwards  by 
Pelasgians  and  Oseans.  It  subsequently  was  con- 
quered, with  all  the  rest  of  Campania,  by  the 
Samnites,  and  later  it  fell  into  the  hand!s  of  the 
Romans.  In  6.3  A.  D.,  the  city  was  seriously 
injured  by  a  violent  earthquake ;  and  in  79  it 
was  buried,  along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabies, 
by  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (q.  v.) 
which  took  place  in  that  year.  It  now  lies  at 
a  depth  of  from  70  to  120  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  is  filled  up  and  covered  with  volcanic  tufa, 
composed  of  sand  and  ashes,  and  consolidated  to 
some  extent  by  water,  which  is  often  thrown  up 
in  great  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions.  Above 
it,  on  the  modern  surface,  are  the  two  large  villages 
Portici  and  Resina.  In  the  latter,  in  1706,  on  the 
occasion  of  deepening  a  well,  fi'agments  of  mosaics 
were  first  brought  up ;  but  little  was  done  in  the 
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way  of  systematic  excavation  till  1738,  when  explor- 
ations were  commenced  imder  royal  authority.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  building  near  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  from  which  the  first  relics  were 
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obtained,  was  the  theatre.  This  building  was  forth- 
with explored  and  cleared,  and  several  statues,  both 
in  bronze  and  marble,  were  extracted  from  it. 
Excavations  were  carried  on  but  to  a  limited  extent, 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  tufa, 
but  from  the  fear  of  undermining  the  dwellings  on 
the  surface.  Hence  visitors  can  see  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  this  entombed  city.  The  chief 
edifice  shewn  is  the  theatre,  which  had  been  very 
large,  and  was  bmlt  but  a  short  time  before  the 
fatal  eruption.  It  has  18  rows  of  stone  seats, 
and  could  accommodate  8000  persons.  A  basUiea, 
two  small  temples,  and  a  viUa,  have  also  been 
discovered ;  and  from  these  buildings,  many  beau- 
tiful statues  and  remarkable  paintings  have  been 
obtained.  Among  the  art-relics  of  H.,  which  far 
exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  foxuid  at 
Pompeii,  may  be  mentioned  the  statues  of  ^schines, 
Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Paun,  the  Six  Actresses, 
Mercury,  the  group  of  the  Satyr  and  the  Goat,  the 
busts  of  Plato,  Scipio,  Africanus,  Augustus,  Seneca, 
Demosthenes,  &;c.  These  treasures,  together  mtli 
such  vases  and  domestic  implements  as  have  been 
found,  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Museum  at 
Naples.  Latterly,  the  portion  of  H.  towards  the 
sea,  which  had  been  covered  only  by  loose  ashes, 
has  been  laid  open,  and  ancient  buildings  are  now 
seen  there  to  advantage  as  at  Pompeii.  See  Some- 
tiling  of  Italy,  by  W.  Chambers,  1862. 

HE'ROULES  (Gr.  Berahles),  caUed  Ukewise 
Alcides,  after  his  grandfather  Alcseus,  was  the  son 
of  Zeus  and  Alcmene,  and  the  most  celebrated  hero 
of  the  Greek  legends,  the  ideal  of  human  perfection, 
as  conceived  in  the  heroic  ages ;  i.  e.,  the  greatest 
physical  strength,  connected  with  every  high  quality 
of  mind  and  character  which  these  ages  recognised. 
He  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Hera,  who,  knowing  that 
the  child  who  should  be  born  that  day  was  fated  to 
rule  over  aH  the  descendants  of  Perseus,  contrived 
to  prolong  the  travail  of  Alcmene,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Alcseus,  son  of  Perseus,  and  hasten  that 
of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  another  son  of  Perseus, 
who,  after  a  pregnancy  of  seven  mouths,  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  named  Eurystheus.  Eurystheus  thiis,  by 
decree  of  Fate,  became  chief  of  the  Perseidae.  Pindar 
and  other  subsequent  writers  relate,  that,  while 
yet  in  his  cradle,  H.  shewed  his  divine  origin  by 
strangling  two  serpents  sent  by  Hera  to  destroy 
him.  By  Amphitryon's  care,  he  was  instructed  in 
all  arts  by  the  first  masters.  Amphitryon  now 
sent  him  into  the  country,  where  he  tended  the 
flocks  tiU  he  was  18  years  of  age.     "During  this 
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period,  aa  the  Sophist  Prodikos  relates  in  his  poem, 
H.,  meeting  the  goddeasea  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  at 
the  crosaways,  choae  the  latter  to  be  the  constant 
companion  of  hia  life. 

His  firat  exploit  was  the  slaying  of  a  lion,  which 
haunted  Mount  Cithseron,  and  ravaged  the  dominions 
of  King  Theapios.  H.  was  kindly  received  by  the 
king,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  the  lion. 
On  nia  retm-n  to  his  native  city  of  Thebea,  he  not 
only  freed  it  from  the  disgrace  of  having  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Orchomeniana,  but  compelled  them  to  pay 
double  the  tribxite  which  they  had  formerly  received. 
In  return  for  this  service,  Oreon,  kiiig  of  Thebes, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Megara  in  marriage.  At  this 
time,  Eiu:ystheua  summoned  H.  to  appear  before 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  perform  the  labours  which, 
by  priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  impose 
upon  him.  H.,  unwilling  to  obey,  went  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  told  that  he  must 
perform  ten  labours  imposed  by  Eurystheua,  after 
which  he  should  attain  to  immortality.  This  reply 
plunged  H.  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  which 
Hera  increaaed  to  madneas,  ao  that  he  lulled  hia 
own  children  by  Megara.  When  he  recovered 
his  senses,  he  returned,  submitted  to  Eurystheua, 
and  addreased  himaelf  to  the  performance  of  the 
labours  imposed  upon  him. — The  first  labour  was 
to  destroy  the  lion  which  haunted  the  forests  of 
Nemea  and  Cleonse,  and  could  not  be  wounded 
by  the  arrows  of  a  mortal.  H.  boldly  attacked 
mm  with  hia  club,  but  in  vain ;  and  he  was  finally 
obliged  to  strangle  him  with  hia  hands.  From 
this  time,  he  wore  the  lion's  skin  as  armour. — The 
second  was  to  destroy  the  Lernasan  hydra,  which 
he  aocomphshed  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
lolaus;  but  because  H.  obtained  aasistance  in  this 
labour,  Eurystheus  refused  to  count  it. — Hia  third 
was  to  catch  the  hind  of  Diana,  famoua  for  ita  swift- 
ness, its  golden  horns,  and  brazen  feet. — The  fourth 
was  to  brmg  aUve  to  Eurystheus  a  wild  boar,  which 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Erymauthus.— The 
fifth  was  to  cleanse  the  stables  of  Augeaa,  king  of 
Elis,  where  3000  oxen  had  been  confined  for  many 
years,  which  he  aocompliahed  in  one  day,  by  turning 
the  rivers  Alpheiis  and  Peneus  through  the  stables. 
But  as  H.  had  gone  to  Augeits,  And  offered  to  perform 
this  service  on  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  cattle,  and 
concealed  the  fact,  that  he  had  'been  commanded  to 
perform  it  by  Eurystheus,  the  latter,  hearing  of  this, 
judged  that  it  must  not  be  counted  aa  one  of  the 
labours. — Hia  sixth  was  to  destroy  the  carnivorous 
birds,  with  brazen  wings,  beaks,  ^nd  claws,  which 
ravaged  the  country  near  the  lake  Stymphalis, 
in  Arcadia. — The  seventh  was  to  bring  alive  to 
Peloponnesus  a  buU,  remarkable  for  hia  beauty  and 
strength,  which  Poseidon,  at  the  prayer  of  Minos, 
had  given  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  in  order  that  he 
might  sacrifice  it,  which  Minos  afterwards  refusing 
to  do,  Poseidon  made  the  bull  mad,  and  it  laid 
waste  the  island.  H.  brought  the  bull  on  his 
shoulders  to  Eurystheus,  who  set  it  at  liberty.  It 
appears  again  aa  the  Marathoniau  bull  in  the  story 
of  Theseus. — The  eighth  labour  was  to  obtain  the 
mares  of  Diomedes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace, 
which  fed  upon  human  flesh. — The  ninth  was  to 
bring  the  girdle  of  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
— ^The  tenth  labour  was  to  kiQ  the  monster  Geryon, 
and'bring  his  herds  to  Argos.  These  were  all  the 
labours  which  were  originally  imposed  on  H.,  but  as 
Emystheus  declared  the  second  and  fifth  unlavrfully 
performed,  H.  was  ordered  to  perform  two  more. — ■ 
The  eleventh  was  to  obtain  the  golden  apples  from 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Atlas,  who  knew 
where  to  find  the  apples,  brought  them  to  H.,  Tvho 
meanwiUe  supported  the  vault  of  heaven;  but 
according  to  others,  H.  went  himself  and  stole  the 


apples,  after  slaying  the  dragon  who  guarded  them. 
— The  last  and  most  dangerous  labour  was  to  bring 
from  the  infernal  regions  the-  three-headed  dog 
Cerberus.  Pluto  promised  him  Cerberus  on  condi- 
tion that  he  should  not  employ  arms,  but  only  force. 
WTien  H.  had  brought  the  monster  to  Eurystheus, 
the  latter,  pale  with  fright,  commanded  him  to  be 
removed.  H.  set  him  at  liberty,  whereupon  Cerberus 
immediately  sank  into  the  earth.  H.  was  now  free 
from  his  state  of  servitude. 

To  these  weU-ltnowu  '  twelve  labours,'  must  be 
added  many  other  achievements,  such  as  his  battles 
vdth  the  centaurs  and  with  the  giants;  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts ;  the 
liberation  of  Prometheus  and  Theseus,  &c.  After 
accomplishing  aU  these  exploits,  H.,  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  aberration,  murdered  his  faithful 
friend,  Iphitus ;  he  was  afterwarda  purified  from 
the  murder;  but  was  compelled  to  sell  himself 
for  three  years  into  slavery.  When  his  period  of 
slavery  had  expired,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  some  time  afterwarda  became  a  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  Dejanira,  the  daughter  of  CEneus, 
king  of  Calydon,  whom  he  married,  after  having 
overcome  his  rival  Achelous.  With  her  he  now 
repaired  to  Trachinia.  Having  arrived  at  the  river 
Evenus,  he  encountered  the  centaur  Nessus.  H. 
passed  throu^  on  foot;  but  Nessus,  under  pretence 
of  carrying  Dejanira  over,  attempted  to  ofifer  her 
violence;  whereupon  H.  slew  him  with  an  arrow 
dipped  in  the  poison  of  the  Lernsean  hydra.  Nessus, 
before  expiring,  instructed  Dejanira  how  to  pre- 
pare a  love-potion  for  Hercules.  The  hero  now 
made  war  against  Eurytos  (king  of  Oechalia,  who 
had  defrauded  him),  slew  him  and  his  sons,  and 
carried  off  his  daughter  lole.  Thence  he  went  to 
Kenseou  in  Eubcea,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Zeus 
Kenseoa.  In  order  to  celebrate  the  rite  with  due 
solemnity,  he  sent  Lichas  to  Trachis  for  a  white 
garment.  Dejanira,  being  jealous  of  lole,  anointed  the 
robe  with  the  philter  she  had  received  from  Nessus. 
H.  put  it  on,  and  immediately  the  poison  penetrated 
his  bones.  Maddened  by  the  terrible  pain,  he  seized 
Lichas  by  the  feet,  and  fiung  him  into  the  sea.  He 
tore  off  the  dress,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh,  which 
was  thus  torn  from  his  bones.  In  this  condition,  H. 
was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Trachinia ;  and  Dejauira 
being  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  destroyed 
herself.  H.  himself  repaired  to  Mount  CEta,  where 
he  erected  a  funeral-pile,  and  ascending  it,  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  set  on  fire.  The  burning 
pile  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in 
which,  amid  thunder  and  lightning,  H.  was  carried 
up  to  heaven.  There  he  became  reconciled  to  Hera, 
and  married  Hebe. 

According  to  most  mythologists,  there  were  several 
heroes  of  the  name  of  Hercules.  Among  these  ai-e 
an  Indian,  an  Egyptian,  a  Tyrian  or  Phoenician,  and 
a  Theban  Heroulea.  The  last  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  to  him  the  actions  of  the  others  have 
possibly  been  attributed.  Others,  who  would  explain 
the  story  of  H.  symbolically,  pretend  that  it  con- 
ceals an  astronomical  idea;  while  others  discover 
in  this  myth  the  history  of  the  early  development 
of  Greece.  On  the  astronomical  hypothesis,  the 
twelve  labours  of  H.  are  simply  the  course  of  the 
sun  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
the  plastic  poetry  of  the  Greeks  has  converted  into 
a  legend.  According  to  Max  Miiller,  H.  was  the 
Sun-god,  and  the  legend  of  his  death  symbolises  the 
sunset :  '  In  his  last  journey,  H.  proceeds  from  east 
to  weat.  He  probeeds  from  the  Kenason  promontory 
to  Trachis,  and  then  to  Mount  Q5ta,  where  his  pile 
is  raised.  The  coat  which  Dejanira  sends  to  the 
solar  hero  is  an  expression  frequently  used  in  other 
mythologies,  it  is  ...  .  the  clouds  which  rise  from 
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the  waters,  and  surround  the  sun  like  a  dark 
raiment.  H.  tries  to  'tear  it  off,  i.  e.,  his  fierce 
splendour  hreaks  through  the  thickening  gloom,  but 
fiery  mists  embrace  him,  and  are  mingled  with  the 
l^arting  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  dying  hero  is  seen 
through  the  scattered  clouds  of  the  sky  tearing  his 
own  body  to  pieces,  till  at  last  it  is  consumed  in 
a  general  conflagration.'  Comparative  Mythology, 
in  the  Oxford  Essays,  1856. 

Festivals  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  H.,  at 
which  his  exploits  were  sung.  In  this  manner  arose 
the  Heradda,  long  poems 
celebrating  the  life  and 
actions  of  Hercules.  H. 
is  represented  in  plastic 
art  as  the  ideal  of  a  hero. 
Strength  is  the  charac- 
teristic idea,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the 
sculptors  Myron  and 
Lysippus  in  a  form  not  to 
be  surpassed.  A  complete 
series  of  representations 
of  the  twelve  labours  may 
be  seen  in  the  vases  of 
IT     ,    .  ,j        ,  Voice.     The  conflict  with 

fr-f •  f  ,f  "■™^'^f •        the  giants  very  frequently 
(Bnfsh  Museum.)  ^^^^     ^^     ^^^^   -l^j     ^^^ 

oldest  style ;  the  one  on  the  casket  of  Cypselos 
is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  H.'s  figure  is 
generally  youthful. 

HERCULES,  PiLLAES  or,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  two  rocks  forming  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Their  erection  was  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  Her- 
cules, on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom 
of  Geryon.  According  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
they  had  once  been  united,  but  Hercules  tore  them 
asunder,  to  admit  the  flow  of  the  ocean  into  the 
Mediterranean;  another  version  represents  him  as 
causing  them  to  unite  temporarily,  in  order  to  form 
a  bridge.  The  pillars  are  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
though  he  speaks  of  Ulysses'  passage  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  ocean  and  back,  shewing  an 
apparent  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  strait 
The  first  author  who  mentions  them  is  Pindar,  who 
places  them  at  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  his  opinion  had 
many  followers  in  later  times.  The  most  general 
opinion,  however,  identified  them  with  Calpe  (now 
Gibraltar)  and  Abyla  (now  Ceuta). 

HERCULES  BEETLE  {Scarahmus  HercuUs, 
or  Dynastes  Hercules),  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the 
family  Lamellicornes  and  tribe  Scardbwides,  remark- 
able not  only  for  its  great  size— it  being  five  inches 


Hercules  Beetle  {Dynastes  HercuUs). 

long — but  for  the  singular  appearance  of  the  male  ; 
an  enormous  horn  projecting  from-  the  head,  and 
being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  projection 
of   the   thorax,  the   whole   resembling  a  pair  of 

freat  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of  which  the 
ody  of  the  insect  is  the  handle.    It  is  a  native  of 
Brazil. 
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HERCY'NIAlf  EOREST  (Lat.  Ilercynia  siiva; 
Gr.  lierlcynia  Jiyle,  or  Herhynion  oros),  the  general 
designation  of  the  entire  wooded  mountain-range 
of  Middle  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  ,  Different  ancient  writers, 
however,  apply  the  name  sometimes  to  one  part, 
sometimes  to  another  of  the  range.  Aristotle,  makes 
the  Ister  (or  Danube)  take  its  rise  in  it.  Cffisar,  who 
estimates  it  at  nine  days'  journey  in  breadth,  and 
sixty  in  length,  comprehends  under  this  name  the 
whole  of  the  mountain-ranges  in  Germany  north 
of  the  Danube ;  while  some  identify  it  with  the 
Bohemian  Porest,  and  others  with  the  Thuringiau 
Forest.  Modern  geographers  applj'  the  term,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner. 

HERD  GRASS.    See  Bent  Grass. 

HERDER,  JoHANif  GoTTFElKD  vojT,  an  illus- 
trious German  thinker,  was  born  at  Morungen,  in 
East  Prussia,  in  1744,  and  studied  philosophy  at 
Konigsberg  imder  Kant,  for  whom  he  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  admiration,  although  subsequently  he 
became  one  of  his  most  resolute  opponents.  Here, 
also,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hamanu  (q.  v.), 
who  first  introduced  him  to  the  Oriental ,  lan- 
guages and  literatures,  and  made  him  appreciate 
the  poetic  beauty  of  the  primitive  civilisations. 
In  1764,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  and 
preacher  at  the  Cathedral  School  of  Riga,  where 
his  sermons  were  greatly  admired.  Here  he  pub- 
lished his  first  works,  Fragmente  iiher  die  neuere 
Deutsche  Literatw  (Fragments  on  the  Recent 
German  Literature,  1767),  in  which,  with  bold 
and  fiery  vehemence,  he  attacked  the  wretched 
puerilities  and  errors  of  the  national  literature 
of  the  day,  and  the  Kritisdie  Walder  (ht.,  Critical 
Forests,  1769),  once,  but  no  longer,  of  great 
theological  importance.  These  two  works  contain 
the  germs  of  all  that  is  essentially  peculiar  and 
characteristic  in  H.'s  thinking.  It  was  during 
a  temporary  residence  at  Strasburg  that  Goethe 
made  his  acquaintance.  The  latter  was  five  years 
younger  than  H.,  and,  as  yet,  nameless  in  litera- 
ture ;  while  H.,  by  his  Fragments,  was  kindling 
with  new  fire  the  soul  of  Germany.  Goethe  almost 
worshipped  him ;  he  tells  us  (in  his  Autobio- 
graphy) that  the  very  handwriting  of  H.  exercised 
'  a  magical  influence '  (eine  magische  Gewalt)  over 
him.  In  1775,  on  the  recommendation  of  Goethe, 
he  was  im-ited  to  Weimar  by  the  Grand  Dulte, 
and  appointed  court-preacher  and  consistorial  coun- 
cillor. Here  he  resided  imtil  his  death,  which  took 
place  18th  Deoenlber  1803.  H.'s  writings  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  in  aU  to  60  vols.  (Stutte 
1827—1830).  They  may  be  divided  into  thrle 
classes  :  1.  Those  relating  to  rehgion  and  theology ; 
2.  Those  relating  to  literature  and  art;  3.  Those 
relating  to  philosophy  and  history.  As  a  theologian, 
his  most  important  work  is  his  Oeist  der  Hebr. 
Poesie  (Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  Dess.  1782 ;  later 
edition,  Leip.  1825  ;  translated  into  Enghsh  by 
Dr  James  Marsh,  2  vols.  Burlington,  1833).  As 
a  philosopher,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  fund  of 
valuable  observations  on  nature  and  mankind.  His 
philosophical  master-piece  is  his  unfinished  Ideen 
zur  PhilosopUe  der  OescAichte  der  Menschheit  (Ideas 
towards  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Manlcind 
4  vols.  Riga,  1784—1791  ;  4th  edition,  with  Luden's 
Introduction,  2  vols.  Leip.  1841;  translated  into 
Enghsh  by  T.  ChurohhiU  under  the  title,  Outtines 
of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man).  In  this 
work,  aU  the  rays  of  his  genius  converge.  Hia  aim 
is  to  represent  the  entire  history  of  the  race  as  a 
series  of  events  pointing  to  a  higher  destiny  than 
has  yet  been  revealed.  His  love  and  reverence 
for  humanity  are  intense,  pure,  passionate.      An 
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ideal  humanity,  it  might  almost  be  said,  is  his 
divinity,  in  whose  service  he  labours  with  restless 
zeal.  That  enthusiasm,  however,  which  made  H. 
so  effective  as  a  mover  of  men's  minds,  had  its 
fatal  compensation  in  a  deficiency  of  artistic  excel- 
lence. His  writings  have  not  that  fine  perfection 
of  style  and  method  which  will  enable  them 
to  float  down  the  stream  of  time  unmolested. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
Oedkhte  Volhslieder,  and  the  Old,  the  last  of  which 
is  considered  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  be 
truly  Spanish  in  its  spirit.  See  H.'s  Lebenhild, 
executed  by  his  son  (Erlang.  6  parts,  1846—1847). 

HEREDI'TAMENT,  in  English  Law,  a  com- 
prehensive word,  including  everything  that  goes  to 
the  heir-at-law.  It  is  often  divided  into  corijoreal 
and  incorporeal.  Thus,  a  house  or  land  held  in 
freehold  is  a  corporeal  hereditament;  while  tithes, 
advowsons,  ftc,  are  incorporeal,  being  merely  rights 
in  connection  with  corporeal  things.  The  word 
includes  some  things  personal  as  well  as  real,  as 
when  a  chattel  right  is  carved  out  of  an  estate  of 
inheritance. 

HBRE'DITARINESS.  The  influence  exerted 
by  parents  on  the  qualities  of  their  offspring  is 
universally  admitted,  but  the  relative  amount  of 
influence  which  each  parent  exerts  is  still  to  some 
extent  an  open  question. 

The  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  height,  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  the 
tendency  to  obesity  or  leanness,  &o.,  seem  to  depend 
as  frequently  on  one  parent  as  on  the  other,  in  the 
case  of  man ;  but  in  many  animals,  as  the  dog, 
horse,  &c.,  the  father  most  frequently  determines 
the  general  form  and  the  size  of  the  body. 

The  colour  and  complexion  of  the  offspring  follow 
no  definite  rule.  Sometimes  the  colours  of  the  two 
parents  appear  undiluted  in  the  offspring,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  piebald  colt,  resulting  from  the  union  of  a 
bay  stalhon  and  a  white  mare,  while  in  other  cases 
an  intermediate  tint  appears  in  the  young.  In  the 
offspring  resulting  from  the  union  of  individuals  of 
the  dark  -and  white  human  races,  we  have  this 
intermediate  tint  developed ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the -colour  of  the  father  usually  predominates 
over  that  of  the  mother. 

A  very  curious  department  of  this  subject  is  the 
transmission  to  the  offspring  of  special  marks  or 
deformities  exhibited  by  one  of  the  parents  or  more 
remote  ancestors,  and  not  common  to  the  species. 
Njevus  (or  mother's  marks),  moles,  harelip,  growths 
of  hair  in  imusual  places,  an  imusual  number  of 
fingers  or  toes,  and  special  malformations  of  the 
heart  and  of  other  organs,  have  been  frequently 
traced  to  hereditary  influence.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  these  peculiarities  have  a  tendency  to 
shew  themselves  in  alternate  generations,  or  even 
at  greater  intervals.  Burdach,  Blumenbach,  and 
other  eminent  physiologists,  have  held  the  doctrine, 
that  parents  (whether  dogs  or  men)  who  have 
suffered  accidental  or  intentional  mutilation  of 
certain' parts  (as,  for  example,  the  tail,  fingers,  &o.), 
often  produce  offspring  which  iifterit  these  injuries ; 
for  instance,  the  dogs  with  cropped  tails  often  pro- 
duce pups  with  cropped  tails.  If  the  facts  are  true 
(which  possibly  may  be  doubtful),  the  results  are 
probably  due  to  an  impression  on  the  mother's 
mind  rather  than  to  an  hereditary  tendency.  The 
immemorial  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  stunting  the 
feet  of  their  women,  has  not  produced  a  natural 
variety  with  that  peculiarity. 

Morell,  in  his  Introduclion  to  Mental  Philosophy, 
observes  that  there  are  latent  powers  or  tendencies 
which  have  been  inherited,  and  which  often  remain 
unknown  until  brought   out  by  peculiar  circum- 


stances. He  gives  the  familiar  example  of  the 
pointer.  The  habit  of  pointing  at  game  is  originally 
an  acquired  one ;  but  so  strongly  does  this  habit 
become  seated  in  the  race,  that  the  very  first  time 
the  young  pointer  is  taken  into  the  field,  he  will 
stand  and  mark  it,  thus  developing  a  purely  here- 
ditary instinct.  'Exactly,  in  the  same  way,'  he 
adds,  'we  find  in  man  peculiarities. of  mind,  temper, 
thought,  habit,  volition,  &c.,  appearing  and  reappear- 
ing m  families  and  races.  Lord  Brougham  found 
some  of  his  grandfather's  vmting  exactly  resem- 
bling his  own  [which  is  very  peculiar],  though  the 
grandfather  ha!d  died  before  he  was  born,  and  his 
father's  was  quite  different.'  It  is  alleged  that  the 
children  of  skilled  artisans  are,-  as  a  rule,  more  apt  at 
petty  manipulations  than  the  children  of  ordinary 
labourers,  and  that  hence  the  population  of  certain 
towns — ^Birmingham,  for  example — has  a  great 
advantage  over  that  of  other  towns  in  point  of 
manufacturing  industry. 

It  is  well  known  that  longevity  or  the  reverse,  a 
tendency  to  great  fruitfulness  or  to  sterihty,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  external 
senses,  and  a  special  tendency  to  certain  diseases — 
as  gout,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  &c. — are 
frequently  transmitted  in  hereditary  descent  from 
one  or  other  parent  to  the  offspring.  The  predis- 
position to  any  special  disease  may  be  transmitted 
by  either  parent ;  but  where  both  parents  have 
been  affected,  the  offspi"ing  are  especially  liable 
to  suffer  from  it.  Deformities  and  diseases,  also, 
engendered  by  circumstances  to  which  the  exposure 
is  lifelong,  or  affecting  successive  generations,  are 
more  certainly  and  conspicuously  hereditary. 

Hereditary  Tendency  to.  Mental  Disease. — As  the 
mental  constitution  in  general  is  eminently  propa- 
gable,  the  hereditary  tendency  in  mental  disease  is 
more  familiar  and  better  demonstrated  than  in  other 
forms  of  morbid  action.  One  observer  attributes 
six-sevenths  of  the  cases  of  insanity  to  this  cause. 
In  France,  and  among  the  affluent  classes,  one  case 
in  every  three;  among  the  peasants,  one  in  every 
ten,  is  found  to  occur  in  families  predisposed  to 
alienation.  In  Italy,  the  proportion  is  nearly  the 
same.  When  stating  that  derangement  is  traced  to 
transmitted  taint,  expression  is  given  to  the  com- 
plex proposition,  that  individuals  who  have  inherited 
an  unhealthy  cerebral  organisation,  or  bodQy  quali- 
ties, such  as  anasmia,  incompatible  with  sound 
mental  action,  fall  victims  more  frequently  and 
inevitably  to  insanity  than  those  physically  and 
mentally  robust  would  do.  Experience  shews  that 
as  particular  forms  of  physical  degeneration,  such 
as  rickets,  consumption,  in  like  manner  particular 
species  of  alienation,  are  propagated  in  families ; 
that  the  suicidal  impulse  appears  in  one,  while  the 
uncontrollable  and  insatiable  desire  for  stimulants, 
is  the  heritage  of  a  third.  There  are  certain 
laws  by  which  this  proclivity  seems  to  operate. 
Not  merely  are  there  more  females  than  males 
actually  insane,  but  there  are  more  hereditarily 
disposed  to  be  insane.  In  connection  with  this  it 
must  be  observed  that  women  are  more  exposed 
by  constitution  to  the  exciting  causes  of  insanity 
than  males,  and  that  as  infants  they  more  readily 
acquire  the  mental  tone  of  the  mother.  But, 
moreover,  the  madness  of  the  mother  is  more 
frequently  transmitted  than  that  of  the  father. 
French  authorities  record  that  of  467  cases  of 
mental  affections,  279  were  traceable  to  the  mother : 
an  English  physician  similarly  records  76  out  of 
133.  Where  the  taint  exists  on  the  side  of  the 
mother,  a  greater  number  of  children,  and  a 
greater  number  of  daughters,  are  bom  of  unsound 
mind.  But  this  disposition  to  disease  of  the 
nervous  matter  is  manifested  in  the  same  family 
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in  varioua  forms — in  one  member  suffering  under 
epilepay,  another  under  mania,  another  under  eccen- 
tricity or  delusions.  Even  the  last  are  exhibited 
in  suocessiTe  generations.  Oxford,  who  fired  at  the 
Queen,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  all  believed 
themselves  to  be  St  Paid. — Holland,  Medical  Motes, 
&c. ;  Lucas,  L'HSredite  NatureUe. 

HEREDITARY  PRIVILEGES  AND  POS- 
SESSIONS. The  question  of  the  admissibihty 
of  hereditary  rights  and  privileges  has  been  much 
agitated  with  regard  to  three  points,  especially 
in  more  recent  times.  The  first  is  hereditary 
monaichy.  The  '  divine '  right  of  kings  is  now  little 
urged,  being  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  modem 
notions  of  the  pohtioal  relations  of  society;  and 
the  defence  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  is  rather  rested  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency  and  necessity.  The 
animosities  and  disturbances  of  pubhc  affairs  that 
attend  the  ever-reciuring  election  of  a  head  of  the 
state  are  avoided,  it  is  argued,  by  maldng  power 
hereditary  in  a  particular  family,  and  by  a  deter- 
minate law  of  succession;  while  the  dangers  and 
disadvantages  which  might  arise  from  an  authority 
depending  upon  the  chance  of  birth,  are  capable  of 
being  neutralised  by  institutions  which  prevent  the 
monarch  from  doing  harm,  even  if  there  were  not 
every  reason  to  hope  that  self-interest  will  lead  hirn 
to  use  the  power  which  is  the  birth-right  of  his 
family,  for  the  permanent  honour  and  advantage  of 
that  family,  and,  therefore,  of  the  community  with 
which  it  is  indissolubly  bound  up. 

Another  and  perhaps  more  difficult  aspect  of 
the  question  is  with  regard  to  hereditary  classes, 
dignities,  and  offices  in  the  state  over  and  above 
the  hereditary  monarch.  One  thing  is  now  univers- 
ally agreed  upon,  that  the  transmission  in  individual 
families  of  dignities,  rights,  and  offices,  involving 
essential  parts  of  government,  such  as  the  supreme 
dispensation  of  justice,  and  other  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of 
a  state.  The  splitting  up  of  Germany  into  a  maze 
of  petty  sovereignties  arising  out  of  fiefs  of  the 
empire  become  hereditary,  is  a  signal  instance  of 
the  dangers  of  this  principle.  A  hereditary  nobility 
with  such  rights  is  no  longer  considered  defensible. 
It  is  another  question  whether,  as  a  political  insti- 
tution, a  class  with  certain  hereditary  privileges 
may  not  be  advantageous  or  even  necessary  as  an 
element  of  stability,  and  as  affording  a  source  of 
trained  statesmanship.  Society  has  a  longer  life 
than  the  individuals  that  compose  it,  and  should 
have  further-stretching  views — '  looking  before  and 
after ; '  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  great  historical 
families  of  a  nation,  that  such  extended  views  grow 
up  ajid  are  cherished — ^famUies  whose  traditions 
form  part  of  the  national  history,  and  which 
naturally  identify  their  future  with  the  national 
prosperity  and  dignity.  Besides  their  traditions 
and  weU-developed  national  instincts,  the  individual 
members  of  such  families  enjoy  other  advantages 
as  political  and  social  leaders.  Their  usually  good 
education,  and  their  well-secured  possessions  which, 
in  addition  to  a  high  sense  of  honour,  raise  them 
above  having  recourse  to  petty  shifts  and  jobs, 
make  them  valuable  as  examples  and  as  adminis- 
trators in  a  commonwealth  which  aims  at  dignity 
and  stability.  Carried  to  an  extreme  length,  as 
was  the  case  in  France  prior  to  the  great  revolution, 
the  hefeditary  privileges  of  the  nobiUty  became  a 
source  of  social  discontent  and  disorder;  but  limited 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hereditary  privileges 
and  dignities  are  found  to  be  no  way  incompatible 
with  the  utmost  social  expansion,  and  are  in  reahty 
so  popular  as  to  be  adnuttedly  a  happy  feature  in 
the  structure  of  society.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
zzi 


that  as  great  famUies  with  privileges  and  titles  are 
from  time  to  time  dying  out,  while  others,  through 
distinguished  public  services,  are  raised  to  the 
rank  of  nobility,  that  degree  of  infusion  of  new 
blood  is  kept  up  which  gives  vigour  to  the  system, 
and  at  least  prevents  the  British  aristocracy  from 
degenerating  into  an  effete  or  antiquated  caste. — As 
regards  the  economic  view  of  hereditary  right  to 
private  property,  see  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy. 

HEREDITARY  RIGHT,  strictly  speaking, 
means  the  right  of  succession  as  an  heir-at-law. 
The  foundation  of  this  right  is  nothing  but  con- 
venience, the  principle  being,  that  if  a  man  does 
not  by  will  appoint  his  own  heir,  the  law  will  do 
it  for  him;  and  the  law,  in  doing  this,  proceeds 
according  to  certain  degrees  of  relationship.  It  is 
therefore  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  mere  hereditary  right  which  is  divine,  or 
superior  to  that  which  results  from  the  radical 
right  of  ownership.  It  is  a  secondary  and  substi- 
tutional right,  the  principal  and  primary  right 
being  that  by  which  the  owner  of  land  is  entitled 
to  say  who  shall  at  his  death  enjoy  that  land. 

HE'REFORD,  a  city,  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal borough,  and  oaj)ital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  iu  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
vaUey  of  the  Wye,  134  miles  west-north-west  of 
London,  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  a 
noble  edifice,  350  feet  long,  and  174  feet  broad, 
commenced  in  1079.  A  very  interesting  old  map  of 
the  world,  said  to  date  from  the  13th  c,  and  other 
geographical  works,  are  deposited  in  the  chapter- 
house and  library.  Besides  many  other  public 
buildings,  H.  contains  numerous  benevolent  and 
educational  institutions,  among  the  latter  of  which 
are  several  important  free  schools.  Among  its 
manufactures,  which,  however,  are  inconsiderable, 
gloves,  hats,  and  flannel  are  the  chief.  Of  its 
five  annual  fairs,  that  held  in  October  is  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  county  for  cattle  and  cheese.  H. 
returns  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Pop.  in  1851,  12,108 ;  in  1861,  15,625. 

HE'REFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  in  the 
west  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soixth 
Wales,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  counties  of  Worcester 
and  Gloucester.  Area,  534,823  acres.  Pop.  (1861) 
123,659.  The  surface  of  the  coimty  is  hilly,  with 
occasional  valleys  opening  into  wide-spread  plains. 
Among  the  chief  hiU-ranges,  are  the  Black  Moim- 
tains  on  the  western,  and'  the  Malvern  Hills  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  The  whole  of 
H.  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  and  the  general 
direction  of  the  streams  is  south-east  toward  that 
river.  The  Wye,  with  its  affluents  the  Lugg,  the 
Arrow,  and  the  Teme,  are  the  principal  rivers.  The 
climate  of  H.  varies  with  the  elevation  and  the 
exposure,  but,  as  attested  by  the  general  longevity 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  on  the  whole  exceedingly 
healthy.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  deep, 
heavy,  red  loam,  which  produces  good  crops  of 
grain,  chiefly  wheat,  and  is  highly  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  trees.  Oaks  and  apple-trees  abound, 
orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  is  made  in  great 
quantity.  Sheep  and  cattle  of  excellent  breeds  are 
extensively  reared,  and  in  the  north-west  of  the 
county  a  useful  breed  of  horses  is  produced.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 

H.,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  formed  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Silures,  and 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  about  73  a.d. 
During  the  so-called  Heptarchy,  it  was  included 
in  Meroia.  From  its  position  on  the  Welsh  border 
— a  portion  of  the  county  being  included  in  the 
debatable  land  called  the  'Marches'— H.  was  long 
the  scene  of  frequent  contests. 
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HERE'NCIA.a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Eeiil,  and  about  40  miles  north-east  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  carries  on  manufactures  of 
soap,  has  a  large  weekly  market  and  a  population  of 
C400. 

HE'RESY  (Gr.  Hairesia)  primitively  means  a 
choice  or  elecMon,  and  in  its  application  to  religious 
belief  is  used  to  designate  as  well  the  act  of 
choosing  for  one's  self,  and  maintaining  opinions 
contrary  to  the  authorised  teaching  of  the  reli- 
gious conmmnity  to  which  one's  obedience  is  due, 
as  the  heterodox  opinions  tlius  adopted  and  the 
pai-ty  which  may  have  adopted  them.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see  Acts  v.  17;  xv.  5; 
xxiv.  5;  xxviii.  22),  the  word  seems  to  be  used  of 
a  sect  or  party,  abstracting  from  the  consideration 
of  its  character  whether  good  or  bad;  but  in  the 
Epistles  and  in  the  early  Christian  writers  it  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  a  bad  sense,  which  is 
the  sense  imiformly  accepted  in  all  subsequent 
theological  literature.  The  notion  of  heresy,  as 
understood  by  theological  writers,  involves  two 
ideas :  first,  the  deliberate  and  vohmtary  rejection  of 
some  doctrine  proposed  by  the  supreme  authority 
established  in  any  church  as  necessary  to  be 
believed;  and  secondly,  a  contumacious  persistence 
in  such  rejection,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
belief  of  the  doctrine' is  required  of  all  the  members 
of  that  particular  religious  conunrmity.  Eoman 
Cathoho  writers,  regarding  the  authority  of  their 
own  church  as  supreme  and  final,  apply  Dhe  name  of 
heresy  to  any  formal  denial  of  a  doctrine  proposed 
by  the  Roman  CathoHo  Chm-ch  as  necessary  to  be 
believed.  Protestant  writers  seldom  use  the  word, 
except  in  relation  to  what  each  sect  regards  as  the 
essentials  of  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this  point, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  heresy  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
dogmatical  system  of  the  Protestant  sects,  especially 
In  reference  to  other  communions  than  their  own. 
In  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme  autho- 
rity may  be  either  the  decree  of  a  general  counoU 
approved  by  the  pope,  or  a  dogmatical  decree  of  the 
pope  himself,  expressly  or  tacitly  received  by  the 
bishops  of  the  various  churches ;  and  in  general 
the  crime  of  heresy  is  incurred  in  any  church  by 
the  rejection  of  a  doctrine  which  in  that  church  is 
held  to  constitute  an  essential  and  integral  portion 
of  the  Christian  faith.  ,  Apostasy  is  the  complete 
ahandoimient  of  the  whole  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  renunciation  of  the  Christian  profession.  If  the 
intellectual  error  be  accompanied  by  full  deliber- 
ation, and  by  full  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
belief,  the  heresy  is  caRei  formed  j  should  it  arise 
from  ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge,  it  is  styled 
material;  and  the  heresy  is  held  to  be  imputable, 
or  the  contrary,  according  as  this  ignorance  is 
vincible  or  invincible.  _  '_ 

Even  in  the  apostolic  times,  heresies  had  arisen 
in  the  church,  and  before  the  council  of  Nice,  the 
catalogue  of  sects  had  already  swelled  to  consider- 
able dimensions.  Without  attempting  any  enumer- 
ation of  these  heresies,  it  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  sects  of  the  early  centuries  are  aU  reducible 
to  two  classes  :  (1)  Those  which  attempted  to 
associate  the  Christian  doctrines  with  Judaism ; 
(2)  Th«se  which  ingrafted  Christianity  upon  the 
Gentile  religions  or  the  GentUe  philosophies.  And' 
this  latter  class  naturally  subdivides  itself  into  (1) 
The  sects  which  were  tinged  with  the  errors  of  the 
oriental  philosophy;  and  (2)  Those  which  drew 
their  errors  from  the  Grecian  schools.  Of  all  these 
we  find  traces,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  in 
the  sects  of  the  later  ages. 

~From  the  very  date  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Eoman  empire,  heresy  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cognizable  by  the 


civil  law ;  and  Constantine  enacted  several  severe 
laws  for  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 
extended  by  his  successors,  and  were  collected 
into  a  single  title,  De  Hmretids,  in  the  Justinian 
code.  The  penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these 
enactments  are  very  severe,  extending  to  corporal 
punishment,  and  even  to  death ;  and  they  aU 
proceed  op.  the  distinct  assumption  that  a  crime 
against  religion  is  a  crime  against  the  state.  These 
enactments  of  the  Eoman  law  were  embodied  in 
the  various  codes  of  the  European  kingdoms  ;  and 
in  considering  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  principle  above 
referred  to,  as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  ci-ime 
of  heresy  and  of  other  crimes  against  religion,  per- 
vades the  whole  system  of  medieval  jurisprudence. 
It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  the  principles 
of  many  of  the  medieval  sects  were  anti-social  and 
communistical,  as  well  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  church;  and  that  their  leaders,  in  many 
instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  revolutionary 
means  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  punishment  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  as  well  as  of  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still, 
with  even  these  allowances,  Cathohc  historians 
themselves  admit  that  the  medieval  procedures 
against  heresy  were  in  many  instances  excessive, 
as  were,  indeed,  also  the  processes  and  penalties 
of  the  criminal  code. 

In  English  Law  (2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15),  heresy 
consisted  in  holding  opinions  contrary  to  Cathoho 
faith  and  the  determination  of  Holy  Church ;  and 
by  common  law  the  offender  was  to  be  tried  in  the 
provincial  synod  by  the  archbishop  and  his  council ; 
and,  after  conviction,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
king  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure,  the  king  being 
competent  to  issue  a  writ  de  hceretico  comburendo ; 
but  the  statute  above  referred  to  empowered  the 
diocesan  to  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  and  on 
conviction,  to  hand  over  the  criminal  directly,  and 
without  waiting  for  the  king's  writ,  to  the  sheriff- 
major  or  other  competent  officer.  This  statute 
continued  practically  in  force,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, till  the  29  Charles  II.  c.  9,  since  which 
time  heresy  is  left  entirely  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  but,  as  there  is  no  statute 
defining  in  what  heresy  consists,  and  as,  moreover, 
much  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
has  been  withdrawn  by,  the  various  toleration  acts  ; 
and,  above  all,  as  the  effect  of  various  recent 
decisions  has  been  to  widen  almost  indefinitely 
the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  formularies  of 
the  Enghsh  Church,  it  may  now  be  said  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  courts  in  matters  of  heresy  is 
practically  limited  to  preventing  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  from  preaching  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  and  the  articles  of  the  establish- 
ment from  which  they  derive  their  emoluments, 
and  that,  even  in  determining  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered contrary  to  the  articles,  a  large  toleration 
has  been  juridically  established.  See  the  recent 
trial  of  Dr  Rowland  WiUianis,  and  the  judgment 

fiven  by  Dr  Lushington  in  the  Court  of  Arches, 
'or  the  history  and.  literature  of  heretical  sects, 
see  the  various  ecclesiastical  historians,  as  also 
Stockmaim's  Lexicon  Hceresium  (Leip.  1719) ;  De 
Csesari's  Smresiologia  (Eome,  17.S6) ;  Fritz's  Ket- 
zerlexicon  (Wurzburg,  1834) ;  Arnold's  KetzerAistorie 
(Frankfurt,  1699) ;  Walch's  Geschichte  der  Ketze- 
rden  (Leip.  1762) ;  and  HUger's  Darstellung  der 
Hceresieen,  (Bonn,  1837). 

HE'RFORD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Westphalia,  is  situated  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  on  the  Werre,  17  mUes  south-west 
of  Mindeu.  Yarn-spinning,  linen-weaving,  and 
carpet  manufactures  are  carried  on.    Pop.  9863. 
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HBEIOT— HERMAIJDAD. 


HEBIOT,  George,  founder  of  a  magnificent 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  the  son  of  a  goldsnoith  in 
that  city,  a  descendant  of  the  Heriots  of  Trabroixn, 
East  Lothian,  was  born  about  1563.  Admitted, 
in  May  1588,  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Incor- 
poration of  Goldsmiths,  he  was,  in  1597,  appointed 
goldsmith  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland,  and  soon  after  to  the  king.  On 
the  accession  of  the  latter,  in  1603,  to  the'  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  went  to  London,  where,  as  court- 
jeweller  and  banker,  he  amassed  considerable  riches. 
He  died  February  12,  1624,  without  issue,  and 
bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth  to  the 
town-council  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  to  found 
and  endow  a  hospital  in  that  city  for  the  mainten- 
.ance  and  education  of  the  sons  of  poor  deceased 
or  decayed  burgesses.  The  noble  structure  of 
Heriot's  Hospital,  from  a  design,  it  is  believed,  by 
two  native  architects,  WiUiam  Wallace  and  William 
Aytoun,  though  said  to  be  by  Inigo  Jones,  was 
completed,  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000  sterling. 
Aiter  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  1650,  Cromwell  made 
it  a  military  hospital ;  but  in  1658  it  was  restored 
to  the  governors  by  General  Monk ;  and  in  1659, 
30  boys  were  admitted.  180  boys  are  now  main- 
tained and  educated  in  it.  In  1766  the  annual 
revenue  was  £1966.  In  1837  it  amounted  to 
£11,235,  leaving,  in  that  year,  a  surplus  of  £3099. 
The  yearly  revenue  is  now  about  £15,000.  Most  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
is  built  belongs  to  the  hospital.  The  revenues 
greatly  exceeding  the  expenditiire,  in  1837  an  act  of 
parliament  was  procured  for  the  erection  of  schools 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
free  of  aU  expense.  Of  these  '  Heriot  Schools,'  there 
are  twelve — viz.,  eight  juvenile  and  four  infant 
schools — attended  by  upwards  of  3000  boys  and 
girls.  The  children  who  are  eligible  to  these 
schools  are  those,  in  poor  circumstances,  of  deceased 
burgesses  and  freemen,  those  of  burgesses  and  free- 
men who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  support, 
and  those  of  poor  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  only  whUst  residing  within  the  royalty. 
The  governors  are  also  empowered  to  allow  to  any 
Of  the  boys  attending  such  schools,  being  sons  of 
burgesses  and  freemen,  a  uniform  fixed  sum  of 
money  for  maintenance,  and  a  sum  for  apprentice- 
fee,  after  they  have  left  the  schools,  all  out  of  the 
surplus  fimds  of  the  hospitaL 

HERIOT,  in  English  Law,  is  a  kind  of  fine  due  in 
copyhold  estates  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  on  the 
death  of  the  copyholder,  and  consists  of  the  best 
beast,  jewel,  or  chattel  that  belonged  to  the  deceased. 
The  lord  can  enforce  this  right  by  action,  or  seize 
it  brevi  manu.  Such  a  right  is  practically  unknown 
in  freehold  estates  in  England.  In  Scotland,  all 
land  is  held  on  much  the  same  forms  as  copyholds  ; 
and  much  more  vexatious  things  of  a  similar  kind 
to  heriots,  under  the  name  of  reliefs,  become  due 
from  a  vassal's  heir  to  the  superior  on  the  vassal's 
death.  In  both  countries,  the  practice  is  equally 
barbarous. 

HE'RISTAL,  or  HE'RSTAL,  a  considerable 
village  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Maaa  for  about  three 
mfles,  immediately  below  the  city  of  Liege,  of  which 
it  may  almost  be  considered  a  suburb.  Population 
about  7000,  principally  workmen,  who  find  employ- 
ment in  the  coal-mines,  the  iron  and  steel  worlis, 
which  are  here  carried  on.  Some  ruins  still  exist  of 
the  castle  of  Heristal,  the  birthplace  of  Pepin  le 
Gros  (father  of  Charles  Martel,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Charlemagne),  and  from  which  he  had  his 
title  of  Pepin  d'Heristal. 

HE'RITABLE  and  MOVABLE,  a  Scotch  law- 
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phrase  denoting  the  distinctions  of  things  which  go 
to  the  heir  and  to  the  executors  respectively.  The 
distinction  corresponds  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
phrase  '  Heir  and  Executor '  (q.  v.)  in  England. 

HERITABLE  BOND,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  bond 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  joined  with  it  a  conveyance 
of  land  in  security  thereof.  The  usual  deed  is  now 
a  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  corresponding  to 
the  English  mortgage  {q.  v.). 

HERITABLE  JURISDICTIONS,  a  remark- 
able  class  of  jurisdictions  held  hereditarily  from  the 
crown  in  Scotland,  abolished  (1748)  by  20  Geo.  11.  c. 
43.  These  jurisdictions  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
hundred  in  number,  and  consisted  of  sheriffships, 
stewartries,  constabularies,  but  principally  of  regal- 
ities and  bailieries,  with  some  offices  of  distinction. 
One  of  the  more  important  was  the  office  of  Lord 
Justice-general,  and  the  lordship  of  Argyle  and 
the  Isles,  both  belonging  to  the  family  of  Argyle. 
In  virtue  of  their  hereditary  rights,  the  possessors 
of  these  jurisdictions  exercised  an  arbitrary  power 
over  vassals  and  others  withm  the  limits  of  their 
domain,  and  could  punish  them  by  fines,  scourging, 
imprisonment,  and  even  in  some  cases  put  them  to 
death,  without  interference  of  the  common  law.  As 
repugnant  to  social  policy,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  view  of  extinguishing  the  authority  of 
Highland  chiefs  over  their  clans,  these  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished ;  the  possessors  receiv- 
ing payment  for  the  assumed  value  of  their  rights. 
Argyle,  alone,  received  £21,000  as  an  indemnity, 
and  altogether  there  was  paid  by  government 
£152,037,  12s.  2d.  The  abolition  of  these  odious 
jurisdictions  being  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs  on  a  proper  footing,  this  great  legislative  act 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

HERITABLE  SECURITIES,  the  name  given 
in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  what  are  called  mortgages 
and  charges  on  land  in  England.  These  were 
fonnerly  distinguished  into  wadset,  infeftment  of 
annual  rent,  heritable  bond,  bond  and  disposition 
in  security,  and  absolute  disposition  with  back-bond, 
and  also  reserved  burdens  on  land.  AU  heritable 
securities  are  founded  on  the  theory,  that  they  con- 
stitute a  pledge  of  the  land  to  the  creditor  until  the 
debt  is  paid,  or  rather  the  debt  is  a  burden  on  the 
land,  so  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  land,  mto 
whatever  number  of  hands  it  is  conveyed  and 
transferred,  the  debt  still  inieres  in  it,  and  must  be 
first  paid  out  of  the  proceeds,  unless  it  is  redeemed. 
In  Scotland,  the  principal  heritable  security  is  now 
called  the  bond  and  disposition  in  security,  which 
consists  of  an  obligation  to  pay  the  debt,  and  a 
disposition  pro  tempore  to  the  creditor,  by  way  of 
security  till  the  debt  is  paid.  The  bond  must  be 
registered  in  the  Register  of  Sasines,  to  complete  the 
title,  and  it  is  assignable  to  a  third  party.  A  power 
is  always  given  to  the  creditor  to  sell  the  estate,  if 
the  principal  or  interest  is  not  paid,  in  which  case, 
the  creditor  must  account  for  the  surplus  after 
Jiaying  himself  his  debt. 

HE'RITOR,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  the  owner 
of  land  in  a  parish  liable  to  public  burdens.  The 
heritors,  collectively,  have  vested  in  them  the  fee  of 
the  church  and  churchyard ;  they  elect  the  parish 
schoolmaster,  repair  the  parish  church,  &o. 

HERM^.    See  Hermes. 

HERMANDAD,  The  (Sp.  'Brotherhood'),  an 
association  of  the  prmcipal  cities  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  bound  together  by  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  in  seasons 
of  trouble.  These  confederacies  were  sanctioned 
by  the_  sovereigns,  as  agents  for  suppressing  the 
increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and  for  maintaining 
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pnljlic  security  through  the  land  with  no  cost  to 
the  government.  In  Aragon,  the  first  Hermandad 
■was  established  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  and  in 
Castile  about  30  years  later ;  while  in  1295,  35  cities 
of  CastUe  and  Leon  formed  a,  joint  confederacy, 
and  entered  into  a  compact,  by  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  every 
noble  who  had  either  robbed  or  injured  a  member  of 
their  association,  and  refused  to  make  just  atone- 
ment for  the  wrong ;  or  upon  any  one  who  should 
attempt,  even  by  the  order  of  the  king,  to  levy  an 
unjust  tax.  During  the  long  period  pf  anarchy  in 
which  the  Christian  rulers  of  Spain  were  impotent 
to  maintain  order  in  their  own  dominions,  the 
Santa  Hemumdad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  had  pre- 
sented the  only  check  against  the  unbounded 
licence  of  the  nobles ;  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  seeing 
the  beneficial  effects  which  an  extension  of  the 
institution  was  capable  of  producing,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Cortes  for  its  thorough  re-organisa- 
tion and  extension  over  the  whole  kingdom  in  1496. 
The  crimes  reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all 
acts  of  violenOe  and  theft  committed  on  the  high- 
roads or  in  the  open  country,  and  the  penalties 
attached  to  each  misdemeanour  were  speoihed  with 
the  greatest  precision  in  the  codes  of  laws,  which 
were  enacted  at  different  times  in  the  yearly 
assemblies  of  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  cities. 
An  annual  contribution  was,  moreover,  assessed 
on  every  hundred  householders  or  vecinos,  for  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  horsemen  and 
quadrilleros  or  officials, of  the  brotherhood,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  arrest  offenders,  and  enforce  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  Although  the  Hermandad  was 
regarded  with  much  disfavour  by  the  aristocracy, 
it  continued  for  many  years  to  exercise  its  func- 
tions, until  the  country  was  cleared  of  banditti, 
and  the  ministers  of  justice  enabled  to  discharge 
their  duties  without  hindrance  from  lawless  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  In  1498,  the  objects  of  the 
Hermandad  having  been  obtained,  and  public  order 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  the  brotherhood  was 
disorganised,  and  reduced  to  an  ordinary  police, 
such  as  it  has  existed,  with  various  modifications 
of  form,  to  the  present  century.  The  laws  enacted 
at  different  times  in  the  juntas  or  assemblies  of  the 
Hermandad  were  compiled,  in  1485,  into  a  code, 
known  as  the  Qimdemo  de  las  Leyes  nuevas  de  la 
Hermandad,  which  was  first  printed  at  Burgos 
in  1527.— See  Mariana,  History  of  Spain;  Pulgar, 
Seyes  Catolicos;  Prescott,  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

HB'RMANK,  Johann  Gottfeied  Jakob,  a 
German  philologist  of  great  genius  and  learning, 
was  bom  at  Leipsic,  28th  November  1772 ;  studied 
there  and  at  Jena,  and  was  made,  in  1798,  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy.  In  1803,  he  was 
caEed  to  Kiel  as  ordinary  professor  of  eloquence, 
becoming  in  addition  professor  of  poetry  in  1809, 
and  in  this  position  he  remained  tUl  his  death,  31st 
December  1848.  Distinguished  by  hberal-minded- 
ness  and  love  of  truth,  by  eloquence  and  extensive 
culture,  H.  continued  till  his  latest  days  to  attract 
a  large  circle  of  students  to  his  class-room,  which 
sent'  forth  some  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers 
in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Germany.  The 
first  department  which  he  began  to  cultivate  on 
original  principles  was  the  science  of  metre,  of 
which  he  attempted  to  develop  a  philosophical 
theory  from  the  categories  of  Kant ;  and  on  this 
subject  he  wrote,  besides  his  Handbuch  d.  Metrik 
(1798),  several  Latin  treatises,  among  which  his 
EpiUime  Doctrines  Metricce  (1818)  reached  a  third 
edition  in  1852.  Of  wider  importance,  however, 
was  the  new  method  which  he'  introduced  into  the 
treatment  of  Greek  grammar,  which  has  had  its 
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influence  on  the  grammar  of  Latin,  and  even  of 
modern  languages,  especially  of  the  German.  The 
principles  of  this  method  are  not  only  exjjMcitly 
developed  in  his  De  EmendendA  liatione  Grcecce 
Orammaticce  (1801),  but  are  practically  Ulustrated 
in  his  numerous  editions  of  the  ancient  classics.  H.'s 
power  of  dealing  with  chronological,  topographical, 
and  personal  questions,  is  shewn  in  his  Opuscula 
(7  vols.,  Leip.  1827—1830),  which  also  contain 
some  poems  breathing  the  spirit  of  Roman  poetry. 
Consult  Jahn's  Gottfried  H.  eine  Gedachtnissrede 
(Leip.  1849). 

HERMANN,  or  HERMAN,  a  name  that  first 
appears  in  Germany  in  the  6th  c.  after  Christ,  but 
is  now  become  common.  It  has  been  erroneously 
transferred  to  that  prince  or  chief  of  the  Cherusci, 
called  by  Roman  writers  Arminius,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Armenios.  This  personage  was  the  son  of 
Sigimer,  and  was  bom  16  B.C.  The  period  in  which 
the  youth  of  H.  was  cast  was  fi-aught  with  the 
greatest  peril  to  Germany.  To  secure  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  against  the  attacks  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  the  Romans  had  been  forced  to  advance 
into  the  more  turbulent  districts,  and  to  build  a 
series  of  forts  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner,  not  only  had  most  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube  been  subdued, 
but  in  the  years  from  9  B.C.  to  4  A.D.,  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  had  penetrated  into  the  north-west 
of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  laid  out  a  number 
of  military  roads,  erected  fortresses  in  the  country, 
and  reduced  the  different  tribes  to  such  dependence 
upon  Rome,  as  virtually  amovmted  to  complete 
subjugation.  With  so  much  prudence  and  caution 
had  Tiberius  proceeded,  that  the  Germans  con- 
tinued to  all  appearance  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  Romans,  gradually  adopted  Roman  habits,  and 
frequently  and  readily  took  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Thus  H.  and  his  brother  Flavins  had 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  Roman  standards, 
and  as  leaders  of  Cheruscan  auxiliaries,  had  not 
only  obtained  Roman  citizenship  and  the  rank  of 
knighthood  in  the  country  of  the  Danube,  but 
had  likewise  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  arts  of  war 
and  policy  as  practised  by  the  Romans.  Enriched 
with  these  experiences,  when  H.  after  the  expir- 
ation of  some  years,  returned  home,  he  found  the 
state  of  affairs  considerably  changed  for  the  worse, 
through  the  unskilful  despotism  of  the  Roman 
viceroy,  Quintilius  Varus.  H.  now  conceived  the 
plan  of  delivering  his  country  from  its  oj)pressors. 
All  the  tribes  and  leaders  as  far  as  the  Elbe  were 
secretly  summoned ;  Varus  was  lulled  into  security, 
and  induced  to  despatch  portions  of  his  army  to 
different  points,  and  with  the  remaining  portion, 
which  was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  country 
of  the  Cherusci  for  the  Rhine,  to  quit  the  highway. 
He  was  thus  lured  into  the  impassable  districts  of 
the  Teutoburg  Forest  (either  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Lippe,  or  the  adjoining  Prussian  territory) ;  an 
engagement  took  place,  which  lasted  for  three  days. 
The  result  was  the  annihilation  of  the  whole  Roman 
army  (9  A.  D.).  .  When  intelligence  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  it  excited  the  greatest  consternation 
and  anxiety.  The  Germans,  however,  who  had  only 
their  own  liberation  in  view,  prosecuted  their  vic- 
tory no  further ;  and  for  a  few  years  both  parties,  so 
to  speak,  hung  fire.  When  Germanious  (q.  v.),  how- 
ever (14  A.D.),  assumed  the  command  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  he  resolved  to  crush  the  barbarians.  In 
two  successive  campaigns,  14  a.b.  and  16  A.D.,  he 
reduced  H.  to  great  straits ;  but  he  being  recalled 
to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  17  a.d.,  the  results 
of  his  victorious  activity  were  lost.  Rom  this 
time  no  Roman  army  ever  ventured  to  penetrate 
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from  the  Eiine  into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and 
this  oiroumstanoe,  which  decided  the  future  fate 
of  Germany,  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  Hermann. 
Nevertheless,  no  sooner  was  the  foreign  enemy 
expelled,  than  the  internal  feuds  broke  out  with 
more  violence  than  ever.  In  the  course  of  these,  H. 
was  slain  by  his  own  relatives,  in  the  37th  year  of 
his  age  and  twelfth  of  his  leadership.  Tacitus  says 
of  him  :  '  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  deliverer  of 
Germany ;  and  unlike  other  kings  and  generals,  he 
attacked  the  Koman  people,  not  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  in  the  fulness  of  their  power ;  in  battles, 
he  was  not  always  successful,  but  he  was  invincible 
in  war.  He  stO  lives  in  the  songs  of  the  barbarians, 
though  unknown  to  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,  who 
admire  only  what  belongs  to  themselves  ;  by  the 
Romans,  he  is  not  estimated  according  to  his  merits, 
because  in  our  admiration  for  the  past,  we  neglect 
the  present.'— Compare  Wietersheim,  jDer  Feldziig 
des  Oermanicus  an  der  Weser  16  n.  Ohr.  (Leip.  1850); 
Massmanu,  Arminius,  Chemscorum  Dux  ac  Decus, 
Liberator  GermanicB  (Lungo,  1839). 

HE'RMANNSTADT  (Lat.  Cibimum,  Hung. 
Nagy-Szeben),  an  important  town  of  Austria,  capital 
of  the  crown-land  of  Transylvania,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Cibin,  or  Zibin,  an  affluent  of  the 
Aluta,  about  70  miles  west-north-west  of  the 
town  of  Cronstadt.  H.  is  the  seat  of  the  Austrian 
governor  of  Transylvania,  and  of  a  Greek  non- 
united  bishop,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  12th 
corps  of  the  imperial  army.  Pleasing  promenades 
surround  the  town,  and  the  district  m  which  it 
is  placed  is  fertile  as  well  as  beautiful.  Tan- 
ning, wax-bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
(linen  and  woollen),  combs,  paper,  and  gunpowder, 
chiefly  employ  the  inhabitants.  The  local  trade  is 
considerable.  Pop.  18,600,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Protestants. 

H.,  originally  a  village,  is  called,  on  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  town.  Villa  Hermanni.  The  Hermann 
from  whom  the  town  has  its  name  was  a  citizen  of 
NUmberg,  and  is  said  to  have  led  hither  a  colony 
in  the  12th  century. 

HERMA'PHRODITB,  in  Botany,  the  term 
employed  to  designate  those  flowers  which  contain 
both  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction 
(stamens  and  pistils),  and  are  therefore  by  them- 
selves capable  of  producing  perfect  seed.  Flowers 
containing  only  male  or  female  organs  are  called 
unisexual  or  Diclinous  (q.v.),  and  when  produced  on 
the  same  plant.  Monoecious  (q.  v.) ;  when  on  different 
plants,  Dioecious  (q.  v.).  Hermaphrodite  flowers  are 
also  called  monoclinous  (Gr.  monos,  one,  and  hlinS, 
a  couch)  and  perfect  flowers. 

HERMAPHRODITISM  is  the  term  employed 
by  naturahsta  to  designate  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  organisms,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
which  the  sexual  characteristics  of  the  male  and 
female  are  imited  in  the  same  individual.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fable  of  the  union  into 
one  of  the  bodies  of  Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Sahnacis.  See 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  hb.  iv.  v.  347. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the 
true  and  the  spurious ;  in  the  former,  there  is  an 
actual  co-existence,  in  the  same  individual,  of  male 
and  female  reproductive  organs ;  while  in  the  latter, 
there  is  only  an  appearance,  from  arrest  or  excess 
of  development,  of  a  union  of  the  distinctive  organs 
of  both  sexes.  True  hermaphroditism  is  the  normal 
type  of  sexual  structure  in  most  plants.  See 
Hejimapheodite,  in  Botany.  It  likewise  occurs 
normally  in  many  of  the  lower  invertebrata,  and  as 
a  monstrosity  in  the  higher  invertebrata,  and  even 
occasionally  in  certain  vertebrata. 


The  recent  investigations  of  Balbiani  shew  that 
certain  Infusoria  (as,  for  instance,  the  common  green 
ParamcBcium),  at  all  events  occasionally  present  the 
phenomena  of  hermaphroditism.  In  some  of  the 
polyps  (as,  for  example,  the  Hydra  and  some  of  the 
Actiniae),  the  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual; the  same  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Aoalephse 
(namely,  the  Ctenophora),  with  certain  orders  of 
Helminthea  or  parasitic  worms  (the  Cestodes  and 
Trematodes),  with  certain  AnneUdes  (the  Hirudinei 
and  Lumbricini,  of  which  the  leech  and  the  earth- 
worm are  typical  examples),  with  many  acephalous 
moUusos,  with  the  Pteropods  and  with  most  of  the 
Gasteropods ;  while  in  the  highest  order  of  moUuscs, 
the  Cephaiopods,  the  sexes  are  always  distinct. 
Among  the  crustaceans,  the  Oirrhipeds  are  for  the 
most  part  hermaphrodites;  but  in  the  other  and 
higher  orders,  if  hermaphroditism  exists,  it  is  only 
as  an  abnormal  occurrence,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
monstrosity.  (For  example,  the  common  lobster  has 
been  observed  with  ihale  organs  on  one  side  of  its 
body,  and  female  organs  on  the  other.)  True  but 
not  normal  hermaphroditism  is  also  occasionally  met 
with  in  insects.  In  fourteen  cases  given  by  Oehsen- 
heimer,  the  right  side  was  male,  and  the  left  female ; 
and  in  nine  cases  it  was  the  reverse.  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  in  insects  hermaphrodites  are 
occasionally  found,  where  the  characters  of  one  sex, 
instead  of  extending  over  one-haH,  are  limited  to 
particular  parts  of  the  body  which  agree  in  the 
main  with  the  other  sex.  Thus,  in  an  individual  of 
Gastropliaga  quercus,  the  body,  the  antenuffl,  and 
the  left  wings  were  those  of  the  female,  while  the 
right  wings  were  those  of  the  male. 

True  (but  of  course  abnormal)  hermaphroditism 
is  far  rarer  amongst  the  vertebrata  than  in  insects 
or  crustaceans,  various  instances,  however,  are  on 
record  of  fishes  presenting  a  lateral  hermaphroditic 
structure,  or  a  roe  on  one  side  and  a  milt  on  the 
other ;  and  references  to  various  cases  that  have 
been  reported  may  be  found  in  Professor  Simpson's 
learned  and  elaborate  article,  '  Hermaphroditism,'  in 
The  Cydopmdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The 
same  article  may  be  referred  to  for  cases  of  similar 
hermaphroditism  in  birds  and  mammals,  including 
the  human  subject,  namely,  cases  in  which  there 
were  female  structures  on  one  side,  and  male  struc- 
tures (more  or  less  perfect)  on  the  other. 

Returning  from  these  cases  of  abnormal  true 
hermaphroditism  to  those  of  normal  true  hermaphro- 
ditism, the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — Can 
these  true  animal  hermaphrodites,  possessing  male 
and  female  organs,  fertilise  themselves?  As  far  as  is 
known,  none  of  the  terrestrial  hermaphrodites,  such 
as  land-moUusos  (the  common  snaQ,  for  example) 
and  earth-worms,  are  self-impregnating.  They  all 
pair,  and  in  this  respect  offer  a  strong  contrast 
with  hermaphrodite  plants.  But  of  aquatic  animals, 
there  are  many  self -fertilising  hermaphrodites.  For 
further  details  on  the  subject  of  hermaphroditism 
generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Steenstrup'a 
Untersuchungen  Uber  das  Vorhommen  des  Ilerma- 
phroditismua  in  der  Naiur  (1846). 

Spurious  hermaphroditism  is  a  subject  of  too 
purely  a  professional  character  to  be  noticed  at  all 
fully  in  these  pages.  Those  who  take  an  interest 
in  this  subject  may  be  referred  for  further  infor- 
mation to  Professor  Simpson's  article,  and  to  a  case 
recorded  about  two  years  ago  in  The  Lancet  by  Dr 
Girdwood. 

HE'RMAS,  the  name  of  one  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the  time  at  which 
St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  apostle's  addressing  a 
special  greeting  to  him,  a  person  of  some  eminence 
among    his    fellow-Christians.      He   was,    though 
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resident  at  Rome,  most  probably,  judring  from  hia 
name,  of  Greek  origin.  H.,  however,  has  obtained 
even  more  consideration  from  tlie  ciroumstanoe  of 
his  being  the  reputed  author  of  the  well-known 
early  treatise,  called  The  Shepherd,  which  is  com- 
monly classed  among  the  writings  of  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  H.  of  St  Paul, 
more  or  less  positively,  by  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
St  Jerome.  But  there  is  a  second  H.,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  a  brother  of  Pius  I., 
Bishop  of  Rome,  to  whom  the  work  is  attributed 
by  other  writers,  and  it  would  seem  with  greater 
intrinsic  -probability.  The  work  contains  many 
allusions  which  appear  to  be  directed  specially 
against  the  Montanistic  errors — a  fact  quite  irre- 
concilable with  the  supposition  of  its  having  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  Shepherd,  which- 
ever H.  may  have  been  its  author,  seems  to  have 
been  origin^y  written  in  Greek.  However,  until 
recently,  it  was  known  only  by  a  Latin  version,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Greek  fragments  collected 
from  the  quotations  of  the  work  by  the  Gi'eek 
Fathers.  But  in  the  year  1856,  a  Greek  text,  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Mount  Athos,  by  the  since 
too  notorious  M.  Simonides,  was  published  at  Leipsic, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
and  an  Ethiopio  version  was  printed  in  1860,  by 
M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  the  well-known  Abyssinian 
traveller  and  scholar.  The  Shepherd  is  a  mystical 
work,  divided  into  three  parts — ^the  first  containing 
four  '  Visions  ; '  the  second,  twelve  '  Precepts ; '  and 
the  third,  ten  '  Similitudes.'  It  has  been  described 
as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the  early  church ;  and 
although  it  contains  but  little  of  positive  dogmatic 
teaching,  is  a  most  interesting  monument  of  the 
Christian  Hfe  of  that  period. 

HERMBNEXI'TICS  (Gr.  JECermeneuies,  an  inter- 
preter), the  science  of  interpretation,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  forms  a  branch 
of  the  same  general  study  with  Exegesis  (q.  v.),  and 
indeed  is  often  confounded  with  that  science ;  but 
the  distinction  between  the  two  branches  is  very 
marked,  and  is  perhaps  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
etymology  of  the  names  themselves.  To  hermeu- 
eutics  properly  belongs  the  'interpretation'  of  the 
text — ^that  is,  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning ;  the 
province  of  exegesis  is  the  '  exposition '  of  the  mean- 
ing so  discovered,  smd  the  practical  office  of  making 
it  mteUigible  to  others  in  its  various  bearings,  scien- 
ti6c,  literal,  doctrinal,  and  moral.  Hence,  although, 
as  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  Exegesis, 
the  laws  of  interpretation  have  many  things  in 
common  with  those  of  exposition,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  to  the  especial  province  of  hermeneutics 
belongs  all  that  regards  the  text  and  interpretation 
of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  the  signification  of  words,  the 
force  and  significance  of  idioms,  the  modification  of 
the  sense  by  the  context,  and  the  other  details  of 
philological  and  grammatical  inquiry;  the  consider- 
ation of  the  character  of  the  writer  or  the  persons 
whom  he  addressed ;  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  the  object  to  which  his  work  was 
directed ;  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages ;  and 
other  similar  considerations.  All  these  inquiries, 
although  seemingly  purely  literary,  are  modified 
by  the  views  entCTtained  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  especially  on  the  question  of  its 
inspiration,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  such 
iiispiration. 

So  far,  there  is  but  litUe  difference  between 
Roman  Catholic  hermeneutists  and  the  more  strict 
school  of  Protestant  critics.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  fundamental  distinction  between  CathoUca 
on  the  one  side,  and  Protestants  of  every  shade 
on  the  other,  may  be  said  to  begin.  With  the 
latter,  the  sense  of  the  Scripture  once  truly  ascer- 


tained from  the  Scripture  itseU  interpreted  by  the 
rules  explained  above,  is  regarded  as  final,  a.ud 
is  accepted  by  the  interpreter  as  the  revelation 
intended  by  God.  With  the  former,  the  individual 
judgment  which  is  formed  upon  these  rules,  and 
which,  as  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  particular 
passage,  may  possibly  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Protestant,  is  stUl  controlled,  and,  it  may  be,  over- 
ruled by  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
church,  as  conveyed  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  or 
the  dogmatical  definitions  of  pontiffs  accepted  by 
the  universal  church.  Prom  this  circumstance,  it 
is  often  inferred  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  science  of  hermeneutics  is  a  nullity,  and  that  no 
freedom  of  interpretation  is  practically  permitted. 
The  Roman  Catholic  critic,  however,  maintains  that 
he  exercises,  and  is  free  to  exercise,  on  the  text  of 
Scripture  the  same  liberty  of  interpretation  which 
the  Protestant  may  claim;  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  arrive  at  precisely  the  same 
conclusions  with  the  Protestant  as  to  the  meaning 
of  &e  scriptural  text  considered  in  itself  alone.  But 
he  differs  from  the  Protestant  in  believing  that 
the  Scripture  does  not  contain  the  whole  of  God's 
revelation,  and,  therefore,  that,  as  one  passage  of 
Scripture  is  modified  by  another,  so  the  scriptural 
revelation  itself  may  be  modified  by  other  revela- 
tions of  God  conveyed  to  us  through  other  mediums ; 
as,  for  example,  that  of  tradition.  See  Tradition. 
As  regards  the  literature  of  Hermeneutics,  most  of 
the  writers  named  in  the  article  Exegesis  have 
dealt  with  both  branches  of  the  science.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  Protestant.  The  most  remark- 
able modem  Catholic  hermeneutical  writers  are, 
Hermann  Goldhagen  (Mainz,  1765) ;  Seemiiller's 
Hermeneuiica  Sacra  (1779) ;  Mayr's  Institutio  Juaup. 
Sacri  (1789) ;  Jahn's  Enchiridion  ffermeyi.  (Vienna, 
1812) ;  Axigler's  ffermeneutica  Oeneiralis  (Vienna, 
1813) ;  Unterkircher's  Hermeneutica  Biblica  (1831) ; 
Rauolder,  Herm.  Bibl.  Principia  Bationalia  (Ftinf 
Kirohen,  1838) ;  Schnittler,  Qrundlinien  der  Her- 
meneuiih  (Ratisbon,  1844) ;  Glaire's  Hermeneuiica 
Sacra  (1840). 

HB'RMBS,  the  name  of  a  divinity  more  familiarly 
known  as  Mercury,  the  god  of  speech,  eloquence, 
the  sciences,  traffic,  theft,  and  herds.  Under  hia 
name  are  comprised  several  mythological  person- 
ages, who  personified  the  external  expression  of 
thought,  whether  human  or  divine.  The  prinrapal 
of  these  are  Teti,  Thoth,  Theuth,  or  Taut,  the 
Egyptian  H.,  the  Greek  god  properly  so  called, 
the  Phoenician  Taaut,  the  Carthaginiaii  Sumes, 
the  Etruscan  Turms,  the  Chaldsean  Duvanai,  and 
the  Latin  Merourius.  The  oldest  of  these  was 
undoubtedly  the  Egyptian,  whose  worship  appears 
as  early  as  the  11th  dynasty.  Thoth  was  generally 
represented  with  the  head  of  an  ibis  {heb),  which 
was  his  living  emblem,  and  expressed  his  name 
in  hieroglyphs.  These,  according  to  the  legends, 
he  had  invented  and  revealed  to  the  monarch 
Thamus.  Many  religious  books  were  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  him,  and  all  literary  composi- 
tions were  dedicated  to  him.  He  was  scribe  or 
clerk  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  future  state  justified 
the  good  agamst  their  accusers,  as  he  formerly  had 
Osiris  in  the  trial  of  that  god  and  Typhon.  In 
the  contest  between  Osiris  and  Typhon,  when  Horus 
had  torn  off  the  diadem  of  his  mother  Isis,  Thoth 
is  reported  to  have  replaced  it  with  the  head  of 
a  cow.  Locally,  he  was  lord  of  Sesenu,  Hermo- 
poUs,  the  modem  Eshmunin,  but  his  worship  was 
universal.  He  was  a  self-created,  self-existent  god, 
although  some  legends  of  later  date  make  him  the 
son  of  Chnmnis,  or  of  the  Nile.  In  his  celestial 
character  he  was  identified  with  the  moon,  Aah, 
and  was  supposed  to  preside  over  that  luminary. 
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and  the  souls  wMcli  made  it  their  habitation. 
He  inscribed  also  the  names  of  monarchs  on  the 
asht  or  Persea,  the  tree  of  life  of  the  Egyptian 
paradise. 

In  the  Phoenician  mythology,  Taaut  or  H.  seems 
derived  from  the  Egyptian,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Misor  or  Egjrpt,  inventor  of  writing  and  the  sciences ; 
while  another  form  of  his  name,  Sumes,  is  that  of 
the  Punic  H.  of  Carthage.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  name  Taaut  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Tet,  'word'  or  'speech.'  The  tradition  of  H.  has 
passed  to  the  Arabs,  who  recognise  two  Hermes, 
one  who  lived  1000  years  after  Adam,  called  by 
the  Chaldees  Ouriai  or  Duvanai,  the  great  master ; 
another,  surnamed  Thani,  doctor  of  the  world,  and 
liberator  of  men  from  error,  a  prophet  and  phil- 
osopher ;  and  Trismegist,  the  thrice-great,  who  lived 
at  Calovaz,  in  Chaldeea. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  Greek 
Hermes.  The  various  traditions  which  make  him 
the  son  of  the  Egyptian  Nilus,  whose  name  was 
never  pronoimced,  or  the  sacred  Thoth,  are  clearly 
Egyptian ;  that  which  derives  his  origin  from 
Ouranos,  and  Hemera,  is  probably  the  Phoenician 
myth.  But  the  principal  H.  in  whom  the  actions 
of  the  others  centered,  was  the  sou  of  Zeus  and 
Maia,  born  on  Mount  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia,  and 
originally  a  Pelasgian  divinity  who  presided  over 
cattle  and  commerce.  His  birth  is  placed  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  Apollo.  Poiu-  hours  after, 
according  to  the  hymn,  he  left  his  cradle,  and 
having  found  a  tortoise,  invented  the  chelys,  or 
lyre,  using  its  shell  as  a  sounding-board,  and 
making  the  strings  out  of  the  entrails  of  a  sheep. 
At  nightfall  he  stole  fifty  of  the  sacred  herd  of 
Apollo  from  Pieria,  drove  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius,  slaughtered  and  dressed  two  of  them. 
To  escape  detection,  he  had  bound  his  feet  with 
branches  of  the  myrtle  and  tamarisk.  Apollo, 
missing  his  cattle,  dragged  H.  before  Zeus,  at 
Olympus,  who  condemned  him  to  restore  them  ; 
but  Apollo,  enchanted  by  the  sound  of  the  newly 
invented  lyre,  offered  H.  his  cattle  in  exchange, 
gave  him  his  whip  or  goad,  taught  him  how  to 
tend  cattle,  and  presented  him  with  the  caduceus. 
In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  no  traces  of  his 
thievish  propensities,  which  were  introduced  by  the 
later  poets.  In  the  Gigantomachia  he  liberated 
Zeus  from  Typhon,  and  restored  him  his  limbs. 
H.  was  messenger,  herald,  and  ambassador  of  the 
gods;  he  bound  Prometheus  to  Caucasus,;  killed 
Argus  with  the  hundred  eyes ;  liberated  the  wan- 
dering lo,  &o.  In  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war,  he 
conducted  the  goddesses  to  the  fatal  judgment  of 
Paris,  brought  Priam  to  Achilles,  and  was  patron 
of  Ulysses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  herb  molys,  to 
liberate  him  from  Circe.  Many  heroical  and  other 
personages  were  descended  from  him.  As  god  of  the 
sciences,  he  invented  the  alphabet  from  the  flight 
of  cranps,  astronomy,  and  numbers,  weights  and 
measures,  music,  the  lyre,  and  syrinx,  gymnastics, 
tactics,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Many 
festivals  were  celebrated  to  him  in  Northern  Greece 
and  the  islands,  as  at  Phenea,  Cyllene,  and  Athens  ; 
and  some  of  these  Hermaea  resembled  the  Satur- 
nalia, slaves  being  served  on  these  occasions  by 
their  masters.  His  worship,  in  fact,  extended  all 
over  the  Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  the  .^gean, 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  Hesperia  or  Magna  Grtecia. 
Amongst  animals,  the  tortoise,  pig,  lamb,  and  goat, 
and  the  young  of  beasts,  were  sacred  to  him;  the 
ibis  and  the  gull  {larus)  amongst  birds  ;  and  the 
palm-tree,  black-thom,  cinque-foil,  and  purslane 
amongst  plants.  H.  had  a  local  worship  in  Samo- 
thraoe,  where  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  Cabin, 
under  the  name  of  Casmilos,  the  son  of  Hephaistos 
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or  Vidoan,  and  Cabira.     In  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
he  was  represented  by  the  hieroceryx. 

The  idea  of  H.  seems  to  have  been  developed 
from  two  origins — the  ancient  Pelasgio  or  Aroa- 
diaai  god  of  shepherds,  subsequently  considered 
the  patron  of  barter,  of  commerce,  without  any 
trace  of  intellectual  qualities;  and  the  Phoenician 
or  Egyptian  H.,  introduced  by  commerce  into 
Greece,  with  all  the  attributes  attributed  by  the 
Orientals  to  their  deity.  In  art,  a  similar  develop- 
ment is  seen  from  the  old  squared  trunks  or  pillars, 
called  Hermse  and  Hermidia,  retained  till  a  later 
period,  but  by  degrees  ornamented  with  a  bearded 
head,  to  which  sometimes  are  added  phallic  sym- 
bols, the  destruction  of  which  at  Athens  before 
the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  led  to  a  fearful 
tumult,  and  the  fall  of  Alcibiades  (q.  v.).  In  later, 
but  stiU  archaic  art,  he  is  represented  bearded, 
wearing  the  broad-brimmed  petasus,  and  holding 
the  twisted  caduceus.  At  the  time  of  Phidias, 
he  was  represented  unbearded,  with  curly  hair,  a 
crafty  and  charming  expression,  and  the  form  of  an 
athlete.  Instead  of  the  petasus,  wings  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  his  hair ;  his  boots  are  winged,  and  his 
caduceus  has  two  snakes  attached  to  it.  His  form 
is  naked,  but  often  has  a  chlamys,  or  cloak,  doubled 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  hand  holds  a  purse  of 
money;  while  the  cock,  referring  to  his  invention 
of  the  gymnasium,  or  the  hours  of  business;  the 
tortoise,  allusive  of  his  discovery  of  the  lyre;  the 
pahu-tree,  emblem  of  his  invention  of  letters;  the 
goat,  referring  to  his  charge  of  herds,  and  paternity 
of  Pan ;  and  even  the  dog,  allying  him  with  Anubis, 
are  placed  at  his  side.  The  most  remarkable  type 
of  the  god  was  as  carrying  a  ram  upon  his  shoulders 
{criopJwros).  The  caduceus  was  ^ded  at  the  top, 
painted  blue  in  the  middle,  and  black  at  the 
handle. 

The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  derived  his  worship 
directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  represent  him  with 
the  same  attributes  and  type,  but  with  the  Etruscan 
name  Turms,  as  the  Camillus  of  the  gods.  His 
worship  passed  into  Rome,  xmder  the  name  of  Mer- 
curius,  or  Mercury,  by  which  he  is  more  famiUarly 
known,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  me>-cari,  to 
traffic.  There  was  something  mystic  in  his  cult, 
for  the  feciales  did  not  know  his  nature,  and  he 
originally  had  the  laurel  instead  of  the  caduceus, 
and  the  name  of  his  mother  Maia  had  been  given 
to  the  month  Maius,  or  May,  on  the  15th  day  of 
which  his  festival  was  held.  As  early  as  259 
A.  u.c,  he  had  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  his  statue  in  that  locality  held  a  purse.  At 
the  Porta  Capena,  there  was  a  well  sacred  to  him, 
and  the  merchants  sprinkled  themselves  and  their 
goods  with  the  holy-water,  obtained  by  dippiag  a 
laurel  branch  into  the  well.  Tradition  made  him 
the  father  of  Evander  by  the  nymph  Carmenta,  and 
of  Larea  by  the  goddess  Lara;  but  the  Romans 
adopted  into  their  religious  system  the  Greek 
traditions,  although,  at  a  later  time,  under  the 
empire,  the  influx  of  foreign  religions  made  them 
confound  him  with  the  Egyptian  Anubis,  and  even 
represent  him  with  a  dog's  or  jackal's  head,  and 
depict  him  of  a  golden  or  black  colour.  His  worship 
had  even  penetrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  was  adored 
under  the  name  of  Teutames.— Griiber,  AltUass. 
WorUrbuch  Voce;  Gerhard,  CfriechiscJt.  Myihol. 
(8vo  Berl.  1854,  i.  260) ;  Hartung,  Rel.  d.  ROmer 
(Svo  Frib.  1843) ;  Birch,  Gall.  Antiq.,  pp.  26,  27  ; 
Muller,  Arcli.  d.  Kunst,  p.  560. 

HERMB'TIO  BOOKS.  Amongst  the  Egyptians, 
all  books  or  literary  compositions  appear  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Thoth,  and  notices  of  this  nature 
are  appended  to  several  papyri.  The  earKer  rehgious 
books,  such  as  the  Ritual,  were  supposed ,  to  have 
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been  -written  by  the  fingers  or  under  the  dictation 
of  the  god  Thoth  himsdf,  and.  several  chapters  of 
this  and  other  works  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
on  monuments  written  by  the  god.  Hence  the  word 
hermetic,  taken  in  its  most  extended  sense,  meant 
inspired,  as  Thoth  was  the  scribe  of  the  gods. 
Various  traditions  prevailed  as  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  these  books.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
mentions  42  hermetic  books,  which  contained  the 
sum  of  all  knowledge,  whether  human  or  divine; 
while  others,  as  lamblichus,  raise  their  number  to 
20,000 ;  and  Manetho  gives  the  astronomical  cipher 
of  36,525.     The  series  of  books  mentioned  by  the 

reat  authors  were  :  1.  Sacred  hymns  of  Osiris ; 
On  the  Life  of  a  King ;  3 — 6.  Astrological  precepts 
and  observations  ;  7 — 17.  Cosmography,  geography, 
and  ohorography  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile ;  18 — 27. 
Laws,  and  discipline  of  priests ;  28^33.  Medicine. 
Portions  of  these  books  have  been  undoubtedly  found 
in  the  hieratic  papyri.  Under  the  name  of  hermetic 
books,  several  writings,  principally  in  Greek,  have 
been  handed  down,  which  pretend  to  be  translated 
from  the  Egjrptian,  and  similar  books  may  have 
existed  in  the  2d  century.  But  these  books  contain 
notions  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Porphyry  and 
lamblichus,  and  appear  to  be  intended  as  philo- 
sophical works  giving  an  explanation  of  the  genesis 
of  the  Cosmos,  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  in  anta- 
gonism to  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
from  sources  partly  Egyptian,  partly  ■  Persian  and 
Rabbinical,  and  other  traditions  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  The  name  of  hermetic  writings  was  parti- 
cularly affected  by  the  alchemists  and  astrologers 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Tractatua  Vere  Aureiis, 
by  Dominicus  Guostus,  in  1610  ;  the  Tabula 
Smaragdina,  or  'Emerald  Table  of  Alchemy,'  in 
1541 ;  and  various  others.  The  principal  tenets 
of  the  hermetic  books  are,  that  the  Creator  made 
the  Cosmos  by  his  word  out  of  fluid;  that  the 
soul  is  a  union  of  light  and  life,  and  proceeded 
from  the  cosmic  soul ;  that  death  and  life  are 
only  changes,  and  that  nothing  is  destructible ; 
that  the  soul  transmigrates ;  that  passion  or  suffer- 
ing is  the  result  of  motion. — ^Baumgarten-Cruzius, 
de  Librorum  JSermeticorum  Indole  (Jena,  1827)  ; 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  a  Scheible  (12mo,  Stuttg. 
1855) ;  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Poemander)  a  Parthey 
(8vo,  Berol.  1854). 

HERMIT  (Gr.  eremites,  Lat.  eremila,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  desert),  one  of  the  names  given  in 
the  early  ages,  and  stiU  more  in  the  later  church, 
to  a  class  of  solitary  ascetics,  who,  with  a  view 
to  more  complete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temp- 
tations, and  business  of  the  world,  withdrew  from 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  natural  caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts 
in  deserts,  forests,  mountains,  and  other  solitary 
places.  In  the  first  centuries,  the  names  of  Eremite 
and  Anchorite  (q.  v.)  were  indiscriminately  applied 
to  these  solitaries  ;  but  the  word  eremita  having 
been  adopted  into  Latin,  it  is  more  commonly 
used  in  the  modern  languages  which  are  derived 
from  the  Latin ;  andi  the  Germans  use  the  name 
Mnsiedler,  which  is  of  the  same  signification.  The 
hermits  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  primitive 
anchorites,  often  lived  in  complete  solitude ;  but  a 
much  more  common,  and,  in  its  influence  on  the 
church,  more  important  form  of  the  institute,  was 
that  of  a  community  of  hermits,  each  possessing 
his  separate  hermitage,  but  all  meeting  at  stated 
times  for  mass,  prayer,  religious  instruction,  and 
other  common  and  jjublic  exercises.  The  various 
hermits  of  this  class  are  regarded  as  constituting 
rehgious  orders,  and  although  never  attaining  to  the 
popularity  which  distinguished  the  Franciscans,  the 
Capuchins,  the  Dominicans,  and  other  active  orders, 


they  form,  nevertheless,  a  numerous  and  not  unin- 
fluential  element  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  enumerate  all  the  eremitical  orders.  The  most 
remarkable  are — the  Hermits  of  St  Augustine,  who 
trace  their  origin  to  the  holy  father  of  that  name, 
but  are  subdivided  into,  several  varieties,  wjiich  had 
their  rise  in  the  11th,  lith,  and  13th  centuries ;  the 
Camaldolese,  founded  by  St  Romuald  in  1012 ;  the 
Celestines,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscans,  established 
by  Peter  Murrone,  afterwards  Pope  Celestine  V. ; 
the  Hieronymites  (o.  v.),  established  first  in  Castile 
in  the  14th  c,  and  thence  introduced  into  other 
parts  of  Spain  and  into  Italy  by  Lope  d'Olmeda  in 
1424 ;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  St  Paul,  the 
first  hermit,  but  an  institute  of  the  13th  c,  which 
had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  to  a  wider 
extension  and  a  greater  popularity  than  perhaps 
any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders. — See  Helyot, 
Histoire  des  Ordres  Religieux  ;  also  Wetser,  Kirchen- 
Lexicon,  art.  Mnsiedler. 

HERMIT  CRAB,  the  common  appellation  of  a 
large  family  [Paguridce)  of  crustaceans,  of  the  order 
Decapoda,  and  sub-order  Anomjiura  (see  Crab), 
having  the  abdominal  or  tail  segments  much  more 
largely  developed  than  in  true  crabs,  but  undefended 
by  hard  plates,  and  not  forming  an  organ  for  swim- 
ming, as  in  lobsters,  prawns,  and  other  Macroura. 
The  soft  and  tender  tail  requires  a  protective 
covering,  which  the  instinct  of  the  hermit  crabs 
leads  them  to  find  in  some  turbinated  univalve 
shell  of  suitable  size.  The  most  common  British 
species    {Pagurus  BernJiardus)    is    an    interesting 


Hermit  Crab  (Pagurus  Berrihardus) : 
a,  animal  out  of  the  shell ;  h,  in  shell ;  c,  a  jaw-foot. 

object  to  every  visitor  of  the  sea-shore,  and  may 
be  found  in  abundance  wherever  little  pools  are 
left  by  the  tide  on  a  rocky  or  shelving  coast. 
Shells  of  whelks,  periwinkles,  &c.,  may  oe  seen 
moving  about  in  the  pools  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  •  that  in  which  they  were  carried 
by  their  original  molluscous  owners,  having  now 
become  the  property  and  habitations  of  hermit 
crabs,  by  which,  perhaps,  the  molluscs  were  eaten. 
On  the  slightest  alarm,  the  H.  C.  retires  into  the 
shell,  guarding  the  aperture  of  it  with  one  claw, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  hard 
points  of  the  feet  also  projecting  a  little.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  animal  is  adapted  to  such 
a  habitation.  The  part  which  in  the  lobster 
becomes  a  finlike  expansion'  at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  becomes  in  the  H.  C.  an  appendage  for 
finnly  holding  by  the  shell ;  and  so  firmly  does  the 
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H.  0.  hold,  that  it  may  be  pulled  in  pieces,  but 
cannot  be  pulled  out.  Some  species  have  suckers 
to  render  the  hold  more  perfect.  Increase  of  size, 
however,  renders  it  necessary  for  hermit  crabs  to 
relinqui^  their  old  shells  and  seek  new  ones. 
Hermit  crabs  are  very  interesting  inmates  of  the 
aquarium,  but  their  locomotive  habits  and  their 
voracity  make  them  unsuitable  for  an  aquarium 
otherwise  very  finely  stocked.  They  feed  on 
tnolluscs,  and  on  all  the  animal  garbage  of  the 
sea-shore. — Some  of  the  hermit  crabs  of  warmer 
climates  are  much  larger  than  the  British  species  ; 
some  of  them  (genus  Goinobita)  inhabit  land-sheUs, 
and  some  are  found  even  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

HE'RMIT  AGE,  the  cell  or  hut  of  a  single  hermit, 
and  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the  cells  occupied 
by  the  members  of  a  smgle  community.  Many 
of  these,  from  the  reputation  of  their  inmates,  or 
as  being  the  scenes  of  certain  popular  miraculous 
legends,  attained  great  celebrity,  and  became  the 
nuclei  of  important  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
and,  in  some  instances,  large  and  populous  cities. 

HERMODA'CTYL  (Gr.  Hermes,  Mercury,  and 
dactylos,  a  finger)  is  the  name  of  a  medicine 
that  had  a  high  repute  among  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Arabian  physicians,  as  a  remedy  for 
gout  and  rheumatism.  It  is  mentioned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Tralles,  who  flourished  560  A.  d.  ;  Paulus 
^gineta,  who  lived  a  century  later ;  Avicenna, 
Serapion,  &c.  By  some  of  the  old  writers,  it  was 
termed  anima  artiadorum,  or  the  sovl  of  the  joints. 
Oorms,  probably  of  several  species  of  colchicum, 
are  stUl  sold  in  Greece  and  in  the  East  under  the 
name  of  hermodactyls.  While  Sir  H.  HaKord  and 
others  have  advocated  the  view  that  hermodactyls 
are  the  corms  of  Colchicum  autumncde,  different 
botanists  and  pharmacologists  have  referred  them 
to  O.  illyricam,  G.  variegatum,,  C.  hulbocodiodes, 
&c.  "No  modern  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  activity  of  hermodactyl,  and  the 
subject  is  one  rather  of  historical  than  of  practical 
interest. 

HE'ENIA,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  a  protru- 
sion, through  an  abnormal  or  accidental  opening,  of 
any.  organ  from  its  natural  cavity.  Although  hernia 
may  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  the  word, 
used  by  itself,  is  restricted  to  signify  protrusion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  way  in  which  hernia  may  arise  will  be  readily 
understood,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  subject  to  violent  pressure  from  the 
diaphragm  and  other  surrounding  muscles.  This 
pressure  forces  them  outwards  and  downwards 
against  the  walls  of  the  belly;  and  if  at  any  point 
these  walls  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  this 
pressure,  some  portion  of  the  viscera  is  driven  through 
them,  and  a  hernial  tumour  is  formed.  Certain 
parts  of  the  abdominal  walls,  especially  the  inguinal 
and  crural  rings,  and  the  umbiKcus,  being  weaker 
than  others,  hernia  most  frequently  occurs  at  these 
points.  In  some  instances  hernia  is  congenital,  as 
from  abnormal  deficiency  of  the  walls ;  in  other 
oases,  it  may  arise  at  any  period  of  life  as  a  result 
of  violent  bodily  exertion.  Sex,  age,  and  occiipation 
seem  to  have  a  marked  influence  in  predisposing 
to  hernia.  Men  are  far  more  liable  (in  about 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one)  to  this  disease  than 
women;  though  they  are  less  so  to  those  forms 
of  the  affection  known  as  femoral  and  umbiHoal 
hernia.  According  to  Malgaigne,  in  France,  one 
man  in  thirteen,  and  one  woman  in  fifty-two,  are 
the  subjects  of  hernia.  In  respect  of  age,  he  found 
that  the  liabUity  is  least  &,bout  the  age  of  thirteen 
(1  in  77),  after  which  it  progressively  increases  until 
the  close  of  life,  rising  at  10— To  to  1  in  3. 
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A  hernia  is  almost  always  composed  of  a  sac  and 
its  contents.  The  sac  is  a  portion  of  the  Peritoneum 
(q.  V.)  corresponding  to  the  aperture  at  which  the 
hernia  protrudes.  It  is  pushed  forward  by  the  pro- 
truding viscera,  and  forms  a  pouch.  The  contents 
vary  greatly,  but  generally  consist  of  a  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  (particularly  of  the  Ueum), 
forming  the  variety  of  hernia  known  as  enterocde. 
Omentum  is  often  found  in  hernial  sacs,  together 
with  intestine.  Besides  the  viscera,  the  sac  always 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  its 
interior.  Hernia  is  divisible  (1)  into  reducible,  or 
returnable  into  the  abdomen,  irreducible,  and 
strangulated;  and  (2)  according  to  its  situation,  into 
inguinal,  crural,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  be  pallia- 
tive or  radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  Truss  (q.  v.)  to  retain  the  protru- 
sion within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Each  par- 
ticular kind  of  hernia  (femoral,  crural,  &c.)  requires 
its  special  form  of  truss ;  and  before  applying  it,  the 
hernia  must  be  reduced  by  placing  the  patient  on 
his  back,  relaxing  the  muscles  by  bending  the  thigh 
upon  the  abdomen,  and  pressing  the  tumoiu'  back  in 
the  proper  direction.  The  truss  should  then  be  put 
on,  and  should  be  worn  during  the  whole  of  the  day ; 
and  if  the  patient  will  submit  to  wear  it  (or  a  lighter 
one)  during  the  night,  so  much  the  better.  The 
means  that  have  been  contrived  to  effect  a  radical 
cure  are  too  purely  surgical  for  description  in  these 
pages.  Below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  if  the  hernia 
is  recent,  a  radical  cure  is  sometimes  effected  by 
wearing  the  truss  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  irreducible  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  can- 
not be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  there  is  no 
impediment  to  the  passage  of  their  contents  or  to 
their  circulation.  In  these  cases,  the  patient  is 
often  liable  to  dragging  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  to 
attacks  of  vomiting,  in  consequence  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  stomach  being  checked  by  the  omen- 
tum or  intestines  being  fixed.  There  is  also  constant 
danger  of  this  hernia  passing  into  the  strangulated 
form.  The  treatment  may  be  either  paUiative  or 
radical.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the 
employment  of  a  truss  with  a  hoUow  pad  that  shall 
embrace  the  hernia,  and  prevent  any  additional 
protrusion.  A  radical  cure  may  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
position,  and  on  very  low  diet,  for  two  or  three 
months ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  bowels 
open  by  laxatives  and  injections,  and  maintaining 
equable  pressure  over  the  tumour. 

Hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated  when  a  portion 
of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is  protruded  is  so 
tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot  be 
returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  has  its  circulation 
arrested.  This  form  is  highly  dangerous,  because, 
if  relief  is  not  speedily  afforded,  the  strangulated 
part  becomes  gangrenous.  The  causes  of  strangula- 
tion are  various,  but  this  condition  most  commonly 
arises  from  a  sudden  violent  effort,  by  which  a  fresh 
portion  of  intestine  is  driven  into  a  pre-existing 
hernia,  which  it  distends  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
produce  this  complication.  The  most  prominent 
early  symptoms  are  flatulence,  colicky  pains,  &c. 
They  are  succeeded  by  vomiting  first  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  then  of  mucus  and  bUe,  and 
lastly  of  feecal  matters,  owing  to  inverted  peristaltic 
action.  If  relief  is  not  obtained,  the  inflammation 
that  commences  in  the  sac  extends  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  the  ordinary  signs  of  peritonitis  appear. 
After  a  variable  time,  comes  gangrene  or  mortifi- 
cation of  the  part,  and  the  patient  speedily  sinks. 

The  surgeon  first  tries  to  return  the  intestine,  as 
in  the  preceding  cases.  This  manipulation,  termed 
the  taxis,  may  be  assisted  by  the  internal  use  of 
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chloroform,  inhaled  till  it  produces  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscle,  by  general  bleeding  to  the 
verge  of  faintneas,  by  the  hot  bath,  &c.  If  this  faUs, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  the  knife  to  divide  the 
constriction. 

HE'EO,  a  priestess  of  Venus,  celebrated  for  her 
love  for  Leander.  At  a  festival  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  held  at  Sestos  on  the  Thraoian  coast,  H. 
and  Leander  first  saw  each  other,  and  were  imme- 
diately inspired  with  a  mutual  passion.  H.'s 
position  as  a  priestess,  and  the  will  of  her  parents, 
opposed  their  union,  tjndaunted  by  these  obstacles, 
Leander  every  night  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  his  beloved,  who  directed  his  course  by  holding 
a  burning  torch  from  the  top  of  a  tower  on  the 
sea-shore.  After  many  interviews,  Leander  was 
dro^vned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  was  cast  on 
shore  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  where  H.  anxiously 
awaited  him.  At  the  sight  of  the  body,  she  threw 
herself  from  the  tower.  A  poem  has  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  in  which  this 
stoiy  is  sung;  Schiller  likewise  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  beautiful  ballad. 

HERO,  or  HERON,  commonly  known  as  Hebo 
OP  Alexandria,  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibius,  and  flour- 
ished 284 — 221  B.C.  He  was  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician and  natural  philosopher,  and  displayed, 
especially  in  the  latter  subject,  a  most  original  and 
inventive  genius.  He  constructed  a  great  number 
of  machines  and  automata — rather,  however,  as  toys, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  to  any  useful 
purpose — among  which  axe  Serd s Fowntain  (q.  v.); 
a  steam-engine  on  the  principle  of  Barker's  miU 
(a  vessel  being  caused  to  revolve  by  jets  of  steam 
issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with  which 
it  is  provided) ;  a  double  forcing-pump  used  for  a 
Fire-engine  (q.  v.),  and  various  other  similar  appli- 
cations of  air  and  steam.  It  is  but  recently  that 
the  remarkable  claims  of  H.  to  such  discoveries 
have  received  any  notice,  for  in  the  valuable  work 
of  M.  Dutens,  entitled  L'Origine  dee  VSeouvertes 
attributes  awx  Modemes,  the  name  of  H,  is  not 
even  mentioned.  Among  his  works  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  Pneumaiiha^  his  most  valuable 
work,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  machines  and 
many  others  are  figured  and  described ;  Belopoietika 
(on  the  manufacture  of  darts),  and  Ohm-oballistraa 
Kataskeme  (also  on  warlike  instruments) ;  Peri 
Automatopoieti&dn  (on  the  construction  of  auto- 
mata). All  these  works  are  merely  fragments,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  them  causes  us  to  regard 
with  the  greater  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  in  the 
Veterum  Maihematicorum  Opera  (Paris,  1693). 

HE'ROD,  the  name  of  a  family  which  rose  to 
power  in  Judea  during  the  period  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  nationality.  The  family  was  of  Idumean 
"  descent;  but,  though  alien  in  blood,  was  Jewish 
in  religion,  the  Idumeans  having  been  conquered 
and  converted  to  Judaism  by  John  Hyrcanus,  130 
B.C.  The  most  remarkable  rulers  of  the  name  are 
four  in  number — Herod  the  Great,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  II.  (for  the  two  last, 
see  Ageippa).  1.  Hep.od  the  Gkbat.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed 
procurator  of  Judea  by  JuUus  Caesar  47  B.C.  At 
the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  H.,  though  only 
15  years  of  age,  was  made  governor  of  Galilee, 
and  afterwards  of  Coele-Syria ;  and  finally,  he 
and  his  elder  brother  were  made  joint-tetrarchs  of 
Judea ;  but  he  was  soon  displaced  by  Antigonus, 
the  representative  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  and 
forced  to  flee  to  Rome,  where  he  obtained,  through 
the  patronage  of  Antony,  a  full  recognition  of  nia 


claims,  together  with  the  title  of  king  of  Judea, 
40  B.  0.  Several  years  elapsed,  however,  before 
he  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  Jerusalem. 
On  the  fall  of  Antony,  he  managed  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  favour  from  Augustus,  from  whom 
he  not  only  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
the  kingdom,  but  also  a  considerable  accession  of 
territory,  31  B.O.  From  this  time  tiU  his  death, 
his  reign  was  undisturbed  by  foreign  war;  but 
it  was  stained  with  cruelties  and  atrocities  of  a 
character  almost  without  parallel  in  history.  Every 
member  of  the  Asmonean  family,  and  even  those 
of  his  own  blood,  fell  in  succession  a  sacrifice  to 
his  jealous  fears ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  the  lightest  shade  of  suspicion  sufficed  as  the 
ground  for  his  wholesale  butcheries,  which  are 
related  in  detail  by  Josephus.  Of  these,  the  one 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the  slaughter 
of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem.  The  one  emmeut 
quality  by  which  H.  was  distinguished,  was  his  love 
of  magnificence  in  architecture,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  public  works  executed  under  his  direction. 
Even  by  these,  however,  he  aUenated  the  Jews,  who 
ascribed  them  aU  to  his  Gentile  leanings,  and  to  a 
covert  design  of  subverting  the  national  religion. 
H.  married  no  fewer  than  ten  wives,  by  whom  he 
had  fourteen  children.  He  died  of  a  Ipathsome 
disease  at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  reign  of  37  years. 
— 2.  Herod  Abtipas,  son  of  H.  the  Great  by  his 
wife  Malthaoe,  a  Samaritan,  was  originally  designed 
by  his  father  as  his  successor;  but  by  the  final 
arrangements  of  the  will  of  HI  the  Great,  Antipas 
was  named  tetraroh  of  Galilee  and  Perea.  He 
divorced  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  in  order  to  marry  Herodias, 
the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip — an  incestuous 
connection,  against  which  John  the  Baptist  remon- 
strated, and  was  in  consequence  put  to  death.  It 
was  during  a  visit  of  H.  Antipas  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  passover,  that  our 
Lord,  as  having  been  a  resident  of  his  tetrarehate, 
was  sent  before  him  by  Pilate  for  examination. 
At  a  later  time,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  title  of  king ;  but  he  not  only 
failed  in  this  design,  but,  through  the  intrigues  of 
H.  Agrippa,  was  banished  to  Lugdunum  (Lyon), 
where  he  died  in  exUe. 

HERO'DOTUS,  the  oldest  Greek  historian, 
and  for  this  reason  usually  styled  the  '  Father  oi 
History,'  was  born  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria,  484 
B.C.  He  appears  to  have  early  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  writing  a  historical  work  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  with  this  view  determined  to  visit  and 
observe  with  his  own  eyes  the  most  remote 
countries  and  nations.  Although  the  dates  and 
extent  of  his  travels  are  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
sometimes  even  in  contradictions  in  the  ancient 
narratives,  we  gather  from  his  own  statements 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  visited  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor;  that  subsequently  he  devoted 
particular  attention  to  Egypt,  which  was  at  that 
time  little  known;  that  he  next  visited  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia ;  and  finally  penetrated  as  far  east  as 
Babylon  and  Susa.  We  are  also  informed  that  he 
sailed  through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  visited  all  the  countries  situated  on  its  shores. 
After  his  return,  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  a 
time  at  Athens.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  the 
Propylcea — i.  e.,  the  entrances  to  the  Acropolis, 
which  were  not  finished  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (431  B.  c).  He  also  interested 
himself  warmly  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city, 
was  instrumental  in  delivering  it  from  the  tyranny 
of  Lygdamis,  a  vassal  of  Persia;  but  being  what 
we  should  call  '  a  moderate  liberal,'  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  offend  the  extreme  or  popular  party, 
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and  in  consequence  mtlidrew  to  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
whither  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  previously 
proceeded.  Here,  in  all  probability,  he  wrote  his 
immortal  work  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  Lucian, 
an  indifferent  authority  on  such  a  subject,  states 
that  about  the  year  456  B.  c,  he  read  the  nine 
books  before  the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  Olympic 
games,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  numerous 
allusions  in  the  History  to  incidents  of  later  occur- 
rence— for  example,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  against 
Darius  Nothus  (409—408  B.C.).  The  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  it  was  composed  in  his  old  age  at 
Thurii,  is  the  most  probable,  and  it  best  agrees 
with  the  unfinished  programme  of  the  work,  and 
its  abrupt  termination,  as  if  the  author  were  pre- 
vented by  death  from  finishing  it  as  he  intended. 
According  to  Suidas,  he  died  and  was  buried  at 
Thurii  about  408  B.  c. 

The  purpose  of  H.  in  his  History  is  to  describe 
the  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks — 
the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  between  civilisation  and  barbarism,  between 
freedom  and  despotism.  H.,  wishing  to  indicate  that 
the  antipathy  between  the  two  was  not  the  result 
of  any  accidental  quarrel,  but  of  a  deep-rooted  differ- 
ence of  character,  traces  it  back  to  the  mythical 
ages.  .This  was  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  in 
his  time  could  express  what  we  mean  when  we 
speak  of  the  differences  of  race.  In  the  course  of 
lu3  History,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  Wherever  he  gives 
the  results  of  his  own  observations  and  inquiries, 
he  exhibits  a  wonderful  accuracy  and  impartiality ; 
and  when  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  generally 
careful  to  say  so.  He  has  been  accused  of  credulity, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  too  readily  accepted 
statements  on  the  authority  of  others,  but  that  he 
was  personally  a  keen  intelligent  observer  of  what 
he  saw  is  beyond  all  dispute.  H.  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  but  Attic,  Doric,  and  epic  forms  occur 
in  his  work.  The  style  is  marked  by  an  easy  grace 
and  lively  vigour,  and  everywhere  there  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  reverent  spirit,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
moral  dignity  to  the  entire  composition.  The  first 
edition  (in  Latin),  by  Laurentius  Valla,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1474  ;  the  first  in  the  original  Greek  at 
Venice  in  1502.  The  chief  modern  editions  are 
those  of  Schweighauser  (6  vols.  Strasb.  and  Paris, 
1806),  Gaisford  (4  vols.  Oxford,  1824),  Bahr  (Leip. 
18.30—1834),  and  MUUer  (Paris,  1844).  The  best 
school  editions  are  those  of  Matthise  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1825),  Bekker  (Berlin,  1833  and  1845);  G.  Long 
(Lend.  1830),  and  Negris  (Edin.  1834).  A  variety 
of  translations  of  the  writings  of  H.  have  likewise 
been  published,  as  well  as  of  historical  and  geograph- 
ical treatises  calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  celebrated  historian. 

HEROES  were,  in  the  Homeric  period,  the 
kings,  princes,  generals,  leaders,  aE  brave  warriors, 
and  men  who  excelled  in  strength,  courage,  wisdom, 
and  experience.  Many  of  these  had,  on  account  of 
such  qualities,  a  fabled  origin,  half  human,  half 
divine,  and  were  honoured,  after  their  death,  with 
a  kiad  of  adoration  or  inferior  worship.  These 
heroes  and  demigods  were  recognised  as  the  special 
patrons  or  protectors  of  particidar  countries  and 
cities,  and  to  them  were  raised  temples  and  altars. 
These  examples  of  heroic  character,  held  up  con- 
stantly to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  peoples, 
tended  to  strengthen  their  peculiar  character,  and 
to  impress  them  with  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  courage,  contempt  of  danger,  and  nobility  of 
purpose.  Poetry  exSlted  the  heroic  sentiment 
to  sublimity ;  and  poems  which  celebrated  the 
deeds  of  heroes,  are  themselves  termed  heroic. 
The  imaginary  time  when  heroes  and  other  semi- 
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divine  beings  lived  on  earth  was  called  the  Heroic 
Age.    See  Ages. 
HEROIC  VERSE.    See  Metre,  Verse. 

HERON  [Ardea),  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 
Orallaiores,  tribe  CuUrirostres,  and  family  Ardddm. 
This  family  includes  also  Bitterns,  Night  Herons, 
Spoonbills,  Boatbills,  Storks,  Adjutants,  Ibises,  &o. 
The  bill  is  long,  compressed,  and  sharp;  the  tail 
short ;  the  legs  and  the  toes  long  and  slender ;  the 
wings  long.  In  the  herons — in  which  genus  are 
included  the  species  commonly  designated  Egrets 
(q.  v.),  which  differ  only  in  unimportant  particulars 
of  plumage— the  bill  is  slender,  but  strong,  forming 
a  compressed  and  lengthened  cone ;  the  plumage  is 
beautiful,  but  seldom  exhibits  very  gay  colours; 
white,  brown,  black,  and  slate  colour,  finely  blended, 
being  generally  predominant.  The  body  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  neck  and  limbs ;  the 
neck  is  long,  and,  except  in  flight,  is  usually  held 
curved.  In  flight,  the  H.  carries  the  neck,  head,  and 
long  bill  in  a  straight  line  before  the  body,  and  the 
long  legs  in  like  manner  stretched  out  behind.  Herons 
feed  mostly  on  fish,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic  animals ; 
and  may  be  seen,  particularly  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  standing  patiently 
motionless  in  some  shallow  water,  at  the  margin  of 
a  lake  or  stream,  or  on  the  sea-shore,  waiting  till 
prey  come  within  reach.  In  default  of  their  more 
common  food,  however,  herons  sometimes  prey  on 
young  birds,  reptiles,  and  the  smaller  mammalia. 
They  usually  go  forth  singly  in  quest  of  prey,  but 
are  mostly  gregarious  in  their  nidiflcation. — The 
Common  H.  {A.  cinerea)  is  about  three  feet  in  length 
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from  the  point  of  the  biU  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  It 
is  of  a  delicate  gray  colour  on  the  upper  parts, 
except  the  qmll -feathers,  which  are  black,  and  the 
tail,  which  is  deep  slate  colour.  The  Common  H. 
generally  builds  its  nest  in  a  high  tree,  and  many 
nests  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  a  single  tree. 
Pennant  teUs  us  that  he  ooujited  80  in  one  oak  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  very  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
the  H.  is  known  only  as  a  summer  bird-of-passage, 
but  it  remains  in  Britain  all  the  year.  Its  geograpii- 
ical  range  extends  over  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  includes  the  north  of  Africa.  The  H.  was 
formerly  in  great  esteem  for  the  table,  although  now 
disregarded;  it  was  also  the  kind  of  game  most 
of  all  pursued  in  falconry ;    and  the  English  act, 
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19  Henry  VII.  c.  11,  prohibited  the  killing  or  taking 
of  herons,  except  by  hawking,  or  with  the  long-bow. 
This  act  was  not  repealed  tffl  the  game  act  of  Geo. 
IV. — The  PusPLE  H.  (A.  purpurea)  is  a  smaller  and 
much  rarer  British  species. — The  Geeat  Whitb  H., 
or  Gebat  Egeet  {A.  alba),  a  mere  accidental  visitor 
of  Britain  and  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  is 
more  common  in  Turkey,  Greece,  &o.,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia.  It  is  an  extremely  beautiful  bird, 
with  perfectly  white  plumage,  much  of  it  loose  and 
flowing. — The  Litttb  Egeet  (A.  garzelta)  has  also 
white  flowing  plumage.  It  is  only  about  two  feet 
in  length.— America  nas  many  species  of  H.,  most 
numerous  in  its  warmer  regions.  The  most  common 
species  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America  is 
the  Geeen  H.  {A.  vireacena),  the  flesh  of  which  is  so 
much  esteemed  that  it  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
markets.  • 

Heron  and  egret  plumes,  made  of  the  long 
feathers,  were  in  former  times  highly  valued,  being, 
in  some  countries,  deemed  an  ornament  fit  for  royal 
personages,  or  for  the  highest  nobles. 

HEEO'PHIIiXJS,  one  of  the  greatest  physicians 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia, 
and  flourished  in  the  4th  and  3d  centuries,  B.c. 
He  settlediat  Alexandria,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  particular  by  his  devotion  to  anatomy.  In  fact, 
he  is  said  to  have  pursued  this  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive. 
Several  names  which  he  gave  to 
different  parts  of  the  body  are 
still  in  use,  as  the  '  Toroular  Hero- 
phili,'  the  'Calamus  soriptorius,' 
and  the  '  Duodenum.'  H.  placed 
the  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  ven-' 
trioles  of  the  brain.  Of  his 
writings,  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  De  Herophili 
Oeleberrimi  Medici  Vita,  scriptis, 
aigue  in  Medicina  Meritis  (Gott. 
1840). 

HERO'S  FOUNTAIN,  a 
pneumatic  apparatus,  through 
which  a  jet  of  water  is  supported 
by  condensed  air.  A  simple 
mode  of  constructing  it  by 
means  of  glass  tubes  and  a  glass- 
blower's  lamp  is  shewn  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  column  of 
water  in  the  tube  a,  compresses 
the  air  in  J ;  this  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  c,  and  causes  it  to  gush  out  at  d. 

HERO'STEATUS,  an  Ephesian,  who,  from  a 
desire  of  future  fame,  set  fire  to  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana,  in  356  B.  c.  He  expiated  the  deed 
by  a  painful  death ;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  lonians, 
capital  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  any 
one  who  should  mention  his  name ;  a  decree  which 

E reduced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  what  had 
een  intended.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
set  on  fire  on  the  night  that  Alexander  the  Great 
was  born. 

HE'RPES,  a  variety  of  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terised by  vesicles,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  split-pea, 
occurring  in  clusters  on  an  inflamedT)ase,  and  ending 
in  desquamation,  after  a  course  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  In  herpes  zoster,  or  zona,  the  largest  and 
most  marked  variety  of  the  disease,  there  is  the 
additional  peculiarity,  that  it  extends  in  patches 
around  one  side  of  the  body,  usually  passing  sharply 
up  to  the.middle  line,  but  not  beyond  it  either  before 
or  behind.  Herpes  phlyctaenodes,  zoster,  labialis, 
prasputialiB,  ciroinatus,   are  the  varieties    of   this 
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disease  most  commoply  met  with  in  practice.  The 
treatment  is  by  soothing  and  cooling  applications ; 
there  is  no  danger;  but  the  smarting  during  the 
eruptive  period,  and  the  itching  afterwards,  are 
often  very  distressing  to  the  patient,  and  may  be 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  cold  cream, 
and  other  simple  soothing  external  applications. 

HERPETO'LOGY  (Gr.  herpUon,  a  reptile,  and 
yos,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  reptiles.  The  Batraohians  or 
Amphibia  having,  till  recently,  been  included  by 
naturalists  generally — as  they  still  are  by  many — 
in  the  class  of  Reptiles,  the  science  of  herpetology 
may  be  regarded  as  including  the  study  of  them. 
This  branch  of  natural  history  received  a  share  of 
attention  from  the  naturalists  of  antiquity  and  the 
earlier  naturalists  of  modem  times.  The  name  most 
deserving  of  notice  in  connection  with  it  before  the 
time  of  Xinnseus  is  that  of  Ray.  In  the  end  of 
the  18th  c.  and  beginning  of  the  19th,  H.  received 
special  attention  from  Laogp6de,  Brongniart,  Latreille, 
and  Daudin,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  Cuvier',  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  progress.  More  recently,  it  has 
been  much  advanced  by  the  labours  of  Sohlegel, 
Pitzinger,  J.  E.  Gray,  Miiller,  Owen,  &c.  The 
work  of  Spix  on  the  Reptiles  of  Brazil  is  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  to  herpetology. 
Bell's  History  of  British  Reptiles  (Loud.  1839)  con- 
tains a  very  full  account  of  all  the  British  species, 
including  the  Batrachians.  This  branch  of  natural 
history  derives  great  additional  interest  from  the 
numerous  fossil  remains  of  reptiles  of  former 
geological  periods,  and  from  the  great  size  and 
extraordinary  characters  of  many  of  them. 

HEBBE'RA,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
historians  of  Spain,  was  born  at  Cuellar,  in  the 
year  1549,  and  died  at  Madrid,  1625.  His  principal 
work  is  the  Historia  general  de  los  Hechos  de  loa 
Castellanos  en  las  Islas  y  Tierra  Firme  del  Mar 
Oceano  1492—1554  (4  vols.  Madrid,  1601—1615), 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  continuations 
by  Andr.  Gonzalez  de  Barcia  (4  vols.  Madrid,  1728 
— 1730).  His  -Descripcion  de  las  Indias  occidentales 
(Madrid,  1601  and  1615)  forms  an  introduction 
to  the  above  work.  His  other  works,  which  are  no 
less  valuable,  are  the  Historia  del  Mundo  en  el 
Reynado  del  Rey  D.  Felipe  II.,  1554—1598  (3  vols. 
Madrid,  1601 — 1612) ;  Oommentarios  de  los  Hechos 
de  los  Espafiolea,  Franceses  y  Yenedanos  en  Italia, 
1281—1559  (Madrid,  1624);  and  the  Historia  de 
Portugal  y  Conquista  de  las  Islas  de  los  Afores  1582 
y  1583  (Madrid,  1591). 

HBRRBRA,  Feknando  de,  a  Spanish  poet, 
was  born  at  Seville,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  When  advanced  in  life,  he  took  orders, 
and  died  in  1589.  He  was  master  of  the  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  literatures,  and  was  a  man  of 
prodigious  learning.  As  a  poet,  he  ranked  so  high, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appellation  of  the  divine. 
Among  his  poetical  works  still  extant,  many  of  his 
erotic  poems  are  remarkable  for  tender  feeling; 
whde  his  odes  frequently  display  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
but  the  expression  is  oast  in  too  classical  a  mould, 
and  consequently  wears  a  certain  air  of  artificiality. 
His  Obras  en  Verso  were  published  by  Pacheoo 
(Seville,  1582),  and  subsequently  under  the  title 
Versos  (Seville,  1619).  They  were  republished  in 
the  Coleccion  of  Ramon  Fernandez  (Madrid,  1786 ; 
new  edit.  1808).  His  principal  historical  work  is 
the  Reladon  de  la  Ouerra  de  Chipre  (Seville,  1572) ; 
and  he  also  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Stapleton 
a  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

HERREEA,  Feancesoo,  El  Vie  jo,  i.  e.,  the 
Elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  painters  of 
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the  school  of  Seville,  was  born  in  that  city  about 
the  year  1576.  He  was  the  first  to  lay  aside  that 
timidity  in  the  use  of  the  brush  which  we  observe 
in  the  works  of  the  older  Andalusian  painters.  His 
drawing  was  bold  and  spirited,  for  which  reason  he 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
and  more  national  school.  His  'Last  Judgment,' 
painted  for  the  church  of  St  Bernard  at  SevUle,  is 
a  master-piece  of  drawing  and  colouring.  The 
'  Holy  Family,'  and  '  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
in  the  church  of  Sta.  Ines,  in  Seville,  are  also  much 
esteemed.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Bona- 
ventura  displays  his  skill  in  fresco-painting.  He 
likewise  worked  in  bronze,  a  circumstance  which 
may  have  led  to  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  of 
coining  false  money.  He  died  at  Madrid  in  the  year 
1656.  His  easel-paintiugs  and  reed-drawings  fetch 
very  high  prices.  Some  of  his  best  works  are  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris. — His  youngest  son,  Francesco 
Heeeeba,  El  Mozo  (the  Younger),  was  bom  at 
Seville  in  1622.  He  studied  under  his  father,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became  so 
celebrated  for  his  fish-pieces,  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  II  Spagnuolo  degli  Pesd.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  returned  to  Seville,  and  painted 
for  the  churches.  He  subsequently  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  painted  the  dome  of  the  choir  of  Sta. 
Felipe  and  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha,  and 
died  in  1685. — ^There  have  been  several  other  artists 
of  the  same  name,  but  of  less  note. 

HERRING  (Olupea  hai-engus),  a  fish  of  the  tnala- 
copterous  family  ClupeidcB  (q.  v.) ;  the  most  impor- 
tant to  mankind  of  all  species  of  fish.  The  genus 
Olupea  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same 
family  chiefly  by  the  fins  and  by  the  teeth,  which 
are  small  and  numerous,  and  are  situated  not  only 
on  the  jaws,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
vomer  (middle  hue  of  the  palate)  and  the  tongue. 
The  H.,  of  which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  give 
any  description,  is  found  in  the  seas  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  but  more  abundantly  in  those  of 
temperate  than  of  arctic  regions.  The  opinion, 
once  entertained,  that  its  proper  home  is  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  its  vast  shoals  issue 
thence  at  certain  seasons,  migrating  southward,  and 
spreading  themselves  along  the  British  and  other 
coasts,  is  now  discarded  as  utterly  vrithout  founda- 
tion; and  the  H.  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  deep  water,  from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  it 
approaches  the  shores,  probably  never  migrating  to 
any  great  distance.  The  young  are  abundant  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shores  at  seasons  when  the 
parent  fish  are  absent.  The  H.  seems  always  to 
deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively  shallow  water, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent  whether  the 
spawning-ground  be  sandy,  rocky,  or  covered  with 
submarine  vegetation.  Certain  locaHties,  howeverj 
have  the  reputation  of  being  favourite  spawning- 
grounds.  When  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings 
appear  on  the  coasts,  they  generally  swim  near  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  are  followed  by  multi- 
tudes of  larger  fishes,  as  hakes,  dog-fishes,  &;c., 
which  prey  on  them;  great  numbers  also  fall  a 
ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea-birds,  which 
congregate  for  the  occasion.  The  food  of  the  H. 
is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans 
and  acalephoe;  but  it  feeds  also  on  small  fishes, 
not  scrupling  to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own 
species.  Herrings  are  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
caught  on  the  lines  set  for  other  fishes,  and  by 
persons  angling  from  the  shore ;  they  are  readily 
caught  by  means  of  a  lure  made  of  a  white  feather, 
which  swims  at  the  depth  of  some  yards,  the  point 
of  the  fishing-rod  being  kept  a  yard  or  two  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  angler  being  in  a  boat 
which  is  in  motion.  The  immense  multitudes  of 
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herrings  annually  taken  by  the  net  cause  no 
apparent  diminution  of  their  abundance,  the  destruc- 
tion being  compensated  for  by  prodigious  fecundity ; 
more  than  68,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in  the 
roe  of  a  single  female.  But  herrings,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where 
for  a  time  they  have  been  remarkably  abundant, 
not  returning  again  in  similar  plenty  till  after  the 
lapse  of  a  number  of  years.  Some  instances  of  this 
kind,  in  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  were  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  steam-boats,  when  these  first  began 
to  ply.  The  magnitude  of  the  shoals  of  herrings  is 
often  enormous,  and  they  have  sometimes  even 
been  driven  ashore  in  far  greater  quantities  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  could  find  means 
of  curing.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred,  before 
the  days  of  railways,  at  CraU  in  Fife.  The  water,  as 
the  tide  came  in,  was  so  full  of  herrings,  that  half-a- 
dozen  could  be  taken  out  at  one  dip  of  a  basket. 
Finally,  they  were  stranded  and  left  by  the  retiring 
tide  in  such  numbers,  that  when  all  the  salt  within 
reach  was  exhausted,  the  magistrates  had  to  offer  a 
shilling  a  cart  for  their  removal  as  a  nuisance. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  herring-fishery  has  been 
prosecuted  in  England  since  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  c,  and  in  Normandy  since  the  11th.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  in  either  case  the  date  is  that  of  its 
commencement.    The  prosperity  of  Holland  is  in  a 

freat  measure  owing  to  the  herring-fishery,  and  the 
>utoh  engaged  in  it  witii  great  eagerness,  and  car- 
ried it  on  even  on  the  British  coasts,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  comparatively  neglected  both  by  English  and 
Scotch. 

Another  species  of  H.  (C.  Lea/Mi)  is  occasionally 
found  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  H.,  and  the  body  is  much  deeper 
in  proportion  to  its  length.  It  is  of  particularly  deli- 
cate flavour. — The  seas  of  other  parts  of  the  world 
produce  a  number  of  other  species  of  the  genus 
Olupea,  as  now  restricted  by  ichthyologists.  The 
other  British  Clupeidce  are  now  referred  to  other 
genera. 

The  fishes  popularly  called  Freshwater  Herrings 
are  Salmonidce  of  the  genus  Goregonus  (q.  v.),  to 
which  also  belong  the  Herring  Salmons  of  the  North 
American  lakes  and  rivers.  All  of  them  are  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

HERRING-FISHERY.  The  herring-fishery  is 
carried  on  all  the  year  round,  there  being  both  a 
winter  and  a  summer  fishery ;  but  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  fish  are  caught  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  at  which  time  the  fishery  becomes 
general  on  all  parts  of  the  British  coasts. 

The  common  mode  of  capturing  herrings  is  by  a 
set  of  large  nets  joined  together,  and  known  among 
fishermen  as  a  '  drift.'  These  nets,  held  together  by 
a  back-rope,  are  let  into  the  water  iu  a  straight 
line,  and  are  kept  perpendicular  by  a  number  of 
bladders  or  cork  floats,  balanced  by  «,  few  slight 
weights  of  lead.  Each  single  net  is  composed  of 
fine  twine  worked  into  meshes  of  an  inch  square, 
and  is  50  yards  long  and  33  feet  in  depth.  These 
nets,  which  are  now  woven  by  machinery,  were 
formerly  made  by  the  fishermen's  famiHes ;  but  so 
many  are  used  now,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  them  by  hand,  as  each  boat  has  a  train  that 
extends  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

The  herring-fishery  in  Scotland  is  regulated  by 
acts  of  parKament,  and  watched  over  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  British  Fisheries.  This  Board  wiU 
allow  of  no  other  method  of  taking  the  fish  than  by 
a  drift-net.  Another  mode  of  fishing,  known  as 
'trawling,'  but  which  is  in  reality  can-ied  on  by 
means  of  a  '  seine  '-net,  prevails  on  some  parts  of  the 
British  coast;  but  in  Scotland,  trawling  is  illegal, 
and  subjects  those  who  practise  it  to  heavy  penalties. 
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The  boata  required  in  the  herring-fishery  in  Soot- 
land,  although  open  or  undecked,  require  to  be 
of  considerable  size,  in  order  to  contain  the  large 
quantity  of  nets  ■wMoh  are  used,  as  well  as  to  bring 
Home  the  fish  that  may  be  taken;  the  fishermen 
also  believe  that  the  open  boats  are  more  convenient 
for  the  manipulation  of  the  nets.  Most  of  the  boats 
used  in  Scotland  are  obtained  from  the  port  of 
Leith,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  build 
of  its  open  fishing-boats.  Bach  vessel  is  manned 
by  a  crew  of  five  or  six  persons,  one  to  guide  the 
boat,  and  the  others  to  manoeuvre  the  sails,  nets,  &c. 
The  boat  usually  belongs  to  one  person,  who  hires 
his  assistants,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  may  be  owned 
by  two  or  three  relatives,  who  form  themselves  into 
a  crew,  and  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  capture. 
The  boats  of  a  district  usually  gather  to  a  particular 
centre,  for  the  convenience  of  the  curers.  Some 
fishermen  will  proceed  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  a 
favourite  port,  and  many  of  the  curers  have  curing- 
stations  at  five  or  six  difierent  places.  The  boats 
proceed  to  sea  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  place  selected 
for  casting  the  nets  about  sunset,  when  the  sail  is 
struck,  ana  the  nets  are  gently  paid  over  the  boat, 
which  requires  to  be  kept  in  motion  during  the 
process.  The  last  portion  of  the  nets  is  fijced  to  the 
boat  by  a  long  swing-rope,  and  when  the  whole 
train  has  been  let  into  the  sea,  the  fishermen  go  to 
rest;  the  boats  and  nets  being  allowed  to  drift 
with  the  tide.  The  herrings  are  caught  by  striking 
against  the  nets,  in  which  they  entangle  themselves 
by  the  head.  The  herring-fishery  p^akes  greatly 
of  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  A  boat  will  sometimes 
obtain  a  large  quantity  of  herrings,  and  as  frequently 
take  only  a  few ;  sometimes  the  nets  are  shot  twice 
in  a  night,  if  no  fish  are  got  on  the  first  trial. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  herrings  is  peculiar. 
The  fish  when  brought  on  shore  are  measured 
.  ungutted  by  the  '  cran,'  a  vessel  which  contains  45 
gallons,  and  handed  over  to  the  ourer.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  herrings  taken  on  the  British 
coast  are  pickled  or  cured  by  means  of  salt ;  owing 
to  the  facilities  for  speedy  transport  afforded  by 
railways,  however,  great  quantities  are  also  disposed 
of  fresh.  At  Yarmouth,  and  some  other  parts  of 
England,  and  also  at  some  places  in  Scotland,  the 
herrings  are,  after  being  slightly  salted,  made  into 
what  are  called  'bloaters,'  by  means  of  smoking. 
A  large  portion  of  the  total  catch  is  likevrise  made 
into  '  reds'  by  a  more  complete  smoking,  and  both 
kinds  are  in  great  demand.  Smoking-houses  are 
now  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

The  chief  buyers  of  the  fresh  fish  are  known 
as  curers ;  they  provide  salt,  barrels,  and  labour, 
for  the  caring  and  packing  of  the  fishu  The  curer, 
who  is  usually  a  person  of  considerable  capital, 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  the  boats  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fish,  usually  200  crans,  for  which 
he  pays  at  a  rate  which  has  been  arranged  for  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fishery.  In  addition 
to  a  specified  price  per  cran,  a  sum  of  money  is 
usually  paid  down  by  way  of  bounty,  and  various 
privileges,  such  as  dye-stuffs  and  drying-ground  for 
nets,  a  few  gallons  of  whisky,  ftc,  are  agreed  for  as 
well.  Some  curers  will  have  as  many  as  250  boats 
fishing  for  them  on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
herrings  are  cured  (in  Scotland)  under  the  inspection 
of  an  officer,  and  each  barrel,  if  cured  according  to 
the  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Fishery  Board,  is 
entitled,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  to  be 
marked  with  the  government  brand,  as  a  mark  of  its 
quality.  A  large  number  of  women  are  employed 
to  gut  and  pack  the  fish,  which  they  do  with 
astonishing  dextra:ity.  The  excitement  and  bustle 
at  a  large  fishing-port  during  the  herring  season  are 
remarkable,  large  numbers  of  people  being  employed 


in  the  various  industries  incidental  to  the  capture 
and  cure  of  the  herrings.  Amsterdam  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  herring-bones ;  but  the  Dutch  herring- 
fishery,  once  of  great  magnitude,  has  been  exceeded 
by  that  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  from  which  cured  herrings  are  exported 
to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  to  Ireland,  and  other 
countries,  in  large  quantities.  The  only  official 
statistics  of  the  herring-fishery  in  Great  Britain 
relate  to  the  fishery  in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
these  are  issued  annually  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  British  Fisheries.  No  account  is  kept  of  the 
quantity  of  herrings  caught  on  the  English  coast, 
nor  is  there  any  authentic  statistics  of  flie  number 
or  value  of  the  boats  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the 
fishery. 

From  the  most  recent  returns,  it  appears  that 
there  are  92,000  people  employed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Scottish  herring  and  other 
fisheries,  and  that  the  number  of  herring-boats  in 
use  at  the  various  stations  in  1861  was  12,961,  repre- 
senting in  value  a  sum  of  £296,224;  the  value  of 
the  nets  in  use  for  the  same  period  being  £415,057. 
The  report  of  the  Fishery  Commissioners  for  Ireland 
does  not  afford  information  on  these  points,  and  the 
details  of  the  English  herring-fishery  cannot  be 
separated  from  those  of  other  branches  of  the  fishery 
business. 

Herring-fisheries  have  always  been  the  subject 
of  legislative  protection  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  considered  a  valuable  branch  of  public 
industry.  In  1860,  an  act  of  parliament,  23  and  24 
Vict.  c.  92,  passed  to  regulate  the  Scotch  herring- 
fisheries.  By  that  act,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
British  White-herring  Fishery  may  appoint  a  close 
season  in  some  parts  of  the  Scotch  coast,  there 
being  a  close  season  also  fixed  from  January  to 
May  inclusive,  as  to  the  principal  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  kind  of  fishing-boats  and  nets  employed  in 
the  fishery  is  subjected  to  regulation.  A  penalty 
is  incurred  by  selling  fresh  herrings  during  close 
time,  24  and  25  Vict.  o.  72.  The  foSowing  are  the 
more  recent  sicts  for  the  encouragement  and  regu- 
lation of  the  British  White-herring  Fishery,  48 
Geo.  III.  c.  110,  51  Geo.  III.  c.  101,  62  Geo.  III. 
c.  153,  54  Geo.  III.  c.  102,  55  Geo.  III.  o.  94,  1  Geo., 
IV.  0.  103,  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  79,  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  64, 
7  Geo.  IV.  c.  34,  1  Will.  IV.  c.  54,  6  and  7  Vict.  c. 
79,  10  and  11  Vict.  o.  91,  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  26,  23 
and  24  Vict.  c.  92,  24  and  25  Vict.   o.  72.     See 

FlSHERIlS. 

HERRING  SILVER,  a  composition  in  money, 
in  Hen  of  supplying  a  religious  house  with  a  certain 
number  of  herrings. 

HE'RRISON  (Fr.  IiSrisson),  in  Heraldry,  the 
hedgehog,  a  charge  allusively  borne  by  families  of 
the  name  of  Harris. 

HE'RRNHUT,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of 
Bautzen,  kingdom  of  Saxony,  about  50  miles  east  of 
Dresden.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Hutberg,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  is  noted  throughout  Germany  for  its  fine  and 
durable  manufactures,  particularly  linen,  japanned 
wares,  and  leather.  H.  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  and  simplicity  of  its  architecture,  and 
the  inhabitants  for  their  cleanliness,  freedom  from 
aU  ostentation,  and  quiet  deportment.  Pop.  about 
1100.  H.  was  founded  in  1722  by  a  colony  of  per- 
secuted Moravians,  some  of  whom  were  descended 
from  the  old  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren.  On 
coming  into  Saxony,  they  were  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf,  to  whom  H. 
belonged.  From  this  place  the  United  Brethren, 
better  known  as  Moravians,  have  spread  themselves 
over  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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HERSCHEL,  Sir  William,  born  at  Hanover, 
November  15,  1738,  was  tlie  son  of  a  musician,  and 
was  educated  specially  as  a  professional  musician. 
In  1757  he  went  to  England,  where  lie  became 
a  teacher  of  music  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  from 
which  he  went  to  Halifax  as  organist,  and  subse- 
quently (1766)  in  the  same  capacity  to  Bath.  Here 
he  would  seem  to  have  first  turned  his  attention 
to  astronomy.  Wanting  a  telescope,  and  unable 
to  afford  a  reflector,  he  made  one  for  himself — a 
Newtonian,  of  five  feet  focal  length,  and  with  this 
applied  himself  to  study  the  heavens.  In  1780, 
he  made  his  first  discovery  (Philos.  Trans.  1780 — 
1781),  being  a  new  planet,  which  at  first  he  took  for 
a  comet.  It  was  detected  by  an  exhaustive  process 
of  surveying  the  heavens,  which  H.  was  the  first  to 
foUow,  taking  the  stars  in  regular  series,  and  exam- 
ining them  all  in  their  groups  through  the  same 
instrument.  The  result  of  ms  discovery  was  his 
appointment  to  be  private  astronomer  to  George 
III.,  with  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.  He  then  went  to 
live  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  where,  assisted  by  his 
sister  Caroline  (q.  v.),  he  continued  his  researches. 
H.  married  a  Mrs  Mary  Pitt,  and  left  one  son, 
John  (q.  v.).  Little  is  known  of  his  private  life. 
He  was  kiiighted  by  George  III.,  and  made  a 
D.C.L.  by  tl^e  university  of  Oxford ;  he  became 
rich  partly  through  his  wife's  jointure,  and  partly 
through  selling  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes. 
He  died  at  Slough,  23d  August  1822. 

H.  contributed  69  papers  to  the  Philos.  Trans. 
between  the  years  1780  and  1815;  and  to  the  1st 
vol.  of  Mem.  of  tJie  Astron.  Society,  he  contributed  a 
paper, '  On  the  Places  of  145  New  Double  Stars.'  He 
greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  : 
he  discovered  Uranus  and  its  six  satellites,  and 
two  satellites  of  Saturn.  Besides  this,  he  detected 
the  rotation  of  Saturn's  ring,  the  period  of  rotation 
of  SatiUTi  itself  and  that  of  Venus,  the  existence 
of  the  motions  of  binary  stars,  the  first  revelation  of 
systems  besides  our  own.  He  threw  new  light  on 
the  Milky  Way  and  the  constitution  of  nebulse,  and, 
in  fact,  was  the  first  to  give  the  human  mind  any 
concejrtion  of  the  immensity'  of  the  imiverse.  His 
catalogue  of  double  stars,  nebula,  &c.,  and  tables 
of  the  comparative  brightness  of  stars,  and  his 
researches  in  regard  to  light  and  heat,  would  of 
themselves  entitle  him  to  the  first  rank  as  an 
astronomer  and  natural  philosopher.  For  a  notice 
of  H.'s  telescope,  see  Telescopes.  He  erected  one 
monster  telescope,  as  it  was  then  considered,  of 
40  feet  length.  It  was  begim  1785,  and  finished 
1787,  on  the  28th  August  of  which  year  he  by 
means  of  it  detected  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn. 

HERSCHEL,  Caroline  Luckbtia,  sister  of 
the  astronomer,  Sir  William  Herschel  (q.  v.),  born 
March  1750,  lived  in  Hanover  till  1772,  when  she 
came  to  England  to  live  with  her  brother  at  Bath. 
When  William  turned  astronomer,  she  became  his 
constant  helper;  and  on  his  being  appointed  private 
astronomer  to  George  III.,  she  acted  as  his  assistant, 
doing  all  the  duties  of  an  assistant  astronomer,  and 
in  that  character  receiving  a  small  salary  from  the 
king.  While  discharging  her  duties  in  this  position, 
she  found  time  for  a  series  of  independent  obser- 
vations with  a  small  Newtonian  telescope,  made 
for  her  by  her  brother.  Her  special  business  was 
to  sweep  the  heavens  for  comets,  seven  of  which 
she  discovered,  in  regard  to  five  of  which  she 
has  the  credit  of  priority  of  discovery;  and  several 
remarkable  nebulse  and  clusters  of  stars  included 
in  William's  catalogues  were  described  from  her 
original  observations.  lu  1798,  she  published, 
with  an  introduction  by  her  brother,  A  Catalogue 
of  Stars  taken  from  Mr  FlanMeed's  Ohservations, 
&o.  This  valuable  work  was  published  at  the 
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expense  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  contained  661 
stars  omitted  in  the  British  catalogue.  She  lived 
with  her  brother  during  the  whole  of  his  career, 
sharing  his  labours  and  distinctions,  and  on  his 
death  returned  to  her  native  country.  She  was  then 
72  years  of  age,  but  she  lived  to  be  98,  retaining 
all  her  faculties  to  the  last.  In  her  last  days, 
she  was  not  idle.  In  1828,  the  Eoyal  Society  con- 
ferred on  her  their  gold  medal  for  completing  the 
catalogue  of  nebulse  and  clusters  of  stars  observed 
by  her  brother.  She  was  afterwards  chosen  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Koyal  Society.  Miss 
H.  died  in  1848,  after  an  uncommonly  long  hfe, 
distinguished  by  most  useful  scientific  labours. 

HERSCHEL,  Sir  John  Erbderick  William, 
Bart.,  only  son  of  the  astronomer,  WiUiam 
Herschel  (q.  v.),  born  at  Slough,  1790,  educated  at 
St  John's,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1813,  he  became 
senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prize  man.  His 
first  publication  was  A  Collection  of  Examples  oj 
the  Application  of  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences 
(1820).  In  1822,  he  applied  himself  especially  to 
astronomy,  using  his  father's  methods  and  instru- 
ments in  observing  the  heavens.  For  a  time,  he 
worked  with  Sir  James  South  in  re-examining  the 
nebula  and  clusters  of  stars  described  in  his  father's 
catalogues.  The  results  of  the  re-examination  were 
given  in  1833  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  the  form  of  a 
catalogue  of  stars  in  order  of  their  right  ascension. 
The  catalogue  contained  observations  on  525  nebulae 
and  clusters  of  stars  not  noticed  by  his  father,  and 
on  a  great  number  of  double  stars — in  all  between 
3000  and  4000.  This  important  contribution  to 
science  led  to  his  being  acknowledged  as  the  worthy 
successor  of  his  father;  so  early,  indeed,  as  1826, 
the  Eoyal  Society  had  voted  to  him  and  South  a 
gold  medal  apiece  for  their  observations  on  double 
stars ;  but  by  18.S3  his  pre-eminence  was  beyond 
the  necessity  of  being  marked  by  acknowledgments. 
His  '  Treatise  on  Sound '  lad  appeared  in  the  JSncy. 
Metro,  in  1830,  and  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
Light'  (in  the  same  work)  in  1831,  in  which  year 
also  appeared  in  Lardner's  Gych.  his  well-known 
'  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
Philosophy'— not  to  mention  his  papers  in  the 
Trans.  Astron.  Soc.  The  Preliminary  Discourse- 
one  of  the  most  charmingly  written  books  on 
science  in  any  language — contributed  largely  to  his 
popularity.  In  1836,  appeared  his  'Treatise  on 
Astronomy'  in  Lardner's  Cyclo.  At  this  time,  H. 
was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  1834,  with  the  intention  of  completing  the 
survey  of  the  sidereal  heavens,  by  examining  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  he  had  done  the  northern. 
Here  he  established  his  observatory  at  a  place  called 
Feldhausen,  six  miles  from  Table  Bay.  On  the  5th 
March  1834,  he  commenced  his  observations ;  and  in 
four  years,  working  all  the  time  at  his  own  expense, 
he  completed  them.  The  public  interest  taken  in 
his  labours  was,  as  might  be  supposed,  very  great  • 
but  though  now  and  then  gratified  by  partial  state- 
ments of  his  results,  it  was  not  till  1847,  nine  years 
after  his  return  from  the  Cape,  that  it  received 
full,  gratification  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
Eesults  of  Astronomical  Observations  made  during 
1834-1838  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  being  the 
Completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
Surface  of  the  Visible  Heavens  commenced  in  1825 
It  need  not  be  said  that  the  results  of  these  labours 
are  invaluable.  They  are  now  incorporated  into 
aU  books  on  astronomy.  H.,  when  at  the  Cape, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  science  of  meteorology 
havmg  the  merit  of  having  suggested  the  scheme  !ot 
taking  meteorological  observations  simultaneously 
at  different  places.  In  1844,  he  pubUshed,  under 
oflBcial  military  authority,  a  book  of  instructions  for 
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taking  and  recording  such  observations  iu  Southern 
Africa. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1838,  honours  were 
showered  on  him.  He  had  got  the  Royal  Society's 
gold  medal  in  1836  ;  he  now  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford ;  on  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  he  was 
created  a  baronet ;  he  now  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  as  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  in  1848, 
he  became  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  In  1849,  he  published  his  Outlines  of 
Astronomy,  an  enlargement  of  the  publication  iu 
Lardner's  Cyclo.  In  1850,  he  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Mint.  This  office,  on  account  df  iU 
health,  he  resigned  iu  1855.  The  distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician  is  still  alive  (1863). 

HERSE,  or  HEARSE  (Pr.  herse,  a  harrow ; 
hence  a  frame  for  setting  candles  in),  had  origin- 
ally quite  a  different 
meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  used. 
The  term  was  applied 
to  a  bar  or  framework 
with  upright  spikes  for 
the  reception  of  candles, 
and  was  used  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church 
and  at  funeral  services. 
It  was  originally  very 
simple  in  form,  but  in 
the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies herses  of  great 
splendour  came  into  use, 
and  were  erected  in  the 
churches  over  the  bodies 
of  distiugmshed  person- 
ages. The  framework 
was  of  iron  or  brass, 
sometimes  of  beautiful 
workmanship,      square, 
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octagonal,  &o.,  in  plan,  with  pillars  at  the  angles, 
and  arched  framework  above  forming  a  canopy. 
The  whole  was  hung  over  with  rich  cloths  and 
embroidery,  and  lighted  up  with  hundreds  of  wax 
candles,  and  decorated  with  wax  images.  From  this 
the  transition  to  the  modern  funeral  hearse  (see 
Edneeal  Rites)  can  be  easily  traced.  In  Catholic 
churches  of  the  present  day,  the  hearse  still  exists 
as  a  triangle  with  spikesj  on  which  candles  are  pla.ced. 

HE'KSFELD,  an  old  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
the  province  of  Fulda,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Eulda,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  32 
miles  south-south-east  from  the  city  of  Oassel.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c, 
on  the  site  of  an  older  cathedral  that  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  itself  set  fire  to  by  the 
French  in  1761.  Ita  remains  form  a  picturesque  ruin. 
Pop.  7000,  who  carry  on  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  serge. 

HE'RSHIP,  an  old  Scotch  law  term,  denotJng  the 
offence  of  carrying  off  cattle  by  force. 

HE'RTPORD,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  market-town,  and  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  Lea,  26  miles 
north  of  London  by  rail.  It  contains  few  build- 
ings of  any  architectural  importance,  but  there  is 
a  branch  of  Christ's  Hospital,  a  grammar-school, 
and  several  charity  schools.  H.  carries  on  no  manu- 
factures ;  there  are,  however,  linsaed-cake  mills  and 
several  malting  and  corn-mills  in  the  town  and 
vicinity.  There  are  here  a  fairly  attended  corn- 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  three  annual  fairs.  The 
town  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Pop. 
(1861)  6769. 

The  old  castle  of  H.  (scarcely  a  fragment  of 
which  now  remains)  was  biiilt  about  905.    It  was 


strengthened  and  repaired  about  the  Conquest. 
The  present  castle  is  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  and 
iu  the  early  part  of  the  century,  it  was  used  as  a 
college  for  the  students  of  the  East  India  Company's 
civil  service.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  a  private  residence. 

HE'RTFORDSHIRE,  or  HERTS,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Essex, 
on  the  S.  by  Middlesex,  on  the  W.  by  Buckingham 
and  Bedford,  and  on  the  N.  by  Cambridge.  Area, 
391,141 ;  pop.  (1861),  173,294.  The  surface  presents 
a  pleasing  succession  of  finely  wooded  hiU  and  fertile 
vstHey.  The  chief  elevations  are  those  of  the  chalk 
downs,  a  branch  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  which  skirt 
the  north  of  the  county.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Lea  and  the  Colne,  both  affluents  of  the  Thames. 
Chalk,  at  a  greater  or  less  depth  below  the  surface, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  soil,  which  is  various,  much 
of  it  being,  however,  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  loam, 
with  a  tract  of  rich  loam  on  the  borders  of  Essex. 
Climate,  mild  and  healthy.  The  agriculture  of  the 
county  has  improved  very  much  of  late  years. 
Immense  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  are  sold  off 
the  land,  and  sent  to  London.  Throughout  the 
county  there  are  numerous  gardens  and  orchards, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  sent  to  the  London  market. 
Great  quantities  of  malt  are  made  in  the  county  : 
Ware  is  ,the  chief  seat  of  the  malting  trade  in  the 
kingdom.  Paper  and  straw-plait  are  extensively 
manufactured  in  the  west  and  south.  Three  mem- 
bers are  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county. 

HERTOGBNBOSCH,  or  HERZOGENBOSCH. 
See  Bois-LB-Duo. 

HERTZ,  Heniok,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
living  Danish  poets,  was  born  in  Copenhagen 
in  1798,  of  Jewish  parents.  In  1832,  he  abjured 
Judaism,  and  joined  the  Protestant  Church.  His 
first  appearaiiee  as  an  author  was  in  1827,  when  he 
produced  several  clever  vaudevilles  and  comedies, 
as  Kjerlighed  og  Politi,  H'-  Burchardt  og  haiis 
Familje,  Flyttedagen,  &c.j  while  three  years  later, 
appeared  his  Ojengangerireve  eller  poetiske  Mpistler 
fra  ^  Paradis,  which  exhibited  such  wonderful 
powers  of  imitating  the  style  and  spirit  of  other 
writers,  more  especially  those  of  his  countryman 
Baggesen,  that  public  attention  was  at  once 
arrested.  Hitherto,  he  had  written  anonymously, 
but  the  masterly  manner  iu  which  he  had  stig- 
matised the  affectations  and  puerilities  which  had 
perverted  the  literature  and  criticism  of  the  Danish 
press,  produced  a  perfect  ferment  iu  the  literary 
circles  of  Copenhagen,  which  led  before  long  to  the 
discovery  of  the  imknown  writer.  From  this  time 
his  works  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  striking  out  in  an  entirely  different  path 
from  the  one  on  which  he  had  first  entered,  he 
produced,  in  1837,  a  dramatic  poem,  Iven  Dyr'ing's 
Hus,  founded  on  an  old  heroic  saga,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  constitutes  his  master- 
piece ;  among  Germans,  however,  his  lyrical  drama 
of  Kong  ReM's  Latter  (1854)  is  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  his  numerous  works 

HE'RZEGOVI'NA  is  the  name  of  a  province 
belongingto Eurmean Turkey, and  situated  between 
Croatia,^Bosma, Proper,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia. 
Under  the  Venetians,  the  H.  was  called  the  Dukedom 
of  t)t  Saba  ;  at  a  later  period,  it  went  under  the  name 
of  the  county  of  Chulm ;  and  in  1326,  was  again  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  dukedom  by  the  Emperor  Frederic 
¥:^  ^  *,*'^^y  ''^  ^'^^'  *''«  H.  feU  into  the  hands 
ot  the  itoks,  remaining  for  more  than  two  centuries 
afterwards  the  battle-field  between  Christians  and 
Mohammedans.  By  the  treaty  of  Garlowitz  (1697) 
the  H.  was  definitively  annexed  to  the  Turkish 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  Castelnuovo 
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and  its  outskirts,  which  up  to  this  day  belong  to 
Austria.  In  the  early  history  of  Hungary,  the  H. 
plays  a  prominent  part,  as  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  were 
for  a  considerable  period  under  the  sway  of  the 
Hungarian  crown.  According  to  the  present  organ- 
isation of  European  Turkey,  the  H.  bears  the  name 
of  the  Sanjak  Hersek,  and  belongs  to  the  Eyalet 
of  Bosnia.  Its  physical  aspect,  as  also  its  pohtioal 
and  ethnographical  character,  coincide  with  those 
of  Bosnia  (q.  v.). 

HERZEN,  Alexander,  a  Russian  author,  was 
born  at  Moscow  in  1816.  Before  he  had  concluded 
his  university  studies,  he  was  seized,  along  with 
some  of  his  feUow-students,  on  the  pretext  of 
maintaining  sentiments  hostile  to  the  government ; 
and  after  an  imprisonment  of  about  ten  months,  he 
was  banished,  in  1835,  to  Perm,  not  far  from  Siberia, 
and  subsequently  to  Viatka  and  Novgorod.  After 
1842,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  at  Moscow,  under 
the  strict  surveillance  of  the  police,  and  for  some 
years  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  labours. 
In  1847,  he  left  Russia,  to  visit  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  since  1852,  has  resided  in  London. 
In  his  own  country,'  H.'s  life  was  one  long 
petty  persecution.  He  was  despoiled  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  works  were  subjected  to  the  most  rigid 
censorship ;  and  during  his  travels,  he  discovered, 
to  his  extreme  disgust,  that  he  was  '  attended '  by 
Russian  spies.  H.'s  literary  performances  are  Dilet- 
tantism in  Science  (1842),  Letters  on  the  Study  of 
Nature  (1845—1846),  Whose  Fault  is  it  ?  and  Doctor 
Kroupof  (both,  in  1847),  Recollections  of  My  Travels 
(1848),  From,  the  Other  Shore,  and  Letters  from 
France  and  Italy  (1850).  Since  his  residence  in 
London,  H.  has  published  a  variety  of  important 
works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned.  On  the 
Development  cf  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia  (1851), 
Baptized  Property  (1853),  or  '  Serfism,'  Prison  arid 
Exile  (1854),  My  Exile  (1855),  Interrupted  Tales 
(1856),  France  or  England  (1858),  a  pamphlet 
warning  Russia  agaiast  an  alliance  with  Napoleon, 
and  Memoirs  of  Catherine  II.  (1859). 

HB'SIOD,  next  to  Homer  the  earliest  Greek 
poet  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  bom 
probably  in  the  8th  c.  B.  c,  at  Ascra,  in  Boeotia, 
whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from  the  .^olian 
Kyme,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  peasant  or  herdsman  in  quite  humble 
circumstances — in  his  Works  and  Days,  he  speaks 
of  himseK  as  atimetos,  '  imhonoured,'  '  noteless.' 
He  afterwards  left  Ascra,  and  went  north  to 
Orchomenos,  on  Lake  Copais,  where  he  dwelt 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  in 
later  times  his  tomb  was  shewn.  This  is  really 
all  we  know  about  H.,  for  the  marvellous  stories 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  aflFord  us  no  intelligible 
clue  to  his  personal  history;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  critics,  even  throw  grave  doubts  on 
his  historical  reality  altogether.  This,  however, 
is  probably  too  extreme  a  view.  But  while  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  reject  the  personality  of  H.,  it 
may  still  be  allowed  that  he  was  >■■  '  representative 
man,'  the  founder  and  head  of  a  school  of  poets 
— the  Boeotian  or  Pierian — who  stand  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  older  Ionic  or  Homeric  school 
Their  original  region  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  whence  they  spread  over  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Euboea.  Their  language  and  versification  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Homeric  school,  but 
in  all  other  respects  they  appear  to  have  been 
different,  and  even  antagonistic,  ignoring  the  san- 
guinary struggles  of  theneroio  age,  and  preferring 
to  sing  of  rural  quietude  and  peaceful  pursuits,  the 
simple  sanctities  of  household  life,  the  homely  duties 
of  thrift,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  prosaic 
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details  of  commerce  and  politics.   Hence  the  Spartan, 
Cleomenes,  scornfully  termed  H.  the  '  poet  of  helots,' 
while  Homer  was  the  poet  of  warriors.      In  fine, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hesiodic 
school  indicates  an  advance  in  civilisation,  morality, 
and  thought,  on  the  Homeric  school. — The  works 
either  written  by  or  ascribed  to   H.  are   seven  in 
number,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  import- 
ant :  1.  Erga  Icai  Hemerai  ('Works  and  Days '),  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  the  only  one  considered  to  be 
truly  H.'s  by  the  people   about  Mount   Helicon ; 
2.  Theogonia  ('Generation  of  the  Gods'),  not  con- 
sidered genuine  by  H.'s  countrymen,  nor  by  most 
modem     critics;     3.    Eoiai    or     Eoiai     Megalai, 
called  also   Katalogoi    Ounaihon    ('  Catalogues    of 
Women').      Of   these    the    first   two    are    entire; 
while  the  well-known  Aspis  Herakleos  ('Shield  of 
Hercules ')    is   supposed  by  some   to  be  a  relic  of 
the  third.      The   Hesiodic   poetry  was,  in   ancient 
times,   if   not  warmly  admired,   at   least    held  in 
great  veneration.      Both   the   priesthood    and  the 
philosophers  considered  the   Theogony  a   great,   in 
fact,   the    greatest    authority,    on    the   subjects   of 
which    it    discourses,    and    almost    all   the    great 
Alexandrine    critics   earnestly  devoted  themselves 
to  its    elucidation,   but   their    commentaries  have 
TinhappOy  perished.     Only  here  and  there  among 
the   Scholia  of    the  later  Neo-Platonists   some   of 
their  remarks  are  preserved.      The  most  complete 
collection   of    these  is  to   be   foimd   in   Gaisford's 
Poetce  Greed   Minores.      The    first   edition    of   the 
Hesiodic  poems  appeared  at  MOan  in  1493  ;    sub- 
sequent editions  are  those  of  Heinsius  (Amsterdam, 
1667),  of  Robinson  (Oxford,  1737),  of  Loesner  (Leips. 
1778),  of  Gaisford  (vol.  i.  of  his  Poei.  Or.  Min.),  and 
of  Gottbug  (Gotha  and  Erfiul;,  1831 ;  2d  ed.  1843). 

HESPB'EIDBS,  the  name  of  the  famous  sisters 
who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon,  guarded  the 
golden  apples  which  Hera  had  received,  on  her 
marriage  with  Zeus,  from  Ge.  Their  genealogy, 
as  well  as  their  number,  are  variously  given  oy 
mythologists.  The  locality  of  the  gardens  was 
also  a  matter  of  controversy,  the  two  favourite 
opinions  placing  them  westward  of  Mount  Atlas, 
and  north  of  the  Caucasus.  The  apples  were  stolen 
by  Hercxdes  (q.  v.),  but  were  afterwards  restored  by 
Athena. 

HESSE  (Ger.  Hessen),  a  territory  of  Germany, 
occupied,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  Gatti  or  Ghatti, 
who  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  year 
15  A.  D.,  when  Germanicus  destroyed  their  principal 
settlement  of  Mattium,  the  site  of  the  present 
villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Maden,  near  Gudens- 
berg.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  Catti,  who  were 
settled  in  the  districts  now  known  as  Upper  and 
Lower  Hesse,  gradually  merged  in  the  Prankish 
tribes,  with  whom  they  took  part  in  the  great 
emigrq^ion  into  Belgium  and  Gaul,  after  which  the 
territories  which  they  had  evacuated  were  occupied 
by  Saxons,  who  thenceforward  kept  possession  of 
the  land  known  in  after-ages  as  Saxon  Hesse.  The 
power  of  the  chiefs  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  become 
BO  firmly  established  under  the  Prankish  empire, 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingiaus,  in  911,  Conrad 
I,  Duke  of  Pranoonia  and  Hesse,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  Germany,  as  being  the  most 
powerfid  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  various 
branches  of  the  Hessian  family  still  extant  are 
descended  from  Heinrich  I.,  sumamed  the  Child 
(died  1306),  son  of  Sophie  Duchess  of  Brabant 
Although  he  himself  exercised  little  real  power 
owing  to  the  dismemberment  of  H.  into  numerou^ 
semi-mdependent  pnncipalities,  his  descendants 
gradually  reunited  these  disjointed  domains,  and 
added  many  valuable  territories  on  the  Rhine  to 
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their  old  patrimony.  Philip  I,  the  Magnanimous, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Wilhelm  II.,  as  a  minor, 
in  1509,  introduced  the  Reformation  into  H.,  and 
founded  the  university  of  Marburg,  with  the  revenues 
of  the  secularised  convents  and  monasteries.  Vffhis 
prince  took  an  active  part  in  the  peasant  and 
religious  civil  wars  of  his  day ;  and  by  a  wiU  made 
in  1562,  divided  his  territories  among  his  four  sons, 
who  succeeded  to  their  allotted  possessions  on  his 
death  in  1567.  The  ddest,  Wilhelm  IV.,  obtained 
the  half  of  the  Hessian  domains,  with  Cassel  for  his 
residence ;  Ludwig,  a  fourth  part,  with  Marburg ; 
Philip,  an  eighth  part,  with  Rheinfels  ;  and  George, 
an  eighth  part,  with  Darmstadt.  The  death  of 
Philip  and  Ludwie  left  all  the  Hessian  dominions 
in  the  two  main  hnes  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (q.  v.). 

HESSE  -  CA'SSBL  (Ger.  Heasen-Kaasel,  Kur- 
hessen,  or  Electoral  Hesse)  consists  of  one  large  and 
five  smaller  districts — ^the  former  extending  in  an 
irregular  form  from  50°  3'  to  51°  40'  N.  lat,  and 
from  8°  36'  to  10°  12"  E.  long. ;  while  the  latter, 
which  comprise  the  countship  of  Sohaumburg  and 
Schmalkald,  a  part  of  Henneberg  and  Barchfeld, 
and  various  townships,  are  impacted  within  the 
territories  of  other  states.  H.-C.  is  bounded  by 
Prussian  Westphalia,  Waldeck,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Nassau,  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine,  Lower  Eranconia, 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  the  principality  of  GSttingen. 
It  is  divided  rate  the  following  provmces  or  circles  : 


FroYiccei. 

Area  In ; 
Sq.  UUeit 

Populatloa 

at  the  close 
of  1858. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop. 

Lower  Hessa  and   1 
Scfaaumburg,        J 
Upper  Hesse,      . 
Hanau,  . 
Fulda  ic  Sohmalbald, 

1690-5 
*764-4 
495-6 
697-2 

350,648 1 
118,950 
121,582 
135,606 

Cassel,  the  1 
capital,   J 
Bfarburg,  . 
Hanau, 
Fulda,      . 

32,500 
8,000 
15,000 
14,000 

Giving  for  the  whole  electoral  duchy  a  square  area 
of  3647-7  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  726,686. 

Physical  Character. — The  country  is  generally 
hilly,  and  in  some  places  even  mountainous,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  great  central  elevated  plateau  of 
Germany.  The  most  considerable  of  the  ranges  are 
the  Habiohtswald,  the  Thuringerwald,  of  which  the 
greatest  elevation  is  the  Inaelberg  (2930  feet),  the 
Meissner  (2350  feet),  the  Hundsriick,  KeUerwaJd, 
and  Keinhardwald. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Werra,  -with  its 
numerous  small  affluents,  but  which  only  belongs  in 
part  to  H.-C. ;  the  Fulda,  whose  course  appertains 
almost  exclusively  to  this  duchy  ;  the  Edder  ;  and 
as  boundary  rivers,  the  Weser,  Maine,  and  Lahn. 

Climate,  Soil,  Products.— rThs  climate  is  gener- 
ally mild,  but  in  some  of  the  mountainous  districts, 
as  the  Khongebirge,  it  is  at  times  very  severe.  The 
•mean  annual  temperature  is  48°'5  Fahrenheit. 

The  soil  is  almost  unexceptionally  fruitful  and 
well  adapted  to  agriculture.  Cereals  of  all  kinds 
yield  good  returns.  The  most  cultivated  districts 
are  in  the  south-west  of  Hanau,  where  much  fruit 
and  some  good  wines  are  produced.  Flax  is  grown  in 
Sohaumburg  and  Lower  Hesse,  and  tobacco  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Werra.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
huni-ed  parts  the  land  is  distributed  nearly  in  the 
following  ratio  :  woods,  40 ;  arable  land,  37 ;  meadow 
land,  11 ;  miscellaneous,  12. 

The  mineral  products  comprise  copper,  lead, 
cobalt,  vitriol,  alum,  clay,  large  quantities  of  iron, 
coal,  and  salt,  the  last  three  of  which  are  the 
property  of  the  state.  The  mountain  districts  have 
many  good  mineral  springs,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  at  Schwalheim,  WUhelmsbad, 
Hofgeismar,  Rodenberg,  and  Nenndorf. 


Industry,  Imports,  and  Exports — Trade. — In  addi- 
tion to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
other  animals,  the  chief  branches  of  mdustry  are  the 
weaving  of  linen  and  yarn,  which,  although  every- 
where practised,  is  prosecuted  with  most  vigour 
about  Fulda  and  Marburg.  There  are  good  steel 
and  iron  works  at  Schmalkald,  and  manufactories 
of  guns  at  Cassel,  and  porcelain,  glass,  paper,  and 
gold  and  sUver  wire-works  in  Hanau  and  other 
parts  of  the  electorate.  The  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  yarn  and  luiens,  iron  and  steel  wares,  fine 
clay,  wood,  leather,  grain,  dried  fruits,  and  mineral 
waters.  The  transit-trade  is  considerable,  and  is 
principally  conducted  by  way  of  Hanau,  Carlsliafen, 
and  Eschwege.  The  internal  oonmierce  centres  more 
especially  in  Cassel  and  Hanau,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Spangenberg  and  Schmalkald,  annual  commercial 
fairs  are  held.  H.-C.  has  between  900  and  1000 
miles  of  good  public  roads,  and  upwards  of  200 
miles  of  railway,  in  addition  to  which  it  possesses 
great  facilities  for  internal  trade  in  its  numerous 
na-yigable  rivers. 

Receipts,  ExpendUure. — According  to  the  budget 
of  1858—1860,  the  annual  receipts  of  the  electorate 
are  about  5,100,000  thalers,  and  the  expenditure 
so  much  less  as  to  leave  an  annual  overplus  of 
about  95^000.  thalers.  The  national  debt  in  1861 
represented  a  capital  of  3,700,000  thalers,  but  this 
was  exclusive  of  8i  million  thalers  raised  for  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  \\  million  thalers 
extraordinary  loans. 

Army. — The  army,  since  1848,  has  been  kept  at 
12,900  men,  of  whom  5000  are  on  the  reserve  list. 
Military  service  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30  years. 

Education.- — There  are  about  1300  national  schools, 
ten  gyinnasia,  six  normal,  and  various  polytechnic, 
theological,  military,  and  other  schools.  H.-C.  has 
one  umversity  at  Marburg,  memorable  as  being  the 
first  which  was  founded  (in  1527)  after  the  Refor- 
mation and  without  papal  authority. 

Seligion. — The  majority  of  the  population  belong 
to  the  Reformed  or  Calvinist  faith,  which  is  also 
the  professed  creed  of  the  electors,  but  pther  creeds 
present  the  follo-wing  numbers  :  Lutherans,  134,000 ; 
United  Protestants,  100,000;  Catholics,  100,700, 
half  of  whom  belong  to  Fulda ;  Jews,  16,000.  All 
the  churches  recognised  by  the  state  enjoy  equal 
rights. 

Law. — The  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  at  Cassel, 
with  two  high  courts  of  justice  at  Cassel  and  Fulda, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  are  various  criminal,  and 
87  magisterial  courts. 

The  electorate  of  H.-C.  has  a  limited  monarchical 

fovernment.  The  ruler  bears  the  title  of  Electoral 
rince  and  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Grand  Duke  of 
Fulda,  Prince  of  Hersfeld,  Hanau,  Fritzlar,  and 
Isenburg,  Count  of  KatzeneUenbogen,  Dietz,  &c. 
The  dignity,  which  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line 
only,  is  at  present  held  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
Wdhebn  L  The  elector  is  assisted  in  the  govern- 
ment by  a  council  of  ministers,  who  are  partially 
responsible.  A  new  constitution,  based  on  the 
federal  decision  of  1857,  was  promulgated  in  1860. 
There  are  two  representative  chambers,  the  higher 
of  which  comprises  the  princes  of  the  electoral 
family,  several  Mediatised  Princes  (q.  v.),  ofSoers  of 
state,  and  large  landed  noble  proprietors ;  while  the 
lower  chamber  comprises  48  members,  one-third 
of  whom  represent  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
the  remainder  the  civic  and  rural  districts.  The 
chambers  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  in  every 
three  years.  Each  parish  is  presided  over  by  a 
burgher-master  {Biirgermeister)  or  magistrate,  each 
circle  by  a  government  official,  and  each -province 
by  a  special  governor. 
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H.-0.  occupies  tlie  eighth  place  in  the  German 
Confederation.  It  has  three  votes  in  the  Plenum  or 
general  coxmcil  of  the  diet,  and  supplies  a  contin- 
gent of  6626,  and  a  reserve  of  2840  men  to  the 
federal  army. 

History. — Hesse-Cassel  is  the  elder  line  of  the 
House  of  Hesse,  founded  by  Landgraf  Wilhelm  IV., 
or  the  Wise,  son  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  who 
reigned  from  1567  to  1592,  and  held  his  court  at 
Cassel.    Wilhelm  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maurice, 
who  joined  the  Protestant  Church,  and  five  years 
before  his  death  resigned  the  government  in  1627 
to  his  son  Wilhelm  V.     The  latter  fought  on  the 
side  of  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for 
which  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
His  two  brothers,  Hermann  and  Ernest,  respectively 
foimded  the  lines  of  Hesse-Kotenburg  and  Hesse- 
Eheinfels ;    and  on  his  death  in  1637,  his  widow 
assumed  the  regency  for  their  young  son,  Wilhelm 
VI.,  and  by  her  ability,   secured  for  him,  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  losses  which   the  country 
had  sustained  during  the  war,  the  greater  part  of 
Schaumburg  and  the  principality  of  Hersfeld.     The 
successors  of  Wilhelm  V.  pursued  the  practice  he 
had  begun  of  hiring  out  Hessian  soldiers  to  fight 
in  the  service  of  foreign  princes,  a  practice  by  which 
the   finances   of  the  state  were  considerably  aug- 
mented at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  and  morality  of 
the  people ;  while,  in  some  instances,  it  led  to  the 
formation  of  important  alliances  on  the  part  of  the 
reigning   House.      The  landgraf,   Friedrich  I.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1730,  had  become  king  of 
Sweden  in  1720,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Princess 
tJlrike  Eleanor,  sister  of  Charles  XII.     His  brother, 
Wilhelm  VIII.,  to  whom  he  had  resigned  his  Hessian 
territories,  fought  under  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
flag  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  gained  consider- 
able renown  for  himself  and  his  troops  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  which  was  especially  disastrous  to 
the  welfare  of  his  states.     Wilhehn's  son,  Friedrich 
II.,  persevered  in  the  same  course,  and  kept  up  a 
splendid  court  on  the  proceeds  of  the  pay,  amount- 
ing to   £3,000,000,  which  the   British  government 
gave  him  for  the  services  of  the  22,000  Hessians  who 
fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence.    Friedrich,  who  had  become  a  convert  to 
the  Bomish  Church,  died  in  1785,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Wilhelm  IX.,  who  reigned  as  Wilhelm 
I.,  after  his   elevation  to   the  rank  of   an  elector 
in  1803.      This  prince  frequently  shifted  sides  and 
parties  during  the  French  revolutionary  and  imperial 
war,   fighting  with  his  Hessian  mercenaries    first 
under   Britisli   colours,   then  in   conjunction    with 
Prussia,  and  in  1806  as  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  who 
in  return    for    his    aid    promised    to   respect  the 
neutrality  of  the  electorate.     After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  the  French  empeiror,  suspecting  the  motives 
which  had  actuated  the  elector  in  augmenting  his 
army,  threw  troops  into  the  Hessian  territory,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  incorporated  the   electorate 
in  the  newly  formed  kingdoiji  of  Westphalia.     In 
1813,  Wilhelm  returned  to  his  dominions  after  the 
overthrow  of  French  power  in   Germany,  and  at 
once  began  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things  as 
far  as  he  could ;  while  he  entered  upon  a  course 
of  vexatious  litigation  to  recover  the  state  lands 
that  had  been  sold  during  his  exile,  and  appealed 
to  the  diet  with  such  importunate  pertinacity  for 
indemnification,  that  he  obtained  various  important 
concessions  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  although  he 
failed  in  his  wish  to  secure  the  title  of  king,  of 
which  he  was  especially  ambitious.     In  accordance 
with  the  promise  which  he  had  made  his  subjects 
on  his  restoration  to  power,  he  summoned  a  body 
of  jurists  to  construct  a  constitution ;  but  no  sooner 
was  a  draft  of  this  new  scheme  completed,  than  he  | 
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refused  to  fulfil  his  promises.     His  death  iu  1821 
was  regarded  as  a  fortunate  event  for  the  electorate ; 
but  his  son  and  successor,  Wilhelm  II.,  by  his  nar- 
row policy,  increased  the  rapidly  growing  disorders 
of  the  state,  while  his  relations   to   his  mistress, 
the  obnoxious   Countess  of  Eeichenbach,  rendered 
him  peculiarly  unpopular  with  his  subjects.     These 
disorders  were  partially  arrested  by  the  retirement 
of  the  elector  in  1831,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
electoral  prince  to  the  rank  of  regent.      But  the 
history  of  the  16  years'  regency  of  Prince  Friedrich 
WOhelm    exhibits    only    a    series    of   intrigues   at 
court,  dissensions  between  the  government  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  a  retrogressive 
policy,  which  left   H.  far  behind  other  German 
states  in   material  prosperity.      The  death  of  the 
old  elector  at  Frankfurt,  whither  he  had  retired  on 
his  abdication,  raised  the  regent  in  1847  to  the  rank 
of  sovereign  elector.     The  revolution  of  Paris,  in 
1848,  extorted  from  the  terrified  prince  many  liberal 
promises  of  reform,  some  of  which  were  redeemed ; 
but  in  1850,  after  revoking  many  of  his  pledges, 
he    summoned    the     obnoxious    Hassenpfiug    and 
Haynau    to    govern    the    country.      Hassenpflug's 
measures  at  length  drew  upon  him  a  public  charge 
of  maladministration  and  treason ;  and  he  having 
persuaded    the    elector    that    his    personal    safety 
would  be  endangered  if  he  remained  longer  among 
his  subjects,  the   prince  and  his   minister  fled  by 
night  from  Cassel  to  WUhelmsbad.     On  the  17th 
September  1850,  an  ordinance  proclaimed  that  the 
seat  of  government  had    been  transferred  to   the 
latter  place.      Hassenpfiug    appealed  to   the   Con- 
federation for  its  intervention,  and  H.  became  the 
rendezvous  of  troops  ;  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
contingents  occupying  the  south,  and  the  Prussians, 
apparently  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against 
the  elector,  taking  their  position  in  the  north.     The 
threatened  war  was  principally  limited  to  angry 
protocols,  but  the  result  of  the  intervention  was  the 
restoration  of  the  elector,  who  returned  to  Cassel. 
In  1852,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  which 
in    no    way  satisfied    the   people,   whose   conduct 
throughout  the  trying  crisis  had  been  marked  by 
forbearance  and    moderation.      The  policy  of  the 
government    remained  unchanged  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  occurred ;  arrests  were  frequent,  and 
many  of  the  best  of  the  civil  and  military  officials 
tendered  their  resignation,  rather  than  continue  iu 
the  service    of  the  elector.      Various  constitutions 
have   since  then   been  proposed   to    and   rejected 
by  the  Chambers ;   and  that  now  in  force  may  be 
regarded  as  merely  provisional. 

HESSE -DA'RMSTADT,  a  grand  duchy  of 
Germany,  extending  (exclusive  of  small  outlying 
portions)  between  49°  24'  and  51°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  7°  50^ 
and  9°  40'  E.  long.,  consists  of  two  nearly  equal  parts, 
which  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  land  belonging 
to  Hesse-Cassel  and  Frankfurt-on-the-Maine.  The* 
northern  district,  which  is  bounded  by  Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau,  and  Prussia,  is  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Vogelsberg,  and  branches  of  the 
Taunus  and  Westerf  eld ;  while  the  southern  district 
which  is  bounded  by  Hesse-Cassel,  Bavaria,  Baden' 
Prussia,  and  Nassau,  is  level,  except  in  the  east' 
which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-range  of  the 
Odenwald.  H.-D.  is  divided  into  the  foUowing 
provinces :  ° 


ProTlnceB. 


Upper  Hesse, 
Starkenburg, 
Eheniah  Hesse, 


Area  in 
Sq.  MUei. 


1530-9 
1150-8 
525- 


Pop.  in  1858. 


300,2S1 
318,422 
226,888 


Clilef  To^Ynl. 


Giessen, 
f  Darmstadt,  I 
(the  capital, ; 

Mainz, 


Pop. 


10,000 
34,000 
44,000 
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Giving  an  area  of  3206'7  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  845,571  for  the  entire  duchy. 

Physical  Character. — H.-D.,  which  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  fruitful  valleys  and  rich  mountain  slopes, 
is  well  watered,  being  traversed  by  the  Ehine  and 
Maine,  Neckar,  Nahe,  Lahn,  Nidda,  Edder,  Nidder, 
and  Wetter. — The  climate  of  the  northern  districts 
of  H.-D.  is  very  much  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  southern  or  Starkeuburg  district,  which  shares 
the  climate  of  Soiith  Germany. 

Aericidture  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
nearly  half  of  the  soil  being  occupied  by  arable 
lands.  Corn  is  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
exportation,  chiefly  in  Upper  Hesse,  where  Indiam 
corn,  or  maize,  and  flax  are  also  largely  cultivated, 
while  hemp,  tobacco,  and  poppies  are  raised  in 
Ehenish  Hesse.  The  southern  districts,  in  which 
a  great  variety  of  fruit  is  grown,  including  figs, 
almonds,  chestnuts,  &c.,  are  specially  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  wines,  the  choicest  of  which 
are  the  Niersteiner,  Laubenheimer,  Bodenheimer, 
and  red  Ingelheimer,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mainz,  the  bcharlachberger  near  Bingen,  and  the 
Liebfraueumilch  in  the  districts  around  Worms. 

The  mineral  products,  which  are  inconsiderable, 
include  copper,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  and  coal,  the  three 
latter  of  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  Wetterau 
districts. 

Industry. — The  principal  branches  of  industry 
are,  besides  agriculture,  the  making  of  wine,  which 
in  good  years  yields  a  return  of  upwards  of  four 
million  thalers ;  the  manufacture  of  cottons,  linens, 
and  stockings,  and  the  weaving  of  straw  in  Upper 
Hesse ;  the  preparation  of  oils  and  leather  ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  snuff,  papier-m3,cli6  goods, 
&o.  H.-D.  has  1100  miles  of  post-roads,  and  about 
120  miles  of  railway  ;  while  the  steam-navigation  of 
ihe  Ehine,  Maine,  and  Neckar  affords  still  more 
extensive  means  of  communication,  which,  how- 
ever, are  partly  or  wholly  closed  during  the  winter 
months. 

Hevenue— The  budget  for  the  years  1860—1862 
g^ves  the  foUowing  estimate  of  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  grand  duchy :  annual  receipts,  9,096,664 
florins  ;  annual  expenditure,  9,066,796  florins,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  29,868  florins.  The  public  debt,  exclusive 
of  the  loans  made  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
amounted  in  1860  to  6,470,000  florms. 

Army. — The  army  comprises  in  all  10,618  men, 
the  term  of  service  is  for  six  years,  the  latter  two 
of  which  include  the  reserve  service.  There  is  a 
miUtary  college  at  Darmstadt. 

Education. — In  1852,  there  were  1756  national 
schools,  9  normal,  and  1  higher  burgher  school,  while 
the  educational  wants  of  the  higher  classes  are  well 
supplied  by  the  university  of  Giessen  {q.  v.),  with  its 
noble  library,  and  the  24  scientific  institutions  con- 
nected with  it ;  by  6  gymnasia,  and  by  polytechnic, 
miUtary,  and  theological  schools.  The  chief  towns 
support  various  scientific  and  literary  societies,  and 
the  duchy  generally  is  favourably  distinguished  in 
respect  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Religion. — In  regard  to  religion,  the  popxxlation 
may  be  divided  as  follows :  Lutherans,  400,000; 
Eeformed  Calvinists,  29,000;  Catholics,  218,000; 
Unitarians,  165,000 ;  Jews,  29,000 ;  various  sects, 
3900.  The  Lutherans  have  a  consistory  at  Darm- 
stadt, with  three  minor  courts  under  its  jurisdiction, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  are  under  the 
supervision  of  a  bishop,  who  has  his  see  at  Mainz. 

Law. — There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  of  law  at 
Darmstadt,  with  lesser  courts  at  Darmstadt,  Giessen, 
and  Mainz,  and  numerous  local  courts  in  the 
country  districts,  in  some  of  which  trial  by  jury 
prevails. 

Political  ConstUiUion,  &c. — H.-D.  supplies  a 
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contingent  of  7227  men,  with  a  reserve  of  3098  to 
the  federal  army,  occupies  the  ninth  place  in  the 
German  Confederation  (q.  v.),  and  has  three  votes 
in  the  Plenum  or  fuU  council,  and  one  vote  in  the 
limited  council.  It  is  a  hmited  monarchical  state. 
Its  ruler,  who  must  be  a  Lutheran,  bears  the  title 
of  Eoyal  Highness,  and  ranks  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  and  as  a  Ehenish  grand  duke.  The  succes- 
sion is  hereditary  in  the  female  line  in  default  of 
male  issue.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1856, 
there  are  two  legislative  chambers  of  representatives, 
which  must  be  convoked  at  least  once  in  every  three 
years,  but  the  real  power  of  the  government  rests 
with  the  council  of  state  and  the  five  ministries, 
into  which  the  several  branches  of  the  administra- 
tion are  divided. 

History. — The  line  of  H.-D.,  the  second  main 
branch  of  the  House,  is  derived  from  the  Hessian 
count,  George  I.,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
PhUip  the  Magnanimous,  in  1567,  obtained  the  upper 
countship  of  TCatzeneUenbogen,  with  the  town  of 
Darmstadt  for  his  residence ;  and  succeeded  in  1583, 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  without  heirs,  to  a  third 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  latter.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1596  by  his  eldest  son,  Ludwig  V.,  while  his  third 
son,  Frederick,  became  the  founder  of  the  Hesse- 
Homburg  line  (q.  v.).  Ludwig  V.,  who  acquired 
a  portion  of  Upper  Hesse,  was  the  founder  of  the 
university  of  Giessen.  Although  H.-D.,  like  every 
other  part  of  Germany,  suffered  considerably  during 
the  French  revolutionary  wars,  it  finally  acquired  a 
great  addition  to  its  territories  through  the  agency 
of  Napoleon.  Ludwig  X.,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  landgraf  in  1790,  joined  the  Confederation 
of  the  Ehine,  and  after  having  acted  against  Austria 
in  1809,  and  in  concert  with  the  French  in  1813, 
offered,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  to  act  with  the 
allies  against  France,  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  retain  his  various  acquisitions  of  territory.  He 
had  assumed  the  title  of  grand  duke  in  1806,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  promiUgated  various  legislative 
edicts,  and  annulled  the  pre-existing  union  of  the 
H.-D.  and  the  Hesse-Cassel  diets.  In  1814,  he  joined 
the  German  Confederation,  and  made  large  cessions 
of  territory  to  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse-Cassel, 
receiving  by  way  of  indemnification  a  portion  of 
the  French  department  of  Donnersberg,  or  Mainz, 
extending  to  the  Lahn,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  principality,  of  Isenberg,  in  right  of  which  he 
assumed  the  additional  title  of  a  Ehenish  grand 
duke.  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  federal 
diet,  Ludwig  gave  his  subjects  a  representative 
form  of  government  in  1820,  the  scheme  of  which 
was,  however,  so  obnoxious  to  the  assembled 
states,  that  the  grand  duke  and  his  advisers  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  substitute  another 
in  its  place.  The  task  of  framing  this  constitution 
occupied  several  diets  in  succession,  and  gave  rise 
to  much  angry  discussion  vrithin  and  without  the 
chambers.  The  death,  in  1830,  of  the  grand 
duke,  who  from  various  causes  was  endeared  to 
his  subjects,  widened  these  differences,  and  angry 
discussions  soon  arose  in  regard  to  the  civil  Est 
to  be  accorded  to  the  new  grand  duke,  Ludwig 
II.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  one  diet 
after  another  was  convoked  and  prorogued,  but 
no  material  change  was  effected  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  chambers  and  the  government.  The 
death  of  the  grand  duke,  Ludwig  II.,  in  1848, 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  and  co-regent,  Ludwig 
III.,  the  present  m:and  duke,  brought  httle  change 
for  ^e  better.  In  the  meantime  it  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  frequent 
dissensions  in  church  and  state,  the  duchy  made 
considerable  advances  in  material  prosperity; 
railways   were   opened,  and   new   roads   formed; 
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monopolies  and  other  commercial  restrictions 
removed;  greater  freedom  permitted  in  the  curri- 
culum of  the  university,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit 
infused  into  the  system  of  the  education  imparted 
in  the  national  schools.  Although  these  and  many 
other  improvements  were  grudgingly  yielded,  they 
have  been  permanent,  but  the  character  of  the 
grand  ducal  policy  has  neither  been  liberal  nor 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

HESSB-HO'MBTJKG,  a  German  landgraviate, 
consists  of  the  provinces  of  Homburg  and  Meisen- 
heim;  the  former  of  which  is  bounded  by  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter 
by  Rhenish  Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate. 


Provinces. 

Area  la 
Sq.  Miles. 

Pop. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop. 

Homburg,     . 
Meisenheim, 

32-90 
7  3 'OS 

12,117 
13,629 

Homburg:,     . 
Meisenheim, 

5000 
2600 

Giving  105'98  square  miles  for  the  superficial  area, 
and  25,746  for  the  population  of  the  entire  land- 
graviate. 

The  former  of  these  provinces  is  a  fruitful  district 
lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  which 
produces  grain,  wine,  and  timber;  while  the  latter 
is  mountainous,  and  yields  large  quantities  of  coal 
and  iron,  and  some  excellent  wine. 

Receipts,  &c.— The  budget  for  1860—1861  gives 
the  following  amounts  :  viz.,  receipts,  409,946  florins ; 
expenditure,  375,506  florins,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
34,440  florins.  The  debt  was,  in  1861,  1,020,861 
florins. 

The  troops  of  the  landgraviate  are  333  men, 
including  a  reserve  of  100,  which  comprise  the 
contingent  of  H.-H.  to  the  federal  army.  H.-H.  is 
represented  by  Hesse-Darmstadt  iu  the  limited 
council  of  the  diet,  but  it  holds  one  independent 
vote  in  the  Plenum  or  full  council.  The  estab- 
lished rehgion  is  Protestant,  to  which  19,600  of  the 
inhabitants  belong,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  attached  to  the  Seformirte  Kirche,  while  there 
are  4100  CathoUcs,  and  about  1000  Jews.  H.-H. 
has  a  legislative  representative  chamber,  and  the 
government  is  divided  into  the  three  departments 
of  Justice,  the  Interior,  and  Finances. 

The  landgraviate  was  an  integral  part  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  (to  which  it  wiU  revert  on  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line),  tOl  it  was  transferred,  on  the 
death  of  the  landgraf,  in  1596,  to  his  younger  son, 
Friedrich  I.,  in  whose  family  it  has  since  remained 
as  an  independent  state.  Little  change  was  effected 
in  the  province  tOI  the  congress  of  Vienna,  when  it 
was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Meissenberg. 
In  1817,  H.-H.  was  admitted  into  the  German  Con- 
federation. In  1830,  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Meisenheim ;  but  although  they  were  soon  quelled, 
in  consequence  of  the  powers  accorded  to  the 
landgraf  by  the  diet,  several  severe  edicts  were 
published  in  1832  against  the  liberals,  which  excited 
considerable  disaffection.  The  opening  of  the  springs 
and  baths  at  Homburg  in  1833  proved  an  unex- 
pected source  of  wealth  to  the  state,  and  since  the 
addition  of  gambling  saloons,  the  establishment  has 
constituted  a  very  important  branch  of  the  revenue. 
Attempts  have  more  than  once  been  made  by  the 
diet  to  put  down  the  gambUug-tables ;  but  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  federal  intervention  has  been 
removed,  gambhng  has  been  resumed  with  fresh 
spirit;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  the  land- 
graf has  pledged  himself  to  the  iinal  closing  of 
the  gambling  saloons  after  a  limited  term.  Since 
their  first  opening,  play  has,  with  only  temporary 
abatement,  been  prosecuted  at  all  hours  and 
seasons  by  all  ranks,  from  peasants  to  princes  and 


princesses,  and  almost  at  aU  ages,  excepting  among 
the  subjects  of  H.-H.,  who  are  stringently  forbidden 
to  participate  in  it. 

In  1835,  H.-H.  joined  the  Zollverein  (q.  v.).  The 
reigning  landgraf,  Ferdinand  Heinrich  Friedrich, 
who  succeeded  his  brother,  Philip  August,  in  1848, 
so  far  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  subjects  for  a 
constitutional  government,  as  to  convoke  a  diet  to 
deliberate  on  its  nature ;  but  when  the  scheme  of 
the  new  constitution  was  completed,  he  withdrew 
his  promised  consent,  and  the  course  of  public  affairs 
resumed  the  old  track.  See  Von  Kloden's  IJrd- 
hunde ;  Stieler's  Atlas  ;  Eitter ;  Almcmach  de  Gotha, 
1862 ;  Germanic  Empire  in  Lardner's  Gycloptsdia. 

HB'SSIAlSr  FLY  (Gemdomyia  destructor;  see 
Oboidomyia),  a  dipterous  insect,  the  larva  of  which 
has  often  proved  extremely 
destructive  to  wheat  in 
North  America.  Its  ravages 
have  occasionally  even  led 
to  the  abandonment  of 
wheat  culture  for  a  time 
in  considerable  districts. 
It  is  black,  with  dusky 
wings,  darker  at  the  base, 
pale-brown  legs,  black  feet,  Hessian  Fly  (Cecidmnyia 
and  hairy  antennse.     There  destructor). 

are  two  broods  in  the  year. 

The  maggots  of  the  one  brood  live  at  the  roots  of 
the  plants  throughout  the  winter;  those  of  the 
other  are  found  in  the  lower  joints  of  the  straw, 
in  the  end  of  spring  and  beginning  of  summer. 

HE'SYCHASTS  (6r.  HesijcTiazo,  to  be  quiet),  a 
mystic  and  contemplative  sect  of  the  Greek  church, 
who  renewed  in  the  14th  o.  the  errors  and  practices 
of  the  older  Euohites,  and  who  may  be  described 
as  the  Quietists  of  the  East.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  principles  of  the  ancient  mystics 
never  entirely  died  out  among  the  Oriental  monastic 
bodies ;  but  they  attracted  an  imusual  share  of 
pubHc  attention  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the 
western  church  iu  the  earher  half  of  the  14th 
century.  A  Basihan  monk,  named  Barlaam,  a  native 
of  Calabria,  the  ancient  Magna  Gr^oia,  and  himself 
of  Greek  origin,  iu  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the 
monasteries  of  Greece,  observed  among  the  monks 
several  practices  and  doctrines  which  he  considered 
grievously  reprehensible ;  and  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  doctrinal  abuses  of  the  monks  of 
Mount  Athos,  the  'holy  mountain,'  the  great  strong- 
hold of  monastioism  in  Greece.  In  common  with 
the  mystics  of  all  times,  these  monks  placed  all  per- 
fection in  contemplation,  and  in  the  elevation  and 
abstraction  of  soul  which  contemplation  produces. 
But  among  many  practices  which  he  considered 
objectionable,    there    was    one    which    especially 

E revoked  his  reprobation,  and,  indeed,  his  ridicule. 
Relieving  that  in  the  soul  lay  hidden  a  certain 
divine  light,  which  it  was  the  office  of  contem- 
plation to  evoke,  they  withdrew  at  stated  ticaes  to 
a  retired  place,  seated  themselves  on  the  earth, 
and  fixed  their  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  centre  of 
the  stomach  (whence  the  sobriquet  by  which  they 
were  known,  om-phalopsychoi,  navd-souls) ;  and  they 
averred  that,  after  the  allotted  time  of  contempla- 
tion, a  kind  of  heavenly  light  beamed  forth  upon 
them  from  the  soul  (whose  seat,  they  held,  was  iu 
that  region),  and  filled  them  with  ecstasy  and 
supernatural  dehght.  They  declared  that  this  light 
was  the  glory  of  God  himself,  and  they  connected 
it  in  some  unexplained  way  with  the  light  which 
appeared  at  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord  upon 
Tabor.  Barlaam  denounced  these  notions  as  fanatical 
and  superstitious.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
explained  and  warmly  defended  by  Gregory  Palamaa, 
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the  Aj-ohbiahop  of  Thesaalonioa ;  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  controversy,  a  oounoU  was  held  in  Con- 
stantinople in  1341,  which  terminated  in  the  triumph 
of  Palamas  and  the  monks.  The  controversy  after- 
wards turned  upon  a  point  of  doctrine— namely,  on 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  divine  light  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  soul  in  this  state  of  contempla- 
tion. Other  councils  were  called,  one  of  which,  in 
1351,  again  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  monks, 
through  the  influence,  it  was  said,  of  the  court  and 
of  the  celebrated  John  Oautaouzenus,  who  was  an 
ardent  patron  of  the  Hesychasts.  But  the  public 
voice  was  hostile  to  the  sect,  and  on  the  retirement 
of  their  patron  Oantacuzenus,  who,  in  1355,  became 
a  monk,  they  fell  into  obscurity.  The  controversy 
about  the  '  Thaboritic  Light,'  however,  is  still  dis- 
cussed in  Greek  theology.  See  Mosheim,  ii.  659; 
also  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grcec.  v.  247,  434 ;  Rubenberg, 
De  Hesyehastis  Exemtat,  p.  378. 

HESY'CHItrS,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, flourished,  according  to  some  authorities, 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  Greek  lexicon,  taken  partly  from 
earher  works  of  a  similar  character,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  new  words  and  examples  from  the  writings 
of  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians.  Its 
value  is  very  great,  as  it  supphes  us  with  extensive 
information  concerning  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  especially  of  an  antiquarian  kind.  The 
first  edition  is  that  pubhshed  at  Venice  in  1514; 
the  best  is  by  Alberti  and  Euhnken  (2  vols. 
Leyden,  1746—1766),  to  which  additions  were  made 
by  Sohow  (Leip.  1792).  Compare  Eanke,  De  Lexid 
Hesyddani  vera  Origine  et  genuina  Forma  (Leip. 
and  Quedlinburg,  1831). — Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  'historian  Hesychius  of 
Miletus,  surnamed  the  '  Illustrious,'  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  foUowing  works  :  1.  A  book  on  eminent 
teachers  (Peri  ton  en  Paideia  lampsanton  Sophon) ; 
2.  Another  on  the  city  of  Constantinople  (Peri  ton 
Patrion  Konstantinoupoleos) ;  and  3.  A  Chronicle  or 
history  (Bihlicm  Historikon,  &c.),  commencing  with 
the  earliest  times,  and  coming  down  to  the  death 
of  Anastasius.  It  is  now  lost.  See  OrelHus,  Heaychii 
Ope)-a  (Leip.  1820). 

HETEROCE'RCAL  (Gr.  Jiet&ros,  different, 
unequal,  and  Tcerkos,  a  tail),  a  term  introduced  by 
Agassiz  to  designate  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in 
the  tail  of  some  fishes,  in  which  the  tail  is  uusym- 
metrical  with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  fish  or 
the  vertebral  column;  the  vertebral  column  being 
prolonged  into  the  upper  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
tail,  and  a  second  lobe,  more  or  less  distinct 
appearing   on   the   under   side.      The  heterocercal 
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tail  is,  among  recent  fishes,  characteristic  of  the 
Cartilaginous  Fishes,  and  is,  therefore,  a  much  less 
prevalent  form  than  the  symmetrical  or  homoceroaJ 
(Gr.  homos,  equal)  tail.  It  is  very  generally  regarded 
as  indicating  an  affinity  to  Saurian  reptUes.  But 
in  the  older  geologic  formations,  the  heterocercal 
is  the  prevalent  form ;  in  all  the  formations  older 
than  the  oolitic  it  exclusively  appears. 


HETEROGANGLIA'TA  (Gr.  Udros,  diverse, 
and  ganglion,  a  ganglion),  a  term  introduced  by  Owen, 
and  adopted  by  many  zoologists,  in  accordance  with 
a  scheme  of  zoological  classification  founded  on  the 
nervous  system  in  animals,  to  designate  the  MoUusca 
of  Cuvier,  with  which  are  ranked  the  '  zoophytes ' 
of  the  division  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa.  The  nervous 
centres  or  ganglia  are  not  arranged  in  a  longitudinal 
series  of  symmetrical  pairs,  but  are  variously  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts  of  the  body;  one  principal 
ganglionic  mass,  however,  occupying  a  position 
above  the  gullet,  with  which  all  the  nerves  of  the 
special  senses  which  exist  are  connected.  With  it, 
also,  all  the  other  gangha  communicate. — Whether 
or  not  the  new  name  heterogamgliata,  may  ulti- 
mately come  into  general  use  among  systematic 
zoologists,  it  certainly  indicates  a  most  important 
character  in  the  organisation  of  the  animals  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

HETMAN,  or  ATAMAN,  the  title  of  the  head 
or  general  of  the  Cossacks,  now  retained  only  among 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  From  the  earhest  times 
the  H.  was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  assembled 
people;  the  mode  of  election  being  by  throwing 
their  fur-caps  at  the  candidate  they  preferred,  and 
the  one  who  had  the  largest  number  of  caps  was 
declared  duly  elected.  The  power  of  the  H.  was  very 
great,  and  extended  over  life  and  death.  When 
the  Cossacks,  in  1654,  submitted  to  the  Russians, 
the  H.  was  permitted  to  retain  his  rights  as  for- 
merly. The  Empress  Catherine  entirely  abohshed 
the  dignity  of  H  of  the  Ukraine,  and  substituted 
a  government  consisting  of  eight  members.  The 
Don  Cossacks  have,  indeed,  retained  their  H.,  but 
even  he  possesses  but  the  shadow  of  his  former 
power.  The  last  elective  H.  was  Count  Platoff, 
who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
France  (1812—1814).  After  his  death,  the  H.  was 
appointed  by  the  czar,  and  ultimately  the  title  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  grand  duke,  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

HEVE'LIUS  (known  also  as  Hevel  or  HOvblke), 
JoHANN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  astronomers  of 
the  17th  c,  was  born  at  Danzig  in  1611,  and  died 
in  that  city  in  1687.  He  belonged  to  an  honour- 
able and  wealthy  family ;  and  in  1641  he  erected 
an  observatory  in  his  own  house,  and  furnished  it 
with  large  telescopes  constructed  by  himself.  He 
published  numerous  astronomical  works.  H.  was 
the  first  astronomer,  with  the  exception  of  Gassendi, 
to  observe  a  transit  of  Mercury  (Gassendi's  obser- 
vation was  made  in  1631,  that  of  H.  in  1661) ;  and 
it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  he  ranks  next 
to  Flamsteed  amongst  the  astronomers  of  his  day. 
Delambre  devotes  ten  pages  to  the  notice  of  his 
labours  in  his  Histoire  de  VAstron.  Mod.,  and  his  hfe 
has  been  written  by  J.  H.  Wesphal  (Konigsb.  1820). 

HEVE'S,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  m  the  midst  of  a 
productive  flax  and  hemp-growing  district,  60  miles 
east-north-east  of  Pesth.    Pop.  5700. 

HE'XACHORD,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  their  music,  to  Qie  great  sixth.  In 
modern  music,  hexaohord  denotes  the  six  diatonic 
degrees  of  which  Guido  formed  his  scale,  better 
known  by  the  six  syllables,  tJt,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
to  which  the  scale  was  sung. 

HE'XAGON  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  gonia,  angle),  a 
figure  of  six  sides  and  six  angles  ;■  when  the  sides 
and  angles  are  equal,  it  is  caUed  a  regular  hexagon. 
If  a  regular  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the 
radius  of  the  circle  is  equal  in  length  to  each  side 
of  it,  and  by  joining  the  centre  with  the  angular 
points,  six  equilateral  triangles  will  be  formed.  This 
property  of  the  hexagon  furnishes  a  very  simple 
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method  of  dividing  a,  circle  into  six  equal  parts, 
and  at  the  same  time  constructing  the  hexagon,  by 
merely  laying  off  round  the  circle  lines  equal  to  the 
radius.  Of  the  three  figures  which  can  completely 
occupy  space  (the  equilateral  triangle,  square,  and 
hexagon),  the  hexagon  contains  the  greatest  area 
■within  a  given  perimeter,  the  proportions  between 
the  three  different  iigures  being  nearly  as  the 
numbers  4,  5|-,  6.  It  is  thus  that  bees,  by  making 
their  ceUs  of  a  hexagonal  form,  enclose  the  greatest 
space  with  the  least  expenditure  of  wax. 

HEXAHE'DEOK  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  Mdra,  base), 
so  called  from  its  having  six  faces,  is  one  of  the  five 
regular  sohds,  according  to  Plato;  but  in  modern 
times  the  term  Cube  (q.  v.)  has  been  used  in  this 
signification,  and  the  hexahedron  is  taken  to  include 
all  solid  figures  of  six  faces. 

HEXA'METER  (Gr.  hex,  six,  and  metron,  a 
measure),  the  name  applied  to  the  most  important 
form  of  classical  verse.  It  is  the  heroic  or  epic 
verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  grandest 
examples  of  which  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer,  and  the  JSneid  of  Virgil.  It  consists,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  six  feet  or  measures,  the  last  of 
which  must  be  a  spondee  (a  measure  composed  of 
two  long  syllables),  and  the  pemiltimate  a  dactyl 
(one  long  syllable  and  two  short).  If  the  penul- 
timate is  also  a  spondee,  the  verse  is  said  to  be 
spondaic.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
hexameter : 

Polls,  cCdInantd,  lca\  tdnta,  pdrldnta  ti  I  dochmld  I  felthon. 

HOMEK. 

TttyrS  I  ill patii\lce,  ricu\hdns  sui  \  Ugmmi  \  fdgl. 

ViEGIL. 

The  hexameter  has  been  frequently  employed  in 
modern  poetry,  especially  in  German  and  English. 
The  facility  with  which  the  first  of  these  languages 
forms  compounds  is  favourable  to  its  use ;  and 
Klopstock,  Goethe,  and  Voss  have  produced  admir- 
able specimens  of  this  kind  of  verse.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  English  is  not  too  stubborn 
and  intractable  for  the  free-flowing  majesty  of  the 
hexameter;  and  at  present  a  slightly  acrimonious 
controversy  on  the  point  is  being  carried  on  among 
scholars ;  although  many  think  that  the  Evangeline 
of  Longfellow,  and  to  some  extent  the  Vacation 
Eamble  of  Clough,  have  definitely  settled  the 
question  in  favour  of  the  practicability  of  this 
measure  being  adopted  into  English.  Our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  opening  lines  of  Evangeline : 

'  This  is  the  I  forest  primleval.     The  |  murmuring  |  pines 

and  the  !  hemlocks 
Bearded    with  |  moss,    and    with  |  garments  I  green, 

indis|tinofc  in  the  |  twilight. 
Stand  Uke  |  Druida  of  |  eld,  with  |  voices  |  sad  and 

pro  I  phetic, 
Stand  Hke  |  harpers  |  hoar  with  I  beards  that  |  rest  on 

their  I  bosoms.' 

The  last  two  lines  shew  where  English  versification 
is  weak — viz.,  in  its  spondees,  unaccented  syllables 
being  compelled  to  do  the  duty  of  accented  ones. 

HE'XAPLA  (Gr.  hexapla,  'the  sixfold'),  a  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  Septuagint  version,  compiled 
by  Origen  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  purity  of 
its  text,  and  bringing  it  into  closer  agreement  with 
the  original  Hebrew.  Owing  to  the  multiplication  of 
transcripts  of  the  Greek  text,  numerous  errors  had 
crept  in ;  and  in  the  frequent  controversies  which 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek  or  Hellenist 
(q.  v.)  Christians,  the  latter,  in  appealing  to  the 
Greek  text,  were  often  mortified  by  the  discovery 
that  it  by  no  means  represented  faithfully  the 
Hebrew  original.  In  order  to  meet  this  evU,  Origen 
undertook  to  provide  a  means  of  at  least  verifying 


the  genuine  Greek  text,  as  well  as  of  confronting 
it  with  the  original.  With  this  view,  he  prepared 
what  is  known  as  his  Telrapla,  or  '  fourfold ' 
version,  which  he  afterwards  extended  into  the 
Hexapla.  The  Tetrapla  contained,  in  four  parallel 
columns,  the  Septuagint  version,  together  vrith 
those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  The 
Hexapla  contained,  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  text, 
together  with  a  transcript  of  that  text  in  Greek 
characters.  In  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  were  superadded  one,  two,  and  even  three 
other  versions ;  so  that  in  some  parts  the  work 
contains  nine  columns,  whence  it  is  occasionally 
designated  the  Henneapla,  or  '  ninefold.'  Of  the 
origin  of  these  latter  versions  but  little  is  known. 

'The  Hexapla,  however,  was  something  more  than  a 
mere  compilation  of  these  versions.  In  the  margin 
were  given  notes  chiefly  explanatory,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  Hebrew  names.  But  a  still  more  important 
characteristic  of  the  work  were  its  restorations  and 
corrections  of  the  original,  in  which  Origen  was 
guided  chiefly  by  the  version  of  Theodotion.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  effect  by  arbitrary  alterations 
of  the  received  text ;  but,  while  he  retained  the 
common  text,  by  indicating  with  the  help  of  certain 
signs  (an  asterisk  for  an  addition;  ^'i  obelisk  for  a 
retrenchment)  the  corrections  which  he  sought  to 
introduce.  Both  these  texts,  the  common  (koine 
elidosis)  and  that  of  the  Hexapla,  are  found  com- 
bined in  existing  MSS.  The  Hexapla,  as  a  whole,  has 
long  been  lost ;  several  editions  of  those  fragments 
of  it  which  it  has  been  possible  to  recover  have 
been  printed;  by  far  the  most  complete  of  which 
is  that  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine,  Montfaucon 
(2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1714),  which  retains,  so  far  as 
it  was  preserved  in  the  MSS.,  the  arrangement 
and  even  the  asterisks  and  obehsks  of  Origen.  For 
a  more  detailed  account,  see  the  preface  and 
PrcelimiTmria  of  this  learned  work. 

HE'XHAM,  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  agreeably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  20  miles  west  of 
Newcastle.  The  Tyne  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
nine  arches.  The  priory  church,  an  old  cruciform 
structure  of  the  12th  c,  is  now  used  as  the  parish 
church.  It  has  a  lofty  central  tower,  and  at  its 
western  end  are  remains  of  the  magnificent  mon- 
astery erected  in  the  7th  c.  by  St  Wilfrid.  The 
chief  manufactures  of  the  town  are  gloves  and  hats. 
Pop.  (1861)  5270. 

HEYLIN,  De  Petek,  an  English  divine,  of  con- 
siderable note  in  his  own  day,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Welsh  family  belonging  to  Montgomery- 
shire, and  was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire, 
November  29,  1600.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  Through  the  interest 
of  Laud,  in  whose  theory  of  church  and  king  he 
devoutly  believed,  H.  was  appointed  chaplain -in- 
ordinary to  King  Charles  in  1629.  Subsequently, 
he  held  a  variety  of  hvings,  but  was  deprived  of 
them  during  the  period  of  the  commonwealth.  At 
the  restoration,  he  was  made  sub-dean  of  West- 
minster, an  office  which  many  of  his  friends  thought 
an  utterly  inadequate  reward  of  his  literary  services 
to  the  royal  cause.  He  died  May  8,  1662.  H. 
was  a  very  voluminous  controversial  writer,  but 
his  works  are  of  no  value  now,  except  as  illustrative 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical party  to  which  he  belonged.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned.  History  of  the  Sabbath;  Ecclesia 
VindKata,  or  the  Church  of  England  Justified; 
Theologia  Veterum;  Exatnen  fi"istoWc«m,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  violent  attack  on  Fuller's 
Church  History,  which  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  that  author;  Historia  Quinquarticularis, 
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or  a  defence  of  Arminianism ;  History  of  the 
Seformatioti  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  JErius 
Redivivus,  or  the  History  of  the  Presbyterians. 

HEYNE,  Chmstiait  GoirtoB,  a  German  scholar 
of  great  celebrity,  was  born  at  Cliemnitz,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  25tli  September  1729.  His  father  was  a 
poor  weaver.  The  pastor,  of  Chemnitz,  himself  very- 
poor,  got  H.  educated  at  a  school  in  the  suburbs, 
and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Leipsio  university, 
but  forgot  to  give  him  money  for  his  support ! 
His  sufferings  here  were  something  frightful,  but 
his  endurance  was  heroic.  In  1753,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  uuder-clerk  in  the  Briihl  library  at 
Dresden,  WhUe  in  this  humble  office,  he  prepared 
his  edition  of  TibuUus,  which  saw  the  light  in  1755, 
and  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rhunken 
of  Leyden,  excited  the  admiration  of  that  scholar. 
In  1756,  unfortunately  for  H.,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  broke  out.  Frederick  the  Great  marched 
against  Dresden,  and  burned,  among  other  things, 
the  Briihl  library,  but  not  before  H.  had  edited, 
from  a  codex  there,  the  Enchiridion  of  Epiotetus. 
For  some  time  he  led  a  precarious  life,  being 
often  without  employment,  and  without  bread.  In 
1761,  he  married,  and  supported  himself  as  best 
he  could  by  writing  for  the  booksellers ;  and  in 
1763,  on  the  death  of  Gessner,  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Gottingen,  he  was  appointed  his  successor  on 
the  recommendation  of  Ehunken  of  Leyden  (who 
had  not  forgotten  his  editions  of  TibuUus  and 
Epicietus).  This  closed  his  period  of  misfortune. 
The  rest  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  peace  and  com- 
fort and  professorial  activity.  He  died  12th  July 
1812.  The  principal  works  of  H.,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are  his  editions,  of  Virgil  (1767,  6th  ed. 
1803),  Kndar  (1774),  Ap'oUodorus  (1787),  Pliny 
(1790),  Conon  and  Parthenius  (1798),  and  Homer 
(8  vols.  1802;  2d  ed.  1804).  He  also  executed 
'almost  a  cart-load  of  translations,'  besides  'some 
ten  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions,, Eulogies, 
and  Essays,'  of  which  sbf  volumes  were  published 
separately  under  the  title  of  Opuscula  Academica 
(Getting.  1785—1812);  and  finaUy,  about  7500 
reviews  of  books  in  the  Gdttinger  Oelehrten  Anzeigen, 
of  which  he  was  director  from  1770.  In  addition 
to  this  herculean  work,  he  had  a  private  class  or 
Seminarium  for  the  advanced  study  of  philology 
and  classical  antiquity,  from  which  he  sent  forth,  in 
the  course  of  his  Ufe,  no  less  than  135  professors ! 
Compare  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  his  son-in-law, 
Ludwig  Heeren  (Getting.  1813),  and  Carlyle's  essay 
on  the  same. 

HEZEKI'AH  (Heb.  Hishiah,  Yehiskiyahu,  '  May 
Jehovah  strengthen  him'),  king  of  Judah,  son  and 
successor  of  Ahaz,  reigned  from  726  [725]  to  696 
[697]  B.O.  '  There  was  none  like  him  among  all  the 
kings  of  Judah,'  is  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  in 
2  Kings  xviii.  5,  and  scarcely  less,  flattering  is  the 
account  preserved  of  this  monarch  in  2  Chron.  xxix. 
From  the  moment  that,  at  the  early  age  of  five- 
and- twenty,  he  mounted  the  throne,  his  efforts  seem 
chiefly  to  have  been  directed  towards  the  abolition 
of  the  idolatry  which  reigned  paramount  in  the 
land,  and  the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
to  its  pristine  purity  and  glory.  The  temple  was 
reopened,  the  Priests  and  Levites  whose  genealogies 
had  proved  correct  had  their  ancient  revenues 
assigned  to  them,  and  recommenced  the  daily  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  first  passover  which  fell  in  H.'s  reign, 
was — albeit  a  month  after  the  appointed  season — 
celebrated  with  almost  unparalleled  pomp  for  fuU 
fourteen  days,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  not 
only  of  Judah,  but  even  of  Israel.  Victorious  in,  the 
wars  he  waged  with  the  Philistines,,  and  relying  on 
an  Egyptian  aUianoe,  into  which  he  had  entered 


against  the  advice  of  Isaiah,  H.  dared  also  to  with- 
hold the  annual  tribute  imposed  by  Shalmanassar  in 
the  days  of  his  father :  whereupon,  as  would  appear 
from  cuneiform  records,  Sargon,  Shalmanassar's  suc- 
cessor, invaded  Judea,  but  without  success.  When, 
however,  Sargon's  successor,  Sennacherib,  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  had  already  seized 
Lachish,  or,  according  to  Chron.  and  Isaiah,  '  all  the 
fortresses'  of  Judea,  nothing  remained  for  H.  but 
to  ask  for  peace,  and  to  offer  any  ransom  that 
Sennacherib  might  deem  fit  to  impose.  Sennacherib 
took  an  enormous  sum  in  silver  and  gold,  for  which 
the  sacred  treasury  and  the  very  doors  of  the  temple 
were  laid  under  contribution ; — perhaps  only  a 
stratagem  to  convince  the  conqueror  of  the  poverty 
of  the  royal  coffers.  It  is  a  moot-point  whether 
Sennacherib,  after  having  received  the  money 
intended  to  procure  the  peace,  treacherously  marched 
upon  Jerusalem  at  once,  or  whether  he  continued 
his  march  to  Egypt,  and  being  beaten  there  before 
Pelusium,  besieged  Jerusalem  on  his  return — which 
would  be  equal  to  a  second  invasion.  H.'s  efforts 
to  render  his  capital  impregnable  were  futile.  Sud- 
denly, however,  '  an  Angel  of  the  Lord '  (explained 
variously  to  mean  the  plague,  an  earthquake, 
a  sudden  attack  by  Tirhaka,  or  the  Simoom) 
slew  during  one  single  night  180,000  men  in  the 
Assyrian  camp,  and  Sennacherib  was  obhged  to 
retreat.  Whether  H.'s  illness — 'Shechin,'  ulcers, 
according  to  some,  or  the  plague,  as  others  under- 
stand that  word — took  place  before  or  after  Senna- 
cherib's invasion,  is  not  fully  established  as  yet ; 
certain  it  is,  that  after  his  miraculous  recovery, 
indicated  to  him  by  the  retrograde  movements  of 
the  dial,  he,  among  other  visits  of  congratulation, 
also  received  that  of  the  ambassadors  of  Merodach 
Baladon  (Mardocampados),  king  of  Babylon.  The 
latter — as  would  appear  from  the  Chaldean  historian 
Berosus — was  at  that  time  likewise  tributary  to 
Assyria,  and  sent  the  embassy  with  a  view  to 
securing  H.'s  co-operation  against  the  common 
enemy.  H.,  imprudently  enough,  made  a  great 
display  of  his  treasures,  his  magazines,  and  arsenals ; 
but  so  far  from  impressing  the  messengers  with  his 
greatness,  he  only  kindled  in  Merodach  Baladon 
the  desire  to  possess  himself  of  all  these  things; 
and  the  later  Babylonian  invasion  ending  in  the 
captivity,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  back  to  this 
act  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah. 

The  remainder  of  H.'s  life  was  passed  in  profound 
peace  and  prosperity,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  internal  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  fortification  of 
its  towns.  He  collected  great  treastires  and  executed 
many  highly  useful  works,  among  which  the  aque- 
ducts of  Jerusalem  take  a  foremost  place.  His  was 
also  the  golden  age  of  prophetic  poetry.  Besides 
Isaiah,  there  lived  in  his  time  the  prophets  Micah 
and  Nahum.  From  a  passage  in  Prov.  xxv.  1,  it 
would  also  appear  that  he  foimded  a  society  of 
literati,  who  collected  and  arranged  the  ancient 
documents  of  Hebrew  literature,  more  especially 
the  Proverbs  attributed  to  Solomon.  H.  himself 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order ;  witness  the  hymn  he 
composed  after  his  recovery.  H.  died  at  the  age 
of  54  years,,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Manasseh. 

The  Mishna  (Pes.  4,  9)  enumerates  three  things 
for  which  H.  is  to  be  praised,  and  three  things  for 
which  he  is  to  be  blamed.  The  unworthy  burial 
of  his,  father,  on  account  of  his  wickedness ;  the 
breaking  of  the  brass  serpent  of  Moses,  which  had 
become  an  object  of  idolatry ;  and  the  hiding  of  a 
'book  of  medicaments' — some  superstitious  -^ork 
— are  the  three  good  deeds.  His  spoiling  the  doors 
of  the  temple,  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Sennacherib ; 
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tlie  stopping  up  of  the  upper  Gilion  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  his  postponing  the  iirst 
passoTer  for  a  month  (see  above),  are  his  three 
"wicked  deeds. 

HIBERlirA'TIOSr  (from  Mbemare,  to  pass  the 
winter)  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists  to  express 
a  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  in  which  certain  animals 
— chiefly  cheiroptera  and  rodentia — pass  the  winter 
season.  It  is  not  very  clearly  known  to  what 
extent  hibernation  prevails  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  bats,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  dormouse  are  the 
animals  which  in  this  country  present  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  term  hibernation  is  not  a  good  one,  because 
summer  heat  produces  in  some  animals  a  very 
similar  condition  to  that  which  winter  cold  produces 
in  others ;  and  hence  the  Germans  use  the  words 
Winierschlaf  (winter  sleep)  and  SommerscJilaf  (sum- 
mer sleep)  to  express  the  two  similar  if  not  identical 
conditions. 

The  following  are  the  most  marked  peculiarities 
presented  by  bats,  hedgehogs,  and  dormice,  when  in 
a  state  of  perfect  hibernation : — The  respiration 
is  very  nearly  suspended,  as  is  shewn  (1),  by  the 
absence  of  aU  detectable  respiratory  acts ;  (2),  by 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  change  in  the  air 
in  the  bell-jar' or  case  in  which  the  animal  is  placed 
during  the  investigation ;  (.3),  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  temperature  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
(4),  by  the  capabiUty  of  supporting,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  the  entu-e  privation  of  air.  The 
circulation  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
slowness.  In  an  observation  made  by  Dr  Marshall 
Hall,  the  heart  of  a  bat  was  observed  to  beat  only 
twenty-eight  times  in  the  minute.  The  excretions 
are  very  scanty.  The  bat  is  observed  to  have 
scarcely  any  excretion  during  its  continued  lethargy. 
In  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  sensation  and 
volition  are  quiescent,  but  reflex  or  excito-motary 
actions  are  very  readily  produced.  The  slightest 
touch  applied  to  one  of  the  spines  of  a  hedgehog,  or 
the  merest  shake  given  to  a  bat,  induces  one  or  two 
inspiratory  movements.  Dr  Marshall  Hall  made 
the  important  discovery  that,  wMle  the  respiration 
is  almost  totally  suspended,  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  proportionally  augmented.  All  hibernating 
animals  instinctively  adopt  various  measures  to 
secure  themselves,  during  the  lethargic  period,  from 
sources  of  disturbance  and  excitement.  They  choose 
sheltered  and  retired  situations,  as  caves,  burrows, 
&o.  Some  form  themselves  nests ;  others  congre- 
gate together  in  large  numbers.  The  hedgehog  and 
dormouse  roll  themselves  up  into  a  baU;  the  bats 
group  together  in  clusters,  with  the  head  down- 
wards, and  in  some  species  the  wings  are  spread,  so 
that  each  individual  embraces  and  shelters  its  neigh- 
bour. Revivescence  is  due  partly  to  the  return  of 
warmth,  but  mainly  in  aU  probability  to  the  calls  of 
hunger.  The  return  of  the  respiration  and  animal 
heat  to  the  normal  standard  is  very  gradual. 

The  physiological  use  of  hibernation  is  doubtless 
to  enable  certain  animals  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  severe  winter  cold,  and  (especially  in  the  case  of 
the  insectivorous  animals)  the  deprivation  of  food. 
Before  the  period  of  hibernation,  a  large  {imount 
of  fat  is  accumulated  in  the  organism,  and  this 
fat  constitutes  the  fuel  on  which  the  animal  lives 
and  supports  its  comparatively  trifling  heat  during 
the  winter.  The  other  tissues  sufier  to  a  less 
extent,  and  the  total  loss  of  weight  is  sometimes 
nearly  40  per  cent. — a  proportion  fully  as  great  as 
that  which  is  usually  sustained  in  death  by  starva- 
tion. For  a  full  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
hibernation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Barkow,  Der 
Winierschlaf  mdi  seiner  Erscheinungen  im,  Thi&rreich 
dargesteUt  (Berlin,  1846). 
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HIBB'RNIA,  IBEBNIA,  IVBRNIA,  also 
lERlSrE,  names  by  which  Ireland  is  designated 
in  the  classical  writers.  The  first  mention  of 
Ireland  in  ancient  times  occurs  in  a  poem 
on  the  Argonautio  expedition,  attributed  to  the 
mythical  Orpheus,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  first  Darius.  Aristotle  speaks  of  two 
islands  situated  in  the  ocean  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  '  called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and 
lerne,  beyond  the  CeltEe.'  Both  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Strabo  report  the  natives  to  be  addicted  to 
cannibalism;  but,  by  their  own  admission,  on 
insufficient  grounds.  Pomponius  Mela,  with  quite 
an  Irish  warmth  of  eulogy,  declares  the  herbage 
to  be  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  who  feed  on  it 
sometimes  burst.  Pliny  repeats  this  statement, 
and  adds  that  the  Hibernian  mother  trains  her 
child  from  the  very  first  to  eat  food  from  the 
point  of  a  sword.  But  the  most  important  of  all 
classical  authorities  on  H.  is  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
the  country,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  principal 
rivers,  promontories,  seaports,  and  inland  towns. 
The  island  was  never  conquered,  nor  even  explored, 
by  the  Romans.    See  Ireland. 

HIBI'SCUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Malvacece,  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  sub-order 
distinguished  by  a  double  calyx  and  fruit  of  three  or 
more  many-seeded  carpels  united  into  a  many-celled 
capsule.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  warm 
climates,  some  of  them  trees  or  shrubs,  but  most  of 
them  large  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or  perennial. 
The  flowers  of  tnany  are  very  beautiful.  H.  Syriacus, 
sometimes  called  Althaea  frutex,  a  native  of  Syria 
and  Carniola,  has  long  been  in  cultivation  as  an 
ornamental  shrub,  and  proves  sufficiently  hardy 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Some  are  favourite 
hothouse  plants.  The  characteristic  mucilaginous 
and  fibrous  properties  of  the  Malvacece  are  very 
strongly  developed  in  this  tribe.  H.  Abelmoschus 
(or  Abelmoschus  esculenttis)  so  abounds  in  mucilage, 
that  it  is  much  used  in  the  north-west  of  India 
for  clarifying  sugar.  The  fruit  of  B".  esculentus 
(or  Abelmosdms  esculentus)  is  in  general  use  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  thickening  soups, 
and  otherwise  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  called 
GoMBo,  GoBBO,  and  Ochko  in  the  West  Indies; 
Bandikai,  Eam-tubai,  and  Denroos  in  different 
parts  of  India ;  and  Bammia  in  the  west  of 
Africa;  if  indeed  the  East  Indian  H.  longif alius 
and  the  African  JS.  Bammia  are,  as  seems  probable, 
mere  varieties.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  vrith  a  soft 
herbaceous  stem,  3 — 5  feet  high,  crenate  leaves, 
axillary  sulphur-coloured  flowers,  and  pyramidal, 
somewhat  podhke  capsules.  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  used  in 
an  unripe  state.  It  is  generally  much  esteemed, 
but  is  disliked  by  some  on  account  of  its  viscidity. 
It  enters,  as  an  important  ingredient,  into  the 
pepper-pot  of  the  West  Indies.  The  ripe  seeds  are 
sometimes  used  in  soups  as  barley.  The  bark  of 
H.  tiliaceus — a  tree  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  very 
thick  bole — so  abounds  in  mucilage,  that  by  chewing 
it  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  obtain 
nourishment  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  tree,  the 
BoLA  of  Bengal— supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the 
MoHO  or  MoHAUT  of  the  West  Indies  [H.  arboreus) 
—is  one  of  the  most  abimdant  trees  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  and  the  wood  being  light,  tough,  and 
durable,  is  much  used  for  many  purposes.  The 
bark  is  very  fibrous,  and  cordage  and  matting  are 
made  of  the  fibre  in  various  tropical  countries. 
Many  other  species  yield  fibres,  some  of  them 
coarse,  some  of  them  fine  and  beautifiU,  which  are 
used  in  different  countries ;  but  the  most  important 
m  this  respect  is  ff.  cannaUnus,  the  Ambaeeb 
Hemp  and   Deckame  Hemp  of  Western  India 
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called  Palungoo  at  Madras,  and  Maesta  Patjt  in 
Bengal ;  a  plant  very  generally  cultivated  in  all 
parts  of  India,  although  nowhere  to  a  great  extent. 
It  13  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  straight 
unbranching  stem,  3 — 7  feet  high.  The  tibre  is  not 
so  strong  as  hemp,  and  is  useful  only  for  ropes  and 
coarse  fabrics.  It  has  been  suggested  that  many 
species  of  H.  might  be  found  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper: — H.  Sabdariffa  is  very  generally 
cultivated  in  warm  countries,  on  account  of  its 
calyx,  which,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  becomes  fleshy, 
and  acquires  a  very  pleasant  acidity.  It  is  much 
used  for  making  taiis  and  jelly,  and  a  decoction  of 
it,  sweetened  and  fermented,  aflbrds  a  refreshing 
beverage,  well  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  Sorrel 
Cool  Drink,  the  plant  being  called  Kbd  Sorrel.  II. 
Abelmoachus  (or  Abehnosclms  moschatus),  sometimes 
called  Musk  Seed,  another  plant  common  in  widdy 
separated  tropical  countries,  is  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  have  a  fragrance  between  that  of 
musk  and  that  of  amber.  They  are  much  used 
by  perfumers,  and  are  called  Ambrette  or  Orames 
d'Amhrette,  In  Egypt  and  Arabia  they  are  mixed 
with  coffee,  and  stimulant  and  stomachic  qualities 
are  ascribed  to  them.  The  petals  of  H.  Sosa-Sinensis 
are  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  stain 
their  eyebrows  and  their  shoes  black. 

HI'CCUP,  or  HICCOUGH,  consists  of  sudden 
short  convulsive  inspirations,  attended  with  a  pecu- 
liar sound  produced  in  the  larynx,  and  immediately 
followed  by  expiration.  The  movements  concerned 
in  the  production  of  hiccup  are  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
constriction  in  the  glottis,  which  occasions  the  pecu- 
liar sound,  and  limits  the  amount  of  air  inspired. 
These  convulsive  inspirations  commonly  occur  in 
paroxysms,  and  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  a 
few  seconds.  The  paroxysm  may  last  only  a  few 
minutes,  or  may  extend  to  hours  or  days ;  in  the 
last-named  case,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  life,  from 
the  exhaustion  which  it  causes,  but  usually  it  merely 
excites  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  slight  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 

A  debilitated  state  of  the  system  predisposes  to 
hiccup.  In  those  predisposed  to  it,  any  gastric 
derangement,  as  emptiness,  or  over-distention  of 
the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  cold  water,  excessive 
acidity,  &c.,  will  provoke  it.  Certain  diseases  are 
frequently  attended  by  hiccup. 

When  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may  often  be  stopped 
by  making  a  very  full  inspiration,  and  then  holding 
the  breath  as  long  as  possible,  the  diaphragm  being 
thus  held  in  a  state  of  voluntary  contraction.  Strong 
pressure,  as  a  belt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist, 
win  sometimes  give  relief.  In  more  obstinate  oases, 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  &c., 
may  be  resorted  to.  A  combination  of  camphor  and 
chloroform,  and  the  frequent  swallowing  of  small 
rounded  pieces  of  ice,  are  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
remedies. 

HICKES,  Geokgb,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  philologist,  was  born  at  Newsham, 
Yorkshire,  June  20,  1642.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1664  was  elected  feUow  of  Lincoln  College. 
In  1665  he  passed  M.A.,  and  in  1666  was  admitted 
into  orders.  In  1676  he  became  chaplain  to  John, 
t)uke  of  Lauderdale,  whom,  in  1677,  he  accom- 
panied to  Edinburgh.  In  1678  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1679  from  that  of  Oxford.  In  1682  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  the 
following  year  made  dean  of  Worcester.  Kefusing 
at  the  revolution  to  take  the  oaths  to  King 
WUliam  III.,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  benefices. 
In  1693  he  was  sent  with  a  list  of  the  nonjuiing 


clergy  to  the  exiled  king  at  St  Germains,  and  in 
1694  was  consecrated  by  a  prelate  of  his  own 
party  suffragan  bishop  of  Thetford.  His  publi- 
cations in  controversial  and  practical  divinity  are 
numerous.  His  greatest  work,  entitled  Thesaurus 
Gframmatico-Critiais  et  Archceologicus  Linguarum 
Veterum  Sepientrionalium,  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1705,  3  vols.  fol.    He  died  December  15,  1715. 

HI'CKORY  (Oarya),  a  genus  of  trees  formerly 
included  among  Walnuts  (Juglana).  The  Hickories 
are  exclusively  North  American.  They  are  large 
and  beautiful  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  70  or 
80  feet,  with  pinnate  leaves.  The  timber  of  all 
of  them  is  very  heavy,  strong,  and  tenacious,  but 
decays  speedily  when  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture, 
and  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from 
worms.  Great  quantities  of  H.  are  used  to  make 
hoops  for  casks.  It  is  much  used  for  handspikes. 
Musket-stocks,  shafts  of  carriages,  handles  of  whips, 
large  screws,  &c.,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species 
are  excellent  eating,  and  much  resemble  walnuts. 
— G.  alba,  the  Shell-eark  or  Shao-bark;  H.,  so 
called  from  its  shaggy  outer  bark  peeling  off  in  long 
narrow  plates,  yields  the  common  hickory-nut  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States ;  also  known  as 
the  Kisky  Tlwmas  Nut.  It  abounds  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves  are  often  20 
inches  long.  The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request, 
and  are  sometimes  exported.  The  shell  is  thin  but 
hard,  the  kernel  sweet.  An  oil,  which  is  used  by 
the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food,  is  obtained  from 
it  by  pounding  and  boiling. — C.  sulcata,  the  Thick 
Shell-bark  H.,  a  very  similar  tree,  abounding  in 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has 
a  nut  with  a  thick  yellowish  shell,  which  is  often 
brought  to  market  in  America,  under  the  names  of 
Springfield  Nut  and  Gloucester  Nut. — C.  olivm/ormis 
yields  the  Pacane,  or  Pecan  Ndt,  sometimes  called 
the  Illinois  Nut. — Other  species  yield  the  Mocker 
Nut,  Pig  Nut,  and  Bitter  Nut. 

HICKS,  Elias,  a  celebrated  American  preacher 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  March  19,  1748.  His  gifts  were  early 
recognised  by  the  society,  and  at  the  age  of  27  he 
had  become  a  well-known  preacher,  and  for  many 
years  travelled  through  the  States  and  Canada.  His 
unitarianism,  or  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
a  vicarious  atonement,  brought  him  into  disfavour 
with  orthodox  Priends;  but  he  preached  his  own 
views  with  perseverance,  and  at  the  age  of  80  still 
travelled  and  preached.  The  result  of  his  labours 
was  a  schism  of  the  society  into  two  divisions, 
popularly  known  as  Orthodox  and  Hicksite  Quakers. 
He  died  at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  February  27,  1830. 
See  Elias  H.'s  JournaZ  of  his  Life  and  Labours 
(Philadelphia,  1828). 

HIDA'LGO  (Spanish,  in  Portuguese,  Mdalgo ;  a 
word  derived  by  some  from  hijo  del  Goto,  '  son  of 
a  Goth,'  implying  purity  of  descent,  and  by  others 
from  hijo  de  alguno,  '  son  of  somebody')  is  the  title 
of  a  class  of  the  lower  nobility  in  Spain. 

HI'BRA  PI'CRA,  or  HOLY  BITTER,  once  a 
highly  popular  remedy,  and  stiU  much  employed  in 
domestic  medicine,  and  in  veterinary  practice,  is 
composed  of  four  parts  of  powdered  aloes  and  one 
part  of  oanella.  It  is  identical  with  the  officinal 
preparation  known  as  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canelld. 
The  principal  objection  to  its  use  as  a  purgative 
medicine  is,  that  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  aloes  is 
not  concealed  by  the  canella ;  and  that,  like  aloetic 
preparations  generally,  it  is  liable  to  cause  irritation 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

HIERA'OIUM.    See  Hawkweed. 
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HI'ERAECHY  (Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  arch),  to 

fovem),  the  name  used  by  theological  writers  to 
esignate  the  whole  sacred  governing  and  minister- 
ing body  in  the  church,  distributed  according  to  its 
several  gradations.  The  word,  in  its  strict  accept- 
ation, is,  of  course,  only  applicable  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  those  Christian  communities 
which  retain  the  prelatical  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  the  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  order 
and  gradation.  In  considering  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
well-known  distinction  of  order  and  of  jurisdiction. 
I.  Considered  under  the  head  of  order,  the  hierarchy 
embraces  all  the  various  orders  or  classes  of  sacred 
ministers  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of 
directing  the  public  worship,  administering  the 
sacraments,  and  discharging  the  various  other  offices 
connected  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and 
these  are  of  two  kinds— the  orders  directly  insti- 
tuted by  divine  authority,  and  those  established 
by  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  Theologians  commonly 
distinguish  a  Jiierarchy  of  divine  right,  and  a  liier- 
arcliy  of  ecclesiastical  right.  (1.)  The  first  includes 
the  three  ranks  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The 
bishops  are  believed,  as  successors  of  the  apostles, 
to  have  inherited  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
priesthood.  The  order  of  episcopate,  however,  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  distinct  order  from  that  of 
priesthood,  but  only  a  fuller  and  entirely  unre- 
stricted form  of  that  order.  In  all  that  regards 
what  CathoUcs  beheve  to  be  the  Christian  sacrifice 
of  the  eucharist,  they  hold  that  the  priest  possesses 
the  same  powers  of  order  with  the  bishop ;  but  he 
cannot  confer  the  sacrament  of  orders,  nor  can  he 
validly  exercise  the  power  of  absolving  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  without  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop.  The  office  of  deacons  is,  to  serve  as  help- 
mates of  the  priests  and  bishops,  especially  in  the 
administration  of  the  eucharist  and  baptism,  and  in 
the  relief  of  the  material  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  the  faithful  (Acts  vi.  1,  and  foU.). 
(2.)  To  the  three  ranks  thus  primitively  instituted, 
several  others  have  been  added  by  ecclesiastical 
ordinance.  See  Oedees,  Mince.  II.  The  hier- 
archy of  jurisdiction  directly  regards,  and  is  founded 
upon,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  it  com- 
prises not  only  all  the  successive  degrees  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  derived  from  the  greater  or  less 
local  extension  of  the  several  spheres  within  which 
such  governing  authority  is  limited — beginning  with 
the  pope  as  primate  of  the  universal  chm'ch,  and 
extending  to  the  patriarchs  as  ruling  their  several 
patriarchates,  the  primates  in  the  several  kingdoms 
as  national  churches,  and  the  metropolitans  or 
archbishops  within  their  respective  provinces ; — but 
also,  although  less  properly,  the  ecclesiastical  grades 
which,  although  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  may  be 
attached  to  them,  are  more  directly  honorary 
in  their  nature,  as  those  of  the  cardinalate,  the 
archipresbyterate,  and  the  archidiaconate. 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  with  the  office  of  the 
episcopate,  the  theory  of  a  hierarchical  gradation  of 
rank  and  of  authority  has  been  retained.  The 
Anglican  hierarchy  comprises  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons.  In  the  Scottish  Church  it  is  of  course 
unknown,  as  it  is  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches  ;  while  those  Lutheran 
communities  which  have  retained  or  have  revived 
the  title  of  bishop,  concede  little  to  the  office  which 
can  be  considered  as  imparting  to  the  distinction  of 
grades  in  the  ministry  which  it  imports  a  strict 
hierarchical  character.  The  Lutheran  bishop  has 
httle  beyond  his  brother-ministers,  except  the  right 
to  bear  certain  insignia,  and  the  first  place  in  the 
consistories. 
In  the  well-known  work,  The  Cdeatial  Hierarchy, 
zm 


falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
hierarchy  includes  Christ  as  its  head,  and  the 
various  orders  of  angels  as  his  ministering  spirits. 

HIEEA'TIC  WEITING.    See  Hieeoglyphics. 

HI'BEO  I,  king  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his 
brother  Gelon  in  the  year  478  B.C.  The  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  naval  victory 
gained  by  his  fleet  and  that  of  the  Cumam  over  the 
Etruscans  in  474,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  their 
supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  the  year  472, 
Thrasidffius,  who  had  meanwhile  become  tyra,nt  of 
Agrigentum,  was  conquered  by  Hiero.  H.  himself 
was  violent  and  rapacious,  far  inferior  in  character 
to  his  brother  Gelon.  Hia  love  of  poetry,  and  the 
maimer  in  which  he  entertained  poets  hke  Simonides, 
jEschylus,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar  at  his  court, 
have  perhaps  caused  him  to  be  overestimated. 

HIBEO  II.,  king  of  Syracuse  (269—214  B.C.), 
was  the  sou  of  a  noble  Syracusan  named  Hierocles. 
During  the  troubles  which  prevailed  in  Sicily,  after 
the  retreat  of  King  Pyrrhus,  275  B.C.,  H.  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  first  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  and  then  elected  king.  He 
joined  the  Carthaginians  in  besieging  Mcssana, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Eomans,  but  he  was 
beaten  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Eoman  consul,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was  soon 
blockaded:  In  263,  seeing  himseK  threatened  by 
a  large  army  under  Manius  Valerius  Maximus, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Eomans  for  fifteen 
years,  during  which  he  proved  so  faithful  to  his 
engagements,  that  in  248  peace  was  permanently 
established.  H.  himself  visited  Eome  in  237,  on 
which  occasion  he  presented  the  Eoman  people 
with  200,000  bushels  of  corn.  In  the  second  Punic 
War  he  likewise  proved  himself  the  faithful  ally  of 
the  Eomans,  and  supported  them  with  money  and 
troops,  especially  after  their  defeat  at  the  lake  of 
Thrasymeue,  when  the  golden  statues  of  the  goddess 
of  Victory,  weighing  320  pounds,  which  he  sent  to 
Eome,  were  welcomed  as  a  good  omen.  He  died 
about  the  year  216,'  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age.  His 
son  Gelon  having  died  before  him,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Hieronymus.  H.,  by  his  clemency, 
wisdom,  and  simpUcity,  had  gained  the  affections  of 
the  Syracusans,  who  refused  on  several  occasions 
to  accept  his  resignation  of  the  kingly  office.  He 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  his  laws  respecting  the  tithe  of 
corn,  &c.  (Leges  Hieronicoe),  were  still  in  force  in 
the  country  in  Cicero's  time.  He  was  likewise 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  particularly  architecture.  In 
these  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  war- 
hke  machines,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  and 
relative  Archimedes. 

HIE'ROCLES,  a  common  name  among  the 
Greeks.  The  most  celebrated  of  this  name  was  H, 
the  Neo-Platonist,  who  hved  at  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  c,  and  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation. He  is  usually  reckoned  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  of 
which  the  best  edition  is  that  by  Warren  (Lond. 
1742).  Of  H.'s  history  we  know  nothing.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are — On  Providence,  Fate,  and  the 
Harmony  between  the  Divine  Oovernment  and  Man's 
Freewill ;  of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  Photius,  and  published  by  Morelli 
(Paris,  1S93  and  1597).  Another  ethical  work  of  his, 
On  Justice,  Reverence  of  the  Gods,  and  the  Domestic 
and  Social  Virtues,  is  known  to  us  from  a  number  of 
extracts  in  Stobajus.  There  is  also  a  work  called 
Asteia  ('  a  collection  of  jests  and  ludicrous  stories ') 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  is  now  beheved  to  belong 
to  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Hierocles.  This 
and  the  previous  works  are  contained  in  Pearson  and 
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Needham's  Commentary  on  Pythagoras  (Cambridge, 
1709). 

HIEEOGLY'PHICS  (literally  meaning  sacred 
sculptures),  a  term  applied  to  those  rejttesentations 
of  natural  or  artifioi^  objects  used  to  express  lan- 
guage, especially  liiose  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Mexicans  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
term  hieroglyph  would,  however,  be  more  correctly 
appHed  to  these  figures.  The  number  of  those  used 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  probably  about  1000, 
and  by  their  means  they  were  enabled  to  express 
all  the  ideas  required  with  correctness,  clearness, 
and  facility.  They  consist  of  representations  of 
celestial  bodies,  the  human  form  and  its  parts  in 
various  attitudes,  animals,  fishes,  reptiles,  works  of 
art  and  attire,  and  fantastic  forms.  These  were 
either  engraved  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surface 
on  the  public  monuments  and  objects  of  hard 
materials  suited  for  the  glyptic  art,  or  else  traced  in 
outline  with  a  reed  pen  on  papyri,  wood,  slices  of 
stone,  and  other  objects.  The  scribe,  indeed,  wrote 
from  a  palette  or  canon  called  pes,  with  pens,  hash, 
from  two  little  ink-holes  in  the  palette,  containing 
a  black  ink  of  animal  charcoal,  and  a  red  mineral 
ink.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the  monuments  are  some- 
times sculptured  and  plain ;  at  others,  decorated 
with  colours,  either  one  simple  tone  for  all  the 
hieroglyphs,  which  are  then  called  rhonoohrome  ;  or 
else  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  colours,  and  then 
called  polychrome;  and  those  painted  on  coffins 
and  other  objects  are  often  first  traced  out,  and 
then  coloured  in  detail.  On  the  papyri  and  some 
few  inferior  materials,  they  are  simply  sketched 
in  outline,  and  are  called  hnear  hieroglyphs.  The 
hieroglyphs  are  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns, 
separated  by  lines,  or  in  horizontal,  or  distributed 
in  a  sporadic  manner  in  the  area  of  the  picture  to 
which  they  refer.  Sometimes  all  these  modes  of 
arrangement  are  found  together.  One  peculiarity  is 
at  once  discernible,  that  all  the  animals  and  repre- 
sentations face  in  the  same  direction  when  they  are 
combined  into  a  text;  and  when  mixed  up  with, 
reliefs  and  scenes,  they  usually  face  in  the  direction 
o£  the  figures  to  which  they  are  attached.  When 
thus  arranged,  the  reliefs  and  hieroglyphs  resemble 
a  MS.,  every  letter  of  which  should  also  be  an 
iUumiuation,  and  they  produce  a  gay  and  agreeable 
impression  on  the  spectator.  They  are  written  very 
square,  the  spaces  are  neatly  and  carefully  packed, 
so  as  to  leave  no  naked  appearance  of  back- 
ground. Generally,  they  are  to  be  read  from  the 
direction  in  which  they  face,  and  the  lines  follow 
in  the  same  succession,  but  many  exceptions  occur, 
in  which  they  follow  the  reverse  order,  whether 
written  horizontally  or  vertically,  and  this  at  all 
periods. 

The  hieroglyphs,  in  their  nature,  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes — Ideographs,  or  those  which 
represent  ideas ;  and  Phonetics,  or  those  which 
express  sounds.  No  doubt,  at  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  language,  ideographs  only  were 
employed ;  but  the  earliest  known  monuments, 
which  ascend  to  the  3d  dynasty  above  2000  years 
B.C.,  are  filled  with  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  shewing 
that  at  that  early  period  the  principle  of  writing 
sounds  had  been  completely  developed.  These 
hieroglyphs,  at  the  most  developed  period  of  the 
language,  comprised  about  one-third  of  the  texts. 
The  ideographs  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
simple  ideographs,  or  those  which  express  one  idea ; 
and  the  determinatives,  which  are  used  to  indicate 
many.  In  all  instances,  these  ideographs  are  occasion- 
ally found  preceded  by  phonetic  groups,  which  give 
the  sound  of  the  idea  they  are  intended  to  express 
in  the  written  language;  the  simple  ideographs 
being  found  only  preceded  by  one  group ;    while 


the  determinatives  are  preceded  by  many.  The  pure 
ideographs  are  of  various  classes  :  first,  those  repre- 
senting the  object  directly,  as  "Jf^ ,  a  dog,  uhar,  to 
express  the  idea  dog ;  secondly,  those  metaphorically 
conveying  the  required  meaning,  as  ^ ,   a  woman 

beating  a  tambourine  to  indicate  'joy,'  in  which  the 
action  indicates  the  effect  produced;  thirdly,  that 
iu  which  the  attribute  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 

some  object  possessing  it,   as    >7^,  a  jackal,   to 

indicate  'cunning' or  'craft;' a  4  flaming  censer, 
to  signify  '  incense.'  Or  the  direct  action  was  often 
represented ;  as  a  bird  fishing  I^  ,  to  express  the 

idea  of  fishing  in  general.  Such  a  mode  of  depicting 
ideas  in  detail  was  only  suited  for  elaborate  monu- 
ments ;  and  the  number  of  ideographs  required  to 
express  all  ideas,  would  have  been  so  many  as  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  memory  of  the  learner,  and 
to  have  obscured  the  comprehension  of  the  reader. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  number  of  ideo- 
graphs, a  certain  number  of  these  hieroglyphs  were 
used  to  express  more  ideas  than  one  in  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  thought.  Thus,  n^  ,  a  seated  man, 
originally  employed  to  signify  man,  was  applied  to 
all  relationships,  functions,  and  offices  of  men,  as 
atf,  father ;  sen,  brother ;  mer,  governor ;  hentneter, 
priest ;  bahi  labourer :  the  special  meaning  which  it 
conveyed  being  shewn  by  the  phonetic  groups  which 
preceded  it.  In  the  same  way,  all  beasts  or  objects 
made  of,  leather  were  expressed  by  a  skin,  IJ ;  all 
precious  stones  or  objects  made  of  the  same  by  a 
ring,  O ;  all  actions  of  locomotion  by  ../:i,  two  legs 
in  the  act  of  waUiing;  and  all  actions  iu  which  the 
arms  were  used  by  4, — I ,  an  arm  holding  a  stick. 
The  number  of  these  signs  may  be  computed  at 
about  175,  and  they  resemble  in  their  use  those 
of  the  Assyrian  cuneiform,  iu  which,  although  to 
a  more  Hmited  extent,  the  leading  classes  of  thought 
were  determined  by  a  character  prefixed  to  the 
phonetic  group  giving  the  particular  idea.  Thus,  iu 
the  Assyrian,  all  names   of  men   are  preceded  by 

T  ,  a  single  upright  wedge ;  all  countries  by  *^  , 

three  wedges   disposed   obliquely ;    and  names   of 

horned  cattle  by  the  group  of  five  wedges  |^.      In 

the  Egyptian  system,  however,  the  determinatives 
are  always  placed  after  the  phonetic  groups,  and 
are  more  numerous.  The  Chinese  system  of  writing 
approaches  still  more  closely  to  the  Egyptian, 
242  radicals,  as  they  are  called,  but  really  deter- 
minatives, being  placed  after  other  groups  and 
symbols,  which  indicate  the  special  idea  intended. 
In  this  last  language,  the  radicals   are  generally 

placed  to  the  left,  as  "t/-*-,  haou,  'good,'  in  which 
the  radical  is  Tr"i   neu,  'a  woman,'    except   in 

those  instances  in  which  they  enclose  the  phonetic 
or  special  groups.  In  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
every  word  not  expressing  an  abstract  idea,  as 
the  verb  to'  be,  or  the  grammatical  forms,  and 
pronouns,  is  acpompanied  by  its  determinative,  and  is 
incomplete  without  it.  The  genius  of  the  writing 
is  that  the  phonetics  and  ideographs  mutually 
explain  each  other.  Sometimes,  indeed,  by  a  kind  of 
redundant  pleonasm,  the  determinatives  are  placed 
after  the  special  ideographs,  as  fH^,  the  three  rings 
of  metal  after  the  cape  used  to  express  gold  and 
silver ;  \ji;^ ,  the  three  flowers  after  the  hly,  to  signify 
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lily ;  and  Tf^  'J ,  the  skin  after  the  goat,  to  mean 

goat.  The  phonetic  portion  of  the  hierogljrphs  con- 
sists, at  the  best  period  of  writing,  of  a  limited  number 
of  signs,  about  130,  employed  as  a  syUabarium ;  and 
although  the  term  alphabet  has  been  often  used  in 
speaking  of  the  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  pure  alphabet  existed  till  a  later  period, 
when  the  Phcenioians  invented  a  purely  alphabetic 
system,  suppressing  the  vowels,  which  the  Greeks 
still  further  improved  by  reintroducing  them  into 
their  graphic  system,  and  so  brought  to  perfec- 
tion the  invaluable  invention  of  alphabetic  writing, 
at  once  concise,  compendious,  and  complete.  But 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  comprise  two  classes  of 
syllables — those  ending  with  vowels,  or  the  so-called 
alphabetics,  and  those  ending  with  consonants  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  monosyllables  and  polysyllables. 
As  the  monosyllables  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  polysyllabic  groups,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
older  than  the  bUiteral  or  dissyllabic  hieroglyphs. 
The  spoken  language  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  origin- 
ally consisted  of  monosyUables,  which  were  subse- 
quently enriched  by  agglomeration,  and  combined 
into  biliteral  and  triliteral  roots.  Several  of  these 
monosyllabic  words  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
language  to  the  Coptic,  as  ah,  a  lamb  ;  au,  a  cow ; 
mau,  a  Hon;  ra,  the  sun;  pe,  the  heaven.  Numerous 
words  of  this  class  may  stiU  be  traced  as  the  roots 
of  the  more  ancient  language,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
only  a  few  of  the  most  manageable  could  be  selected 
for  the  combined  purposes  of  sound  and  writing.  In 
some  instances,  two  or  more  seem  to  have  been 
selected  for  the  same  sounds,  in  order  to  suit  the 
style  of  writrng,  horizontal  or  vertical  signs  being 
required  for  the  careful  packing  of  the  groups  in  the 
texts.  Now,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  each  of  these  hieroglyphs  of  the  first  phonetic 
division  represents  a  monosyllable,  of  which  it  repre- 
sents the  whole  by  itself  considered  as  the  initial, 
'  but  that  it  was  always  capable  of  having  the  vowel 
hieroglyph  which  followed  the  initial  placed  after 
it,  and  that  in  the  hieratic  or  cursive  Egyptian 
writing,  this  was  generally  the  case,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  signs.  This  final  vowel  is,  however, 
generally  omitted  in  hieroglyphic  texts,  and  is  said 
to  be  inherent,  or  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  the 
first  hieroglyph.  The  alphabetic  syUabarium  is  as 
follows : 
-,  .  ^   j  fore-part  of  Hon, 

V^    an  eagle,  Aa. 


v — I    an  arm,  Aa. 

8       a  reed,  Au. 

"^y     a  heron,  Ba. 

_J  a  leg,  Bu. 

=< —  a  cerastes,  K. 

3^  an  eaglet,  Ga. 

i  a  vase,  Ga. 

"^  a  viper,  Gi. 

B      leg  of  a  stool,  Ha. 

m     a  house.  Ha. 

^  a  papyrus  plant, 
Ha. 


*1' 


HI 


I  twisted  cord,  Hi. 

v.^  a  tusk,  Hu. 

I  a  club,  Hu. 

8  S  two  reeds,  lu. 


two   oblique 
strokes,  In. 

a  bowl,  KL 

leaf  of  water-lily, 
KHa. 

a  mormorus  fish. 


i    I      KHa, 


^  i      KHa. 

■O—    a  mace,  KHa. 

©      a  sieve,  KHi. 


a  calf,   KHu,  or 
Au. 

a  garment,  ESu, 
or  Au. 


JU4    a  lion,  Eu,  or  Lu, 
a  mouth,  Lu,  or 
Ku. 


r 


T 

0 


x. 

^ 


a  pen,  Ma. 
a  weight,  Ma. 
a  hole,  Ml 
an  owl,  Mu. 
a  vulture,  Mu. 
a  water-line,  Na. 
a  red  crown,  Na. 
a  vase,  Nu. 
a  goose  fiying,  Pa. 
a  shutter,  Pu. 
a  knee,  Qa. 


ffi      a  stand,  Qa. 

^      top  of  quiver,  Sa. 

"tea    a  goose,  Sa. 

a  woof,  Sa. 

a  reed,  Su. 

a  bolt,  Su. 

( back     of     chair, 
(      S(en  or  -et). 

a  garden,  SHa. 

part  of  dress,  SHa. 
a  pool,  SHi. 

a  spindle,  Ta. 
a  hand,  Ti. 
twisted  cord,  Ti. 
a  muller,  Tu. 
a  duckling,  Ui. 
a  twisted  cord,  TJi. 
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This  comprises  all  the  signs  which  may  be  considered 
alphabetic  in  their  nature,  at  the  best  period,  or 
from  the  4th  to  the  21st  dynasty,  when  a  revolution 
took  place  in  the  mode  of  writing,  and  about  90  addi- 
tional signs,  taken  from  the  ideographs  and  syllables, 
were  added  to  the  preceding  alphabetic,  and  used 
indiscriminately — not,  indeed,  all  at  once,  but  by 
gradual  introductions,  from  the  21st  dynasty  till  the 
2d  c.  A.  D.  Nor  are  all  the  signs  of  the  preceding 
alphabet  of  equal  antiquity,  or  as  much  used  as 
others.    As  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  vowels,  it 

may  be  observed  that  I  A,  the  commonest,  is  often 

written  with  its  complement   \,     u   after  it,   as 
V\  Am,  and  that  '^  is  indifferently  expressed 

with  "Sy,  as  ^^>-  ^If^,  Ha.     Of  the  three  forms 

of  the  A,  the  first  expresses  the  aspirate,  the 
second  the  nasal,  and  the  third  the  soft  breathing. 
Besides,  too,  their  final  complement,  the  initial  sound, 
especially  of  consonants,  probably  of  those  newly 
introduced  into  the  system,  was  placed  before  them, 
to  explain  their  use.     Thus   S  was  often  written 

~<ri  ■^"'  P'^^^^ded  by  N,  and  followed  by  m,  and 

others  in  the  like  manner.  The  consideration  of  the 
signs  that  precede  and  follow  after,  indeed  deter- 
mines the  sonal  value  of  certain  hieroglyphics  which 
are  thus  encased  and  explained  by  other  phonetics. 

The  syllables  are  constructed  on  the  same 
plan.  They  consist  of  an  initial  hieroglyph,  which  is 
capable  of  expressing  by  itself  the  whole  syllable, 

as  -j-  Am,  -f'    Her,  but  which  take  after  them 

their  inherent  consonant  or  complement,  aa 
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AM,  ^HEE,  and  are  sometimes  preceded  by  their 

initial  complement,  as  I  -[-  ■V  ,    |  ^X,  •    These  are 

more  numerous  than  the  alphahetico-syUabio  class, 
and  are  as  commonly  used  in  the  texts.  The  lan- 
guage had  impressed  upon  it  by  this  mode  of  writing 
a  certain  ideographic  character,  ■which  it  retained, 
certain  words  being  only  written  by  certain  syllabics, 
and  the  use  of  the  two  syllabaries  was  by  no  means 
promiscuous,  the  examples  of  different  modes  of 
grouping  the  same  word  being  abnormal,  and  refer- 
able only  to  long  intervals  of  time.  For  although 
several  hundred  papyri  exist  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  no  two  are  written  precisely  alike,  yet 
the  greatest  differences  will  be  observable  in  those 
whidi  are  similar  texts,  written  at  long  intervals  of 
time  from  each  other.  Nevertheless,  some  latitude 
prevails  in  the  writing  of  certain  words  and  proper 
names,  and  those  hieroglyphs  which  appear  in  the 
corresponding  places  of  others  are  called,  variants  or 
homophones.  Sometimes  the  same  proper  name  is 
represented  by  six  different  groups  of  hieroglyphs, 
yet  they  could  only  have  been  pronounced  in 
one  way,  as  they  represent  the  same  name,  and 
the  different  hieroglyphs  are  consequently  only 
interchanged  to  express  the  same  sounds. 

The  language  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to 
the  Coptic,  the  form  which  it  assumed  about  the 
3d  c.  A.  D.,  when  the  Greek  alphabet,  reinforced  by 
letters  borrowed  from  the  demotic  or  popular  cursive 
hand  of  the  period,  superseded  the  demotic  and 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing.  This  language,  extinct 
only  as  spoken  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
(see  Coptic),  differs  considerably  from  the  monu- 
mental texts,  having  been  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  words,  but  this 
contains,  as  its  base,  the  old  language  of  the  country 
— a  tongue  analogous  in  some  respects  to  the  Semitic 
dialects,  but  in  others  of  a  construction  which  may 
be  called  Hamitic,  or  allied  to  the  African.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  hieroglyphic  language  is, 
that  the  verbal  root  both  of  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  remains  unchanged,  and  that  the  dual 
and  plural  are  made  by  postfixes,  the  cases  of 
the  nouns  formed  by  prepositions,  and  the  tenses 
of  the  verbs  by  the  prefixing  of  the  declined 
abstract  auxiliary  verbs,  Au,  An,  or  Kheper,  to 
be ;  or  by  the  affixing  of  the  pronouns  a,  h,  i,  f, 
s,  nen,  ten,  sm,  preceded  by  prepositions,  to  the 
verbal  roots.  The  pronouns  are  either  detached 
and  prefixed  or  affixed,  and  the  prepositions  are 
either  simple  or  compound ;  many  remarkable  forms 
of  the  last  class  existing  in  the  language.  There  is 
a  great  vagueness  in  their  employment,  and  their 
meaning  is  often  abnormal,  and  only  defined  by 
the  context. 

Considered  as  the  most  ancient  written  language, 
the  hieroglyphs  throw  great  light  upon  comparative 
philology,  the  relative  antiquity  of  various  words 
and  locutions,  the  general  construction  of  language 
itself,  and  the  development  of  picture-writing  into 
the  abstract  ciphers  of  sound,  called  letters.  A 
great  portion  of  the  words  are  similar  to  the  Semitic, 
either  directly  or  indirectly :  thus  iuma,  the  sea, 
is  like  the  Hebrew  yam;  leaf,  an  ape,  like  qof. 
The  majority  are,  of  course,  purely  Coptic;  but 
at  the  period  of  the  19th  dynasty,  or  about  1300 
B.  &,  many  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and  Aramaic  words 
were  introduced  iato  the  language  by  the  progress 
of  the  Egyptian  arms  to  the  East,  and  such  words 
as  bata  for  Beth,  a  house,  Tnalcaturu  for  Migdol,  a 
tower,  and  others,  appear;  they  are,  however, 
rare  and  few  in  number  compared  to  the  body 
of  the  language.    Many  other  words  appear  to  be 


Indo-Germanio.     The  literature  will  be  foimd  under 
the  word  Papyeus. 

The  invention  of  hieroglyphs,  called  Neter  hharu, 
or  '  divine  words,'  was  attributed  to  the  god  Thoth, 
the  Egyptian  Logos,  who  is  repeatedly  called  the 
scribe  of  the  gods,  and  lord  of  the  hieroglyphs. 
Pliny  attributes  their  invention  to  Menon.  The 
literature  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  fact  called 
Hermaio  or  Hermetic,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
divine  origin,  and  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphs 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mystery  to  the  ignorant, 
although  universally  employed  by  the  sacerdotal 
and  instructed  classes.  To  foreign  nations,  the 
hieroglyphs  always  remained  so,  although  Moses 
is  supposed  to  have  been  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  them  {Philo,  vita  Moysis) ;  but  Joseph  is 
described  as  conversing  with  his  brethren  through 
interpreters,  and  does  not  appear  to  allude  to  hiero- 
glyphic writing.  The  Greeks,  who  had  settled  on 
the  coast  as  early  as  the  6th  o.  B.C.,  do  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  more  than  a  colloquial  know- 
ledge of  the  language;  and  although  Solon,  538 
B.  c,  is  said  to  have  studied  Egyptian  doctrines  at 
Sebennytus  and  Hehopolis,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt,  these  sages  could  only  have  acquired  their 
knowledge  from  interpretations  of  hieroglyphic 
writings.  Hecatseus  (521  B.  c.)  and  Herodotus  (456 
B.  0.),  who  visited  Egypt  hi  their  travels,  obtained 
from  similar  sources  the  information  they  have 
afforded  of  the  language  or  monuments  of  the 
country.  Demooritus  of  Abdera,  indeed,  about  the 
same  period  (459  B.  c),  had  described  both  the 
Ethiopian  hieroglyphs  and  the  Babylonian  cunei- 
form, but  his  work  has  disappeared.  After  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  the  Greek  rulers 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  language  and  history 
of  their  subjects,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  keeper  of 
the  museum  at  Alexandria,  and  Manetho,  the  high- 
priest  of  Sebennytus,  had  drawn  up  accounts  of  the 
national  chronology  and  history  from  hieroglyphic 
sources.  Under  the  Eoman  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  one  Chaeremon,  the  keeper  of  the  library 
at  the  Serapaeum,  had  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of  the 
hieroglyphs ;  and  both  Diodorus  and  Strabo  men- 
tion them,  and  describe  their  nature.  Tacitus,  later 
under  the  empire,  gives  the  account  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes  translated  by  the  Egyptian  priests 
to  Germanious ;  but  after  his  time,  the  knowledge 
of  them  beyond  Egypt  itself  was  exceedingly  Umited, 
and  does  not  reappear  till  the  3d  and  subsequent 
centuries  A.  v.,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
anus  Maroellinus,  who  cites  the  translation  of  one 
of  the  obehsks  at  Kome  by  one  Hermapion,  and  by 
Julius  Valerius,  the  author  of  the  apocr3rphal  life 
of  Alexander,  who  gives  that  of  another.  Heliodorus, 
a  novelist  who  flourished  400  A.  D.,  describes  a  hiero- 
glyphic letter  written  by  Queen  Candace  (iv.  8). 
The  first  positive  information  on  the  subject  is  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (211  a.b.),  who  mentions  the 
symbolical  and  phonetic,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  cyriologic 
nature  of  hieroglyphics.  Porphyry  (304  A.D.)  divides 
them  also  into  ccenologic  or  phonetic,  and  cenigmatic 
or  symboho.  Horapdlo  or  Horus-ApoUos,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  flourished  about  500  A.ii.,  wrote 
two  books  explanatory  of  the  hieroglyphs,  a  rude, 
iU-assorted  confusion  of  truth  and  fiction,  in  which 
are  given  the  interpretation  of  many  hieroglyphs,  and 
their  esoteric  meaning.  After  this  writer,  all  know- 
ledge of  them  disappeared  till  the  revival  of  letters. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  1529  A.D.,  these 
symbols  first  attracted  attention,  and  soon  after 
Kircher,  a  learned  Jesuit,  pretended  to  interpret 
them  by  vague  esoteric  notions  derived  from  his 
own  fancy,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphs 
were  ideographic,  a  theory  which  barred  all  progress, 
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and  was  held  in  its  full  extent  by  the  learned,  till 
Zoega,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  c,  1787  A.  D.,  first 
enunciated  that  the  ovals  or  cartouches  contained 
royal  names,  and  that  the  hieroglyphs,  or  some  of 
them,  -were  used  to  express  sounds.  More  monu- 
ments were  known,  and  juster  ideas  had  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  European  mind ;  and  the  discovery  by 
the  French,  in  1799,  of  the  so-caUed  Eosetta  Stone, 
a  slab  of  black  granite,  having  inscribed  upon  it,  first 
in  hieroglyphics,  secondly  in  demotic  or  enchorial 
(a  cursive  popular  form  of  writing  extant  at  the 
period),  and  thirdly  in  Greek,  a  decree  of  the  priests 
of  Egypt  assembled  in  synod  at  Memphis,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy  V.,  gave  the  first  clue  to  the  decipher- 
ment. The  first  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  upon 
the  demotic  text  by  Silvcstre  de  Sacy  with  some 
success,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  demotic 
was  not  purely  alphabetic.  Crude  notions  of  the 
ideographic  nature  of  the  hieroglyphs  prevailed  till 
Dr  Young,  in  1818,  first  gave  out  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  hieroglyphs  were  used  as  sounds  in  royal 
proper  names.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
tracing  the  hieroglyphs  through  the  cursive  hieratic 
to  the  more  cursive  demotic;  and  as  this  last 
was  known  to  be  alphabetic,  he  deduced  that  the 
corresponding  hieroglyphic  signs  were  so.  In  this 
manner,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first 

hieroglyph  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  (I  {^-^^^^  p  )j 

in  the  Eosetta  Stone  (a  mat)  represented  a  P ;  the 
second  (hemisphere)  a  T;  the  third  (a  loop)  he 
supposed  to  be  superfluous ;  the  fourth  (a  lion)  he 
read  OLE ;  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  syllable  MI ; 
and  seventh,  the  back  of  the  seat,  an  S.  Unaided 
by  bilingual  monuments,  he  essayed  to  decipher  the 
name  of  Berenice,  and  altogether  estabUshed  the 
value  of  five  hieroglyphs  as  letters  out  of  two  names, 
but  was  unable  to  proceed  further.  Champolhon,  in 
1822,  by  means  of  an  inscription  found  on  an  obelisk 
at  Philse,  which  had  at  the  base  a  Greek  inscription, 
recognised  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  and  by  comparison 
with  that  of  Ptolemy,  at  once  proved  the  purely 
alphabetic,  not  syllabico-alphabetic  nature  of  the 
signs.  Extending  the  principle,  he  read  by  its  means 
the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman,  and  finally 
those  of  the  native  monarchs.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  the  same  hieroglyphs  as  those  used  in  these 
names  were  extensively  used  in  the  texts  for  words, 
and  these  words  turned  out,  in  most  instances,  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Coptic.  Although  the  discoveries  of 
Champollion  were  received  by  many  of  the  learned 
in  Europe  with  distrust,  yet  his  method  of  research 
was  slowly  adopted  by  Eosellini  and  Salvolini  in 
1832,  and  subsequently  extended  methodically  by 
Lepsius  in  1837,  and  by  Bunsen,  Hiacks,"  De  Pwougg, 
Bii'ch,  Goodwin,  Chabas,  and  others. 

The  method  of  interpretation  adopted  has  been 
strictly  inductive,  the  value  of  the  characters  being 
deduced  from  the  equation  of  sounds,  or  homo- 
phones of  similar  groups.  The  meaning  of  the 
groups  or  words  has  been  determined  by  examining 
all  known  instances  in  which  they  occur  in  passages 
capable  of  being  interpreted,  that  of  the  ideographs 
by  observing  the  form  of  the  symbols ;  many  of 
them  have  been  made  out  from  the  pictures  which 
they  explain,  or  the  phonetic  groups  which  accom- 
pany them.  A  careful  comparison  has  been  instituted 
with  corresponding  Coptic  and  Hebrew  roots  when 
they  exist.  In  short,  a  careful  principle  of  induction 
has  been  applied  to  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphs. 

An  attack  upon  the  principles  of  hieroglyphical 
interpretation  has  been  recently  made  by  Sir  G. 
Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  History  of  Andent  Astro- 
nomy. This  vniter  demurs  to  the  premises  on  which 
the  interpretation  is  based,  and  does  not  consider 
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the  first  steps  sufficiently  proved,  but  holds  that  the 
results  have  been  obtained  by  a  series  of  vicious 
hypotheses,  and  that  the  Coptic  by  no  means  is  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  He  also  relies 
on  the  fact  of  the  phonetic  nature  of  the  symbols 
not  having  been  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers. 
The  inductive  method  of  interpretation  he  considers 
unsound.  The  objections  brought  forward  have, 
however,  been  strongly  rebutted  by  the  Egyptolo- 
gists ;  the  basis  is  considered  sure  from  the  bilingual 
monuments  of  the  Eosetta  Stone,  obelisk  of  PhOse, 
contracts,  rituals,  and  other  documents;  the  truth 
of  the  phonetic  value  of  the  symbols  is  also  thought 
to  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  fact  of  the 
sounds  obtained  from  the  first  sources  enabling  the 
names  of  Eoman  emperors,  Ptolemies,  and  even  many 
Pharaohs,  to  be  read  with  facility;  while  the  fact  of 
the  Coptic  being  the  remains  of  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country,  is  proved  by  its  corresponding  with 
the  names  of  Egyptian  objects  and  persons  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authors.  The 
truth  of  the  interpretation  is  also  defended  by  the 
results  obtained,  and  the  fact  that  these  results 
enable  the  hierologists  to  read  with  ease  documents 
and  monuments  newly  discovered.  Whatever  doubt, 
in  fact,  may  exist  as  to  the  minor  details  and  more 
delicate  shades  of  language,  the  labours  of  the  last 
half  century  have  an^ysed  and  established  all  the 
principal  grammatical  forms,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  words  of  the  old  Egyptian  language.  The  study 
of  the  hieroglyphics  has  been  formally  recognised 
by  the  learned  academies  of  Europe  as  a  branch  of 
Oriental  learning. 

The  hieroglyphs  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
two  other  forms  of  writing  the  character,  called 
hieratic  and  demotic,  as  type  does  to  handwriting. 
Their  use  was  chiefly  for  official  inscriptions  on 
pubbo  or  private  monuments,  religious  formulae 
and  prayers,  and  rituals  or  hermetic  books  (see 
Papyrus).  The  most  remarkable  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  are — that  in  honour  of  Khnumhetp  at 
Benihassan,  recording  the  investment  of  his  family ; 
the  campaigns  of  Ahmes  against  the  Hykshos  at 
El-Kab ;  the  annals  of  Thothmes  III.  at  Kamak,  the 
campaign  of  Eameses  II.  against  the  Kiita,  and  the 
treaty;  the  account  of  the  tank  for  gold- washings 
in  the  reign  of  Seti  I.  and  Eameses  II.  at  Kouban  and 
Eedesieh;  the  star-risings  on  the  tomb  of  Eameses 
V. ;  the  journey  of  the  ark  of  Khons  to  Bakhtan,  in 
the  reign  of  Eameses  X. ;  the  account  of  Cambyses 
and  Darius  on  the  statue  of  the  Vatican. 

In  connection  with  the  hieroglyphics  are  two 
modes  of  writing  them,  flrst  the  hieratic  writing, 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  abridged  hieroglyphs.  The 
number  of  these  written  characters  is  fewer  than 
that  of  the  hieroglyphs,  the  generic  determinatives 
being  more  employed,  and  the  vocalic  complements 
of  the  consonants  being  constantly  written,  in  order 
to  distinguish  similar  forms.  This  writing  was 
more  extensively  used  than  the  hieroglyphic,  being 
employed  for  state  papers,  legal  documents,  memor- 
anda, accounts,  religious  books,  rituals,  and  all  the 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life.  Books  were  gener- 
ally written  in  hieratic.  It  commences  as  early  as 
the  4th  or  5th  dynasty,  and  terminates  only  about 
the  3d  or  4th  o.  of  our  era.  At  the  earliest  period,  it 
is  occasionally  written  perpendicularly,  but  it  was 
afterwards  only  written  horizontally,  and  has  gene- 
rally portions  in  red  ink,  corresponding  to  our  initial 
illuminated  letters  or  rubrics.  For  the  Hterary 
contents  of  these  rolls,  see  Papyrus.  Some,  indeed, 
have  supposed  that  the  hieratic  alphabet  gave  rise 
to  the  PhoBnieian,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  from  hieratic  sources.  But 
although  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  this 
inquiry,  the  precise  source  of  Phcenioiau  writing 
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remains  involved  in  obscurity,  the  principal  fact 
being,  that  a  syllabary  existed  long  prior  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  which  did  not  reach  the 
perfection  of  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  suppression  of 
vowels.  The  second  kind  of  hieroglyphic  hand- 
writing was  the  demotic,  or  so-called  enchorial.  It 
was  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  hieratic,  simpler 
forms  being  used,  whUe  the  complements  are  not 
used,  and  it  approaches  stUl  nearer  the  alphabetic 
system.  It  contains  an  alphabet  of  42  letters,  and 
a  syllabary  of  48  characters,  and  is  less  rich  in  the 
number  of  determinatives  and  ideographs  than  the 
hieratic.  It  is,  like  all  cursive  hands,  more  difficult 
to  decipher  than  the  hieratic.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Egyptian  graphic  system  about  the  commence- 
ment of' the  26th  dynasty,  or  the  6th  o.  B.C.,  and 
continued  in  use  till  the  3d  o.  a.d.  This  was  the  last 
native  form  of  writing  in  Egypt,  the  early  Christians 
having  introduced  the  Greek  alphabet,  with  a  few 
characters  borrowed  from  the  demotic.  This  script 
is  rarely  used  for  public  monxuuents,  although  it 
appears  on  the  Kosetta  Stone ;  but  it  was  univers- 
ally employed  for  contracts,  public  documents,  and 
occasionally  for  religious  formula,  owing  to  the 
decreasing  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics.  At  the  time 
of  Clement,  it  was  the  first  learned  by  beginners. 
With  it  the  Greek  language  began  to  appear  in 
public  use. 

Besides  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  there  are 
those  of  the  Aztecs  or  Mexican,  which  were  a  kind 
of  pure  picture-writing,  the  names  of  monarchs, 
towns,  and  other  things  being  painted  by  the 
objects  which  corresponded  to  their  names.  While 
in  their  historical  writings  the  events  themselves 
were  portrayed,  the  number  of  the  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  king  was  indicated  by  placing  in  a 
line  en.  potence  in  the  picture  the  symbols  of  the 
years  of  the  Aztec  cycle,  which  were  named  after 
plants  and  animals.  The  Mexican  hieroglyphs,  in 
fadt,  consisted  of  conventional  pictures,  and  they  had 
no  means  of  expressing  grammatical  form  or  any 
structural  parts  of  a  language.  This  mode  of  pure 
picture-writing  prevailed  not  only  in  Mexico,  but 
amongst  the  nations  of  Central  America.  The  know- 
ledge of  these  symbols  has  unfortunately  been  almost 
lost  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  meaning  of  only 
a  few  having  been  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the 
16th  c,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Aztec  MSS.  was 
destroyed  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  It  has  indeed 
been  asserted,  that  the  monks  used  these  symbols 
according  to  their  sounds,  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  other  formulas ;  thus  T ,  a  fliig,  pronounced 
Pantti,  was  used  for  the  syllable  Pa;  ®w ,  a  stone, 
Tetl  for  ii,  the  two  expressing  Pater ;  a  i^  cactus 

fruit,  Nochtli,  for  Noch;  and  a  stone  *•  as  above 
for  te :  these  four  groups  expressing  Pate(r)  Nochte, 
or  Noater ;  and  so  forth.  This  seems  to  shew  the 
development  of  a  phonetic  system,  but  it  was  never 
extensively  used,  on  account  of  the  abhorrence 
entertained  of  the  Aztec  idolatry. — The  term  hiero- 
glyphic was  also  used  by  the  writers  of  emblemata  or 
devices,  symbolising  Gnomic  sentences  taken  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relation 
to  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. — In  recent  times,  too,  the 
astrological  almanacs  nave  had  their  symbolical  repre- 
sentations and  supposed  prognostics  of  future  events, 
which  they  called  hieroglyphs. — Zoega,  De  Origine 
Obdiscorum  (fo.  Eomse,  1797) ;  Young,  Archmologia 
(1817,  voL  xvii.  p.  60) ;  Eneydop.  Britannica  (1828) ; 
ChampoUion,  Lettre  h  M.  Dacier  (8vo,  Paris,  1822) ; 
Lettre  d  M.  Blacas  (8vo,  Tur.  1826) ;  PrSds  du  Sys- 
Ume  HieroglypMque  (8vo,  Paris,  1824) ;  Orammawe 
Egyptiemie\io.  Paris,  1841 — 1861);  DicHonnaire  (fo. 
Paris,  1841) ;  Lepsius,  in  the  Ann.  deV  InsHtuto  Arch. 


(8vo,  Romaa,  1828) ;  Birch,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Hieroglyphics  (12mo,  Lond.) ;  Brugsch,  Oram- 
maire  Dimotique  (fo.  Berl.  1855) ;  De  BougS,  Etnide 
d'vne ,  StSle  Egyptienne  (8vo,  Paris,  1858) ;  Chabas, 
Papyrus  Magique  d' Harris  (4to,  Chal.  1861). 

HIERO'NYMITES,  one  of  the  many  hermit 
orders  (q.  v.)  established  in  the  course  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  The  Hieronymites  grew  out 
of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis.  See  Feancisoans. 
Some  of  the  followers  of  Thomas  of  Siena,  one  of 
the  Fi'auoisoan  rigorists,  having  established  them- 
selves in  various  places  among  the  wild  districts 
which  skirt  the  Sien-a  Morena,  by  degrees  formed 
into  a  community,  and  obtained  in  1374  the  approval 
of  Pope  Gregory  XI.,  who  confirmed  their  rule,  which 
was  founded  on  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  insti- 
tute extended  into  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
also  into  Portugal ;  it  was  subsequently  established 
in  Italy,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaria. 

HIEROPHANT,  or  MY'STAGOGUE,  the  priest 
who  presided  over  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  was 
always  selected  from  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  founder,  and  the  first  Hiero- 
phant.  The  H.  was  required  to  be  a  man  of  ripe 
years,  without  any  physical  defect,  endowed  with 
a  fine  voice,  and  of  spotless  character.  He  was 
forbidden  to  marry,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
married  men  were  likewise  appointed  H.,  and  were 
merely  prohibited  from  forming  a  second  marriage. 
In  the  mysteries,  the  H.  represented  the  Demiurge 
or  creator  of  the  universe.  He  alone  was  authorised 
to;  preserve  and  explain  the  unwritten  laws,  to 
introduce  candidates  into  the  temple  at  Eleusis, 
and  gradually  initiate  them  into  the  lesser  and 
greater  mysteries.  On  this  account,  he  was  likewise 
styled  Mystagogue  and  prophet,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  utter  his  name  in  the  presence  of  an 
uninitiated  person.  At  public  solemnities  he  carried 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  adorned  with  magnificent 
robes. 

HIGH  BAILIFF,  is  a  term  applied  to  some 
oflEicers  in  England,  who  discharge  ministerial 
duties,  such  as  serving  writs,  &c.,  in  certain  liberties 
or  franchises,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  supervision 
of  the  sherifi'.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ordinary  name  of  bailiff,  which  is  now  almost 
a  term  of  reproach,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the 
lowest  class  of  officers,  who  execute  writs  against 
debtors. 

HIGH  COMMISSION  COURT,  a  tyrannical 
court  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  reform  the 
church,  abolished  by  16  Ch.  I.  u.  11. 

HIGH  CONSTABLE.    See  Constable. 

HIGH  MISDEMEANOUR,  an  offence  short 
of,  but  closely  bordering  on,  treason. 

HIGH  PLACES  (Heb.  Bamoth),  the  name  given 
in  Scripture  to  certain  places  where  illicit  worship 
was  performed  by  the  people  of  Israel.  The  practice 
of  erecting  altars  on  elevated  situations  was  com- 
mon in  ancient  times,  and  originated  in  the  belief 
that  hilltops  were  nearer  heaven,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  favourable  places  for  prayer  and  incense.  The 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  nation  acted  in  this  respect 
just  like  their  neighbours.  Abraham,  we  are  told, 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near 
Bethel.  The  Mosaic  law,  however,  true  to  its 
grand  aim  of  securing  national  strength  and  purity 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  isolation,  prohibited  the 
practice  for  the  future,  on  the  ground  that  the 
spots  which  the  Israelites  would  be  compelled  to 
choose  had  been  already  polluted  by  idolatrous 
services.  In  spite  of  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
high  places  are  again  and  again  denounced  in  the 
Pentateuch,  the  prohibition  seems  to  have  been 
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a  long  time  in  producing  the  desired  effect — if, 
indeed,  it  ever  really  aecomplislied  it.  During  the 
whole  eventful  period  of  the  Judges,  it  was  not 
only  practically  obsolete,  but  we  actually  find  that 
both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on  high 
places  by  Divine  command  (Judges,  vi.  25,  26  ;  xiii. 
16 — 23).  It  also  occasions  mudi  surprise  to  read 
of  the  violations  of  the  injunction — among  others 
by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  and  Bethlehem,  by  Saul  at 
Gilgal,  by  David,  by  Ehjah  on  Mount  Carmel.  The 
explanations  given  by  the  rabbis  of  these  contra- 
dictions between  the  conduct  of  the  prophets  and 
kings  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  the  commands  of 
their  great  lawgiver,  are  too  absurd  for  mention. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  worship  in  high  places  was  almost 
universal  in  Judea,  both  during  and  after  the  time 
of  Solomon.  The  results  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  people  erected  altars  not  only 
to  Jehovah  but  to  Baal,  and  from  worshipping  in 
idolatrous  places,  proceeded  to  worship  idols  them- 
selves. At  a  later  period  (see  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles)  a  series  of  vigorous  efforts  was  made  by 
the  more  pious  monarchs  to  suppress  the  practice, 
and  after  the  time  of  Josiah,  it  seems  to  have  been 
finally  abandoned. 

HIGH-PRIEST  (Hebr.  Kolen  Tiaggadol,  or 
emphat.  Kolien,  Gr.  archiereus,  Lat.  primus  pon- 
tifex,  &c.),  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood. 
His  dignity  was  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  many  more  restrictions 
attached  to  it  than  belonged  to  the  ordinary 
office  of  a  Priest.  He  was  only  allowed  to  marry 
an  intact  virgin,  and  one  of  his  own.  tribe  ;  every 
impure  contact  even  of  the  dead  bodies  of  his  own 
parents  he  was  strictly  forbidden,  besides  having  to 
abstain  from  many  other  things  that  might  cause 
any  defilement  whatever.  His  functions  consisted 
principally  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
sanctuary  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  sacred 
service.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  to  consult 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  (q.  v.).  No  less  was 
his  costume  of  surpassing  costliness  and  splendour, 
comprising  numerous  vestments  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  priests.  This  brilliant  costume, 
however,  was  laid  aside  by  the  High-Priest  when, 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  he  went  to  perform 
the  most  awful  service  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  : 
a  simple  garb  of  white  linen — the  funeral  dress  of 
the  Jews  in  later  times — was  all  he  wore  on  that 
occasion.  The  revenues  of  the  High-Priest  were  in 
the  main  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  priests  ; 
but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  he  was  to  be  richer 
than  these,  and  if  his  own  means  were  insufficient, 
he  was  to  be  provided  with  opulent  means  by  his 
brethren,  in  virtue  of  his  exalted  position ;  the  other 
priests  never  addressed  the  High-Priest  but  by 
Ishi  KoJien  Gadol,  '  My  Lord  High-Priest.'  Before 
the  Law,  however,  the  High-Priest  was  equal  to  any 
other  Israelite.  It  is  doubtful  at  what  time  the  ofiioe 
of  Sagan,  or  vice-High-Priest,  was  created.  The 
Talmud,  moreover,  speaks  of  a '  Mashiach  Milhamah,' 
'Anointed  for  the  war;'  an  officer  who  seems  to 
have  shared  almost  the  dignity  of  the  High-Priest, 
and  whose  special  duty  it  appears  to  have  been 
to  read  the  proclamation  prescribed  in  Deut.  xx.  3, 
in  the  time  of  war,  and  who  may  have  accom- 
panied the  troops  for  the  purposes  of  celebrating 
the  service  in  the  camp.  For  further  historical  and 
theological  points  connected  with  this  subject,  see 
Peiests,  Aaron,  and  Jews. 

HIGH  SEAS,  i.e.,  the  open  sea,  including  the 
whole  extent  of  sea  so 'far  as  it  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  particular  country.    The  rule  of 
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international  law  is,  that  every  country  bordering 
on  the  sea  has  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over  such 
sea  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  from  its  shore; 
but  all  beyond,  and  which  is  not  within  three  miles 
of  some  other  country,  is  open  or  common  to  all 
countries.  The  part  of  sea  within  three  miles' 
distance  is  generally  called  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
particular  country,  or  mare  clausum.  The  distinction 
has  little  effect  on  the  right  of  navigation,  but  as 
regards  fishing  it  is  otherwise.  Thus,  for  example, 
foreign  fishermen  have  no  right  to  fish  within  three 
miles  of  the  British  coast  without  a  hcence  from 
the  crown,  or  unless  some  special  treaty — as,  for 
example,  the  French  and  English  treaty — has  laid 
down  other  arrangements. 

HIGH  STEWARD,  a  judge  now  always  a  legal 
peer,  who  is  specially  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
the  trial  of  peers  indicted  for  treason  or  felony.  He 
is  a  kind  of  speaker  or  chairman  of  the  peers,  and 
votes  with  the  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
the  British  peerage  to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  the 
high  steward. 

HIGH  TREASON.    See  Treason. 

HI'GHGATB,  a  village  of  JJngland,  in  the  county 
of  !Middlesex,  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
five  miles  north-north-west  of  St  Paid's.  It 
comprises  many  elegant  villas,  and  some  important 
benevolent  institutions.  On  the  slope  of  a  hUl 
below  the  church  of  H.  is  the  North  London 
Cemetery.  The  chapehy,  or  ecclesiastical  district, 
has  a  pop.  of  4502. 

HIGHLAND  REGIMENTS,  The  origin  of  the 
first  of  these  regiments,  the  42d,  has  been  given 
under  the  head  Black  Watch  (q.  v.).  The  valu- 
able services  of  this  regiment  encouraged  the  govern- 
ment to  augment  the  force ;  and  accordingly  seven 
other  Highland  regiments  have  been  raised  from 
time  to  time — ^viz.,  the  71st,  in  1777 ;  the  72d,  or 
Duke  of  Albany's  Own,  in  the  same  year ;  the  74th, 
in  1787;  the  78th,  or  Eoss-shire  Buffs,  in  1793; 
the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders,  in  1805  ;  the 
92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders,  in  1796;  and  the 
93d,  or  Sutherland  Highlanders,  in  1800.  The  uni- 
form of  each  of  these  corps  is  the  Highland  dress, 
including  a  distinctive  tartan.  The  soldier  wears  a 
coatee  of  scarlet,  a  kilt  (in  most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
regiments),  a  plaid  across  the  shoulders,  a  plume, 
and  the  other  attributes  of  the  Gaehc  costume.  In 
an  army  where  officers  are  appointed  by  purchase, 
nationality  is  necessarily  disregarded;  but  these 
corps  are  those  to  which  Scotch  gentlemen  most 
frequently  attach  themselves,  and  about  one-half 
the  ofScers  are  Scotch.  Of  the  men,  about  79  per 
cent,  are  Scotch,  11  per  cent.  Enghsh,  and  10  per 
cent.  Irish.  The  regiments  are  recruited  in  the 
Highlands,  the  dep&ts  being  stationed  (1862)  at 
Stirling  and  Aberdeen. 

HI'GHLANDS,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the 
higher  parts  of  a  country,  as,  for  example,  High- 
lauds  of  the  Hudson,  as  defining  a  certain  high  and 
picturesque  region  on  the  river  Hudson,  in  the  state 
of  New  York ;  but  the  term  has  a  more  special 
application,  to  a  particular  district  in  Scotland. 
This  district  has  no  pohtieal  or  civU  boundary. 
Separated  by  only  a  vague  line  of  demarcation 
from  the  division  called  the  Lowlands,  the  Scottish 
H.  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  portion  of  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Scotland  in  which  the 
Celtic  language  and  manners  have  less  or  more 
lingered  until  modern  times.  The  Highland  line, 
as  it  is  usually  called,  extends  diagonally  across 
the  country  from  Nairn  on  the  Moray  Firth  to 
Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde ;  but  the  mountainous 
part  of  the  counties  of  Banff,  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Kincardine,  and  Perth  are  also  understood  to  be 
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included  in  the  designation  Highlanda.  Caitlmesa 
might  be  excluded  as  oeing  a  generally  level  country ; 
but  throughout  the  H.  there  are  rich  level  tracts, 
none  being  more  so  than  the  eastern  division  of 
Ross-shire.  The  Hebrides  (q.  v.)  or  Western  Isles 
are  included  in  the  H.,  but  the  isles  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  though  to  the  north,  are  distinctly 
excluded,  by  reason  of  the  Norwegian  origin  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  H.  are  full  of  lofty  hiUs,  some  green  and 
pastoral  with  tracts  of  heath,  and  others  rugged 
and  bare,  varying  in  height  from  1000  to  4000  feet, 
and  having  generally  narrow  valleys  between,  or  else 
lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea,  called  locha.  Besides  the 
grander  features,  there  are  impetuous  mountain 
torrents,  picturesque  ravines,  and  valleys  or  glens, 
in  which,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  seen 
the  huts  of  the  aborigines.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  country  is  the  bne  of 
valleys  from  Inverness  to  Fort-William,  in  which 
lies  a  series  of  navigable  lochs,  imited  by  artificial 
channels  to  form  the  Caledonian  Canal  Grow- 
ing up  under  a  system  of  clanship,  the  state  of 
society  in  the  H.  was  antiquated  and  unsatisfactory, 
in  a  national  point  of  view;  while  the  country 
was  almost  impenetrable  to  travellers,  or  to  any 
species  of  traffic.  The  first  great  attempt  to  reform 
this  state  of  aflairs  was  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  roads  in  different  directions,  imder 
the  superintendence  of  General  Wade,  about  1725 
— 1726.  The  next  great  act  of  melioration  was 
the  abolition  of  Heritable  Jurisdictions  (q.  v.), 
including  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  heads  of 
clans,  about  1748.  And  lastly,  not  to  speak  of 
the  planting  of  schools  and  churches,  much  was 
done  by  the  establishment  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  in  1784.  Since  these  events, 
the  ancient  patriarchal  system  has  given  place 
to  improvements  as  regards  communications,  agri- 
culture, dwellings,  education,  and  other  modern 
conditions,  including  a  gradual  substitution  of  Eng- 
lish for  the  Gaelic  language.  Latterly,  there  has 
been  a  keen  spirit  of  progress  in  the  Highlands. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  who  had 
little  chance  of  improving  their  circumstances  on 
the  spot,  have  been  dispossessed,  and  their  place 
taken  by  stock-farmers  with  capital  from  the  Low- 
lands. See  SuTHBRLAND.  While  a  new  character 
has  thus  been  given  to  extensive  Highland  pastur- 
ages, the  value  of  estates  has  been  further  and 
very  remarkably  advanced  by  being  let  for  the 
pursuit  of  game  to  sportsmen,  chiefly  persons  of 
rank  and  opulence  from  England.  What,  therefore, 
with  improved  farming  and  shootings.  Highland 
estates  have  of  late  years  risen  immensely  in  value. 
Inverness  is  usiiaUy  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of 
the  H.,  and  is  noticed  under  its  proper  head.  The 
Highland  counties  are  also  noticed  individually. 
There  are  sundry  popular  Guide-books  for  tourists 
in  the  H. ;  and  for  minute  topographical  and  other 
details,  we  may  refer  to  the  Ouide  to  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  by  G.  and  P.  Anderson, 
Loud.  1834. 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes.  The  titles  'Your  Highness'  and  'Your 
Grace'  were  both  used  iu  England  in  former  times 
in  addressing  the  Sovereign,  but  were  supplanted 
by  'Your  Majesty'  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  The  children  of  royal  person- 
ages are  addressed  '  Your  Royal  Highness ; '  those  of 
emperors,  'Your  Imperial  Highness.'  The  sultan 
of  Turkey  is  addressed  as  '  Your  Highness.' 

HIGHWAY,  in  English  law,  is  the  place  over 
which  a  right  is  enjoyed  by  the  public,  of  walking, 
driving,  or  riding.    It  is  often  called  the  Queen's 


highway;  not  because  the  Queen  has  any  greater  or 
better  right  than  any  of  the  public,  but  to  denote 
the  impartiality  and  equality  with  which  all  the 
subjects  enjoy  the  right  of  way  without  distinction. 
Highways  are  distinguished  into  several  kinds. 
I.  A  footway,  where  the  public  have  no  right  except 
to  walk  on  foot ;  2.  A  foot  and  horse  way,  where 
the  public  have  the  right  of  walking  or  riding  on 
horseback;  3.  A  pack,  and  drift  way — a  way  used 
for  driving  cattle  and  pack-horses ;  4.  A  foot, 
horse,  and  cart  way,  where  the  public  can  walk  or 
ride,  or  use  vehicles  of  aU  ordinary  descriptions. 
Navigable  rivers  are  also  called  highways,  but  this 
is  rather  in  a  figurative  sense.  Where  the  right  of 
way  belongs  not  to  the  pubHc  generally,  but  to 
the  owner  of  one  or  two  houses  and  their  tenants, 
this  is  called  a  private  way,  and  is  classed  among 
easements. 

It  has  often  been  disputed,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  be  yet  thoroughly  settled,  whether  a  highway 
must  be  a  thoroughfare — in  other  words,  whether 
a  road  which  does  not  lead  to  any  public  place  can 
be  a  highway.  The  preponderance  of  authority 
seems  rather  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition,  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  highway  be  a  thorough- 
fare. The  mode  in  which  a  road  is  created  is  by 
dedication,  or  by  grant  of  the  owner,  or  by  the 
necessity  of  things  or  act  of  parliament.  Thus, 
if  a  person  allow  the  public  for  four  or  five  years 
to  pass  through  his  fields  without  stopping  them, 
this  will  be  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer 
that  the  owner  meant  to  make  a  present  to  the 
public  of  the  right  of  way,  and  he  cannot  after- 
wards exclude  the  public,  for  the  maxim  holds, 
'  once  a  highway,  always  a  highway.'  The  mode  in 
which  a  grant  of  the  way  is  proved,  is  generally 
by  shewing  that  the  public  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, or  for  at  least  forty  years,  or  in  some  cases 
for  twenty  years,  enjoyed  the  right  of  way;  for  if 
that  is  proved,  then  the  law  presumes  that  the  right 
was  given  by  some  lost  grant.  There  are  also 
rights  of  way  limited  to  a  particular  purpose,  which 
may  be  proved  by  immemorial  custom,  as  a  way 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  or  from  the  parish 
church.  One  of  the  incidents  of  a  highway  is,  that 
if  it  is  foundrous,  or  out  of  repair,  the  passenger  is 
entitled  to  go  over  the  adjacent  land,  whoever  may 
be  the  owner  of  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  foundrous 
part  of  the  road.  Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a 
highway  is,  that  if  any  obstruction  is  placed  upon 
it,  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  gate,  or  a  wall,  or 
even  if  a  house  be  built  too  near  so  as  to  encroach 
on  the  highway,  any  passenger  has  a  right  to  abate 
the  nuisance — i.  e.,  he  may  himself,  without  any 
ceremony,  remove  the  obstruction  or  demolish  the 
wall,  but  he  must  take  care  not  to  do  more  damage 
than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
road,  otherwise  he  wiU  subject  himself  to  an  action. 
Another  incident  of  the  use  of  a  highway  is,  that 
the  public  have  an  absolute  right  to  use  every  part 
of  it,  and  to  pass  to  and  fro  in  aU  directions.  Of 
course,  each  must  comply  with  certain  well  known 
rules,  such  as  that  of  giving  and  taking  the  road, 
otherwise,  if  an  accident  were  to  occur,  he  would 
be  liable  for  the  negligence,  if  it  arose  from  a  neglect 
of  such  rules,  for  these  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  law 
of  the  road.  It  results  from  this  principle,  that 
no  person,  or  body  of  persons,  is  entitled  to  convert 
part  of  the  highway  into  any  purpose,  however 
useful,  other  than  a  highway.  Thus  in  London, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  some  vestries  and 
surveyors  lately  presumed  to  give  leave  to  a  con- 
tractor to  lay  down  a  tramway  in  the  streets,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  a  great  public  improvement; 
nevertheless,  as  it  practically  resulted  iu  giving  a 
monopoly  to  some  persons,  and  moreover  was  an 
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obstruction  to  others,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance, 
and  the  parties  who  took  part  in  it  were  indicted 
for  the  obstruction.  And  on  the  same  principle,  it 
has  been  held  an  indictable  nuisance  for  an  electric 
telegraph  company  to  place  their  telegraph  posts  on 
the  strips  of  land  at  the  side  of  the  road ;  for  though 
it  might  be  thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  yet  as  it  practically  obstructed 
the  public  in  the  free  passage  from  every  part  of 
the  highway  to  every  other,  it  was  held  to'  be  a 
nuisance.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  can 
legalise  such  uses  of  a  highway,  and  no  person  or 
body  now  existing  has  authority  to  restrict  the  free 
use  of  the  Queen's  highway  in  such  a  manner. 

The  soil  of  the  highway,  or  rather  the  right  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  highway,  is  presumed  to  be 
(not,  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  Scotland,  in  the  crown, 
but)  in  the  adjoining  owners.  Thus,  if  the  land  on 
both  sides  of  a  highway  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
then  the  right  to  the  ground  beneath  the  road 
belongs  to  him  also ;  and  if  the  land  on  one  side 
belongs  to  a  different  owner  from  the  land  on  the 
other  side,  then  each  is  presumed  to  have  the  right 
to  the  ground  under  the  highway  up  to  the  middle 
line.  This  rule  is  more  than  a  mere  theory,  for 
though  neither  of  the  adjoining  owners  can  ever 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  public,  who  have 
an  absolute  right  for  ever  to  use  it  for  every  lawful 
purpose  of  transit,  yet  the  adjoining  owner  has  all 
the  rights  incidental  to  the  property  which  do  not 
interfere  with  this  pubUc  right  of  passage.  Thus, 
if  a  mine  were  discovered  under  the  road,  the 
adjoining  owner  would  have  the  sole  right  to  dig  it 
and  keep  the  contents  ;  aU  that  he  would  require 
to  attend  to  would  be,  to  leave  sufficient  support  to 
the  surface  of  the  road.  So,  in  like  manner,  where 
there  are  strips  of  land  at  the  side  of  the  road  on 
which  trees  or  grass  grow,  these  belong  solely  to  the 
adjoining  owner,  and  the  pubUc  have  no  right  to 
their  use.  Another  remarkable  consequence  follows, 
that  if,  for  example,  a  gas  company  or  a  water 
company  were  to  presume  to  take  up  the  highway 
in  order  to  lay  their  pipes  under  the  surface,  this  is 
not  only  an  indictable  nuisance  as  regards  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  obstructs  the  use  of  the  road  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  subjects  the  company  to  an  action 
of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  the  adjacent  owner,  whose 
property  consists  of  all  that  lies  under  the  surface 
of  the  highway.  Another  consequence  of  the  same 
rule  is,  that  if  a  person  is  loitering  on  a  highway, 
not  with  the  intention  of  using  it  qua  highway,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  poaching  at  night,  the  courts 
have  held  that  he  may  be  punished  under  the  night 
poaching  act,  for  trespassing  on  the  land  of  the 
adjoining  owners  in  search  of  game. 

The  repair  of  a  highway,  in  general,  is  a  burden 
which  falls  upon  the  occupiers  of  the  lands  in  the 
parish.  Probably  the  reason  is,  that  they  use  those 
highways  most,  and  somebody  or  other  mxist  keep 
them  in  repair.  Sometimes,  however,  the  burden 
of  repair  now  falls  on  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  always,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  repairing,  it 
being  then  presumed  there  was  some  good  reason 
for  this.  The  general  rule  is,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  must  repair  the  highways 
within  the  parish  ;  and  so  indelible  is  this  obligation, 
that  no  agreement  they  can  enter  into  will  relieve 
them  of  such  a  liability.  But  though  bound  to 
repair,  they  cannot  be  called  on  to  widen  the  road. 
The  common  remedy,  accordingly,  when  a  road  is 
out  of  repair,  is  to  indict  the  parish,  when,  if  guilty, 
the  surveyor  will  be  bound  to  make  a  rate,  and  pay 
the  expenses. 

Owing  to  the  defects  of  the  common  law,  which  did 
not  sufficiently  give  power  to  widen,  shut  up,  and 
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improve  highways,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  time,  a  general  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  1835,  called  the  General  Highway  Act, 
5  and  6  Will.  I V.  o.  50,  which  stiU  regulates  the  subj ect. 
Many  minute  details  are  laid  down  by  this  act,  but 
substantially  the  foregoing  principles  of  the  common 
law  still  govern  the  subject,  the  chief  alterations 
being  merely  in  the  machinery  by  which  these 
principles  are  carried  out.  The  highways  are  kept 
in  repair  by  a  highway-rate,  levied  by  the  surveyor, 
a  person  annually  appointed  by  the  ratepayers  in 
each  parish,  and  who  is  vested  with  the  control  of 
the  surface  of  the  highway  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  due  order;  so  that 
practically  each  parish  manages  its  own  highways 
— a  state  of  things  which  the  legislature  has  to 
some  extent  remedied  by  a  statute  of  1862,  enabling 
the  justices  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  form  several 
parishes  into  one  district,  and  so  enforce  more 
uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  roads.  Certain 
specific  uses,  or  rather  abuses,  of  the  highway  are 
also  made  more  promptly  punishable  by  the  first 
statute,  such  as  horsemen  riding  on  footpaths,  the 
tethering  of  cattle  on  the  sides  of  the  highway, 
playing  at  games,  baiting  buUs,  lighting  fires,  firing 
off  squibs,  depositing  materials,  &o.,  on  the  highway. 

When  any  party  obstructs,  or  creates  a  nuisance 
on  the  highway,  the  proper  remedy  against  him 
is  to  indict  him  for  the  nuisance;  or  if  any  indi- 
vidual has  been  specially  injured  by  his  misconduct, 
such  individual  may  also  bring  an  action  against 
the  party  who  caused  the  obstruction. 

Many  highways  are  called  turnpikes,  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  toll-gates,  bars,  or  turns  across 
them,  and  are  managed  by  commissioners  or  trustees. 
This  is  always  done  by  some  local  act  of  parliament. 
Where  a  new  road  is  considered  to  be  of  great 
imblio  benefit,  the  neighbouring  proprietors  obtain 
an  act  of  parliament  to  make  it,  with  powers  to  take 
compulsorily  the  requisite  land,  and  to  raise  money 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  such  land,  as  well  as  to 
keep  up  the  road  thereafter;  and  as  a  means  of 
paying  off  all  this  expense,  to  erect  a  toll-gate,  and 
levy  a  tax  or  toll  on  all  who  use  the  road.  This 
is  the  history  of  all  these  turnpilie-roads,  the  only 
way  of  paying  the  cost  of  making  them  being  by 
levying  this  toll.  Several  general  acts  have  also 
been  passed  to  regulate  the  management  of  these 
turnpikes.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  the  turnpike- 
road  is  vested  in  these  trustees.  These  turnpike- 
roads  were  violently  opposed  at  first,  the  toU  being 
unpopular,  but  they  existed  prior  to  the  first  genersQ 
turnpike  act,  13  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  The  present  general 
turnpike  act  is  3  Geo..  IV.  c.  126,  but  other  statutes 
have  passed  subsequently.  In  some  cases,  part  of 
the  highway -rate  is  ordered  to  be  applied  towards 
keeping  up  turnpikes,  for  the  parish  is  bound  to 
repair  these  roads  as  well  as  general  highways. 
Several  exemptions  from  paying  toll  are  created  in 
favour  of  farmers  sending  manure,  hay,  straw,  &c., 
from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  persons  going 
to  or  from  the  parish  church,  or  a  funeral,  or  clergy- 
men going  to  their  church  on  duty,  &c.  So  persons 
are  exempt  who  do  not  pass  above  100  yards  alonw 
the  road.  AU  tolls  chargeable  must  be  stated  in  a 
table  of  tolls  set  up  at  the  toll-house. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  highway  is  substantially 
the  same,  in  most  respects,  as  in  England ;  but  there 
are  the  following  differences.  It  is  generally  laid 
down  that  the  right  to  the  soil  of  the  highway 
is  vested  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  adjoining 
owners,  as  in  England.  This  theory,  however,  has 
been  shaken  by  recent  cases,  and  has  been  shewn 
to  lead  to  some  absurdities.  Streets  of  burghs  are 
said  to  be  held  by  the  magistrates,  under  the 
crown,  for  the  public  benefit.     The  general  acts. 
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4  Geo.  IV.  0.  49,  and  1  and  2  WiU.  IV.  o.  43,  and 
3  and  i  WiU.  IV.  o.  33,  wei-e  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  highways,  'vrhioh  impose  various  rules, 
in  detail  similar  to  the  English  highway  and 
turnpike  acta.  Pariah  roada  are  maintained  stiU  on 
the  old  system  of  statute  labour.  Most  of  the 
roads  are  regulated  by  special  acts  of  parhament, 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 

feneral  acts.  When  a  public-road  is  obstructed  in 
Gotland,  the  party  is  not  indictable ;  but  any  one  of 
the  public  may  raise  an '  action  of  declarator,  and 
so  establish  the  right  of  the  public. 

HI'GHWAYMAN  is  not  a  technical  legal  term, 
the  offence  of  robbing  or  assaulting  on  the  high- 
way being  included  under  Labobny,  Eobbeey,  or 
Assault  respectively. 

HIGLER.    -See  HAvraEES. 

HI'LARY,  St,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  doctor  of 
the  church,  although  by  no  means  among  the  most 
voluminous  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  yet,  from  the 
natui'e  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  patristic  literature  of  the 
Western  Church.  He  was  born  of  pagan  parents 
at  Lemonum  (Poitiers)  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  was  mainly 
the  result  of  his  own  study  of  the  prophecies, 
and  did  not  take  place  tUl  he  was  advanced  in  hfe. 
About  the  year  350  he  was  elected  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  and  immediately  rose  to  the  first  place 
in  the  animated  contest  of  parties  in  the  Arian 
controversy.  Having  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
the  court  partjr,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  sent  into 
exile  in  Phrygia ;  but  he  appears  again  in  the 
council  of  Seleuoia  in  359,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
permitted  to  resume  possession  of  his  see,  where 
he  died,  367.  The  church  holds  his  day  on  the 
13th  January.  His  most  important  work  is  that 
on  the  Trinity,  but  his  three  addresses  to  the 
Emperor  Oonstantius,  by  their  vehemence,  and  by 
the  boldness  of  their  language,  have  most  attracted 
the  notice  of  critics.  H.'s  theological  writings  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  Arian 
party,  and  particularly  for  the  doctrinal  variations 
of  that  sect,  and  the  successive  phases  through 
which  it  passed  between  the  council  of  Nice 
and  the  first  council  of  Constantinople.  The  best 
edition  of  the  works  of  St  H.  is  that  of  the 
Benedictine  Dom.  Constant  (Paris,  1693),  or  the 
reprint  of  it  with  additional  matter  by  Maffei 
(Verona,  1730). — There  is  a  second  bishop  of  the 
same  name  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  the  5th  c,  Hilary  op  Akles,  bom  in 
401,  educated  at  the  celebrated  monastic  school  of 
Lerins,  and  made  bishop  of  his  native  city  in  429. 
As  metropolitan  of  Aries,  he  presided  at  several 
synods,  and  especially  at  Orange  in  441,  the 
proceedings  of  which  involved  him  in  a  serious  con- 
troversy, with  the  pope,  Leo  the  Great.  A  deposed 
bishop,  named  CheKdonius,  having  carried  an  appeal 
to  Rome,  a  council  was  summoned  by  Pope  Leo,  at 
which  H.  was  present,  and  in  which  the  condem- 
nation of  Chelidonius,  as  well  as  that  of  another 
bishop,  Projectus,  was  reversed.  H.,  however, 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  and  soon  after- 
wards quitted  Rome — a  proceeding  which  drew 
upon  himself  a  very  severe  animadversion.  He  did 
not  question  the  authority  in  itself,  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  Tmoanonioally  exercised.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Pope 
Leo,  and  the  dispute  was  brought  to  an  amicable 
termination.  H.  died  in  his  48th  year  at  Aries 
in  449. 

HILARY  TERM,  one  of  the  EngHsh  legal  terms 
during  which  the  courts  of  law  sit  at  Westminster  | 
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in  banc.  The  term  is  appointed  by  statute  to  com- 
mence on  the  11th  and  to  end  on  31st  January. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  borrowed  from  St  HUary, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers. 

HI'LDEBRAND.    See  Gbegoey  VIL 

HI'LDESHEIM,  an  old  town  of  Hanover,  capital 
of  the  principaUty  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Innerate,  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded 
by  hills,^  24  miles  south-east  of  Hanover.  It  is  a 
very  quiet  town,  with  very  old  houses,  the  upper 
stories  of  which  are  furnished  with  balconies.  It 
has  been  a  bishop's  seat  since  822,  and  its  cathedral, 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  11th  c;  has 
bronze  gates  (date,  1015)  16  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  bas-reliefs.  There  are  also  in  the  cathedral 
beautiful  paintings  on  glass,  and  many  art  and 
other  treasures.  The  church  of  St  Godehard,  con- 
sidered a  master-piece  of  architecture,  dates  from 
1133  (restored  in  1852),  and  is  surmounted  with 
three  pyramidal  towers.  St  Michael's  Church,  nearly 
an  unaltered  basilica,  dates  from  1022  and  1186. 
It  has  no  manufactures;  the  inhabitants  being 
employed  chiefly  in  the  professions,  and  in  the 
active  trade  in  corn,  yarn,  and  linen.  Agriculture 
flourishes  abundantly  in.  the  vicinity.    Pop.  16,300. 

HILL,  Sib  Rowland,  K.C.B.,  post-office  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Kidderminster,  December  3,  1795.  His 
father  conducted  a  school  near  Birmingham,  which 
was  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  '  Hazelwood 
system  of  education '  (afterwards  removed  to  Bruce 
Castle,  Tottenham),  and  in  which  H.  was  engaged 
as  a  teacher  until  the  year  1833.  He  there  joined 
an  association  which  obtained  an  act  for  estab- 
lishing the  colony  of  South  Aiistralia,  with  the 
design  of  reducing  to  practice  Mr  Gibbon  Wake- 
field/s  scheme  of  colonisation.  H.  became  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  at  first  managed 
the  affairs  of  South  Australia.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  high  rate  of 
postage  had  for  many  years  engaged  his  attention, 
and  in  1837  he  published  a  pamphlet  recommending 
a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Petitions  were  poured  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  favour  of  H.'s  plan,  and  in  1837 
the  House  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  penny-postage.  In  1840,  the  principle 
of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  was  adopted,  an4  an 
experimental  Charge  of  4d.  per  letter  was  levied. 
Tins  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the 
present  uniform  penny-rate.  H.  was  placed  in 
the  treasury,  and  was  working  out  his  measure 
when  the  Tory  government  succeeded  to  power, 
and  dismissed  him.  A  subscription  was  got  up  at 
once  to  reward  a  pubHo  benefactor,  ajid  mark  the 
public  sense  of  his  dismissal,  and  the  sum  of  £15,000 
was  presented  to  Hill.  In  1846,  when  the  Whigs 
returned  to  office,  H.  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Post-master  General.  In  1854,  he  succeeded 
Colonel  Maberley  as  secretary  to  the  Post-office,  an 
appointment  which  he  still  (1862)  holds.  In  1860, 
he  was  made  K.C.B.,  avowedly  as  a  recogiiition  of 
hia  great  public  services.  The  vast  and  rapid 
development  of  the  postal  system  under  the  penny- 
postage  is  more  fuDy  described  elsewhere  (Posi- 
OPFICE).  The  Money-order  Office  is  one  of  the 
offshoots  of  penny-postage,  and  parhament,  in  the 
session  of  1861,  engrafted  a  system  of  Post-office 
Savings-banks  upon  the  postal-service,  which  has 
been  carried  out  by  H.  with  hia  uaual  administrative 
ability  and  success. — His  eldest  brother,  Matthew 
Davenpoet  Hill,  the  recorder  of  Birmingham,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
One  of   his   brothers,  Mr   Edwin   Hill,  is   the 
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inspector  of  stamps  at  Somerset  House ;  and  another, 
Mr  Fbebbeic  Hill,  was  the  first  to  propound  and 
enforce  those  humane  principles  upon  which  modern 
prison  discipline  is  foimded;  and  his  work,  On 
CriTne,  is  a  standard  authority  for  legislators.  He 
is  now  (1862)  assistant-secretary  to  the  Post-ofiSce. 

HILL,  ViscotrNT  (EowiAUD  Hell),  British  general 
and  commander-in-chief,  a  scion  of  the  ancient  and 
distinguished  family  of  the  Hills  of  Shropshire,  was 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  Bart.,  of  Btawkstone. 
He  was  bom  August  11,  1772,  entered  the  army  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  and  obtained  a  captaincy  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  took  part  in  the  disastrous 
campaign  in  which  Sir  John  Moore  lost  his  life. 
He  also  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1809,  1810,  and 
1811,  under  the  Duke  of  WelBngton,  and  displayed 
conspicuous  gallantry,  as  well  as  great  talents  as  a 
commander.  In  the  Peninsular  engagements,  he 
was  usually  intrusted  with  the  most  important 
duties  next  to  those  which  devolved  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  when  the  army  returned 
home,  the  fame  of  H.  was  second  only  to  that  of 
the  great  commander.  He  was  created  Baron  Hill 
of  Almarez  and  Hawkstone,  received  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £2000  a  year  ;  and  both  title  and 
annuity  were  granted  to  his  nephew  in  remainder. 
He  was  also  made  G.C.B.  He  commanded  a 
division  at  Waterloo,  and  remained  with  the 
army  of  occupation,  as  second  in  command,  imtil 
it  evacuated  the  French  territory.  He  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1828  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  and  dispensed  the  patronage 
which  he  possessed  with  great  impartiality. 
In  1842,  his  health  decKned,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  once  more  took  the  command  of  the 
army.  After  his  resignation,  H.  was  created  a 
viscount.  He  died  unmarried  at  Hardwicke 
Grange,  county  of  Salop,  December  10,  1842,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  nephew.  Sir  E.  Hill,  Bart. 

HILL  MUSTARD.    See  Bunias. 

HILL  STATES,  a  number  of  small  principaHties 
of  India  on  the  left  or  east  side  of  the  Upper 
Sutlej,  comprise  about  10,000  square  miles,  and 
about  550,000  inhabitants.  With  the  exception 
of  this  aggregate  name,  they  have  but  little  in 
common  with  each  other.  Perhaps  twenty  may  be 
reckoned  which  have  a  distinct  existence — those 
best  known  being  Bhagul,  Bussahir,  and  Gurwhal. 

HI'LLAH,  or  HILLA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  the  pashalio  of  Bagdad,  and  60  miles  south  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon  (q.  v.).  Here  the  Euphrates  is  450 
feet  in  width,  and  is  crossed  by  a  fioating  bridge. 
H.  is  a  fortified  town,  contains  a  citadel,  a  mosque, 
and  several  well-stocked  bazaars.  Dyeing,  tanning, 
and  manufactures  of  sUk  are  here  carried  on.  The 
popidation,  which  is  fluctuating,  may  be  stated  at 
between  7000  and  10,000. 

HI'LLEL,  Hababli  (the  Babylonian),  or 
Hazaken  (the  Elder),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  influential  doctors  of  the  Jewish  law,  was 
born  about  112  B.  0.  in  Babylonia,  of  poor  parents, 
but  in  the  female  line  of  royal  (Davidian)  descent. 
Forty  years  old — so  the  legend  runs — ^he  migrated 
into  Palestine  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  law ;  and 
of  the  smaU  sum  he  earned  by  hard  manual  labour, 
he  gave  half  to  the  door-keeper  of  the  academy, 
where  Shemaja  and  Abtalion,  the  great  masters 
of  the  period,  expoxmded  the  Halacha  (q.  v.) ;  and 
before  long,  he  became  one  of  the  favourite  and 
foremost  pupils  of  Abtalion.  Five  or  six  years 
(Sabb.  15  a.)  after  Herod  had  mounted  the  throne, 


H.  was  elected  Nasi,  or  president  of  the  sanhedrim. 
The  range  of  bis  acquirements  is  said  to  have 
been  immense  ;  embracing  not  only  Scripture  and 
tradition,  but  nearly  all  branches  of  human  and 
'superhuman'  knowledge.  Yet  he  was  one  of  the 
meekest,  most  modest,  kind,  and  simple-hearted 
men.  '  Be  of  the  pupils  of  Aaron,  a  friend  of  peace, 
a  promoter  of  peace,  loving  mankind,  and  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  Divine  law '  (Aboth,  i.  2).  '  Do 
not  confide  in  thyself,  until  the  day  of  thy  death ' 
(Aboth,  n.  3).  '  Do  not  judge  thy  neighbour,  until 
thou  hast  been  in  his  place  thyself '  (Aboth,  ii.  5). 
Such  were  some  of  his  most  favourite  sayings. 
Still  more  characteristic,  and  highly  curious,  if 
compared  with  Matt.  vii.  12,  is  the  answer  he  gave 
to  a  heathen  who,  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  requested 
him  to  teach  him '  aU  the  law  of  Moses '  while  he 
could  stand  on  one  leg.  'Do  not  unto  others  as 
thou  wouldst  not  have  others  do  unto  thee,'  H. 
replied ;  '  that  is  all  the  law ;  the  rest  is  mere 
comment '  (Babyl.  Tahn.  Shabb.  31  a.).  H.  was  also 
the  first  who  coUeoted  the  numberless  traditions 
of  the  oral  law,  and  arranged  them  under  six 
heads  (see  Mishna).  The  often  alluded  to  and 
highly  exaggerated  dispute  between  H.  and  his 
school  and  Shammai  (q.  v.),  the  contemporaneous 
supreme  judge  of  the  Sanhedrim  (Ab-Beth-Din),  and 
his  school,  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  theoretical 
one  :  the  decisions  themselves  are,  with  a  very 
few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  identical.  H., 
however,  was  the  more  popular  of  the  two,  and  the 
majority  was,  on  account  of  the  better  authorities 
he  was  able  to  quote  in  his  support,  generally  on 
his  side. 

The  time  of  H.'s  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived,  like  Moses,  120  years :  40  years  in 
ignorance  of  the  Law,  40  years  as  the  humblest 
pupil  of  the  Law,  and  40  years  as  the  highest 
master  of  the  Law.  A  verse  of  the  dirge  composed 
at  his  death  has  survived  :  '  Woe  for  the  pious, 
the  modest,  the  disciple  of  Ezra '  (Sanh.  11  a.).  For 
the  further  influence  of  his  house  and  school,  see 
Gamaliel  and  Talmud. 

HILTED,  a  term  used  in  Heraldry,  to  indicate 
the  tincture  of  the  handle  of  a  sword. 

HIMALA'YA  ('  the  abode  of  snow,'  from  the 
Sanscrit,  hima,  snow,  and  dlaija,  abode),  in  south 
central  Asia,  is  the  most  elevated  and  stupendous 
mountain  system  on  the  globe.  It  is  not,  as  some- 
times represented,  a  single  chain,  but  a  range  of 
rugged  snowy  peaks  depending  from  the  high  table- 
land of  Tibet,  and  separated  by  deep  gorges,  the 
outlets  of  the  streams  originating  in  the  melted 
snow  and  ice  of  the  interior.  The  mass  of  the  H. 
proper  extends  from  the  great  bend  of  the  Indus 
in  the  west,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sanpu  with  the 
Brahmaputra  in  the  east, 'or  from  long.  73°  23'  to 
95°  40'  E.,  a  distance  of  nearly  1500  nules,  following 
the  curve  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The 
mean  elevation  of  the  range  is  from  16,000  to 
18,000  feet,  but  45  of  its  peaks  are  now  known 
to  exceed  23,000  feet  in  height.  Of  these  there 
are,  in  Kumaon,  Nanda  Devi,  25,749'feet;  in  Nepaul, 
Dhawalaeu-i,  26,826  feet;  Mount  Everest,  29,002 
(the  highest  known  point  on  the  globe)  ;  and 
Kunchinjinga,  28,156  feet ;  in  Bhotan,  Chiunalari  is 
23,946  feet  above  the  sea.  The  southern  surface 
of  the  H.  comprises  three  distinct  regions— first, 
adjoining  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  the  Tarai,  a 
grass-covered  marshy  plain;  next,  the  great  belt 
of  Saul  Wood,  stretching  along  a  great  part  of  the 
range;  and  beyond  it  the  Dhuns,  a  belt  of  detritus, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  true  mountains. 

Above  these  regions,  which  are  extremely 
unhealthy,   are  placed  the  Sanitaria  for  troops— 
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DarjeeKng,  Simla,  Muree.  There  are  no  plains  and 
but  few  lakes  in  the  H. ;  the  chief  of  the  latter  are 
Nainital,  in  iEumaon,  6520  feet,  and  the  lake  of 
Cashmir,  5126  feet  above  the  sea. 

Snow  faUs  at  rare  intervals  in  the  mountains  as 
low  as  2500  feet,  but  at  6000  feet  it  snows  regu- 
larly every  winter.  The  limit  of  perennial  snow  in 
the  H.  is  16,200  feet  on  the  south,  and  17,400  feet 
on  the  north  side;  an  anomaly  probably  owing  to 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  Tibet,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  rain  and  snow  that  falls  there.  The  high  range 
of  the  H.  forms  a,  vast  screen  which  intercepts  and 
condenses  nearly  all  the  moisture  carried  by  the 
winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  deposits  it  on 
the  southern  face  of  the  mountains ;  hence  at  Chirra 
Punji,  4200  feet  above  the  sea,  as  much  as  600 
inches  of  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  in  one  year. 
Glaciers  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  range  above 
the  snow  Une,  one  of  these,  that  of  Deotal  in 
Uurhwal,  is  17,945  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mean 
height  of  the  passes  in  the  H.  is  17,800  feet,  the 
highest  known  is  Ibi-Gamin  Pass  into  Gurhwal, 
20,457  feet,  and  the  highest  used  for  traffic  is  the 
Parang  Pass  in  Spiti,  18,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
All  the  passes  above  16,000  feet  are  closed  with 
snow  from  November  till  May.  Trees  and  cultivated 
grains  attain  their  highest  Hmits  in  the  mountains 
at  11,800  and  shrubs  at  15,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  tea-plant  can  be  cultivated  along  the  entire 
southern  face  of  the  H.  to  an  elevation  of  5000  feet, 
but  the  best  is  produced  at  from  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Tigers  and  apes  are  found  at  an 
elevation  of  11,000,  and  the  leopard  at  13,000  feet, 
while  the  dog  follows  the  herds  over  passes  18,000 
feet  high.  Snakes  are  found  at  an  elevation  of 
15,000  feet,  but  the  highest  limit  of  the  mosquito 
is  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  Himalayas  consists  of  crystaUine  rooks, 
with  granite,  gneiss,  and  a  schistose  formation, 
comprising  micaceous,  chloritio,  and  talcose  schists. 
Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
central  range.  About  the  meridian  of  82°  E. ,  near 
the  Mansarowar  Lake,  a  great  transverse  range, 
which  further  north  is  called  the  Giang-ri  moun- 
tains, abuts  against  the  H.  from  Tibet.  This  ridge 
forms  the  watershed  between  the  Sanpu  (afterwards 
the  Brahmaputra)  on  the  east,  and  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  on  the  west.  These  vast  river  systems,  with 
their  magniiioent  tributaries,  derive  their  chief 
supplies  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Himalays,  and  consequently  are  in  flood  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year  when  the  moisture  they 
supply  is  most  needed. 

On  account  of  the  majestic  height  of  this  mountain- 
range,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  reaching  its 
summit,  the  imagination  of  the  ancient  Hindus 
invested  it  with  the  most  mysterious  properties,  and 
connected  it  with  the  history  of  some  of  their  deities. 
In  the  PurSnas,  the  H.  is  placed  to  the  south  of  the 
fabulous  mountain  Meru,  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  world  (see  Mebu),  and  described  as  the  king  of 
the  mountains,  who  was  inaugurated  as  such  when 
Prithu  was  installed  in  the  government  of  the  earth. 
As  the  abode  of  Siva,  he  is  the  goal  of  penitent 
pilgrims,  who  repair  to  his  summit  in  order  to  win 
the  favours  of  this  terrific  god.  His  wife  was  Meni, 
whom  the  Pitris  or  demigods  Vair^jas  engendered 
by  the  mere  power  of  their  thought. 

HI'NCKLBT,  a  manufacturing  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  13  miles 
south-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  99  miles 
north-north-west  of  London.  Its  parish  church, 
with  a  beautiful  old  oak  roof,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  H. 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery.  Pop.  (1861) 
6448. 


HI'NOMAR,  a  celebrated  churchman  of  the  9th 
c,  was  bom  in  806.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  but  from  his  being  of^the  family  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse,  it  is  presumed  to  have  been  in 
that  province.  He  was  educated  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Denis,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  coimoil 
of  Paris  (829),  he  was  intrusted  with  the  framing 
and  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 
monastery.  Some  tmae  afterwards,  he  was  named 
abbot  of  the  abbeys  of  CompiSgne  and  St  Germain ; 
and  in  845  was  elected  Arcibishop  of  Kheims. 
The  most  important  event,  considered  historically, 
in  the  career  of  H,  is  his  controversy  with  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  in  the  year  862  (see  Nicholas  I.). 
Rothadius,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  and  suffragan  of  H., 
deposed  a  priest  of  his  diocese,  who  appealed  to 
H.  as  metropolitan,  and  was  ordered  by  Tnim  to  be 
restored  to  office.  Eothadius  resisting  this  order, 
and  having  been,  in  consequence,  condemned  and 
excommumoated  by  the  archbishop,  appealed  to 
the  pope,  who  at  once  ordered  H.  to  restore 
Rothadius,  or  to  appear  at  Rome  in  person  or 
by  his  representative,  to  vindicate  the  sentence. 
H.  sent  a  legate  to  Rome,  but  refused  to  restore 
the  deposed  bishop;  whereupon  Nicholas  annulled 
the  sentence,  and  required  that  the  cause  should 
again  be  heard  in  Rome.  H,  after  some  demur, 
was  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  cause  of  Rothadius 
was  re-examined,  and  he  was  acquitted,  and  restored 
to  his  see. 

The  conduct  of  H.  is  also  historically  interesting 
in  relation  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  medieval 
papacy  (see  Pap  ACT).  Under  the  successor  of 
Nicholas,  Adrian  II.,  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lorraine  on  the 
death  of  King  Lothaire,  the  pope  favoiuiug  the 
pretensions  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  France.  To  the 
mandate  which  Adrian  addressed  to  the  subjects 
of  Charles  and  to  the  nobles  of  Lorraine,  accom- 
panied by  a  menace  of  the  censures  of  the  church, 
H.  offered  a  firm  and  persistent  opposition.  He 
was  equally  firm  in  resisting  the  undue  extension 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
When  the  Emperor  Lewis  IH.,  in  opposition  to 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  council  of  Vienne, 
sought  to  obtrude  an  unworthy  favourite,  Odaoer, 
upon  the  see  of  Beauvais,  H.  boldly  remonstrated, 
and  fearlessly  denounced  the  unjustifiable  usurpa- 
tion. H.  died  in  the  year  882.  His  works  were 
coUeoted  in  two  vols,  folio  by  Pfere  Sirmond,  S.  J. 
(Paris,  1645).  Several  other  pieces  of  his  are  found 
in  the  8th  vol.  of  Labbe's  Cottection  of  Councils, 
and  in  the  5th  vol.  of  that  of  Hardouin ;  as  also  in 
Pfere  Cellot's  Oondl.  Duziac.  (Paris,  1658).  Many 
others  of  his  works,  stm  in  MS.,  are  enumerated 
in  Wetzer's  Kirchen-Lexicon,  v.  308. 

HIND,  the  female  of  the  Stag  (q.  v.)  or  Red  Deer. 
The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  to  designate  the 
female  of  some  other  species  of  deer — never  being  so 
applied,  however,  to  any  other  British  or  European 
species ;  and  is  sometimes  even  extended  to  female 
antelopes.  In  the  strictest  use  of  the  term  hind, 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
'  venerie/  it  did  not.  become  the  designation  of  a 
female  red  deer  imtU  the  third  year  of  its  age. 

HIND,  John  Rttssbll,  an  English  astronomer, 
was  born  at  Nottingham,  May  12,  1823.  At  an 
early  period  he  became  an  enthusiast  in  the  study 
of  astronomy,  and  in  1840  obtained,  through  the 
influence  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  a  situation  in  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained 
tm  June  1844.  H.  was  then  sent  as  one  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  determine  the  exact  longitude 
of  Valentia,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  to  a 
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post  in  Mr  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent's  Park, 
London.  Here  lie  made  those  observations,  the 
results  of  which  have  rendered  his  name  renowned 
in  the  scientific  world.  He  has  calculated  the 
orbits  and  declination  of  more  than  seventy  planets 
and  comets,  noted  sixteen  new  movable  stars,  and 
three  nebulEe,  and  discovered  ten  new  planets, 
viz..  Iris  and  Flora  in  184,7,  Victoria  in  1850, 
Irene  in  1851,  Melpomene,  Fortuna,  Calliope,  and 
ThaUa  in  1852,  Euterpe  in  1853,  and  Urania  in 
1854.  In  1851,  H.  obtained  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Paris,  the  Lalande  Medal,  and  was  elected 
a  corresponding  member.  In  1852,  he  obtained  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  London's  gold  medal,  and 
a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  also  superintends  the  publication  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac.  H.'s  scientific  papers  have 
generally  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  iu  the  Oomptes  Rendus  of  Paris, 
and  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  of  Altona.  H.'s 
popular  works  are — Recent  Comets  and  the  Elements 
of  their  Orbits  (published  in  the  Athe7iceum,  August 
9, 1845) ;  Astronomical  Vocabulary  (16mo,  1852) ;  The 
Comets  (12mo,  1852) ;  The  Solar  System  (8vo,  1852) ; 
Illustrated  London  Astronomy  (8vo,  1853).  Elements 
of  Algebra  (Lend.  1855),  &o.  These  works,  though 
cheap,  are  all  valuable  and  entertaining. 

HINDU  KUSH,  or  INDIAN  CAUCASUS, 
forms  the  westward  continuation  of  the  Himalaya, 
being  sometimes  reckoned  a  part  of  that  colossal 
range.  It  extends  from  the  Upper  Indus  on  the 
E.  to  the  Bamian  Pass  (q.  v.)  on  the  W.,  stretching 
in  N.  lat.  between  34°  and  36°,  and  in  E.  long, 
between  68°  and  75°.  Separating  Afghanistan  on 
the  S.  from  Turkestan  on  the  N.,  it  sends  off  the 
Oxus  through  the  latter,  and  the  Helmuud  through 
the  former,  to  two  salt  lakes — the  Oxus  to  Aral, 
and  the  Helmund  to  Hamftn.  The  loftiest  summit 
is  Hindu  Koh,  situated  about  80  mUes  to  the  north 
of  the  city  of  Cabul,  and  estimated  to  be  more 
tha.n  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Unlike  the  Hima- 
laya Proper,  the  chain  is  a  water-shed,  and  is  also 
remarkably  destitute  of  timber ;  while,  hke  the  ridge 
in  question,  it  presents  an  appearance  of  much  greater 
height  towards  the  south  than  towards  the  north. 

HINDU  LAW,  RELIGION,  &c.     See  India. 

HINDUSTA'N,  meaning  Tlie  Land  of  the  Hindus, 
is  a  term  of  the  same  class  as  Turkestan,  Afghan- 
istan, Farsistan,  Beloochistan,  or  Frangistan  (the 
oriental  name  of  Western  Europe).     See  India. 

HINGE,  the  pivots  or  joints  on  which  doors, 
shutters,  &c.  revolve.  The  simplest  form  of  hinge 
is  a  projection  cut  upon  the  substance  of  which 
the  door  is  made,  and  fitted  into  a  hole.  This  is 
sometimes  done  with  wooden  shutters,  and  there 
are  examples  extant  of  stone  shutters  hinged  in  this 
manner.  The  cathedral  of  Torcello,  near  Venice, 
which  dates  from  the  11th  c,  still  has  the  windows 
protected  with  shutters  formed  of  large  slabs  of 
stone,  hinged  on  stone  pivots.  During  the  middle 
ages,  hinges,  as  well  as  every  other  useful  article, 
were  made  subjects  of  ornamentation.  The  earHest 
ornamental  hinges  date  from  about  the  10th  century. 
The  first  examples  are  cramped  and  stiff,  and  the 
scrolls  are  frequently  terminated  with  animals' 
heads.  In  the  early  English  and  decorated  styles, 
the  hinges  and  other  metal- work  were  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful  in  design,  and  frequently  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  doors.  In  the  perpendicular 
style,  hinges  were  usually  very  simple  in  form,  the 
paneUing  of  the  wood-work  not  admitting  of  much 
ornamental  iron-work.  In  modern  times,  hinges 
have  almost  entirely  lost  their  ornamental  character. 
They  are  chiefly  made  of  brass  and  iron,  and  fitted 
on  the  edges  of  the  doors  and  shutters,  where  they 
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are  concealed.  'Double- jointed  edge-hinges'  are 
those  now  most  in  use.  The  revival  of  medieval 
architecture  has,  however,  given  an  impulse  to  the 


Hinge  (copiedfrom  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture) : 
1,  Compton,  Berks ;  2,  Laon  cathedral. 

manufacture  of  ornamental  metal-work,  and  hinges 
of  varied  and  good  design  are  now  generally  used  in 
connection  with  Gothic  architecture. 

HINNOM,  Valley  ok     See  Gehenna. 

HINNY,  the  hybrid  produced  between  a  horse 
and  a  female  ass.  It  is  smaller  than  a  mule,  but 
the  body  is  more  bulky  in  proportion  to  the  legs, 
and  its  strength  is  inferior.  It  is  less  valuable  than 
the  mule,  although  it  is  more  docile.  The  hinny 
is  rare.  It  was  described  by  some  of  the  earlier 
naturahsts  as  a  hybrid  between  the  ox  and  the  ass, 
and  even  Buffon  seems  to  have  entertained  this 
notion. 

HINOJOSA-DEL-DUQUB,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cordova,  and  45  miles  north- 
west of  the  city  of  that  name,  consists  of  spacious 
streets,  with  neat  white-washed  houses,  each  with 
a  garden  or  court  attached.  It  has  several  convents 
and  hospitals,  and  linen  and  woollen  manufaotiu'es. 
Pop.  between  7000  and  8000. 

HIOUEN-THSANG,  a  celebrated  Chinese 
traveller,  professing  the  ISuddhist  creed,'  who 
visited  110  countries  and  places  of  India  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  o.  (629—645),  and  gave  a  very 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  the  condition  of 
Buddhism  as  it  prevaued  at  that  period  iu  India. 
His  inquiries  having  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  his  veneration,  he  did  not  enter  so  much 
into  details  concerning  the  social  and  poUtioal 
condition  of  India  as  might  be  desired;  but  con- 
sidering the  many  curious  notices  he  gives  on  other 
matters  which,  besides  those  of  Buddhist  interest, 
came  under  his  observation,  and  the  high  degree 
of  trustworthiness  which  his  narrative  possesses,  his 
memoirs  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
important  works  on  the  history  of  India  in  genera], 
and  of  Buddhism  in  particular,  during  the  period 
stated.  Apparently,  he  travelled  alone,  or  with  a 
few  occasional  companions ;  and  wearing  the  garb  of 
a  religious  mendicant,  with  nothing  but  a  staff, 
wallet,  and  waterpot,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  exposed  to  any  dangerous  adventures  on  his 
journey  from  China  to  India.  It  is  more  remark- 
able, however,  that  he  incurred  no  impediment  on 
his  way  home,  when  he  travelled  with  500  packages 
of  books,  besides  images  of  BUddha  and  various 
sacred  relics ;  and  his  immunity  from  danger  affords 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  civilised  condition  of  the 
countries  which  he  described.    It  does  not  appear 


HIP— HIP-JOINT. 


that  the  account  of  his  travels  was  ■written  by 
himself,  for  of  the  two  works  relating  to  them 
neither  is  the  performance  of  Hioueu-Thsang.  The 
first  is  a  bibliographical  notice  of  him,  in  which  his 
travels  form  a  principal  feature ;  it  was  composed 
by  two  of  his  pupUs,  Hoe'i-li  and  Yen-Thsong. 
The  latter  bears  the  title  of  Ta-thang-si-yu-H,  or 
'Memoirs  of  the  Oountries  of  the  West,  published 
under  the  Thang,'  and  was  edited  by  Pien-ki,  since 
H.  himself,  who  during  17  years  had  spoken  none 
but  foreign  languages,  had  perhaps  lost  the  f aoUity 
of  writing  elegant  Chinese.  According  to  a  remark 
added  to  the  title  of  his  work  in  the  imperial 
Chinese  edition,  it  would  follow  that  it  had  been 
translated  from  Sanscrit  into  Chinese ;  but  this 
statement,  as  Professor  Stanislas  Julien  observes,  can 
only  mean  that  the  fundamental  part  of  the  work 
relating  to  history,  legends,  &o.,  was  taken  from 
Hindu  sources,  since  it  la  obvious  that  the  indication 
of  distances  and  numerous  personal  observations 
must  have  come  from  H.  himself.  Both  works 
have  been  published  in  a  French  translation  by  the 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  M.  Stanislas  Julien, 
who  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  great  and 
peculiar  difficulties  of  his  task  in  so  creditable  a 
manner,  that  his  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Hiouvn-  Thsang 
(Paris,  1853),  and  his  M&moires  sur  Us  OontrSes 
Ocddentales,  par  JSiouen-Tlisang  (2  vols.  Paris, 
1857 — 1858),  have  not  only  become  indispensable  to 
the  student  of  Chinese  and  Sanscrit  literature,  but 
will  be  a  lasting  honour  to  M.  Julien's  industry 
and  scholarship.  An  abstract  of  both  works,  by  the 
late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  appeared  in  the  17th 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
pp.  106—137. 

HIP,  or  HEP,  the  fruit  of  the  rose.  It  is  almost 
always  red,  and  consists  of  the  enlarged  fleshy  tube 
of  the  calyx  filled  with  hard  seed-like  aiduznia, 
which  are  surrounded  with  bristly  hairs  (sete).  The 
fleshy  covering  contains  mucilage,  sugar,  giun,  malic 
and  citric  acids,  tannin,  resin,  and  a  number  of 
salts.  The  setse  excite  itching  in  the  skin.  The 
fleshy  part  of  hips,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  preserved 
with  sugar,   finds  a  place  in   the   pharmacopoeia, 


Hip  {Bosce  Canince) : 
a,  hip  opened,  shewing  position  of  seeds ;  &,  a  seed. 

under  the  name  of  Conserve  of  Hips  {Oonserva  Roses 
FruiA'Os,  Oonfeetk)  Roses  Canines,  &c.).  It  is  slightly 
refrigerant  and  astringent,  and  is  often  used  as  a 
vehicle  or  basis  for  other  medicines.  Hips  eaten 
entire  are  a  popular  remedy  for  asoarides,  on  which 
their  action  is  purely  mechanical,  and  is  owing  to 


Hip. 


the  irritating  setts.  The  hips  of  different  species  of 
rose  are  almost  indiscriminately  used.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe,  hips  are  preserved  in  sugar  as  an 
article  of  food,  or  are  dried  and  used  in  soups  and 
stews,  the  achsenia  and  setse  being  removed.  For 
this  purpose,  the  large  soft 
hips  of  the  Apple  Eose  (Rosa 
pomifera)  are  preferred. 

HIP,  in  Architecture,  the 
rafter  at  the  angle  where 
two  sloping  roofs  meet.  A 
roof  is  called  a  hipped  roof 
when  the  end  is  sloped 
upwards  so  as  to  form  a  hip  on  each  side  (see  fig.). 

HIP-JOINT,  is  a  baU-and-sooket  joint  formed 
by  the  reception  of  the  globular  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone (or  femur)  into  the  deep  pit  or  cup  in  the 
OS  innominatum,  which  is  known  as  the  acetabulum 
(so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  vinegar 
cups  used  by  the  Komans).  If  the  variety  of  the 
movements  of  this  joint — viz.,  fiexion,  extension, 
abduction,  adduction,  and  rotation  inwards  and 
outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  its  great  strength 
are  considered,  it  may  well  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  joint  in  the  whole  body. 

The  reader  wiU  form  a  tolerably  clear  conception 
of  the  relative  foi-ms  of  the  acetabulum  and  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  from  a  glance  at  the  figure, 
in  which  the  surrounding  parts  are  cut  away,  and 


Hip-joint : 
1,2,  S,  pelvic  ligaments;   4,  5,  the  greater  and  lesser  saero- 
iscbiatic  foramina ;  6,  the  cotyloid  ligament ;  7,  the  round 
ligament ;  8,  the  cut  edge  of  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

the  thigh-bone  is  drawn  out  of  its  socket.  The 
ligaments  are  usually  described  as  five  in  number — 
viz. :  1.  The  capsular ;  2.  The  ilio-femoral ;  3.  The 
teres  or  round;  4.  The  cotyloid;  and  5.  The  trans- 
verse. Of  these,  the  capsular  ligament,  supposed 
to  be  removed  in  the  figure,  is  the  most  important, 
and  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  cup  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  neck  upon  which  the  ball  is  carried, 
enclosing  the  bony  parts  in  a  strong  sheath.  .  The 
ilio-femoral  is  merely  an  accessory  band  of  fibres 
which  give  increased  thicliness  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment in  front,  where  strength  is  specially  required. 
The  great  use  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  to  limit 
the  extension  of  the  hip-joint,  and  thus  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  erect  posture.  The  only  other 
ligament  requiring  notice  is  the  L.  teres,  or  round 
ligament,  which  is  in  reality  triangular  rather  than 
round,  and   has   its  apex   attached   to   the  head 
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of  tlie  tHgh-bone,  while  its  base  is  connected  witli 
the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum.  Its  use  ia  not  very 
clearly  known,  but  probably  is  to  limit  movement 
in  one  direction.  It  is  sometimes  absent  in  cases 
in  ■which  no  special  weakness  of  the  joint  was 
observed  during  life,  and  is  of  by  no  means  con- 
stant occurrence  in  mammals.  The  joint  is  much 
strengthened  by  a  large  number  of  surrounding 
muscles,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  power. 

In  such  a  joint  as  this,  although  the  ligaments 
materially  assist  in  preventing  dislocation,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  articular  surfaces  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  kept  in  apposition  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  loose  in  their  whole 
circumference,  to  permit  of  the  general  movements 
of  the  joint.  The  experiments  of  Weber  shew  that 
atmospheric  pressure  is  the  real  power  by  which 
the  head  of  the  femm-  is  retained  in  the  acetabulum 
when  the  muscles  are  at  rest.  '  One  convincing 
experiment  is  easily  repeated — that,  namely,  of 
holding  up  a  side  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  appended 
lower  extremity,  the  joint  not  having  been  opened, 
and  then  boring  a  hole  through  the  acetabulum,  so 
as  to  admit  air  into  the  jomt,  when  the  weight 
of  the  limb  wUl  cause  it  to  drop  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  being 
pulled  out  of  the  acetabuliun  as  soon  as  the  air  is 
permitted  to  pass  between  the  articular  surfaces.' 
— Humphry  On  flie  Human  Skeleton,  p.  74. 

Disease  of  the  Hip-joint.  Hip-disease  differs 
in  so  many  points  of  importance  frorn  other  joint- 
diseases,  and  is  so  serious  an  afiection,  that  it 
reqiures  a  special  notice.  Its  connection  with 
scrofula  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  that  of  most 
other  joint-diseases,  and  it  almost  always  occurs 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  comes  on,  in  children 
or  young  persons  of  a  scrofulous  constitution,  from 
very  slight  causes  ;  thus,  it  is  often  traced  to  over- 
exertion in  a  long  walk,  a,  sprain  in  jumping,  or  a 
fall ;  and  in  many  cases  no  apparent  cause  can  be 


In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  the  whole  of  the 
structures  of  the  joint  are  inflamed,  and  by  proper 
treatment  at  this  period,  the  morbid  action  may  be 
sometimes  subdued  without  any  worse  consequences 
than  a  more  or  less  rigid  joint.  Usually,  however, 
abscesses  form  around  the  joint,  and  often  com- 
municate with  its  interior ;  and  the  acetabuliun, 
and  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  become 
disintegrated,  softened,  and  gritty.  In  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone commonly  occurs,  either  from  the  capsular 
ligament  becoming  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  drawn  out  of  its  cavity  by 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles,  or  from  a 
fungous  mass  sprouting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  and  pushiog  the  head  of  the  bone  before  it. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  the  symptoms 
shoiild  be  detected  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease ; 
and  on  the  least  suspicion  of  this  joint  being 
affected,  surgical  aid  should  at  once  be  sought. 

As  the  disease  advances,  abscesses  (as  already 
mentioned)  occur  around  the  joint,  which  sometimes, 
from  the  tension  they  exert  on  the  obturator  nerve, 
occasion  extreme  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
True  shortening  of  the  limb  now  takes  place,  which 
at  the  same  time  becomes  adducted  and  inverted. 
!From  this  stage,  if  the  health  is  pretty  good,  and  the 
lungs  are  sound,  the  patient  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  recover  with  an  anchylosed  (or  immovable)  hip- 
joint  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  exhaustion  and 
hectic  wfll  come  on,  and  that  death  will  supervene, 
from  the  wasting  influence  of  the  purulent  discharges 
occasioned  by  the  diseased  bone. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  may  vary  from  two 
or  three  months  to  ten  or  more  years. 
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As  the  treatment  must  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more 
than  that  the  most  important  points  are  perfect  rest 
to  the  affected  part,  which  may  be  secured  by  a 
strong  leather  splint,  or  by  a  starch  bandage,  the 
internal  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics, 
and  the  application  of  counter-irritation  by  means 
of  an  issue  bdiind  the  great  trochanter. 

HIP-KNOB,  an  ornament  carved  in  stone  or 
wood,  set  on  the  apex  of  a  gable  or  hipped  roof,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  Pinial  {q.  v.). 

HIPPA'RCHUS,  the  first  systematic  astronomer 
on  record,  was  born,  according  to  Strabo,  at  Nicsea, 
in  Bithynia,  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  c.  B.  c. 
Of  his  personal  history,  nothing  is  known.  Accord- 
ing to  Pabrioius,  H.  wrote  nine  separate  works, 
of  which  only  the  last  and  least  important,  A 
Commentary  on  Aratus,  has  come  down  to  us.  The 
other  works  treated  of  astronomy  and  geography. 
The  only  authority  we  have  regarding  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  H.  is  the  Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy, 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  H.  discovered  the  '  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,'  determined  the  place  of 
the  equinox  among  the  stars,  established  the  solar 
and  lunar  theories,  invented  the  Astrolabe  (q.  v.), 
and  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  upwards  of  1000  stars, 
determining  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each.  As 
Ptolemy  was  also  an  astronomer,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  allotting  to  each  his  meed  of  praise  for 
the  discoveries  mentioned  in  the  Syntaxis,  which 
difficulty  has  given,  rise  to  much  discussion,  result- 
ing in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Hipparchus.  See 
Delambre's  Histoire  de  I'Astronomie  Ancienne  (Paris, 
1817). 

HIPPOBOSCID.a;.  See  Forest  Fly  and 
Spideb  Fly. 

HIPPOCA'MPUS,  a  genus  of  Osseous  Fishes,  of 
the  order  Lophobranchii  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  family 
Syngnathidce  (see  Pipe-fish),  by  some  naturalists 
made  the  type  of  a  separate  family,  Hippocampidm, 
remarkably  distinguished  by  the  prehensile  tail, 
which  is  tapering,  and  quite  destitute  of  fin.     The 


Hippocampus  Brevirostris. 

species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  but  some 
of  which  are  found  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  fishes  of  very  extraordinary  form  and 
habits.  They  have  the  jaws  united  and  tubular, 
as  in  the  pipe-fishes ;  the  body  compressed,  short, 
and  deep;  the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail 
divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges,  with 
tubercles  at  their  intersections.  The  scales  are 
ganoid,  clothing  the  whole  body  in  a  Idnd  of 
armour.    The  males  have  pouches  on  the  tail,  ia 
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whioli  the  eggs  are  carried  till  they  are  hatched. 
From  their  appearance,  these  fishes  have  received 
the  name  of  Sea-hoese.  They  swim  lu  a  vertical 
position,  and  are  always  ready  to  entwine  their 
tails  around  sea-weeds,  or  even  with  one  another. 
They  are  very  interesting  objects  in  an  aquariiuu. 
One  species,  H.  hremrostris,  is  occasionally  found  on 
the  shores  of  Britain,  particularly  in  the  south. — H. 
in  the  Grecian  mythology  was  a  sea-horse — half  fish, 
half  horse — which  served  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

HI'PPOCEAS,  an  aromatic  medicated  wine, 
formerly  much  used  in  this  country,  and  still 
employed  on  some  parts  of  the  continent.  The 
following  was  the  method  of  preparing  it:  Twelve 
pints  of  Lisbon  were  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  Cauaiy  wine.  Bruised  spices  of  various  kinds 
were  digested  in  the  wine  for  three  or  four  days, 
after  which  it  was  strained,  and  two  poiuids  and  a 
haK  of  lump-sugar  were  added.  It  was  doubtless 
an  admirable  cordial. 

HIPPO'CBATES,  the  most  celebrated  physician 
of  antiquity,  was  the  sou  of  Heracleides,  who  was 
also  a  physician,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  AsolepiadsB,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice 
being  either  the  19th  or  the  17th  in  descent  from 
iEsoulapius.  His  mother's  name  was  Phasnarete, 
who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  Hercides.  He 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos,  probably  about  the 
year  460  B.c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  medicine  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus,  and 
in  philosophy  by  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  the  cele- 
brated sophist,  and  Democritus  of  Abdera,  whose 
cure,  when  affected  by  madness,  he  afterwards 
effected.  After  spending  some  time  in  travelling 
through  different  parts  of  Greece,  he  settled  and 
practised  his  profession  at  Cos,  and  finally  died  at 
Larissa,  in  Thessaly.  His  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  and  is  stated  by  different  ancient 
authors  to  have  been  85,  90,  104,  and  109  years. 
Clinton  {I'asti  Hell.)  places  his  death  357  B.C.,  at 
the  age  of  104  We  know  little  more  of  his  per- 
sonal nistory  than  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  physician  and  an  author,  and  that  he  raised  the 
medical  school  of  Cos  to  a  very  high  reputation. 
His  works  were  studied  and  quoted  by  Plato. 
Various  stories  are  recorded  of  him  by  Greek 
writers,  which  are  undoubtedly  fabulous,  and  to 
which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  advert;  and 
we  find  legends  regarding  >'iTn  in  the  works  of 
Arabic  writers,  who  term  him  '  Bokrfit,'  while  the 
European  story-tellers  of  the  middle  ages  celebrate 
him  under  the  name  of  '  Ypocras,'  and,  in  defiance 
of  chronology,  make  him  professor  of  medicine  at 
Rome,  with  a  nephew  of  wondrous  medical  skill, 
whom  he  despatched  in  his  own  stead  to  the  king 
of  Hungary. 

The  works  bearing  the  name  of  H.,  and  termed 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  are  more  than  60  in 
number,  and,  as  Dr  GreenhiU  observes  in  his  article 
on  H.  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Soman 
Biography,  &c.,  'the  classrfioation  of  these,  and 
assigning  each  (as  far  as  possible)  to  its  proper 
author,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion connected  with  ancient  medical  writers.'  Dr 
GreenhiU  divides  the  Hippocratic  Collection  into 
eight  classes,  of  which  we  need  specify  only  two. 
(For  convenience,  we  give  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
Greek  titles.) 

Class  I. — Works  certainly  writtenby  H,  containing 
Prognostica;  Apliorismi;  De  MorHs  Popularibus ; 
De  Ratione  Victus  in,  Morbis  Acutis;  De  Aere, 
Aquis,  et  Lodsj  and  De  Capitis  Vulnerihus.  Some 
eminent  critics  doubt  the  genuineness  of  some 
portions  of  the  Aphorismi,  the  work  by  which  H. 
is  most  popularly  known. 


Class  II. — Works  perhaps  written  by  Hippocrates. 
These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  one  of  them  is  the 
well-known  Jusjurandum,  or  '  Hippocratic  Oath.' 

The  others  consist  of  works  written  before  H; 
works  whose  author  is  conjectured;  works  by 
quite  unknown  authors ;  and  wilful  forgeries. 

For  anything  Uke  a  full  account  of  his  views,  we 
must  refer  to  the  various  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  history  of  medicine.  We  can  here  only 
mention  that  he  divides  the  causes  of  disease  into 
two  principal  classes :  the  first  consisting  of  the 
influence  of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situation,  &c. ; 
and  the  second  of  more  personal  causes,  such  as 
the  food  and  exercise  of  the  individual  patient. 
His  belief  in  the  influence  which  different  climates 
exert  on  the  human  constitution  is  very  strongly 
expressed.  He  ascribes  to  this  influence  both  the 
conformation  of  the  body  and  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  and  hence  accounts  for  the  differences  between 
the  hardy  Greek  and  the  Asiatic.  The  four  fliuds 
or  humours  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bUe)  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  primary 
seats  of  disease ;  health  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combination  (or  crasis)  of  these,  and  illness  was  the 
consequence  of  a  disturbance  of  this  crasis.  When 
a  disease  was  proceeding  favourably,  these  humours 
underwent  a  certain  change  (or  cocfe'ow),  which  was  the 
sign  of  returning  health,  as  preparing  the  way  for 
the  expulsion  of  morbid  matter,  or  crisis,  these  crises 
having  a  tendency  to  occur  at  definite  periods, 
which  were  hence  called  'critical  days.'  His  treat- 
ment of  diseases  was  cautious,  and  what  we  new 
term  expectant ;  it  consisted  chiefly  and  often  solely 
in  attention  to  diet  and  regimen ;  and  he  was  some- 
times reproached  with  letting  his  patients  die  by 
doing  nothing  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  works  of  H.  were  translated  at  an  early 
period  into  Arabic.  They  were  first  printed  in  a 
Latin  translation  in  1525  at  Rome.  The  first  Greek 
edition  (the  Aldine)  appeared  the  following  year  at 
Venice ;  an  edition  by  Mercuiialis  appeared  in  1588, 
one  by  Foesius  in  1595,  and  one  by  Van  der  Linden 
(still  much  esteemed)  in  1665.  Other  editions  have 
appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Chartier,  Kuhn, 
&c.  The  latest)  and  iacomparably  the  best  edition, 
is  that  of  Littrg,  in  10  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1839,  and  the  last  in  1861.  An  edition 
by  Ermerins,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is  now  m 
course  of  publication  at  Utrecht,  at  the  expense  of 
the  university  of  Amsterdam.  The  Latin  title  runs 
as  follows :  Hippocratis  et  alioram  Medicorum 
veterum  Bdiquwe.  Edidit  Frandscus  Zacliarias 
Ermerins,  4to.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1869, 
and  another  in  1862.  An  exoeUentEnghsh translation 
of  The  Qenuine  Works  of  Hippocrates  was  published 
in  1849,  in  2  vols.,  by  the  late  Dr  Adams,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sydenham  Society. 

HIPPOCEE'NB  (derived  from  hippos,  a  horse, 
and  krene,  a  fountain)  is  a  fountain  on  Mount 
Helicon,  about  20  stadia  above  the  grove  of  the 
Muses,  and,  according  to  the  mythical  account,  was 
produced  by  a  stroke  from  the  hoof  of  the  horse 
Pegasus  (q.  v.).  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses.  In 
modem  times,  some  have  attempted  to  identify  it 
with  a  fine  spring  at  Makaristissa,  and  this  opinion 
is  most  probably  correct.    See  Hblicon. 

HIPPODAMI'A,  the  beautifid  daughter  of  CEno- 
maus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis,  and  the  Pleiad  Asterope. 
It  had  been  predicted  to  her  father  that  he  should 
be  slain  by  his  future  sou-ia-law;  he  therefore 
stipulated  that  every  suitor  of  his  daughter  should 
run  a  chaiiot-raoe  with  him,  and  that  death  should 
be  the  consequence  of  defeat.  Thirteen,  or,  as  some 
say,  seventeen  suitors  had  already  been  conquered 
and  slain,  when  Pelops  came  to  Lydia.     Pelops 
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bribed  Myrtilus,  the  king's  cbarioteer,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  goal  before  Q]!nomaus, 
who,  in  despair,  killea  himself.  H.  became  the  wife 
of  Pelops,  and  the  mother  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes. 
She  afterwards  destroyed  herself  from  grief,  at  being 
reproached  with  having  led  her  sons  to  murder  each 
other. 

HTPPODROME  (Gr.  hippos,  a,  horse,  and 
dromos,  a  race-course),  the  Greek  name  for  the 
place  set  apart  for  horse  and  chariot  races.  Its 
dimensions  were,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  In  construction  and  all  important  points 
of  arrangement,  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
Koman  Circus  (q.  v.),  with  the  exception  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  chariots  at  the  starting-place. 
In  the  hippodrome,  the  chariots  were  arranged  so 
as  to  form  two  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with 
the  apex  towards  the  goal  and  a  little  to  the  right 
side.  But  as  this  would  have  given  the  chariots  on 
the  left  side  a  longer  course  than  those  on  the  right, 
the  hippodrome  was  constructed  with  the  right 
side  longer  than  the  other  (see  figure  of  ClKCUS). 
The  start  was  effected  by  setting  free  the  chariots 
on  the  extreme  right  and  left,  and  when  they  came 
opposite  the  next  two,  by  setting  them  free  also,  and 
so  on  tin  all  were  in  motion.  The  hippodrome  was 
also  much  wider  than  the  Roman  circus,  to  aUow 
room  for  the  greater  number  of  chariots,  for  though 
we  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  number 
that  usually  started  in  one  race,  we  know  that 
Aloibiades  on  one  occasion  sent  seven;  Sophocles 
mentions  ten  chariots  as  competing  at  the  Pythian 
games ;  and  the  number  at  the  Olympic  games 
must  have  been  considerably  greater.  There  is  a 
beautiful  description  of  a,  chariot-race  in  Homer 
{Iliad,  xxiii.  262—650).  The  golden  age  of  the 
liippodrome  was  during  the  Lower  Greek  Empire. 
The  Blue  and  Green  factions  in  the  hippodrome 
carried  their  animosity  into  all  departments  of  the 
public  service,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
perpetual  disunion  which  rendered  the  Byzantine 
empire  a  prey  to  every  aggressor. — The  term  Hippo- 
drome has  been  given  to  a  circus  constructed  in 
1845  at  Paris,  and  also  to  a  large  field  in  the  plain 
of  Longohamp,  near  Boulogne,  used  as  a  race-course. 

nrPPOGRIFF,  or  HIPPOGRYPH  (Gr.  Jiippos, 
a  horse,  and  grypji-,  griflSn),  a  fabuloiis  animal, 
which  has  been  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with 
the  head  of  a  griffiiL  The  hippogriff figures  largely 
in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. 

HIPPO'LYTXTS,  the  name  of  several  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  early  church,  among  whom  the  chief 
interest  is  concentrated  upon  one  who  is  behoved 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  3d  c,  to 
have  been  Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Rome,  and  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Severus. 
All  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
saint  have  long  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt 
and  controversy ;  and  the  interest  of  the  discussion 
has  been  much  heightened  of  late  years  by  the 
discovery  of  a  very  curious  and  important  work, 
certainly  of  the  age  of  the  supposed  H.,  and  calcu- 
lated, if  a  genuine  work  of  that  author,  to  throw 
a  most  curious  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
church.  The  work  in  question  was  one  of  several 
Greek  MSS.  obtained  at  Mount  Athos  in  1842,  by 
M.  Menas,  an  agent  of  the  French  government,  and 
was  published  in  1851,  at  the  expense  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  which  it  was  recommended  as 
a  work  of  exceeding  interest  for  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  by  M.  Emmanuel  Miller,  who  under- 
took the  task  of  editing  it.  M.  Miller  published 
it  as  a  work  of  Origen,  under  the  title  of  Origenis 
Philosophumena.    The  late  Baron  Bunsen  was  the 
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first  to  conjecture  that  the  true  author  was  H., 
but  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the  particiilar  work  of 
H.,  which  he  took  it  to  be;  and  for  a  time  the 
question  of  the  authorship  remained  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. Some  critics  still  adhered  to  the  opinion 
that  the  author  was  Origen;  some  ascribed  the 
work  to  the  Roman  priest  Gains ;  others,  again,  to 
TertuUian ;  and  others,  in  fine,  to  some  unknown 
Novatian  heretic.  The  result  of  the  discussion, 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  although  Bunsen  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  this  treatise  to  be  a  work 
of  H.,  which  Photius  has  described  as  a  'little 
treatise  against  heresies,'  by  that  author,  yet  it  is 
in  reahty  a  larger  treatise  on  the  same  subject  and 
by  the  same  author. 

There  still  remained,  however,  a  further  question, 
namely.  Who  is  the  H.  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author?  Without  reckoning  many  later  saints  of 
that  name,  Dr  DoUinger,  in  his  Hippolytus  und 
Kallistns,  enumerates  at  least  six  contemporaneous, 
or  nearly  contemporaneous,  with  the  supposed  H. 
of  Portus.  It  must  suffice  to  state,  that  although 
not  absolutely  certain,  the  opinion  that  the  author 
of  the  Philosophumena  was  the  H.  already  known 
in  the  ancient  church  as  a  writer  and  as  a  martyr, 
has  met  with  almost  universal  acceptance. 

Prom  the  autobiographical  details  contained  in 
the  treatise,  added  to  the  particulars  already  known, 
we  learn  that  this  H.,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  are  uncertain,  was,  about  the  year  218, 
Bishop  of  Portus,  near  Ostia,  a  suburban  see  of 
Rome,  and  as  such,  a.  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
council  of  that  city.  This  fact  receives  a  very 
decisive  confirmation  from  a  statue  discovered  in 
Rome  in  1561,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  H.,  the 
title  of  his  see,  '  Portuensis,'  and  the  paschal  cycle  of 
which  H;  is  known  to  have  been  the  author.  In 
the  persecution  of  Maximin,  235,  H.  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  from  which  he  was 
permitted  soon  afterwards  to  return ;  but  in  a  new 
outbreak  of  the  persecution,  he  was  put  to  death, 
probably  in  238.  Probably,  from  the  connection  of 
his  see  with  the  Roman  Church,  H.  took  an  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  that  church,  and  placed 
himself  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Bishop  CaUistus, 
whom  he  denounces  in  the  treatise  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  both  as  to  his  private  character 
and  his  public  administration,  as  a  person  of  most 
disreputable  antecedents,  as  well  as  criminally 
lax  in  the  government  of  the  chm-ch,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  administration  of  penance,  after  his 
election  to  the  see.  The  tone  which  he  adopts 
towards  the  Roman  bishop,  indeed,  is  so  dis- 
respectful as  to  appear  to  the  Protestant  critics 
a  clear  and  conclusive  evidence  that,  in  the  church 
of  the  3d  c,  that  bishop  cannot  have  possessed  the 
supremacy  which  the  advocates  of  the  papal  pre- 
tensions ascribe  to  him.  It  is  difficult,  in  truth, 
to  conceive  any  bishop  in  the  modern  Roman 
system  addressing  the  pope  in  such  terms  as  those 
which  H.  applies  to  CalHstus. 

The  Roman  Catholic  critics  reply,  that  the  very 
violence  of  the  language  employed,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous nature  of  the  imputations,  contain  their 
own  refutation  ;  and  they  contend  that  no  argument 
can  be  founded  on  H.'s  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  bishop,  inasmxich  as  not  only  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  very  treatise,  but  also 
the  direct  testimony  of  Prudentius  (Hymn  xi.  v. 
170 — 180),  shew  him  to  have  been  tainted  with 
the  Novatian  heresy,  or  rather,  although  somewhat 
earlier,  with  the  same  opinions  which  in  Novatus 
were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  which  eventuated 
in  the  Novatian  schism.  The  validity  of  this  plea, 
however,  is  strongly  controverted  by  Bunsen.  The 
works    of   H.,  which    are    numerous,    and  which 
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oompriae  dogmatical,  exegetioal,  agoetio,  and  chrono- 
logical treatises,  were  first  published  in  a  collected 
form  by  Pabricius,  at  Hamburg,  1716—1718.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  second  volume  of  GaUandus. — 
See  Bunsen's  Hippolytus  and  his  Age  (1852 ;  2d 
ed.  1854) ;  Miller's  OHgenis  Philosophwmena  (Oxford, 
1851) ;  Dollinger'a  Hippolytus  und  Kallistus  (Regens- 
burg,  1853) ;  Wordsworth's  8t  Hippolytus  ana  the 
Church  of  Borne  in  Hie  Third  Century  (Lond.  1853). 

HrPPOMANB.    See  Manchinbbl. 

HI'PPOPHAE.    See  Sailow-thoen. 

HIPPO'PHAGI  ('eaters  of  horse-flesh,'  from 
6r.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  phagein,  to  eat),  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  old  geographers,  were  a 
Scythian  people,  liTing  north-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  roam,  at  the  present  day,  the  Kalmuck 
hordes,  who,  retaining  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
old  Scythians,  still  regard  horse-flesh  as  a  dainty. 
In  Europe,  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  introduce  the  practice,  which  has 
even  been  defended  on  economical  grounds,  but  as 
yet  they  have  failed  to  create  a  public  taste  for 
horse-flesh. 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS  (Gr.  river-horse),  a  genus  of 
pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  constituting  a  family 
by  itself,  and  of  which,  until  very  recently,  only  one 
species  was  known  as  now  existing,  although  the 
fossil  remains  of  others  indicate  the  greater  abund- 
ance and  wider  distribution  of  the  form  in  other 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  largest  and  best 
known  species,  H.  amphibius,  is — or,  within  historic 
periods,  has  been — found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Africa,  to  which  quarter  of  the  globe  it  is  entirely 
confined.  A  smaller  species,  H.  Liberiensis,  has 
recently  been  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
rivers  of  Western  Africa  within  the  tropics,  and  is 
said  to  differ  remarkably  from  the  common  species, 
and  from  all  the  fossil  species  in  having  only  two 
incisors,  instead  of  four,  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
common  H.  is  one  of  the  largest  of  existing  quad- 
rupeds, the  bulk  of  its  body  being  httle  inferior  to 
that  of  the  elephant ;  although  its  legs  are  so  short 
that  its  belly  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  its 
height  is  not  much  above  five  feet.  It  is  extremely 
aquatic  in  its  habits,  living  mostly  in  lakes  or 
rivers,  often  in  tidal  estuaries,  where  the  saltness  of 
the  water  compels  it  to  resort  to  springs  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
sea,  although  it  never  proceeds  to  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore.  Its  skin  is  very  thick — on 
the  back  and  sides,  more  than  two  inches  ;  it  is  dark 
brown,  destitute  of  hair,  and  exudes  in  great 
abundance  from  its  numerous  pores  a  thickish  oily 
fluid,  by  which  it  is  kept  constantly  lubricated. 
The  tail  is  short.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  and  hoofed.  The  neck  is  short 
and  thick.  The  head  is  very  large,  with  small  ears, 
and  small  eyes  placed  high,  so  that  they  are  easily 
raised  above  water,  without  much  of  the  animal 
being  exposed  to  view.  The  muzzle  is  very  large, 
rounded,  and  tumid,  with  large  nostrOs  and  great 
lips  concealing  the  large  front  teeth.    The  H.  cuts 

frass  or  corn  as  if  it  were  done  with  a  scythe,  or 
ites  with  its  strong  teeth  a  stem  of  considerable 
thickness  neatly  through.  The  skull,  while  it  is 
distinguished  by  remarkable  peculiarities,  corres- 
ponds in  the  most  important  characters  with  that 
of  the  hog.  The  respiration  of  the  H.  is  slow,  and 
thus  it  is  enabled  to  spend  much  of  its  time  under 
water,  only  coming  to  the  surface  at  intervals  to 
breathe.  It  swims  and  dives  with  great  ease,  and 
often  walks  along  the  bottom,  completely  under 
water.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  the  plants  which 
grow  in  shallow  waters,  and  about  the  margins 
of  lakes  and  rivers ;   and  it  probably  renders  no 


unimportant  service  in  preventing  slow  streams 
from  being  choked  up  by  the  luxuriance  of  tropical 
vegetation,  the  effect  of  which  would,  of  course,  be 
an  increase  of  the  extent  of  swampy  land.  It  often, 
however,  leaves  the  water,  chiefly  by  night,  to  feed 
on  the  banks,  and  makes  inroads  on  cultivated 
fields,  devouring  and  trampling  the  crops.    It  is  a 

fregarious  animal ;  and  the  havoc  wrought  by  a 
era  of  twenty  or  thirty  is  very  great,  so  that 
wherever  cultivation  extends,  war  is  waged  against 
the  H.,  and  it  disappears  from  regions  where  it 
formerly  aboimded.  Thus  it  is  no  longer  found  in 
Lower  Egypt,  although  stiU  abundant  further  up 
the  Nile.  It  is  taken  in  pits,  which  are  digged  in 
its  usual  tracks;  it  is  killed  by  poisoned  spears, 
is  pursued  by  means  of  canoes,  is  harpooned, 
and  is  shot  with  the  rifle.  The  flesh  is  highly 
esteemed ;  the  fat,  of  which  there  is  a  thick  layer 
ioQmediately  under  the  skin,  is  a  favourite  African 
delicacy,  and  when  salted,  is  known  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  as  Zee-hoe  speck — that  is.  Lake-cow 
bacon.  The  tongue,  and  the  jelly  made  from  the 
feet,  are  also  much  prized.  The  hide  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  ;  and  the  great  canine  teeth 
are  particularly  valuable  as  ivory,  and  are  a  very 
considerable  article  of  African  commerce. 

The  H.  is  lively  and  playful  in  its  native  waters  ; 
it  soon  learns  to  avoid  man,  and  when  it  cannot 
retire  among  reeds  for   concealment,  it  dives  and 
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Hippopotamus  [If.  ampldhius). 

remains  long  under  water,  raising  only  its  nose  to 
the  surface  when  another  breath  becomes  necessary. 
The  female  H.  may  sometimes  be  seen  swimming 
with  her  young  one  on  her  back.  The  H.  is  gener- 
ally inoffensive,  but  is  occasionally  roused  to  fits 
of  rage,  in  which  it  becomes  extremely  dangerous, 
particularly  to  those  who  pursue  it  in  boats.  The 
voice  of  the  H.  is  loud  and  harsh,  and  is  likened  by 
Burekhardt  to  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  a  large 
wooden  door.  That  the  H.  is  capable  of  being 
tamed,  and  of  becoming  much  attached  to  man, 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  instances  of 
living  specimens  in  London  and  Paris.  The  first  H. 
brought  to  Europe  in  modern  times,  a  young  one 
from  the  NUe,  arrived  in  London  in  1850.  The  H., 
however,  sometimes  appeared  in  the  spectacles  of 
the  ancient  Eomans.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Behemoth  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Fossil  species. — Some  six  species  of  H.  have 
been  described  from  the  later  "Tertiary  strata— the 
Pleiocene  and  Pleistocene  of  LyeU.  They  occur  in 
fresh-water  marls,  and  in  the  bone-caves,  into  which 
they  had  been  carried  for  food  by  the  carnivorous 
animals  that  used  the  caves  as  dens.  One  species 
found  in  England  and  in  considerable  abundance 
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in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  was  of  a  size 
as  much  greater  than  the  living  species,  as  its 
companion,  the  mammoth,  was  greater  than  the 
living  elephant. 

HIPPU'EIC  ACID  (CisHsNOb,HO)  is  a  com- 
pound of  great  interest  both  to  the  chemist  and  to' 
the  physiologist.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  having 
been  first  discovered  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and 
that  fluid,  or  the  renal  secretion  of  the  cow,  affords 
us  the  best  and  readiest  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  crystals  of  hippurio  acid  are  moderately  large, 
colourless,  but  subsequently  becoming  milk-white, 
four-sided  prisms,  wMch  are  devoid  of  odour,  but 
have  a  faintly  bitter  taste.  They  dissolve  readily  in 
boiling  water  and  in  spirit,  but  are  only  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether.  Its  chemical 
bearings  shew  that  hippuric  acid  is  intimately 
associated  with  benzoic  acid  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  glycine  (or  glycocoll)  on  the  other.  The 
acid  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
bodily  tissues,  especially  of  herbivorous  animals. 
It  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  urine  of  the 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  hare,  elephant,  &c. ;  and 
most  probably  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  urine  of  all 
vegetable  feeders.  In  the  human  urine  of  healthy 
persons  living  on  an  ordinary  mixed  diet,  it  occurs 
in  very  smadl  quantity,  but  it  is  increased  by  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet,  and  in  the  well-known 
disease  diabetes. 

Although  hippurio  acid  usually  occurs  in  mere 
traces  in  human  urine,  we  can  artificially  produce  it 
at  wiU  in  the  body,  and  cause  it  to  be  efiminated  in 
comparatively  large  quantity  by  the  kidney.  If  we 
swallow  benzoic  acid,  it  seems  to  take  up  glycine 
or  the  elements  of  glycine  in  its  passage  through 
the  system,  and  thus  to  form  hippuric  acid,  which 
appears  abundantly  in  the  urine.  The  hippuric 
acid  occurring  in  the  animal  organism  exists  in 
combination  with  bases,  and  chiefly  as  hippurate  of 
soda  and  hippurate  of  lime.  The  last-named  salt 
can  be  obtained  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the 
urine  of  the  horse. 

HIPPUEITBS,  a  very  remarkable  genus  of  fossil 
bivalve  shells,  peouhar  to  the  Cretaceous  strata,  and 
so  abundant  in  some  of  the  Lower  Chalk  beds  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  other  places,  that  the  series  has 
received,  from  some  continental  geologists,  the  name 
of  Hippurite  Limestone.  The  external  form  of  the 
shell  is  so  anomalous,  that  the  genus  has  been  tossed 
about  by  naturalists  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
some  have  called  it  a  coral,  others  an  annelid,  others 
a  balanus,  but  the  majority  hold  it  to  be  a  mollusc, 
differing,  however,  among  themselves  whether  it  is  a 
brachiopod,  a  conchifer,  or  a  cephalopod.  The  true 
relation  of  the  genus  has  been  lately  determined 
by  Mr  S.  P.  Woodward,  who  has  published  a  full 
description  of  its  curious  and  anomalous  structure 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeologkal  Society,  vol.  xi.  p. 
40.  He  has  shewn  that  it  is  a  lamellibranchiate 
moUusc.  The  lower  and  fixed  valve  is  produced 
and  tapering,  in  some  species  reaching  a  length  of 
more  than  a  foot.  On  the  one  side  are  three 
furrows,  representing  the  siphonal,  muscular,  and 
ligamental  inflections  of  the  shell.  The  upper  and 
free  valve  formed  a  flat  covering  to  the  large  lower 
valve.     Sixteen  species  have  been  described. 

HIEING  is  a  contract  by  which  one  employs, 
for  a  limited  time,  another's  property  or  labour 
for  some  consideration  or  reward.  Where  the 
thing  hired  is  land  or  houses,  see  Landlord  abx> 
Tenant.  In  the  Eoman  law,  hiring  was  divided 
into — 1.  Locatio  rd,  or  •  the  hiring  of  a  thing  ;  2. 
Locatio  opens  fadendi,  or  the  hiring  of  work  and 
labour ;  3.  Locatio  custodies,  or  the  hiring  of  care 
and  seri-ioes  to  be  performed  or  bestowed  on  the 
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thing  delivered ;  4.  Locatio  operis  mercium  vehen- 
darum,  the  hiring  of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  These  phrases  are  still  sometimes 
employed  both  in  the  law  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  the  subjects  are  more  conveniently  treated 
under  other  heads  :  see  Inns,  Lodgings,  Sekvajjts, 
Cabeiers,  Shipping.  The  only  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  seems  to  fall  properly  under  this  head,  is 
the  hiring  of  task-work  or  job-work.  Sometimes  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  a  contract  of  this  kind,  but  in 
general  there  must  be  either  an  express  or  implied 
contract  to  pay  for  the  services.  Thus,  if  A,  seeing 
B's  horse  running  away,  at  some  expense  catches  it, 
and  brings  it  back  to  B,  there  having  been  no  con- 
tract or  engagement  on  B's  part  to  pay,  he  is  not 
bound  to  pay  A  for  his  services,  however  beneficial 
they  have  been,  nor  can  A  keep  B's  horse  till  such 
expenses  are  paid.  So,  if  B  has  deposited  a  chattel 
with  A,  who  has  incurred  extraordinary  expense  in 
preserving  it,  B  is  not  bound  to  pay  anything.  In 
the  Eoman  law,  however,  and  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
A  could  keep  the  horse  or  chattel  till  he  was  repaid 
his  expenses,  or  he  could  sue  B  for  these.  In  England, 
however,  there  must  at  least  be  some  implied  request 
or  contract.  When  a  person  is  hired  to  do  a  thing 
in  a  given  time,  and  takes  much  longer,  or  deviates 
from  the  contract,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  be 
paid  for  his  services,  for  the  contract  is  not  rescinded 
on  these  grounds,  unless  there  was  an  express 
stipulation  to  that  effect.  During  the  progress  of 
the  contract,  it  is  sometimes  material  to  Imow  which 
of  the  parties  bears  the  loss  in  case  of  fire.  It  is 
difiicult  to  lay  down  the  rule  in  such  cases,  for 
everything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
Whoever  is  the  owner,  in  law,  of  the  material  at  the 
time,  bears  the  loss  of  it  by  an  accidental  fire.  If, 
for  example,  a  tailor  engage  to  make  a  coat  and  to 
furnish  the  materials  for  a  fixed  sum,  this  is,  in  fact, 
two  contracts — ^viz.,  a  sale  of  the  materials,  and  also 
work  and  labour  bestowed  on  them ;  and  in  case  of 
destruction  of  the  subject  before  completion,  the 
loss  of  the  materials  falls  on  the  hirer,  and  the  loss 
of  the  labour  falls  on  the  workman.  So  if  a  printer 
engaged  for  a  fixed  sum  per  sheet  to  print  and  com- 
plete a  book,  the  hirer  would  bear  the  accidental 
loss  of  the  paper,  and  the  printer  the  loss  of  his 
labour  and  skill.  Much,  however,  depends  in  all 
these  cases  on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Where  a 
workman  engages  to  do  work,  he  imphedly  warrants 
to  have  reasonable  skiU,  otherwise,  if  the  work  is 
useless,  he  cannot  recover  his  money.  In  the  case 
of  robbery  while  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  a  work- 
man to  work  up,  if  the  robbery  resulted  from  his 
neghgenoe,  he  bears  the  loss.  So  if  he  merely  lost 
it.  In  case  of  a  horse  or  chattel  being  hired,  and 
accidental  damage  done,  the  onus  in  England  hes 
on  the  owner  to  prove  negligence  in  the  hirer ;  but 
in  Scotland  the  contrary  rule  prevails,  and  it  lies 
on  the  hirer  to  prove  he  used  due  care. 

HI'ESCHBEEG,  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  is  roman- 
tically situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at 
the  confluence  of  two  streams,  the  Bober  and  the 
Zacken,  30  miles  south-west  of  Liegnitz.  The  town 
is  ancient,  and  is  stiU  girt  about  by  a  double  line  of 
walls.  Its  Protestant  church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  is 
worthy  of  mention  for  its  beauty,  its  magnitude, 
and  its  excellent  organ.  H.  is  the  centre  of  the 
extensive  linen  and  other  manufactures  of  the 
district.    Pop.  7868. 

HISPA'NIA,  the  name  by  which  Spain  was 
known  .to  the  Eomans.  According  to  W.  von 
Humboldt,  it  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the  original 
name,  which  he  derives  from  Ezpafia,  a  Basque 
word,  meaning  a  'border'  or  'limit,'  and  which  he 
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understands  to  imply  that  the  country  formed  the 
margin  of  Europe  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  Of 
the  other  ancient  names  of  the  country,  the  chief  are 
Iberia — ^the  common  designation  among  the  Greeks, 
and  believed  to  denote  specially  the  region  of  the 
Iberus  (modem  Ebro) — and  Hesperia,  on  account 
of  its  western  situation. 

Little  definite  or  accurate  knowledge  of  H.  was 
possessed  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The 
conquests  of  the  Carthaginians  first  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  Romans,  and  led  to  the  struggle  on 
Spanish  soil  of  these  two  great  rivals.  The  triumph 
of  the  Romans,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  idti- 
mately  complete,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three 
centmies,  these  indefatigable  conquerors  set  them- 
selves to  the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  whole 
country.  This  was  finally  effected  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  also  founded  many  "Roman  cities, 
adorned  with  splendid  architecture,  such  as  Csesar 
Augusta  (Zaragoza),  Emerita  Augusta  (Merida), 
Pax  Julia  {B^a),  Pax  Augusta  (Badajoz),  Legio 
VII.  Gemina  {Leon),  &c.  In  addition,  that  emperor 
completed  the  system  of  military  roads  across  the 
peninsula — one  of  the  great  features  of  Roman  con- 
quest everywhere — ^begun  as  early  as  124  B.  c,  and 
thus  threw  open  Spain  from  end  to  end;  so  that 
great  numbers  of  Romans  flocked  into  the  country, 
and  settling  there,  mixed  with  and  modified  the 
native  Iberi,  some  of  whom  completely  adopted 
Roman  habits,  and  were  spoken  of  as  Togati. 

To  what  stock  of  the  human  family  the  old  Iberi 
of  H.  belonged,  is  one  of  the  gracesUones  vexatce  of 
scientific  ethnography.  That  they  are  represented 
in  modem  times  by  the  Basques  (q.  v.)  is,  how- 
ever, imiversaUy  admitted.  Niebuhr  holds  that  H. 
was  origiaally  divided  among  two  peoples,  the  Celts 
and  the  Iberi,  from  a  mixture  of  whom  arose  the 
Celtiberi  (q.  v.).  The  more  common  opinion,  how- 
ever, both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  is,  that  the 
Celts  were  not  equally  aboriginal  with  the  Iberi, 
but  invaders  from  Gaul ;  and  that  they,  rather  than 
the  Iberi,  were  victorious  in  the  strife  that  ensued. 

HISPANIO'LA  (Little  Spain).  See  Domingo, 
San,  and  Hayti. 

HISTO'LOGY  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
hisios,  a  web  or  texture,  and  hgos,  a  discourse)  is  the 
science  which  classifies  and  describes  the  structural 
or  morphological  elements  which  exist  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  organised  bodies.  It  is  identical  or 
nearly  so  with  general  minute  anatoiny  and  with 
microscopic  anatomy.  Although  its  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  times  of  Malpighi  (1628 — 1694),  who 
discovered  the  blood  corpuscles,  and  of  Leuwenhoek 
(1632 — 1723),  who,  vrith  comparatively  imperfect 
optical  means,  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues,  it  never  made 
any  definite  progress  till  the  second  decennium  of 
the  present  centiuy,  when  the  compound  microscope 
began  to  assume  its  present  improved  form.  It  was 
by  means  of  this  microscopioo-ohemical  examination 
that  the  structure  of  lie  different  homy  tissues  was 
first  clearly  exhibited,  and  it  was  thus  proved  that 
nails,  cow's  horn,  and  whalebone  are  similarly  com- 
posed of  aggregations  of  individual  cells.  Again,  in 
the  investigation  of  the  nervous  tissue,  and  of  many 
other  structures,  chemistry  and  the  microscope 
have  been  most  usefully  combined. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  no  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  as  histology.  In  Germany,  it  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  Schwann,  Hewle,  Valentin, 
Remak,  KoIUker,  Virchow,  Leydig,  Frey,  and  a  host 
of  others,  scarcely  less  distinguished ;  in  Holland,  it 
has  been  actively  prosecuted  by  Bonders,  Harting, 
and  others ;  Lebert,  Mandl,  Robin,  and  others,  have 


contributed  to  the  French  literature  of  the  subject ; 
while  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  the  names  of 
Todd  and  Bowman,  of  Goodsu',  Queckett,  J.  H. 
Bennett,  Lockhart  Clarke,  and  Beale,  deserve 
honourable  notice. 

HIT  (the  Is  of  Herodotus),  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  paohalio  of  Bagdad,  and  110 
miles  west-north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  1500  houses,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  fountains  of  bitumen  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  fountains  or  pits  are  as 
abundantly  productive  at  the  present  day  as  they 
were  in  the  earliest  ages.  From  them  bitumen 
and  naphtha  are  obtained  in  great  quantity,  and 
exported. 

HITCH,  a  knot  or  noose  by  which  one  rope  is 
fastened  to  another,  or  to  some  other  object,  as  a 
hook,  a  cleat,  a  ring,  &c.  There  are  many  sorts  of 
hitches — as  clove-hitoh,  midshipman's  hitch,  roUing- 
hitch,  &c.  Several  of  these  knots  will  be  described 
and  figured  under  Knot. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edwaed,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent American  geologist,  bom  at  Deerfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, United  States,  May  24,  1793,  was  head  of 
the  academy  in  his  native  place  1815 — 1818,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  at  Conway  1821— 
1825,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in 
Amherst  College  1825 — 1845,  principal  and  pro- 
fessor of  natural  theology  and  geology  1845—1854, 
and  still  fills  his  favourite  professorship  of  geology. 
In  1824,  he  published  The  Geology  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  a  work  which  was  well  received,  and  opened 
the  way  to  H.'s  advancement.  In  1830,  he  was 
appointed  a  state  geologist,  and  as  such,  made  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  geology  and  mineralogioal 
resources,  includiug  also  ttie  botany  and  zoology,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1830 ;  of  part  of  New  York  in  1836, 
and  of  Vermont  in  1857.  He  published  the  fruits  of 
his  researches  regarding  Massachusetts  in  1831 ;  and 
after  issuing  supplementary  reports  in  1833  and  1838, 
embodied  the  whole  in  his  Final  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  Massachusetts  (2  vols.  1841),  which  is  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject.  In  1850,  H.  was  appointed 
agricultural  commissioner  for  his  native  state,  and 
received  instructions  to  visit  and  examine  the  chief 
agricultural  schools  of  Eiu-ope,  which  he  did ;  and 
subsequently  published  his  Report  on  t!ie  Agricul- 
tural Schools  of  Europe,  a  valuable  work.  But  he 
has  chiefiy  distinguished  himself  in  the  geological 
department  of  natural  theology.  His  work  on 
the  connection  between  geology  and  religion — T/k 
Religion  of  Geology  and  its  connected  Sciences  (1851) 
— ^has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  H.  has  come  forward  prominently 
as  an  expositor  of  the  fossil  footprints  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  The  most  important  of  his  works, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  are  Elementary 
Geology,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Dr  Pye 
Smith  (1840),  a  work  which  has  become  extremely 
popular,  having  gone  through  25  editions  in  America, 
and  eight  in  England;  Fossil  FootmarJcs  in  the 
United  States  (1848) ;  Ichnology  of  New  England 
(1858). 

HITOPADE'SA  (hteraUy,  'good  advice,'  or 
'  salutary  instruction,'  from  the  Sanscrit  hiia,  good, 
salutary;  and  upadesa,  advice,  instruction)  is  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  Sanscrit  collection  of  fables, 
the  contents  of  which  have  passed  into  almost  aU 
the  civilised  literatures  of  the  earth.  The  collection 
itself,  in  the  form  in  which  we  possess  it,  is  founded 
on  older  works  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  is  classed 
by  the  Hindus  among  their  ethical  works.  See 
Sanscbit  Litkratueb. 
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HI'TTEKEN,  a  considerable  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  lies  about  47  miles  west  of  the 
town  of  Trondhjem,  and  is  about  30  miles  long  by 
10  miles  broad.  Pop.  about  3700,  most  of  whom 
live  by  fishing. 

HITZIG,  Feedinand,  a  German  biblical  scholar, 
was  bom  23d  June  1807,  at  Hauingen,  Baden, 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg,  HaUe — where  the 
influence  of  Gesenius  determined  him  in  favour 
of  Old  Testament  studies — and  at  Gottingen.  In 
1833,  he  was  called  to  Zurich  as  professor  of 
theology,  with  a  special  view  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  his  lectures,  though  mainly 
devoted  to  that  department,  have  embraced  also 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  languages  of  the  East, 
especially  the  Semitic.  The  first  work  which  estab- 
lished his  fame  was  his  Uebersetzung  u.  Auslegung 
d.  Proph.  Jesaiaa  (1833).  Besides  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  ynfUa.  a  commentary  (1835 — 1836),  he 
has  furnished  for  the  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum 
A.  T.  the  commentaries  on  the  twelve  minor 
prophets  (1838 ;  2d  ed.  1851),  on  Jeremiah  (1841), 
Ezekiel  (1847),  Ecelesiastes  (1847),  Daniel  (1850), 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon  (1855),  with  a. transla- 
tion of  all  the  prophetical  books  as  a  supple- 
ment (1854).  He  is  also  known  by  Die  Erfmdung 
d.  Alphabets  (1840),  Die  Gi-abschnft  d.  Darius  zu 
NasAM-EiLstam  (1845),  Urgesch.  u.  Mythologie  d. 
Philistder  (1846),  and  by  considerable  contributions 
to  periodicals. 

HIVA-O'A,  the  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas 
group  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  22  miles 
.long  by  10  miles  broad.  Its  northern  point  is  said 
to  be  in  lat.  9°  34'  S.,  and  in  long.  139°  4'  "W.  Pop. 
stated  at  6500. 

HI'VITES  (' Midlanders '  according  to  Ewald, 
or  '  Villagers '  according  to  Gesenius),  a  Canaanitish 
people,  who  in  the  time  of  Jacob  are  found  occupy- 
ing the  uplands  of  Ephraim,  and  later,  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  and  the  region  westward  towards  Tyre. 

H'LA'SSA,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  situated  on  the 
Dzangtsu,  in  lat.  30°  45'  N.,  and  long.  91°  27'  E. ; 
the  largest  town  in  Central  Asia,  about  9500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  famous  for  the 
convents  in  and  near  it,  composing  the  ecclesiastical 
estabhshments  of  the  Dalai-lama,  whose  personal 
residence  is  in  a  convent  on  the  adjacent  Mount 
Botala.  H.  is  to  Buddhism  what  Pome  is  to 
Catholicism,  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  hierarchy 
of  lamas,  who,  by  means  of  the  Dalai-lama,  exercise 
priestly  control  over  nearly  all  Mongolia,  as  well  as 
Tibet.  The  city  lies  in  a  fertile  plain,  extending 
about  12  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  125 
miles  in  length.  Mouutains  and  bills  encircle  it.  A 
Chinese  garrison  is  quartered  near  the  Mount  Botala, 
whose  temples  are  resplendent  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Nepanlese 
in  1792,  no  foreigners  are  allowed  entrance  from  the 
south.     Pop.  conjectured  at  24,000. 

HOADLBY,  Benjamiit,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  the  son  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Hoadley, 
master  of  the  Norwich  Grammar  School,  and  was 
born  at  Westerham,  in  Kent,  November  14,  1676. 
In  1691,  he  entered  Catherine  Hall,  university  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  tutor  after  taking 
his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1701,  he  was  chosen  lecturer 
of  St  Mildred  in  the  Poultry,  London,  and  from 
this  time  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  contro- 
versial writer.  His  Reasonableness  of  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England,  appeared  in  1703,  which, 
like  all  his  other  performances,  though  agreeable 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  educated  laity  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  exactly  the  reverse  to  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  both  established  and  dissenting. 
Next  year,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Peter-le- 
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Poor,  London,  and  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  Dr  Atterbury  (q.  v.)  on  the  extent 
of  the  obedience  due  to  the  civil  power  by  ecclesi- 
astics.    This  contest  was  condiicted  by  H.  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  for  him  the  applause  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  in  their  address  to  the  queen  (Anne), 
referred  to  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  civil  and  rehgious  liberty.     In  1710, 
H.  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Streatham,  in 
Surrey ;  and  in  1715,  when  the  accession  of  George  I. 
had  secured  the  triumph  of  Whig  piinciples,  was 
made  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
never  visited  this  see,  for  fear  of  exciting  a  '  party 
fury.'    He  was,  however,  far  from  remaming  idle. 
In  1717,  he  preached  before  the  king  a  sermon  on 
the  text,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,'  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Christ  had  not 
delegated  his  powers  to  any  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
He   carried   out    this    idea  to    great    length,   and 
maintained  that  it  was  tfie  best  and  safest  ground 
to  take  up  in   attempting  to   refute  both   £oman 
Catholics   and  Dissenters.      Hence    originated  the 
famous    Bangorian    Controversy,    regarding  which 
Hallam   says,   that   it   was  'managed,  perhaps   on 
both  sides,  with  all  the   chicanery   of   polemical 
writers,  and  disgusting  both  from  its  tediousness, 
and  from  the  manifest  unwillingness   of  the  dis- 
putants  to   speak  ingenuously  what   they  meant.' 
H.'s  principal  opponent  was  William  Law.     Hallam 
speaks  of  having  read  forty  or  fifty  pamphlets  on 
the  question.     In  1721,  H.  was  transferred  to  the 
see  of  Hereford ;  in  1723,  to  that  of  Salisbury ;  and 
in  1734,  to  that  of  Winchester.     In  1735,  he  pub- 
lished a  Plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of 
the  Lord!s  Supper;  and  in  1754 — 1755,  two  volumes 
of  sermons,  which  were  highly  esteemed.     He  died 
April  17,  1761,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

HOANG-HO.     See  HwANG-HO. 

HOAR-FROST.     See  Dew. 

HOARSENESS.     See  Thkoat,  Diseases  of. 

HO'BART  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania,  stands  on  the  Derwent,  near  its 
entrance  into  Storm  Bay,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island.  It  is  in  lat.  42°  53'  S.,  and  long.  147°  21'  E. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  52'°3,  being 
42-°l  in  winter,  and  63'°1  in  summer.  According  to 
the  latest  returns,  the  population  is  about  20,000. 
Besides  the  official  buildings,  which  it  possesses  as 
the  seat  of  government,  H.  T.  has  a  college  and 
several  public  schools ;  and  its  naturally  excellent 
harbour  is  bordered  by  a  noble  quay,  along  which 
ships  of  the  largest  size  can  He. 

HOBBBS,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Malmesbury,  on 
the  5th  April  1588,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
of  that  town.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  was  put  through  the  usual  course  of  Aris- 
totelian logic  and  physics.  His  instructions  in  the 
syllogism  he  afterwards  held  in  very  small  estima- 
tion. At  the  age  of  twenty,  having  taken  his  degree 
and  quitted  Oxford,  he  was  recommended  to  Lord 
Hardwicke,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  tutor 
to  his  eldest  son,  this  being  the  commencement  of 
an  intimate  connection  with  that  great  family  which 
lasted  through  his  long  life. 

In  1610,  he  went  abroad  with  his  pupil,  and  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy.  After  his  return,  he 
still  continued  to  live  with  the  Devonshire  family, 
and  his  residence  in  London  afforded  biin  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  Bacon,  Ealeigh, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  Meantime,  he  was  occupied  with  his 
classical,  political,  and  philosophical  studies,  and 
prepared  for  publication  his  first  work,  a  translation 
of  Thucydides,  which  came  out  in  1628,  he  having 
now  attained  the  mature  age  of  forty. 


HOBBY-HOCHHEIM. 


The  Earl  of  Devonshire  having  died  in  1626,  and 
the  youn^  earl,  Hobbes's  pupU,  in  1628,  he  was 
plunged  in  great  grief,  and  took  the  opportunity- 
afforded  him  of  going  abroad  with  the  son  of  Sir 
Gervase  Clifton,  and  remained  some  time  in  France. 
In  1631,  however,  his  connection  with  the  Devon- 
shire family  was  resumed.  By  the  desire  of  the 
dowager-countess,  he  imdertook  the  education  of 
the  young  earl,  the  son  of  the  former  pupU,  then 
only  thirteen.  In  1634,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
on  this  occasion  was  much  in  the  society  of  Father 
Mersenne.  He  returned  to  England  in  1637.  He 
seems  then  to  have  applied  himself  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  first  original  work,  entitled  Elementa 
Philosophica  de  Give,  which  was  printed  in  Paris  in 
1642.  This  is  the  first  exposition  that  he  gave  of 
his  moral  and  political  philosophy.  His  advocacy  of 
pure  and  unrestrained  monarchy  as  the  best  possible 
form  of  government,  with  an  absolute  submission 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  both  in  law  and  in 
morality  and  religion  to  the  will  of  the  monarch, 
has  probably  given  more  general  offence  than  any 
political  theory  ever  propounded.  It  has  been  made 
the  subject  not  merely  of  incessant  attack,  but  of 
gross  misrepresentation.  He  pubUshed  soon  after 
two  small  treatises,  entitled  Human  Nature,  and 
De  Corpore  Politico.  The  first  contains  his  views  as 
to  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  and  entitles  him  to 
be  considered  as  the  father  of  modern  systematic 
psychology.  Although  the  work  is  valuable  in 
itself,  he  stUl  oonsiders.it  as  a  prelude  to  the  other 
treatise,  De  Corpore  Politico,  or  on  the  nature 
of  society,  which  is  here  handled  for  the  second 
time  by  him,  and  in  much  the  same  strain.     He 

f)es  over  the  whole  ground  a  third  time  in  the 
eviathan,  published  in  1651,  the  fullest  and  perhaps 
the  best  known  exposition  of  his  views  on  mind, 
poUtics,  morals,  and  religion.  Here  he  contends  as 
before  in  favour  of  pure  monarchy,  which  he  repre- 
sents to  have  grown  out  of  a  primitive  contract 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  moved  by 
the  desire  to  escape  from  all  the  evils  of  a  state  of 
nature,  which  is  a  state  of  war.  He  is  far  from 
justifying  tyranny ;  on  the  contrary,  he  enjoins 
upon  the  monarch  a  government  according  to  just 
laws,  and  considers  that  this  is  more  likdy  to  be 
obtained  by  the  government  of  a  single  person, 
whose  selfish  aims  must  be  sooner  satiated  than  if 
the  supreme  power  were  distributed  in  a  number  of 
hands. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliameut  in 
1640,  he  had  returned  to  Paris,  from  his  dread  of 
the  civil  troubles.  In  1647,  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II.,  and  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
of  that  prince;  but  the  obnoxious  character  of  his 
writings,  especially  after  the  publication  of  the 
Leviathan,  so  offended  the  royalist  clergy,  in 
common  with  all  other  sects,  that  Charles  was 
induced  to  part  with  him;  and  he  himself,  being 
constitutionally  timid,  took  the  alarm  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  abruptly  fied  from  Paris  to 
England.  In  England,  he  found  himself  safe,  the 
Protestant  government  according  him  the  most 
ample  toleration.  Very  different  was  his  position 
after  the  '  glorious'  restoration  of  his  own  friends ; 
for  although  Charles  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year,  the  dislike  to  his  views  was  so  general  that 
they  were  condemned  by  parliament  in  1666,  and 
he  was  even  in  danger  of  still  severer  measures. 
His  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  no 
doubt  a  powerful  protection  to  him.  His  old  age 
was  fruitful  in  additions  to  his  writings,  and  was 
marked  by  sorne  sharp  controversies.  His  last 
works  were  a  translation  of  Homer,  and  a  History 


of  the  Civil  Wars.    He  died  on  the  4th  September 
1679,  in  his  92d  year. 

HOBBY  {Falco  suhhuteo),  a  small  species  of 
falcon,  a  native  of  all  or  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
of  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  in  its 
utmost  length,  about  12  or  14  inches.  It  is  grayish- 
black   or  bluish-gray    on    the    upper    parts,    each 


Hobby  [Falco  mhbuteo). 

feather  edged  with  yellowish-white,  and  the  whole 
form  is  very  elegant.  The  H.  is  occasionally  seen 
in  Britain,  but  is  rare — rarer  now  than  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  former  times.  It  was  often  employed 
in  falconry,  and  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons  and  even 
at  partridges. 

HO'BOKEN,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  United  States, 
America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
opposite  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
several  steam-ferries.  It  has  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  called  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  heights  which 
afford  a  fine  view  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  harbour,  and  fortifications.  It  is  a  great 
summer  resort,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important 
city.    Pop.  about  10,000. 

HOCHE,  Lazake,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
generals  of  the  French  republic,  was  born  25th  June 
1768,  at  Montreuil,  a  faubourg  of  VersaUles.  In 
1785,  he  entered  the  army,  rapidly  obtained  pro- 
motion, and  was  raised,  in  1793,  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  Here  he  was  opposed 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  by  him  repeatedly  defeated. 
He  was  more  successful  against  the  Austrians,  whom 
he  drove  oat  of  Alsace.  His  next  important  service 
was  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendue, 
which  he  accomplished  in  a  prudent  and  patriotic 
manner.  After  having  been  sent,  in  the  winter  of 
1796,  as  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  mifortunate 
expedition  to  Ireland,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Mouse.  On  the  18th  April  1797,  he  crossed  the 
Ehine  at  Neuwied,  and  had  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  several  battles,  when  his  career  was  stopped 
by  the  armistice  concluded  between  the  Archduke 
Charles  and  Bonaparte  at  Leoben.  After  the  18th 
Fruotidor,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  the  camp  at 
Wetzlar,  and  died  18th  September  1797. 

HO'CHHEIM,  a,  small  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  situated  on  an  elevation  sloping  down  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  about  three  miles  from 
Mainz  on  the  road  to  Frankfurt.  The  sunny  slopes 
which  here  skirt  the  Main  produce  excellent  wine 
of  several  varieties,  which  go  by  the  general  name 
of  Hochkeimer;  from  this  comes  the  English  name 
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Hock,  now  given  indiscriminately  to  all  wines  from 
the  EMne  regions. 

HO'CHKIRCH,  or  HOCHKIRCHEN',  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Bautzen,  in  Saxony,  half-way 
hetween  Bautzen,  and  Lobau,  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  (14th 
October  1758)  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Frederic 
II.  of  Prussia,  with  an  army  30,000  strong,  having 
taken  up  an  almost  untenable  position  at  H.,  was 
attacked  at  five  A.M.,  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  by 
Marshal  Daun,  with  50,000  Austrians,  and  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Dresa.  Here  he  was 
again  attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  and  after 
a  conflict  of  five  hours'  duration,  again  retired. 
He  lost  9000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  101 
cannons.  He  himself,  and  almost  all  his  generals, 
were  wounded.  The  Austrians  lost  8000  men.  On 
20th  and  21st  May  1813,  a  series  of  battles  took 
place  here  between  the  French  and  aUies.  See 
Bactzen. 

HO'OHSTADT.    See  Blenheim. 

HODGKINSOlSr,  Eaton,  professor  of  the 
mechanics  of  engineering  in  University  CoUege, 
London,  and  the  chief  authority  on  the  application 
of  iron  to  architecture  and  engineering,  was  horn  at 
Anderton,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire,  26th  February 
1789.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  settled  in  Manchester, 
and  there  commenced  the  study  of  mechanics.  At 
this  time  the  principal  authority  on  iron  beams 
was  Tredgold  (q.  v.),  but  his  theories  were  over- 
turned by  H.,  who  satisfactorily  established  a 
theory  of  his  own  on  this  subject.  H.  next  made 
a  series  of  227  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
pillars,  and  here  again  his  opinions  came  into 
collision  with  those  of  Tredgold,  Moseley,  &o.,  and 
with  the  same  triumphant  result.  Almost  all  these 
researches  were  carried  on  in  conjunction  with, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  Mr  Eairbairu  (q.  v.).  For 
his  important  experiments  and  calculations,  and 
general  co-operation  in  the  construction  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  he  received  a  first-class  medal  at 
Paris  in  1855.  His  investigations  are  in  general 
scattered  through  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (see 
especially  vols.  iv.  and  v.),  and  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Manchester  Society  (the  most  important  of 
which  are  in  the  volumes  for  1822,  second  series, 
and  1831).  He  also  edited  Tredgold  on  the  Strength 
of  Cast  Iron,  adding  a  supplementary  volume  con- 
taining his  own  theories  (1842 — 1846).  H.  died 
in  June  1861,  at  Broughton,  near  Manchester.  See 
Strength  oe  Matbeials,  and  Tubular  Bkidoes. 

HODO'METER  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  distance  travelled  over  by  any  conveyance,  and 
consists  of  an  arrangement  of  toothed  wheels,  hke 
clock-work,  fixed  on  one  side  of  a  machine,  and 
coimected  with  the  axle,  from  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  it.  An  index  and  dial  shew  the 
exact  distance  the  vehicle  has  travelled. 

HOE,  an  implement  of  gardening  and  of  agricul- 
ture used  for  stirring  the  soU,  drawing  up  earth  to 
plants,  thinning  plants  in  drOls,  clearing  the  ground 
of  weeds,  &c.  There  are  many  forms  of  this  imple- 
ment, all  of  which  may  be  referred  to  two  classes — 
draw-hoes  and  thrust-Iioes,  the  former  having  the 
blade  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  handle;  the 
latter  almost  in  the  same  plane  with  it.  The 
thrust-hoe,  or  Dutch  Hoe,  is  chiefly  used  for  killing 
weeds,  and  for  stirring  ground  to  a  very  slight 
depth.  The  draw-hoe,  although  much  used  as  an 
implement  of  gardening,  is  scarcely  used  in  Britain 
as  an  agricultural  implement,  except  for  the 
thinning  [singling)  of  turnips,  in  which  it  is  always 
employed.  But  in  some  countries  it  is  very 
extensively  used  in  place  of  the  spade.    In  some 
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parts  of  the  West  Indies  almost  aU  the  tUlage 
of  the  ground  is  done  by  the  hoe.  It  is  more 
adapted  than  the  spade  to  the  use  of  labourers 
whose  feet  are  not  provided  with  shoes.  Hoes 
intended  for  tilling  the  ground,  instead  of  the 
plough  and  spade,  are  much  larger  and  heavier 
than  those  used  in  British  gardening,  and  are  raised 
much  higher,  and  brought  down  to  the  ground  with 
greater  force,  somewhat  like  the  pickaxe.  Hoes  for 
stirring  very  stiff  soils  are  sometimes  made  with 
prongs  instead  of  a  blade. 

In  the  improved  agriculture  of  the  present  day, 
implements  called  Horse-hoes  are  extensively  used. 
They  are  intended  for  purposes  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  thrust-hoe,  and  may  be  generally 
described  as  consisting  of  thrust-hoe  blades,  vari- 
ously modified,  and  attached  to  a  frame  in  order  to 
be  drawn  by  a  horse.  Various  contrivances  are 
employed  to  accommodate  the  blades  to  inequalities 
of  surface,  &c.  Horse-hoes  can  only  be  employed 
for  crops  sown  in  drills  ;  and  the  drills  must  be 
perfectly  parallel,  if  more  than  one  interval  is  to 
be  cleaned  and  stirred  at  once.  With  the  sowing 
machines  now  in  use,  however,  this  is  secured.  In 
turnip-husbandry,  a  horse-hoe  with  several  blades 
is  often  used  to  clear  away  the  weeds  from  one 
iutervaL 

HOE'S  MACHINE.    See  Printing. 

HOEVEIT,  Jan  Van  dek,  an  eminent  living 
Dutch  naturahst.  He  was  born  in  1801  at  Rotter- 
dam, and  after  studying  medicine  at  Leyden,  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  tiU  1835,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  professorship  of  zoology  in  the  university 
of  Leyden — an  ofiice  which  he  still  holds.  His 
most  important  work  is  his  Handhoek  der  Dier- 
hmde  (Leyden,  1827—1833,  in  2  vols.),  of  which 
a  second  edition,  entirely  recast,  appeared  in  1846 ; 
a  German  translation  was  published  in  1848 ;  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Professor  Clark  of  Cambridge, 
under  the  title  Handbook  of  Zoology,  was  issued, 
with  important  additions,  both  by  the  author  and 
the  editor,  in  1856—1858.  The  fact  that  most  of 
his  works  are  memoirs,  and  written  in  Dutch,  is  a 
great  check  to  their  general  perusal  by  English  and 
French  naturahsts. 

Jan  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  brother, 
CoBNBLins  Peuts  Van  der  Hoeven,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  and 
is  the  author  of  several  important  works,  amongst 
which  may  be  especially  mentioned  De  Historia 
Medicinm  (Leyden,  1842),  and  De  Historia  Morborum 
(Leyden,  1846). 

HOF,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  in  Upper  Franconia,  is  situated  in  a 
fniitful  district  on  the  Saale,  32  miles  north-east 
of  Bayreuth.  Besides  extensive  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  linen  and  wooUen  fabrics,  an  impor- 
tant transit  trade,  arising  from  its  position  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  railway  connecting 
that  country  with  Saxony,  is  here  carried  on.  Iron 
and  coal  mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
8550. 

HOFER,  Andreas,  the  patriotic  leader  of  the 
Tyrolese,  was  born  at  St  Leonard,  in  the  valley 
of  Passeyr,  22d  November  1767.  In  1796,  he  led 
a  body  of  Tyrolese  against  the  French  on  the  lake 
of  Garda;  in  1808,  secret  deputies,  among  whom 
was  H.,  arrived  at  Vienna,  to  represent  to  the 
Archduke  John  the  sufferings  of  the  peoiile,  and 
their  wish  to  be  reunited  to  Austria.  By  the  desire 
of  the  archduke,  Baron  von  Hormayr  sketched  for 
them  a  plan  of  an  insurrection,  which  met  with 
such  success  that,  in  three  days,  from  the  11th  to 
the  13th  of  April  1809,  nearly  the  whole  country 
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was  liberated.  Napoleon,  however,  was  victorious 
in  Austria,  and  at  once  marched  three  armies  to 
the  Tyrol,  to  subdue  the  rebellious  peasantry,  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  in  accordance 
with  the  armistice  of  Znaim  (July  12,  1809).  At 
first,  H.  concealed  himself  in  a  cave  in  the  valley  of 
Passeyr ;  but  when  Spechbaoher,  Joachim  Haspinger, 
a  Capuchin,  and  Peter  Mayer,  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  population,  renewed  the  defence  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  H.  issued  from 
his  retreat,  and  took  the  leadership  of  the  Tyrolese. 
At  the  battle  fought  on  the  12th  of  August  on  the 
Iselberg,  Leffebvre  was  driven  from  the  Tyrol.  H. 
continued  to  conduct  the  oivU  and  miUtaiy  admin- 
istration till  the  peace  of  Vienna  (14th  October). 
The  French  and  Bavarians  poured,  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  iato  the  country,  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  H.  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  conceal- 
ment. After  a  lapse  of  two  months,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  "•  priest  named 
Doxiay,  conveyed  to  Mantua,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  the  20th  February  1810.  His  family  were 
indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their  property  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  in  1819,  and  lus  son  ennobled. 
A  statue  of  H.,  executed  by  SchaUer,  was  erected 
in  18.34  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans,  at  Inns- 
bruck, near  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

HOFFMANN,  Feiedkich,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Halle  in  1660,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1742.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  he  lost  his  parents,  who  died  from 
typhus  fever,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  became 
deprived  by  a  fire  of  the  small  patrimony  that 
devolved  to  him.  Undismayed,  however,  by  these 
misfortimes,  he  repaired  in  1678  to  Jena,  to  study 
medicine,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Erfurt,  to 
become  a  pupil  of  the  distiaguished  chemist  Gaspard 
Cramer.  He  commenced  practice  at  Minden  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  had  influential  connections, 
and  where  in  a  very  short  time  he  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  After  a  residence  of  Httle  more 
than  two  years  in  Minden,  during  which  time  he 
visited  Holland  and  England,  he  removed  to  Halber- 
stadt.  In  1693,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
afterwards  king  of  Prussia,  appointed  H.  to  the 
professorship  of  medicine  in  the  newly  constituted 
university  of  Halle.  It  was  on  his  recormnendation 
that  the  celebrated  Stahl  (q.  v.),  who  had  been  his 
fellow-student  at  Jena,  and  subsequently  became 
his  great  rival,  was  appointed  one  of  his  colleagues. 
At  ihe  urgent  request  of  the  king,  he  subsequently 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  he  returned 
to  HaUe;  and  although  he  subsequently  attended 
the  king  at  Berlin  during  a  long  illness,  HaUe  was 
his  place  of  residence  during  the  remainder  of  his 
hfe. 

As  a  physician  and  a  medical  teacher,  H.  enjoyed 
a  celebrity  second  only  to  Boerhaave,  who  con- 
temporaneously occupied  the  chair  of  medicine  at 
Leyden.  It  is  unneoeaaary  here  to  enter  into  his 
special  doctrines,  which,  although  they  long  sur- 
vived his  time,  are  now  of  little  practical  value. 
Haller  asserts  that  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  secret  remedies,  one  of  which  (although 
its  composition  is  now  known)  is  still  designated 
Hoffmann's  Anodyne  Liquor  (q.  v.). 

Of  his  numerous  works,  the  greatest  is  his  Medi- 
cina  EationaMs  Systematica  (HaUe,  1718 — 1740,  9 
vols.  4to),  which  occupied  tiim  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  was  concluded  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
complete  works  have  gone  through  various  editions. 
His  Opera  Omnia  Pliysico-medica,  Deimo  JRemsa, 
Correcta  el  Aucta,  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1640, 


in  six  folio  volumes,  and  were  reprinted  after  his 
death  with  five  supplementary  volumes  of  previoiuily 
unpublished  Opuaaula.  These  were  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1745,  in  17  volumes  4to,  and  twice 
subsequently  at  Naples  on  a  stiU  larger  scale. 
^  HOFMANN,  August  Wilhelm,  F.R.S.,  a  dis- 
tinguished living  chemist,  bom  at  Giessen  in  1818. 
After  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
he  became  assistant  to  Liebig  in  the  Giessen  Labor- 
atory, and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  extra- 
ordinary professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
of  Bonn.  When  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry 
was  established  in  London  in  1845,  H.  was  recom- 
mended by  Liebig  as  highly  qualified  for  the  import- 
ant post  of  superintendent  to  the  new  institution. 
This  college,  which  has  since  merged  into  the  Labor- 
atory of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  is  stiU  under 
his  direction,  and  owes  much  of  its  high  character 
to  his  teaching  and  his  scientific  reputation. 

On  the  elevation  of  Professor  Graham  from  the_ 
post  of  chemist  to  the  Mint  to  the  office  of  master 
of  that  institution,  H.  was  appointed  his  successor. 
His  chemical  knowledge  has  been  applied  to  several 
important  practical  points,  amongst  which  may  bo 
especially  noticed  his  examination  of  the  waters  of 
Loudon,  conducted  by  order  of  government.  In 
conjunction  with  Dr  Beme  Jones,  he  has  edited  the 
later  editions  of  Fownes's  Manual  ofClvemietry.  His 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Annalen  der  GhemU 
und  Pharmade,  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  to  the  PhUosophicaZ  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  are  for  the  most  part, on  the  very 
highest  departments  of  organic  chemistry;  and  in 
1854  a  royal  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  his 
Memoirs  on  the  Molecular  Constitution  of  tlie  Organic 
Bases,  contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
and  the  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society.  H. 
is  how  president  of  the  Chemical  Society.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  these  researches  that  he  dis- 
covered in  coal-naphtha  aniline,  the  basis  of  the  new 
colours  mauve  and  magenta,  which  had  previously 
been  only  obtained  from  indigo.  His  latest  publica- 
tion (1862)  is  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Institution  on  these  two  popular  dyes. 

HOFFMANN'S  ANODYNE  LIQUOR  is  the 
old  name  for  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Sulphuric 
Etlier  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  ether,  alcohol,  and  ethereal  oil.  It  is  often 
prescribed  with  laudanum,  in  order  to  prevent  tha 
nausea  which  the  opium  preparations  frequently 
excite,  and  maybe  given  in  water,  unassociated  with 
anything  else,  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  in 
doses  varying  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

HO'FWYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  and  situated  six  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  been  long  famous 
as  the  seat  of  the  educational  and  agricultural 
institution  founded  here  by  the  late  M.  Fellenberg 
(q.  v.).  The  institution  is  now  carried  on  imder  the 
management  of  Dr  Edward  Miiller. 

HOG  (Sus),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  family  Suidce  (q.  v.).  The  neck  is 
carried  straight  forward  from  the  trunk,  and  is 
very  thick  and  strong.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and 
mostly  covered  with  stiff  bristles,  among  which  a 
short  curled  hair  is  often  also  found.  The  bristles 
of  the  back  of  the  neck  generally  become  a  mane  in 
wild  hogs,  and  particularly  in  the  males,  although, 
in  domestication,  this  tends  to  disappear.  The 
muzzle  is  elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  movable 
cartilaginous  (Esc,  furnished,  as  in  the  mole,  with 
a  special  small  bone,  and  used,  along  with  the  tusks, 
as  an  implement  for  turning  up  the  soil  in  search  of 
roots  and  other  food.  There  are  6  incisors,  2  canine 
teeth,  and  14  molars  in  each  jaw,  the  lower  incisors 
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projecting  forwards ;  the  canine  teeth  long  and 
strong,  projecting  and  curved,  becoming  formidable 
tusks  in  wild  boars,  and  large  and  powerful  even  in 
the  females  in  a  wild  state.  The  feet  have  each  four 
toes,  the  lateral  ones  small,  and  scarcely  touching 
the  groimd,  all  separately  hoofed.  The  taU  is  short. 
The  stomach  shews  mere  traces  of  division.  The 
food  is  chiefly  vegetable,  but  perhaps  n* animals  may 
more  properly  be  called  omnivorous  ;  and  although, 
even  in  a  wild  state,  hogs  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  beasts  of  prey,  they  'not  unfrequently, 
even  in  domestication,  kill  and  eat  small  animals 
that  come  in  their  way,  as  many  a  housewife  has 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  respect  to  chickens. — 
The  Common  Hog  {S.  scrofa)  appears  to  be  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  domesticated 
swine  were  found  by  the  first  navigators  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas.  The  wild  boar 
is  stiU  found  in  the  forests  of  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of  those  of 
Britain,  where  it  was  protected  by  game-laws  in 
the  10th  and  11th  centuries ;  but  at  what  time  it 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  wild  animal  in  Britain  is  uncer- 
tain. The  adult  males,  in  a  wild  state,  are  generally 
solitary ;  the  females  and  young  gregarious  ;  and 
when  assailed  by  wolves  or  other  beasts  of  prey, 
wUd  swine  defend  themselves  vigorously,  the  stronger 
animals  placing  themselves  in  the  front,  and  the 
weaker  seeking  shelter  in  the  rear.  The  chase  of 
the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of 
Europe  or  of  India,  particularly  when  carried  on 
without  the  rifle,  and  on  horseback  with  the  spear 
(' pig-sticking ').  The  speed  of  the  animal  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  chase  sometimes  extends  to 
six  or  seven  miles.  Although  the  use  of  its  flesh 
was  prohibited  to  the  Jews,  and  the  prohibition 
has  been  adopted  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  the 
hog  has  been  a  domesticated  animal  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  its  flesh  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  the  food  of  many  nations.  The  fecundity  of 
the  hog  is  great ;  with  proper  treatment,  it  will 
produce  two  Htters  annually,  generally  of  4 — 8  pigs 
each,  although  sometimes  there  are  as  many  as 
14  in  a  litter.  Vast  quantities  of  the  flesh  are 
consumed  in  various  forms  in  the  British  Islands 
and  North  America,  as  pork,  fresh  or  salted,  bacon, 
ham,  &c.  Brawn  (q.  v.)  is  an  esteemed  English 
luxury.  The  fat  of  the  hog,  which  is  produced  in 
a  thick  layer  under  the  skin,  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  of  various  use  under  the  name  of  Lakd 
(q.  v.).  The  skin  of  the  hog  is  made  into  leather, 
which  is  particularly  esteemed  .for  saddles.  The 
bristles,  particularly  of  the  wild  boar,  are  much 
used  for  brushmaking. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  domestic  hog, 
of  which  some  have  erect,  and  some  pendent  ears ; 
and  those  are  most  esteemed  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  departure  from  the  wild  type,  in  shorter  and 
less  powerful  limbs,  less  muscular  and  more  rounded 
forms,  &c.  The  Chinese  breed  and  the  Neapolitan 
have  laeen  of  great  use  in  the  crossing  and  improving 
of  the  breeds  commonly  reared  in  Britain,  giving 
rise  to  the  improved  white  and  black  breeds  respec- 
tively. Hogs  are  profitably  kept  wherever  there  is 
much  vegetable  refuse  on  which  to  feed  them,  as  by 
cottagers  having  gardens,  farmers,  millers,  brewers, 
&o.  They  are  often  allowed  to  roam  over  fallow 
ground,  which  they  grub  up  for  roots,  and  over 
stubble-flelds,  which  they  glean  very  thoroughly. 
They  are  also  fed  in  woods — an  ancient  practice — 
where  they  consume  acorns,  beechmast,  and  the 
Uke.  When  they  are  fed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
chiefly  on  animal  garbage,  their  flesh  is  less  palatable 
and  less  wholesome. 

The  hog  has  a  reputation  which  it  does  not 
deserve,  of  peculiar  filthiness  of  habits.    It  is  true 


that  it  wallows  in  the  mire,  as  the  other  pac/iyder- 
mata  also  do,  to  cool  itself  and  to  provide  itself 
with  a  protection  against  insects,  and  it  searches  for 
food  in  any  puddle ;  but  its  sleeping-place  is,  if 
possible,  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  too  common 
filthiness  of  pigsties  is  rather  the  fault  of  their 
owners  than  of  their  occupants ;  and  a  clean  and  di-y 
sleeping-place  is  of  great  importance  to  the  profitable 
keeping  of  hogs. 

The  hog  is  not  inferior  to  other  quadrupeos 
generally  in  intelligence.  It  can  be  easily  rendered 
very  tame  and  familiar.  Its  acuteness  of  scent  has 
been  turned  to  account  in  making  it  search  for 
truffles ;  and  an  instance  is  on  record  of  a  pig 
having  been  used  as  a  pointer,  in  which  service  it 
learned  to  acquit  itself  extremely  weE.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  the  use  of  the  hog  as  a  beast  of 
draught. 

The  forests  of  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea 
produce  a  species  or  variety  of  hog  {S.  Papuensis), 
more  widely  diiferent  from  the  common  hog  than 
its  breeds  are  from  one  another.  It  is  18  or  20 
inches  high,  with  short  ears,  and  very  short  tail. 
The  colour  is  mostly  brown.  The  Papuans  have  not 
properly  domesticated  this  animal,  although  they 
often  trap  the  young  ones  and  keep  them  till  ready 
to  be  killed  for  use.     The  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

The  Babyroussa  (q.  v.)  is  another  and  very  remark- 
able species  of  hog. 

The  Bosch  Varh,  or  Bush  Hog  of  South  Africa 
{Choiropotamus  Africanu^),  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  high,  covered  with  long  bristles ;  it  has 
projecting  tusks,  a  large  callous  protuberance  on 
each  cheek,  and  long  sharp  tufted  ears.  It  is 
gregarious,  subsists  chiefly  on  vegetable  food,  and 
makes  destructive  inroads  on  cultivated  flelds. 

HOG  PLUM,  SPANISH  PLUM,  and  BRAZI- 
LIAN PLUM,  names  given  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  tropical  countries  to  the  fruit  of  certain 
species  of  Spondias.  The  genus  Spondias  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  AnaA:ardiacece,  or,  according 
to  some  botanists,  to  a  small  order  called  Spoii' 
diacae,  differing   from  Anacardiacece  in   the  want 


Hog  Plum. 

of  a  resinous  juice,  and  in  the  drupe  having  a  nut 
with  2 — 5  cells  and  seeds,  instead  of  one  cell 
and  one  seed.  The  species  of  Spondias  are  trees 
and  shrubs  with  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  a 
terminal  leaflet,  and  flowers  in  racemes  or  panicles. 
Some  of  them  produce  very  pleasant  fruits,  among 
which  may  be  reckoned  S.  purpurea  and  S.  liOea ; 
the  species  generally  called  Hog  Plum  in  the 
West  Indies,  because  they  are  a  common  food  of 
hogs,  wljich  revel  in  their  abundance.  S.  pur- 
purea has  fruit  about  an  inch  in  length,  ovate  or 
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oblong,  purple  or  variegated  with  yellow  ;  the  pulp 
yellow,  -with  a  peculiar  bixt  agreeable  acid  and 
aromatic  taste.  The  fruit  of  8.  luberosa,  called 
Imbuzeibo  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry,  oblong,  yellowish, 
with  a  leathery  slcin  and  sweetish  acid  pulp.  A 
much  esteemed  Brazilian  dish  is  prepared  of  milk, 
curds,  sugar,  and  the  pulp  of  this  fruit,  from  which 
also  a  refreshing  beverage  is  made  for  use  in  fevers. 
The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  round 
black  tubers — about  eight  inches  in  diameter — 
which  it  produces  on  its  widely  spreading  roots, 
and  which  are  very  ceEnlar,  and  fuU  of  water. 
They  are  evidently  intended  for  the  wants  of  the 
tree  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  often  dug  out  by 
travellers  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  of  which  each 
tuber  yields  about  a  pmt. — Closely  allied  to  Spondias 
is  the  genus  Poupartia,  to  which  belongs  the  Vi  or 
Tahiti  Apple,  formerly  Spondias  dulcis,  a  very  fine 
fruit  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

HOG  EAT,  or  HUTIA  {Capromys),  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  family  Muridce,  differing  from 
rats  in  having  four  grinders  on  each  side  in  each 
jaw,  with  flat  crowns.  The  tail  is  round  and  slightly 
hairy,  and  is  used  for  support  in  sitting  erect,  as 
by  kangaroos,  and  for  aid  in  climbing  trees,  in  which 
these  animals  are  very  expert.  Tney  make  much 
use  of  their  fore-paws,  as  of  hands.  Their  food  is 
entirely  vegetable.  They  are  natives  of  Cuba,  where 
they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods.  They 
were  much  used  as  food  by  the  aborigines.  The 
best  known  species  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit. 

HOGARTH,  William,  a  celebrated  painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  London  in  the  year  1697, 
served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  silversmith  in 
Cranboume  Street,  named  Ellis  Gamble,  and  next 
studied  for  some  time  under  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
the  historical  painter,  but  not  with  any  marked 
success.  About  1720,  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  his 
lirst  employment  was  to  engrave  coats  of  arms, 
crests,  shop-bills,  &c.,  after  which  he  undertook  to 
execute  plates  for  booksellers,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  prints  illustrative  of  Hudibras  (Lond.  1726). 
He  now  tried  his  hand  at  portrait-painting,  and 
soon  had  ample  employment,  though  he  never  cared 
anything  for  this  branch  of  art  In  1730,  he 
married  (clandestinely)  a  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  and  soon  after  began  to  display  his 
extraordinary  talent  for  representing  in  pictures  the 
follies  and  vices  of  his  time.  In  1733,  appeared  his 
'  Harlot's  Progress,'  a  series  of  six  pictures,  which, 
like  his  other  works,  were  engraved  by  himself.  It 
was  these  engravings,  and  not  the  original  paint- 
ings, that  made  H.  a  rich  man,  and  enabled  him  to 
keep  his  carriage  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  The 
'Harlot's  Progress'  was  followed  by  other  moral 
histories  and  satirical  representations  of  vice  and 
folly,  such  as  '  The  Rake's  Progress,'  published  in 
eight  engravings,  'Southwark  Fair,'  'A  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation,'  '  The  Distressed  Poet,'  and 
'  StrolSng  Actresses  in  a  Barn.'  The  success  of  these 
was  great,  and  inspired  H.  with  the  belief  that  he 
could  also  win  a  reputation  as  an  historical  painter. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  he  recovered 
from  his  delusion,  and  returned  to  the  path  which 
nature  had  appointed  him.  In  1741,  he  published 
'The  Enraged  Musician ;'  in  1745,  'Marriage  5,  la 
Mode,'  in  a  series  of  six  engravings,  the  pictures 
for  which  were  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery ; 
and  in  1748,  '  The  March  to  Finchley.'  In  1753,  he 
published  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  a  work  which 
excited  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  and  H.  is 
generally  held  to  be  erroneous  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives.  In  1755  appeared  'Four 
Prints  of  an  Election;'  and  in  1762,  'The  Times,' 
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a  cutting  satire  upon  Pitt.  He  died  in  1764, 
and  was  buried  at  Chiswiok,  where  a  handsome 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an 
inscription  by  his  friend  Garrick.  In  the  technical 
part  of  his  art,  H.  was  long  thought  not  to  have 
excelled,  but  modern  opinion  is  more  favourable  in 
this  respect.  There  has  never,  however,  been  any 
but  one  opinion  regarding  the  greatness  of  his 
thought  and  invention,  and  his  deep  insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  his  time  and  country.  The 
moral  of  his  satire  is  always  stem,  true,  and 
unmistakable.  A  handsome  edition  of  his  works 
from  the  original  plates,  retouched  by  Heath,  was 
published  by  Nichols  (3  vols.  Lond.  1820—1822)  ; 
others  appeared  at  Leipsic  (1831 — 1835  ;  3d.  edit. 
1841),  and  at  Stuttgart  (1839—1840). 

HOGG,  James,  a  Scottish  poet,  was  born  in  the 
district  known  as  the  Forest  of  Ettrick,  in  Selkirk- 
shire, in  1772,  and  was  at  school  for  two  or  three 
winters  before  he  reached  the  age  of  eight.  At 
that  early  age,  he  entered  upon  the  occupation  of 
shepherd.  His  first  song  appeared  anonymously 
in  1801,  and  having  gone  shortly  after  to  sell  his 
employer's  sheep  in  Edinburgh,  he  threw  off  1000 
copies  of  verses  which  he  had  written.  In  the  same 
summer,  Scott  visited  the  Ettrick  Forest  in  search 
of  materials  for  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  when  H. 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  placed  in  his  possession 
a  number  of  ballads,  taken  down  from  the  reci- 
tation of  persons  resident  in  the  district,  which 
appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Minstrelsy, 
in  1803.  In  the  same  year,  he  published  The 
Mountain  Bard,  the  proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  two  prizes  for  essays  he  received  from  the 
Highland  Society,  amounted  to  £300.  With  this 
sum  he  took  a  farm,  which  proved .  a  disastrous 
speculation.  In  1810,  he  began  a  course  of  regular 
authorship.  In  1813,  his  poem  The  Queen's  Wake 
appeared.  In  1814,  he  married;  and  although  he 
afterwards  went  to  live  on  a  farm  given  to  hmi  by 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  he  busied  himself  more  with 
books  and  booksellers  than  with  sheep  and  grazing. 
His  pen  was  profitable,  which  was  more  than  he 
could  bring  his  farm  to  he.  He  died  at  Altrive, 
on  the  21st  November  1835.  His  works  are  numer- 
ous, comprising,  in  addition  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, Madoc  of  the  Moor,  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun, 
The  Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,  Queen  Hynde,  The 
Border  Oarland  ;  and  some  songs  of  great  beauty. 
He  also  wrote  extensively  in  prose.  His  prose 
works  are — The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  Winter 
Evening  Tales,  The  Three  Perils  of  Man,  The  Tliree 
Perils  of  Woman,  The  Altrive  Tales,  a  volume  of 
Lay  Sermons,  and  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

After  Burns,  H.  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
peasant-poet  which  Scotland  has  produced.  His 
finest  work,  both  in  conception  and  finish,  is  Tfie 
Queen's  Wake.  The  general  flow  of  the  poem  is 
lively  and  harmonious,  while  in  one  portion,  that  of 
'  Kilmeny,'  the  reader  seems  to  hear  '  the  horns  of 
Elfland  faintly  blowing;'  and  in  another,  'The 
Witch  of  Fife,'  he  is  introduced  into  the  weirdest 
witch  and  wizard  world.  His  prose  works  are  very 
unequal,  but  they  occasionally  display  great  humour, 
and  always  abound  in  graphic  description. 

HOGMANA'Y,  or  HAGMENA,  a,  word  of 
doubtful  derivation,  applied  in  the  north  of  England 
and  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  New  Year's  Eve.  See 
New  Year.  It  is  customary  for  persons  to  go,  on 
'Hogmanay  night,'  from  door  to  door,  asking  in 
rude  rhymes  for  cakes  and  cheese  (and  sometimes 
for  money),  on  receiving  which  they  pass  on  to  the 
next  house. 

HO'GSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  capacity. 
For  wine,  it  was  equivalent  to  63  gallons ;  for  ale 
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and  beer,  to  54  gallons.  In  the  United  States,  it  is 
still  used  as  a  measure  for  Hqmds,  equivalent  to  63 
gallons  ;  but  when  used  for  tobacco,  it  varies  in 
different  states  from  about  750  to  1200  lbs. 

HOGXJE,  Cape  La.    See  Cape  La  Hogub. 

HOHBKLI'ITDBN',  a  village  in  Upper  Saxony, 
with  250  inhabitants,  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
there  by  Moreau  over  the  Archduke  John,  3d  Decem- 
ber 1800.  After  the  expiration  of  the  armistice 
concluded  at  Paersdorf,  on  the  13th  November, 
Moreau's  army  took  up  a  position  on  the  plateau 
between  the  Isar  and  the  Inn,  and  the  Austrian 
army,  under  the  Archduke  John,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Inn.  The  Austrian  main  body  advanced 
amidst  drifting  snow,  and  attacked  the  divisions 
of  Grgnier  and  Grouchy  with  the  utmost  fury ;  but 
the  French  receiving  considerable  reinforcements 
under  Ney,  the  assailants  were  driven  back ;  and 
being  attacked  in  the  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
The  victory  was  likewise  decided  at  other  points 
in  favour  of  the  French,  who  were  only  prevented 
from  pursuing  the  vanquished  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
short  winter  day.  The  Austrians  had  8000  men 
killed  and  woimded,  11,000  made  prisoners,  including 
ISO  officers  and  100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  French 
had  5000  men  killed  and  wounded.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  battle,  the  negotiations  between  the 
belligerent  powers  were  resumed,  and  shortly  after 
ended  in  the  peace  of  LungviUe. 

HD'HENSTAtTFElS",  a  German  princely  house, 
which  kept  possession  of  the  imperial  throne  from 
1138  to  1254.  The  founder  of  the  family  was 
Frederick  von  Buren,  who  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  c,  and  assumed  the  name  of  H.  from  a 
castle  of  that  name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  Hohenstauten  Berg 
(2240  feet),  a  hDl  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  30  miles  below  Stuttgart.  A  son  of  his  was 
the  Chevalier  Frederick  von  Staufen,  Lord  of  H., 
who  steadfastly  supported  the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
and  in  return  received  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  Duke 
Frederick,  at  his  death  in  1105,  left  two  sons — 
Frederick  II.,  the  One-eyed,  and  Konrad ;  the  former 
was  immediately  confirmed  in  Swabia  by  Henry 
v.;  and  in  1112  the  latter  received  the  duchy  of 
Franconia.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  his  family 
estates  fell  to  the  House  of  H. ;  and  Lothaire  of 
Saxony  was  elected  as  his  successor  in  the  empire. 

On  Lothaire's  accession,  he  revoked  the  grants 
made  by  previous  emperors  to  the  House  of  H.,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  a  furious  war,  in  which  Duke 
Frederick  (his  brother  Konrad  being  absent  in  the 
Holy  Land)  had  to  encounter,  single-handed,  the 
whole  power  of  the  emperor,  the  House  of  Zahringen, 
and  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
After  Konrad's  return,  fortune  at  first  seemed  to 
favour  the  brothers,  but  in  1135  they  were  com- 
pelled to  implore  the  emperor's  forgiveness.  They 
were  then  put  in  possession  of  all  their  estates. 
Konrad,  in  1138,  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany, 
under  the  title  of  Konrad  III.  The  succeeding 
emperors  of  this  family  were  Frederic  I.  (q.  v.) 
(1152—1190),  Henry  VL  (1190—1197),  Philip  L 
(1198— 1208),  Frederic  IL  (q.  v.)  (1212—1251),  and 
Konrad  IV.  (1251—1254). 

HO'HEN'STEIN,  a  small  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  situated  12  mUes 
north-east  of  Zwickau.  Woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  goods,  and  machinery,  are  the  principal  items 
of  manufacture.     Pop.  5380. 

HOHENZO'LLERH',  a  province  of  Prussia, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Wlirtemberg  and 
Baden.    Sujjerficial  area  about  480  square  miles ; 


pop.  (1858)  64,235.  The  territory,  whose  surface 
is  generally  mountainous,  is  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Sigmaringen  and  Hechingen,  which  rank 
as  mediatised  principalities.  The  seat  of  provincial 
government  is  at  Sigmaringen.  H.  is  watered  by 
the  Neckar  and  some  of  its  affluents,  and  by 
the  Danube,  which  crosses  it;  it  is  also  traversed 
by  the  eastern  offshoots  of  the  mountain-ranges 
of  the  Black  Forest,  the  Rauhe  Alb,  and  the  Hart 
The  moimtain  valleys  are  productive,  and  yield  an 
abundance  of  fruit  and  com,  and  flax  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  exportation ;  the  forests  abound  in 
fine  timber ;  there  are  iron  mines  in  some  of  the 
mountain  districts,  which  also  yield  srpsum,  salt, 
and  coal.  The  principal  branches  of  industry  are 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
manufacture  of  toys  and  other  articles  in  wood. 

The  population  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Eoman  CathoHo  religion,  and  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Freiburg.  There  is  a 
Catholic  college  at  Hechingen. 

The  HohenzoUern  family  traces  its  descent  from 
Count  ThassUo,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  c,  and  founded  a  castle  near  Hechingen,  on 
the  ZoUem  heights,  whence  his  descendants  derived 
their  patronymic.  About  1165  the  first  separation 
took  place,  Frederic  IV.  founding  the  elder  or 
Swabian,  and  Konrad  I.  the  younger  or  Franconian 
line.  The  elder  line  was  subdivided,  in  1576,  into 
the  branches  of  H.  Hechingen  and  H.  Sigmaringen. 
Frederic  VT.,  the  representative  of  the  younger 
line,  in  1415  received  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
the  investiture  of  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg, 
thus  founding  the  present  reigning  dynasty  of 
Prussia.  The  two  branches  of  the  elder  line 
continued  unbroken  till  1849,  when,  in  accordance 
with  a  family  compact  formed  in  1821,  which 
declared  the  king  of  Prussia  chief  of  the  joint 
Houses,  the  reigning  princes  of  H.  Hechingen  and 
H.  Sigmaringen  ceded  their  respective  rights  and 
principalities  to  that  monarch,  who  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  pension  of  15,000  thalers  to  the 
former,  and  one  of  25,000  thalers  to  the  latter. 
The  princes  were  to  retain  their  estates  and  bear 
the  title  of  Highness,  but  were  to  exercise  no  act 
of  sovereignty. 

HOKIA'NGA,  a  river  of  New  Zealand,  enters  the 
Southern  Ocean  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North 
Island — its  mouth  being  in  lat.  35°  30'  S.,  and  long. 
173°  26'  E.  This  point  is  almost  the  antipodes  of 
Tangier,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

HOLBACH,  Pattl  Heinrich  Dietrich,  Baron 
Von,  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th  c,  was 
bom  of  wealthy  parents,  at  Heidelsheim,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1723.  At  an  early  age,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  21st  June  1789.  As 
H.  was  remarkable  for  his  agreeable  social  qualities 
and  kept  a  good  table,  the  most  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers  of  the  day,  such  as  Condorcet,  Diderot, 
Duclos,  Helvetius,  Kaynal,  Rousseau,  Buffon,  &e.| 
were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  his  house.  The 
■(vitty  Abbg  GaHaui  called  H.  the  maUre  d'hdtel  of 
philosophy.  Here  speculation,  it  is  said,  was  carried 
to  such  daring  lengths,  that  Buffon,  D'Alembert 
and  Rousseau  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the 
circle.  H.  was  the  zealous  champion  of  naturalism 
and  contended  not  only  against  Christianity! 
but  agamst  every  positive  rehgion.  His  principal 
work  13  the  Systems  de  la  Nature  (published 
in  1770).  In  this  work,  the  author  endeavours  to 
expound  the  natural  principles  of  morality,  and  to 
mvestigate  the  origin  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
on  virtue  and  vice.  He  discusses  the  majoms  of 
rehgious  morality,  and  takes   a   rapid  survey   of 
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social  and  savage  life.  He  touclies  on  the  80-caIIed 
'  social  compact,'  and  in  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions tries  to  prove,  among  other  things,  that  self- 
interest  is  the  ruling  motive  of  man,  and  that  God 
is  only  an  ideal  being,  created  by  kings  and  priests. 
The  materialism  of  the  French  philosophes  of  the 
18th  c  is  nowhere  more  pernicious  and  paltry  than 
in  the  -writings  of  Holbach.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  his  life  was  better  than  his  books.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  heart,  and  in  spite  of  his  theory,  of 
most  unselfish  benevolence.  When  the  Jesuits  fell 
into  disgrace  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  H., 
though  ne  hated  their  system,  and  had  written 
against  them  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  made 
bis  house  an  asylum  for  his  old  foes  when  the  clouds 
gathered  round  them. 

-HOLBEIN,  Hans,  the  Younger,  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  German  art,  was  born  at  Griin- 
stadt  in  1497.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art 
from  his  father,  Hans  Holbein  the  Elder,  also 
a  painter  of  great  merit  (born  1450,  died  1526). 
When  little  more  than  16  years  of  age,  he  adorned 
several  houses  and  churches  at  Basel  -with  por- 
traits, frescoes,  and  altar-pieces.  Tradition  has 
preserved  many  of  his  droU  sayings,  and  his  life 
IS  as  rich  in  anecdotes  as  those  of  the  greatest 
Italian  painters.  H.  growing  tired  of  Basel,  Erasmus, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  irregular  course 
of  life,  introduced  bim  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
kept  him  employed  in  England  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  then  in-yited  Henry  VIII.  to  view 
the  pictures.  Henry,  surprised  and  delighted, 
exclaimed  :  '  Is  the  artist  still  alive,  and  is  he  to  be 
had  for  money  ?'  More  presented  H.  to  the  king, 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and  rewarded 
him  liberally.  H.  continued  to  reside  in  England, 
highly  esteemed  and  fully  employed,  till,  in  1554, 
he  died  of  the  plague.  Though  chiefly,  and  at 
many  periods  of  his  life  almost  exclusively,  a 
portrait-painter,  in  this  style  he  stands  on  a  level 
with  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  takes  preced- 
ence of  all  his  German  contemporaries.  His  por- 
traits are  not  ideals,  but  nature  apprehended  in  its 
most  intellectual  features ;  the  execution  is  rich  and 
perfect.  To  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  belong 
his  most  celebrated  paintings,  including  '  The  Last 
Supper,'  '  The  Dance  of  Death,'  several  pictures 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  two  famous  portraits  of 
courtesans,  &c.  At  a  later  period,  his  execution  is 
slighter,  and  his  style  of  colouring  not  entirely 
free  from  the  mannerism  of  those  Flemish  painters 
who  had  studied  in  Italy.  Some  splendid  and 
able  portraits  by  H.,  belonging  to  this  period, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  at  Longford  and  Windsor  Castles. 
Eighty-seven  sketches  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  by  H.  are  stiU  extant. 
His  '  Dance  of  Death,'  the  iUustrationa  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  three  sets  of  alphabet  initials, 
would  certainly  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
first  wood-engravers,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
not  merely  designed,  but  like-wise  engraved  by  him. 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  the 
question  remains  undecided  at  the  present  day.  A 
selection  from  H.'s  pictures  in  the  library  at  Basel 
were  published  in  lithographs  in  1829,  by  Birmanu 
and  Sons  at  Basel. — Compare  Hans  Holbein  der 
Jiingere  (Berlin,  1827). 

HOLBERG,  Ltovig,  the  creator  of  modem 
Danish  literature,  and  not  only  the  earhest,  but 
the  -wittiest  and  best  -writer  of  light  comedy  in 
Denmark,  was  born  in  1684  at  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
at  the  period  when  the  latter  country  formed  part 
of  the  Danish  dominions.     The  ten  years  -which 


succeeded  his  appointment,  in  1718,  as  professor  of 
metaphysics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  had  studied  -with  the  original  intention  of  entering 
the  church,  embrace  the  most  active  literary  period 
of  his  life ;  for  during  that  time  he  composed  his 
various  satirico-heroic  poems  and  romances,  and  the 
greater  number  of  his  numerous  comedies,  which 
are  stiU  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  the  best 
productions  of  their  kind  in  the  Danish  language. 
The  creation  of  a  national  theatre  in  1722  by  King 
Frederick  IV.,  who  sent  for  French  actors  to 
teach  Danish  players  the  art  of  declamation,  had 
led  H.  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  -writing,  and 
the  success  which  attended  the  attempt  was  speedily 
followed  by  others  still  more  felicitous.  Wealth 
and  honours  poured  in  upon  him  as  he  advanced  in 
years;  and  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility  in  1746. 
He  died  in  1754,  bequeathing  his  property  to  the 
Danish  Eoyal  Military  Academy  of  Soroe.  H.'s 
coUeoted  works  were  published  in  27  volumes  octavo 
at  Copenhagen  in  1826 ;  and  in  1842,  an  association 
was  established  in  that  city  for  the  be-tter  editing 
of  his  -writings,  the  dramatic  portion  of  which  was 
edited  by  Liebenberg  in  1843 — 1847. 

H.'s  first  satirico-heroic  poem  of  Peder  Paars 
(1719),  and  his  Niels  Klims  underjordishe  Meise 
(1741),  which  appeared  originally  in  Latin,  but 
which  was  speedily  translated  into  several  modem 
languages,  rank  among  his  best  productions,  although 
among  his  numerous  comedies  there  are  many  that 
have  enjoyed  an  almost  equal  popularity.  Of  these 
we  may  instance  as  especially  notable  for  their 
broad  humour  and  truth  to  nature.  Den  politiske 
Kandestoeber,  Jeppe  paa  Byerget,  Den  Stundeeloese, 
and  Julestuen. 

HO'LCUS.     See  Son  Geass. 

HOLD  is  that  interior  compartment  of  a  vessel 
throughout  her  length  which  is  nearest  to  the  keel. 
From  the  lowermost  deck  it  extends  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ship  ;  it  is  always  below  the  water- 
line,  and  dependent  on  the  hatchways  for  ventil- 
ation and  what  httle  natural  light  it  obtains.  In 
merchant-vessels,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cargo 
is  stored  in  the  hold ;  in  men-of-war,  it  contains  the 
bread-room,  filled  with  pro-visions,  the  water-tanks 
for  the  supply  of  the  ship's  company,  and  almost  all 
miscellaneous  stores,  such  as  spare  masts,  sails, 
blocks,  &c.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  hold  is 
subdi-irided  into  several  sections  by  bulk-heads.  The 
after-liold  lies  abaft  the  main-mast,  the  main-hold 
just  before  the  same  mast,  and  the  fore-hold  is  from 
the  bow  nearly  to  the  main  hatchway. 

HOLDING,  the  term  in  Scotch  Law  used  to 
denote  the  manner  in  which  heritable  estate  is 
holden,  corresponding  to  the  English  Tenure  (q.  v.). 
All  the  land  in  Scotland  is  presumed  to  be  holden  of 
the  cro-wn  as  the  superior,  and  all  persons  who  hold 
the  lands  are  called  vassals.  The  great  proprietors 
are  called  crown-vasaals,  and  the  little  proprietors, 
who  generally  hold  under  the  cro-wn-vassals,  are 
called  vassals.  The  chief  holding  is  called  feu-hold- 
ing, which  means  that  the  vassal  holds  the  land  for 
ever,  subject  to  a  feu-duty  or  annual  payment  in 
money  or  ^ain  to  the  superior.  Each  vassal  can 
carve  out  his  land  into  smaller  feus,  and  sell  them 
to  sub-vassals,  to  whom  he  stands  in  the  relation  of 
a  superior,  and  so  on  to  infinity.  This  is  not  a  mere 
form,  but  enters  into  the  substance  of  land  trans- 
fers, and  entails  great  expense  on  all  landholders, 
because  each  vassal  must  always  have  his  title  com- 
plete, which  means  he  must  pay  up  the  little  dues 
and  perquisites  which  constantly  result  out  of  this 
feudal  principle  to  his  superior.  In  England,  this 
practioe  of  subinfeudation  was  put  a  stop  to  by  18 
Edw.  I.,  and  now  most  of  the  land  in  England  is 
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LeU.  in  freehold,  whioh  means  that  each  owner  is 
entire  master  of  his  laud,  and  pays  fees  or  perqui- 
sites to  nobody,  not  even  to  the  croivn.  Besides 
feu-holding  in  Scotland  there  is  blench- holding,  which 
means  a  holding  where  the  payment  is  nominal. 
Formerly,  there  were  also  ward-holding  and  Morti- 
fication (q.  v.),  the  latter  being  the  holding  by 
which  churches  and  reheious  houses  were  held. 
There  is  also  burgage-holoing,  applicable  to  lands 
within  Burghs  (q.  v.),  and  the  transfer  of  burgage 
tenements  has  been  lately  put  on  a  similar  footing 
to  other  tenements. 

HOLDING  OVER,  a  phrase  in  EngUsh  Law, 
meaning  that  a  tenant,  after  a  regular  notice  to 
quit,  or  the  end  of  his  term,  stUl  refuses  to  quit, 
and  holds  over.  In  such  a  case,  the  tenancy  is  held 
to  be  renewed  on  the  same  terms  from  year  to  year, 
if  the  landlord  chooses  not  to  enforce  the  quitting ; 
but  if  the  tenant  himself  gave  the  notice  to  quit,  or 
the  landlord  demands  possession  at  the  expiration 
of  his  notice,  and  then  the  tenant  refuses  to  quit, 
he  is  thereafter  liable  to  double  rent,  or  double  value 
according  as  the  notice  to  quit  came  from  the  tenant 
oc  the  landlord.  In  Scotland,  this  renewal  of  the 
contract  is  called  Tacit  Belocation  (q.  v.) ;  but  no 
liability  to  double  rent  is  incurred. 

HOLIDAY,  in  Law,  means  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday,  and  any  other  day  appointed  for  a  pubhc 
fast  and  thanksgiving.  There  are  other  holidays 
usual  in  public  offices  and  courts  of  law.  When  a 
bill  of  exchange  falls  due  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day,  or  Good  Friday,  payment  must  be  made  the 
day  previous.  In  Scotland,  however,  Christmas  Day 
and  Good  Friday  are  not  treated  as  holidays.  In 
England,  the  courts  excuse  a  man  for  not  giving 
notice  of  dishonour  of  bills  of  exchange  not  only  on 
Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  Day,  but  also 
even  on  the  festival  days  of  his  own  religion ;  and 
though  there  has  been  no  decision  in  Scotland  on 
the  subject,  the  same  rule  wo\ild  no  doubt  be  applied 
to  fast-days  prescribed  by  different  sects,  and  a 
notice  sent  on  the  day  following  would  suffice.  But 
as  a  general  rule,  and  in  all  other  respects,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  no  sect,  established  or  unestab- 
hshed,  nor  any  court  or  public  body,  has  any  power 
whatever  to  declare  a  holiday  which  has  any  legal 
effect,  or  which  can  bind  the  public  or  the  rights 
of  third  parties.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament 
has  that  effect,  and  not  even  a  proclamation  of  the 
Crown  would  be  sufficient.  Hence  it  is  that  when 
a  solemn  national  fast  is  proclaimed,  which  is  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  a  Sunday,  it  requires 
a  special  act  of  parhament  to  make  it  binding  on 
the  pubhc  in  matters  of  business. 

HOLINSHBD,  Eathael,  an  Enghsh  chronicler, 
was  bom  of  a  Cheshire  family,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  c,  and  died  between  1578  and  1582.  The 
work  by  which  he  is  remembered  is  entitled  The 
Chronicles  of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Irelande 
(2  vols.  fol.  Loud.  1577).  This  edition— the  first— is 
known  as  the  '  Shakspeare '  edition,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  supplied  the  great  dramatist  with 
materials  for  his  historical  plays.  It  contained  some 
passages  disagreeable  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
were  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  1587.  A 
modern  edition,  in  6  vols.,  was  published  in  1807 — 
1808,  vrith  the  '  disagreeable  passages '  restored.  H., 
although  the  principal,  was  not  the  only  author  of 
these  Chronicles.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labours, 
among  others,  by  WiUiam  Harrison,  who  wrote  the 
historical  descriptions  of  the  island  of  Britain ;  and 
by  Richard  Stanihurst,  who  contributed  an  account 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  to  which  John  Hooker 
added  the  '  Conquest  of  Ireland  '  (a  translation  from 
the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis).    H.  has  always 


been  a  great  favourite  with  black-letter  scholars, 
and  has  been  freely  used  by  modern  historians. 

HOLKAE,  the  name   of  a  powerful  Mahratta 
family,  the  members  of  which  have  at  various  times 
been   formidable    enemies   to   the  British    empire 
in  Hindustan.     The  founder   of   the  family  was 
MuLHAR    Eao    Holkae,  who.  was    born   in   the 
Deocan,   1693,  and  having   gained   by  his  valour 
the  favour  of  the  Peishwah,  obtained  from  him  the 
western  half  of  Malwah,  with  Indore  for  his  capital. 
In  1761,  he  joined  the  great  league  of  the  prmces 
of  Hindustan,  formed  to  bar  the  progress  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Durani,   and   was   present   at  the  battle   of 
Paniput,  14th  January  1761 ;  but  as  he  fled  shortly 
after  the  battle  had  commenced,  he  was  suspected 
of  treason.     H.  was  the  only  Mahratta  chief  of  note 
who  returned  from  that  dreadful  slaughter.      He 
died   in   1768,   and  was    succeeded   by   his   niece, 
Aylah-Baee,  who   resigned  the   military  power  to 
ToKHAGi  Holkak.  On  his  death  in  1797,  his  natural 
son,  Jeswtjnt  Bag  Holkab,  a  man  able,  brave,  and 
unscrupulous,  seized  Indore,  but  was  driven  out  by 
Scindia.      Such,  however,  was   H.'s   reputation  for 
energy  and    ability,   that    part    of    the  victorious 
army  deserted  to  him,  with  whom,  and  his  own 
troops,  he   obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Scindia 
and  the  Peishwah  (October  1802).    After  fighting  a 
long  time  against  the  British  with  varying  success, 
he  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace,  and  died  insane, 
October  20,  1811.    His  son,  Mulhae  Eao  Holkar 
II.,  a  minor  nine  years  old,  succeeded,  and  in  1817 
declared  war  against   the  British,   but   his    army 
was  totally  routed  at  Mahedpore,  21st  December; 
whereupon  he   sent  offers   of   peace,   which   were 
accepted,  and  an  English  residency  was  established 
at  Indore  in  January  1818.      He  died  in   1833. 
Martujtd  Rao  Holkae,  Hueei  Eao  Holkab,  and 
KuMDl  Eao  Holkae,  successively  ruled  after  him  ; 
but  the  last  of  these  dying  without  heirs,  the  East 
India  Company  assumed  the  right  of  nominating 
Mxjlkeeji  Eao  Holkar,  who  was  educated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and  who 
has  displayed  great   ability  since  he  assimied  the 
reins  of  government  in  1852.     On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  mutiny  in  1857,  he  took  the  field  in  support 
of   the  British,   but   the    refractory  behaviour    of 
his   troops   prevented  his  rendering  any  effective 
assistance. 

HOLLAND,  Lord,  Hjenry  Eichaed  Fox,  Vas- 
sall-Hollajjd,  third  baron,  F.E.S.,  an  Enghsh 
statesman,  was  descended  from  Henry  Fox,  first 
baron,  secretary  of  state  to  George  II.  H.  was  bom 
at  Winterslow  House,  Wilts,  in  1773,  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  second 
baron,  in  1774.  He  went  to  Eton,  and  thence  to 
Christ  Church.  He  was  trained  for  public  life  by 
his  celebrated  uncle,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  January 
1798.  After  the  death  of  Mr  Fox,  H.  held  the  post 
of  lord  privy  seal  in  the  GrenvUle  ministry  for  a  few 
months.  He  then  shared  the  long  banishment  of 
the  Whigs  from  the  councUs  of  their  sovereign. 
During  this  long  and  dreary  interval,  H.,  to  use  the 
language  of  Maoaulay  (who  has  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  memory),  was  the  '  constant  protector 
of  all  oppressed  races  and  persecuted  sects.'  He 
held  unpopular  opinions  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
France,  and  signed  a  protest  against  the  detention 
of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
laboured  to  amehorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
code ;  made  manful  war,  though  a  West  India  planter, 
on  the  slave  trade ;  threw  his  whole  heart,  though 
a  landowner,  into  the  struggle  against  the  Corn 
Laws  ;  and  although  by  rank  and  breeding  an  aris- 
tocrat, laboured  incessantly  to  extend  and  confirm 
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the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  In  1830,  he 
became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a 
member  of  the  reform  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
these  posts  he  also  held  in  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
He  died  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  October  22, 
1840.  In  his  ample  person  and  expressive  features, 
he  resembled  his  celet>rated  uncle. 

HO'LLAND,  a  name  frequently  applied  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.  t.),  although  in  the 
strictest  sense  it  is  applicable  only  to  the  provinces 
of  North  and  South  Holland  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  New,  the  name  foifmerly  applied  to 
the  island  or  continent  of  Australia  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  Parts  op.    See  Lincolnshire. 

HOLLAND,  North,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  52°  10*  and  53° 
18'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  30'  and  5°  20'  E.  long.  Area, 
955-66  square  miles,  and  population  (1861),  524,336. 
North  H.  consists  of  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  main- 
land at  its  southern  extremity,  and  of  the  islands 
of  Wieringen,  Texel,  and  Vlieland,  lying  at  its 
northern  extremity.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Zuider 
Zee.  The  surface  is  marshy,  and  in  many  places 
lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  whose  encroach- 
ments it  is  protected  by  enormous  dykes,  while 
canals  intersect  and  drain  it  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Amstel,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  is  situated  Amsterdam  (q.  v.).  The  most 
considerable  of  the  many  canals  is  the  Grand  Ship 
Canal.    See  Amsterdam. 

The  Haarlem  Lake  (q.  v.),  which  once  formed  so 
remarkable  a  feature  of  the  country,  has  been 
drained  and  converted  into  productive  lands,  but 
there  stUl  exist  various  small  lakes  or  ponds  in  the 
marshy  districts.  The  chief  towns  of  the  province 
are  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar,  Zaandam  or 
Saardam  (q.  v.). 

HOLLAND,  South,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  lying  between  51°  45'  and  52°  20' 
N.  lat.,  and  3°  50'  and  5°  10'  E.  long.  Area,  1162 
square  mUes,  and  population  (1861),  626,262.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  North  Holland,  E.  by 
Utrecht  and  Gelderland,  S.  by  the  Maas,  which 
separates  it  from  Zeeland  and  North  Brabant,  and 
W.  by  the  German  Ocean.  South  H.  comprises  the 
land  around  the  embouchures  of  the  Bihine  and 
Maas,  which  is  cut  up  in  its  southern  portions  into 
several  islands — viz.,  Voorne,  Overflaokkee,  and 
Goeree,  Putten,  Ysselmonde,  Beijerland,  &c. 

The  country  is  flat  and  low,  and  is  broken  by  no 
elevation  beyond  the  downs,  which  protect  it  from 
the  sea.  Streams  and  canals  intersect  it  in  all 
directions,  and  it  abounds  with  lakes  and  with 
polders,  or  lands  that  have  been  recovered  from 
the  sea  or  lakes  by  draining.  One  of  the  most 
noted  of  these  is  the  Biesbosoh,  land  recovered  from 
a  marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by  the  terrible 
inundation  of  1421.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Old 
Ehine,  the  Issel,  Lek,  Maas,  and  Mervede.  The 
principal  towns  of  South  H.  are  the  Hague,  Leyden, 
Eotterdam,  Dort,  Gorkum,  Brielle,  and  Gouda  (q.  v.). 
The  two  provinces  of  Holland  rank  amon^  the 
most  populous  districts  of  Europe,  and  their  inha- 
bitants are  distinguished  for  indefatigable  industry 
and  habits  of  excessive  cleanliness.  The  rearing  of 
cattle,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  a  million  in 
North  and  South  Holland,  and  the  preparation  of 
butter  and  cheese,  constitute  the  principal  sources 
of  industry  in  the  rural  districts.  AJkmaar  in  North 
Holland,  and  Gouda  in  South  H.,  are  the  great 
centres  of  the  cheese-trade.  The  provinces  of 
Holland  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  national 
commerce  and  wealth. 


HOLLAND,  Sir  Henkv,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 
an  eminent  living  physician,  born  at  Knutsford, 
Cheshire,  in  1788.  He  received  his  professional 
education  in  London,  and  subsequently  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  as 
M.D.  in  1811.  He  then  spent  two  or  three  years 
in  the  east  of  Europe ;  and  in  1815,  after  his  return 
to  England,  published  his  Travels  in  Albania, 
Tkessaly,  dec,  in  a  4to  volume.  Settling  in  London 
as  a  jihysician,  he  soon  became  eminent  in  the 
profession  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  recognised 
heads.  In  1828,  he  was  elected  a  FeUow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  a  distinction  at  that 
time  very  rarely  conferred  upon  a  Scottish  M.D. 
In  1840,  he  was  appointed  physioian-in-ordinary  to 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  in  1852,  physician-in-ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  made 
a  baronet.  In  1856,  the  university  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and 
he  has  likewise  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  imiversity  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  In 
1840,  he  published  a  volume  entitled  Medical  Notes 
and  Beflections,  consisting  of  34  essays  upon  various 
of  the  most  interesting  departments  of  medicine 
and  psychology,  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions.  In  1852,  his  Chapters  on  Mental  Physi- 
ology appeared,  Vhioh  are  expansions  of  those 
essays  in  his  former  work  which  treated  of  'that 
particular  part  of  human  physiology  which  com- 
prises the  reciprocal  actions  and  relations  of  mental 
and  bodily  phenomena.'  His  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  published  in  1862,  and  embracing  the 
consideration  of  many  of  the  most  profound  subjects 
in  the  wide  domain  of  physics,  shew  that  if  his 
special  studies  had  taken  a  different  direction,  he 
would  have  attained  as  great  a  fame  as  a  natural 
philosopher  as  he  now  enjoys  as  a  physician. 

HOLLANDS.    See  Gin. 

HOLLOW- WARE.  A  trade  term,  appUed  to 
such  common  iron  utensils  as  are  hoUow,  such  as 
caldrons,  sauce-pans,  kettles,  &c. 

HOLLY  {Ilex),  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Aquifoliacece,  chiefly  natives 
of  temperate  climates ;  with  evergreen,  leathery, 
shining,  and  generally  spinous  leaves ;  small  flowers 
which  have  a  4 — 5-toothed  calyx,  a  wheel-shaped 
4 — 5-cleft  corolla,  4  or  5  stamens,  and  the  fruit 
globose  and  fleshy,  with  4  or  5  stones  {nuts).  The 
Common  H.  (/.  aquifoUum),  the  only  European 
species,  and  a  native  also  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
weU-known  ornament  of  woods,  parks,  and  shrub- 
beries ia  Britain,  the  stiffness  of  its  habit  being  so 
compensated  by  the  abundance  of  its  branchlets 
and  leaves,  as  to  make  it  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
evergreens.  It  is  found  as  a  native  plant  in  Scot- 
land, although  Britain  is  nearly  its  northern  limit ; 
and  it  attains  a  greater  size  and  displays  greater 
luxuriance  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
parts  .of  its  geographic  range,  often  appearing  in 
the  former  as  a  tree  of  considerable  size,  20  to 
50  feet  high,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  generally 
a  mere  bush.  It  prefers  light  soUs.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  H.,  produced,  or  at  least 
perpetuated  by  cultivation,  exhibiting  great  diver- 
sity in  the  leaves,  of  which  the  Hedgeliog  H.  may 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  sinuous  and  spinous, 
whilst  others  are  prized  for  their  colour,  golden, 
silver-blotched,  &c.  The  flowers  of  the  H.  are 
whitish,  axillary,  nearly  umbellate  ;  the  fruit 
small,  scarlet,  rarely,  yellow  or  white.  The  abund- 
ance of  the  fruit  adds  much  to  the  ornamental 
character  of '  the  tree  in  winter,  and  affords  food 
for  birds;  but  to  man  it  is  purgative,  emetic,  and 
diuretic,  and  in  larger  quantities  poisonous.  'The 
leaves  are  inodorotis,  have  a  mucilaginouB  bitter 
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and  somewhat  austere  taste,  and  have  been  used 
mediomally  in  oases  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  and  also  as  an  astringent  and  tonic  to 
correct  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  leaves 
and  small  branches,  chopped,  are  sometimes  used 
for  feeding  sheep  in  severe  winters.  The  root 
and  bark  are  emoUient,  expectorant,  and  diuretic. 
Bird-Hme  (q.  v.)  is  made  from  the  inner  bark.  The 
wood  is  abnost  as  white  as  ivory,  very  hard  and 
fine-grained,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers,  turners, 
musical  instrument-makers,  &c.,  and  sometimes  for 
wood-engraving.  Handles  of  tools  and  handles  of 
metal  tea-pots  are  very  often  made  of  it.  The  H. 
is  often  planted  for  hedges,  as  it  bears  clipping 
well,  and  makes  an  excellent  fenca  A  H.  hedge 
may  either  be  kept  low,  or,  as  is  the  ease  at 
Tyninghame,  in  East  Lothian,  allowed  to  grow  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  In  the  gardening  of 
former  days,  hollies  were  often  clipped  into  fan- 
tastic shapes.  The  name  H.  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  branches  and  berries  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas,  from  which  the  tree  was 
called  Holy  Tree. — Numerous  other  species  of  H. 
are  found  in  North  America,  most  of  them  in 
swampy  situations,  in  South  America,  Nepaul,  Japan, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  some  of  which 
have  now  become  not  unfrequent  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  in  Britain. — Mat^  (q.  v.),  or  Paraguay 
Tea,  is  the  leaf  of  a  South  American  species  of  H. 
(/.  Paraguensis), 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  a  village  in  Northern 
Mississippi,  United  States,  America,  on  the  Central 
Railway,  25  miles  south  of  its  junction  with  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  line.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  Northern  Mississippi,  and  contains  several 
churches,  four  academies,  a  bank,  and  two  or 
three  newspapers,  with  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and 
merchandise.     Pop.  about  4500. 

HO'LLYHOCK  (Althcm  rosea),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Malvaceae,  commonly  referred  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  Marsh  MaUow  (q.  v.).  It  has 
a  tall,  straight,  hairy  stem;  heart-shaped,  crenate, 
wrinkled,  5 — 7-angled  leaves,  and  large  axillary 
flowers  almost  without  stalks ;  the  leaves  diminishing 
into  bracts,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  forming 
a  spike ;  the  petals  hairy  at  the  base.  The  H.  is  a 
native  of  India,  the  south  of  Europe,  &c.,  is  to  be 
seen  in  abnost  every  garden  in  India,  and  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  gardens  in  Britain  from  a  very 
early  period.  At  present,  it  is  a  favourite  flower, 
and  varieties,  the  result  of  cultivation,  are  very 
numerous.  It  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  double  and  semi-double  varieties  are 
common.  It  is  an  autumnal  flower,  continuing  tiU 
the  frost  sets  in.  It  is  a  bieimial  or  perennial  plant. 
The  stem  rises  to  a  height  of  S — 15  feet,  uubranching, 
or  nearly  so.  The  fibres  of  the  plant  have  been 
made  into  yam,  but  it  is  not  yet  certain  if  it  is 
really  valuable  for  cultivation  on  this  account,  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  it  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  to  afford 
green  fodder  for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  its 
leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance if  the  plant  is  prevented  from  flowering.  The 
flowers  are  mucilaginous  and  demulcent,  and  are 
sometimes  used  hke  those  of  mallows  and  marsh 
mallows.  The  leaves  yield  a  fine  blue  dye. — The 
Chinise  H.  (A.  Chinensis)  is  an  allied  species. 

HOLMES,  Oltveb  Wbkdali,  M.D.,  an  American 
physician  and  author,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  August  29,  1809.  In  1829,  he 
graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law,  but  soon  adopted  his  father's  pro- 
fession— ^medicine.  He  studied  m  Europe,  graduated 
as  doctor  of  medicine  in  1836,  and  two  years  after 


was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  Dartmouth  College ;  and  in  1847,  was  transferred 
to  the  same  chair  at  Harvard,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  which  is  at  Boston,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Dr  H.  is  not  only  a  man  of  science,  but  a 
humorous  and  satirical  poet  of  much  ability.  Several 
of  his  lyrics  also  are  among  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
duced in  America.  Most  of  his  poems  have  been 
delivered  before  college  literary  societies,  as  Poetry,  u 
Metrical  Essay ;  Terpdchore;  Urania;  siDAAstrcea. 
In  1857  he  contributed  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  a  connected  series  of  prose  essays,  to  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  which  was  followed  by  Tlie  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast  Table,  which  has  the  added 
interest  of  a  story.  His  last  work  is  the  singular 
romance  entitled  Elsie  Venner  (1861).  Dr  H.  is  also 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  public  lecturers.  Of 
medical  writings  may  be  mentioned  three,  Boyleston 
Prize  Dissertations,  Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and  its 
Kindred  Delusions,  a  Report  on  Medical  Literature, 
besides  many  articles  in  professional  periodicals. 
His  various  works  combine  wit,  humour,  poetry, 
science,  and  philosophy. 

HOLOCA'NTHUS,  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
family  Chcetodontidce  (q.  v.),  remarkable  for  the 
great  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their  colours,  and  for 
their  exceDence  as  articles  of  food.  They  have  the 
very  compressed  form  and  other  general  characters 
of  the  Chcetodontidce,  a  single  dorsal  fin,  and  a  large 
spine  on  the  gill-cover.  They  are  natives  of  the 
seas  of  warm  climates.  H.  imperator  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  fishes  of  the  East  Indies,  rivalling 
the  salmon  in  fiavour.  Its  greatest  size  is  about  15 
inches  long ;  its  colour  is  deep  blue,  with  numerous 
narrow  bands  of  orange,  the  pectoral  fins  black,  the 
taU  bright  yellow.  It  is  known  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  as  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
HO'LOOAUST.  See  Sacrifice. 
HOLOFE'ENES.  See  Judith. 
HO'LOGEAPH  (Gr.  fiolos,  all,  and  grapJie, 
writing),  deed  or  writing,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
a  writing  in  which  the  author  or  maker  does  Ms 
own  penmanship.  Considerable  privileges  are  given 
to  this  species  of  writing,  whereas,  in  England  and 
Ireland,  it  is  in  general  utterly  immaterial  whose 
penmanship  is  used,  provided  the  party  sign  or  seal 
the  writing  or  deed.  In  Scotland,  if  a  person  exe- 
cute his  wiU  or  a  deed  in  holograph,  this  dispenses 
with  the  usual  formalities  which  would  be  requisite 
if  he  merely  signed  a  paper  written  by  another 
hand,  for  no  witnesses  are  required  to  attest  holp- 
graph  deeds  or  testaments.  If  the  handwriting, 
however,  is  disputed,  evidence  must  be  given  as  to 
whose  handwriting  it  is.  In  England,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  whether  a  person  writes  out  his  own  will 
or  not ;  in  either  case  there  must  be  two  witnesses. 
So  in  the  case  of  holograph  missive  writings  and 
accounts,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  period  of 
prescription  applicable  in  Scotland,  but  in  England 
there  is  no  distinction  merely  on  this  ground.  The 
distinction  between  holograph  and  other  deeds  also 
prevails  in  the  law  of  France  and  other  continental 
coimtries. 

HOLOPTY'CHIUS  (holos,  aU,  and  ptyche, 
wrinkle),  a  remarkable  genUs  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes, 
so  named  from  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the 
enamelled  scales.  They  were  of  large  size,  some 
species  probably  reaching  the  length  of  12  feet.  The 
small  head  was  covered  with  large  tuberoulated 
plates,  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  the  body 
was  completely  encased  in  large  scales,  more  like 
those  of  a  reptile  than  a  fish.  Some  scales  have 
been  found  measuring  3  inches  in  length  by  24  in 
breadth,  and  a  full  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    They  were  composed  internally  of  porous 
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bone,  in  numeroua  layers,  arranged  alternately  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  outside  was 
covered  with  a  bright  glossy  corrugated  enamel. 
The  spines  .of  the  fins  were  large  and  hollow ;  the 
bones  were  partially  ossified ;  the  centre  remained 
in  its  original  cartilaginous  condition,  and  conse- 
quently appears  hollow  in  the  fossil.  The  jaws  were 
covered  with  hard  enamel  instead  of  skin,  and  were 
furnished  with  a  double  row  of  teeth ;  the  outer 
row,  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  mouth,  were  small 
and  thickly  set ;  the  inner  range  were  widely  set, 
and  very  large,  at  least  twenty  times  the  bulk  of 
the  others.    The  specimen  figured  was  obtained  at 
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Clashbennie,  on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  by  Mr  Noble  ;  it 
now  forms  part  of  the  British  Museum  collection. 
It  is  a  foot  across  by  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
without  tke  tail,  which  is  wanting.  It  is  nearly 
perfect,  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  scales  and  the 
ventral  fins  in  their  original  position. 

The  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous  Measui'es ;  eight  species  being 
found  in  the  former,  and  nine  in  the  latter.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  confine  the  name  Holoptychiug  to 
the  fossils  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  to  give 
that  of  Rhizodus,  which  Owen  applied  to  the  teeth 
remains  before  their  ootmeotion  with  the  fish  was 
known,  to  the  Holoptychians  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
which  have  the  outer  row  of  teeth  more  robust  and 
obtuse,  and  the  inner  set  longer,  sharper,  and  more 
slender  than  in  the  older  species. 

HOLOTHU'BIA,    a    genus    of   Hchinodermata 


Holothuria : 
a,  H.  phantapus ;    fi,  buccal  appendages    of   H.    phaatapus ; 
c,  H.  papulosa ;  d,  an  isolated  branch  of  the  buccal  append- 
ages of  H.  papulosa ;  e,  H.  cucumis ;  /,  H.  Tittata. 

(q.  v.),  the  former  limits  of  which  are  now  those  of 
a,  family,  Holothuridce,  divided  into  numerous  genera. 


Sea-sluo  and  Sea-oucumbeb  are  popular  names  of 
some  of  the  animals  of  this  family.  The  Holo- 
thuridce have  not  the  covering  of  calcareous  plates 
characteristic  of  the  more  typical  Echmodermata, 
but  a  soft  leathery  muscular  integument,  veiy 
irritable,  and  capable  of  great  distention  and  con- 
traction. Some  of  them  are  almost  globose,  some  so 
much  elongated  as  to  be  almost  worm-like ;  but  the 
same  individual  is  often  capable  of  extending  itself 
to  several  times  the  length  which  it  has  in  a  state  of 
repose.  In  locomotion,  the  body  is  extended  and  con- 
tracted as  by  the  anneUdes,  but  the  principal  organs 
of  locomotion,  as  in  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins,  are 
suckers  or  Ambulacra  (q.  v.),  of  which 
there  are  usually  five  double  rows,  whilst 
sometimes  they  are  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body ;  but  some  of 
the  species  have  the  suckers  developed 
only  on  a  disc,  and  the  body  then  pre- 
sents an  upper  and  an  under  surface. 
The  radiate  structure  is  most  apparent 
in  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounded  with 
tentacles,  in  number  always  a  multiple 
of  five,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  beauti- 
ful forms,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely retracted.  Little  is  known  of  the 
food  of  the  Holothuridm,  which,  however, 
probably  consists  of  small  marine  animals. 
Within  the  opening  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  circle  of 
teeth.  There  is  no  proper  stomach.  The  intestine 
is  often  very  comphoated.  The  respiratory  organs 
are  near  the  anus,  and  consist  of  branching  tubes. 
The  organs  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  each  indivi- 
dual. The -young  pass  through  several  stages  or 
transformations,  in  which  they  are  very  unhke  their 
parents ;  in  their  first  stage,  after  leaving  the  egg, 
they  swim  vigorously  by  means  of  membranous 
expansions  of  the  body.  The  Holothuridoe  are  capable 
of  the  most  extraordinary  reproduction  of  parts, 
even  of  the  most  important  organs.  They  are  found 
in  all  seas,  but  particularly  abound  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  between  the  south  of  Asia  and  Australia.  The 
largest  European  species,  H.  (Gucumaria)  frondosa, 
occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  is  about 
a  foot  in  length,  and  capable  of  extending  itself 
to  three  feet.  Most  of  the  British  species  are 
small,  and  they  are  not  of  a  pleasing  appearance  as 
they  usually  come  under  observation,  although  the 
expanded  tentacles  give  them  beauty  in  their  proper 
abodes.  But  many  of  the  tropical  species  exhibit 
splendid  colours,  and  are  among  the  creatures  which 
make  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  particularly  among  coral 
reefs  and  islands,  gay  and  lovely  as  a  garden. 

The  BSehe-de-mer  (q.  v.),  or  Trepjuig,-  so  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese,  belongs  to 
this  family. 

HO'LSTBIN,  a  duchy  of  Northern  Gei-many, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confeder- 
ation. It  is  separated  from  Slesvig  on  the  N.  by  the 
river  Eyder  and  the  Slesvig-Holstein  Canal;  is 
bounded  on  the  B.  by  the  B^tio  Sea,  the  territory 
of  Liibeck,  and  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Hamburg  territory  and  the  river  Elbe, 
which  separates  it  Irom  Hanover ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  North  Sea.  Area,  3270  square  miles ;  pop. 
544,419.  The  principal  riven,  besides  the  Elbe  and 
the  Eyder,  are  the  Stiir  and  the  Trave.  Of  the 
surface  of  the  land,  one-eighth  consists  of  marshes. 
The  central  districts  of  the  province  are  occupied 
by  an  undulating  plain,  varied  by  low  hills,  and 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  heathy  and 
sandy  ridge,  from  which  the  land  falls  away 
gradually  on  the  east — where  the  surface  is  varied 
by  lakes  and  fertile  well-wooded  valleys — and  on 
the  west.    The  soil,  with  the  exception  of  several 
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tracts  of  sand  and  heath,  is  very  fruitful,  and  is 
most  luxuriant  in  the  marshes.  The  climate  and 
natural  productions  closely  resemble  those  of 
similar  districts  in  the  north  of  Germany.  Salt 
and  lime  are  the  only  minerals  found.  Amher  is 
obtained  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  interior 
abounds  in  peat.  The  manufactures  of  H.  are 
inconsiderable ;  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  The 
history  of  H.  and  its  political  relations  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Slesvig. 

HO'LSTERS,  cases  for  pistols  affixed  to  the 
pommel  of  a  saddle.  They  are  frequently  covered 
with  wool  or  fiu-,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rider  in 
the  event  of  his  being  thrown  forward  upon  them. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  nominally  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  states  of  Christendom  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chi'istian  charity,  but  really  to  preserve 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  existing  dynasties. 
Most  of  the  other  European  rulers  acceded  to  it,  and 
the  treaty  was  formally  made  public  in  the  Frank- 
furt Journal,  February  2,  1816.  It  was  in  virtue  of 
this  league  that  Austria,  in  1821,  crushed  the  revo- 
lutions in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  Prance,  in 
1823,  restored  absolutism  in  Spain.  Subsequently, 
both  France  and  England  seceded,  after  which  it 
became  a  mere  nominis  umira.  A  special  article  of 
the  treaty  excluded  for  ever  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  any  European  throne  ! 

HOLY  COAT,  a  relic  preserved  with  the  greatest 
reverence  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves,  of  which  city 
it  is  esteemed  the  greatest  treasure.  It  is  alleged  to 
be  the  seamless  coat  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  4th  c.  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  in  her  memorable  visit  to  Palestine,  and  by 
her  deposited  at  Treves.      The  Treves  relics  were 


The  Holy  Coat  of  Treves. 

concealed  from  the  Normans  in  the  9th  c.  in  crypts  ; 
but  the  Holy  Coat  was  rediscovered  in  1196,  and 
then  solemnly  exhibited  to  the  public  gaze,  which 


did  not  take  place  agaih  till  1512,  when  multitudes 
flocking  to  see  and  venerate  it,  Leo  X.  appointed  it 
to  be  exhibited  every  seven  years.  The  Reformation 
and  wars  prevented  the  regular  observance  of  this 
great  religious  festival ;  but  it  was  celebrated  in 
1810,  and  was  attended  by  a  concourse,  of  no  fewer 
than  227,000  persons ;  and  in  1844  by  still  greater 
multitudes,  whilst  miraculous  cures  were  confidently 
asserted  to  be  performed  by  the  precious  relic.  The 
exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  in  1844  is  otherwise 
meinorable  for  the  reaction  which  it  produced, 
leading  to  the  secession  of  Rongg  and  the  German 
Catholics  from  the  Church  of  Rome. — For  further 
information  see  The  Book  of  Days,  published  by 
"W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

HOLY  FAMILY,  the  name  given,  in  the 
language  of  art,  to  every  representation  of  the  infant 
Saviour  and  his  attendants.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  the  object  in  view  was  to 
excite  devotion,  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  usually 
the  only  persons  represented.  At  a  later  period, 
Joseph,  Elizabeth,  St  Anna  (the  mother  of  the 
Virgin),  and  John  the  Baptist,  were  included.  Some 
of  the  old  German  painters  have  added  the  twelve 
apostles  as  children  and  playfellows  of  the  infant 
Christ,  as  well  as  their  mothers,  as  stated  in  the 
legends.  The  Italian  school,  with  its  fine  feeling 
for  composition,  was  the  first  to  recognise  of  how 
many  figures  the  group  must  consist,  if  the  interest 
is  to  remain  imdivided,  and  be  concentrated  on  one 
figure,  whether  that  figure  be  the  Madonna  or  the 
Cmld.  Two  masters  are  pre-eminent  in  this  species 
of  representation — Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael. 

HOLY  GHOST,  or  HOLY  SPIRIT,  in  Ortho- 
dox Theology,  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.), 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  of 
one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God.  His  distinct 
personality  is  believed  to  be  attested  by  a  multi- 
tude of  passages  in  Scripture,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  quote.  One  may  suffice  :  '  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me' 
(John  XV.  26).  The  'Procession'  (q.  v.)  of  the  Spirit 
is  the  subject  of,  one  of  the  chief  differences 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  or  Latin 
Churches.  He  is  essentially  a  spirit  of  holiness, 
and  his  grand  function  is  to  apply  to  the  hearts 
of  men  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  to  work 
in  them,  first,  a  belief  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  then  to  sanctify  them  by  that  truth. 

HOLY  GRASS  (Eierochloe  iarealia),  a  grass 
about  a  foot  high,  with  a,  brownish  ■  glossy  lax 
panicle.  It  is  found  in  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe.  It  has  a  sweet 
smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass;  and  in  Iceland, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used  for  scenting  apart- 
ments and  clothes.  In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed 
on  the  floors  of  places  of  worship  on  festival-days, 
whence  its  name. 

HOLY  ISLAND,  or  LINDISFA'RNE,  a 
small  island  of  England,  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  and  situated  about  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Berwiok-on-Tweed.  It  is  about  four 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad,  and  is  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  sands  three  miles  in  extent, 
which  can  be  traversed  at  low-water  by  vehicles 
of  all  kinds.  Pop.  of  parish,  614;  but  including 
the  chapelries  of  Kyloe,  Anoroft,  and  Tweedmouth, 
all  m  the  ancient  parish,  and  called  Islandshire— 
4049.  On  the  south  coast  is  the  village  of  Holy 
Island,  finely  situated,  and  now  much  resorted  to 
by  summer  visitors.  On  the  island  are  several 
ruins,  the  chief  of  which  are  the   extensive  and 


HOLY  LAND— HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 


sombre-looking  remains  of  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Lindisfarne,  originally  a  Saxon  edifice;  there  is 
also  an  ancient  castle,  now  fortified '  and  occupied 
by  a  party  of  artillery.  In  former  times,  H.  I. 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishopiio. 

HOLT  LAND.    See  Palestine. 

HOLY  PHIAL,  or  SAINTE  AMPOULE, 
Obdek  or,  the  name  of  an  order  of  knighthood 
which  formerly  existed  in  France,  and  was  com- 
posed of  four  persons,  usually  the  first  in  point 
of  rank,  family,  and  fortune  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  and  styled  Barons  de  la  Sainte 
Ampoule.  At  the  coronation  of  the  French  kings, 
they  were  delivered  to  the  Dean,  Priors,  and 
Chapter  of  Elieims,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown  to  return  the  holy  phial 
in  which  the  coronation  oil  was  kept,  and  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  brought  from  heaven 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  under  the  form  of  a  dove,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  St  Eemy  at  the  coronation 
of  Clovis — an  enormous  crowd  having  prevented 
the  messenger  from  bringing  in  time  that  which 
had  already  been  prepared.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
order  was  that  the  knights  were  only  knights  for  a 
day.  Their  badge  was  a  cross  of  gold  enamelled 
white,  cantoned  with  four  fleur-de-Es,  and  on  the 
cross  a  dove  descending  with  ii.  phial  in  its  beak, 
and  a  right  hand  receiving  it. 

HOLY  PLACES,  HOLY  SEPULCHRE.  Under 
the  head  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  are  enumerated  many 
localities  which,  from  the  memories  associated  with 
them,  must  be  full  of  solemn  interest  for  every 
religious  mind ;  but  the  name  Holy  Places  of 
Jerusalem  more  strictly  designates  the  group  of 
sacred  places  of  which  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  the  centre,  and  which  are  supposed  to 
comprise  the  sites  of  the  chief  events  of  oiu'  Lord's 
passion,  death,  and  buriaJ:  Gethsemane,  the  Supper- 
room,  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  the  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  &c. 

In  the  article  Jerusalem,  the  general  topo- 
graphy of  the  ancient  and  modem  city  is  briefly 
described.  The  so-caUed  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  stands  within  the  modern  city,  on  the 
north-western  or  Latin  quarter.  It  is  a  Byzantine 
building,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  enclosed  court. 
Under  the  great  dome  of  the  church  stands  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  fifteen 
feet  by  ten,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  ceiling, 
decorated  with  gold,  sUver,  and  precious  marble.  A 
circular  hall  surrounds  the  space  beneath  the  dome. 
Around  this  circiJar  hall  are  oratories  for  the 
Syrians,  Copts,  and  Maronites ;  and  above  it  is  a 
series  of  galleries,  which  are  similarly  appropriated. 
In  the  body  of  the  church  are  the  chapels  of  the 
Greek,  Latiu,  and  Armenian  Christians,  the  church 
as  a  whole  being  maintained  by  tlie  Ottoman 
authorities  in  the  condition,  as  it  were,  of  a  com- 
mon meeting-ground  for  all  the  Christian  com- 
munions, as  the  rivalries  of  the  several  religious 
bodies  constantly  lead  to  angry  controversy,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  Opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  enclosure  is  a  somewhat  elevated 
marble  slab,  which  is  called  the  Stone  of  Unction, 
and  is  shewn  as  the  stone  on  which  our  Lerd's 
body  was  anointed  before  entombment ;  and  above 
is  an  elevation  approached  by  steps,  which  is  the 
traditionary  Mount  Calvary,  and  on  which  now 
stands  a  rich  dome-shaped  building,  floored  with 
rich  marbles,  in  the  crypt  of  which  is  the  cavity 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  erection  of  the 
cross.  The  street  by  which  this  site  is  approached, 
from  the  direction  of  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  is  the  principal  street 


of  the  Latin  quarter,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Hardt-el-Albam,  and  by  the  Christians  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  as  being  the  supposed  route  of  oiu-  Lord 
from  the  hall  of  judgment  to  Calvai-y. 

Such  is  the  traditional  view  as  to  the  locality, 
not  only  of  these  leading  events  of  our  Lord's 
history,  but  also  of  many  others  of  minor  import- 
ance, and  less  prominently  noticeable.  For  a  long 
course  of  ages,  the  Christian  world  unhesitatingly 
acquiesced  in  this  view  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy 
Places ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  correctness  ; 
and  in  late  years,  the  questiop  has  been  discussed 
with  much  learning,  although  with  little  positive,  or 
at  least  conclusive  result.  About  the  year  1730,  a 
German,  named  Korte,  who  had  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  explored  the  locality,  published  a  work,  calling 
the  authenticity  of  the  received  system  of  sacred 
topography  into  question.  The  doubts  expressed  by 
him  nave  been  repeated  at  intervals  ever  since  his 
day,  and  especially  by  the  celebrated  American 
critic,  Dr  Eobinson,  author  of  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  who  may  be  said,  in  two  successive  inves- 
tigations, to  have  exhausted  the  evidence,  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  at  least  so  far  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  had  at  that  time  been  explored. 
Dr  Eobinson  distinctly  affirms  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  the  received  sacred  localities  with 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  gospel  history;  but 
he  fails  himself  to  point  out  a  scheme  of  topo- 
graphy which  may  be  substituted  for  that  which 
has  been  traditionally  received.  More  recent  critics, 
and  especially  Mr  James  Ferguson,  in  an  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  agreeing 
with  Dr  Eobinson  in  rejecting  the  received  topo- 
graphy, contends  against  him  that  the  true  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  or,  as  the  Mohammedans  call  it,  the  'Dome 
of  the  Rock.'  This  he  holds  to  be.  the  identical 
church  which  Constantino  erected  over  the  rock 
which  contained  the  tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  latest 
biblical  traveller  in  Palestine,  Dr  Stanley,  has  left 
the  question  undecided.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  discuss  such  a  subject.  We  can  but 
refer  the  reader  to  the  chief  authorities  on  each 
side  of  the  controversy.  It  is  one  upon  which 
future  explorers  may  throw  much  light  by  skilful 
and  judiciously  conducted  excavations.  The  works 
at  present  about  to  be  undertaken  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Eussian  government  are  looked  to  with 
much  interest.  See,  on  the  one  side,  Eobinson's 
Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  &imtVa  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  article  '  Jerusalem '  (Ferguson) ;  Essay 
on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
same  author.  On  the  other,  WiUiams's  Holy  City, 
Eaumer's  BeitrSge  zur  Bibl.  Geographic,  Sepp's 
Forschungen  eines  DeutscJien  Reisenden  in  Jerusalem, 
Sohaffter's  Aechte  Lage  des  Jmligen  Grabes. 

HOLY  SEPULCHRE,  Knights  op  the,  an 
order  of  knighthood  instituted,  probably  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  the  relief  and  protection  of  pilgrims. 
The  pope  was  originally  the  grand-master,  but  he 
subsequently  ceded  his  rights  to  the  Guardian 
Father  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  knights  must, 
by  the  rules  of  the  order,  be  all  of  noble  descent ; 
they  were  bound  to  hear  mass  daily,  to  fight,  to  live, 
and  to  die  for  the  Christian  faith,  &c.  In  return 
for  these  duties,  the  knights  had  the  most  unusual 
and  extraordinary  privueges  conferred  on  them  : 
they  were  exempt  from  taxation,  could  marry,  and 
yet  possess  church  property,  legitimise  bastards,  and 
cut  down  and  biiry  the  bodies  of  criminals  who  had 
been  hanged.  On  the  recapture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Turks,  the  knights  retired  to  Italy,  aud  settled 
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at  Perugia.  After  a  temporary  union  with  the 
Hospitallers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in  1814 
both  in  France  and  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in  existence 
within  a  very  small  circle  of  knights  elected  by  the 
Guardian  Father  from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims 
who  come  to  Jerusalem. 

HOLY  "WATER,  in  the  Eoman  Catholic,  as 
also  in  the  Greek,  Russian,  and  Oriental  churches, 
signifies  water  blessed  by  a  priest  or  bishop  for 
certain  religious  uses.  W  ater  is,  almost  of  its  own 
nature,  a  fitting  symbol  of  purity ;  and  accordingly, 
in  most  of  the  ancient  religions,  the  use  of  luatral 
or  purifying  water  not  only  formed  part  of  the 
public  worship,  but  also  entered  largely  into  the 
personal  acts  of  sanctification  prescribed  to  indivi- 
duals. The  Jewish  law  contained  many  provisions 
to  ,the  same  effect ;  and  our  Lord,  by  establishing 
baptism  with  water  as  the  necessary  form  of 
initiation  into  the  religion  instituted  by  him,  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  use,  which,  from  its  universal 
acceptance  among  mankind,  appears  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  primeval  natural  revelation.  The  usage  of 
sprinkling  the  hands  and  face  with  water  before 
entering  the  sanctuary,  which  was  prescribed  in  the 
Jewish  law,  was  retained,  or  at  least  very  early 
adopted,  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Tertulliau  in  the  end  of  the  2d 
century.  And  that  the  water  so  employed  was 
blessed  by  the  priests  we  learn,  among  others, 
from  St  Jerome,  and  from  the  apostolical  constitu- 
tions. Although  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise 
time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of 
mingling  salt  with  the  water  is  of  very  ancient 
origin  (see  Canon  20,  De  Consecr.  Dist.  iii.).  In 
the  Western  Church,  there  is  a  solemn  blessing  of 
water  in  the  service  of  Holy  Saturday,  but  the 
ceremonial  is  repeated  by  the  priest  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  replenish  the  fountain.  Instructed 
Catholics  regard  the  use  of  holy  water  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  necessity  of 
internal  purity;  and  although  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  from  the  blessing  a  special  efficacy  for  this 
end,  yet  this  efficacy  is  held  to  be  mainly  .sub- 
jective and  of  a  character  entirely  distinct  from 
that  ascribed  to  the  sacramental  rites  of  the  church. 
In  the  reformed  churches,  the  use  of  holy  water  is 
regarded  as  unscriptural  and  superstitious. 

HOLY  WEEK,  the  week  immediately  preceding 
Easter,  and  specially  consecrated  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Passion  of  our  Redeemer.  In  English 
use,  it  is  also  called  '  Passion  Week '  (a  name  appro- 
priated, in  Roman  use,  to  the  week  before  Palm  Sun- 
day). This  institution  is  of  very  early  origin,  and 
the  name  Holy  Week  is  but  one  of  many  by  which 
its  sacred  character  has  been  described.  It  was 
also  called  the  '  Great  Week,'  the  '  Silent  Week,' 
the  'Week  of  the  Holy  Passion,'  the  'Vacant  Week,' 
the  'Penitential  Week'  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Week  are  increased  solemnity  and 
gloom,  penitential  rigour,  and  mourning.  If  any 
of  the  ordinary  church  festivals  fall  therein,  it 
is  transferred  till  after  Easter.  All  instrumental 
music  is  suspended  in  the  churches,  the  altars  are 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  the  pictures  and  statues 
are  veiled  from  public  sight ;  manual  labour, 
although  it  is  no  longer  entirely  prohibited,  is  by 
many  persons  voluntarily  suspended ;  the  rigour 
of  fastmg  is  redoubled,  and  alms-deeds  and  other 
works  of  mercy  sedulously  enjoined  and  practised. 
All  church  services  of  the  week,  moreover,  breathe 
the  spirit  of  mourning,  some  of  them  being  specially 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  particular  scenes 
in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  days  thus  speciaUy 
solemnised  are  Palm  Sunday,  Spy  Wednesday,  Holy 
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(or  Maundy)  Thursday,  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  Holy 
Saturday.  Holy  Thursday  (called  also  Maundy 
Thursday,  from  Mandaium,  the  first  word  in  one 
of  the  church  services  of  the  day),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  is  specially  designed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist.  But  there  are  several 
other  services  annexed  to  the  day,  as  the  solemn 
consecration  of  the  oil  or  chrism  used  in  baptism, 
confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unction,  the 
washing  of  pilgrims'  feet,  and  the  tenebrse.  To 
Holy  Saturday  belongs  the  solemn  blessing  of 
fire  and  of  the  water  of  the  baptismal  font ;  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  it  was  set  apart  for  the 
baptism  of  catechimieus,  and  for  the  ordination  of 
candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  ministry.  From 
the  fire  solemnly  blessed  on  this  day  is  lighted 
the  Paschal  Light,  which  is  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead.  This  symbolical 
light  is  kept  burning  during  the  reading  of  the 
gospel  at  mass  throughout  the  interval  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  See  Wetser's  Kirclien~ 
Leodcon,  art.  '  Charwoche.'  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  the  primitive 
institution  of  the  Holy  Week  was  perverted,  and 
that  the  suspension  of  labour,  which  was  originally 
designed  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  recollection, 
was  turned  into  an  occasion  of  amusement  not 
imfrequeutly  of  a  very  questionable  character.  Such 
abuses  sue  now  universally  discountenanced  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

In  the  Protestant  communions,  there  is  no  special 
solemnisation  of  the  Holy  Week,  with  the  exception 
of  Good  Friday  (q.  v.),  which  is  observed  in  some  of 
them. 

HO'LYHEAD,  a  seaport,  parliamentary  borough, 
and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Anglesea,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  244  miles  west-north-west  of  Bangor,  and 
272  miles  north-west  of  London.  Although  recently 
much  improved,  it  is  still  a  primitive,  irregularly 
bunt  town.  It  is  the  station  of  the  mail  steam- 
packets  to  Dublin,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
69  miles.  The  harbour  of  H.,  which  is  almost  dry 
at  low  tide,  is  formed  by  a  pier  about  1000  feet 
in  length,  running  north-east  from  an  islet  called 
Salt  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  swivel-bridge.  Few  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here.  Pop.  (1861)  6190,  who  are  employed  in 
the  coasting-trade,  and  in  ship-building  and  rope- 
making.  The  harbour  of  refuge  now  (1862)  being 
constructed  here,  will,  when  completed,  enclose  an 
area  of  about  316  acres,  with  a  depth  of  upwards  of 
six  fathoms.  H.  unites  with  Ainlwch,  Beaumaris, 
and  Llangefni  in  sending  a  member  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

HOLYHEAD  ISLAND,  a  smaU  island  of  North 
Wales,  lies  west  of  the  island  of  Anglesea,  and 
forms  part  of  the  county  of  that  name.  Its  greatest 
length  is  seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  three  and  a  haK  miles.  Area,  about 
6000  square  acres;  pop.  8868.  H.  I.  is  separated 
from  Anglesea  by  a  narrow  sandy  strait  crossed  by 
the  Holyhead  Road  and  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway,  which  are  formed  by  embankments 
or  causeways,  arched  in  the  centre,  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  island,  which  comprises 
some  good  pasture-ground  for  sheep,  as  well  as  a 
proportion  of  arable  land,  is  for  the  most  part  rocky 
and  barren.  On  the  north-west  coast  are  two  islets, 
the  North  and  South  Stacks,  the  latter  with  a 
light-house,  the  light  of  which  is  visible  at  twenty 
mites'  distance.  The  South  Stack  is  connected 
with  the  island  of  H.  by  a  suspension-bridge.  The 
Stacks  and  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  H.  are 
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hollo^red  out  \>y  the  action  of  the  sea  into  magni- 
ficent oavea,  which  are  the  haunt  of  innumerable 
sea-fowl.    Principal  town,  Holyhead  (q.  v.). 

HO'IiTROOD.  In  the  year  1128,  King  David  I. 
of  Scotland  founded  at  Edinburgh  an  abbey  of 
canons  regular,  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine.  It 
was  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  Rood, 
which  was  brought  to  Scotland  by  St  Margaret 
about  the  year  1070,  and  became  one  of  the  heir- 
looms of  the  kingdom.  The  Black  Rood  m' 
SooTULND  (q.  v.),  as  it  was  called,  feU  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
1346,  and  as  its  history  passed  from  remembrance, 
a  fable  sprung  up  telling  how  King  David  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  young  nobles  to  go  a  hunting 
on  the  solemn  festival,  by  which  the  church  yearly 
commemorated  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Jerusalem;  how  the  chase  lay  through  the  forest, 
which  in  those  days  encircled  Arthur  Seat,  and 
stretched  almost  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh ;  how 
the  king,  in  pursuit  of  a  wild  hart,  outrode  all  his 
companions ;  how  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags  the 
hart  turned  to  bay,  and  overthrew  the  king's  horse ; 
how  as  it  rushed  at  the  king,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death,  a  cross,  as  if  from  between  its  antlers, 
miraculously  slid  into  the  king's  hands ;  how  at  the 
sight  of  it  the  hart  fled  and  vanished ;  and  how  the 
king,  warned  by  a  vision  in  his  sleep,  resolved  to 
build  a  monastery  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Rood  on 
the  spot  where  his  life  had  been  so  pretematurally 
saved.  When  this  legend  was  invented,  apparently 
about  the  year  1420,  it  had  been  forgotten  that 
the  first  site  of  the  abbey  was  not  at  the  foot  of 
Salisbury  Crags,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
whence  it  was  not  finally  removed  until  after  the 
year  1174,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Canongate, 
as  the  little  burgh  came  to  bo  called,  which  the 
canons  erected  between  their  abbey  and  the  king's 
burgh  of  Edinburgh.  The  abbey  was  burned  by 
the  English  in  1385,  in  1544,  and  in  1547.  Before 
it  could  be  restored  after  these  last  conflagrations, 
the  Reformation  arrived,  when  the  ruins  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  were  taken  down  to  repair 
the  nave.  This  was  used  as  the  parish  church 
of  the  Canongate  from  about  1560  till  1672,  when 
it  was  turned  into  the  ohapel-royaL  In  1687,  King 
James  VII.,  having  built  another  parish  church 
for  the  Canongate,  set  the  nave  of  the  abbey 
church  apart  for  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  and 
had  it  fitted  up  with  stalls  for  the  Knights  of  the 
Thistle.  It  was  plimdered  and  burned  By  the  mob 
at  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  remained  in  neglect 
until  1758.  In  that  year  it  was  repaired  and  roofed, 
but  the  roof  was  too  heavy  for  the  walls,  and  it  feU 
in  1768,  crushing  the  pUlars  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
otherwise  injuring  tihe  building. 

The  abbey  of  H.  early  became  the  occasional 
abode  of  the  Scottish  kings.  John  BaUiol  held  a 
parliament  within  its  walls  in  1295.  James  II.  was 
born  in  it,  crowned  in  it,  married  in  it,  buried  in 
•it.  The  foundations  of  a  palace,  apart  from  the 
abbey,  were  laid  by  James  IV.,  whose  splendid 
nuptials  with  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England 
were  celebrated  here  in  1503.  Edinburgh  had 
now  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Scotland, 
and  H.  henceforth  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Scottish 
sovereigns.  Queen  Mary  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
palace  when  she  returned  from  Erance  in  1561. 
Here,  in  1566,  Rizzio  was  torn  from  her  side,  and 
murdered.  Her  son.  King  James  VI.,  dwelt  much 
in  H.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  1603.  He  revisited  it  in  1617.  It  was  garrisoned 
by  Cromwell's  troops  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
in  1650,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  burned 
down.  It  was  rebuilt  by  King  Charles  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  between 


1671  and  1679.  In  1745  and  1746,  it  was  occupied 
in  succession  by  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  It  sheltered  the  Count 
d'Artois  (afterwards  King  Charles  X.  of  France) 
from  1795  to  1799,  and  again  from  1831  to  1835. 
King  George  IV.  held  his  court  in  it  in  1822.  Since 
that  time  much  has  been  done  to  make  it  a  suitable 
residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  the  Queen  has  visited  it  almost  every  summer. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  the  north-west 
tower,  founded  by  King  James  IV.  about  1500,  and 
completed  by  his  son.  King  James  V.,  who  died 
in  1542.  It  was  somewhat  modernised  in  1671 — 
1679 ;  and  the  roofs,  if  not  the  floors  also,  were 
renewed  by  King  Charles  I.  (1625 — 1649),  whose 
cipher  they  bear ;  but  otherwise  the  disposition  of 
the  rooms  seems  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Mary.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  the  furniture  is  much  more  recent,  and  that 
the  articles  shewn  as  relics  of  Mary  and  her  court 
are  wholly  spurious. 

The  palace,  with  its  precincts  and  park,  is  a  sanc- 
tuary for  debtors.  In  England,  the  same  privilege 
extends  to  royal  palaces  to  this  extent,  that  no 
writ  of  legal  process  can  be  executed  within  their 
bounds ;  but  this  practically  is  only  a  protec- 
tion to  the  servants  of  the  palace ;  and  no  means 
exist  for  insolvent  persons  taking  lodgings  in  a 
privileged  place  there  or  elsewhere,  and  avoiding 
imprisonment,  in  so  systematic  a  way  as  is  com- 
petent to  residents  within  the  precincts  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  where  there  is  ample  accommodation.  The 
precincts  comprehend  the  adjoining  park  and  the 
hills  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Refugee 
debtors  must  procure  a  certificate  of  protection 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  proper  official 
within  the  bounds.  Taking  refuge  within  the  sanc- 
tuary is  considered  disreputable,  and  from  this  cause, 
as  well  as  from  recent  meliorations  in  the  laws 
affecting  debtors,  the  practice  is  greatly  fallen  off. 
It  is  to  be  added,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood 
shelters  debtors  to  the  crown. 

HO'IiYWELL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  and  mark?t-town  of  North  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  and  4i  nules  north-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  line 
of  the  Holyhead  and  Chester  Railway,  and  near 
the  south-western  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  immensely  valuable  mineral 
district,  and  is  the  seat  of  numerous  establishments 
for  lead  and  copper  smelting,  manufacturing  shot, 
zinc,  &c.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  cottons, 
flannels,  and  galloons,  paper,  and  Roman  cement; 
coal  and  lead  mines,  and  limestone  quarries,  are 
worked.  This  borough  unites  with  those  of  Flint, 
Mold,  &c.,  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  5335. 

H.  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  towns  of  North  Wales.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  renowned  Well  of  St  Winifred,  which 
is  estimated  to  deliver  twenty-one  tons  of  water  per 
minute,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  copious  spring  in 
Britain.  Its  waters  were  at  one  time  beUeved  to  be 
efficacious  in  curing  diseases,  and  were  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

HO'MAGE  is  the  service  or  show  of  respect  due 
from  a  knight  or  vassal  to  his  lord  in  feudal  times. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  form  of  expression 
used  in  doing  the  service,  which  was— ^eo  deveigne 
vostre  Imme—i  become  your  man.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  tenures,  the  word  has  no  substantial  legal 
meaning  in  the  law  of  England,  except  in  a  limited 
sense  as  to  copyholds,  to  denote  the  kind  of  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  a  tenant  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  homage  jury  consisted  of  the  tenants  who  did 
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homage,  and  their  presence  was  necessary  to  attest 
some  acts.  Homagium  reddere  was  the  expression, 
now  obsolete,  signifying  a  solemn  renunciation  of 
homage  or  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  a  defiance  of  him. 
The  word  homage  is  not  used  in  Scotch  law,  though 
the  feudal  system  is  not  obsolete  in  Scotland  in 
many  other  respects. 

^  HOMALO'PTERA  (Gr.  level-winged),  the  name 
given  by  some  entomologists  to  a  small  order  of 
insects,  which  has  been  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  division  of  the  order  Diptera.  The  H.  have 
also  been  called  PopiPABA,  from  the  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  larvae  are  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  mother,  and  remain  there  till  they  have 
passed  into  the  pupa  state.  Some  of  the  H.  are  wing- 
less. Examples  of  this  order  are  found  in  the  Forest 
Ply  (q.  v.),  and  in  those  extraordinary  parasites 
of  bats  called  Nycterihia.  All  the  H.  are  parasites. 
HO'MBTJRG  VOR  DER  HOHE,  a  pleasant 
little  town,  capital  of  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse- 
Homburg  (q.  v.),  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taunus  Mountains,  nine  miles  north-west  of 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine.  It  has  beautiful  environs, 
and  is  much  frequented  on  account  of  its  mineral 
waters  and  gambling  -  saloons.  The  waters  are 
considered  very  effective  in  cases  of  disordered 
liver  and  stomach.  They  are  five  in  number,  and 
one  of  them,  the  Elizabeth,  contains  more  carbonic 
acid  than  any  saline  spa  known.  About  400,000 
bottles  of  the  'waters'  of  H.  are  annually  sent 
away.    Pop.  5000. 

HOME,  Henby  (Lord  Kames),  an  eminent 
Scottish  lawyer  and  author,  was  bom  in  1696  at 
Kames,  in  Berwickshire.  Destined  by  his  friends 
for  the  law,  he  was  apprenticed  in  1712  to  a  writer 
to  the  signet ;  but  he  afterwards  decided  on 
adopting  the  highest  branch  of  his  profession, 
and  quahfied  himself  for  it  mainly  by  private 
reading  and  attendance  at  the  courts.  Entering 
the  bar  in  1723,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in 
February  1752,  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  Kames, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary 
in  1763.  He  died  27th  December  1782.  In  1728,  he 
published  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court  of 
Session  from  1716  to  1728.  The  materials  of  this 
work  were  in  1741  embodied  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  during  its  whole 
history,  which,  though  now  superseded,  was  of 
great  use  to  lawyers  at  the  time,  and  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  continued  by  Lord  Woodhouselee. 
He  is  best  known,  however,  by  his  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Beligion 
(1751),  containing  a  solution  of  the  question  of 
human  freedom,  which  brought  on  him  the  suspi- 
cion of  infideHty,  and  raised  considerable  contro- 
versy in  the  courts  of  the  church  and  through 
the  press ;  his  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking 
(1761) ;  and  above  all,  his  celebrated  Principles  of 
Criticism,  the  work  on  which  his  fame  now  chiefly 
rests.  In  1773  appeared  his  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man,  which  may  be  found  entertaining,  but  are 
now  of  very  little  scientific  value.  Though  thus 
busUy  occupied  with  judicial  and  literary  labours, 
he  took  a  very  active  interest  in  agricidture  and 
commerce,  and  wrote  a  useful  tract  on  the  former, 
entitled  The  Gentleman  Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to 
improve  Agriculture  by  subjecting  it  to  the  Test  of 
national  Principles.  His  last  work.  Loose  Thoughts 
on  Education  (1781),  was  written  in  his  85th  year. 
See  Lord  Woodhouselee's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Home  (2  vols.  4to,  Edin.  1807). 

HOME,  John,  a  Scotch  clergyman  and  dramatist, 
was  born  in  1722.  He  studied  for  the  chiirch,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford, 
where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  which  was 
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acted  in  Edinburgh,  and  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.      The  production  of   this  piece  gave 

treat  offence  to  his  clerical  brethren,  and  he  was 
naUy  compelled  to  retire  from  the  ministry.  He 
retired  into  England,  where  he  obtained  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  received  a  pension. 
His  other  dramatic  works  are  Agis,  Aquileia,  The 
Fatal  Discovery,  and  Alonzo,  every  line  of  which 
has  departed  from  the  memory  of  mankind.  He 
died  in  1808. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Douglas  was  first  greeted.  It  was 
praised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  Burns — who  should 
have  known  better — talks  of  H.  having 

'  Methodised  wild  Shakspeare  into  plan.' 

This  enthusiasm  has  departed  long  ago.  Still 
Douglas  contains  pathos,  and  amid  its  florid  decla. 
mation  there  may  be  found  not  a  few  natural  touches, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  these  that  it  still  haunts  the 
stage  in  a  shadowy  kind  of  way. 

HO'MELyN"  {Saia  miraletus  or  maculaia),  a 
species  of  Ray  (q.  v.),  common  on  the  south  coast 
of  England,  and  plentiful  in  the   London  market, 


Homelyn  [Eaia  maculata). 

but  comparatively  rare  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
In  form  and  appearance,  it  more  nearly  resembles 
the  thornbaok  than  the  skate.  On  some  parts  of 
the  British  coast,  the  H.  is  called  Sand  Kay.  It 
is  also  known  as  the  Spotted  Ray. 

HO'MER,  the  greatest  name  in  the  history  of 
epic  poetry,  and  who  stands  as  high  in  that  depart- 
ment as  Shakspeare  does  in  the  drama,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  mfidem  times  unfortunately  as  little 
better  than  a  name,  and  presents  materials  for 
biography  as  scanty  as  those  which  he  offers  for 
criticism  are  rich.  We  are  not,  however,  forced  to 
go  to  such  lengths  of  doubt  in  his  case  as  Aristotle 
did  in  the  case  of  Orpheus,  denying  that  such  a  man 
ever  existed;  for  though  the  Germans,  since  the* 
days  of  Heyne,  Wolf,  and  Niebuhr,  have  indulged 
themselves  in  every  variety  of  historical  scep- 
ticism, and  reduced  H.,  as  well  as  Cadmus  and 
Hercules,  to  mere  '  symbols,'  the  more  sober  genius 
of  British  criticism,  with  which  the  moderate  views 
of  the  best  later  Germans  coincide,  has  pronounced 
an  almost  unanimous  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
historical  reality  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Not  that  any  reliauce  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  details  of  the  old  Greek  lives  of  H.,  which  are 
manifestly  fictitious ;  but  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  themselves  leads  to  the  belief  in  an  author- 
ship such  as  agrees  substantially  with  the  kernel 
from  which  these  very  ancient  legendary  traditions 
were  developed.     The   central  Fact  in  which  all 
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these  traditions  agree  ia,  that  the  author  of  these 
poems  was  au  Asiatic  Greek;  and  though  other 
places  are  named,  the  greatest  amoimt  of  legendary 
evidence  clearly  points  to  Smyrna  as  the  city  which 
had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  father  of  epic 
poetry.  The  dialect  in  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  written — the  Ionic— is  the  very  variety  of  Greek 
which  was  afterwards  used  in  the  same  rerion  by 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  History,  and  by  Hippo- 
crates, the  first  and  greatest  of  Greek  physicians ; 
and  the  allusions  to  natural  phenomena,  especially 
.  the  frequent  mention  of  the  strong  north-west  wind 
blowing  from  Thrace,  plainly  indicate  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  as  the  familiar  residence  of  the 
poet.  The  chronology  of  the  Homeric  poems,  both 
as  respects  the  great  central  event  which  they 
celebrate — the  Trojan  war— and  the  age  of  the 
poet  himself,  is  much  more  doubtful;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  H.  lived  considerably  before  the 
recognition  of  a  regularly  received  record  of  dates 
among  the  Greeks — -that  is,  before  the  year  776  B.  c, 
the  commencement  of  the  calculation  by  Olym- 
piads. The  date  given  by  Herodotus  for  the  age  of 
H. — 400  years  before  his  own  time,  that  is,  about 
850  B.  c. — is  probable  enough  ;  but  considering  the 
entire  want  of  any  reliable  foundation  for  chron- 
ology in  those  early  times,  we  must  not  seek  an 
accuracy  in  this  matter  beyond  that  which  was 
attained  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  allow  a  free 
margin!  of  at  least  200  years  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  (1000  B.C.)  downwards,  during  which  the 
singer  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  have  flourished. 
To  throw  him  further  hack  than  the  earliest  of 
these  dates  would  be  inconsistent  at  once  with  the 
historical  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  his  poems 
move,  and  with  the  style  of  the  language  which  he 
uses ;  for  this  ejchibits  a  luxurious  freedom,  a  rich 
polish,  and  an  exquisite  euphony,  which  removes  it 
far  from  that  roughness  and  clumsiness  wliich  is 
wont  to  characterise  languages  in  theii-  earliest  stage 
of  Hterary  development,  'file  Ionic  dialect  used  by 
H.  is,  in  fact,  a  highly  cultivated  shoot  of  the  old 
Hellenic  stock,  and  which  was  in  the  poet's  hands 
so  perfect  for  the  highest  poetical  purposes  as  to 
have  remained  the  model  for  the  epic  style  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the 
Greeks. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
position  of  H.  as  a  poet,  the  primary  fact  from 
which  we  must  start  is,  that  he  was  not  the  epic 
poet  of  a  literary  age — like  Virgil  among  the 
Romans,  Tasso  among  the  Italians,  or  Milton  among 
ourselves — but,  he  was  decidedly  and  character- 
istically an  aoidos,  or  ■minstrel,  a  character  well 
known  to  us  from  our  own  medieval  literature,  both 
in  other  shapes,  and  specially  as  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  kindred  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  That  there  is  an  essential  and  vital  generic 
distinction  between  the  popular  minstrel  Of  an  age 
when  books  are  either  not  known  or  little  used, 
and  the  cultivated  poet  of  an  age  which  rejoices  in 
all  sorts  of  libraries,  and  possesses  a  special  class 
of  literary  readers,  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  work  to  be  done  being  different,  the 
work  itself  cannot  possibly  be  the  same.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
critics  and  translators  of  H.  in  this  country  have 
not  recognised  this  distinction.  The  consequence 
is,  that  tney  strike  an  entirely  false  note,  and  blow 
the  seraphic  trump  of  Milton  when  they  should  be 
content  to  take  a  plain  Shepherd's  pipe  in  their 
hands.  These  critics  and  translators  are  no  doubt 
actuated  by  the  very  noble  desire  of  redeeming  the 
author  of  two  such  noble  poems  as  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  from  the  vulgar  fellowship  of  wandering 
minstrels  and  ballad-mongers;   but  however  high 


the  genius  of  H.  unquestionably  soared  above  the 
best  of  the  medieval  ballads  to  which  the  English 
ear  is  accustomed,  it  is  quite  certain  both  that  the 
materials  out  of  which  his  great  poems  were  com- 
posed were  nothing  but  sucii  popular  ballads  and 
tales  as  delighted  our  forefathers  before  the  inven- 
tion of  priutmg,  and  that  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
Homeric  epos  is  distinguished  from   that    of  the 
literary  epos  or  epos  of  culture  precisely  by  those 
characteristics   which   distinguish   our  old  ballads 
from  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson.     Of 
modern  poets,  the  one  who  possessed  the  greatest 
relationship  to  the  genuine  old  minstrel  poets  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;    but  even  in  his  poetry,  many 
peculiarities  can  be  pointed  out,  which  mark  the 
literary  writer  of  a  later  age,  as  distinguished  from 
the  popular  singer  of  a  people's  boyhood  and  lusty 
youth.      In  order  to  understand  H.,  therefore,  we 
must  look  on  him  as  the  culmination  of  the  minstrel 
or  ballad  poetry,  in  the  shape  of  the  minstrel  epos ; 
a  grand  combination   of  popular  ballad  materials 
and  ballad  tone,  elevated  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
which  it  is  capable,  with  the   architectural  form 
and  structure  of  the  epos.     To  the  recognition  of 
this  true  character  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  pre- 
sent age  has  been  led  mainly  by  the  adventurous 
and  suggestive  criticism  of  the  celebrated  scholar, 
Frederick    Augustus    Wolf.      This    distinguished 
German,  originally  a  professor  in  Halle,  afterwards 
in  Berlin,  published  in  the  year  1795  the  prolegomena 
to   a  new  recension  of  the  text   of  H.,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  extreme  sceptical  view  already 
alluded  to,   according   to  which  the  Iliad   is   no 
proper  epic  poem  in  the  sense  that  the  Mnejd  and 
Paradise  Lost  are  so,  but  only  a  skilful  compilation 
of  popular  ballads,  originally  separate,  and  of  whose 
separate  existence  the  sharp-eyed  critic  can  now 
easily  adduce  satisfactory  proof.     Now,  this  theory, 
commonly    called,  after    its    author,    the  Wolfian 
theory,  and  which  has  found,  and  still  finds,  not 
a    few    most    ingenious    supporters    in    Germany, 
contains  an  important  element  of  truth,  which  has 
too  often  been  summarily  rejected,  along  with  the 
error  which  it  promulgates.       It  is   not   credible 
that  poems  pervaded  by  such  a  wonderful  unity 
of   tone   and    plan    as  the  Iliad,  manifestly   also 
inspired  by  a  genius  of  the   highest  order,  should 
be  resolvable  into  the  mere  patchwork  of  skilful 
compilers ;  but  it  is  an  important  truth  to  announce 
that  the    materials   of  H.'s   poetry  were    not  in- 
vented by  himself,  but  taken  up  from  the  living 
traditions  of  the  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  and 
that  even  in  the  grand  unity  to  which  his  genius 
has   subjected  them,    their   original  popular   tone 
and  spirit  is  preserved  in  a  fashion  which  character- 
istically distinguishes  them  from  all  epic  poetry  of 
the  literary  ages.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
merits  of  Wolf  in  this  regard  will  soon  be  as  uni- 
versally recognised  in  every  other  country  as  they 
have  long  been    in  Germany ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  those  who  have 
written  most  l^gely  on  the  subject,  neither  Colonel 
Mure  nor  Mr  Gladstone  has  been  able  to  exhibit  to 
English  readers  the  true  golden  mean  in  this  matter 
between  the  extravagance  of  the  ultra-Wolfians,  and 
the  falsetto  of  the  anti- Wolfian  critics  and  trans- 
lators. Among  the  Germans,  Welcker,  Nitsch,  and 
K.   0.  MiiUer,   may  be   named   as   presenting  the 
best  models  of  judicious  and  weU-balanced  criticism 
in  this  slippery  domaiiL 

The  characteristics  of  H.'s  poetry,  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  ballad  poetry  and  the  grand  model  of  the 
minstrel  epos,  may  be  expressed  in  a  very  few 
words.  In  the  first  place,  the  materials  are  essen- 
tially national,  and  if  not  strictly  historical  in  every 
detail  of  decoration,  grow,  like  aU  baUad  poetry 
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out  of  the  real  life  of  the  peopje,  and  rest  at  least 
upon  an  honest  historical  substratum.  In  this  view, 
the  Iliad  is  as  valuable  for  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are 
for  the  later  periods.  But  it  is  not  for  the  Greeks 
alone  that  H.  possesses  an  important  historical 
value  ;  he  is  for  all  ages  an  important  record  of  the 
earliest  stages  of  human  society,  second  only  to 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  very 
oldest  of  the  Vedas.  The  first  germs  of  almost  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  afterwards  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  to  be  found  in  Homer. 
In  this  view,  he  was  to  the  Greeks  themselves 
an  enoyclopsedia  of  their  national  culture ;  and,  as 
embodying  the  grand  features  of  their  polytheistic 
faith,  he  is  also  constantly  quoted  by  their  great 
writers  with  all  the  deference  due  to  a  Bible. 

The  poems  of  H.,  as  a  great  human  inheritance, 
have  naturally  been  incorporated,  by  translation, 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  Italian,  the 
'translations  of  Cesarotti  and  Monti — in  French, 
that  of  Montbel — in  German,  that  of  Voss,  are 
the  most  famous.  In  England,  we  have  tried  this 
great  problem  in  the  most  various  styles,  and 
have  produced  specimens  of  brilliant  success  in 
certain  partial  aspects.  The  whole  excellences  of 
H.  have  not  yet  been  exhibited  in  any  one  of  the 
notable  English  translations,  nor  is  such  a  com- 
bination perhaps  possible.  The  grand  flow,  rapid 
march,  and  sonorous  fulness  of  the  original,  are  well 
given  by  Pope ;  the  rough  dramatic  vigour  of  indi- 
vidual phrases  and  passages  are  best  rendered  by 
Chapman ;  while  the  unaffected  truthfulness,  and 
easy,  unpretending  grace,  which  so  prominently 
mark  the  great  Smyrnean  minstrel,  appear  most 
clearly  in  Cowper.  Of  the  recent  attempts  which 
have  been  made,  and  are  making,  to  present  H.  in 
some  new  aspect  to  English  readers,  it  is  prema- 
ture to  speak.  We  may  only  say  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Spenseriaai  stanza, 
by  Worsley  (Blackwood,  1861),  is  the  only  one 
that  has  received  some  special  marks  of  public 
approbation  and  applause. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the 
various  questions  connected  with  H.  and  the 
Homeric  poems,  may  consult  the  works  on  Greek 
literature  by  Colonel  Mure  and  K.  0.  Miiller ;  the 
special  work  on  H.  by  Mr  Gladstone ;  the  article 
'Homer'  in  Dr  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Bio- 
graphy; and  the  article  '  Homer'  in  the  Encyclopmdia 
Britannica. 

HO'MICIDAL  MA'NIA.  This  is  the  monomame 
meurtriere  of  the  French.  There  is  developed, 
imder  certain  morbid  conditions,  a  blind,  irresistible 
tendency  to  destroy  life.  It  is  independent  of  hatred, 
or  any  appreciable  incentive ;  and  even  acts  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  disposition,  the  interests,  and 
the  affections  of  the  perpetrator.  Dr  Otto  of  Copen- 
hagen has  recorded  a  series  of  motiveless  murders. 
Georget  gives  the  case  of  M.  N.,  who  was  sUent  and 
solitary,  but  reasonable,  and  confessed  a  desire  to 
shed  blood,  and  particularly  that  of  his  mother  and 
sister  by  poniard.  He  deplored  the  dreadful  ten- 
dency, for  he  loved  them  both  tenderly.  Yet  the 
fit  returned,  and  he  cried  out:  'Mother,  save  thyself, 
or  I  wiU  out  your  throat ! '  The  victim  selected  is 
most  frequently  a  child,  a  wife,  a  benefactor,  or  an 
object  of  love  and  respect.  Hoffbaiier,  in  Germany ; 
Esquirol,  Marc,  F6viUe,  in  France;  and  Conolly, 
in  Britain,  have  aU  demonstrated,  and  in  criminal 
courts  have  testified  to  the  existence  of  this  form  of 
mental  disease,  and  ground  of  irresponsibility ;  but 
no  recognition  has  been  obtained  of  the  irresistible, 
motiveless  homicidal  tendency  as  a  bar  to  trial  or 
to  punishment.  The  impulse,  however,  is  mani- 
fested in  a  more  complicated  form.    It  may  originate 
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in  delusions ;  and  the  act  which  first  reveals  the 
mental  condition  may  be  committed  in  supposed 
self-defence,  or  to  secure  the  salvation,  or  prevent 
the  suffering  of  the  individual  destroyed.  Such 
manifestation  may  constitute  the  characteristic 
symptom  of  furious  madness,  where  the  excited 
maniac  sacrifices  all  aroxrnd,  or  all  who  resist  his 
course,  under  the  instigation  of  the  predominating 
passion,  or  of  melancholia  and  despondency.  There 
occur  periods  when  the  tendency  to  shed  blood 
becomes  epidemic  or  imitative.  There  is  in  many 
natures  an  ill-defined  satisfaction  on  hearing  of 
slaughter,  wars,  and  atrocities ;  and  such  details,  or 
the  sight  of  blood,  are  said  to  be  suggestive  of  this 
tendency.  Marc  states  that  six  cases  of  infanticide 
followed  immediately  upon  the  pubUoation  of  the 
trial  and  history  of  Henriette  Cornier,  who  cut  oflf 
the  head  of  her  child.  The  puerperal  condition, 
various  hereditary  tendencies,  powerful  moral  im- 
pressions, and  atmospherical  influences,"  are  conceived 
to  induce  this  tendency.  The  proximate  cause  is 
generally  found  to  consist  in  marked  organic 
changes  in  the  nervous  system,  such  as  are  detect- 
able in  epilepsy;  or  in  the  more  insidious  and 
obscure  structural  alterations  which  are  supposed 
to  accompany  perverted  and  depraved  instincts ; 
although  homicidal  mania  may  occur  independently 
of  either  of  these  pathological  conditions. 

Esquirol,  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  t.  ii.  p.  115; 
Marc,  De  la  Folie,  &c.,  t.  ii.  p.  24 ;  Yellowlees, 
.Homicidal  Mania,  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 
August  1862. 

HO'MICIDE,  a  term  used  in  English  Law  to 
denote  the  mere  killing  of  a  human  being  without 
implying  the  attendant  criminal  responsibility.  It 
is  used  with  the  word  justifiable,  to  denote  that 
the  killing  was  done  under  lawful  authority,  as 
hanging  a  man  or  killing  a  prisoner  to  prevent 
him  escaping,  or  kflling  one  to  prevent  an  atrocious 
crime  being  committed.  Eoccusable  homicide  means 
killing  in  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  a  wife,  child, 
parent,  or  servant,  or  property,  or  by  mere  accident 
Felonious  liomidde  includes  murder  of  one's  self  or 
of  another;  and  numslaughter  is  killing  without 
malice,  but  attended  with  negligence,  hot  blood,  or 
in  some  unlawful  way.  In  Scotland,  excusable 
homicide  is  generally  called  culpable  homicide. 

HCMILDOW,  Battle  op.  In  the  autumn  of 
1402,  a  Scottish  army  of  about  ten  thousand  men 
invaded  England,  under  the  command  of  Sii-  Murdach 
Stewart  of  Kincleven,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Regent 
Albany,  and  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas.  Kiey 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle  without  oppo- 
sition, and  were  returning  to  Scotland  laden  with 
spoil,  when  they  were  encountered  by  an  English 
force  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  son 
Hotspur,  and  the  exiled  Earl  of  March  or  Dunbar. 
The  Scotch  took  up  their  position  on  Homildon 
Hfll,  nearWooler.  On  the  14th  September,  Hotspur 
was  advancing  to  charge  them,  when  he  was  stopped 
by  the  Earl  of  March,  until  the  English  archers 
should  do  their  work.  Their  shafts  were  poured 
with  such  effect  that,  in  the  words  of  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  they  bristled  in  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  Scottish  army  like  quills  upon  a  hedgehog. 
At  length  a  gallant  knight.  Sir  John  Swinton,  cried 
out :  'Brave  fellow-countrymen  !  what  has  this  day 
bewitched  you  that  you  stand  here  to  be  shot  like 
deer  in  a  park,  instead  of  proving  your  courage,  as  of 
old,  by  meeting  your  foemen  hand  to  hand?  Let 
those  who  will,  rush  down  with  me,  in  the  Lord's 
name,  upon  the  enemy,  and  either  save  our  lives, 
or  fall  with  honour.'  At  these  words,  Adam  of 
Gordon,  who  was  at  mortal  feud  with  Swinton, 
sprang  forward,  and  throvring  himself  on  his  knees, 
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beaought  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  warrior, 
■whom  he  must  now  look  upon  as  the  beat  knight  in 
Britain.  His  request  was  granted;  and  the  two 
kuiehta,  followed  by  about  a  hundred  retainers, 
rushed  upon  the  English  ranks.  They  were  slain  to 
a  man,  but  not  before  they  had  made  such  slaughter, 
that  the  English  captains  were  said  to  have  con- 
fessed, that  if  all  the  Scots  had  fought  as  well,  the 
day  would  have  had  a  different  issue.  As  it  was, 
the  English  had  an  easy  victory,  and  the  Scots  were 
utterly  routed.  Their  leaders  were  taken  prisoners ; 
five  of  their  best  knights,  with  many  of  their  bravest 
esquires,  were  slain ;  and  besides  the  numbers  that 
were  killed  on  the  field  by  the  English  arrows,  about 
five  hundred  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  Tweed. 

HOMILE'TICS,  that  particular  branch  of  sacred 
rhetoric  which  regards  the  composition  of  the 
familiar  discourses  known  under  lie  name  of 
homily.  The  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  of  homi- 
letics  is  St  Augustine,  whose  book,  De  Doctrina 
Christiana,  is  in  some  sense  an  adaptation  of  pro- 
fane rhetoric  to  sacred  uses.  Babanus  Maurus 
and  Isidore  of  Seville  aJso  incidentally  treat  the 
subject ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  a  syste- 
matic treatment  of  the  subject  in  medieval  litera- 
ture is  to  be  found  in  Humbert,  De  ErudUione 
Oonciojiatorum.  St  Carlo  Borromeo's  Instructiones 
Pastorum  was  a  part  of  his  general  scheme  for 
the  improvement  of  clerical  education ;  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  course,  as  well  of  Catholics  as  of 
Protestants,  homiletica  occupies  an  important  place. 
The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Schott, 
Marheineke,  Theremin,  Sailer,  Gisbert,  Brand, 
Laberenz,  may  shew  the  importance  which  is 
attached  in  both  churches  to  tms  branch  of  sacred 
science. 

HOMILIA'RITJM,  a  collection  of  homihes  for  the 
use  of  pastors.  Such  collections  were  in  use  from 
a  very  early  period.  Mabillon  mentions  a  very 
ancient  GaUicau  homiliaiium  {De  Lit.  OalUcan.). 
The  fifty  homilies  of  Venerable  Bede,  too,  were 
in  familiar  use  among  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of 
the  West,  and  we  find  in  the  letters  of  the  early 
medieval  time,  traces  of  a  busy  interchange  of 
sermons,  original  or  otherwise,  between  bishops  and 
clergy,  even  in  distant  countries.  The  supply, 
however,  was  imperfect  and  scanty,  and  one  of  the 
many  reformatory  measures  of  Charlemagne  was  a 
compOation  of  homilies  under  the  title  of  horculi- 
arium,  which  was  made  under  his  direction  by  the 
deacon  Paul  Warnefried.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
end  of  the  8th  c,  and  contains  homilies  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year.  Many  synods 
of  that  and  subsequent  periods  directed  the  clergy 
to  translate  these  sermons  for  their  flocks,  and  the 
collection  continued  in  use  for  this  purpose  down 
to  the  16th  century.  It  was  printed  at  Speyer 
in  1482,  and  again  at  Colome  in  1557.  A  collection 
of  homilies  is  also  ascribed  to  Alcuin,  but  it  seems 
more  likely  to  have  been  but  a  modification  of  the 
honuliarium  of  Warnefried.  A  collection  of  English 
homilies  turned  into  verse,  that  they  might  be  more 
readily  remembered  by  the  people,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. This  collection,  affording  a  metrical  sermon 
for  every  Sunday  and  festival-day  in  the  year,  exists 
in  MS.  ;  and  a  portion  of  it  has  recently  been 
edited  by  Mr  Small,  librarian  to  the  university  of 
Edinburgh. 

HOMILIES  OP  THE  CHtTECH  OF 
ENGLAND,  a  collection  of  sermons,  the  first  part 
(if  which  was  published  in.  1547,  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  be  read  in  the  chiu:ohes, 
partly  in  order  to  supply  the  defect  of  sermons. 


but  partly,  also,  to  secure  uniformity  of  doctrine, 
and  to  guard  against  the  heterodoxies,  old  and  new, 
which  at  that  time  threatened  the  unconsolidated 
church.  The  second  part  was  published  in  1562, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  articles,  under  ElizabetL 
The  35th  article  declares  that '  the  Book  of  Homilies 
doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
necessary  for  these  times.'  The  titles  are  enumerated 
in  the  article,  and  are  twenty-one  in  number.  The 
homilies  are  not  now  read  in  churches ;  but  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  their  being  so  read,  and  they 
are  frequently  appealed  to  in  controversies  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  points 
of  which  they  treat.  The  precise  degree  of  authority 
due  to  them  is  matter  of  doubt. 

HO'MILY  (Gr.  homilia,  converse)  primitively 
sijgnifies  a  discourse  held  vrith  one  or  more  indi- 
viduals, but  in  ecclesiastical  use  it  means  a  dis- 
course held  in  the  church,  and  addressed  by  the 
minister  to  the  congregation.  The  practice  of 
explaining  in  a  popular  form  the  lessons  of  Scripture 
read  in  flie  synagogues,  had  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  and  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Christian  churches  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
discourses  employed  for  this  purpose  were  of  the 
most  simple  character;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  ascribed  to  Hippolytus  (q^.  v.),  we  have  no 
sample  of  this  form  of  composition  earlier  than  the 
homilies  of  Origen  in  the  3d  century.  Taking 
these  as  a  type,  the  early  Christian  homily  may  be 
described  as  a  popular  exposition  of  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  accompanied  by  moral  refieotions  and 
exhortations.  It  differs  from  the  sermon  (Gr.  logos, 
Lat.  oratio)  in  eschewing  all  oratorical  display,  and 
in  following  the  order  of  the  scriptural  text  or 
narrative,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  rhetorical  discourse  or  a  didactic  essay.  The 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  appear  to  have 
been  the  great  centres  of  this  class  of  sacred 
literature,  and  in  the  early  centuries  we  find 
the  names  of  Hippolytus,  Metrodorus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Dionysius,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
as  principally  distinguished.  But  it  was  in  the 
following  centuries  that  the  homily  received  its 
fuU  development  in  the  hands  of  the  Oriental 
Fathers,  Athanasius,  the  two  Gregories,  of  Nyssa 
and  of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  the  two  Cyrils,  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  Alexandria,  and  above  aU,  Chrysostom ; 
and  in  the  West,  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Peter 
Chrysologua,  Leo,  and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  later 
centuries.  Venerable  Bede,  the  popes  Sabinian,  Leo 
II.  and  III.,  Adrian  I.,  and  the  Spanish  bishops, 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Ildefonsus,  continued  to 
use  the  homiletio  form ;  and  even  in  the  modern 
church,  many  preachers  have  regarded  it  as  the 
best  medium  of  scriptural  instruction ;  and  two 
different  forms  of  homily  are  distinguished,  the 
higher  and  the  lower.  The  former  follows  the 
order  of  matter,  rather  than  of  any  scriptural 
passages  assumed  to  be  expounded;  theJatter  is 
a  purely  exegetical  and  moral  exposition  of  some 
lesson  from  the  liturgy,  or  of  some  other  extract 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  this  strictly 
historical  acceptation  of  the  name  homily  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  observed  iu  modem  use.  The 
name  homily  is  very  frequently  used,  almost  as 
a  synonym  for  sermon,  and  signifies  nothing  more 
than  a  plain,  moral  discourse,  without  ornament  or 
rhetorical  pretension,  but  also  without  any  preten- 
sion of  being  moulded  upon  the  ancient  patristical 
model. 

HO'MINE  REPLE6IA.'ND0,  an  old  writ  in 
English  law,  meaning  to  bail  a  man  out  of  prison; 
now  disused. 
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HOMCEO'PATHY,  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  '  similar  suffering,'  is  a  system  of  medi- 
cine introdnoed  into  practice  about  the  close  of  last 
century,  by  a  German  physician  of  the  name  of 
Hahnemann  (q.  v.).  It  is  founded  upon  the  belief, 
that  medicines  have  the  power  of  curing  morbid 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  they  have  the 
power  to  excite  ;  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  phrase, 
Similia  similibus  cuTantur,  and  in  English  by  '  Like 
cures  Uke.'  That  diseases  are  cured  by  substances 
which  produce  in  persons  in  health  symptoms  like 
those  presented  by  a  patient,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  a  recognised  fact,  both  by  medical 
writers  and  by  poets  who  have  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
Among  the  former,  we  find  the  author  of  a  treatise 
generally  ascribed  to  Hippocrates,  entitled  On  tlie 
Places  in  Man.  This  writer  gives  niunerous 
examples  of  what  may  be  called  homceopathic  cures  ; 
and  recommends  for  the  cure  of  mania  this  remark- 
able prescription :  '  Give  the  patient  a  draught 
made  from  the  root  of  mandrake,  in  a  smaller  dose 
than  sufficient  to  induce  mania.'  The  works  of  the 
poets  abound  with  illustrations  of  this  belief.  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  expression  of  it  is  in  some  lines 
ascribed  by  Athenseus  to  Antiphanes,  who  lived  404 
B.C.,  which  have  been  thus  translated — 

'  Take  the  hair,  it  is  well  written. 
Of  the  dog  by  which  you  're  bitten  ; 
Work  off  one  wine  by  his  brother, 
And  one  labour  with  another  ; 
*  *  *  * 

Cook  with  cook,  and  strife  with  strife. 
Business  with  business,  and  wife  with  wife.' 

Shakspeare,  in  Borneo   and  Juliet,  thus  expresses 
the  same  maxim — 

'  Tut,  man !  one  fire  bums  out  another's  burning ; 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish. 

*  *  *  * 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  the  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die.' 

Milton,  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes,  gives 
his  version  thus  :  '  In  physic,  things  of  melancholic 
hue  and  quahty  are  used  against  melancholy,  sour 
against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humours,'  &c. 
Thus,  there  has  always  been  a  vague  tradition  that 
medicines  sometimes  cured  diseases  similar  to  those 
they  caused.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Hahnemann  to 
propound  the  startling  dogma,  not  only  that  medi- 
cines did  occasionally  produce  such  cures,  but  that 
true,  direct,  and  radical  cures  could  only  be  effected 
by  recognising  this  principle  as  the  guide  for  the 
selection  of  the  right  remedy  in  any  given  morbid 
condition  of  the  system.  The  great  difficulty  of 
applying  this  rule  to  practice  arose  from  the  absence 
of  accurate  information  of  the  action  of  medicinal 
substances  upon  persons  in  health,  and  Hahnemann 
had  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments  upon  him- 
self and  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  the  drugs  he  proposed  to  employ.  He  engaged 
his  friends  and  disciples  in  this  task  ;  they  took 
given  quantities  of  the  substance  which  was  the 
subject  of  experiment,  and  each  kept  u  record  of 
the  effects  it  produced.  The  various  records  thus 
obtained  were  submitted  to  Hahnemann,  who  com- 
pared them  together,  and  with  his  own  observations 
on  himself,  and  out  of  the  results  thus  obtained, 
compUed  what  goes  by  the  name  of  '  a  proving '  of 
the  medicine.  Hahnemann  lays  it  down  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  propositions  of  homoeopathy,  that 
no  medicine  should  be  given  to  the  sick  which  has 
not  first  been  proved  upon  those  in  health.  He 
devoted  himself  to  this  task,  and  has  left  ten 
volumes  of  such  'provings;'  out  of  this  work  the 
various  abridgments  in  popular  use  iu  this  and 
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other  countries  have  been  derived.  The  design  of 
proving  a  medicine  is  to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy,  all  the  properties  of  the  substance 
proven.  The  properties  once  determined,  then  it 
becomes  possible  to  administer  it  ia  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  homoeopathy.  To  do  so,  however, 
it  requires  that  the  medicine  should  be  given  by 
itself.  Thus,  the  second  proposition  of  Hahnemann's 
system  is,  '  that  only  one  medicine  should  ever  be 
given  at  once.' 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  medicinal  substances 
upon  persons  in  health — from  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  to  select  a  remedy  whose  action  corres- 
ponds with  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  under 
treatment — to  give  this  remedy  by  itself  alone,  are 
three  of  the  fundamental  rules  for  the  practice  of 
homoeopathy.  The  fourth  is,  that  the  dose  of 
a  homoeopathic  medicine  should  be  so  smaU  as  not 
to  cause  any  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  its 
action  being  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  in  a  morbid  condition.  How  small  that 
is,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experiment.  When 
Hahnemann  propounded  his  system,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  amount  of  the  effect  of  a  medicinal  substance 
depends  upon  two  conditions  :  Jirst,  the  mechanical 
form  in  which  it  is  administered;  and  second,  the 
state  of  the  body  of  the  person  who  takes  it. 

For  example,  a  hard  piU  of  belladonna  of  five 

trains,  swallowed  by  a  robust  and  healthy  man,  may 
e  followed  by  only  trifling  symptoms ;  but  let  that 
pill  be  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  the  solution  be  given  every  hour,  then  we  shall 
have  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  drug.  But  if,  instead  of  administering  it  to 
a  person  in  rude  health,  it  be  given  to  one  who 
is  suffering  from  such  an  inflammation  of  the  tonsils 
as  belladonna  produces,  then  we  shall  find  that  the 
infiamed  tonsils  will  be  most  acted  upon  by  their 
specific  irritant.  Disease  implies  a  preternatural 
sensitiveness.  An  inflamed  eye  cannot  bear  light, 
an  inflamed  stomach  cannot  bear  food,  and  every 
diseased  organ  is  powerfully  affected  by  the  par- 
ticular substance  which  has,  in  its  physiological 
operation,  a  close  affinity  with  the  character  of  the 
morbid  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  its 
specific  medicine  is  administered. 

To  arrive  at  the  degree  to  which  it  was  desirable 
to  reduce  the  dose,  a  series  of  experiments  were 
necessary.  It  was  a  matter  to  which  all  A-priori 
reasoning  was  inapplicable.  In  an  article  published 
in  Hufdand's  Journal  in  the  year  1801,  Hahnemann 
observes :  '  You  ask  me  what  effect  mo'imrth  of 
a  grain  of  belladonna  can  have.  The  word  can  is 
apt  to  lead  to  misconceptions.  Let  us  ask  Nature 
what  effect  xiniWffth  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  lias.' 
He  then  states  the  conditions  of  the  experiment — 
viz.,  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain  should  be  admin- 
istered to  a  patient  suffering  from  «  peculiar  form 
of  scarlet  fever  then  prev^ent  in  Germany,  and 
presenting  a  combination  of  symptoms  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by  belladonna. 
Hahnemann  maintained  that  this  fraction  of  a  grain 
was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  homoeopathic  cure. 
Finding  so  minute  a  quantity  efficient,  he  carried 
the  diminution  still  further,  and  introduced  a 
wholly  novel  system  of  infinitesimal  doses. 

Homceopathic  doses  are  all  expressed  by  fractions, 
thus  :  Suppose  the  medicine  to  be  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance ;  a  strong  tincture  is  made  of  it,  and  this  is 
technically  called  (he  mother  tincture.  One  drop  of 
this  mother  tincture  is  added  to  99  drops  of  alcohol, 
so  as  to  dilute  it  100  times,  and  this  preparation  is 
called  the  first  dilution,  and  marked  1.  Again,  a 
drop  of  number  1 — that  is,  of  the  Trfftli  of  a  drop  of 
the  mother  tincture — is  mixed  with  other  99  drops 
of  alcohol,  and  marked  2,  or  the  second  dilution. 
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This  contains  rJir'tli  of  a  drop  of  rh;^^  °^  ^  "^^P  °^ 
the  mother  tinoture,  or  nSooth  of .  a  drop  of  the 
mother  tincture.  This  simple  process  of  subdivision 
is  continued,  and  each  step  is  recorded  in  the  same 
way :  thus,  number  3  means  a  millionth ;  number  6, 
a  billionth;  and  number  30  (which  is  the  highest 
recommended  by  Hahnemann),  a  deoiUionth.  Eisol- 
uble  substances,  of  course,  cannot  be  thus  treated ; 
they  are  triturated  with  sugar  of  milk.  One  grain, 
say,  of  sulphur  is  triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar 
of  milk,  forming  the  first  trituration,  and  marked 
number  1 ;  a  grain  of  this  first  trituration  is  then 
triturated  with  99  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  and 
thia  makes  the  second  trituration.  The  third  and 
subsequent  are  made  in  the  same  way;  but  after 
advancing  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  then  it  is  presumed 
that  all  substances  become  soluble  in  this  very 
minute  proportion  in  alcohol,  and  alcoholic  dilutions 
are  made  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  of  the 
vegetable  tinctui-es.  After  making  these  alcoholic 
preparations,  the  homoeopathic  chemist  saturates 
with  them  minute  pellicles  of  sugar  of  milk,  known 
technically  by  the  name  of  globules  or  pUules. 

A  system  so  revolutionary  naturally  encountered 
most  determined  opposition.  In  Germany,  there 
were  legal  obstacles  to  its  practice.  In  Austria, 
physicians  were  not  allowed  to  dispense  their 
own  medicines,  even  gratuitously ;  aJl  medicines 
administered  to  the  sick  were  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries.  Thus,  without  some  change  in  the 
law,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
homoeopathic  method  of  practice,  for  the  apothe- 
caries were  naturally  so  opposed  to  a  system  which 
involved  the  utter  annihilation  of  their  profitable 
occupation,  that  it  would  have  put  their  self- 
devotion  to  far  too  severe  a  test  to  have  committed 
the  fate  of  homoeopathy  into  their  hands.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  from  the  year  1818  to  the  year 
1836,  homoeopathy  was  forbidden  to  be  practised 
in  Austria,  and  only  tolerated  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  as,  for  example,  in  a  small  hospital 
attached  to  an  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  under  powerful  patronage.  In  1836, 
cholera  broke  out  for  the  second  time  in  Vienna, 
and  Dr  Fleischmann,  the  physician  to  this  institu- 
tion was  required  by  government  to  prepare  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  cholera  patients.  He 
undertook  the  charge,  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  employ  homoeopathy  in  their 
treatment.  This  was  granted,  homoeopathy  having 
been  very  successful  in  Vienna  and  different  towns 
in  Germany  in  cholera  in  1830 — 1831.  He  treated 
732  cases;  of  these,  488  recovered,  and  244  died. 
The  hospital  was  under  daily  inspection  by  the 
government,  and  the  result  of  the  treatment 
was  made  known  to  Count  Kolourat,  the  home- 
minister.  Shortly  after,  the  emperor  issued  an 
ordinance  granting  to  every  duly  qualified  physician 
the  right  of  practising  homoeopathy.  The  cholera 
mortality  under  homoeopathic  treatment  was  in  this 
instance  one  in  three,  while  the  average  mortality 
of  the  same  epidemic  at  the  same  place  was  two  in 
three. — Wilde's  Austria. 

When  cholera  was  approaching  Western .  Europe, 
Hahnemann  was  studying  his  '  provings,' to  ascer- 
tain what  substance  resembled  most  nearly  in  its 
effects  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  medicine 
he  found  to  be  camphor ;  and  before  he  had  ever 
seen  a  case  of  cholera,  guided  by  the  details  given 
by  practitioners,  he  announced  in  the  yea.r  1831  : 
'  Every  one,  the  instant  any  of  his  friends  is  taken 
iU  of  cholera,  must  immediately  give  him  camphor.' 
This  bold  prediction,  that  camphor  was  the  anti- 
dote for  the  first  stage  of  cholera,  was  soontested  in 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  and  camphor  has  since  been 
accepted  universally  by  homoeoijathists  as  the  most 
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efficient  remedy  against  an  invasion  of  cholera. 
During  the  late  Crimean  war,  it  was  extensively 
employed  in  the  French  army,  by  the  special  desire 
of  the  emperor. 

The  reported  success  of  the  homoeopathic  treat- 
ment of  cholera  at  Vienna  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  directing  public  attention  to  the  hospital 
where  the  new  system  was  practised.  Physicians 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from  America  went 
thither  to  watch  the  treatment.  In  a  Report 
published  by  Dr  Fleischmann  some  years  ago,  it 
is  stated  that  at  that  time  he  had  treated  17,313 
cases,  chiefly  of  acute  diseases.  Among  these  were 
— of  erysipelas,  514  cases,  of  which  510  recovered ; 
of  rheumatic  fever,  1417,  of  which  1416  recovered ; 
of  intermittent  fever,  1066,  of  which  1058  recovered; 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  1052,  of  which  1004 
recovered. 

Prom  Germany  as  a  centre,  where  it  is  now 
extensively  practised  and  taught,  homoeopathy 
spread  over  Europe  and  America.  In  America 
there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  avowed  prac- 
titioners of  the  system.  In  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  it  has  numerous  adherents, 
many  of  whom  occupy  influential  positions  of  trust 
and  authority.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
the  year  1827  by  Dr  Quin,  physician^ to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  ;  and  there  are  now  about  300  regis- 
tered practitioners  in  Britain  who  have  adopted  it. 
In  London,  there  is  a  hospital  capable  of  contain- 
ing upwards  of  100  patients,  where  lectures  are 
regularly  delivered  by  appointed  teachers. 

The  objections  entertained  by  physicians  to  the 
so-called  '  homoeopathic '  practice  of  medicine  are 
based,  '  not  upon  any  unwillingness  to  employ 
medicines  whose  action  resembles  more  or  less  the 
features  of  the  disease  for  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed, but  solely  on  the  impossibility,  according 
to  the  common  view,  of  adopting  this  as  a  specific 
rule  of  practice,  and  especially  as  an  exclusive  and 
all-embracing  law  of  therapeutics.  The  action  of 
emetics  in  some  kinds  of  indigestion,  and  of  rhubarb 
in  some  kinds  of  diarrhoea,  are  familiar  examples 
in  daily  use,  shewing  that  ordinary  practice  is  not 
regulated  by  any  blind  prejudice  against  what  is 
called  the  homoeopathic  law  of  '  similia  similiius 
curantur;'  but  in  these  cases  the  physician  does 
not  in  the  least  commit  himself  either  in  favour 
of  or  against  the  law,  but  rather  sets  it  aside  as 
a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  real  principle  of  the  cure,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  common  sense  and  experience, 
appHed  to  the  facts  of  individual  cases  and  groups 
of  cases.  The  true  physician  is  not  a  sectary;  he 
disowns  aU  artificial  formulas  of  cure,  exactly  as  he 
disowns  homoeopathy;  and  he  especially  disowns 
the  nickname  of  allopathist,  invented  for  him  by 
Hahnemann.  His  belief  in  remedies  is  not  founded 
on  extreme  generalisations,  and  he  refuses  to  be 
limited  in  his  practice  by  any  other  technical  rules 
than  those  derived  from  a  fair  view  of  facts  inves- 
tigated on  the  ordinary  principles  of  positive 
science.  It  is  very  certain  that  Hahnemann's 
alleged  'provings'  have  been  rejected  as  in  great 
part  visionary  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  ascertain  personally  the  effect 
of  the  same  remedies ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  Hahnemann  himself  admits  the  general 
aggravation  of  diseases  by  homoeopathic  doses 
when  administered  in  sensible  quantities,  and 
that  the  system  of  infinitesimal  doses  was  with 
him  simply  a  last  refuge  from  the  contradictory 
character  .of  the  results  obtained  under  the  earUer 
trials  of  remedies  devised  according  to  his  assumed 
principle.    The  argument  of  physicians  in  general 
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lias  been,  that  the  principle  was  false,  and  that  the 
infinitesimal  doses  are  its  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
They  admit  freely  that  homcEopathy  has  in  some 
iilstances  done  good,  by  illustrating  the  spontaneous 
cure  of  disease,  and  correcting  a  blind  faith  in 
heroic  remedies ;  but  although  individual  converts 
of  some  local  credit  have  here  and  there  been  made, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  move- 
ment in  the  profession  towards  adopting  homoeo- 
pathy as  a  system,  and  its  much-vaunted  statistics 
are  generally  regarded  as  extremely  fallacious. 

HOMOGANGLIA'TA  (Gr.  lumos,  the  same,  and 
ganglion,  a  ganglion),  the  name  given  by  Owen  to 
the  Articulata  of  Cuvier,  in  accordance  with  a  belief 
in  the  great  importance  of  the  nervous  system  as 
a  basis  of  zoological  classification.  Each  segment 
in  the  lowest  H. '  contains  a  pair  of  ganglia  with 
nerves  proceeding  from  them;  all,  however,  com- 
municating by  nervous  filaments,  and  constituting 
a  continuous  chain.  In  the  higher  forms,  there 
is  a  greater  concentration,  and  a  more  evident 
allotment  of  the  gangHa  of  particular  segments  to 
particular  functions. 

HOMOLOGA'TION,  a  Scotch  law-term,  denot- 
ing an  act  or  conduct  which  confirms  or  approves 
of  something  which  otherwise  might  be  invalid. 
Thus,  an  infoi-mal  deed,  though  useless  in  itself,  yet, 
if  acted  on  by  one  or  both  parties,  will  be  set  up 
and  made  valid,  as  against  the  party  homologating. 
To  constitute  homologation,  a  dear  knowledge  of 
what  the  party  is  doing  is  necessary.  The  term  is 
not  used  in  English  law,  but  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  bear  other  names,  such  as  confirmation, 
estoppel,  part  performance. 

HOMO'LOGOUS  quantities  or  magnitudes  in 
Geometry  are  such  as  correspond,  or  are  like  to  one 
another.  Eor  example, 
in  similar  triangles,  the 
homologous  sides  are 
those  which  are  opposite 
to  corresponding  angles. 
-^,  In  the  triangles  ABC, 
AB'O',  which  are  similar, 
BC  is  homologous  to  B'C,  AB  to  AB',  and  AC  to 
AC.    See  Homology. 

HOMO'LOGY,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  term  now 
used  to  indicate  structural  correspondence,  while 
the  term  analogy  is  employed  to  indicate  functional 
resemblance.  Thus,  by  homologue,  is  impUed  '  the 
same  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety 
of  form  and  function ; '  while  by  analogue  we  under- 
stand '  a  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which  has 
the  same  functions  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a 
different  animal.'  For  example,  the  wings  of 
an  insect  are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  bat  or 
bird,  but  not  the  homologues ;  whilst  the  latter  are 
homologues  with  the  arms  of  man,  the  fore-legs 
of  quadrupeds,  and  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes.  For 
further  illustration,  see  Owen  On  the  Archetype  and 
Homologues  of  tlie  Skeleton.  < 

HOMOOU'SIAN  (Gr.  homos,  the  same,  and  o«sJa, 
substance),  and  HOMOIOUSIAN  (Gr.  homoios, 
like,  and  ousia,  substance),  two  terms  that  long 
distracted  the  primitive  church.  The  first  was 
the  shibboleth  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Ariau  con- 
troversy, the  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice,  which 
declared  the  Son  to  be  Jiomooiisian,  of  the  same 
substance  with  the  Father.  The  rigid  Arians,  who 
resisted  the  decree  of  Nice,  of  course  rejected 
the  term.  The  semi-Arians,  who  held  the  subor- 
dination of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  were  divided 
as  to  its  use.  Some  of  them  rejected  the  word 
altogether,  as  directly  conveying  a  false  idea ; 
others,  while  they  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
idea,   regarded    the    word    as    objectionable,    but 


rather  as  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  than  as 
absolutely  false.  Both  parties  argued  against  it^ 
use  froln  a  decree  of  the  council  held  at  Antiooh  in 
the  year  269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  which 
the  name  homoousian,  as  applied  to  the  Son*  was 
expressly  condemned.  They  contended,  therefore, 
that  the  Fathers  of  Nice  had  erred  in  applying  it, 
and  they  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  the  term 
Ifomoiouaian  (of  a  hke,  i.  e.,  a  similar  but  not  iden- 
tical substance  with  the  Father).  Without  entering 
into  the  doctrinal  controversy,  it  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  the  term,  as  used  by  the  council  of 
Antioch,  bore  a  very  different'  signification  from 
that  which  the  Fathers  of  Nice  attached  to  it. 
In  the  controversy  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  who, 
with  the  Sabellians,  held  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  have  but  one  and  the  same  person,  the 
word  ousia  was  employed  to  signify  personality. 
Hence,  when  the  council  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
Paul,  that  the  Son  is  homoousian  with  the  Father, 
it  merely  declared  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are 
not  one  and  the  same  person.  On  the  contrary,  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  defining  that  the  Father  and 
Son  are  homoousian,  understand  ousia  in  the  very 
different  signification  of  substance  or  nature.  See 
the  historical  treatises  of  Athanasius,  Newman's 
translation. 

HOMO'PTERA  (Gr.  homos,  the  game,  uniform, 
pteron,  a  wing),  according  to  some  entomologists, 
an  order  of  insects  ;  according  to  others,  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  order  Hemiptera 
(q.  v.),  differing  from  the  Heteroptera  in  having  the 
first  pair  of  wings  of  uniform  substance  through- 
out (whether  perfectly  membranous,  or  somewhat 
leathery,  and  so  passing  into  elytra),  and  the  rostrum 
or  sucker  originating  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
head  near  the  thorax,  or  even  between  the  first  pair 
of  legs.  The  H.  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  troublesome  to  farmers  and 
gardeners.  The  females  of  many  have  an  ompositor, 
by  means  of  which  they  pierce  plants,  in  order 
to  make  a  place  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs. 
The  larvEB  are  active,  and  resemble  the  perfect 
insect,  but  are  wingless.  The  pupae  are  also  active, 
and  have  rudimentary  wings.  Among  the  H.  are 
Cicadas,  the  largest  of  the  order.  Lantern-flies, 
Froth-hoppers,  Aphides,  and  the  Coccus  tribe. 

HONA'N,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
having  an  area  of  65,104  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  23,037,171.  Its  capital,  Kaifung-fu,  ia 
situated  on  the  Yellow  Kiver,  from  which  it  has  often 
suffered,  the  river-bed  being  here  elevated  above  the 
adjacent  country.  It  has  been  overflowed  nineteen 
times.  In  the  reign  of  FuM  (2852  E.  o.),  it  was  the 
capital  of  China.  It  has  suffered  various  vicissitudes. 
In  the  12th  c.  of  our  era,  it  was  six  leagues  in 
circumference.  At  present,  the  city  is  uninteresting 
to  Europeans,  save  as  the  residence  of  the  Jews  of 
China,  now  dwindled  to  a  few  families. 

HONAWA'R,  a  seaport  on  the  Malabar  or  west 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  belongs  to  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  which  here  extends  from  shore 
to  shore.  It  is  in  lat.  14°  17'  N.,  and  long.  74°  30' 
E.,  being  340  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay.  It 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  which  receives  the  Gerseppa  or  Sheravatti  from 
the  Western  Ghauts.  Though  both  the  harbour 
and  the  anchorage  outside  have  a  good  bottom 
and  a  sufficient  depth,  yet,  in  the  season  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  the  surf  is  a  serious  impediment 
to  navigation. 

HONDtT'EAS,  the  middle  state  of  Central 
America,  extending  east  and  west  from  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  separating 
Nicara^a  on  the  south-east  from  Guatemala  on  the 
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north-west.  It  strotohes  in  N.  lat.  between  13°  10' 
and  16°,  and  in  W.  long,  between  83°  and  89°  45', 
containing  about  42,000  square  miles,  including 
a  portion  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  and  358,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  them,  whoUy  or  partly,  of 
abdriginal  blood.  The  country  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  the  Cordilleras  (q.  v.), 
wliich  connect  the  Andes  on  the  south  with  the 
Sierra  Madre  on  the  north;  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Chamelicon,  Ulna,  Aguan,  and  Choluteca. 
An  excellent  agricultural  ooUntry;  H.  abounds  also 
in  mineral  weSlth.  The  miner^s  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  cinnabar,  zinc,  antimony,  tin,  platinum, 
opal,  amethysts,  asbestos,  chalk,  limestone,  marble, 
and  coal,  'rhe  soil  produces  valuable  timber,  fruit- 
trees,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  >  tnaize, 
wheat,  potatoes,  yams,  plantains,  bananas,  and 
beans.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Spain.  The 
imports,  amounting  in  1855  to  675,000"  dollars,  or 
£135,000  sterling,  consisted  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one-halt  of  cotton  manufactures — ^the  articles 
next  in  order,  woollens,  silks,  and  wines  and  spirits, 
having  been  almost  precisely  one-fifth  part  of  the 
Bum-totaiL  To  distinguish  the  northern  and  southern 
;  branches  of  the  external  commeroe^^and  that  with 
reference  to  the  year  already  mentioned — the  official 
returns  stood  thus, : 

Imports.         Exports. 

DdUari.  Dollun. 

By  the  Atlantic,      .        .        .    600,000  460,000 

By  the  Pacific,     .        .        .         76,000  76,000 

The  single  outlet  on  the  latter  side  is  Amapola ; 
while  on  the  former  are  Omoa,  TruxiHo,  and  Puerto 
CabeUos.  ,      ,     " 

HONDURAS,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  extends  between  Yucatan  and  Gruatemala  on 
the  west,  and  Honduras  on  the  south.  From  the 
adjacent  countries  of  British  Honduras  and  Yucatan 
it  receives  a  variety  of  streams,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Balize,  aud  contains,  several  islands.  The 
shore  is  marked  by  reefs. 

HONDURAS,  British.     See  Balize. 

HONES,  or  WHET-STONES,  a  particular  class 
of  stones  used  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  edge- 
tools,  such  as  knives,  scythes,  &p.  ,  They  are  usually 
cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  thick,  and  either  left  .square  or 
rounded,  according  to  their  intended  uses.  The  finest 
kind  of  hones  are  those  called  oil-stones  ;  these  are 
hard,  compact,  and  so  very  silioious,  that  they  readily 
wear  down  the  hardest  steel ;  they  are  varieties 
of  slate!,  derived  from  the  argillaceous  schists  of 
the  Palaeozoic  period.  The  best  are  those  brought 
from  Turkey;  Bohemia  is  also  celebrated  for  its 
hones ;  and  excellent  ones  are  found  in  Persia,  in  the 
Harz  Mountains,  in  Styria,  in  America,  Spain,  Peru, 
and  in  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain,  several  ■  localities 
yield  hone-stones  of  excellent  quality,  and  none 
better  than  the  celebrated  'W^ater-of-Ayr  stone,  which 
is, much  used  for  polishing  copper-plates,  aa  well  a,s 
for  hones.  The  Welsh  oil-stone  or  Id  wall  stone, 
and  the  cutler's  green-stone,,  are  obtained  from 
Snowdon,  in  Wales;  and  in,, the  neigjibourhood  of, 
Tavistock,  the  Devonshire  oil-stones  are  procured. 
Whatever  part  of  the  world  they  come  from,  they 
resemble  each  other  very  closely,  The  hones  used 
for  sharpening  scythes  and  other  large  blades  are 
usually  made  of  some  coarse-grained  sandstone;  these 
are  manufactured  in  many  locaUties. 

HO'NBSDALB,  a  new  and  flourishing  village  in 
the  north-east'  part  of  Pennsylvania,  United  States, 
America,  160  miles  north-east  from  Harrisburg. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Laokawaxen 
and  Dyberry  Creeks,  and.  connected  by  canal  and 


railway  with  New  York.  It  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  coal-district,  from  which  anthracite  coal 
is  sent  to  the  Atlantic  cities.  In  1859,  it  contained 
nine  churches,  an  academy,  bank,  foundry,  tanneries, 
glass-works,  mills,  and  three  newspapers.  Pop. 
about  5000;  and  rapidly  increasing. 

HONESTY  ^ijunaria),  a  'genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Gruciferce,  of  which  two  species, 
natives  of  the  south  of  Europe,  L.  annua  or  biennis, 
and  L.  rediviva,  have  long  been  cultivated  in  British 
flower-gardens,  partly  oti  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  and  partly  of  tjis  curious  appearance 
of  their  Urge  flat  seed-pouches  {siUcules),  They  are 
1 — 24  feet  high;  with  rather  coarse  foliage.  The 
origin  of  the  English  name  is  doubtful.  Some  of  th» 
older  English  poets  mention  the  plant  as  Lunarie. 
It  was  regarded,  in  the  days  of  superstition,  as 
possessing  extraordinary  virtues. 

HONEY  is  secreted  by  the  nectariferous  glands 
of  flowers,  from  whence  it  is  coUeoted  by  the 
working  or  neuter  bees,  which  extract  it  by  means  of 
the  pi'oboscis,  and  pass  it  into  the  dilatation  of  the 
oesophagus,  Imown  as  the  crop  or  honey-bag.  When 
the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  hive,  it  disgorges 
the  honey,  probably  altered  by  admixture  with  the 
secretion  of  the  crop,  into  the  cells  of  the  comb.  It 
is  used  by  the  bees  as  food,  but  it  is  its  general 
properties  and  its  uses  to  man  that  here  require 
notice. 

The  composition  of  honey  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  food  of  the  bees,  their  age,  the 
season,  &c.  Hybla,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  and 
Hymettus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  were  in  ancient 
times  celebrated  for  their  honey  ;  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  wild  thyme  and  other  fragrant 
herbs  growing  on  them.  The  honey  of  Narbonne 
and  Cnamouni  is  now  held  in  high  estimation  for 
similar  reasons ;  and  in  this  country,  honey  obtained 
by  bees  having  access  to  heather  has,  as  is  well 
known,  a  peculiarly  agreeable  taste.  The  substances 
which  have  been  recognised  in  honey  are  sugar 
of  two  kinds^one  cryE(tallisable  and  analogous  to 
Glucose  (q.  v.),  and  the  other  uncrystaUisable, 
maunite  (acodrcfing  to  Guibburt) ;  gummy,  waxy, 
colouring  and  odorous  matters ;  and  pollen.  The 
proportion  of  crystallisable  sugar  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a 
granular  character.  "The  best  and  newest  honey 
IS  a  clear  fluid  contained  in  a  white  comb,  while 
older  honey  is  of  a  yellowish,  and  even  reddish  tint. 
From  the  remotest  times,  honey  has  been  employed 
as  an  airticle  of  food ;  and  to  the  ancieut%,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  sugar,  it  was  of  more  importance 
than  it  now  is.  'A  land  flowing  with  mUk  and 
honey'  offered  the  highest  conceivable  advantages 
to  the  eastern  mind.  Taken  in  moderate  quantity, 
honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but  dyspeptic  per- 
sons often  find  that  it  aggravates  their  symptoms. 
Its  therapeutic  action  is  probably  not  very  great,  but  > 
it  is  employed  with  advantage  to  flavour  and  give 
a  demulcent  character  to  various  drinks  or  mixtures 
prescribed  for  aUaying  cough;  and  in  the  form  of 
oajf/raei,  which  is  usuaSy  prepared  by  mixing  honey, 
acetic  acid,  and  water,  it  is  frequently  a^ded  to 
gargles,, or  mixed  with  barley-water,  so  as  to  form  an 
aOTeable  cooling  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affectionsi  or  given  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs  and 
colds. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  honey  occasionally 
ossesses  very  deleterious  properties.  Xenophon,  in 
is  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
(Anabasis,  book  iv,),  describes  the  honey  of  Trefcizond 
as  having  produced  the  effect  of  temporary  madness, 
or  rather  drunkenness  on  the  whole  army  who  ate 
of  it.    Mr  Abbot,  writing  from  Trebizond  in  1833 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  observes 
that  he  has  himself  witnessed  that  the  effects  6f  this 
honey  are  stOl  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
Xenophon  describes,  and  he'  adopts  the  views  pro- 
pounded by  Tonrnefort  in  1'704,  that  the  poisrinoiis 
properties  are  consequent  on  thd  bees  extractirig 
the  honey  from  the  Azalea  Pontica.  Many  other 
instances  of  poisonous  honey  S,re'  on  record. 

Honey,  although  not  of  so  much  importance  com- 
mercially as  it  was  before  sugar  becanie  so  large 
flrU  importation,  is  nevertheless  brought  to  this 
country  from  abroad  in  considerable  quantities, 
which,  in  addition  to  the,'  home  produce,  mentioned 
in  the  article  Bee,  shews  that  it  is  still  largely  in 
deinand.  Nearly  fifty  tons  arfe  annuaDy  irnported 
from  various  parts  of  the  world :  North  America, 
the  West  Indies,  Portugal,  France,  and  Greece,  are 
the  countries  from  which  we  receive  most.  The 
French  is  very  fine,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  for 
domestic  and  medicinal  purposes;  the  Greek  is  the 
finest,  and  is  only  used  as  a  table  delicacy ;  most  of 
the  other  kinds  are  inferior,  and  excepting  some 
portion  which  is  used  by  the  tobacco  manufactiirers, 
to  give  a  spurious  sweetness  to  tobacco,  it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  consumption  of  so  large  a  quantity. ; 
Hcmey  is  often  very. much  adidterated.'  One  of  the 
most  common  materials  used  for  that  purpose  is  1 
flour ;  samples  of  French  honey  have  also  been  fotmd 
largely  adnilterated  with  gelatine ;  the  latter  cannot 
so  easily  be  detected,  as  there  is  always  present 
naturally  a  portion  of  gelatine  in  honey.  The  quality 
of  even  the  best  depends  upon  its  careful  refinemeat 
or  clarifying.  If  honey  be  slightly  heated,  the,  chief 
impurities  rise  to  the  siirfaCe,  and  can  easily"  be 
removed  by  skimming ;  this  is  usually  done,  except 
in  the  case  of  virgin  honey,  which  in  generally 
siiiEciently  pure  for  most  pm^ppses. 

HONEY  BXJZZAKD,  or  PEEN  {Pernie),  a  genus 
of  FaXconidm,  allied  to  kites  and  buzzards,i  but 
differing  from  them,  and  from  all  other  Fakmiidce, 


Honey  Buzzard  (Pernis  apworu^). , 

in  having  the  lore,  or  space  between  the  eye  and 
the  bill,  closely  covered  with  feathers,  which  over- 
lap one  another  lUiie  scales.,!  ,  The  food  of.  honey 
buzzards  consists,  not  of  honey,  but  chiefly  of  bees, 
wasps,  and  their  young,  in  quest  of  which  these 
birds  dig  up  the  ground,  to  get  at  the  nests  of 
the  insects.  They  feed  also  partly  on  other  insects, 
and  less  'frequently  on  lizards,  small  birds;  i&c.  One 
species  (P.  apiverus)'  is  found  in  Britain,  but  is 
rare ;  it  is  rather  larger  than  a  common  buzzard. 

HONEYCOMB  MOTH,  or  WAX  MOTH  (Gal- 

leria),  a  genus  of  smaiU  moth's  of  the  sanie  tribe  with 

clothes'  moths,  of  which  some  of  the  species  are 

remarkable    for  infesting  bee-hives.      Thete  thev 
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deposit  their  e^gS  ;  and  the  larvas  feed  on  the  honey- 
comb, througli  which  they  make  tunnels  lined  with 
silk,  and-  in  the  midst  of'  which'  they  finally  Spin 
their  oocOoris  and  undergo  their  transformations. 
The  cocoons  are  often'united  in  little  heaps.  These 
moths,  when  numerous,  are  very  injurious,  and  some- 
times quite  destructive  to  the  bees,  from  the  stings 
of  which  they  seem  to  enjoy,  a  perfect  immunity. 


■      '  '■  Honeycomb  Moth : 
a,  Galleria  mellonella;  b,  larva;  c,  pupa;  d,  larva  working  its 
■way  through  honeycomb;  e,  Galleria  alvearia. 

G.  mellonella  or  ceretewa,  perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive species,  is  aboirt  an  inch  in  extent  of  wings ; 
G.  alvearia  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch.  Both 
have  a  satiny  appearance,  and  are  amongst  the 
worst  enemies  the  bee-keeper  has  to  encounter. 

,  HONEYCOMBS,  in  guns,  are  flaws  resembling 
i'fye  cells  made  by  bees,  worked  in  the  metal  by  the 
action  of  exploded  gunpowder.  They  spread  rapidly, 
and,  with  continuous  firing,  soon  eat  into  the  metal 
to  suet,  an  extent  as  to  render  the  further  use  of 
the  gim  dangerous. 

HONBY-DEW,  a  '  viscid  saccharine  exudation 
which  is  often  found  in  warm  dry  weather  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  plants^  occurring  both  on  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always 
associated  with  the  presence  of  Aphides,  Cocci,  and 
other  insects  which  feed  oil  the^  juices  of  plants j  and 
its  flow  is  ascribed  ■  to  their  punctures ;  but  the 
ruptiare  of  the  tissues  from  any  other  cause,  such  as 
the  state  of  the  weather,  seems  also  to  produce  it, 
and  warm  dry  weather  seems  to  be  necessary  for 
the  production  in  the  sap  of  that  superabundance  of 
sugar  which  is  thus  thrown  off.  Aphides  theinsdves 
exude  by  certain  peculiar  organs  (see  Aphis)  drops 
of  a  fluid  which  is  called  honey-dew,  which  Iprob- 
ably  differs  considerably  from  the  direct  exudation 
of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  mingles  with 
it  where  they  abound.  Honey-dew  ■  is  often  so 
abundant  as  to.  fall  in  drops  from  one  leaf  to  atiother 
pn,  to  the  ground,  sometimes  falling  from  trees, even 
as  a  popipus  sjiower.  Different,  kinds  of  manna  are 
t)i,e  iijiei  ho,ijey-dew  or  saccharin^ ,  exudation  of 
certain  plants.,  ,lSee  Maj^na.  But  very  generally, 
this  exudation,  as,  it  dries,  coats  the  surface  of  leaves 
and  branches  with  a  clammy  film,  to  which  every- 
thing brought  by  the  atmosphere  adheres,  and  on 
which  moulds  ,  and  pther  small  fungi  soon  grow, 
pd  thus  the  pores  of  the  plant  are  clogged  and 
its  health,  is  impaired.  Gardeners  are  therefore 
Carefijl  to  ,-vvash.  off  honey-dew  with  the  syringe. 
Orange  and  lemon  plantations  sometimes  •  suffer 
great  injury  from  the  abundance  of  honey-dew ; 
and  it  has  proved  a  cause  of  veiy  ^eat  loss  in  the 
coffee -plantations  of  Ceylon. 


HOHEY-EATER— HOJTEySUOKLE 


HONEY-EATER,  or  JJONEY-SUCKER,  a 
name  sometimes,  given, tp  ,?oijie,  of  the  Sim-birds 
(q.  v.),  but  also  ijie  common  nam?,  o£  a  large  family 
of  birds  nearly  allied  to  jieae  and  to  humming- 
birds, and,  peculiar  to,  A'JsWtfi',  ^^^  ,1^  islands  of 


Kew  Holland  Honey  Eater  {Meliphaga  Nova 
Hollandia).  ..;,.. 

that  part  of  the  world.  This  fainily,  MeUpliagidoB — 
of  the '  order  InsessmeSf  and  tribe  'Tmmrosti'es^^'ha.a 
a  long  curved  sharp  bUl,  not  so  slender  as  in  hum- 
ming-birds and' sun-biHs}  the  tongue  terminates 
in  a  pencil  of  dehcate  filamentsj  the  better  to  adapt 
it  for  sucking  honey  from  flowers,  or  juices  -from 
fruits.  These  are  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  honey-eaters,  but  they  also  devour  insects  in 
great  niunbers.  They  are  birds  of  elegant  form, 
and  generally  of  gay  plumage.  Most  of  them  have 
a  long  and  broad  tail.  They  may  be  observed 
fluttering  and  darting  amOBig  trees,  and.  shrubs  wheh| 
in  blossom,  and  are  very  abundant  in  all  parts  of! 
Australia.  They  are  extremely  vivacious  and  active, 
andikeep,  up  a  continual  chattering.  ,•  :One  of  ,thei 
most  splendid  species,  MeUphaga  or  Ptiloris  para-l 
diseus,  is  called  the  Rifleman  or  Rifle  Bird  by  the^ 
Australian  colonists.  Another  species,  Myzaniha. 
melanophrya,  is  called  the  Bell  Bird,  because  its 
voice  much  resembles  the  tinkling  of  a  httle  bell.! 
To!  this  family  is  referred  the  Poe  Bird,  Parson 
Bird,  or  Tui-tui  {ProsHherruidera  Novae- Zeelandia:) 
lol  New  Zealand,  a  bird  larger  (than  a  blackbird,  and, 
lOf  a ,  deep  metallic  green  colour,  becoming  bronze 
and'black  in  certain  lights,  with  snow-wmte  tufts 
of  downy  loUrling  feathers  on  the.  sideS'  of  the  neck.' 
Unlike  most  of  the  Meliphagidce,,  it;  is  a  bird  of  fine 
song.  It  has, also  great  powers  as  a  mocking-bird,j 
readily  learns  to  speak  many  words,  andi  becomes 
very  familiar  in  domestication.  <•■ 

'^HpNEY-GTJIDE,   INDICATOR,   or' MOROO 

{Indicator),  a'gerilis  of  birds,  ranked  in  the  Cuckoo 
family,  but  orafeiing  froni '  the  true  cuckoos  in 
characters  which  shew'an  approach  to  woodpeckei's, 
and' also,  in  some  respects,  to  creepers.  They  are 
all  natives  of  Africa,' and' are  found  in  almost'  kll 
parts  of  it.  They  have  acquired  their  ilame  from 
guiding  nieii  to  honey ;  a  Ciirioiis  iastinct  prompting 
them  to  flutter  near  the  traveller  with  frequent 
repetitions  of  a,  cry  which  resembles  the  syllable 
cheiy;  and;  it  is  said,  that  'if ,  fbUowed,  they  almost 
always  lead  to  a  place  where  a  bees'  ,hest  may  be 
found.  ■         '  ■'! 

,:„!  HONEY, I^OCUSTJ*RE,E,('eZe^^?sc%'  triacan- 
thos) — also  known  as  th,^,  Sweet  ,Lc(C!TJ^^,^nd  BlacS 


LoQUST,  afld  in  Britain  as  the, ,  Thkee-thorned 
Acacia — a  lofty  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Legy,minosce,  sub-order  Ccesalpiniece,  a  native 
of,  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  of  the  basin 
of  the,^  Mississippi.  ,  It .  is.  not  found  wild  on  the 
Atlantic  coaslj  of  |NoT;th,' America,  although  often 
planted,  for  omament'in  the.vicinity  of  habitations. 
The  flowejs— which  are  small,  greenish,  and  in 
splices— have,  when  perfect,  six  staiheps  and  one 
pistil,  but  are  very  generally  unisexual.  The  leaves 
a;re|  t^ice ,  pinnate,  without  terminal  leaflets,  the 
hmnerous  small  leaflets  giving  a  peculiar  graceful- 
ness to  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  light  shining  green. 
The  tree  is  furnished  with  numerous  sharp  triple 
spines.  The  pods  are  long,  flat,  pendulous,  often 
twisted;  the  seeds  large,  brown,  and  enveloped  in 
a  pulp,  whicli,  when  the  pod  lis, ripe,  is  very  sweet. 
Sugar  has  been  made  from  it,  and  when  fermented, 
it  yields  an  intoxic,a|;ing,  beverage,  in  use  among  the 
American  Indians.  The  honey  locust  attains  a 
height  of  70  pr,  80  feet.  Trees  of  large  size  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  The  wood 
resembles  that  of  the  American  Locust  Tree  (q.  v.), 
or  False  Acacia  {Boiinia  pseuddcad'a),  but  is  more 
coarse-grained.  ' 

HONEY-STONE,  or  MELLITE,  a  mineral  of 
remarkable  characters  and  composition,  found  in 
connection  with  coal  and'siUphur  in  several  places 
in  Germany.  It  occurs  in  square  octahedrons,  looks 
Hke  a  honey-yellow  resin,  and  may  be,  cut  with  a 
knife.  It  is  a  mellate  of ,  alumina,  consisting  of 
mellic  acid,  alumina,  and  waters ,  ,  ' 

HO'NEYSTJCKLE   (Lonicera,  ,  or,   according  to 
some  botanists,  Caprifolium,  which  others  make  a 
sub-genus  of  i,),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  CapHfoUacece.     They  are  shrubs,  often  twin- 
ing, and  have  the  flowers  either  in  whorls   or  in 
pairs.    The  calyx  is  short  and  5-t6othed ;  the  cotbUa 
tubular-funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  generally  two-lipped ; 
the  fruit  a  3-celled  and  ihany.-seeded  berry; — The 
Common  H.,  or  Woodbine   {L.  periclym^num),  is 
very  abundant  in  woods  and  thickets  in  most  parts 
of  Britain.      On,  account   of    its   beautiful   cream- 
coloured   whprls    of   flowers  land    their    delicious  ; 
fragrance,  it.  is   often  planted  in  • shrubberies,  and  ! 
trained  aga.injat  walls.    It  is  said  to  be  the  '  twisted  i 
eglantine '  of  Milton.     The  phenomena  observed  in  j 
its  growth  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  a  per-   ■ 
ceptive  power  in  plants :  the  branches  shooting  out  j 
till  they  become  unable  to  bear  their  own  weight ; 
and  then,  on  their  meeting  with  any  other  .branch, 
twining  around  it,  from  right  to  left;  but  if  they 
meet,  only  with  one  another,  twining  in  different 
directions,  one  to, the  right,  and  another  to  the  left. — 
Very  similar  to  this  js,  the  Pekfoliatb  H.  (L.  capri- 
folium), with  paler,  whorls  of  flowers,  and  remark-   '■ 
able  for  having  the  upper. leaves  united  so  that  an  ; 
opposite  pair  form  one  leaf,  through  the  rni,ddle  of  I 
which  the  stem  passes.     This  peculiarity  is  confined  j 
to  the  flow'er-bea^ing '  shoots,  and  does  not  occur  on  ' 
the  young  rimners ;  it  is  also  most  perfect  nearest  { 
the  flower.     This  species  i  is  a  native  of  the  south  ; 
of  Europe,'  but  now  naturalised  iu  many  parts  of  : 
Britain,  and  much  planted,  as  although  less  power- 
fully fragrant  than   the   Common    H.,   it'  flowers 
earlier.-^There  are  numerous  other, species,  natives  | 
of  Europe,.  Siberia,  and  North  jAmerioa.^The  Ely 
H.   (i.  Xylostewm)  is;  an  erect  shrilb,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia^  scarcely  indigenous  in  Britain,  but 
common  in  shrubberies.    Its  branches  arei  not  unfre- 
quently  luSed  in  some  parts  of'  Europe  for  tubes  of 
tobacco-pipes ;  and  it  is,  said  ,to  make  good  hedges 
:in  dry  soils,.      Otjier  erppt  ppeoies  are  not  unfre- 
quently,  planted  in  shrubberies.— The  Trumpet  H. 
(i.  sempervirens),  called  in  America  the  Ookal  H., 
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HONEYSUCKLE-HONOLULU. 


is  a  native  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America, 
often  planted  in  Britain  on  account  of  its  heautiful 
flowers,  red  on  the  outside,  and  scarlet  within,  which, 
however,  have  no  fragrance.  It  is  a  twining  ever- 
green shrub. — The  berries  of  the  honeysuckles  are 
nauseous. — The  name  H.  is  also  given  to  shrubs 
very  different  from  -tiiis  genus,  but  of  which  the 
flowers  abound  in  honey,  as  to  species  of  Bankda  in 
Australia.  Azalea  viscosa  is  called  Swamp  H.  in 
North  America. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  Eeench.  See  Frbnch 
Honeysuckle. 

HONEYSUCKLE  ORNAMENT,  a  form  char- 
acteristic of  eastern  art.  It  is  used  in  Assyrian, 
Persian,  and  Hindu  architecture,  and  wherever  used 
indicates  an  eastern  origin.  The  Greeks  borrowed  it 
from  the  Persians,  and,  by  refining  and  improving 
it,  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautmd  ornaments  of 
their  architecture.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Ionic 
Style  (q.  v.).    See  also  Gkecian  Akchitectuke. 

HONELEUE,  a  small  town  and  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  to,  and  seven  miles  distant  from  the  port  of 
Havre.  Its  situation,  backed  by  wooded  heights, 
is  exceedingly  pleasing ;  but  it  is  badly  biiUt,  dirty, 
and  uninteresting.  The  commerce  of  H.,  once  of 
Bome  importance,  nas  been  absorbed  in  great  measure 
by  Havre ;  many  vessels,  however,  engaged  in  the 
fisheries,  are  still  owned  here,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  eggs  and  fruit  to 
England,  and  in  timber.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  hosiery,  chemical  products,  hardware,  and 
refined  sugar.  There  are  also  rope-walks  and  ship- 
building yards.  The  harbour  is  furnished  with  two 
light-houses.     Pop.  8739. 

HONG-KONG  ('Fragrant  Streams,'  but  better 
known  now  among  the  Chinese  as  Kwan  Tai  Lu,  or 
'Petticoat  String  Road'),  a  British  island  off  the 
south-east  coast  of  China,  is  situated  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Chu-Kiang,  about  100  miles  south-east  of 
Canton.  It  is  nine  miles  long,  from  two  to  six 
broad,  and  has  an  area  of  about  29  square  miles. 
The  capital,  Victoria,  is  situated  in  lat.  22°  164' 
N.,  long.  114°  8^'  E.  Pop.  (1861),  119,000,  84,000  of 
■whom  were  Chinese.  The  total  public  income  in 
1861  was  £127,241 ;  the  expenditure,  £109,632,  of 
which  £41,217  was  laid  out  on  public  works. 

The  island  is  covered  to  the  shore  with  mountains, 
many  of  the  peaks  ranging  from  1000  to  nearly 
2000  feet  high.  The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of 
granite,  serpentine,  and  trap ;  granite  quarries  are 
skilfully  worked  by  the  Chinese.  The  climate  is 
still  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  though  not  so 
bad  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony, 
when  the  ground  was  first  opened  for  purposes 
of  building.  For  about  six  months,  from  May  to 
October,  the  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  being 
acdompanied  with  much  rain  and  damp,  and  the 
city  of  Victoria  is  so  situated  as  to  be  shut  out  from 
the  refreshing  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
During  four  of  the  winter  months,  the  weather  is 
cool,  dry,  bracing,  sometimes  even  cold;  but  the 
change  from  the  perspiration  of  summer  to  a  dry 
cold  is  apt  to  produce  dangerous  diseases,  piore 
especially  of  the  kidneys.  The  temperature  in 
summer  ranges  from  83°  to  96°,  and  in  winter  from 
40°  to  75°.  On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  northern 
shore  of  the  island,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
narrow  channel  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  four 
miles  in  width,  is  the  Kow-lung  Peninsula,  a  strip 
of  coast  territory  and  portion  of  the  township  of 
the  same  name,  which  was  ceded  to  the  British 
government  by  the  convention  of  Pekin,  October 
24,  1861. 
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Victoria,    the  chief   town,    is   situated  on   the 
northern  shore  of  the  island,  on  a  small  bay  .sur- 
rounded by  mountains.   It  is  laid  out  in  magnificent 
streets,  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  British  possessions  in 
Asia.    Its  harbour  is  commodious  and  safe ;  its  road- 
stead has  a  depth  of  from  three  to  seven  fathoms, 
and  affords  good  anchorage.     Provision-stores  and 
repairing-dooks  for  the  ships  of  the  naval  station 
of  the  sea   of   China  have   been   estabUshed  here ; 
merchant-vessels  are  also  repaired  here.     Between 
Victoria  and  Canton,  Macao,  Shanghae,*  Singapore, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  &c.,  frequent  and  regular  com- 
munication by  steam  is  maintained.  The  magnificent 
harbour  of  H.  presents  a  most  stirring  appearance. 
Steamers  and  sailing-vessels  are  arriving  and  depart- 
ing daily. ,  In  1860,  2888  vessels,  of  1,555,645  tons, 
entered  and  cleared  ■^he  port.     Here  all  the  great 
Enghsh  houses  centralise  their  operations  and  con- 
duct their   money  transactions ;   yet  H.   occupies 
only  a  secondary  rank  in  the  commerce  of  China. 
Part  of   the  merchandise  from  Europe  goes  direct 
to  the  place  of  its   destination,  without  touching 
at   this  British  settlement ;   in  the  same  manner, 
hardly  any  of  the  teas  and  not  much  of  the  sillcs 
exported  ever  come  to  Hong-kong.     The  trade  of 
H.  is  chiefly  in  opium,  in  supplying  war  and  other 
vessels  with  stores,  in  repairing  vessels,  and  in  the 
transfer  of  passengers.      In  1857^1858,  the  value 
of  the  manufactures    and   produce   imported   into 
India  from  this  island  was  £659,474.     Already  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  British  colonies,  H.   is 
probably  destined  to  further  extension  and  import- 
ance, and  wiU  rise  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
commerce  of  Eastern  Asia. 

In  1843  this  island  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty  by  the  treaty  of  Nankin, 
having  been  occupied  as  a  prelimiiiary  measure  in 
1841.  Its  affairs  are  ruled  by  a  governor  (at  present, 
1862,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson)  and  legislative  council, 
who  have  their  seat  of  administration  here. 

HO'NITON,  a  small  market-town,  and  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  graceful  and 
highly  cultivated  valley,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Otter,  16  miles  north-east  of  Exeter.  The  Old 
Church  contains  a  light  and  elegant  oak-screen, 
erected  in  1482  by  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  H. 
has  long  been  famous  for  the  lace,  called  from  the 
town  in  which  it  is  the  chief  branch  of  manufacture, 
'Honiton  Lace.'  This  lace  is  made  by  hand  on  a 
pillow ;  its  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  ths  lioUards  during  the  reigii  of  Elizabeth. 
The  vale  of  Honiton  is  famous  for  its  butter.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  1861, 
3301.  The  borough  returns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

HONOLU'LU,  a  seaport  in  lat.  21°  18'  N.,  and 
long.  157°  55'  W.,  on  the  south-western  or  lea- 
ward  coast  of  Ooahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(q.  v.),  is  perhaps  the  only  spot  in  Polynesia  that 
can  fairly  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  world  of  commerce  and  civilisation. 
Being  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  the  centre 
of  trade,  it  is,  in  every  sense,  the  metropolis 
of  its  own  group,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  most  important  of  all  the  kindred  clusters. 
But  beyond  this,  its  intrinsic  advantages,  and  the 
absence,  or  at  least  the  distance,  of  .riYals,  along 
the  surrounding  waters,  in  any  direction,  have 
combined  to  render  it  an  entrep6t  between  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Besides  attracting 
numbers  of  whalers  for  repairs  and  supplies,  IL 
occupies  a  most  convenient  position  on  each  of  the 
three  great  thoroughfares  of  its  own  giant  ocean. 


HONORAEniM^HONOUB. 


Though  Ooahu,  in  common  with  the  rant  of  the 
chain,  i*  evidently  of  volcanic  formation,  yet  the 
reef,  which  forms  the  breakwater  of  the  harbour 
of  H.,  is  of  coral'  formation.  The  temperature  of 
the'  town  rangea  between  67° '9  in  January,  and 
83°'2  in  August;  so  that,  roughly  computed,  the 
annual  mean  is  75° '55,  with  a  divergence  in  either 
direction  of  only  7° '65.  The  tropical  heat  is 
modified  by  periodical  north-easters.  The  pop,ula- 
tion,  conaistijig  chiefly  of  natives,  numbers  fully 
10,000.  This  mart  of  traffic  has,  for  sixty  years, 
maintained  the  unity,  and,  through  the  i;nity,  the 
peace  of  the  once  independent  and  hostile  tribes 
of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago.  In  1857  the  depart- 
ures were  represented  by  69  vessels,  and  23,183 
tons ;  and  the  arrivals  by  75  vessels,  and  24,200 
tons.  In  the  same  year,  the  exports  amounted  to 
472,997  doUars,  the  imports  to  1,401,976,  land,  the 
customs  to  155,640  dollars.  In  H.  are  to  be  found 
consuls  from  the  United  States,  the  Hanse ;  Towns, 
Chili,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  England,  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  Peru,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 

HONORA'RITJM,  a  term  sonletiniis  used  to 
denote  the  fees  payable  to  counsel  or  physicians, 
because  they  were  presiuned  to  be  given  as  a  present, 
and  paid  beforehand,  and  not  on  the  vulgair  theory 
of  payment  for  services  rendered.  The  legal  effect 
which  followed  was,  that  neither  counsel  nor  physi- 
cians, if  not  paid  their  fees  beforehand,  could  bring 
an  aption  against  the  client  to  recover  them.  This 
is  stiU  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  counsel, 
but  not  as  to  registered  physicians,  who  can  now 
recover  their  fees  by  aciiop.  The  law  as  tb  how 
far  a  counsel  can  vaUdly  make  a  special  agreenieut 
for  a  fixed  sum,  and  sue  for  it,  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  England  in  the  late  case  of  Kennedy  v. 
Brown,  but.hfts  not  yet  been  decided.' 

' '  HONO'BIUS,  Elavius,  second  son  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  was  born,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, 9th  September  384  a.d.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  empire  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
H.  receiving  the  western  half,  with  Rome  as  his 
capital ;  but  being  only  ten  years  old,  was  put 
under  the  euardianship  of  Stilicho  (q.  v.),  who 
was  all  his  life  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Western 
Empire.  H.  first  took  up  his  residence  at  MUan, 
where,  in  398  A.D.,  he  married  Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Stiliehp.  The  most  important  events  of  H-'s 
reign  were  the  various  treaties  concluded  with  the 
German  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  and  Upper 
Danube ;  the  rigorous  persecution  of '  paganism 
in  399  ;  ^nd  the  d.evastj|tion  of  Northern  Italy  by 
Alaric  and  his  Visigoths  in  400 — 403.  Stilicho' was 
then  in  Germany;  put  on  his  return,  he  speedily 
cleared  the  country  of  the  invaders,  after  totally 
defeating  them  at  PoUentia  (March  403).  Another 
irruption  of  barbarians,  under  Rhadagaisus,  fook 
place  in  405 — 406,  which  was  again  repelled  by 
the  powetfol  arm  of  Stilicho.  Nevertheless,  i  this 
brave  soldier  and  alble  minister  lost  the  favour  of, 
his  weak  and  worthless  master,  and  was  treacher- 
ously slain  at  Ravenna,  408  A.D.  Alario  was, not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him.  In  408  A.D.,  he  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Rome,  which  only  escaped  oni  payment  of  a  heavy 
ransom;  aUd  in  the  foHovring  year  he  again  besieged 
and  took  it,  raising  Attains  to  the:  imperial  purple. 
The  death  of  the  invader  in  410  A.D.,  after  having 
a  third  time  besieged  Rome,  again  freed  Italy.  A 
new  champion  of  the  falling  empire  arose  ini  the 
person  of  Constantius,  who  suppressed  the  rebel- 
lions of  Constantine,  Jovinus,  and  SaUustius  in  the 
northfim  provinces,  and  of  Heraclian  in  Africa. 
He  was  now  appointed  the  colleague  of  H.  in  the 
consulship,  and  received  in  marriage  the  hand  of 


.Plaoidia,  pjister  to  H,,  along  ■vfith  a  share  in  the 
empire,  which  he  di4  upt  long  enjoy,  as  his  death 
took  place  a  Jew  rnqnth?  after.  ,  The  Gothic  and 
German  tribes  had  for  some  time  been  slowly  but 
steadily  encroaching  iiponthe  Wrateru  Eitiipire,  and 
H.,'^  reign  saw  Spain,  Gaiil,  and  Pannonia,  some  of 
the  finest  provinces,  snatched  £ro;n  its  grasp.  He 
died  27th  August  423.  H.'s  character  presents  few 
saUent  points.  He  was  wealf  and  foplish,  and  when 
excited  by  fear  or  jealousy,  cruel-  and  treacherous, 
a  trait  well  brought  out  in  his  treatment  of  Stilicho 
and  Constantine. 

HONORIUS,  the  name  of  four  popes. — ^Honobius 
I.  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  not 
alone  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  also 
between  the  Gallican  and  Ultramontane  schools  of 
CathoHcs  themselves.  He  was  born  of  a  consular 
family  in  Campania.  Of  his  early  history,  little  is 
known,  except  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  bring- 
ing to  a  close  the  disputes  wbjch  arose  in  Northern 
Italy  about  the  controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters 
(q.  v.).  On  the  death  of  Boniface  V.,  in  625,  he  was 
elected, Bishop  of  Rome.  His  general  administration 
of  church  affairs  has  been  fevonrably  judged  by 
historians ;  and  his  name  is  especially  connected 
with  .the  history  of  the  paschal  controversy  in 
Ireland,  and  with  that  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  But  his  pontificate  is  particularly  memor- 
able on  account  of  the  Monothehstio  heresy.  See 
MoNpTHELlSM.  H.  is  connected  therewith  rather 
negatively,  than  by  any  positive  participation,  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  MionotheUte  doctrine.  While 
the  controversy  was  yet  new  in  the  West,  Sergius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  wrote  to  H.,'to  explain 
the  Monothehstio  doctrines  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  and  to  suggfest '  that  it  would  be  most  desir- , 
able  to  impose  silence  on  both  parties,  in  a  dis- 
pute which  really  did  not  affect  -the '  substance  of 
the'  Catholic  doctrine.  H.,  misled  it  is  alleged 
by  this  statement'  of  Sergius,  consented,  and  even 
expressed  himself  in  language  which  would  appear 
to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  T;w0' wills  in  Christ. 
The  Catholic  historians,  however,  maintain  that  in 
thus  disclaiming  the  belief  of  two  wills  in  Christ, 
H.  merely  denied  the  existence  in  Christ  of  two 
discordant  or  conflicting  vrills,  that  is,  of  a  corrupt 
and  sinful  human  will  opposed  to  the  divine  will 
It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
decree  of  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  H.  is 
anathematised  in  company  with  many  others,  of 
whose  heterodoxy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the 
defenders  of  H.  reply,  that  although  the  sixth 
council '  certainly  does  include  H.  in  one  common 
condemnation  with  a  group  of  heretical  teachers, 
yet  the  explanation  appended  to  -  the  condem- 
nation of  the  former, '  viz.,  that  'he  had  not  by 
the  exercise  of  his  apostohc  authority  extingiMghed 
the  rising  flame  of  heresy,  but  by  neglecting  it, 
favoured  its  progress,'  clearly  alludes  to  the  error 
of  judgment  described  above,  by  which,  although 
himself  .personally  orthodox,  he  enjoined  silence 
on  the  controversy  at  a  time  when  a  more  far- 
gighted  ruler  would' have  felt  it  his  duty  to  inter- 
fere 'by  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration.  On  the 
whole,  they  maintain  that,  however  H.  may  by  his 
imprudent  silence  have  compromised  the  interests 
of  'Prthodoxy,  he  'did  not  put  forth  any  such  dog- 
matic declaration  as  can  fairly  be  regarded,  whether 
by  Protestants  ,  or  by  GaUioans,  as  u-reconcilable 
with  the  strict  ultramontane  doctrine  of  iSif  aUibility, 
ihastuuch  as  that  doctrine  contemplates  the  ,pope 
ais  '  speaking'  from  the  apostolic  chair.'  H.  died  in 
638.  Some  letters  of  his  are  preserved  in  Labbe's 
Coll.  ConcUiorum,  vol.  iii 

HONOUR,  AccBPiAiTCB  foe,  a  phrase  used  in 
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HONOUEABLB,  EIGHT  HONOUEABLEj  AND  MOST  HONOURABLE— HOOD. 


the  law  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  denote  that  a  stranger 
volunteers  to  accept  a  bill  out  of  respect  to  a  foreign 
party  issuing  the  biU  to  persons  in  this  country, 
who  refuse  to  accept,  in  which  case  the  stranger 
accepting,  incurs  certain  reepbiisibili'ties. 

HO'NOTJEABLE,  EIGHT  HONOUEABLE, 
AND  MOST  HONOUEABLE;  titles  given  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Peers,  their  families,  and 
persons  holding  certain  public  situations.  A 
Marquis  or  Marchioness  is  styled  Most  Honour- 
able, a  Peer  (temporal)  or  Peeress  of  a  lower 
grade,  whether  by  right  or  by  courtesy,  is  Eight 
Honourable.  The  title  Eight  Honourable  is  ^o 
bestowed  on  the  younger  sons  of  Dukes  and  Mar- 
quises, and  their  wives ;  and  on  aU  the  daughters 
of  Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls;  and  Honourable 
on  the  younger  sons  of  Earls,  and  all  the  children 
of  Viscounts  and  Barons.  Privy  Councillors,  the 
Lords  Mayor  of  London,  York,  and  Dublin,  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  are  also  entitled  to  the  prefix  Eight 
Honourable;  and  Maids  of  Honour,  Lords  of 
Session,  the  Supreme  Judges  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  that  of  Honourable.  '  .Members  of  the 
House  of  Comnions,  though  Honourable  is  not 
prefixed  to  their  names,  are  distinguished  as  the 
'  Honourable  member  for  — — ,'  and  the  East  India 
Company  has  been  held  entitled  to  the  same  prefix. 
In  America,  the  characteristic  love  of  title  has  been 
shewn  in  the  practice-  of  attaching  Honourable  to 
the  names,  of  governors  of  states,  judges,  members 
of  congress,  and  other  putilic  functionaries. 

HONOURABLE  OEDINAEIES,  in  Heraldry. 
See  ORDmAniES. 

HONOUES,  Military  akd  Naval.  See 
Salutes. 

HONOURS  OP  WAR,  the  term  useii  to  express 
the  privileges  allowed  to  a  garrison  surrendering, 
either  in  consideration  of  a  brave  defence,  or  from 
some  other  cause.  Many  degrees'  of  honour  may 
be  paid  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  according  to  the 
generosity  or  judgment  of  the  victorious  commander- 
in-chief.  In  some, cases,  the  garrison  is  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  its  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  &c.  ;  at  another  time,  the  conquered  force 
will  only  be  permitted  to  advance  silently  to  the 
front  of  their  works,  there  to  ground  or  pile  arms, 
and  then,  facing  about,  to  return  to  their  lines  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Occasionally,  the  capitulation  will 
provide  that  the  garrison  shall  deposit  their  arms 
and  warlike  stores  at  some  specified  spot,  and  then 
march  oh  to  their  own  territory  on  parole  of  ibt 
serving  during  the  existing  war  against  the  factors 
or  their  allies. 

HONTHEIM,  John  Nicholas  von,  was  bom 
at  Treves  in  1701.,;  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
school  of  his  native  city,  studied  canon  law  at 
Louvain  under  the  celebrated  .Van  Espen,  and 
afterwards  taught  it  for  ten  years  at  Treves,  of 
which  see  he  became  coadjutor  in  1748,'  with  the 
title  of  bishop  in  partibus  injidelium.  He  is  the 
author  of  two,  voluminous  works  ,  on  the  history 
of  Treves,  Sistoria  Trevirenais  Diplomatica  (3  vols, 
fol.,  1750),  and  Prodromus  Hist.  Trevirerms'  (2 
vols,  fol.,  1757).  But  his  literary  career  is  Chiefly 
memorable  for  a  theological  essay,  which,  although 
with  very  mean  pretensions  to  learning,  by  the 
novelty  and  boldiess  of  its  views,  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  the  theological  world.  The 
title  of  this  work,  which  was  in  Latin,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  is  '  On  the  State  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  Legitimate  Authority  of 
the  Eoman  Pontifl','  a  work  composed  with  a  view 
to  the  reunion  of  Christian  sects.  The  name  of 
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the  author  was  for  a  longi  time  unknown,  the  work 
being  published  under  the  worn  de  plume  of  Justinus 
Eebronius  (a  name  said  to  bei  taken  from  ,.<ihat 
of  H.'s  niece,  who  was  called  Justina  Eebronia), 
whence  the  system  of  church  government .  which 
the  work  propounds  has  been  called  Febroinianism 
(q.  v.).  His  scheme  may  be  described  as  a  very 
exaggerated  form  of  Gallicanism,  with  the  demo- 
cratic element  of  congregationaHsm  superadded. 
The  work  immediately  after  its  appearance  was 
condemned  by  Clement  XIII.,  as  well  as  by  many 
individual  bishops.  It  drew  forth  a  number  iof 
replies,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of 
Zaccaria  (1767)  and  BaUerini  (1768).  Pius  VI., 
in  1778,  required  from  H.  a  retractation  of  these 
doctrines.  This  retractation,  however,  was  modified 
by  a  subsequent  Commentary,  published  at  Frank- 
furt in  1781,  to  which)-  at  the.  desire  of  the  pope. 
Cardinal  GerdU  replied.  H.  eventually  made  full 
submission  to  the  church.  He  died  in  his  90th 
year,  at  Montquinten  '  in  Luxemburg,  September 
2,  1790. — See  Menzel's  Neaere  ■  Gesdiichte  der 
I)eutsehen,  xi.  456,  and  foil. 

HONVED  (Land-defeiiders),  the  name  given  in 
Hungary  under  the  earlier  kings  to  the  natiohal 
champions.  With  the  disappearance  of  these,  the 
word  too  disappeared;  but  in  the  summer  of  1848 
it  was  revived,  and  applied  first  to  those  Hungarian 
Volunteers  despatched  to  the  south  against  the 
Servians,  and"  subsequently,  when  the  war  with 
Austria  really  commenced,  to  the  whole  patriotic 
army.  Still,  in  common  parlance,  the  term  Honvgd 
is  used  only  with  reference  to  the  Hungarian 
infantry. 

HOO'BLY,  a  town  of  Dharwar  (q.  v.),  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bombay,  stands  in  lat.  15°  20'  N.,  and 
long.  75°  13'  E.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  one  of  ,the  principal  cotton-marts  in  that  section 
of  India.  A  good  road  has  been  constructed  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  by  which  the  raw  cotton  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  easily  and  cheaply  transported 
for  shipment. 

HOOD,  EoBlN,  the  hero  of  several  old  ballads 
and  traditionary  stories,  which  generaJly  -represent 
him  as  an  outlaw  and  a  robber,  but  of  a,  gaUant 
and  generous  nature,  haunting  the  depths  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  and  of  Bamsdale 
Forest,  Yorkshire,  in  an  early  era  of  English  history, 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  fix  iu 
the  12th  century.  The  earliest  authentic  notice  of 
him  is  in  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  a  poem 
dating  from  between  1355  and  1365:  'rhymes  of 
Eobin  Hood  and  Eandolph  Earl  of  Chester'  are 
there  alluded  to.  About  1495,  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
prioted  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  The 
Lytel  Geste  of  Rohyn  .ffood^apparently  a  series  o±X 
rude  popularballads  strung  together,  being  probably 
a  modification  of  the  'rhymes'  spoken  of,  in  Piers 
Ploughman.  Thus  we  see  evidence  for, a  consider- 
able antiquity  to  the  ballads  commemorating  Eobin 
H.,  a  collection  of  which  filled  two  little  volumes 
printed  by  Eitson,  in  1795.  It  is  also  certain  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c,  there  was  a  wide- 
spread celebration  ,  of  annual  rustic  sports  and 
masqueradings,  under  the  name  of  the  Robin  Hood 
Games,  in  which  the  deeds  of  the  hero,  and  of 
his  companions,:  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck,  &c.,  and 
of  his  sylvan  mistress,  Maid  Marian,  were  repre- 
sented. These  even  extended  to  Scotland,  where 
the  Reformers  had  some  difiiculty  in  putting  them 
down.  In  the  .ballads  and  the  games  alike,  Eobin 
was  always  exhibited  as  a  valiant  man  out  of  suits 
with  fortune,  giving  ,to  the  poor  much  of  what 
he  took  from  the!  rich,  most  skilful  with  the  long 
bow  and  the  quarter-staff,  and  almost  unfailingly 
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victorious  in  personal  eucoiinters  with  whatBoever 
opponrait.  .  '       1.  .  ' 

111  addition  to  these  evidences' of  the  existence  o£ 
such  aihSro,  we  must  remark  that  his  grave  has  for 
ages-  been  pointed  to  in  Kirklees  Park,  Yorkshire, 
marked  by  a  flat  stone  on  whioh,  was  ioarvedia 
flowery  oroSs;'  ' 

' '  While  there  could  be  Kttle  doubt  that  some  such 
predatory,  outlaw  as  Eobin  H.  once  existed,  and 
that  he  '-was  of  a  character  to  excite,  generally 
speaking,  the  affections  rather  than  the  reprobation 
'of  theipeople,  there  wasa  sad  wamt  of  documentary 
evidence  regalrding  him,  until  the  publication i of* a 
tract  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Hunter  in  1852.  In  this 
brochure,  it  is,  first,  i  shevita  that  one  of  the-  ballads 
represents  Eobin  as  going,  by '  the  invitation  of 
'Edward  our  comely  king,'  to  meet  him  at 'Notting- 
ham ;  as  there'  accepting!  service  with  his  majesty  ; 
and  as  accompanying  him  tb  court ;  where,  however, 
becoming  sick  almost  to  death  with  .that  kind  of 
life,  he  did '-not 'remain  labove"  15'  montha;  after 
which  he  retired,  and  resumed  his  wonted  free  and 
jovial  life  in  the  forest.  Mr  Hunter  then  proceeds 
tp  ^heiv  thi|,t  King  Edward)  ;II.  ia,  1323.  ipade  ,a  pro- 
gress, through  the  western  1^4  midland  counties,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  came  (November  9)  to  Not- 
tingham; that  in  the,  exchequer  aocoui^ts  between 
March  and  N'ovember,  lof  the  ensuing  year,  among 
the  names  of  >  24  '  porteurs '  of  the  king,  .tp  whom 
wages,  >vere,paid,  occur  those  pf ,.'  Robyn  and  Symon 
!Hod;'  and,that  finally,  at  the,l,a1^ter  date.oocurs  ,an 
entry — '  Robyh,  Hod,  heretof or(j  ojie  of  the  porteurs, 
because  he  cpuld,  no  longer  work,  received  as  a, gift, 
by  command,  5s. ;'  the  name  from  this  time  appear- 
ing no  more.  Mr  Hunter  likewise  ascertained  that, 
at  a  date  six  years '  aiitecedent'to  the  royal  progress 
above  mentioned,  the  nanie  of  'Eobertus  Hood' is 
found  in  the  court-rolls  of '  the  In'anor  of  "Wakefield, 
as  that  of  'defender  in  a  suit  regarding  a  small  piece 
of  land.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that'  Robin 
H.  lived  and  acted  as  the  ballads '  represent  him 
only  a' few  years  before  the  era  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
and  really  passed  from  wild  forest  life  into  the  royal 
service  for  a; brief  spaceman  adventure  which, might 
appear  as  the- most  'incredible^  attributed .  to  hini,  if 
we  did  not  know  something  of  the  whimsical  and 
puerile  char^eter.  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  such 
that  he  did -not  ..disdain  occasionally  to  seek  amuse- 
ment in  playing  at  chuck-farthing  witli  his  servants. 
Mr  Hunter  further  deemed  it  likely  that  H.  was.  one 
of  the. yeomen  who  joined  the  discontented]  barons 
under  .the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  were  ruined,  by 
the  failure  of  their  enterprise.  If  so,  his  life  in  the 
iorest  might  be  rather  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  than 
aprsiotide  of  simple  rapine ;  and  hence  it.ijnight,  in 
some  measure,  arise  ^that  the  'gests'  of  Eobin  M,-, 
became  the  subject  pf  so  much  romantic  and  affec- 
tionate'Sentiuient  on  the  part  of  the  community.    ,. 

HOOD,  Thomas,  was  bom'  in 'London' in  '11/98, 
and  after  leaviUg  school  was  placed!  in  the' count- 
ing-house- of  a  Russian' '  nierchant,  but  his  health 
fanihg,  he"  was  sent  to  Dundee.  At  the.  age  of  17,  he 
returned  to  London,  and'  engaged  himself  to  learn 
the  art  Of •' engraving  With  his  uncle.  In  1821;  he 
wag  offered  the  post  'cff  sub-editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  which  he' accepted,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  itg  duties  and  an-  extensive  'literary 'acquaint- 
ance. His  first  separate '  publication  was,  entitled 
Cydes  arid  Addfeisei  to  Great  People.  He  pubUshPd, 
Whims  and' Oddities  in  1826,'of  which  a  second'and, 
third  series  appeared'  durittg  the  two  following 
years.  In  1829,  he  coinmenoed  The  Comic  AnnuiU,\ 
and  continued  it  fbt  nine  years.  He  edited  -The' 
&eM  for  one  year,  contributing  to  its  pages  has 
striking  ffoem  entitled  SiigiM^  Aram's  Dream.  In 
1831,  he  wen* to  reside  at  Wansteadiin  Essex,  wherbj. 


he  .wrote  his  1  novel,  of  Tylnsp  Hall;  but  pecuniary 
difBoulties  supervening,  he  returned  to  London  in 
1835.  In  1838,  he  commenced  the  publioation  of 
HoadiS  Oilm,  to  which  his  portrait  was  attached. 
Health  failing  about, this  time,  he  went  tp  reside  on. 
the  continent,  and  remained  six  years.  ,In,  1$39, 
Jle  published  Up  the  Rhiiti,  the  idea  of  which  was 
taken  from  Humphry  CUnlcer.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  the  editor  of  Tile  New  Monthly 
J^Iagaxine,  and  on, his  withdrawal  from  it's  manage- 
ment iu  1843,  he  published  Whimsicalities,cou&isting 
chiefly  of  his  contributions  to  that  serial.  In  ISiA, 
he  started!  Hood's  Magazine,  and  contributed  to  its 
pages  till  within  a,  month  of  his  death.  During  his 
last  iUuess,  Sir  Robert  Peel  conferred  oh  hiin  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year,, which  was  transferred  to  his 
wife.  He  di^il  on  the  $d  May  1845,  and  was  biiried 
in  Kensall  Greeii  Cemetery.  , ,  Compar6  MemoridU 
of  Thomas  Hood,  Collected,  Arranged,  and  Edited 
by  his  Daughter,,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  iy  his 
Son  {i  vols.  1860). ''     ' 

H.  takes  a  high  place  both  as  a  humorist  and  as 
a  serious  poet.  He  is  great  at  oUce  in  comedy  and 
pathos,  and  he  sometimes  curiously  mingles  and  , 
ppinbiues  both.  As  a  pvmster,  he  Was  Supreme  :  he 
connects  far-separated  words  and  ideas  by  the  tnost 
subtle  analogies,  and  sends  therh  loose.  Much  of  his 
comedy,  however,  is  verbal  and  shallow,  and  will 
be  soon  forgotten.  It  is  "as'  a  poet  that  H.  will  be 
rempmbered.  His  Eugene  Aram's  Dream,  Song  of 
the  Shirt,  and;  Bridge  of  Sighs,  are  among  the  moBt 
perfect  poems  of  their  kind  in  the  EngUsh  language. 

1H.0  0T>,  Viscount  (Samuel  Hood),  English 
admiral,  was  eldest  son  of  the  Eev.  S.  Hopd,  'vicar 
of  Thorncombe,  Devonshire,  at  which  place  he  was 
born,  1724.  /  At;  16,  he  ( entered  the  royal ,  navy, 
was  made  lieutenant  in  1746,  and  post-captain, in 
1756.,  In  iVJSQ,  being  in  icpippiand  of  j;he  V.estal, 
3?  guns,, he,  pngaged  a  PrenjCh  ,50-gun  ship,  which 
he  took  aifer  a  desperate  action  of  four  hpiirs.  In 
1777,  te  Tvas  niade  commissioner  of  Portsmouth 
dockyard,  ^nd  next  year  received  a  baronetcy.  He 
was  then  made  rear-admiral,  was  sent  to  the 
,Wes^  Indies  to  reinforce  Rodney,  and  commanded 
a,  division  ,in  the  engagement  vifith  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  April  12,  1782.  He,  was  made  a  peer  of 
Ireland  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hood. ,  In  1793, 
he  wa3,ma4e  commander-in-chief'  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  and  .'topk  possession ,  of  the  port  of 
Toulon;  ,  but  the  Erenoh  Republican,  army,  ia 
great  force,  compelled  him  to  evacuate,  it,  after 
destroying  or  carrying  away  the  principal  part  of 
the  shipping,  firing  the  arsenal  and  public  stores. 
He  then  .  sailed  for  Corsica,  which,  after  a  cam- 
paign, he  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1796,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  viscount 
of  Great  Britain,  and  made  governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  He  died'  at  Bath,  January  27,  1816. 
^-His'  younger  brother,  Alexander  Hood,  served 
as'  rear-admiral  under  Lord  Howe,  was  second  in 
command  at  Lord  Howe's  victory  of  the  1st  June 

1794,  obtained  a  victory  over  the'Erfinch  fleet  in 

1795,  and  was  ma,de,  in  1796,  Baron,  and  in  1801, 
Viscoimt  Bridport.'    He  died  in  1814.     '    I        ■''>' 

Hpot)-MOIJLpiNG.    See  Dripstone.     ;  ' 

, !  HOOFS. .. '  (See  ,  Horny;  '  .Tissues.)  .  The, ,  healthy 
soundness,  ofi  the/  horse's  foot  is  mainly  preserved 
by  permitting  it  to  grow  uninjured  by  the  rasp 
and  "knife,  (see.  Hobse-shoeing),  whilBt,  its  tough- 
ness is  Secured,  and  undue  dryness  and  evaporation 
prevented,  by  smearing  daily  the  crust,  .sole, ,. and 
frog  with'' a  .little  glycerine,  or  i  a  mixture  made 
by  melting  together i  a,  quarter  rof ; a.  pound  each  of 
tar,  honey,  bees'rwax,  and  glycerine,  with .  a  pound 
of  lard.    Softnesa;aiid  brittleneas  of  the  hoof,  -y^hich 
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are  fruitful  sources  of  cracks  and  Corns  (q.  v.),  may 
be  remedied  by  the  regular  use  of  aucli  dressings, 
by  placing  the  feet  for  several  hours  daily  in  thick 
■woollen  swabs,  kept  cool  and  moist  by  frequent 
applications  of  cold  'water,  and  by  encouragiiig  a 
more  healthy  growth  of  horli  by  occasional  mild 
blisters  round  the  coronary  band.  Cracks,  or  sand- 
cracks,  as  they  are  terifted,  mostly  occur  amongst 
horses  much  upon  the  road,  cause  lameness,  and 
constitute  unsoundness.  When  serious  and  recent, 
poulticing,  thinning  away  of  the  crust  about  the 
crack,  and  perfect  rest,  are  essential.  After  the 
earlier  heat  and  tenderness  are  removed,  a  hot 
iron  shoidd  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  crack, 
both  above  and  below,  so  as  to  separate  the  diseased 
from  the  sound  horn.  Waxed  thread  or  fine  wire 
should  be  wound  round  the  hoof,  and  a  sound 
growth  of  horn  stimulated  by  a  blister  round  the 
coronet.  The  horse's  hoofs  are  too  hard  and  coarse 
to  be  employed  for  the  making  of  the  better  class 
of  combs  and  buttons,  for  which  purpose  the  hoofs 
of  cattle,  to  the  value  of  nearly  £5000,  are,annually 
imported.  They  are,  however,  largely  used  by 
manufacturers  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  artificial 
manures. 

HOOFT,  PrETEE,  a  Dutch  historian  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  16th  March  1581,  studied 
at  Leyden,  and  travelled  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  May  21,  1647. 
The  chief  historical  works  of  H.  are  Het  Leven 
van  Koning  Hendrik  IV.  (Amst.  1626 — 1652), -and 
NederlandsAe  Historien  (2  vols.  Amst.  1642 — 1654 ; 
most  recent  edition,  1820—1823).  The  latter  of 
these  is  still  of  the  greatest  value,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  classics  of  Dutch  literature.  H. 
also  translated  Tacitus  into  Dutch.  As  a  poet, 
his  Minnedigte  have  not  been  surpassed,  if  even 
equalled,  as  specimens  of  the  light  Anacreontic 
muse.  His  Letters  were  pubhshed  by  Huydecooper 
in  1738.  H.  has  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  Dutch  language. 

HOO'GHLY,  a  river  of  Bengal  Proper,  is  formed, 
in  lat.  23°  25'  N.,  and  long.  88°  22'  E.,  by  the 
junction  of  the  first  two  offsets  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Bhagrutti  and  the  Jellinghi,  From  the  point 
in  question,  the  stream,  strictly  so  called,  is  125 
miles  long ;  the  estuary,  as  far  as  Saugor  Eoads, 
measuring  35  miles  more.  Of  all  the  channels  by 
which  the  Ganges  reaches  the  sea,  the  H.  is  the 
most  available  for  navigation.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  tide  is  felt  nearly  up  to  Chandemagore,  17 
miles  above  Calcutta.  During  the  south-west 
monsoon,  the  H.  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon 
known  as  '  The  Bore'  (q.  v.).  Up  to  Calcutta, 
the  draught  is  seldom  less  than  17  feet;  but  the 
bottom  is  said  to  be  silting  up.  At  its  entrance, 
too,  the  H.  is  much  encumbered  with  shoals. 

HOOGHLY,  a  city  of  Bengal  Proper,  stands  on 
the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly, 
27  nules  north  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  22°  54'  N.,  and, 
long.  88°  22'  E.  It  is  estimated  to  conta,in  12,p00 
inhabitants.  Here  is  a  college  for  English  and 
Asiatic  literature,  which  owes  its  existence  mainly 
to  the  munificence  of  a  native;  and  in  connection 
with  this  establishment  are  several  sohool3.-^The 
district  of  Hooghly  contains  2089  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  1,520,840. 

HOOK,  Theodore  Edwaed,  a  celebrated  novelist 
and  dramatic  -writer,  was  born  in  London,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1788,  and  educated  at  Harrow.  In  1805,  at 
the  age  of  17,  he  produced  an  operatic  farce  called 
the  Soldier's  Return,  which  was  Very  successful ; 
and  between  that  yeat  and  1811,  he  wrote  twelve 
other  operatic  pieces  and  farces,  all  of  which  were 
popular  at  the  time.     His  ready  wit,  sparkling 


humour,  and  wonderful  powers-  of  improvisation, 
made  him  the  delight  of  society ;  .  and-  having 
pleased  the  Prince  Regent  by  his  feats  of  mimicry, 
he  was  appointed  (1813)  accountant-general  and 
treasurer  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a  salary  and  allow- 
ances amounting  to  nearly  £2000  a  year.  These 
ofiices  he  held  till  1818,  when  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  deficiency  in  the  military  chest  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England,  and  his 
effects  seized  and  sold.  The  peculation,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  had  been  committed  by  his  deputy, 
who  destroyed  himself.  On  obtaining  his  liberty, 
H.  supported  himself  by  writing  for  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
John  Bull,  weekly  Tory  newspaper,  in  1820,  he 
was  appointed  its  editor.  From  his  connection 
with  this  bold,  clever,  and,  at  that  time,  virulent 
print,  he  derived,  during  its  prosperous  state, 
fully  £2000  a  year.  In  August  1823,  for  his  debt 
to  the  government,  amounting  to  about  £12,000, 
he  was  arrested  under  an  Exchequer  writ,  and 
his  property  sold.  He  remained  within  the  Rules 
of  the  King's  Bench  till  May  1825,  when  he 
was  released  from  custody.  In  1824  appeared,  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  the  first  series  of  his  Sayings  and 
Doings,  which  yielded  him  £2000.  A  second  series 
followed  in  1825,  and  a  third  in  1828,  for  each  of 
which  he  received  1000  guineas.  Several  other 
three-volumed  novels  were  published  by  him  in 
rapid  succession,  such  as  Maxwell,  1830 ;  Love  and 
Pride,  1833 ;  Gilbert  Gurney,  which  contains  a  sort 
of  autobiography  of  himself,  1835 ;  Jack  Brag, 
1837 ;  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  1839 ;  Gurney 
Married,  1839 ;  &c.    He  died  August  24,  1841. 

HOOK,  Rev.  Waltek  Farqiojar,  D.D.,  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Hook,  Dean  of  Worcester,  was  born 
at  Worcester  ab<^ut  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  educated  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  in  1821.  After  holding  some  minor  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
Leeds  in  1837,  and  a  few  years  ago  Dean  of  Chichester. 
The  English  Church  does  not  possess  a  more  zealous 
or  laborious  son.  In  1856,  Dr  Longley,  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  on  taking  leave  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
stated  that  twenty  churches  had  been  built  in 
Leeds  through  the  exertions  of  Dr  H.,  while  school- 
rooms had  been  provided  for  more  than  10,000 
children.  H.  is  also  an  author  of  very  considerable 
merit.  Among  his  works  are — An  Ecclesiastical 
Biography,  containitk/  t/ee  Lives  of  Ancient  Fathers 
and  Modem  Divines  (8  vols.  Lond.  1845 — 1852),  A 
Church  Dictionary  (Sth  ed.  1859),  Sermons  suggested 
by  the  Miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  (2  Vols.  1847),  On  the  Means  of  Rendering 
more  Effectual  the  Education  of  the  People  (I'Oth 
ed.  1851),  and  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
(2  vols.  1861). 

HOO'KAH.    See  Pipe. 

HOOKE,  Robert,  an  English  natural  phUos- 
opher,  bom  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  18, 
1635,  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  In  1662  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  experiments  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1677  became  its  secretaryi;  in  1664,  professor 
of  geometry  in  Gresham  College,  Lgpdon;  and,  in 
1666,  surveyor  for  the  city  of  London,  a  most 
lucrative  appointment.  He  died  at  Gresham  College, 
March  3,  1703.  .  H.  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
inventive  geniusj  and  has  justly  been  considered 
as  the  greatest  of  philosophical  meoh^inios ;  the 
wonderful  sagacity,  nay,  almost  intuition,  he 
shewed  in  deducing  correct  general  laws  from 
meagre  premises,  has  never  b^ore  or  sipce  been 
equalled,  i  There  was  no  important  invention  by  ^ny 
philosopher  of  that  time  which  was  not  in  part 
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anticipated  by  Hooke.  His  theory  of  gravitation 
subsequently  formed  part  of  Ne^!rton's ;  he  anti- 
cipated the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  oonstramed  motions 
of  planets.  Among  his  own  completed  discoveries 
are,  the  law  of  the  extension  and  compression  of 
elastic  bodies,  'ut  tmsio  sic  vis ;'  the  simplest  theory 
of  the  arch  ;  the  balance-spring  of  watches  and  the 
anchor-esoaperaent  clocks ;  the  permanency  of  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  I'he  quadrant,  tele- 
scope, and  microscope  are  also  materially  indebted 
to  him. 

HOOKEE,  Richard,  author  of  the  Books  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  English  theologjans,  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Exeter,  or  its  nfeighbourhood,  about  the  jjrear  1554. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  '  quick  appre- 
hension of  many  perplext  parts  of  learning,'  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  JeweU,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
through  yhose  influence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
about  his  15th  year.  He  was  placed  at  Corpus 
Christi  CoBege.  He  was  advanced  first  to  the 
dignity  of  scholar,  and  then  of  fellow  of  his  college. 
After  about  three  years'  residence  in  his  college  as 
fellow,  he  entered  into  sacred  orders,  and  ere  long 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  St  Pavd's  Cross.  Hither 
all  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the  church  found 
their  wa,y  in  the  16th  century.  To  H.,  however, 
the  trial  of  such  a  public  appearance  was  evidently 
considerable,  according  to  Walton's  account ;  and 
the  more  as  the  Weathei:  proved  very  unfavourable 
for  his  journey ;  '  but  a  warm  bed  and  rest,  and 
drink  proper  for  a  cold,  given  him  by  Mrs  Church- 
man, and  her  diligent  attendance  .  added  unto  it, 
enabled  him  to  perform  the  office  of  the  day,  which 
was  on  or  about  the  year  1581.'  Mrs  Churchman's 
kindness  proved  too  much  for  the  simple-minded 
theologian.  He  was  led,  evidently  without  due 
consideration,  into  a  marriage  with  her  daughter. 
This  marriage  of  H.,  as  is'  known  to  aU,  was  far 
from  proving  a  source  of  happiness — a  result  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  its  com- 
mencement. Walton's  description  of  the  visit  of 
his  two  old  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  George 
Cranmer,  and  'Richard  called  to  rook  the  cradle' 
from  their  company,  is  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic sketches  of  this .  fine  old  writer.  The  visit 
was  made  to  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  H.  had  settled  in  1584,  as  a  country 
priest,  after  his  marriage.  He  was  transferred  ere 
long  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  by  the 
patronage  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  and  here  he  was 
plunged  into  the  controversy  with  Puritanism,  out 
of  which  his  great  work  arose.  Travers,  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  was 
his  colleague  in  the  Temple.  Travers  was  the  more 
attractive  and  popular  orator,  if  the  less  profound 
thinker.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
congregation  '  ebbed  in  the  forenoon,'  Puller  tells  us, 
'and  flowed  in  the  afternoon.'  '  Pure  Canterbury' 
was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  morning, '  Geneva'  in  the 
afternoon.  H.  soon  tired  of  the  contention  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  indifference  of  the  majority  to 
his  ministry.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  arch- 
bishop, who  presented  him,  in  the  year  1591,  to  the 
rectory  of  Boscum,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and 
six  miles  from  that  city.  Here  he  remained  for  four 
years,  busily  employed  with  his  great  work,  which 
his  e3cpeilsnce  in  the  Temple  probably  prompted. 
The  first  four  books  of  the  Ecclesiastical-  PoHty 
appeared  in  1594.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  living  of  Bishopshome,  near  Canter- 
bury, where  he  spent  the  few  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  and  gave  to  the  world  the  fifth  book  of.  the 
Polity.  Th6  renlainuig  three  books  were  posthumous. 
Aboit  the  year  1600,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  he 


caught  cold  in  his  passage  from  London  to  Graves- 
end,  and  gradually  sunk  under  the  weakness  which 
followed. 

H.  will  always  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  iUus- 
tribus  thinkers  and  writers,  not  only  in  English 
theology,  but  in  English  literature.  He  is  alike 
OOmprehensive  and  profound,  tranquil  and  eloquent. 
He  IS  speculative  without  mysticism,  and  earnest 
without  declamation.  He  searches  all  the  depths 
and  rises  to  all  the  Jieights  of  his  subject,  without 
ever  forgetting  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  or 
breaking  the  charm  of  catholic  association  that  binds 
all  its  parts  together.  More  than  anything,  Jie  is 
wise  and  judicious  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
word ;  and  it  is  the  light  of  lofty  and  calm  wisdom, 
shining  througli  his  pages,  that  continue  to  make 
them  a  delightful  and  excellent  study,  when  most 
of  the  contemporary  theological  works  are  forgotten. 

HOOKEE,  SiK  William  Jackson,  E.R.S.,  a 
celebrated  English  botanist,  was  born  at  Norwich 
in  1785.  He  was  intended  by  his  friends  for  a 
mercantile  life,  but  his  natural  love  of  botany 
induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  that  department 
of  natural  history.  His  first  work  was  a  Jownal 
of  a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  1811,  which  attained  such 
popularity  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
in  1813.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  he  has 
been  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  the  pubhcation 
of  botanical  works,  which  are  far  too  numerous 
for  a  fuU  enumeration  in  this  article.  His  inves- 
tigations on  the  British  Jungermannise  and  Mosses 
led  to  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  botany  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  lectured  with 
great  success  till  1841,  when  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship on  being  chosen  director  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  an  o£B.ce  which  he  stiU.  fills  in 
a  most  efficient  manner.  Those  only  who  recol- 
lect the  state  in  which  these  Gardens  were  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  can  fully  appreciate  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  during  his' 
management.  His  name  is  enrolled  in  the  lists 
of  all  the  scientific  societies  at. home  and  abroad; 
and  he  was  knighted  in  1836,  on  account  of  his  high 
scientific  acquirements.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  of  his  works:  1.  Monograph  of 
the  British  Jungermannice  (1812 — 1816) ;  2.  Musco- 
logia  Britannica,  containing  the  mosses  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (1818) ;  3.  Musd  Exotici  (2  vols. 
1818^1820)  ;  4.  Flora  Scoiica  (1821) ;  6.  The  JSxotie 
Mora  (3  vols.  1823—1827) ;  6.  Icones  Mlicum  (in 
association  with  Dr  GreviUe),  (2  vols.  fol.  182& — 
1837) ;  7.  The  British  Flora  (1830),  a  work  that 
has  gone  through  seven  editions ;  8.  Flora  Boreali- 
Americana,  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  Parts  of 
British  America  (2  vols.  4to,  1829—1840) ;  9.  lUue- 
tratims  of  the  Genera  of  Ferns  (1838—1842)  ;  10.  A 
Century  of  Orchidaceous  Plants,  (4to,  1848) ;  11.  The 
Botany  of  Captain  Beecliy^s  Voyages  to  the  Pacific 
and  Behring's  Straits  (in  conjuhction  with  Dr 
Walker  Arnott),  (1831—1841);  12.  The  Victoria 
Regiaf  13.  Jcones  Plantarum  (10  vols.  1837—1860) ; 
l4.  British  Ferns  (1862) ;  15.  Gardeh  Ferns  (1862). 

HOOKER,  Joseph  Dai/ton,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  a  dis- 
tinguished living  botanist,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  in 
1816,  and  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker  (q.  v.).  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  and  graduated  aa  M,D.  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow;  accompanied  the  antarctic 
expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross  in  1839,  nominally 
as  assistant-surgeon  to  the  Mrebus,  but  in  reality 
to  study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  be  explored 
In  the  year  1848,  he  started  on  another  expedition 
with  -the  view  of  investigating  a  trojncal  flora,  and 
spent  about  three  years  in  examining  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.     He  returned  to 
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England  in  1851,  and  shortly  aftdrwaids  pubHshed 
his  Himalayan  Journals,  in  ,  two  i  volumes,  ^tioh 
contain  a  large  amount  of  scieptiijo  information  on 
natural  history,  phy3iop,l  geography,  and  meteor- 
ology. The  botamoal  poUeotions  he  ,  pi^de  in 
India  were  very  valuable,  the  comhined  Herbaria 
of  his  ,  f eUow-traveller,  Dr  Thomson,  ^.nd  himself, 
embracing  nearly  7000  species  of ,  plants,  including 
an  immense  number  of  iduplioates ;  and  the  number 
of  new  plants — especially  of  Khododendrons — that 
have  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  in  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition,  is  very  considerable. 
He  is  assistant  to  his  father  at  Kew,  and  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  Besides 
various  important  papers  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnsean  and  other .  learned  societies,  he  has 
published  the  following  botanical  works  :  (1.)  The 
Botany  of  Sir  James  JRoss's  Antarctic  Voyage, 
including  three  separate  works — viz.,  TJie  Flora 
of  New  Zealand,  The  Flora  of  Tasmania,  and  T/ie 
Flora  of  Lord  Auckland's  Islands;  (2.)  Illustra- 
tions of  Sikhim-Himalayan  Plants ;  and  (3.)  The 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Sihhim  Himalaya.  No  one 
since  Humboldt  has  done  so  much  as  the  subject 
of  this  notice  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

HOOKS  AND  EYES.  These  small  articles  are 
largely  used  in  millinery  for  dress-fasteners,  and 
are  of  great  utility.  Formerly,  they  were  made  by 
hand,  the  wire  of  which  they  are  formed  being 
bent  into  the  proper  shape  with  pliers ;  now,  how- 
ever, they  are  entirely  made  by  machines  of  great 
simplicity  and  beauty.  With  a  pair  of  them' it  is 
possible  to  make  200  hooks,  and  the  same  number 
of  eyes,  in  one  minute.  The  operations  of  the 
machines  are,  first,  to  draw  the  wire  forward  from 
the  supplying  reel,  then  cut  off  the  length  required 
for  hook  or  eye,  as  the  case  may  be;  a  sinker 
.  then  descends  and  forces  it  into  a  slot,  by  which 
it  is  bent,  and  two  projecting  cams,  acting  at  the 
same  time  on  the  two  ends;  bend  them  over  so 
as  to  form  the  lateral  loops  used  for  sewing  the 
hook  or  eye  to  the  garment ;  then,  in  the  case  of 
the  hook,  it  is  passed  under  another  sinker,  which 
forces  the  doubled  wire 
into  another  slot,  and 
forms  the  hook  part ;  one 
side  of  the  slot,  being 
movable,  is  made  to  strike 
the  bent  portion  of  the 
hook  sufficiently  to  flatten 
it.  It  is  then  complete, 
and  drops  out,  to  maie 
room  for  another. 

HOOK-SQUID,     the 

name  commonly  given  to 

cephalopod    molluscs    of 

the  genera  Onychoteuthis 

and  Fnoploteuthis,  allied 

to  the  common  squids  or 

Oalamaries     (q.  v.),     but 

having  the  eyes  destitute 

of  any  covering  of  skin. 

The  arms  have  two  rows 

of  suckers ;  the  tentacles 

much    exceed    them    in 

length,  and  are  furnished 

with '  ■  hooks      at  •    their 

'  textremities.   Hook-squids 

are  found  in  the  Sargasso 

Head,  Arms,  and  Tentacles  Sea,    in    the    Polynesian 

of  Hook-sqiiia.     '        Seas,  &c.    They  are  :much 

dreaded  by  swimmers  and 

divers,  being  often  of  large  size— ^somfetitnes  six  feet 

long  or  more — whilat  their  hooks,  their  many  arms, 
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their  verynumerous  suckers,:  and  their,  strong,  sharp 
mandibles,  entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  most 
formidable  monsters,  of  the  deep. 

HOOP  ASH.     See'NBTTLE-TBEE. 

HOOPEE,  John,  an  English  prelate  and  martyr, 
was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495,  and  ediicated 
at  Oxford.  By  the  study  pf ,  the  works  of  the  Ger- 
man Keformers,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  he  w^s  con- 
vei^ed  to  Protestantism,  find  about  1546  hfi  went  to 
the :  continent,  and  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland. 
At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1547,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  a  preacher ,  in  London.  In, 
1550,  he,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  but 
his  pbjectipns  to  wearing  the  Episcopal  vestments 
caused  some  delay  in  his  consecration.  In  1552,  he 
received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  commendam. 
On  the  commencement  of  Mary's  reign,  in  Z553,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Elect,  where  he  remained  for 
18  months,  being  frequently  examined  before  the 
council;  but  continuing  firm  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Gloucester,  February  9,  1555.  He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  sermons  and  controversial 
treatises.  -    '  ' 

HOOPING-COUGH,  or  PERTUSSIS,  is  an 
infectious,  and  sometimes  epidemic  disease,  mostly 
attacking  children,  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumn.  Its  earliest  symptoms,  which  usually 
appear  .five  or  six  days  after  exposure  to  infection, 
a,re  those, of  a  common  cold,  as  hoarseness,  a  watery 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  oppression  of  the 
chest,  a  short  dry  cough,  and  more  or  less  feverish- 
ness.  This  stage,  which  is  called  the  catarrhal,  lasts 
a  week  or  ten  days,  when,  the  fever ,  remits,  and  the 
cough  begins  to  be  followed  by  the  pecuKar  whoop 
which  characterises  the  disease,;  and  which  is  caused 
by  the  inspiration  of  air  through  the  contracted 
cleft  of  the  glottis.  See  LAifirsx.  The,  disorder  may 
now  be  regarded  as  fully  developed,  and  consists 
of  paroxysms  of  severe  coughiug,  which  usually 
terminate  in  the  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus,  or 
in  vomiting.  During  the  fit  of  coughing,  the  face 
becomes  red  or  Hvid,  the  eyes  project,  and  the  child 
seizes  some  person  or  object  near  him  for  support. 
These  paroxysms  occur  at  uncertain  intervals,  but 
usually  about  every  two  hours,  and  between  them 
the  child  returns  to  his  play,  takes  Ms  food  with 
good  appetite,  and  exhibits  little  or  no  sign  of  ill- 
ness. The  disease  reaches  its  height  at  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week,  after  which  the  paroxysms 
diminish  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  shews  signs 
of  improvement.  The  second  stage  may  last  from 
two  to  eight  weeks,  and  is  succeeded  by  what  may 
be  termed  ihe  convalescent  stage,  the  duration  of 
which  is  very  variable. 

This  is  one  of  those  diseases  which  seldom  occur 
more  than  once  in  a  lifetime ;  and  hence  it  probably 
is  thatj  as  few  children  escape  it,  it  is  comparatively 
rarely  noticed  in  adults.  Morbid  anatomy  has  failed 
to  throw  any  direct  light  upon  its  special  seat. 
The  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries  in  cases 
of  hooping-cough  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, but  when  there  is  a  severe  epidemic,  the 
mortality  due  to  this  disease  is  often  very  great; 
the  deaths,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  case^, 
occur  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  This  mortality 
is,  in  reahty,  due  rather  to  the  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  (or  inflammation  of  the  lungs),  which 
are  frequent  complications  of  hooping-coiigh,  than 
to  the  disease  itself.  '     ' 

The  treatment  of  hooping-cough,  as  long  as  it  is 
uncompUcated  or  simple,  should  hot  be  meddlfepbie. 
Nothing  that  can  be  prescribed  in  the  early  stages 
wiU  chedk  its  natural  course,  and  the  object  of  the 
physician    should   be   to  ward  off  complications, 
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and  to  conduct  '  the'  disease'  safely  to  its  natural 
termination.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  and 
vmstimulating  farinaceous  matters,  i'  The  '  bowels' 
should  be  kept  moderately  open.  Ifi^lie  "w??,ther  is 
cold,  the  cjiild  should  be  kept  in  the,hoijse  .with  the 
temperature  of  the  idom  at' about  60°.  A  grain, 
or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Slight  counter-irritants 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest; 
Eoohe's  Embrocation,  which  Consists  of  olive  oil, 
with  half  its  quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  amber, 
is  extensively  used  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  is 
so  serviceable  in  the  last  or  donvaleBoont  stage  as 
change  of  air,  often  even  when  from  &  pntb.  to  a 
comparatively  impure  atmosphere ;  and  next  to 
this,  the  internal  use  of  a  solution  ,  of  binoXide 
of  hydrogen  (see  HYDROGEif,  BlNOXlBE  or)  seems 
most  worthy  of  trial. 

■  iHOOfPOE  ( CTpttpa),  a  genus  of  birds  of  tjie, order 
Insessores,  tribe  Tenuirostres,  and  iamHyJIpupidce, 
Tdpt  this ,  family  ,i  are  referred  also  the  genera  PrO' 
merop^:  Epimachus  (Plume-birds),  &c.,  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia  and  its ,  islands,  Australia,  and 
Airioa,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  magni-; 
ficenoe  of  plumage.  In  the  ,w;ho].e  family,  the  bill 
is'  long  and  slender,  the  wings  of  moderate  size  or 
short,  the  legs  short,  the  toes  long,  and  the  claws 
strong  and  curved.  There  are  among  them,  how- 
ever, great  diversities,  which  have  led  some  to  divide 
them  mto  two  families,  Vpupidcb  and  PromeropidcB. 
The  g'ehus  Promerops  and  its  Aearer  allies  have 
a  close'' relation  to  the  MdipJmgidce,  which  they 
resemble  in  partly  feeding  on  the  sweet  juices  of 
plants,  in  order  to  which  the  tongue  is  extensile 
and  divided  at  the  tip.  The  hoopoe^,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
crow  family,  with  which  they  '^re  ooniiected  by  the 
choughs,  and '  some' points  of  resemblance  even  to 
hornbiUs.    The  tongue  is  short,  and  not  extensile. 


Hoopoe  {Upupa  epops). 


the  CojiMON  H.  {U.  epops)  is  an  Africant  bird,  a 
summer  visitant  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  found  also 
in,  some  parts  of  Asiaj  not, of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Britain,  although  sometimes  .  seen  in  .  autuinn, 
yery  seldpm  breeding  in  any  part  pf  the,  island.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  missel-thrush ;  its  plumage 
Sjshibits  a,,flnei  mixj;ur,e.  of  white,  buff,  and  black  ; 
and  it  iha^  a.  large  crest  of  two  parallel  ,rpws  ,  g£ 
feathers.  .  The  H.  depives  its  name ,  from  its  very 
frequent  utterance,  ,qf  s,.  low  soft  sound  resembling 
tlje  syllable  hoop.     . . , ,   , 


HOOPS.    See  Ceinolinb.  .  , 

HOORN",  a  decaying  town  and  seaport  pf  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province'  of  North  Holland,  is 
agreeably  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  20 
miles  north-north-east  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  at 
one  tirne  one  of  the  most  flpurishing  townd'of  its 
province ;  but,  like  all  the  towns  pf  North  Holland 
situated'bn  the  Zuider'  Zee,  it  has  greatly  fallen  off 
in  trade  and  prosperity.  There  are  at  H.  extensive 
markets  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  fishing  and 
commerce  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.  -Here  the 
large '  nets'  for  herring-fishing  were  invented.  Pop. 
8670.  '    '  ,  ,        ,  ^ 

HOP  (Humulus  luj>ulus),  a  perennial  dixcioiis 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Cannabinacece  (q.  v.),  the 
only  species  of  its  genus.  It  has  long  rough  twiuing 
stems,  and  stalked  3 — 5-lobed  rough  leaves,  and  is 
a  plant  of  luxuriant  growth  and  abundant  foliage. 
The  male  flowers  grow  in  loose  branching  axillary 
panicles,  and  consist  of  five  stamens  suiTounded 
by  a  5-lobed  perianth.  The  feinale  flowers  are  in 
strobiles,  or  cones,  with  large  persistent,  concave, 
entire  scales,  which  enlarge  as  the  fruit ,  ripens. 
The  part  of  'fcKe  hop  so  much  used  in  bre-wing,  and' 
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Hop  {StmmbiS  lupulus). 


sold  under  the  name  of  hops  (q.  v.) ,  is  the  ripened 
cone '  of'  the  female  plant.  Female  plants  alone, 
therefore,'  ate'  cultivated  to  any  opngiderable  extent, 
it  being  enough  if  ,a'  few  male  plants  are  scattered 
over  a  field.  ' 

The  oil  of,  hops  is  sedative,  anodyne,  and  narcotic ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  pillows  stuffed  with  hops 
in  ;case^  ,  of  mania,  sleeplessness,  &c.  The  bitter 
principle,  is  ,.not  narcotic,  but  it  is  tonic.  The 
oil  and.  ~  bitter ,  principle  cpmbine  te  make  hpps 
more  useful  than  chamomile,  gentian,  or  any  other 
bitter,  in,  the  manufacture  of  beer;  and 'hence  the 
medicinal  value  pf  exlra-hopped  or  hitter  beer.  The 
tafmic  ,jacidi  contained  in  the  strobiles  also  adds 
to  the  value  of  hops,  and  particularly  as  causing 
the  precipitation  of  vegetable  mucilage,  and  conse- 
quently ,the  clearing  of  beer.  The  hop  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  garden  plants  of 
the  Romans,  who,  it  appears,  ate  the  young  shoots 
as  we, eat  asparagus;  and, an  fact,  many  country 
people  in  England  do  the  same  at  the  preseiit  day. 
It,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia, 
a  dpubtful  patjye  of  Britain  and  of  North, Ameriqa. 
It  is  more,  extensively  cultivated  in  the  sputh  of 
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England  than  in  any  part  of  tie  world,  but  also  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  France,  Flanders, 
and  Southern  Russia,  and  now  successfully  in  North 
America  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  cultivation  of  the  hop  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Flanders  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  did  not  become  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  kingdom  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  For 
Bome  time  after  hops  began  to  be  used  in  brewing, 
a  strong  prejudice  existed  againgt  the  innovation ; 
and  parliament  was  petitioned  against  hops,  as  '  a 
wicked  weed,  that  would  spoil  the  taste  of  the 
drink,  and  endanger  the  people.'  About  50,000 
acres  are  now  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hops, 
chiefly  in  the  coimties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Worcester, 
and  Hants ;  the  two  former  counties  producing  the 
best  hops  in  the  world.  Fields  of  hops  are  to  be 
Been  as  far  north  as  Nottinghamshire. 

The  hop  requires  a  very  rich  soil,  and  its  growth 
is  promoted  by  the  hberal  application  both  of  organic 
and  mineral  manures ;  although  excessive  manuring 
is  prejiidiciaL  It  spreads  rapidly  underground  by 
its  roots,  and  is  not  easily  extirpated  where  it  has 
once  been  iutroduced.  'It  is  generally  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings,  which  usually  grow  for  a 
year  in  a  nursery  before  being  planted  out.  In  the 
plantations,  they  are  generally  placed  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  at  distances  of  from  six  to  nine  feet. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  fastening  the  stems  to 
the  poles  when  they  begin  to  shoot,  setting  up 
any  that  may  be  blown  down,  &c.  The  stalks,  or 
hijies,  are  taken  down  from  the  poles  after  the  hop- 
picking,  and  cut  and  removed,  to  be  used  as  litter 
or  as  manure,  for  which  purposes  they  are  excellent. 
The  fresh  bines,  which  are  cut  to  prevent  undue 
luxuriance  in  summer,  are  dried  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  are  as  good  as  the  best  clover  hay. 

The  fibre  of  the  stems  is  employed  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  Sweden  in  the  naanufacture  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  strong,  white,  and 
durable;  but  the  fibres  are  so  difficult  of  separa- 
tion, that  the  stems  require  to  be  steeped  in  water 
for  a  whole  winter. 

The  hop-plant  often  suffers  very  much,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  farmer  are  destroyed  by  the  Hop 
Mildew,  and  by  insect  enemies,  th§  worst  of  which 
are  noticed  in  the  fbllovring  articles. 

HOP  FLEA  (Haltica  concinna),  a  very  small 
coleopterous  insect,  not  quite  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  which  often  does  much  mischief  in  hop- 
plantations  in  spring,  devouring  the  tender  tops  of 
the  young  shoots.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
tirrnip-flea  (sometimes  called  turnip-fly),  so  destruc- 
tive to  turnips. 


1,  Hop  Flea  (Sattica  emeinna) :  a,  natural  size;  5,  magnified; 

c,  a  fore-leg ;  d,  a  hind-leg, 

2.  Hop  Fly  {Aphis  Sumuli) :  o,  natural  size ;  6,  magnified. 

HOP  FLY  [Aphis  Humuli),  a  species  of  ApJiia 

(q.  V.)  or  plant-louse,  important  on  account  of  the 

injury  which  in  some  seasons  it  does  to  hop-plauta-' 

tions.    It  is,  indeed,  the  principal  cause  of  the  great 
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difierenoe  between  the  hop  crop  of  one  year  and  of 
another,  causing  the  variations  in  price  and  the 
speculations  for  which  the  hop  trade  is  notable. — 
The  winged  female  is  green,  with  a  black  head,  and 
spots  and  bands  of  black  on  the  body ;  the  legs  are 
long.  A  few  winged  females  appear  about  the  end 
of  May,  and  wingless  multitudes  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  by  the  middle  of  June,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  hop-leaves  and  on  the  stems.  Tlie  fly  is  the 
great  dread  of  hop  cultivators,  and  no  means  have 
been  found  of  arresting  its  ravages.  Lady-birds 
and  other  insects  render  important  service  by 
devouring  the  aphides,  and  restraining  their  exces- 
sive multiplication.  It  is  proposed,  in  Kirby  and 
Spence's  Entomology,  that  women  and  children 
should  be  employed  to  pick  off  the  winged  aphides 
on  their  first  appearance. 

HOPE,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  author  and 
patron  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  was  bom  in 
Loiidon  about  1770.  WhUe  still  a  youth,  he 
travelled  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  collected  many  drawings,  chiefly  of 
buildings  and  sculptures.  In  England,  he  first 
attracted  attention  by  the  splendid  decorations 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  .interior  of  his  mansion 
in  Duchess  Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  a 
description  of  which  appeared  in  his  book  on 
Household  Furniture  in  1805,  a  work  that  com- 
pletely revolutionised  the  taste  of  this  coimtiy. 
In  1809,  he  published  his  Costume  of  the  Ancients, 
the  influence  of  which  was  undoubtedly  very  great, 
His  essay  on  the  Architecture  of  Theatres,  belonging 
to  the  same  year,  also  deserves  mention.  Three 
years  afterwards  appeared  his  Modem  Costumes, 
and  in  1819  his  Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modem 
Greeic  at  the  close  of  the  \8th  Century.  This  last 
work  is  his  master-piece.  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  was  said  by  many  people  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  Lord  Byron's,  who  was  greatly  flattered 
by  the  rumour.  It  is  certainly  a  brilliant  and 
emdite  performance,  but  is  tecfious  and  obscure 
in  many  places.  It  wants  the  dramatic  ins  of  a 
genuine  work  of  genius,  and  is  now  hardly  if  ever 
read.  The  only  other  works  of  H.  worth  men- 
tioning, are  his  essay  On  tlm  Origin  and  Prospects 
of  Man,  a  very  heterodox  but  rather  eloquent  piece 
of  writing ;  and  a  Historical  Essay  on  Arddtecture, 
both  of  which  were  published  posthumously.  H. 
died  February  3,  1831. 

HOPITAL,  MiOHEi  DB  L',  was  bom  at  Aigue- 
perse,  in  Auvergne,  in  1505,  studied  law  at  Toulouse, 
and  first  made  himself  known  as  an  advocate  in  the 
parUament  of  Paris,  and  after  discharging  various 
public  functioiis,  became  chancellor  in  1500,  during 
the  minority  of  Francis  II,  France  at  this  time 
was  torn  by  contending  factions.  The  Guises,  in 
particular,  were  powerful,  ambitious,  aiid  intensely 
Catholic  ;  and  when  one  of  the  family,  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  wished  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
the  country,  H,  boldly  and  firmly  Opposed  him,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  saved  France  from  that  detest- 
able institution.  He  summoned  the  states-general, 
which  had  not  met  for  80  years,  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  mass  of  moderate  Catholics,  he  forced 
the  Guises  to  yield.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  assembly  was  worthy  of  his  wise  and  magnani- 
nious  spirit :  '  Let  us  do  away,'  said  he,  '  with  those 
diabolical  words  of  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and 
Papists— names  of  party  and  sedition;  do  not  let 
us  change  the  fair  appellation  of  Christians,'  He 
induced  the  assembly  to  pass  an  ordonnanoe  abolish- 
ing arbitrary  taxes,  regulating  the  feudal  authority 
of  the  nobles,  and  correcting  the  abuses  of  the 
judicial  system.  In  the  following  year,  he  secured 
various   benefits   for   the  persecuted   Huguenots; 
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but  politiop-religioua  passions  ■were  too  fierce  and 
vipdioti,ve  in  JFranca  m  those  days  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  blood !  and  in  spite  of  the  moat 
strenuous  efforts  which  H.  could  make,  the  nation 
■was  plunged  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  ending 
rather  in  the  success  of  the  Guises,  the  political 
uliramontanes  of  thsir  day.  The  old  patriot,  who 
loved  France  too  well  to  be  either  Huguenot  or 
ultramontane,  went  into  retirement,  where  he  heard 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  a 
crime  against  both  the  unity  of  France  and  the 
rights  01  conscience,  which  broke  liis  heart.  He 
died  15th  March  1573. 

HOPKIN&,  Samxtel,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, and  founder  of  the  Hopkinsian  theology, 
was  bom  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  September 
17,  1721.  Having  graduated  at  Yale  College  >  in 
1741,  he  studied  meology  with  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  from  1743  to  1769  was  settled  as  pastor  of 
Housatoruc,  now  called  Great  Barrington,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  then  removed  to  Newport,  where  he 
died  December  20,  1803.  His  writings  consist  of 
a  life  of  President  Edwards,  sermons,  addresses,  a 
work  on  the  millennium,  and  a  system  of  theology, 
republished  in  Boston,  1852.  He  is  said  to  be  me 
hero  of  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe's  Minister's  Wooing.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity,  earnestness,  and 
persevering  industry,  and  his  peculiar  theological 
doctrines  nave  been  a  source  of  controversy  for 
a  century. — Hopkinsians,  those  who  adopt  the 
theological  opinions  of  Dr  Hopkins,  are  not  a 
distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty  numerous  in  America, 
in  some  of  the  Christian  bodies  of  which  the 
tenets  are  generally  Calvinistio.  They  hold  most 
of  the  Calvinistio  doctrines,  and  even  in  their 
most  extreme  form,  but  they  entirely  reject  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  both  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  and  of*  Christ's  righteousness.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hopkinsian  system, 
however,  is,  that  all  ■virtue  and  true  holiness  con- 
sist in  disinterested  benevolence,  and  that  all  sin  is 
selfishness — the  self-love  which  leads  a  man  to  give 
his  first  regard  even  to  his  ov^i  eternal  interests 
being  condemned  as  sinful. 

HOPS.  The  produce  of  the  hop-plant  (see  Hop). 
The  fruit  is  a  little  nut,  not  larger  than  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  and  between  its  outer  shell  and 
the  kernel  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
granular  substance  called  Lupuline,  which  also 
exists  as  a  sort  of  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  of 
the  scales  themselves;  much  of  the  value  of  the 
hop  depends  upon  the  abundance  of  this  substance. 
The  lupuline  is  not  a  mere  powder,  but  each  grain 
is  a  little  organised  cellular  body,  of  an  oval  or 
rdund  fomi,  and,  when  seen  under  the  microscope, 
having  a  reticulated  surface.  These  lupulinic  grams 
have  been  analysed  by  many  chemists.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Payen, 
ChevaUier,  and  Pelleteau : 

■Volatile  oil  (oil  of  hops),  ....  2'00 

Lupuline  (the  bittei?  principle),  .  .  .    10*30 

Resin,  .....  SO  to  SS'OO 

tignin,  ......    3200 

Fatty,  astringent,  and  gummy  matters;  osma-'j 

zome,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids,  several  salts  Lrj'j,-„gg 
(malate  of  lime,  acetate  of  ammonia,  chloride  j 
of  potassium,  sulphate  of  potash],  &c.        .         j 

99-30 

The  first  year  the  bines,  or  stalks,  are  weak,  and 
have  to  be  provided  with  poles.  When  the  bines 
die  down  in  autumn,  they  are  cut  off,  and  the 
sticks  removed  or  stacked,  and  during  the  winter 
the  ground  is  forked  over  and  manured.  The 
plants  are  in  perfection  the  third  year,  when  each 
requires  a  pole  about  18  or  20  feet  in  height,  to 


which  the  young  bines  are  tied  as  they  grow,  ■with 
rushes  or  bast.  They,  however,  soon  begin  to  twine 
around  the  poles,  and  then  require  no  more  tying. 
In  the  English  hopTgrounda,  the  picking  begins 
about  the  middle  of  September.  This  is,  done  by 
women  and  children  chiefly,  some  men  being  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  poles  and  bring  the  hops  within 
reach.  As  the  hops  are  picked,  they  are  taken  to 
the  oast,  or  hop-kiln,  in  which  they  are  dried, 
usually  on  horizontal  screens  of  hair-cloth,  through 
which  the  heat  of  the  kiln  passes.  This  operation 
requires  to  be  performed  with  great  care,  as  the 
essential  oil  is  very  liable  to  be  volatilised,  espe- 
cially as  the  hops  are  frequently  kept  from  year  to 
year.  When  fully  dried,  they  are  carried  to  the 
packing-house,  and  are  there  pressed  into  the  bags 
or  pockets,  and  sewed  up  ready  for  sale. 

The  best  varieties  of  tup  hop  are,  the  Hill  Golding, 
the  East  Kent  Golding,  Golden  Hops,  Jones'  Hops, 
Grape  Hops,  and  Farnham  White  Bine. 

The  Goldings  are  the  best  and  richest,  and  are 
used  for  the  finest  ales.  The  Jones'  are  most  valued 
for  their  habit  of  short  growth,  which  enables  the 

grower  to  use  shorter  poles.  The  Colegates  are  very 
ardy,  and  can  be  grovni  on  a  poorer  soil  than  the 
others.  The  grape  hops  are  also  very  hardy,  and 
win  do  on  an  indifferent  soil;  they  are  also  very 
prolific. 

We  also  receive  them  of  excellent  quality  from 
Canada  and  the  United  >  States.  Until  the  present 
year  (1862),  hops  have  paid  "an  excise  duty,  and  have 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  revenue,  although 
a  very  variable  crop,  owing  to  the  serious  check  it 
is  liable  to  from  insects,  fungi,  diseases,  and  the 
weather.  The  average  payment  for  duty  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  about  £200,000,  from  about 
80,000  acres  of  land  cultivated  ■with  this  crop.  The 
import  duties  have  been'  nearly  £50,000.  The  duty 
is  now  removed,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
cultivation  will  be  very  greatly  extended. 

In  a  carefully  conducted  experiment,  Dr  Ives 
obtained  14  ounces  of  lupuline  from  6  pounds  of 
hops ;  and  as  he  was  sure  that  he  had  not  removed 
it  all  from  the  scales  and  nuts,  a  fair  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  the  lupuline  constitutes  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  best  hops.  Both  the  bitter 
taste  and  the  preservative  character  of  hops  are 
supposed  to  depend  entirely  upon  this  material, 
whether  in  the  form  of  fully  developed  lupuline 
grains,  or  diffused  in  an  unde-«^eloped  state  in 
the  structure  of  the  scales.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  importance  not  only  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  lupuline  by  good  cultivation, 
but  it  is  equally  desirable  to  make  the  best  use  of 
it  when  produced.  In  furtherance  of  this,  many  of 
the  principal  English  brewers  now  use  an  ingenious 
machine  made  by  Mr  Handyside  of  Derby,  which 
first  shakes  off  and  sifts  out  the  lupuline  grains, 
and  then  separates  the  nuts  or  seeds  from  the  scales. 
The  reason  for  this  separation  is  this  :  Experience 
has  shewn  that  much  of  the  aromatic  principle  of 
the  lupuline  is  dissipated  at  a  boiling  heat ;  there- 
fore only  the  scales  are  so  treated,  whilst  the  free 
lupuline  is  mashed  ■with  lukewarm  woi-t,  and  the 
nuts,  after  being  crushed,  are  treated  in  the.  same 
manner,  and  all  are  added  together  when  cold.  By 
this  means,  the  aroma  is  fully  developed,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  hops  is  found  to  answer  fully. 

There  is  a  narcotic  principle  in  hops  as  well  as 
the  bitter  and  tonic,  all  of  which  have  led  to  their 
employment  in  medicine.  Such  use  is,  however,  very 
limited.  For  the  fuU  details  of  their  employment 
in  the  process  of  brewing,  see  Beer. 

HOBA'TIUS  PLACCUS,  Qotntos,  the  renowned 
Koman  satirist  and  lyrist,  was  born  at  Venusia,  in 
Apulia,— in  the  country  now  called  the  BasUicala, 
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lately  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples — on 
the  8tli  December,  65  e.g.  His  father,  who  had 
been  bom  a  slave,  but  manumitted  before  the  poet's 
birth,  was  a  coacUyr  (a  collector  of  money  for  tax- 
gatherers  and  bankers),  by  which  employment  he 
had  become  a  proprietor  on  a  modest  scale  in  his 
native  district.  Early  seeing  the  genius  and  promise 
of  his  son,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  means 
to  his  education,  and  removing  to  Eome  for  the 
purpose,  he  gave  him  the  culture  usually  bestowed 
on  the  children  of  the  highest  classes.  Having 
finished  his  youthful  studies  at  Eome,  he  was 
engaged  on  higher  ones  at  Athens,  when  the  assassi- 
nation of  Julius  C^sar  threw  the  whole  Roman 
world  into  confusion,  and  dragged  H.  himself — in 
his  21st  year — iuto  the  civil  war  which  followed. 
Brutus  coming  with  Cassius  to  Greece,  made  H.  a 
tribune,  and  he  served  with  the  republican  leaders 
in  that  rank  until  the  fatal  field  of  Philippi  j)ut 
an  end  to  their  campaign.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
destroyed  themselves.  H.  made  his  submission, 
and  returned  to  Rome.  With  what  was  left  of  his 
patrimony  he  bought  the  office  of  pubKc  scribe, 
and  while  living  by  this  humble  place,  devoted 
his  energy  to  literary  creation.  Thoroughly  accom- 
plished in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  he  set  him- 
self to  two  great  tasks — the  naturalisation  in  Latin 
of  the  Greek  lyric  spirit,  and  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  old  Roman  satire.  It  is  his  complete 
artistic  success  in  both  objects  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  'influential  writers  of  the 
world,  and  which  will  secure  his  fame  as  long  as 
order  or  culture  exist  upon  the  globe. 

H.'s  first  known  labours  were  satires  and  epodes 
— the  epodes  being  imitations  of  the  Greek  satirist 
Arohilochus.  But  it  is  probable  that  he  early 
began  to  imitate  the  other  great  Greek  lyrists  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  first  success  was  derived  not 
from  the  public  but  the  private  circulation  of  his 
works.  He  made  the  friendship  of  Virgil,  whose 
rise  preceded  his  own,  and  of  Varius ;  and  Virgil 
and  Varius  introduced  him  to  Mascenas  when  he 
was  about  26  years  old.  That  great  Etruscan 
noble  and  friend  of  Augustus  became  the  good 
genius  of  the  poet's  life.  He  endowed  him — at 
some  period  not  exactly  known,  but  before  33 
B.C. — with  a  farm  near  Tivoli,  in  the  Sabine 
country,  established  his  independence,  fostered  his 
fame,  sought  his  intimacy,  loved,  honoured,  and 
encouraged  him  as  much  as  one  man  could 
another.  The  friendship  of  Maecenas  led  to  that 
of  Augustus,  and  H.  enjoyed  all  his  life  (he  died  at 
57)  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  persons  of  his 
time.  He  shews  his  gratitude  for  such  favour  in 
many  passages  of  his  poems,  but  he  is  never  servile, 
and  he  compliments  the  emperor  himself  only  on 
those  features  of  his  reign  which  have  tended  to 
secure  him  the  gratitude,  or,  what  was  not  less 
needed,  the  forgiveness,  of  posterity. 

It  is  impossible,  in  oiu-  brief  space,  to  discuss  the 
vexed  question  of  the  chronology  of  H.'3  poems, 
or  to  notice  a,  fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been 
written  on  it.  But  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
chronology  of  the  poems,  they  give  us  themselves 
ample  means  for  judging  of  the  character  of  the 
poet.  Even  his  personal  appearance  is  familiarly 
known  to  us.  He  was  a  little,  round,  dark- 
eyed  man,  prematurely  gray-haired,  and  incKned 
to  corpulence ;  in  dress  somewhat  slovenly,  and 
apt  to  be  abstracted  in  his  gait  and  manner.  He 
was  kindly,  friendly,  and  honourable — irascible,  but 
easily  appeased — of  amorous  and  generally  sensual 
temperament,  yet  fuUy  sensible  of  both  the  dignity 
and  the  prudence  of  moderation.  His  philosophy 
was  Epicurean,  like  that  of  most  Roman  men 
of  the  world  of  his  age ;  but  he  had  both  an  eye 


and  a  heart  for  the  noble  in  history  and  in  life, 
and  his  most  discerning  readers  cannot  Ijut  see 
that  there  was  a  latent  fund  of  earnestness  and 
even  piety  in  his  nature,  to  which  his  poetry  never 
gave  full  expression.  The  real  key  to  his  genius, 
is  to  study  him  as  essentially  a  philosophical  wit 
and  moralist,  who  had  an  exquisite  faculty  for 
lyrical  creation,  and  was  a  finished  artist  by  dint 
of  practice  in  it,  but  who  primarily  belonged  to  the 
philosophical  rather  than  to  the  poetic  class  of 
minds.  Some  strict  modern  critics  have  doubted 
his  being  a  poet  at  all,  which,  since  he  could  pro- 
duce all  the  effects  of  poetry,  is  plainly  nonsense. 
The  latest  criticism,  however,  decidedly  tends  to 
place  his  lyrical  works — as  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
and  echoes  of .  the  natural  notes  of  an  earlier 
and  more  poetic  age — farther  below  his  Satires 
and  Epistles  than  it  was  once  customary  to  rank 
them.  Meanwhile,  this  neither  robs  the  Odes  of 
their  value,  nor  of  their  charm,  nor  of  their  merit. 
Their  value,  as  representing  an  older  hterature 
which  only  exists  in  fragments,  is  immeasurable. 
Their  charm,  as  breathing  now  all  the  gaiety,  now 
all  the  sadness,  of  the  ancient  pagan  mind,  is 
irresistible.  And  their  merit,  even  as  imitations, 
implies  a  delicacy  of  insight,  a  fineness  of  touch,  a 
power  of  minute  finish,  which  has  been  exhibited 
by  very  few  writers  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 
They  are,  indeed,  perpetual  models  of  construction, 
equally  valuable  to  jioets  of  every  school,  and  were 
not  less  carefully  studied  by  Wordsworth  than  by 
Pope.  Great,  however,  as  is  the  merit  of  the 
Odes,  that  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  is  still  higher. 
The  native  Roman  satire — an  indigenous  product 
of  Italy,  as  Gasaubon  has  irrefragably  established — ■ 
was  developed  by  H.  into  a  branch  of  composition 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  in  his  own  species  of  which 
he  has  never  had  a  rival.  He  ridicules  the  folhes 
of  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  playing  round  vice  like  a  picador  round  a 
bull ;  and  though  his  morahty  does  not  rise  above 
the  level  of  a  prudential  moderation  abhorrent  of 
extremes,  he  enforces  this  with  so  much  soundness, 
dramatic  livehuess,  and  gay  vivacious  humorous 
wit,  that  the  pulpit  has  profited  by  him  not  less 
than  the  author's  study,  and  he  has  been  the 
favourite  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  statesmen, 
while  also  being  the  pocket-companion  of  men  of 
letters  and  epigrammatists.  The  Epistles  contain 
the  graver  element  of  the  Satires  in  stUl  greater 
perfection,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  vein  of 
personal  emotion  and  affection,  tinged  occasionally 
with  the  melancholy  of  advancing  life,  which,  on 
the  whole,  makes  them  the  most  valuable  of  H.'a 
works. 

The  literature  of  H.  in  modem  Europe  is  enor- 
mous, and  can  only  be  glanced  at  here  in  the 
briefest  manner.  The  Editio  Frinceps  appeared 
at  Milan  in  1470,  in  4to,  and  was  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  editions.  In  modem  times,  OrelU  has 
taken  a  leading  place  as  Horatian  editor,  and 
since  him,  Dillenburger  has  been  justly  popular; 
while  England  has  contributed  to  the  subject, 
among  many  other  works,  the  valuable  Horatius 
Bestitutus  of  Tate,  and  the  sumptuous  volume  of 
Dean  MUman.  Among  the  English  translators  of 
H.,  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  are  found  Ben  Jonson, 
Milton,  Atterbury,  Pope,  Warren  Hastings,  and 
Cowper,  while  Pope's  Imitations  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  of  their  own.  The  best  known 
translation  of  the  whole  of  H.  in  English,  is  that  of 
Erancis,  but  his  day  is  fast  going  by.  Excellent 
translations  have  been  issued  in  our  own  time  by 
Mr  Theodore  Martin,  Mr  H.  G.  Robinson,  and  Lord 
Ravensworth ;  and  a  curious  one,  shewing  much 
power,   by  Professor   Newman,   whose   theory  of 
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translation,  however,  haS  led  him  into   frequent 
oddities  and  singulaxities. 

HO'EDBIN,  a  term  that  has  been  aiPpUed  to  a 
substance  that  can  be  extracted  from  barley,  but 
which  is  merely  a  mixture  of  starch,  cellulose,  and 
a  little  nitrogenous  matter  of  unknown, composition. 

HO'RDEUM.    SeeBAElEY.  ' 

HO'BBB.    See  Sinai. 

HO'EBHOUNl)  (ilfaJnjMum),  a  geniis  of  -plants 
of  the  natural  order  LaMatcB,  having  a  tubular  10- 
ribbed  calyx,  with  5  or  10  spiny  equal  teeth,  4 
stamens  includeii  in  the  coroUa,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  erect,  the  lowei/  lip  3-cleft.  The  species  are 
mostly  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  East.  One  'species,  the 
Common  or  white  H.  (if.  vulgare),  is  a  native  of 


Horehonnd  {Marrubiwm  vulgare). 

Britain,  and  is  found  geiierally  throughout  Europe, 
except  in  the  more  jiorthern  regions,  growing  in 
waste  places,  waysides,  &c.  It  is  about  l-^l-^ 
feet  high,  bushy,  with  roundish,  ovate,  crenate, 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  almost  globose  whorls  of 
white  flowers,  'i  The  whole  plant  has  a  whitish 
appearance,  from  the  down  with  which  ita  leaves 
are  povered.  \  1i,  has  an  aromatic  but  not  very 
agreeable  smell..  It  is  tonic,  .stimulant,  and  laxa- 
tive, and  is  much  used  in  coughs,  being  a  popular 
remedy,  and  a  very. safe  and  effica,cipus  one.  It; was 
formerly  also  employed  in  affections  of  the  wqmb 
aii,d  of  the  hver.. ,  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of 
an  infusion^  or  mad^  into  a  syrup  with  sugar,  and 
sometimes  the  syrup,  is  candied.  The,  name  H. 
belongs  al?o  to  appther  plant,  a  native  of  Britain, 
Ballotd:  ^igrciit  sometimes  called  Bla,ok  H.,  a  fetid 
plant,  also  of  the-  order  Labiatce,  and  of  a  genus 
very  closely  allied  to  Marrvhium.  It  closely 
resembles  the ,  White  H. ,  in,  taste,  and  possesses 
similar  medidnal  properties.— A  third  British  plant, 
Lycopus  EuropcEus,  a  diandrous  plant  of  the  same 
natural  order,  is  sometimes  called  Water  Hobe- 
HOUND.    It  is  also  known  as  Gypsy-wort. 

HORI'ZOK'i  the  circular  line  formed  by  the 
apparent  meeting  of  the  earth  and  sky;  this,  in 
astronomical  phrase,  is  called  the  seimbte  horizon. 
The  rdUorial  horizon  is  the  circle  fornled  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  parallel  to 
the  sensible  Tiorizon,  ^nd  produced  to  meet  the 
heavens.  .    .r  .    . ,  ■  i 
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HORN,  Cape.    See  Cape  Hokn,  or  Hoorn. 

HORN,  a  musical  instrument,  commonly  called 
in  this  country  the  French  Horn ;  in  Italy,  Corno ; 
in  France,  Cor  de  Chasae.  Its  form*  is  that  of 
a  long  tube  6f  brass,  with  a  large  bell-shaped 
ending.  For  greater  convenience  the  tube  is  c6iled 
up  into  four  continuous  circles,  lying  side  by  side, 
the  coils  being  soldered  together,  to  keep  them 
in  their  position.  It  is  sounded  by  means  of  a 
mouth-piece,  in  form  like  a  little  hollow  cup.  The 
thinner  the  sheet-brass  is,  of  which  the  horn  is 
made,  the  more  easily  can  the  sound  be  produced. 
The  sounds  obtained  On  the  horn  are  the  harmonics 
of  the  sound  of  its  whole  length,  a  fundamental 
sound  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mouth. 
As  those  sounds  form  only  a  limited  scale,  the 
notes  awanting  are  artificially  made,  by  the  hand 
being  inserted  into  the  bell,  so  as  to  flatten  a  higher 
note  down  to  a  lower  one.  These  flattened  notes 
are  called  stuffed  iiotes,  as  the  sound  of  them  is 
muffled.  The  horn,  in  its  natural  state,  can  only 
be  played  in  one  key ;  but  by  means  of  crooks, 
which  are  added  to  increase  the  length  of  the  tube, 
it  can  be  transposfed  into'  any  key.  When  at  its 
greatest  length,  the  horn  measures,  from  the  mouth- 
piece to  the  end  of  the  bfeU,  16  feet.  The  music 
for  the  horn  is  always  \\'ritten  in  the  key  of  C,  with 
the  key  of  the  composition  inarked  at  the  beginning 
of  each  movement ;  thus,  CorhO  in  D,  &c.,  guides 
the  perfbrmer  as  to  the  crooks  he  must  use,  in 


Frehoh  Horn. 

order  to  play  the  notes  in  the  key  indicated.  The 
stuffed  notes  on  the  horn  being  very  defective 
in  quality  of  sound,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
beauty  of  thfe  open  notes,  many  inventions  nave 
been,  from  time  to  time,  tried  to  remedy  them.  The 
most  successful  invention  is  the  valve-hom,  which 
is  constructed  so  that  the  performer  can,  by  means 
of  three  valves,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube,,  so  as 
to  produce  any  note  in  the  chromatic  scale,  sa  a 
harmomc  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  conse- 
quently all  of  the  notes. are  of  the  same  quality  of 
sound,  and  open  notes.  The  valve-horn  is  now 
generally  Used  as  a  solo  instrument  with  greater 
effect  than  the  common:  horn.  As  an  orchestral 
instrument,  the  horn  is  of  great  iitiportance.  There 
are  never  less  than  two  horns  in  an  instrumental 
score,  and  in  many  great  works  four  horns  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  date  of  the  invention  of 
the  horn  is  lost  in  antiquity. 

HORN  MANUFACTURES.  The  horns  of 
various  animals  are  employed  for  useful  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  The  principal  are  those  of  the  ox, 
buffalo,  and  two  or  three  species  of  dcier,  and  of  sheep 
and  goats.  Horn  can  be  softened  and  split  into  thin 
laihinse,  or  pressed  into  moulds;  and  as  it  recovers 
its  peculiar  character  of  flexibiUty,  toughness,  and 
transparency,  *hen  cold,  it  is  particularly  adapted 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.    It  can  also  be  dyed 
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various  colours.    Solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  dyes 
it  red;   solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  nitric  aoid, 
black ;  a  paste  of  red-lead,  made  witli  a  solution 
of  potash,  colours  it  brown  ;  so  that,  with  a  proper 
arrangement  and  application  of  these  materials,  the 
most  admirable  imitations  of  the  much  more  costly 
tortoise-shell  can  be  produced.    The  more  common 
vegetable  dye-stuffs,  as  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  bar- 
wood,  saffron,  indigo,  &c.,  will  also  colour  it,  but 
neither  so  permanently  nor  so  brightly  as  the  metallic 
materials.    By  long-continued  soaking,  the  horns  of 
all  the  animals  above  mentioned,  except  the  deer, 
can  be  softened,  and  those  of  the  §heep  and  goat  can 
be  easily  split  into  several  layers  when  they  have 
been  soaked  and  boiled;  and  these  layers  can  not 
only  be  flattened  out   by  putting  them  between 
smooth  iron  plates  heated  and  placed  in  a  press,  but 
if  the  edges  of  two  or  more  are  brought  together 
between  polished  copper  plates,  and  these  tightly 
screwed  together  with  a  hand- vice,  and  plunged  for 
some  time  in  boiling  water,  and  thence  into  cold 
water,  the  edges  will  be  found  lirmly  welded  together, 
and  the  same  property  enables  the  horn-worker  to 
use  up  the  smallest  cuttings  with  profit.     Another 
valuable  property  of  horn  is,  that  when  heated  it  can 
be  pressed  into  a  die,  and  not  only  takes  a  beautifully 
sharp  impression,  but  if  left  in  the  die  until  cold,  it 
retains  it.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is  employed  in  making 
handles  for  umbrellas,  knives,  forks,  &c.,  and  even 
ornamental  boxes,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 
Combs  are  made  out  of  the  flattened  sheets,  and 
beautiful  carvings  are  made  out  of  the  solid  parts 
of  the  buffalo-horns  brought  in  such  vast  numbers 
from  the  East  Indies.     Ox-horns,  too,  are   some- 
times of  fine  quality  and  colour,  and  are  fashioned 
into  drinking-cups,  and  other  articles,  often  highly 
ornamental.     Deer-horns,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
are  bone,  have   a  very  limited   apphcation ;   they 
are   employed  in  this   country  for  making  knife- 
handles,   called    buck-horn,    in    much    favour   for 
pocket-knives;  but  on  the  continent  the  horns  of 
the  fallow-deer  are  extensively  used  in  making  the 
deer-horn  articles  of  furniture  peculiar  to  Germany. 
The  deer-horns  used  in   Great  Britain  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  Axis  {Axis  maculaia),  of  which  at  least 
100,000  are  annually  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
From  the  same  country  are  brought  to  Britain  800 
tons  of  buffalo-horns,  whilst  from  South  America 
and   other  parts,  the  importation  of  ox   and  cow 
horns  exceeds  a  million  annually. 

HOBN'-'WORK,  in  Fortification,  is  a  work  having 
one  front  only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a 
fortress ;  with  a  view,  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak 
salient  in  the  general  outline;  2.  To  occupy  a 
plateau  in  advance  of  the  place,  or  to  protect 
buildings,  the  including  of  which  in  the  original 
enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  inconvenient 
degree;  3.  To  occupy  a  tongue  of  land  protected 
on  its  sides ;  4.  To  bar  a  defile ;  5.  To  cover  the 
head  of  a  bridge;  6.  To  occupy  rising  ground,  the 
possession  of  which  would  render  the  enemy  more 
than  necessarily  dangerous.  The  front  of  a  horn- 
work  consists  of  two  demi-bastions  connected  by  a 
curtain,  and  usually  defended  in  front,  as  in  the 
fortress  itself,  by  teuaiUe,  ravelin,  and  covert-way. 
The  flanks,  protected  by  ditches,  run  straight  upon 
the  ravelin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the  main  defences, 
so  that  the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
latter.  The  flanks  should  not  be  too  long  for  easy 
musketry  range. 

In  most  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature,  the 
ditch  of  the  horn-work  was  united  with  the  ditch 
of  the  main  works  by  being  cut  through  the  glacis 
ajid  covert-way,  but  in  modern  works  the  horn- 
work  is  constructed  entirely  beyond  the  glacis,  as 


shewn  in  the  figure  by  a  thick  black  line  at  the 
head  of  the  horn-work  and  immediately  beyond 


A,  Horn-work,  covering  a  Bastion,  B. 

the  glacis,  but  at  times  it  is  merely  a  straight  waU 
thrown  across,  as  in  the  dotted  line. 

Occasionally,  horn- works  are  very  useful;  but 
modern  engineers  generally  prefer  constructing 
detached  and  advanced  works.  A  double  horn- 
work  becomes  a  Orown-work  (q.  v.). 

HORNBEAM  {Oarpinus),  a,  genus  of  the  natural 
order  CupuliferiE  ;  consisting  of  trees  with  compact, 
tough,  hard  wood ;  bark  almost  smooth  and  of  a 
whitish-gray  colour,  deciduous  leaves,  and  moucecious^ 
flowers.  The  male  catkins  are  cylindrical  and 
sessile,  their  flowers  consist  merely  of  a  little  scale- 
like bract  and  12—24  stamens.    The  female  flowers- 


Hornbeam  (Ca/rpinus  BeW/as). 


consist  of  a  eermen,  crowned  with  the  4 — 8-toothed 
border  of  the  perianth,  and  with  two  thread-like 
stigmas,  and  are  placed  in  loose  slender  catkins, 

^    -^^ „ ,  _    always  two  together,  each  at  tiie  base  of  a  stalked 

the  annexed  figure  shews.     The  masonry  wall  is  J  bract,  which  is  three-cleft  or  three-cornered,  and 
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■which,  when  the  tree  ia  in  fruit,  enlarges  very  much, 
heoomea  leafy,  and  covers  the  fully  ripened  nut  on 
one  side.  The  nut  has  a  thick  hua^  and  ia  small 
and  striated.  The  CoMmoir  H.  (C.  Betiilv^),  very 
frequent  in  the  woods  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  ia  a 
beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60 — 1(K)  feet. 
It  is  seldom,  indeed,  now  seen  of  such  dimensions  in 
Britain;  but  it  aeema  to  have  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  ancient  forests  of  some  parta  of  the 
island.  It  haa  elongato-ovate,  acummate,  aJmoat 
triply  aerrate  leaves.  When  in  fruit,  it  haa  very 
large,  deeply  3-partite  bracta.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
moderately  moiat  and  shady  situation.  Its  root 
descends  deep  into  the  ground.  The  wood  is  white, 
very  hard,  uncommonly  strong  and  tough,  and  there- 
fore suitable  for  bearing  heavy  strains.  It  is  much 
used  by  joiners,  turners,  and  wheelwrights.  It  takes 
a  very  fine  poliah,  and,  when  weU  atained,  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  ebony.  In  the  earth,  or 
where  exposed  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  it  ia 
of  no  great  durability.  It  bums  like  a  candle,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  beat  kinds  of  firewood ;  it  affords  an 
excellent  charcoal,  and  the  ashea  yield  much  potaah. 
The  young  stems,  by  reason  of  the  dense  growth  of 
their  twigs,  are  very  suitable  for  forming  Hve-fenoea 
and  bowers;  and  as  it  bears  cQipping  very  well, 
the  H.  was  often  employed  to  form  those  live-walls 
which  were  formerly  so  much  the  fashion  in  gardens. 

HORNBILL,  the  name  of  a  genus  {Buceros)  and 
of  a  family  {Bucerotidce)  of  birds,  to  which  Chivier 
assigned  a  place  in  the  syndactylous  division  of  the 
order  Jnsesaores,  but  whSdi  some  naturaliata  rank 
with  crows  in  the  tribe  Ocmirostres.  Their  ana- 
tomical structure  has  been  found  to  indicate  affini- 
ties both  with  crows  and  toucans,  and  the  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  their  habits.  The 
species  are  numerous;  they  are  natives  of  Africa 


Homhill  {Biiceros  BMnoceros). 

and  the  East  Indiea.  They  are  mostly  large  birds, 
some  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey,  the  smallest  rather 
smaller  than  a  magpie.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  size  of  the  bill,  and  for  a  large  bony  pro- 
tuberance with  which  it  is  generally  surmounted. 
The  biU  is  curved,  broad  at  the  base,  compreased 
towards  the  tip;  the  bony  protuberance  on  the 
upper  mandible  assumes  different  forms  in  different 
They  may  be  described  as  omnivorous. 


HO'RSrBLENDE,  a  mineral  allied  to  Augite 
(q.  v.),  and  containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of 


silica,  with  variable  quantities  of  alumina,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  soda,  potash,  and  fluorine.  H.  ia 
found  in  granite,  syenite,  and  other  igneous  rocks 
which  contain  quartz  or  free  silica.  R  is  particu- 
larly abundant  aa  a  constituent  of  syenite.  It  is 
sometimes  found  in  considerable  masses,  and  even 
in  beds  of  slaty  structure  {H.  slate).  The  variety 
called  Common  H.  is  generally  green  or  black, 
more  rarely  brown  or  gray.  It  contains  a  pretty 
large  proportion  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  is  generally 
massive,  but  sometimes  crystallises  in  oblique 
four-aided,  or  in  six-sided  prisms.  The  crystallised 
H.  is  sometimes  called  Blach  Schorl,  and  is  capable 
of  being  made  into  ornaments. 

HO'ENCASTLB,  a  market-tpwh  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable 
district  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  20  nules  east  of 
Lincoln.  The  parish  church  is  the  most  interesting 
of  the  public  buildings  ;  portions  of  it  were  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  here  in  corn  and  wool;  and  of  the 
three  annual  fairs,  that  held  ia  August  lasts  for 
ten  days,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  Tiorae-fairs  in 
Britain.  There  are  at  H.  remains  of  a  Roman 
fortification;  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  (1861) 
4846. 

HORSTE,  Rev.  Thomas  Hahtwell,  D.D.,  an 
English  biblical  critic,  bom  October  20, 1780,  was 
educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  to  a  barriater.  His  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  1818  he 
published  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptwres,  a,  work  which 
procured  for  him  admission  into  orders  without  the 
usual  preliminaries.  Subsequently,  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  granted  him  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and 
two  American  colleges  that  of  D.D.  In  1833,  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St  Edmund  the  King  and 
St  Nicholas  Aeons,  London.  He  was  also  made  a 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  lite,  H.  has  published  a  great  variety  of 
works,  but  the  one  already  mentioned  is  the  prin- 
cipal From  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance,  it 
not  only  became  popular,  but  attained  the  dignity 
of  being  considered  the  text-book  on  the  subject  in 
all  or  almost  all  the  theological  colleges  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  has  gone  through  ten  or 
eleven  editions,  and  has  been  Irequently  improved, 
so  that  it  still  retains  the  high  reputation  "v^ch  it 
originally  bore. 

HORKET  [Vespa  crdbro),  the  largeat  species  of 
wasp  found  in  Britain.     It  is  not  uncommon  in 


Hornet  (Yesfpa  crahro). 

some  parts  of  England,  but  is  not  found  in  Scotland. 
The  -Qiorai  is  mostly  black,  the  fore-part  roEous; 
the  abdomen  ia  yellow,  with  three  brown  points  on 
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eaoli  segment.  The  sting  is  very  painful.  The  H. 
is  a  very  voracious  insect,  seizing  and  devouring 
bees  and  other  insects,  and  carrying  them  to  its 
nest  to  feed  its  young.  The  nest  is  in  a  hoUow  tree, 
in  an  outhouse,  or  m  some  other  sheltered  place. 
The  community  is  not  supposed  ever  to  contain 
more  than  about  200  individuals,  all  deriving  their 
origin  from  a  single  female,  which,  having  survived 
the  winter  in  some  sheltered  hiding-place,  lays  the 
foundation  of  the  nest  in  spring.  The  nest  is  a 
curious  structure,  of  a  substance  resembling  coarse 
paper,  and,  except  as  to  size,  pretty  similar  to  that 
of  the  common  wasp.  The  community  consists  of 
females,  males,  and  neuters  or  workers,  as  in  the 
case  of  bees,  but  there  are  numerous  females.  Most 
of  the  males  and  neuters  perish  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  some  of  the  females  alone  surviving. 

HORNII^Gr,  Letters  or,  a  writ  in  Scotch  Law, 
which  issues  to  compel  a  party  to  execute  or  carry 
out  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court.  The  writ 
was  formerly  the  only  form  of  enforcing  civil  decrees 
by  imprisonment,  except  in  the  case  of  small-debt 
decrees.  But  by  recent  improvements,  the  process 
is  shortened,  and  other  forms  are  more  used. 

HORNI'TOS,  or  HORNOS  (Span,  ovens),  the 
name  given  to  the  low  oven-shaped  hillocks  which 
emit  smoke  and  vapours,  and  which  occur  in  great 
numbers  on  the  sides  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'the  large  volcanoes  of  South  America. 

HORNPIPE,  a  musical  instrument,  consisting  of 
the  common  wooden  pipe  with  the  necessary  holes 
for  producing  the  notes,  and  with  a  horn  on  each 
end.  '  The  performer  blows  into  one  of  the  horns, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  pipe  proceed  out  of  the 
other.  In  the  north-west  of  England,  where  this 
instrument  is  mostly  found,  it  is  iised  to  accompany 
SI,  national  dance  which  is  also  called  the  Hornpipe. 
The  melody  of  this  dance  is  always  in  triple  time — 
that  is,  in  f ,  or  f ,  and  sometimes  in  -I  time — and  it 
•consists  of  two  parts  of  four  or  eight  bars  each, 
with  repeats.  The  movement  of  the  dance  is 
tolerably  quick. 

HORNS  are  appendages  to  the  frontal  bones 
of  many  of  the  extensive  family  of  ruminants, 
and  are  obviously  intended  as  weapons  of  defence. 
In  the  genus  Gervus  (deer),  the  horns  (known 
also  as  antlers)  are  solid,  uncovered  by  epidermis, 
bone-like  in  composition,  and  deciduous.  In  the 
•genus  Gamdopardalis  (the  giraffes),  we  have  the 
single  example  of  solid  persistent  horns  completely 
invested  with  a  hairy  integument.  In  the  other 
iom-bearing  ruminants — as  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
and  antelope — the  horns  are  hollow,  uncovered 
by  epidermis,  are  composed  of  a  special  tissue 
(HoKNY  Tissues,  q.  v.)  quite  different  from  bone, 
and  are  persistent.  In  all  these  cases,  the  horns 
are  attached  to  the  cranial  bones;  and  in  all  the 
hollow  horns,  excepting  those  of  the  antelope,  the 
osseous  axis  is  hollowed  out  into  cells  communi- 
cating with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  thus  admitting 
the  atmospheric  air  into  the  interior.  The  horn  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  quite  distinct  in  character  from  the 
horns  in  any  of  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  tegumentary, 
not  an  osseous  appendage,  and  is  usually  described 
as  if  it  were  a  mass  of  hairs  which  had  coalesced. 
It  consists,  however,  in  reality,  of  an  aggregation  of 
tubes,  round  which  the  horny  matter  is  arranged 
in  concentric  laminse,  as  in  the  horny  excrescences 
on  the  iuner  surface  of  the  leg  of  the  horse.  The 
first  and  the  third  variety — viz.,  the  antlers  of  the 
Cervidce  and  the  hollow  horns  of  the  ox,  &c. — alone 
require  special  notice. 

The  deciduous  horns  of  the  Cervidce  at  different 
ages,  and  their  process  of  growth,  are  explained 
in  the  article  Deer.  To  that  description,  it  need 
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only  be  added,  that  these  horns  are  formed  on 
two  well-marked  morphological  types — one  group 
possessing  rotmded  antlers,  such  as  occur  in  the 
roebuck  and  the  red-deer,  and  the  other  having 
the  antlers  more  or  less  flattened,  as  in  the  elk 
and  faUow-deer.  A  remarkable  sympathy  exists 
between  the  generative  organs  and  the  horns ;  and 
the  development  of  the  latter  may  be  arrested,  and 
their  periodical  shedding  may  be  prevented  by 
castration.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  in  the 
male  Cervidce  that  horns  are  developed.  In  the 
reindeer,  however,  they  are  common  both  to  the 
male  and  female. 

In  the  hollow-homed  ruminants,  the  bony  pro- 
tuberances or  '  cores '  arising  from  the  frontal  bones, 
and  supporting  the  horns,  instead  of  branching  like 
antlers,  form  more  or  less  solid  cylindrical  shafts, 
the  surface  being  protelcted  by  ordinary  Periosteum 
(q.  v.),  and  by  an  extension  of  true  skin,  which 
becomes  developed  into  a  dense  homy  sheath.  In 
the  accompanying  figure,  the  horny  sheath  is 
detached  from  the  right  horn,  so  as  to  shew  the 
'  core '  in  the  interior. 


Front  View  of  the  Skull  of  the  Ox,  with  the  right 
Homy  Sheath  detached  from  the  Core. 

The  horns  of  ruminants  are  almost  invariably 
two  in  number,  but  exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  extinct  Bramatherium  and  Sivatherium,  and 
amongst  living  species,  in  the  Four-horned  Goat, 
the  Many-horned  Sheep,  &c.  In  the  Prong-horn 
Antelope  there  seems  to  be  an  approach  to  the 
cervine  type,  there  being  a  prong  of  some  length 
about  half  way  up  the  horn,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  brow-antler. 

HORNY  TISSUES  were  formerly  regarded 
as  extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and  as 
being  only  different  forms  of  a  substance  to  which 
the  term  keratin  (from  igras,  a  horn)  was  applied. 
Recent  investigations,  however,  shew  that  the  parts 
which  consist  of  horny  tissue — as,  for  example,  the 
persistent  horns  of  the  ruminants,  the  epidermis, 
the  nails,  claws,  and  hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise-shell, 
&o. — ^have  a  somewhat  complicated,  and,  in  some 
respects,  a  variable  structure,  although  they  are 
so  far  analogous  to  one  another  that  they  proceed 
from  nucleated  cells  which  are  not  morphologic- 
ally developed  like  the  cells  of  most  other  organs, 
but  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  dry  up  and  are 
only  agglutinated  together  by  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance. In  a  chemical  poiat  of  view,  they  also 
closely  resemble  one  another,  for  when  compared 
with  other  tissues  they  all  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sulphur,  in  combination  with  a  substance  whose 
origin  from,  or  affinity  with  the  Protein  e  Bodies 
(q.  v.),  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  their  behavioirt 
towards  certain  re-a,gents  (the  caustic  alkahes  and 
the  mineral  and  acetic  acids,  for  example),  and  their 
percentage  composition. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  cow's  horn  (magnified  410  dia- 
meters) taken  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  kept 
for  four  hours  in  concentrated  potash  solution,  to 
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■which  water  waa  then  added.  If,  however,  a  section 
of  horn  ia  examined  iu  ita  natural  atate,  it  appeara 
to,  oonsiat  of  numberleaa  bundles  of  fine  threada 
lying  aide  by  side.  After  the 
addition  of  the  potash  solu- 
tion, these  bundles  are  aeen 
to  unfold  into  little  platea, 
which  gradually  expand  into 
the  regular  nucleated  cells 
shewn  m  the  figure. 

The  cellular  atructure  -  of 
hoofs,  whalebone,  tortoise- 
shell,  &o.,  may  be  exhibited 
in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  to 
the  histo-ohemical  investiga- 
tions of  Midder  and  Bonders 
that  we  are  mainly  indebted 


Homy  Tissues : 


%!Sl°of'th3rpplr}:je"i  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
1,  nneleus  of  the  latter,  structure  of  these  tissues,  who 
aeem  to  have  eatabliahed  that 
every  homy  tissue  contains  at  least  three  different 
kinds  of  substances — viz.,  1.  The  substance  of  the 
cell-membranes,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  of 
solution  iu  alkalies,  and  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  tissue ;  2.  The  cell-contents,  which 
dissolve  more  readily  in  alkalies ;  and  3.  A  con- 
necting, or  true  intercellular  substance. 

These  tisauea  have  been  submitted  to  ultimate 
analysis,  after  having  been  previously. digested  iu 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  analogy  of  their 
composition  is  shewn  in  the  following  tabular  view : 


Hair. 

Hone's 
Hoof. 

Co\T-| 

Horn. 

NallB. 

Epi. 
dermis. 

While, 
bone. 

Tortoise- 
shell. 

Carbon, 

Hydrogen, 

Nitrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Sulphur, 

£0-65 
6-36 
1714 
20-85 
5-00 

SI -41 

6'9li 

17-46 

.19-94 

4-23 

M-03 
6-80 
16-24 
22-51 
3-42 

51-09 
6-82 
16-90 
22-.S9 
2-80 

50-28 
6-76 
17-21 
25-01 
0-74 

61-86 
6-87 
15-70 
21-97 
3-60 

54-89 
6-56 
16-77 
19-56 
2-22 

These  tissues  differ  slightly  in  the  quantity  of 
inorganic  matter  which  they  contain,  but  the  differ- 
ence does  not  vary  much  beyond  1  per  cent. 

Hair  yields  from  0'54  to  1*85  per  cent,  of  ash, 
containing,  amongst  other  ingredients,  peroxide  of 
iron  and  a  little  silica.  In  feathers,  the  quantity  of 
sUioa  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  doubtless  to 
this  constituent  that  the  shaft  in  a  great  measure 
owes  its  strength  and  hardness. 

HOEO'LOGY  (Gr.  hora,  a  defined  portion  of 
time)  is  that  branch  of  applied  science  that  has  for 
its  object  the  measurement  of  time.  Although  it  is 
easy  to  look  back  on  a  period  when  time,  according 
to  the  modem  conception  of  it,  as  measured  by 
hours,  and  minutes,  and  seconds,  was  unknown,  yet 
we  find  progress  early  made  in  the  measurement 
of  larger  periods  of  time,  by  observations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  although,  in  the  later  pro- 
gress of  astronomy,  it  is  found  that  the  movements 
of  the  more  conspicuous  heavenly  bodies  do  not 
afford  accurate  marks  for  the  equable  measurement 
of  time,  they  were,  for  practical  objects,  suflicient, 
and  afforded  at  least  a  better  measure  of  time  than 
any  other  phenomena  which  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  mankind.  Thus,  time  was  early  divided 
into  years,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  among 
the  constellations ;  into  months,  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon  relatively  to  the  sun's  place  in 
the  heavens ;  and  into  days,  by  the  alternate  light 
and  darkness  caused  by  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.  It  was  long,  however,  before  any  accurate 
measure  was  found  for  a  division  of  the  day  itself. 
The  earliest  measure  employed  for  this  purpose 
that  we  can  ■  trace  is  the  shadow  of  an  upright 
object,  which  gave  a  rough  measure  of  time  by  the 
variations  iu  its  length  and  position.  This  easily 
suggested  the  invention  of  Sun-diala  (q.  v.).  Another 


means  early  adopted  for  the  measurement  of  short 
periods  of  time  was  by  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged by  dropping  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
Instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time  on  this 
principle  were  called  Clepsydrje  (q.  v.).  The  running 
of  fine  sand  from  one  vessel  into  another  was  found 
to  afford  a  still  more  certain  measure,  and  hence 
the  invention  of  Hour-glasses  (q.  v.).  King  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  observed  the  lapse  of  time  by 
noting  the  gradual  shortening  of  a  lighted  candle. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  to  its  source  the  history 
of  the  invention  to  which  the  modem  clock  owes 
its  parentage;  the  earliest,  however,  of  which  we 
have  a  complete  description,  a,nd  perhaps  the  earlieat 
which  attained  any  distinct  auperiority  to  the  rude 
machines  ah-eady  mentioned,  was  the  clock  of 
Henry  Vic  or  De  Wyck,  a  German,  erected  in  the 
tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France, 
in  1379.  A  sketch  of  this  clock,  which  is  subjoined, 
will  be  useful  not  only  from  its  historical  interest, 
but  also  because,  from  its  compai-ative  simplicity,  it 
win  form  a  groundwork  for  further  explanation  of 
the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches  in  their  more 
comphcated  forms.  It  -vrill  be  readily  understood, 
from  a  glance  at  the 
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annexed  figure,  that  as 
the  weight  A  tends  to 
uncoil  the  cord  and 
set  in  motion  the 
cylinder  B  round  its 
axis,  the  motion  -vrill 
be  successively  com.- 
municated  to  the  vari- 
ous toothed  wheels  in 
the  figure,  and  finally 
to  the  crown-wheel  or 
escapement-wheel,  I ; 
the  teeth  of  which 
so  act  on  the  two 
small  levers  or  pallets, 
i,  h,  projecting  from, 
and  forming  part  of 
the  suspended  upright 
spindle  or  vertical 
axis,  KM,  on  which 
ia  fixed  the  regulator 
or  balance,  LL,  that 
an  alternating  or 
■vibratory,  instead  of  a 
circular,  motion  of  the 
balance  itself  is  the 
result.  The  hands  of 
the  clock  are  attached  to  the  wheel  N,  also  set 
in  motion  by  the  cylinder  B.  Now,  unless  there 
were  some  check  upon  the  motion,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  heavy  weight  A  would  go  rapidly  to  the 
ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balance  to 
vibrate,  and  the  hands  to  go  round  ■VTith  increasing 
velocity.  In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding 
of  the  clock-work,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more 
deliberate  measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in 
De  Wyck's  clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m,  m; 
and  the  further  ■these  are  removed  from  the  axis 
or  spindle,  KM,  the  more  heavily  they  -will  resist 
and  counteract  the  escapement  of  the  levers,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of  the  esoapement- 
wheel,  tin  the  clock  be  brought  to  go  neither  too 
quick  nor  too  slow.  ' 

The  above  construction  is  probably  the  basis  of 
all  the  principal  time-keeping  machines  in  use  in 
the  16th  century.  The  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  horology  is  marked  by  the  application  to  it  of 
the  Pendulum  (q.  v.) ,  as  a  regulating  power.  This 
was  effected  by  Huygens  (q.  v.)  about  1657.  This 
philosopher,  iu  adapting  the  pendulum  to  the 
njachinery  previously  invented,  had  little  more  to 
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do  than  simply  to  add  a  ne-w^  wheel  to  the  move- 
ment, so  as  to  enable  him  to  place  the  crown-wheel 
and  spindle  in  a  horizontal  instead  of  a  perpendi- 
ctdar  position,  that  the  lower  arm  of  the  balance — 
then  of  course  perpendicular,  instead  of  horizontal, 
as  in  De  Wyok's  clock — might  be  extended,  as  it 
were,  downwards,  and  thus,  in  fact,  be  converted 
into  a  pendulum. 

The  principle  of  construction  adopted  by  Huygens, 
from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  levers  and  spindle, 
required  a  light  pendulum  and  great  arcs  of  oscilla- 
tion ;  and  although,  to  secure  isochronous  vibration 
in  these  large  arcs,  the  ingenious  device  of  constrain- 
ing the  motion  in  a  cycloidal  curve  was  resorted  to, 
yet  the  consequence  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  that 
'  Huygens's  clock  governed  the  pendulum,  whereas 
the  pendulum  ought  to  govern  the  clock.'  About 
ten  years  afterwards,  the  celebrated  Dr  Hooke 
invented  an  escapement,  which  enabled  a  less  main- 
taining power  to  carry  a  heavier  pendulum.  The 
pendulum,  too,  making  smaller  arcs  of  vibration, 
was  less  resisted  by  the  air,  and  therefore  performed 
its  motion  with  greater  regularity.  This  device 
is  called  the  crutch  or  anchor  escapement.  It  was 
brought  by  Hooke  before  the  notice  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1666 ;  and  was  practically  introduced 
into  iiie  art  of  clockmaking  by  Clement,  a  London 
clockmaker,  in  1680.  It  is  the  form  stUl  most 
usually  employed  in  ordinary  clocks.  It  regulates 
the  motion  as  follows  :  The  pendulum  is  fixed  at  A, 
and  hangs  down  behind  the  pallet-wheel  (the  last 
of  the  train  of  wheel- work), 
which  revolves  in  the 
direction  of  BC,  under  the 
action  of  the  weight;  B  and 
C  are  the  pallets.  When 
the  pendulum  swings  to  the 
left,  AC  rises,  and  a  tooth 
B  escapes  from  C,  while 
another  falls  on  the  outside 
of  B,  and,  owing  to  the  form 
of  the  pallet  B,  this  latter 
recoils  during  the  remainder 
of  the  swing.  The  same 
thing  occurs  on  the  pendulum's  return ;  the  arm  AB 
rises,  a  tooth  escapes  from  B,  and  another  falls  on  the 
inside  of  0,  and  is  pushed  backwards  by  it  during 
the  remainder  of  the  swing.  The  revolution  of  D 
is  thus  regularly  retarded,  one  tooth  being  allowed 
to  escape  for  every  two  oscillations — i.  e.,  every  two 
seconds — and  as  the  wheel  contains  30  teeth,  it 
performs  one  revolution  per  minute  (the  seconds 
hind  is  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axle  of  this 
wheel).  During  a  portion  of  each  contact  between 
the  pallets  and  teem,  the  onward  pressure  of  the 
wheel  gives  an  additional  impetus  to  the  pen- 
dulum, so  as  to  counteract  the  retarding  efiects  of 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction,  which  would 
otherwise  bring  it  to  a  stand. 

The  only  defect  of  this  escapement  is  the  recoil, 
and  various  modifications  have  been  devised  to 
obviate  this.  The  first  and 
most  successful  was  made 
by  George  Graham,  an 
English  watchmaker  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
and  his  improved  form  is 
called  the  dead  'scapement 
or  dead-ieat  escapement 
(fig.  3).  Here  the  outer 
surface  of  B  and  inner  of 
C  are  arcs  of  circles,  whose 
centre  is  A,  and  a  little 
consideration  will  shew  that  there  can  be  no  recoil. 
This  escapement  is  adopted  in  time-keepers  when 
great  accuracy  is  required.     Other  inventions,  as 
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the  detached  escape^ient,  the  pin-wheel  escapement 
in  various  forms,  and  the  gravity  escapement 
(described  below),  though  very  efficient,  have  not 
come  into  general  use. 

In  the  great  clock  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  the  pendulum  is  upwards  of 
13  feet  long,  to  beat  2  seconds,  and  its  bob  weighs 
6  cwts.  The  motion  is  kept  up  by  a  remontoir  or 
gravity  escapement.  On  each  side  of  the  pendulum- 
rod  a  small  metallic  hammer  is  hung  upon  a  peg. 
'  The  swinging  of  the  pendulum  first  draws  out  a 
little  bolt,  that  stopped  the  turning  of  a  wheel ;  the 
wheel  then  goes  roimd,  under  the  influence  of  the 
weight,  liftiag  one  of  the  little  hammers  as  it  does 
so,  until  it  is  caught  by  another  bolt.  The  hammer- 
head next  falls  by  its  own  gravity,  and  strikes  the 
pendulum-rod  just  as  it  is  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing, communicating  the  force  of  its  blow  to  quicken 
the  movement;  the  same  thing  is  afterwards 
repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vibration,  and 
then  again  on  the  same  side;  so  going  on  alter- 
nately.' The  push  thus  given  is  evidently  unvary- 
ing. The  wheel  has  three  stops  and  cogs  on  it,  and 
goes  once  round  in  three  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or 
in  six  seconds.  With  this  contrivance  '  it  is  foimd 
that  all  the  teeth  of  the  several  wheels  may  be 
rough,  just  as  turned  out  from  the  casting,  and 
the  clock  will  nevertheless  keep  better  time  than 
it  would  have  done  with  the  most  perfectly  finished 
teeth  under  other  arrangements.' 

The  gradual  perfection  of  the  clock  required  also 
improvements  in  the  pendulum.  No  simple  pendu- 
lum, however,  can  be  depended  on  for  an  accurate 
timekeeper,  for  the  isochronism  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  depends  on  its  being  always  the  same 
length ;  now  a  cord  contracts  or  expands  with 
changes  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
rod  with  cold  or  heat.  To  overcome  these  defects 
in  the  pendulum,  compensating  pendulums  were 
invented,  of  which  Graham's  mercurial  compen- 
sation pendulum,  invented  in  1715,  and  Harrison's 
gridiron  pendulum,  in  1726,  are  the  two  principal 
forms  (see  Pendulum). 

The  above  improvements  in  the  escapement  and 
the  pendulum  bring  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
clock,  as  a  time-keeping  instrument,  to  the  point 
which  it  has  attained  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
art  of  horology  would  be  incomplete  unless  there  were 
some  standard,  independent  of  individual  mechan- 
ical contrivances,  to  which  all  may  be  referred,  and 
by  which  the  errors  of  each — which  must  exist 
in  the  most  perfect  human  contrivances — may  be 
corrected.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  stiU,  as  of  old,  the  only  standard  for  a  general 
measurement  of  time,  a£fording  as  they  do  marks 
of  unvarying  certainty,  to  be  read  by  all  alike ;  and 
clocks  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  are  indi- 
vidual and  imperfect  measures  of  the  intervals,  to 
be  trusted  only  until  there  is  a  new  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  with  the  certain  and  public  signals 
of  vas  heavens.  These  signals  can,  however,  only 
be  accurately  read  by  persons  furnished  with  the 
proper  apparatus,  and  instructed  sufficiently  in  its 
use.  This  is  done  in  observatories,  and  there  are 
in  most  parts  of  this  country  now  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities of_  setting  clocks  by  a  communication  more 
or  less  direct  with  these  establishments.  When 
these  are  not  to  be  had,  the  sun-dial  may  still  be 
used  with  advantaged  as  a  means  of  approximation 
to  the  correct  time.  The  time  which  a  clock  ought 
to  mark  is  mean  time,  the  definition  of'  which  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Day  (q.  v.).  The  m^an  time 
at  anyplace  depends  on  the  longitude.  Supposing  a 
clock  to  be  set  to  Greenwich  mean  time,  a  clock  keep- 
ing mean  time  of  any  place  will  be  15  minutes  faster 
for  every  degree  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich, 
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15  minutes  slower  for  every  degree  west.  Since 
the  introduction  of  railways,  clacks  are  usually  Set, 
within  Great  Britain,  to  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  methods  hy  which  time  is  determined  in 
ohservatories  belong  to  the  details  of  practical 
astronomy.  For  the  more  ready  transmission  of 
■correct  time  to  the  public,  there  is  at  Greenwich 
Observatory,  as  well  as  some  others,  a  ball  which  is 
•dropped  by  means  of  electricity  precisely  at  one 
■o'clock.  Within  the  last  year  or  tWo,  however 
{I860 — 1861),  there  has  been  invented  a  most  inge- 
nious device  by  which  public  clocks  in  a  town  can 
be  kept  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  mean-time  clock  in  the  observatory.  This  is 
effected  by  an  electric  connection,  and  a  modification 
■of  Bain's  electric  pendulum,  invented  by  Mr  R.  L. 
Jones  of  Chester,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Hartnup, 
"the  astronomer  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  For 
■a  description,  see  Electric  Clock.  The  first  public 
application  of  it  was  to  the  town-haU  clock  in 
Liverpool,  when  for  the  first  time  was  seen  the 
•curious  spectacle  of  a  great  clock  with  works  nearly 
100  years  old  keeping  time  •with  astronomical 
accuracy.  In  the  same  way,  a  clock  in  the  castle 
•of  Edinbiffgh,  by  whose  mechanism  a  gun  is  fired 
precisely  at  one  o'clock  every  day,  is  controlled  by 
-the  mean-time  clock  in  the  observatory  on  the 
•Calton  Hill.  To  such  perfection  has  the  art  of 
publication,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  correct  time, 
teen  now  brought. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  alarm,  or  when  the 
-striking-mechanism  of  the  clock  was  first  applied. 
The  alarm  was  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  priest- 
hood, to  arouse  them  to  their  morning  devotions. 
The  first  striking-clock  probably  announced  the 
hour  by  a  single  dIow,  as  they  still  do,  to  avoid 
noise  in  churches.  In  De  Wyck's  clock,  the  wheel 
N,  with  its  projecting  pins,  served  to  discharge 
the  striking  part  (not  -represented  in  the  figure). 
During  the  lyth  c,  there  existed  a  great  taste  for 
•striking-clocks,  and  hence  a  great  variety  of  them. 
Several  of  Tompion's  clocks  not  only  struck  the 
quarters  on  eight  bells,  but  also  the  hour  after 
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icach  quarter;  at  twelve  o'clock,  44  blows  were 
struck ;  and  between  twelve  and  one,  no  less  than 
113!  Many  struck  the  hour  twice,  like  that  of 
St  Clement  Danes,  ia  the  Strand,  London,  first  on  a 
large  beU,  and  then  on  .a  smaU  one.  Others,  again, 
were  invented  so  as  to  tell  the  hours  -with  the  least 
possible  noise;  also  by  the  aid  of  two  bells,  each 
blow  on  the  small  one  indicating  five  hours. 

The  striking  part  of  a  clock  is  rather  a  peculiar 
and  intricate  piece  of  mechanism.  In  ordinary 
■clocks,  the  impelling  power  is  a  weight  similar  to 
that  which  moves  the  time-measuring  mechanism 
itself ;  but  the  pressure  of  this  weight  on  the  strik- 
ing-machinery is  only  permitted  to  come  into  play 


at  stated  periods  in  course  of  the  workings  of  the 
time-keeping  apparatus — viz.,  at  the  completion  of 
every  hour ;  when  the  miAute- wheel,  which  revolves 
once  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minute-hand  of  the 
clock  along  -with  it,  brings  it  into  action  by  the 
temporary  release  of  a,  catch  or  detent,  permitting 
the  weight  wound  up  on  the  cylinder  of  the  striking- 
apparatus  to  run  down  for  a  little,  in  doing  which, 
the  hammer  is  forced  into  action,  so  as  to  strike  the 
bell.  Whether  the  strokes  shall  be  one  or  many,  is 
determined  principally  by  two  pieces  of  mechanism, 
one  called  a  snail,  from  its  form  or  outline,  ■with 
twelve  steps,  and  the  other  a  rach,  with  twelve 
teeth ;  but  the  intricate  action  of  the  whole  it  would 
be  in  vain  here  to  attempt  to  explain.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  time  during  which  the  striking- weight 
is  allowed  to  descend,  varies  according  to  the  turn- 
ing of  the  twelve  steps  of  the  snail  on  its  axis,  and 
the  position  of  the  twelve  teeth  of  the  rack,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day ;  being  sometimes  only 
long  enough  to  permit  one  blow  to  be  given  by  the 
hammer  on  the  bell,  and  at  another  time  long 
enough  for  twelve  such  blows. 

The  consideration  of  portable  time-keepers 
(watches  and  chronometers)  is  reserved  for  the 
head  Watches. 

HO'ROSCOPE.    See  Astkoloot. 

HOES  DB  COMBAT,  a  French  term,  literally 
meaning  '  beyond  the  battle,'  is  used  to  signify  a 
combatant,  or  body  of  combatants,  so  completely 
beaten  either  by  physical  force  or  sliategy,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  further  action  in  the  struggle  actually 
under  consideration. 

HORSE  {Equm),  a  genus  of  pachydermatous 
quadrupeds  of  the  family  Eguidce  (q.  v.),  or  Solidvn- 
gula,  generally  regarded  as  including  all  the  species 
of  the  family,  although  sometimes  Imited  (see  Ass), 
so  as  to  contain  only  one  species,  the  most  import- 
ant to  man  of  all  animals  that  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  of  draught.  The  principal  zoological 
characters  are  already  given  in  the  articles  Equld^ 
and  Ass,  and  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
H.  seems  to  be  unnecessary.  The  native  country  of 
the  H.  is  uncertain.  Some  contend  for  Asia,  and 
some  for  Africa ;  some  suppose  that  the  H.  was 
first  domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  quote  Scripture  in 
support  of  their  opinion,  out  to  no  better  purpose 
than  to  shew  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  was  in  use 
as  a  domesticated  and  valued  animal  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  whilst  others  adduce  arguments 
not  more  conclusive  to  shew  that  it  was  originally 
domesticated  in  the  north-east  of  Asia ;  some  think 
it  not  improbable  that  Europe  also,  and  even 
Britain,  had  indigenous  horses.  Whether  certain 
wild  races  of  Central  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa 
are  really  indigenous  to  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  found,  or  the  offspring  of  animals  which  have 
escaped  from  domestication,  Uke  those  of  America ; 
and  whether  the  origin  of  the  domestic  H.  is  to  be 
referred  to  one  original  form,  or  to  several  forms 
somewhat  different,  and  belonging  to  different 
countries,  are  questions  also  uncertain  j  and  the 
last  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  so 
much  agitated  respecting  the  Dog  (q.v.),  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  diversities  are  not  so 
great  as  in  that  case. 

The  lips  and  teeth  of  the  H.  adapt  it  for  cropping 
the  short  herbage  of  dry  plains  or  hills,  so  that  it 
finds  abundance  where  an  ox  would  be  very  insufi&- 
ciently  supphed.  The  feet  are  also  adapted  to  dry 
rather  than  to  soft  or  swampy  ground.  On  soft 
ground,  not  only  is  the  foot  apt  to  sink  not  being 
very  broad,  but  the  homy  hoof  is  softened,  and  a 
diseased  state  of  the  feet  ia  the  result,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  great  dray-horses  of  London, 
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reared  in  the  alluvial  districts  of  the  east  of  Eng- 
land. The  H.,  however,  requires  a  liberal  supply 
of  water ;  and  during  the  dry  season,  in  the  hot 
plains  of  South  America,  great  troops  of  wild  horses 
often  rush  furiously  to  the  rivers,  and  as  they 
approach  the  drinking-place,  trample  one  another 
under  foot,  vast  numhers  of  skeletons  remaining  to 
hleaoh  in  the  sun. 

Wild  horses  are  found  on  the  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  Some  also  inhabit  mountainous  or  hiDy  dis- 
tricts both  there  and  in  the  north  of  Africa.  They 
abound  stiU  more  in  the  grassy  plains  of  North  and 
South  America,  although  they  were  first  introduced 
into  America  by  Europeans ;  and  certain  tribes  of 
Indians,  both  in  North  and  South  America,  have 
become  at  least  as  equestrian  in  their  habits  as  any 
of  the  Tartars  of  the  east.  Wild  horses  are  also 
found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  into  which  they  were 
introduced  by  Europeans,  and  a  peculiar  breed  has 
been  found  in  a  wild  state  in  the  island  of  Celebes. 

The  races  or  varieties  of  the  H.  have  an  evident 
relation  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  occur.  Those  of  cold  and  stormy  regions  are 
comparatively  small  and  rough-haired ;  those  of 
more  favoured  climates,  large  and  sleek.  There  are 
also  differences,  more  evidently  to  be  ascribed 
to  domestication,  according  to  which  certain  breeds 
are  particularly  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work, 
some  excelling  in  fleetness,  some  in  endurance,  some 
in  mere  strength  for  burden  or  draught.  The 
slender  form  of  the  race-horse  or  hunter  contrasts 
almost  as  strongly  with  the  ponderous  solidity  of 
the  dray-horse,  as  the  great  size  of  the  latter  does 
with  the  diminutiveness  of  the  Shetland  pony. 

Wild  horses  congregate  in  troops,  sometimes 
small,  but  sometimes  of  many  hundreds.  The  males 
have  fierce  contests  for  the  supremacy,  and  males 
that  have  contended  unsuccessfully  are  often 
driven  off  to  a  solitary  life.  On  the  appearance  of 
danger,  the  chief  stalHon  of  a  small  troop  seems  to 
direct  the  movements  of  all,  and  even  the  largest 
troops  seem  instinctively  to  move  in  a  kind  of  con- 
cert, so  that  when  they  are  assailed,  the  stronger 
animals  oppose  the  enemy,  and  protect  the  younger 
and  weaker.  Wolves,  even  when  in  packs,  attack 
with  success  only  weakened  stragglers,  and  even 
the  jaguar  is  repelled.  In  fighting,  horses  either 
raise  themselves  on  their  hind-feet,  and  bring  down 
the  fore-feet  with  great  force  on  the  enemy,  or 
wheeling  about,  kick  violently  with  the  hind-feet. 

The  Tarpan  of  Tartary  is  one  of  those  races, of 
wild  H,  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  original, 
and  not  descended  from  domesticated  animals.  It  is 
of  a  reddish  colour,  with  a  black  stripe  along  the 
back,  and  black  mane  and  tail.  The  eye  is  small 
and  vicious.  Tarpans  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 
Tartars,  but  are  with  great  difficulty  reduced  to 
subjection.  In  some  of  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia 
are  wild  horses  of  a  white  or  dappled-gray  ooloiu-. 
— The  wild  horse  of  South  America  is  there  called 
the  Mustang.  It  exhibits  considerable  diversity  of 
colour,  but  bay-brown  is  the  most  prevalent.  It  is 
strong  and  active,  and  is  often  taken  with  the  lasso, 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  man.  A  curious 
method  is  practised  by  some  Indian  tribes  of 
promptly  subduing  its  wild  nature,  and  rendering  it 
tractable,  by  blowing  strongly  with  the  mouth  into 
its  nostrils.  By  other  tribes,  it  is  subdiied  more 
rudely.  It  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  ere  it  can 
recover,  a  man  gets  upon  its  back,  whom,  when  it 
rises,  it  cannot  shake  off,  and  who  retains  his  seat 
until  it  is  quite  submissive. — The  Koomrah  of  North 
Africa  is  regarded  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  as  a 
distinct  species  [H.  hippagrus).  It  has  no  forelock, 
but  woolly  hair  on  the  forehead,  is  of  a  reddish 
bay  colour  without  stripe  on  the  back,  or  any  white 
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about  the  limbs,  has  limbs  of  a  somewhat  ass-like 
shape,  and  the  tail  covered  with  short  hair  for 
several  inches  at  the  root.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
mountainous  regions. 

Of  domestic  varieties  and  breeds  of  the  H.,  the 
number  is  very  great,  almost  every  country  or  con- 
siderable district  having  one  or  more  of  its  own,  and 
particular  breeds  being  valued  on  account  of  their 
fitness  for  particular  purposes.  The  breeds  are  also 
continually  varied  by  crossing,  and  great  improve- 
ments have  thus  been  effected.  The  superior 
fleetness  of  the  English  race-horse  and  endurance  of 
the  himter  are  ascribed  to  the  crossing  of  the  old 
English  breed  of  light-limbed  H.  with  the  Arabian ; 
and  the  English  dray-horse,  remarkable  for  its  great 
size  and  strength,  in  like  manner,  owes  much  of  its 
excellence  to  the  crossing  of  the  largest  old  English 
breed  of  draught-horse  with  the  Flemish.  A  breed 
produced  by  crossing  one  of  the  lighter  kinds  of 
English  draught-horse  with  the  race-horse,  is  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  carriage-horses.  North  America 
has  a  breed  of  light-limbed  horses,  remarkable  for 
fast  trotting.  The  Suffolk  Punch  has  been  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  draught-horses 
employed  in  Britain  for  ordinary  farm- work.  The 
Clydesdale  H.  is  also  one  of  the  best  breeds  of  this 
class,  and  is  an  improvement  on  an  older  breed. 
Numerous  breeds  of  smaller  size,  ponies,  have  long 
existed  in  different  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  almost 
all  other  countries.  The  Shetland  Pony,  which, 
compared  with  the  dray-horse,  is  like  a  pocket  edi- 
tion of  a  book  beside  a  great  folio,  is  most  prized 
when  most  diminutive,  and  sometimes  does  not 
much  exceed  a  large  dog  in  stature.  A  strong  man 
has  been  seen  to  lift  one  with  his  arm,  and  again  tO' 
ride  on  its  back,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  walked 
with  his  feet  on  each  side  on  the  ground.  The- 
Shetland  pony  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  animal,  and 
remarkably  strong. 

The  Arabian  H.  has  long  been  the  object  of 
untiring  care  and  attention,  and  to  this  very  much 
of  the  excellence  of  the  race  is  certainly  to  be 
ascribed.  The  regard  of  the  Arab  for  his  horse  has 
lone  been  famous.  Very  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  Arabian  is  the  Barbary  H.,  which  was  highly 
prized  in  Western  Europe  before  the  Arabian  was 
known  there,  and  from  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
the  English  word  larb. 

The  H.  has  been  used  from  the  most  remote  ages- 
both  for  riding  and  for  drawing  carriages,  but 
rather  for  pomp  or  pleasure,  the  chase,  and  war, 
than  for  agricultural  or  other  labours,  for  which 
oxen  and  other  animals  were  for  a  long  time  more- 
generally  employed.  The  H.  is  an  animal  of  no  little 
intelligence,  docility,  and  affectionateness  ;  qualities- 
of  which  the  display  would  certainly  be  more 
general  and  perfect,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cruel 
treatment  so  commonly  practised  in  '  breaking '  and 
otherwise.  The  H.  has  >•■  very  strong  memory  of 
places,  and  finds  again  very  readily  a  road  which  it- 
has  once  travelled  before.  Its  caution  in  advancing 
on  swampy  ground  has  often  excited  admiration.  It 
seems  often  to  enter  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  into 
the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  :  the  war-horse 
evidently  delights  in  the  martial  music  and  military 
movements  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  ;  the 
racer  and  the  hunter  seem  to  know  the  object  of 
their  exertions,  and  to  be  as  keenly  bent  upon  it  as 
their  riders ;  and  the  draught-horse  often  exhibits 
much  acquired  expertness  in  situations  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  Instances  are  also  on  record  of  the 
remarkable  display  of  intelligence  in  such  things  as 
the  opening  of  doors,  corn-chests,  &c. ;  and  two 
instances  are  kno-wn  of  horses  which  have  learned 
to  turn  the  tap  of  a  water-barrel  in  order  to  obtain 
water,  one  of  which  also  ended  by  shutting  it  again. 


HORSE. 


A  horse  has  been  seen  to  procure  a  supply  of  apples 
in  an  orchard  by  throwing  himself  forcibly  against 
the  trees  and  shaking  them. 

The  flesh  of  the  H.  is  used  as  food  in  some 
countries.  Its  use  has  recently  found  advocates  in 
France  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  sold 
in  Loudon  as  food  for  dogs  and  cats.  Mares'  milk  is 
much  used  by  some  of  the  tribes  whose  chief  wealth 
consists  in  their  horses  :  and  the  Kalmucks  subject 
it  to  fermentation,  and  distil  from  it  a  kind  of  spirit. 
The  hide  of  horses  is  made  into  leather,  which 
is  used  for  covering  large  office  and  board-room 
tables,  &c.  The  long  hair  of  the  mane  and  tail  is 
used  for  making  haircloth,  stuffing  mattresses,  &o. 

Hybrids  between  the  H.  and  the  ass  are  noticed 
in  the  articles  HiNNY  and  Mule.  Hybrids  have 
also  been  produced  between  the  H.  and  the  zebra, 
and  between  the  H.  and  the  quagga,  exhibiting,  in 
some  degree,  the  stripes  so  characteristic  of  these 
species  ;  but  they  have  been  turned  to  no  use. 

Fossil  Horse. — The  remains  of  the  horse  have  been 
long  noticed  associated  with  the  mammoth,  rhino- 
ceros, and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  in  the  drift 
formations  and  ossiferous  caverns  in  the  New  World, 
as  well  as  in  the  Old.  Their  occurrence  in  America 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  that  continent  being 
entirely  without  the  horse  when  it  was  discovered 
by  Colimibus.  Cuvier  was  unable,  in  the  fragments 
that  he  examined,  to  see  any  diJBFerenoe  from  the 
similar  portions  of  the  existing  species.  Meyer  and 
Kaup  have  poiated  out  distinctive  characters,  and 
Owen  has  shewn  that  the  remains  observed  in  this 
coxmtry  belong  probably  to  two  different  species. 
The  largest  {Equus  fossUis)  was  about  the  height  of 
a  middle-sized  domestic  horse,  and  differed  from 
this  animal  in  possessing  a  proportionally  larger 
head  and  jaws,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 
wild  horses  of  Asia  described  by  Pallas,  and  in 
having  the  molar  teeth,  while  equal  in  length,  yet 
decidedly  smaller.  The  second  species  (Eqmis 
plicidens)  was  about  the  size  of  a  large  ass,  and 
differed  from  the  other  species,  as  well  as  from  the 
living  horse,  in  the  more  complex  pUoations  of  the 
enamel  of  its  molar  teeth. 

Horses,  of  whatever  breed  or  description,  should 
be  of  good  size,  shape,  and  style;  for  superior  animals 
are  fed  and  kept  at  the  same  cost  as  inferior  sorts, 
are  always  able  to  perform  their  work  easily  and 
satisfactorily,  and  are  at  any  time  saleable  at  remun- 
erative prices.  To  produce  such  animals,  requires 
careful  selection  of  sound,  active,  symmetrical,  well- 
descended  parents.  The  mare  carries  her  colt  eleven 
months,  but  occasionally  exceeds  her  time  by  one  or 
two  weeks.  Farmers  prefer  their  mares  to  foal  in 
May,  from  which  time  the  a,ge  is  generally  calcu- 
lated, but  on  the  turf,  ages  date  from  January,  and 
hence  the  earUer  the  racing  foals  are  dropped  the 
better.  Parturition  is  usually  performed  easily  and 
without  any  assistance,  the  foal  soon  getting  on  his 
legs,  and  sucking.  Good  grass,  with  a  feed  of  oats 
deuly,  wiU  insure  an  abundant  supply  of  milk. 
Weaning  may  take  place  in  five  or  six  months ;  and 
the  foal,  when  taken  from  its  mother,  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a  few  oats  and  bran,  some  good  hay,  and 
comfortable  shelter  at  night.  At  a  year  old,  colts 
are  generally  castrated ;  and  are  gently  broken  in 
and  Bghtly  worked  when  about  three  years  old ;  but, 
under  good  treatment,  they  continue  to  grow,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  to  severe  work  until  they  are 
five. 

Oats  and  hay  are  the  staple  articles  of  food  for 
hard-working  horses.  The  oats  should  be  sound, 
•  sweet,  and  heavy ;  and  for  hacks  and  hunters,  are 
seldom  sufficiently  dry  until  they  are  a  year  old. 
Along  with  good  hay,  10  pounds  is  a  fair  allowance. 
To  insm-e  thorough  mastication  and  digestion,  oats 


should  be  given  either  slightly  bruised,  or  along 
with  some  chaff.  For  coaching  or  farm-work,  a  few 
beans  or  pease  should  be  given ;  half  a  bushel,  along 
with  a  bushel  of  oats  and  hay,  is  a  usual  weekly 
allowance  for  weU-kept  farm-horses.  Clover  and 
Eye-grass  Hay  (q.v.),  such  as  is  common  through- 
out Scotland,  is  more  palatable  and  nutritive  than 
the  meadow-hay  in  general  use  in  England.  Eiding- 
horses,  eating  a  fair  allowance  of  oats,  will  consume 
daily  14  pounds  of  hay ;  but  the  heavier  class  of 
horses  require  more.  Farmers  use  oat,  pea,  and 
bean  straw  for  fodder  during  the  winter  months, 
and  in  most  well-managed  estabUshmeuts,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  fodder  is  now  given  cut, 
which  enables  the  hard- worked  horse  to  fill  himself 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  gives  him  more  leisure  for 
rest  and  repose.  Cart-horses  usually  have  an  even- 
ing allowance  of  sliced  Swedes  or  carrots ;  a  daily 
pound  of  linseed-cake  is  now  frequently  added,  to 
keep  the  coat  glossy ;  whilst  a  weekly  bran-mash  is 
advisable,  and  should  contain  during  winter  an 
ounce  of  pounded  nitre.  Horses  should  be  liberally 
supplied  with  water  at  least  three  times  daily,  nor  is 
it  ever  necessary  to  restrict  the  supplies,  except  for 
a  few  hours  before  severe  fast  work,  and  when  the 
animal  is  much  overheated  and  fatigued.  In  some 
weU-oonstructed  boxes  and  stables  (see  Stable), 
there  is  water  constantly  before  the  animal  in  a 
shallow  vessel  capable  of  holding  about  a  quart,  and 
which,  as  it  is  removed,  is  slowly  replenished,  and 
thus  cannot  be  drunk  either  with  undue  rapidity  or  in 
injurious  quantity.  During  summer,  horses  generally 
have  such  green  food  as  grass,  clover,  or  vetches  ; 
but  if  their  work  is  severe  or  long  continued,  oats 
and  hay  ought  still  to  form  the  principal  articles  of 
diet.  In  summer,  farm-horses  are  often  turned  out 
to  graze  after  their  day's  work  is  over ;  but  it  is. 
generally  more  economical  to  bring  their  green  food 
to  the  stable,  or,  better  still,  to  commodious  yards. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  follow  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  turning  hacks  or  hunters  out  to  grass,  as 
they  are  apt  to  get  kicked  or  otherwise  injured,  and 
lose  besides  their  condition.  If  not  required  during 
the  summer  months,  they  are  better  and  safer  in  a 
large  yard  or  a  commodious  box,  where  they  can 
have  proper  feeding  and  daily  exercise.  They  will 
thus,  at  little  extra  expense,  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  fit  for  work,  their  legs  free  from  blemishes,, 
and  their  constitutions  uninjured  by  violent  diver- 
sities of  feeding  and  management.  The  small 
stomach  and  natural  habits  of  the  horse  indicate  the 
necessity  of  his  being  fed  at  frequent  moderate 
intervals  of  five  or  six  hours.  In  most  localities, 
farm-horses  turn  out  at  seven,  returning  to  the 
stable  at  11.30  or  12,  being  fed  and  rested  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  and  then  returniag  to 
work  for  four  or  five  hours.  In  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  of  England,  the  straggling  position 
of  the  fields,  and  their  inconvenient  mstance  from 
the  stables,  induce  many  farmers  to  keep  their 
horses  in  the  yoke  from  seven  until  two  or  three, 
when  they  finish  for  the  day.  This  practice  is, 
however,  by,  no  means  commendable,  unless  the 
work  is  very  light,  and  the  horses  have  a  feed,  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  water,  and  10  or  15  minutes'  rest 
about  mid-day. 

To  insure  health,  horses  must  be  kept  in 
commodious,  well-lighted,  airy,  properly-ventilated 
stables,  which  ought  to  be  erected  only  in  dry  situa- 
tions, should  be  thoroughly  underdrained,  and  well 
paved,  if  possible  without  a  loft  overhead,  white- 
washed annually,  and  always  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  free  from  smell.  This  may  be  effected  by 
the  prompt  removal  of  soiled  or  wet  litter,  and  by 
strewing  the  floors  daily  with  a  Kttle  gypsum,  or 
M'Dougal's  disinfectant  powder.    Where  there  is 
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room,  loose  boxes  are  preferable  to  stalls,  especially 
for  the  lighter  sort  of  horses,  that  spend  much  of 
■fcheir  time  indoors.  With  proper  feeding,  exercise, 
and  grooming,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  good 
stable  management,  horses  are  scarcely  ever  out  of 
health,  and  require  neither  balls,  cordials,  nor  any 
such  messes.  Without  professional  advice,  no  groom 
■or  carter  should,  under  any  pretence,  be  permitted 
-to  indulge  his  predilection  for  physicking  or  doctoring 
healthy  horses. 

HORSE,  a  miner's  term,  applied  to  any  intruded 
material  which  is  the  apparent  cause  of  a  sudden 
interruption  in  the  continuity  of  a,  mineral  that  is 
being  quarried.  With  vein-miners,  a  detached  mass 
of  rock  or  spar  which  fiUs  the  vein  receives  this 
name,  wiiile  colliers  apply  the  term  to  the  shale 
which  occupies  a  natural  but  sudden  thinning  out  of 
the  coal-bed,  as  well  as  to  such  interruptions  as 
seem  to  have  been  the  channels  of  smaU  streams, 
and  which  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  day 
that  formed  the  roof  of  the  coaL 

HORSE-CHB'SNUT  [MscuXus),  a  genus  of  trees 
of  the  natural  order  SapindacecB,  having  large 
opposite  digitate  leaves,  flowers  with  five  spreading 
unequal  petals,  and  a  leathery  3-vaIved  capsule 
covered  with  soft  spines.  The  seeds,  which  are  not 
more  than  three  in  each  fruit,  are  large,  and  some- 
what resemble  ohesnuts  ;  but  the  habit  of  the  trees, 
their  leaves,  and  their  flowers,  are  very  unlike  those 
of  chesnuts,  with  which  they  have  no  botanical 
affinity. — The  Common  H.  {jS.  hippocastanum)  is  a 
much   esteemed  ornamental  tree,  very  frequently 


Horse-Chesnut,  Leaves,  Hewers,  and  Fruit 
[^scuius  hippocastanum). 

planted  in  Britain,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  of 
which  the  climate  is  suitable,  on  account  of  its  rich 
foliage,  and  its  erect  racemes  of  beautiful  reddish 
white  flowers,  which  are  produced  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
dark  green  of  the  leaves.  At  St  Petersburg,  the 
H.  is  a  greenhouse  tree.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Persia  or  some  part  of  the  Eastj  but, 
strangely  enough,  its  native  country  is  still  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  introduced  into  Western 
Europe,  from  Constantinople,  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
oentury.  It  attains  a  great  size,  sometimes  rising 
to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  extending  its  branches 
very  widely,  whilst  they  often  droop  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  have  long  stalks,  and  seven 
obovate-wedge-shaped  leaflets.  The  wood  is  soft,  not 
very  strong,  nor  very  durable  in  the  open  air ;  but 


is  used  for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  by  caivers, 
turners,  &c.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent, 
containing  a  bitter  principle  called  JEsculine;  it  has 
been  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing ;  that  taken  from 
branches  not  very  old  has  been  extensively  used  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
Bark.  The  rind  of  the  seeds  contains  a  colouring 
matter,  which  has  been  used  in  dyeing  :  the  husks 
also  have  been  used  in  dyeing.  The  seeds  are 
unpleasantly  bitter,  and  contain  so  much  of  the 
saponaceous  substance  prevalent  in  this  natural 
order,  that  when  reduced  to  powder,  they  may  be 
used  for  washing.  They  contain,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  starch,  which,  when  extracted  and  freed 
from  bitterness  by  means  of  an  alkaline  solution,  is 
pleasant  and  nutritious.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  and  at  a  cheap  rate  in  France.  Horse-chesnuts 
have  long  been  employed  in  various  countries  as 
food  for  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses,  all  of  which 
are  fond  of  them,  and  grow  fat  upon  them.  In 
Britain,  however,  they  are  still  very  generally  allowed 
to  rot  beneath  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  when 
the  H.  was  first  introduced  into  Britain,  it  did  not 
perfectly  ripen  its  seed,  which  it  now  does  even  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  island. — The  other  species 
of  ^sculus  are  natives  of  North  America.  The 
foliage  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  horse- 
chesnut.  Both  the  leaves  and  fruit,  however,  of  the 
BucK-BTE  or  Ambbioan  H.  (^.  OMotensia)  are  very 
poisonous. — North  America  possesses  also  a  number 
of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  Pavia,  with 
very  similar  fohage,  smaller  flowers,  and  smooth 
fruit.  The  seeds  of  P.  maarostachya  or  P.  edulis,  the 
Edible  BtrcK-ETB,  are  eaten,  either  boiled  or  roasted. 
This  species  is  a  shrub  with  long  and  beautiful 
racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  have  long 
projecting  stamens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
states,  and  seldom  ripens  its  fruit  in  England.  P. 
Indica  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  at  elevations  of  8000 
— 10,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya,  and  producing  seeds 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  H,  which,  although 
bitter,  are  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity. 

HORSE-FLY.     See  Foeest-Flt. 

HORSB-GTJARDS,  the  name  applied  to  a  large 
public  office  in  Whitehall,  appropriated  to  the 
departments  under  the  general-commanding-in-ohief . 
The  word  Horse-guards  is  used  conventionally  to 
signify  the  military  authorities  at  the  head  of  army 
affairs,  in  contradistinction  to  the  civil  chief,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

HORSE-GUARDS,  Royal,  or  OXFORD 
BLUES,  is  the  third  heavy  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
Household  Brigade.  The  regiment  was  raised  in 
1661  from  the  remnants  of  the  disbanded  army  of  the 
late  Commonwealth.  It  has  ever  proved  a  loyal 
corps,  although  it  readily  transferred  its  allegiance 
from  James  II.  to  WiLUam  IH.  It  took  part  in 
Marlborough's  campaigns;  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo, 
and  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  finest 
heavy  cavalry  corps  in  the  world.  The  guards  of 
state  for  the  sovereign  are  taken  either  from  its 
ranks  or  from  those  of  the  Life-Guards.  The  pre- 
sent uniform  consists  of  a  steel  helmet,  with  plume, 
a  steel  cuirass  over  a  blue  coatee,  leather  breeches, 
and  knee-boots  ;  the  horses  are  black.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  regiment  consists  (1862)  of  439 
of  aU  ranks,  with  275  horses,  exclusive  of  officers' 
chargers. 

HORSEMANSHIP.  Throughout  history  the 
art  of  managing  the  horse  and  riding  on  his  back 
has  ranked  Egh  among  useful  and  graceful  accom- 
plishments. According  to  Csesar  and  Livy,  the 
Numidians  and  Mauritanians  rode  their  horses 
without    either  bit   or  saddle,  and   guided  them 
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solely  by  using  a  small  switch,  which  was  applied 
to  either  side  of  the  neck,  according  as  they  wished 
to  tnrn.  The  Persians  trained  their  horses  to  kneel 
to  receive  their  riders,  and  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce saddles.  Saddles  of  a  similar  shape  to  those 
now  in  use  were  not  known  till  the  14th  c,  and 
side-aaddles  were  introduced  about  1388.  Stirrups 
were  used  in  the  5th  c,  but  were  not  common  even 
in  the  12th. 

The  two  essentials  for  riding  are  a  firm  seat  and 
a,  light  hand,  as  without  a  combination  of  the  two 
no  one  can  become  a  good  horseman.  In  every 
description  of  riding,  the  light  delicate  'hand,'  just 
feeling  the  mouth  of  the  norse,  and  playing  the 
bit  in  accordance  with  his  movement,  will  insure 
success  ;  and  it  is  to  this  delicacy  of  wrist  that  we 
must  attribute  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  ladies 
often  ride  the  most  high-spirited  animals,  which,  in 
rougher  hands,  would  be  unmanageable. 

The  first  lesson  in  horsemansbip  is  to  learn  to 
mount  safely  and  easily;  and  the  ordinary,  and 
on  the  whole  least  objectionable  way,  is  as  follows : 
Stand  at  the  shoulder  of  the  horse,  looking  towards 
his  tail,  and  taking  the  reins  in  the  ri^t  hand, 
•divide  them  by  the  middle-finger  of  the  left  till 
you  feel  the  horse's  mouth;  then  take  hold  with 
the  left  hand  of  a  lock  of  the  mane,  lift  the  left 
foot  into  the  stirrup,  and  using  the  mane  as  a 
slight  hold,  spring  into  the  air,  taking  hold  of  the 
back  of  the  saddle  to  assist  in  getting  the  right 
leg  easily  over  the  horse,  steadying  the  fall  of  the 
body  by  the  right  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  then 
arranging  the  stirrups.  In  dismounting,  exactly 
the  reverse  of  this  process  is  followed,  or  both  feet 
may  be  disengaged  from  the  stirnips  at  once,  and 
the  rider  may  vault  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  less  risk  of  falling  if  the 
horse  chance  to  move  on. 

There  are  four  different  styles  of  riding  practised 
among  modern  civilised  nations — viz.,  the  military, 
road,  hunting,  and  racing  styles.  The  military 
style  differs  m  many  particulars  from  the  others, 
as,  owing  to  the  long  stirrups  \ised,  the  soldier  is 
obliged  to  sit  well  down  in  his  saddle,  with  his 
body  erect,  the  seat  being  preserved  more  by 
balance  than  by  a  tight  hold  by  the  leg  or  thigh. 

In  the  seat  for  road-riding,  the  stirrups  are 
arranged  at  such  a  length  that  when  the  feet  are 
tanging  loose,  they  shall  just  touch  the  ankle- 
bone,  and  the  rider  usually  inserts  the  feet  only  as 
far  as  the  'ball'  of  the  foot.  In  riding,  have  the 
horse  well  in  hand,  to  assist  in  supporting  him,  in 
case  of  stumbling;  the  seat  firm,  to  be  secure  in 
case  of  shying;  and  a  knowledge  pf  iandling  the 
bridle,  to  insure  a  quick  and  ready  response.  In 
hunting,  a  much  firmer  seat  is  necessary;  the 
stirrup-leathers  are  about  two  holes  shorter,  the 
feet  pressed  '  home '  in  the  stirrups,  which  otherwise 
would  be  apt  to  be  lost  in  jumping ;  the  leg  from 
thigh  to  the  knee  weU  forward,  and  nearly  at  right 
an^es  to  the  upper  part  of  the  body  as  inclined 
forward ;  the  legs  perpendicular,  the  heel  well 
do\ra,  and  the  toe  pointing  nearly  straightforward. 
This  '  seat '  the  hunter  has  in  common  with  all 
equestrian  nations,  as  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  Persians, 
Egyptians,  Cossacks,  Magyars,  and  Circassians,  the 
last-mentioned  nation  carrying  it  to  such  an  extreme 
that  the  leg  assumes  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  with 
the  knee  for  the  apex.  In  riding  at  a  fence,  'collect' 
the  horse  into  the  pace  at  which  he  goes  with  most 
ease  to  himself ;  keep  him  straight  at  the  fence  till 
he  rises ;  '  ease '  his  mouth  by  leaning  forward ;  take 
especial  care  not  to  confine  it  when  he  is  making 
his  effort,  or  you  will  pull  Vn'Tm  into  the  fence  as  he 
descends ;  lean  weU  back  in  the  saddle,  and  gently 
take  hold  of  his  mouth  to  support  him  on  landing. 


Do  not  gallop  with  a  loose  rein  (excepting  down- 
hill, when  the  horse  requires  his  head  free),  for  the 
horse  will  go  with  a  straggling  pace,  which  is  very 
undesirable.  For  racing,  the  essentials  are  a  good 
and  powerful  seat,  good  '  hands,'  a  great  knowledge 
of  pace,  and  quickness  to  take  advantage  of  any 
chances  of  success.  The  jockey's  seat  is  peculiar, 
as  his  object  is  to  give  as  much  case  as  possible 
to  his  horse.  He  ndes  very  much  forward,  fre- 
quently standing  in  the  stirrups,  and  regulating 
his  puU  at  his  horse  according  to  his  orders. 

As  the  strongest  part  of  a  horse,  and  also  the 
centre  of  action,  is  situated  at  a  point  just  behind 
his  shoulder-blades,  the  nearer  we  can  ride  to  this 
the  better,  and  riding  rather  forward  in  the  saddle 
is  a  relief  to  the  horse,  whUe  leaning  back,  as  it 
bears  upon  his  loins — his  weakest  part — is  a  cause 
of  fatigue.  The  grip  in  riding  should  be  obtained 
by  the  knee,  the  thighs  and  the  calves  slightly. 
The  thigh  is  the  most  essential  pait  of  a  good  and 
strong  seat.  Few  riders  whose  thighs  are  short 
and  round,  have  a  good  seat;  while,  on  the  othei; 
hand,  jockeys,  and  tall  thin  men,  whose  thighs 
are  long,  and  more  or  less  hollowed  on  the  under- 
side, are  generally  very  firm. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  horsemanship  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  action  for  emergencies. 
If  a  horse  runs  away,  do  not  exhaust  yourself  by 
vain  pulling,  but  guide  him  out  of  danger,  and  let 
him  run  tUThe  is  tired.  A  Bucephalus  noseband  is 
a  great  security  against  bolting.  If  a  horse  rears, 
loosen  the  reins,  and  lean  forward;  in  hunting, 
the  '  art  of  falling '  consists  in  getting  clear  of  your 
horse.  In  case  of  a  horse  kicking,  keep  his  head  up 
as  much  as  possible,  and  sit  firm  in  the  saddle. 

HORSE-POWER,  a  term  used  in  expressing 
the  force  of  a  motive  power.  It  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  horses  in  general  perform  a 
certain  constant  amount  of  work  in  a  specified 
time;  an  assumption  which  is  evidently  erroneous. 
The  fundamental  unit  of  work  is  the  Foot-pound 
(q.  v.) ;  but  in  measuring  the  work  of  a  horse 
by  this  unit,  the  estimates  of  the  most  celebrated 
engineers  differ  widely  from  each  other :  Boulton 
and  Watt,  basing  their  calculations  upon  the  work 
of  London  dray-horses  (working  eight  hours  a 
day),  estimated  it  at  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute. 
D'Aubuisson,  taking  the  work  done  by  horses  in 
whims  at  Freiberg,  estimated  the  work  at  16,440 
foot-pounds,  working  eight  hours  a  day;  under 
similar  circumstances,  Desaguliers's  estimate  was 
44,000 ;  Smeaton's,  22,000 ;  and  Tredgold's,  27,500 
foot-pounds ;  17,400  is  thought  to  be  near  the  truth. 
It  matters  Uttle,  however,  what  number  is  assumed, 
provided  ths  same  be  always  used ;  and  accordingly 
the  original  estimate  of  Watt  is  still  counted  a  horse- 
power. In  calculating  the  power  of  a  steam-engine 
in  terms  of  this  unit,  the  general  rule  is  to  '  mul- 
tiply together  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number  of 
strokes  per  minute,  the  result  divided  by  33,000, 
will  give  the  horse-power ;'  but  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  about  ^th  of  the  whole,  as  an.  allowance 
for  friction. 

HORSE-RACIBTG  dates  from  the  times  of  the 
early  Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  it  was  a 
favourite  sport.  In  England,  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
and  Charles  II.,  were  more  or  less  patrons  of  the 
turf ;  and  the  last-named  monarch  was  a  regular 
frequenter  of  Newmarket,  which,  partly  from  this 
reason,  became  the  metropolis  of  racing.  William 
III.  and  Queen  Anne  were  also  patrons  of  horse- 
racing.  Flying  Childers,  bred  in  1715  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  was  long  considered  to  have  been 
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the  fleetest  horse  ever  known ;  he  carried  nine 
stone  at  Newmarket,  and  ran  34  miles  in  6  minutes 
40  seconds  ;  he  was  never  beaten,  and  produced 
497  winners,  besides  realising  £200,000  in  stakes. 
The  celebrated  horse  EcUpse,  the  fleetest  from  the 
time  of  ChUders,  was  bred  in  1764  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Commencing  at  five  years  old, 
this  horse  won  eleven  plates,  was  never  beaten, 
and  became  the  sire  of  innumerable  winners.  The 
modern  race-horse  is  considerably  taller  and  of 
earlier  matiority  than  the  original  type,  partly  from 
judicious  crossing,  and  also  from  early  high-feeding 
and  training ;  yet  there  has  been  a  loss  of  stoutness 
of  constitution,  although,  for  speed,  no  pure  bred 
Arab  has  a  chance  with  a  modern  thorough-bred. 
The  horses  are  entered  as  yearlings  (a  race-horse's 
age  dates  from  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  he  is 
foaled) ;  but  of  240  entered  in  this  way,  rarely  more 
than  25  come  to  the  post  two  years  afterwards,  the 
majority  being  found  practically  useless  for  racing 
purposes,  and  the  forfeits  from  these  horses  thus 
'  scratched '  form  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
splendid  prizes  of  the  turf.  (It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  1500  thorough-bred  brood-mares  in 
England;  that  these  produce  annuaDy  about  1100 
foals.)  The  value  of  a  thorough-bred  yearling 
depends  entirely  upon  '  the  fashion  of  his  blood :  as 
much  as  1800  guineas  have  been  given,  and  600  and 
800  are  by  no  means  extravagant  rates  for  promising 
colts.  The  training  of  the  young  racer  commences 
in  his  second  year,  when  he  is  placed  under  a  trainer, 
in  an  establishment  such  as  those  at  Newmarket, 
Middleham,  Eichmond,  Malton,  Ilsley,  Epsom,  &c., 
where  the  downs  offer  a  wide  expanse  of  open 
country  for  exercise.  The  trainer's  charge  is  two 
guineas  a  week ;  and  for  this,  each  horse  is  per- 
sonally attended  to  and  ridden  by  a  lad  specially 
attached  to  him.  A  thorough  preparation  for  a 
great  race  is  a  long  and  troublesome  operation, 
consisting  of  several  stages,  during  which  the  colt  is 
gradually  brought  from  a  naturally  loose  condition 
to  the  greatest  perfection  possible :  first,  by  steady 
and  continuous  walking  exercise,  then  proceeding 
by  gradual  stages  to  gentle  galloping  and  sweating, 
and  finishing  by  testing  the  capacity  of  the  colt 
against  a  competitor  at  a  distance  equal  to  the 
forthcoming  race.  It  has  been  found  that,  practi- 
cally, the  speed  of  almost  all  horses  can  be  equalised 
by  addition  or  subtraction  of  weight ;  and  so  nicely 
is  this  capable  of  being  adjusted,  that  the  handi- 
caps, which  are  arranged  on  this  principle,  provide 
some  of  the  best  races  in  the  year.  The  Chester  Cup, 
Doncaster  Cup,  Ascot  Cup,  Goodwood  Cup,  Liverpool 
Cup,  Cezarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  stakes,  are  all 
run  on  these  terms.  For  the  great  prizes  of  the 
turf,  however,  the  1000  and  2000  guineas,  the  Derby 
(about  £6000),  Oaks  (about  £4000),  and  St  Leger 
(about  £5000),  for  three-year-olds,  the  horses  run 
upon  an  equality  of  age  and  weight. 

Enormously  large  as  are  the  stakes  run  for — ■ 
upwards  of  £200,000  annually — this  is  as  nothing 
to  the  money  which  annually  changes  hands  in 
betting.  We  may  divide  betting-jnen  iato  two  classes 
. — those  who  back  a  single  horse  from  judgment, 
or  private  information ;  and  those  who,  without  any 
knowledge,  but  from  mere  calculation,  estimate  the 
odds,  and  take  the  'field'  against  'any  favourite.' 
The  latter  class  are  the  professional  betting-men 
('the  ring'),  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit; 
the  former  is  composed  of  the  owners  of  .horses  and 
their  friends,  who  trust  to  their  knowledge  and  tact. 
Colossal  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the  'ring' 
in  this  way,  and  there  are  men  perpetually  attend- 
ing the  country  races,  and  ready  to  accommodate 
any  gentleman  by  '  backing '  the  field.  As  no  debts 
incurred  by  betting  are  recoverable  by  law,  they 


become  debts   of  honour;    and  any   'defaulter'   is 
only  amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  turf,  which 
have   been   devised  to  insure,   as  far   as  possible, 
honest   dealings.      The  Jockey  Club  is   the  great 
tribunal  of  sport  in  England,  and  its  regulations 
are   adhered  to  all  over  the  country  :   it  is  com- 
posed of   64  noblemen   and  gentlemen,  who   take 
an  interest  in  the  turf.      Newmarket   Heath,  the 
great  centre  of  racing,  is  in  its  possession,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  position  and  authority  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  enabled  to  exercise  a,  great  check  upon 
dishonesty   and  fraud.      The    seven    annual   race- 
meetings  at  Newmarket  are  as  foUows  :  the  Craven, 
first    spring,    second    spring,   July,    first    October, 
second   October,  and  the  'Houghton.'      The  prin- 
cipal races  are  for  the  1000  guineas,  2000  guineas, 
Cezarewitch,    and    Cambridgeshire.      The    Epsom 
meeting  is  the  most  popular,  from  its  nearness  to 
London,   and  fronj  the  interest   attaching  to   the 
races  for  the  Derby  and  Oaks.     After  Epsom,  the 
Doncaster  St  Leger,  for  three-year-olds,  claims  the 
position  of  greatest  interest;  it  is  run  for  by  the 
competitors  in  the  previous  Derby  and  Oaks,  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  test  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  results.     Ascot  is  reckoned  the  most 
fashionable   meeting    in  the  -year;    it  is  held   on 
Ascot  Heath,  in  Berks,  and  here  the  best  horses  in. 
England  compete,  at  a  more  mature  age  than  at 
other  races.     In  the  race  for  the  Ascot  cup  in  1854, 
West  Australian  ran  the   2i   miles  in  4  minutes 
27  seconds,  the  fastest  race  on  record.     Goodwood 
meeting,   which    is    held   in    the   Duke   of    Eich- 
mond's  park,  in  Sussex,  is  also  popular.     There  are 
upwards  of  150  race-meetings  held  annually  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  upwards  of  1600  horses  run  at 
these,  and  160  jockeys  are  in  constant  employment. 
A  good  jockey  is  considered  so  valuable,  that  he  is 
always  retained  by   one   or   more   masters,   for  a 
considerable  sum,  and  these  gentlemen  have  a  oaU 
upon  his  services  in  a  certain  rotation.     The  regular 
pay  of  a  jockey  is  £5  for  >■,  winning  and  £3  for  a 
losing  'mount;'  but  there  are  so  many  gratuities, 
that  this   gives   no   indication   of    the    income    of 
a  jockey,  which  is   often  very  large  f   £1000  has 
frequently  been  given  by  a  grateful  owner.     Eaoing 
has   become   popular   in  France,   Eussia,   Austria, 
Prussia,   Sardinia,   and  in   the  British  colonies   of 
India,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  flat-racing  in  England,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  steeple-chases,  where  horses 
contend  over  natural  and  artificial  fences,  ditches, 
&e.  The  sport  is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
immense  speed  arising  from  competition,  so  that 
horses  get  too  distressed  to  jump,  and  broken 
backs  and  ribs  are  the  consequence.  In  America, 
trotting-matches  are  very  popular,  and  their  horses 
excel  all  others  in  that  description  of  racing. 

HORSE-RADISH  (^rmoracta),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Cruciferce,  differing  from  scurvy- 
grass  (Goclikaria)  chiefly  in  having  the  valves  of  the 
seed-pouches  destitute  of  prominent  nerves.  The 
species  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  having  erect 
stems  and  white  flowers,  and  roots  remarkable  for 
their  pungency,  which  is  owing  to  a  volatile  oil, 
of  very  powerful  odour,  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard.  The  Common 
H.  (A.  rustkana)  has  long  cylindrical  white  roots, 
stems  about  two  feet  high,  large,  much-veined, 
oblong,  orenate  root-leaves  on  long  stalks,  and 
elongate-lanceolate  stem-leaves.  It  grows  in  damp 
meadows  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  is 
naturalised  in  some  places  in  Britain,  and  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are  scraped 
or  grated  down  and  mixed  in  salads,  or  used  as  a 
condiment  with  roast-beef.  H.  root  is  used  also 
m  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  often  useful 
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in  promoting  digestion ;  it  is  also  regarded  as  an 
antisoorbutio ;  and  it  is  sometimes  applied  externally 
as  a  rubefacient  instead  of  mustard.  In  cultivation, 
the  H.  is  generally  planted  very  deep.  It  is_  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  ground  in  wliich  it  has 
become  established,  as  almost  any  portion  of  the 
root  will  grow. — Another  species,  A.  macrocarpa,  a 
native  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  has  much 
larger  flowers,  and  a  rather  less  pungent  root. 

HORSE-RADISH  TREE  (Moringa  pterygo- 
sperma),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Moringacece, 
a  native  of  India  and  Arabia.  It  has  bipinnate 
or  tripinnate  leaves,  with  roundish  oblong  leaflets, 
terminal  panicles  of  white  flowers,  and  a  pod-like, 
3-valved  fruit,  with  roundish  3- winged  seeds.  The 
leaves,  which  are  mildly  pungent,  are  used  in  curries, 
and  with  vinegar :  the  roots,  which  are  very  pun- 
gent, are  used  for  purposes  like  those  for  which  the 
root  of  the  horse-radish  is  used,  from  which  they 
are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished.  The  seeds  yield 
the  useful  fixed  oil  called  Oil  of  Ben  (q.  v.),  and 
the  bark  a  gum  like  tragacanth.  M.  aptera,  another 
species  of  the  same  genus,  also  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Italy,  for 
the  sake  of  the  oil  of  ben  obtained  from  its  seeds. 
For  the  sake  both  of  the  pungent  roots  and  of  the 
oU,  these  trees  are  now  cmtivated  also  in  the  West 
Indies. 

HORSE-SHOEING.  The  ordinary  system  of 
horse-shoeing  is  rude  and  irrational,  and  is  the  main 
cause  of  most  lamenesses  and  of  the  majority  of 
falls  in  riding  and  driving.  Chief  amongst  its  faults 
are  the  attempts  to  fit  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  instead 
of  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  the  wholesale  cutting 
and  rasping,  and  consequent  injury  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  foot.  After  the  cautious  removal  of  the 
old  shoe,  the  crust  on  which  it  rested  generally 
requires  to  be  pared  down  with  a  drawing-knife, 
and  its  edge  afterwards  rounded  with  the  rasp. 
Any  ragged  portions  of  the  frog  may  also  be  taken 
oS,  and  this  includes  the  whole  of  the  allowable 
paring  or  dressing  of  the  horse's  foot  The  homy 
sole  intended  as  a  covering  and  protection  of  the 
sensitive  parts  beneath ;  the  tough  elastic  frog,  an 
insensible  pad  which  obviates  concussion,  and  pre- 
serves the  foot  wide  and  free  from  contraction  ;  the 
bars,  an  involution  of  the  crust,  which  help  it  to 
support  weight,  and  give  it  lateral  support,  are  all 
too  valuable  to  be  ruthlessly  out  away,  and  in  all 
ordinary  cases  must  be  scrupulously  preserved  from 
both  kmfe  and  rasp.  For  sound  healthy  feet  treated 
as  advised,  a  plain  shoe  is  preferable  for  saddle  or 
harness  horses ;  the  web  need  not  exceed  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  must  fit  the  crust  closely  and  accurately 
all  the  way  round  to  the  heels,  where  its  inner  edge 
will  rest  upon  the  strong  and  uncut  bars.  Nowhere 
must  there  be  any  ovenapping,  which  only  renders 
the  shoe  more  apt  to  cut  the  opposite  limb,  and  be 
torn  off  in  heavy  groxmd.  To  lessen  the  chances 
of  tripping,  and  make  the  shoe  wear  equaBy,  it 
should  for  the  fore-feet  be  turned  up  slightly,  and 
its  ground  surface  hollowed  out  a  little  at  the  toe, 
so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  shoe 
which  has  been  worn  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
and  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  therefore  rendered 
more  safe  and  comfortable.  By  turning  up  at  the 
toe,  these  advantages  are  secured  at  once.  For 
saddle  or  light  harness  work  three  nails  on  the  out, 
and  two  on  the  inside,  will  firmly  secure  any  well- 
made,  well-fitting  shoe.  The  nail-holes  should  be 
countersunk,  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  web,  and 

C  straight  through  it,  thus  giving  the  nails  a 
er  hold  of  the  stout  unrasped  crust.  The  points 
of  the  nails  when  driven  home  should  be  broken 
over  and  laid  down  with  the  hammer,  but  not 


touched  with  the  rasp.  The  rasping  of  the  crust, 
which  smiths  fondly  regard  as  their  finishing  and 
polishing  stroke,  is  very  injurious,  removes  the 
ymctuous  protecting  portion  of  the  crust,  and  renders 
it  weak,  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack.  Shoes  should 
be  replaced  every  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at 
furthest.  In  shoeing  the  hind-feet  the  outside  web 
is  generally  turned  slightly  down  behind,  whilst  to 
give  an  equal  bearing  the  inside  heel  is  thickened. 
For  heavy  draught,  both  hind  and  fore  shoes  should 
have  moderate  tips  and  heels,  which  enable  the 
horse  to  exert  his  full  powers  without  so  much  risk 
of  slipping.  Instead  of  the  five  nails  used  for  the 
Ughter  horses,  seven  or  eight  are  requisite. 

Hprses  with  weak,  tender,  or  bruised  soles  may 
for  a  time  require  leather  or  waterproof  pads,  but 
as  the  sole  grows,  these  should  be  discontinued,  and 
are  never  required  in  healthy  feet,  where  the  sole, 
which  is  the  best  and  most  natural  protection,  is 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  by  the  knife.  Horses 
with  corns  should  have  their  shoes  made  with  a 
wide  inside  web,  which  rests  upon  the  bars,  or  have 
for  a  time  a  bar-shoe.  The  last  nail  on  the  inside 
should  also  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  seat  of  the 
corn  or  bruise  carefully  pared  out,  but  without 
injuring  either  the  frog  or  bars.  If,  from  constant 
cutting,  the  bars  are  xinfit  to  aid  the  crust  in  carry- 
ing the  shoe,  it  will  be  often  advisable  to  shoe  for  a 
time  with  tips  or  half-shoes,  keeping  the  horse  as 


A  sound  Fore-foot  prepared  for  the  Shoe. 

Copied  from  Stoixehenge'B  Horse  in  the  Stahle  and  the  Field. 

A,  A,  the  heels  of  the  crust ;  B,  the  toe  cut  out  to  receive  the 
clip  ;  C,  C,  the  quarters  of  the  crust ;  D,  D,  the  hars  as  they 
should  he  left,  with  the  full  frog  hetween  them ;  E,  E,  the 
angles  between  the  heels  and  bars,  where  corns  appear; 
F,  F,  the  concave  surface  of  the  toe;  G,  G,  the  bulbous  heels ; 
H,  the  cleft 

much  as  possible  on  soft  ground,  and  waiting  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  foot.  In  troublesome  cases 
of  thrush,  such  tips  are  also  most  serviceable,  allow- 
ing the  frog  the  natural  healthy  pressure  for  which 
it  IS  intended,  and  with  astringents  and  cleanliness, 
greatly  expediting  a  cure.  Groggy  horses  shotdd 
nave  the  toe  shortened,  and  turned  up,  as  already 
advised ;  the  frog  and  sole  must  be  imtouched, 
and  the  shoes  made  light  and  nicely  fitted.  Over- 
reach, or  cutting  of  the  heel  of  the  fore-foot  with 
the  shoe  of  the  hind,  is  remedied  by  filing  round 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  offending  toe,  and  keeping 
that  shoe  as  far  back  as  possible  on  the  foot. 
For  speedy  cut,  which  is  common  in  horses  with 
in-turned  knees,  the  shoe  should  be  carefully  fitted, 
and  no  projecting  portions  left ;  the  clinches  must 
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also  be  well  hammered  down. — Further  information 
may  be  found  in  Lieutenant-colonel  Mtzwyeram's 
Notes  on  Shoeing  Horses;  Mr  Miles's  pampUet  on 
Horseshoeing,  originally  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  Professor  Dick's 
Manual ;  and  other  veterinary  treatises. 

HO'RSENS,  a  small  but  very  old  town  and 
seaport  on  the  east  coast  of  Denmark,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  country, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  fiord  of  the  same 
name,  25  miles  south-west  of  Aarhuus.  It  con- 
tains two  churches,  has  four  bridges,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  general 
trade.    Pop.  7250. 

HO'RSHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
market-town  of  Bngland,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
is  situated  on  a  tnbutajy  of  the  Aran,  28  miles 
north-east  of  Chichester,  and  35  miles  south-south- 
west of  London.  The  Court-house,  a  Gothic  edifice ; 
St  Mary's  Church,  in  the  Early  Enghsh  style; 
and  the  Grammar-school,  with  an  endowment  of 
£412  a  year,  are  the  principal  institutions  of  the 
town.  The  trade  and  manufactures  are  incon- 
siderable. H.  returns  a  member  to  parhament.  Pop. 
of  parliamentary  borough  in  1861,  6747. 

HOESLBY,  Samtjix,  an  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  bom  at  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  London,  in 
1733.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where,  though  he 
studied  hard,  and  laid  in  immense  stores  of  know- 
ledge, he  took  no  degree  in  arts.  In  1758,  he 
became  curate  to  his  father,  then  rector  of  New- 
ington,  and  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the  rectory, 
a  living  which  he  held  for  thirty-four  years,  though 
he  also  enjoyed  in  the  interval  many  other  prefer- 
ments. In  1767,  H.  was  elected  a  EeUow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  long  continued  an  active 
member.  In  fact,  the  writings  that  first  brought 
him  into  notice  were  scientific,  and  not  theological. 
"We  may  mention  his  Semarhs  on  the  Observations 
made  m  the  late  Voyage  towards  the  North  Pole,  for 
determining  the  Acceleraiion  of  the  Pendulum,  in  lot. 
79°  51'  (1774).  Two  years  afterwards,  he  issued 
proposals  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which,  however,  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  1785.  But  the  grand  event  in  his 
career  was  his  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  which, 
considering  the  momentous  nature  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  and  the  splendid  talents  of  the  com- 
batants, may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest 
theological  contest  of  the  18th  century.  The  impres- 
sion at  the  time  was,  that  so  far  as  hard,  merciless 
hitting  goes,  H.  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  Rude 
in  language,  but  panoplied  in  learning,  contemptu- 
ous, defiant,  dictatorial,  his  attitude  reminds  one 
of  Goliath  rather  than  of  St  Paul,  and  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  he  is,  at  least,  as  much  inspired  by 
the  ambition  of  the  pugilist  as  by  the  ardour  of  the 
Christian.  The  work  that  excited  the  controversy 
was  Dr  Priestley's  History  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  among  which  corruptions  was  included 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Christ's  uncreated  divinity. 
H.  reviewed  the  work  with  great  severity  in  his 
charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
St  Albans,  May  22, 1783.  Priestley  replied  the  same 
year  in  a  publication  entitled  Letters  to  Dr  Horsley 
in  Answer  to  his  Animadversions,  &c.  In  1784,  H. 
retorted  in  seventeen  Letters  from  tJie  Archdeacon 
of  St  Albans  in  reply  to  Dr  Priestley,  &c.  These 
were,  in  return,  met  by  a  new  series  from  Priestley, 
who,  waxing  warm  with  the  fight,  describes  lus 
antagonist  as  '  the  incorrigible  dignitary.'  After 
a  silence  of  eighteen  months,  H.  again  replied  in 
his  Bemarhs  on  Dr  Priestley's  Second  Letters,  &c., 
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and  in  1789  collected  and  published  the  whole  that 
he  had  written  on  the  subject.  His  services  were- 
rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of.  St  Davids  in  1788, 
whence  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  St 
Asaph's  in  1802.  He  died  October  4,  1806.  H.'» 
character  as  a  writer  has  been  already  indicated;, 
it  remains  to  be  added,  that  as  a  bishop  he  wa» 
liberal  and  humane  both  to  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
of  his  diocese,  although  vigilant  and  even  strict  in 
the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties.  H.'s  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  consist  of  sermons: 
and  treatises  on  bibhoal  criticism,  on  mathematics, 
and  on  classical  subjects.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  tiieological  works  was  published  by  Longman 
(6  vols.  1845). 

HORTICU'LTURAL  SOCIETIES,  associations 
for  the  encouragement  of  gardening,  are  now 
niimerous  in  almost  all  civilised  countries,  but  seem 
to  derive  their  origin  only  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  was  formed,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr  flight,  Mr  Wedgewood,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.. 
The  society  obtained  a  charter  in  1808.  The  Experi- 
mental Garden  of  the  society,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
was  estabhshed  in  1817,  and  was  removed  to  its. 
present  situation  at  Ohiswick  in  1822.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  society  was  very  rapid ;  and  its  useful- 
ness has  been  very  great.  Societies  of  the  same- 
kind  soon  began  to  spring  up  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  horticultural 
societies  now  exist  in  almost  all  the  towns  and  in- 
many  of  the  -villages  and  rural  districts  of  Britain^ 
The  Prussian  Gardening  Society  perhaps  ranks  next 
in  importance  to  the  horticultural  society  of  Lon- 
don; and  the  Pomological  Society  ofAUendorf  has 
been  very  useful  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruits.  'The  horticultural  societies,  now  so  common 
throughout  Britain,  have  done  much  to  promote- 
not  only  horticulture,  but  habits  of  neatness  and 
a  taste  for  flowers  among  the  humbler  classes,  of 
which  the  humanising  effects  havp  been  very  mani- 
fest and  important.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  their  attention  has  been  so  exclusively  devoted! 
to  the  cultivation  of  particular  kinds  of  vegetables 
already  in  general  use,  and  of  those  flowers  known 
as  florists'  flowers. 

HO'RTICULTURB.    See  Gakbeniwg. 

HO'RUS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  whose  name,  Har,. 
means  '  the  day,'  or '  the  sun's  path,'  and  is  generally 
-written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  which 
was  sacred  to  nun.  The  old  derivation  from  the- 
Hebrew  aur,  light,  is  now  recognised  as  incorrect. 
Under  the  name  of  Horus  were  included  several 
deities,  as  Haroeris,  the  Elder  Horns  (q.  v.),  and 
Harpocrates  (c[. v.),  or  the  Younger  Horus;  Har- 
sam-ta,  Horus,  the  uniter  of  the  upper  and  lower 
world,  who  was  the  second  son  of  A^hor,  resided  in 
Annu,  or  HeliopoHs,  and  emanated  from  the  eye  of 
the  sun  (RoseUmi,  M.  d.  c,  t.  47) ;  and  Har-net-ta, 
another  form  of  the  same  god,  represented  as  a 
boy  wearing  a  triple  crown,  who  existed  from  the 
commencement  of  things,  a  self-created  being,  and 
emanated  from  the  Nu,  or  firmament ;  besides 
several  others.  But  the  principal  Horus  was  H. 
the  son  of  Isis  {Har-si-fiesi),  represented  as  a  naked 
child  standing  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  the  crown  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  H.  is  first  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  144,  n.  166)  as  the  son  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  and  brother  of  Bubastis,  the  Egyptian 
Diana.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  his  birtii ;  he 
having  been,  according  to  one  version,  engendered 
of  his  father  Osiris  before  the  birth  of  Osiris  and 
Isis ;  or,  according  to  another  account,  begotten 
of  Osiris  after  that  god's  destruction  by  Typhon. 
His  birth  was  said  to  be  premature,  and  he  was 
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consequently  weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  persecution  of  Typhon,  he  was  brought  up 
by  Leto  on  the  floating  island  of  Chemmis,  or  Buto, 
in  secret.  Having  grown  up,  he  became  Har-net- 
atf  (Horns  the  avenger  of  ms  father),  and,  along 
with  Isis,  avenged  his  father's  death  (see  Osiris), 
according  to  the  best  received  tradition,  vanquishing 
Typhon  and  his  associates  in  a  great  battle  at  a 
vfllage  near  the  city  of  Antaeus,  on  the  26th  of  the 
monfli  Thoth,  on  which  occasion  Osiris  came  from 
the  nether  world  to  his  assistance  in  the  shape  of 
a  wolf  (Diodor.  i.  21).  According  to  the  Egyptian 
ritual,  he  cut  off  their  heads  for  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  their  thighs  for  the  wild  beasts  and  fishes. 
Typhon  is  said  to  have  been  deUvered  bound  in 
fetters  to  Isis,  who  released  him,  upon  which  H. 
tore  the  diadem  off  his  mother's  head,  but  Thoth 
replaced  it  by  the  head  of  a  cow.  H.  was  often 
confounded  with  the  elder  Horus  by  the  Greeks, 
but  the  monuments  represent  him  as  the  type  of 
royalty,  the  antagonist  of  Set  or  Typhon,  the  avenger 
of  his  father  Osiris,  for  whom  he  obtained  the  com 
of  Elysium  and  the  waters  of  Elephantine,  con- 
quered the  north  and  south,  and  shared  Egypt  with 
Set  or  Typhon,  having  held  the  government  of  the 
northern  portion  as  Typhon  of  the  south.  After  the 
death  of  Typhon,  he  became  sole  monarch,  and  as 
last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  gods,  reigned,  according 
to  different  versions,  100  or  25  years.  Numerous 
esoteric  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  god, 
as  that  he  represents  the  NUe,  as  l^hon  the  desert, 
the  fruitful  air  or  dew  which  revives  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  sun  in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the' 
year,  or  the  god  who  presided  over  the  course  of 
the  sun.  He  also  represented  three  planets,  Jupiter 
(Harapakta),  Saturn  (Harha),  and  Mars  (Harteahr). 
The  sparrow-hawk  was  sacred  to  him;  so  were 
lions,  which  were  placed  at  the  side  of  his  throne. 
There  was  a  festival  to  celebrate  his  eyes  on  the 
30th  Epiphi,  when  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they 
represented,  were  on  the  same  right  line  with  the 
earth.  A  movable  feast,  that  of  his  coronation,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  selected  for  the  coronations 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  are  described  as  sitting 
upon  his  throne.  (When  adult,  he  is  generally 
represented  hawk-headed;  as  a  child,  he  is  seen 
carried  in  his  mother's  arms,  wearing  the  pschent 
or  atf,  and  seated  on  a  lotus-flower  with  his  finger 
on  his  lips.  He  had  an  especial  local  worship  at 
Edfou  or  Hut,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
where  he  was  identified  with  Ka,  or  the  sun.  There 
were  also  Books  of  Horus  and  Isis,  probably 
referring  to  his  legend  (Lucian,  De  Somn.  sive  Gait 
8.  183).  The  magnet  was  called  his  bone;  he 
was  of  fair  complexion. — Birch,  Gall,  of  Antiq.  p. 
35;  Wilkinson,  Mann,  and  Oust.  vol.  iv.  p.  395; 
Tablonski,  Panth.  ii.  4,  p.  222 ;  ChampoUion,  Panth. 
Eg.;  Hincks,  DM.  Uni.  Mag.  xxviiL  p.  187; 
Boeckh,  ManeCko,  p.  61. 

HORTJS,  a  king  of  Egypt,  named  Harenahebi, 
who  reigned  at  the  close  of  the  18th  dynasty.  His 
reign  has  been  placed  at  1661,  1455,  or  1446  B.C., 
but  it  probably  fell  about  1400  B.  c.  Although  the 
lists  of  Manetho  give  him  a  reign  of  36  or  38  years, 
no  higher  monumental  date  than  his  seventh  year 
has  been  hitherto  found.  He  restored  the  worship 
of  Amen  Ea,  which  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
disk  or  sun  worshippers,  and  conquered  the  Baxu- 
baru,  a  tribe  of  the  negroes  of  Kush  or  .Ethiopia, 
The  most  southern  point  where  his  monuments  have 
been  found  is  Gebel-Addeh,  the. ancient  Amen-Heri, 
between  the  Wady  Haifa  and  Ibsamboul.  He  also 
embellished  Luxor  and  other  quarters  of  Thebes.  Fine 
statues  of  this  monarch  exist  at  Turin,  and  others  in 
the  British  Museum. — Brugsch,  GeogTV/phie  des  Alien 
.Mgyptma;  Champollion-Rgeac,  L'Egypte,  p.  319. 


HORVAT,  Istvan  (Stephen),  the  Hungarian 
Varro,  was  born  at  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  1784. 
From  early  youth  to  his  death  in  1846,  H.  con- 
secrated all  his  rare  abilitieB  to  historical  research, 
with  the  double  object  of  settling  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Magyars,  and  of  consoli- 
dating Hungarian  nationality  through  the  scientific 
development  of  the  Hungarian  language.  Among 
H.'s  published  works,  the  chief  merit  belongs  to 
his  Magyarorezdg  TSsgyBkeres  BSgi  NeuizetsSgeiroC 
(Primitive  Families  of  the  Hungarians,  Pesth,  1S20), 
an  8vo  volume  of  moderate  size,  but  the  materials 
for  it  have  been  gathered  from  innumerable  rare 
manuscripts,  and  other  documents,  partly  foreign, 
partly  domestic.  It  is  a  monumental  work  in 
genealogy,  connecting  some  of  the  living  Hungarian 
families  with  the  chieftains  who  came  with  ArpSd 
at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  In  1814,  appeared 
at  Pesth,  Defence  of  the  Kings  Lewis  the  Great 
and  Mathias  Corvimus;  in  1821,  two  volumes  of 
Answers  to  the  Questions  on  Philology,  put  by  the 
National  Museum  at  PesUi ;  in  1825,  Sketdtes  from 
the  Oldest  History  of  the  Hungarian  Nation;  in  1828 
and  1829,  Researches  on  Biblical  Expressions,  &c. 
H.  was  for  many  years  editor  of,  and  later,  chief 
contributor  to  the  Tudom  dnyr  Gy&j  tem&ny,  or 
Scientific  Magazine. 

HOSE' A,  the  third  (in  the  order  of  time)  of 
the  twelve  minor  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
delivered  his  prophetical  message,  according  to  the 
inscription  of  his  book,  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel.  Reckoning  even 
from  the  last  year  of  Jeroboam's  reign  (about  785 
B.  c.)  merely  to  the  first  of  Hezekiah's  (about  725 
B.  c),  his  career  must  thus  have  extended  over 
nearly  60  years;  but  most — especially  of  modem 
scholars — seem  inclined  to  regard  this  period  as 
improbably  long,  though  some  calculations  (e.g., 
Horsley's)  make  it  even  longer.  Whether  H. 
belonged  to  Judah  or  Israel,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty ;  but  the  greatest  critics,  with  the 
exception  of  Maurer,  maintain  him  to  have  been  an 
Israelite.  His  prophecies,  which  are  mainly  directed 
against  Israel,  give  a,  frightful  picture  of  shameless 
idolatry,  licentiousness,  intemperance,  falsehood, 
and  eager  inclination  towards  disadvantageous  and 
demoralising  foreign  alliances,  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  period  of  anarchy 
and  vice  which  followed  the  luxurious  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II. 

HOSHTTNGABA'D,  a  town  in  Central  India, 
stands  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Nerbudda, 
in  lat.  22°  44'  N.,  and  long.  77°  44'  E.  Its  district 
of  the  same  name  is  a  subdivision  of  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  territory,  belonging,  as  such,  to  Qie 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-western  Provinces.  It 
is  said  to  contain  1916  square  nules,  and  242,641 
inhabitants.  Besides  being  so  fertile  as  to  be 
styled  the  garden  of  the  country,  it  possesses 
abundance  of  excellent  coal. 

HO'SIERY,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  refers  to  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  (hose) ;  but  in  its  more 
general  application,  it  comprises  all  knitted  goods, 
whether  made  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  use 
of  stockings  originated  in  the  cold  countries  of  the 
north,  and  probably  the  first  were  made  of  skins, 
and  subsequently  of  cloth ;  they  were  also,  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,  made  all  in  one  piece 
with  the  trousers,  constituting  the  trunk-hose  of 
our  ancestors ;  but  these  garments  were  separated ; 
and  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented,  it  is  supposed 
in  Scotland,  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century.  Certain  it  is  that  knitted  stockings  found 
their  way  to  Prance  from  Scotland,  and  led  to  the 
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establishment  of  a  guild  of  stocking-knitters,  who 
chose  for  their  patron  saint  St  Fiacre  of  Scotland. 
In  1589,  William  Lee,  of  Woodbridge,  Nottingham- 
shire, entirely  altered  the  hosiery  trade,  by  invent- 
ing the  knitting-frame ;  and  although  he  did  not 
live  to  enjoy  much  benefit  himself  from  it,  it  soon 
became  a  very  important  aid  to  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  Durmg  the  Protectorate,  the  stock- 
ing-frame knitters  obtained  a  charter,  and  extended 
their  operations  through  the  provinces  of  England, 
but  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  monopoly,  which 
eventually  led  to  legal  proceedings,  by  which  the 
charter  was  set  aside  in  1753.  Since  that  time, 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  stock- 
ing-frames, and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  four-fifths 
of  the  stockings  now  worn  through  the  world 
are  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  this  vast 
work  is  produced,  will  be  described  under  Stocking- 

SEAME. 

Stockings  are  made  of  cotton,  of  worsted,  or  of 
cotton  and  worsted  mixed,  called  Angola,  and  of 
silk.  They  are  each  made  of  two  distinct  kinds. 
The  best  are  made  in  a  flat  web,  which  has  to  be 
sewn  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  foot,  and  it  is  so 
made  that  when  the  two  edges  are  brought  together 
at  the  back,  they  give  the  form  of  the  calf.  The 
common  or  racked^  stockings  are  woven  in  a  circular 
frame,  and  form  a  cylindrical  web  of  equal  width 
from  top  to  bottom ;  these  have  to  be  stretched  on 
boards  to  give  them  the  shape,  and  are  ironed  with 
hot  irons  whilst  on  the  board,  to  make  them  retain 
the  shape  of  the  board.  The  foot  is  formed  by 
cutting  the  web  and  addiug  a  small  piece  for  the 
sole.  Nottinghamshire,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
inventor  of  the  stocking-frame,  is  still  the  centre  of 
the  hosiery  trade  in  Great  Britain.  At  Belper,  in 
Derbyshire,  stockings  of  very  fine  quality  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  cheaper  sorts  of  stockings,  gloves, 
singlets,  &c.,  are  made  in  Nottingham  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

HOSMER,  Haemet,  an  American  artist,  was 
born  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1831.  As  she 
had  a  feeble  constitution,  her  father,  a  physician, 
encouraged  her  to  strengthen  it  by  out-door  exer- 
cises, and  she  became  an  adept  in  shooting,  riding, 
rowing,  skating,  and  swimming.  She  also  shewed  a 
talent  for  sculpture  by  modelling  figures  in  clay.  To 
prepare  herself  for  her  chosen  career,  she  studied 
a.natomy,  first  with  her  father,  and  afterwards  at  the 
medical  coUege  at  St  Louisi  Ketuming  to  her  home 
in  1851,  she  modelled  her  first  work, '  Hesper,'  which 
had  so  decided  a  success  that  she  was  sent  to  Home, 
where  she  became  the  pupil  of  Gibson.  In  his 
studio,  she  has  modelled  busts  of  'Daphne'  and 
'  Medusa,'  and  a  statue  of  '  (Enone '  for  a  gentleman 
of  St  Louis ;  and  the  much  admired  statue  of 
'  Beatrice  Cenci '  for  the  Mercantile  Library  of  that 
city.  Her  statue  of  '  Puck '  has  been  honoured  by 
orders  for  copies  from  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Her  most 
ambitious  work,  finished  in  1859,  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  '  Zonobia  in  Chains.' 

HO'SPICE,  the  name  given  to  the  pious  estab- 
lishments kept  up  by  the  monks  on  some  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  assistance 
and  shelter  to  travellers.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
that  on  the  Great  St  Bernard  (see  Beenakd,  Geeat 
St),  which  the  priests  of  the  canton  of  Valais  gained 
possession  of  in  1825,  and  afterwards  fitted  up  in  a 
comfortable  manner.  A  hospice  likewise  existed  on 
St  Gothard  as  early  as  the  13th  century.  At 
present,  however,  it  is  inhabited  not  by  monks,  but 
by  a  hospitaller,  who  entertains  travellers  gratis, 
and  accepts  no  remuneration    beyond   a   present. 


Similar  establishments  are  found  on  Mont  Cenis, 
the  Simplon,  and  the  Little  St  Bernard. 

HOSPITAL,  in  Law,  is  used  in  England  to 
denote  an  eleemosynary  corporation  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  certain  descriptions  of  persons ; 
whereas,  in  Scotland,  it  more  frequently  signifies  a 
mortification  or  endowment  for  the  education  as 
well  as  support  of  children.  In  both  countries,  it  is 
also  used,  popularly,  to  denote  an  institution  for  dis- 
pensing medical  assistance  to  the  poor  gratuitously. 

HOSPITAL,  Dames  oj  the.  See  Sisters  of 
Chaeitt. 

HOSPITALLERS,  charitable  brotherhoods 
founded  at  various  times  and  in  different  countries, 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals.  The  vow  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  work  of  mercy  is,  in  aU 
these  brotherhoods,  superadded  to  the  ordinary 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which  are 
common  to  all  the  religious  orders  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of 
a  hospital  served  by  sack  a  brotherhood  is  that  of 
Constance  in  the  13th  century. 

The  Knights  oe  St  John  oe  Jebusalem  (q.  v.),  as 
also  the  Teutonic  Knights  (q.  v.),  were  originally 
hospitallers.  The  hospitallers  of  Our  Lady  of 
Christian  Charity  were  founded  near  Chalons  in  the 
end  of  the  13th  c,  by  Guy  de  JoinviUe ;  a  similar 
body  at  Paris  in  1294 ;  and  the  hospitallers  of  Our 
Lady  Delia  Scala  about  the  same  time  at  Siena. 
The  history  of  the  Brethren  of  Mercy,  founded 
by  St  John  ov  God,  will  be  found  under  that 
name.  There  are  many  other  local  institutes  or 
congregations,  all  of  which,  however,  recognise 
the  same  general  rules,  and  follow  the  same  general 
organisation. 

HOSPITALS  are  so  called  from  the  medieval 
hospitia,  or  more  properly  the  class  of  hospitals 
established  very  generally  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  lepers,  whose  malady  was  one  of  the 
scourges  of  Europe.  These  leper  hospitals  were 
very  commonly  in  England  and  in  Scotland  called 
'  Spitals ; '  hence  the  frequency  of  such  names  of 
places  as  Spital,  Spitalfields,  &c.  The  leper 
hospitals,  and  other  kinds  of  the  old  hospitia, 
.disappeared  with  the  improvement  of  society,  and 
substitutes  for  them  on  a  broader  scale  began  to  be 
established  in  the  modern  form  of  hospitals.  Of 
public  establishments  under  this  general  designa- 
tion, there  are  now,  as  is  commonly  known,  three 
distinct  classes — hospitals  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  hurt,  hospitals  for  the 
board  and  education  of  children,  and  hospitals  for 
the  reception  and  permanent  board  of  poor  old 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Hospitals  of  these  several 
classes  are  numerous  and  on  a  munificent  scale  in 
Great  Britain,  where  they  take  the  position  of 
leading  charities  in  the  country.  As,  in  the  present 
work,  the  more  remarkable  hospitals  receive  some 
notice  under  their  respective  heads,  we  need  here 
only  offer  a  few  general  observations. 

Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  hurt  are  in  some 
parts  of, England  and  Scotland  termed  Infirmaries. 
Under  whatever  designation,  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  now  established  in  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  supported,  as  in  England,  on  a  principle  of 
charity,  or,  as  iu  Prance,  chiefly  from  the  funds  of 
the  state  or  the  civic  municipalities.  The  primary 
or  more  important  object  of  aU  such  institutions 
is  to  mitigate  bodily  suffering,  whether  that  arises 
from  natural  or  accidental  causes,  in  which  respect 
they  are  indispensable  as  a  refuge  to  all  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  private  medical  or  surgical  aid,  or 
as  a  convenient  means  of  succour  on  emergencies 
to  persons  of  every  rank  and  degree  of  opulence. 
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While  such  is  tlie  main  object  of  these  benevolent 
institutions,  they  are  in  nunlerous  instances  service- 
able as  schools  for  medicine  a,nd  surgery ;  as  such, 
no  university,  at  which  these  and  kindred  branches 
of  learning  are  taught,  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  the  adjunct  of  a  well-organised  hospital, 
where  professors  can  practically  educate  their  pupils 
by  pointing  out  varieties  of  disease  and  injuries, 
■and  exemplifying  methods  of '  treatment.  Hence, 
the  best  specimens  of  hospitals  are  found  in  univer- 
sity towns — as  in  London,  Paris,  Edinbiu-gh,  and 
some  other  cities  famed  as  schools  of  medicine  and 
Burgery.  The  older  of  the  London  hospitals  are, 
St  Thomas's,  1553 ;  St  Bartholomew's,  1646 ;  and 
Bethlehem,  1547.  A  considerable  accession  to  the 
number  took  place  in  the  reign  of  George  IL,  when 
society  became  alive  to  the  value  of  such  institu- 
tions. It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Eoyal 
lufiimaiy  of  Edinburgh  was  established  (1736). 
The  antiquity  of  British  hospitals  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison  with  that  of  some  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  on  the  continent.  The  H6tel 
Dieu  in  Paris,  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 
■ancient  hospital  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  the  7th 
c,  and  long  known  as  the  Maison  Dieu,  received  the 
benefactions  of  successive  sovereigns.  It  is  now 
conducted  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Houses  of  this 
kind  in  France  usually  receive  valuable  aid'  from 
a  religious  sisterhood,  renowned  for  its  practical 
benevflence,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  A  striking 
■example  of  these  women's  unselfish  and  usefiQ 
labours  is  furnished  at  the  great  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  hurt  at  Lyons,  where  the  entire  establish- 
ment— cooking,  nursing,  dispensing  medicine,  &c. — 
is  gratuitously  conducted  by  them. 

In  London,  Paris,  and  other  large  seats  of  popula- 
"tiou,  the  pressure  for  admission  by  patients,  and 
like^wise  the  necessity  for  classifying  and  properly 
'attending  to  large  numbers,  have  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  hospitals  for  special  departments  of 
medical  practice.  Thus,  besides  the  general  hospi- 
tals, there  are  now  lying-in  hospitals,  ophthalmic 
hospitals,  consumptive  hospitals,  chUdxen's  hospi- 
tals, &o. — each  with  its  peculiar  accommodation, 
and  its  appropriate  staff  of  officials.  Independently 
of  these,  there  are  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  maladies,  of  which  Bethlehem  and  St  Luke's 
in  London,  and  the  establishments  ia  Paris,  known 
■as  Hospices,  are  examples.  To  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions belong  Lunatic  Asylums  (q.  v.),  also  asylums 
for  the. reception  and  treatment  of  naturally  imbe- 
-cUe  children;  these  last,  though  in  operation  for 
some  time  in  Prance  and  Switzerland,  being  but  of 
recent  establishment  in  Great  Britain.  To  aU  these 
institutions  under  ci^vil  administration,  are  to  be 
added  those  hospitals  which  are  maintained  by 
the  English,  Prench,  and  other  governments  for  the 
military  and  naval  services. 

No  part  of  the  social  economy  of  European 
countries  is  so  perfect  in  its  organisation,  so  purely 
Immane,  and  so  imobjectionable  on  the  score  of 
promiscuous  charity,  as  the  institution  of  public 
Iiospitals  or  infirmaries.  As  means  of  relief  and 
schools  of  medicine,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely 
essential  to  every  dense  community ;  not  the  least 
of  their  valuable  qualities  being  that,  by  their 
prompt  and  liberal  action,  they  interpose  to  stem 
contagious  distempers  which,  if  unchecked  on  their 
outbreak,  might  'visit  and  decimate  families  who  are 
far  removed  above  T;he  need  of  gratuitous  medical 
attendance.  On  this  latter  ground,  as  well  as  from 
sentiments  of  benevolence,  the  hospitals  or  infir- 
maries of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  the 
objects  of  much  solicitude  to  the  general  com- 
munity ;  it  beiag  customary  for  wealthy  individuals 
to  bequeath  sums  towards  their  support,  and  for 
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public  subscriptions  and  church  collections  to  be 
made  for  them  annually.  In  some  oases,  besides  the 
infirmaries  so  miscellaneoxxsly  sustained,  hospitals 
are  erected  and  maintained  wholly  by  endo'wment. 

A  leading  peculiarity  of  medical  hospitals  is  their 
good  order  and  cleanliness.  They  are  mostly  large 
edifices,  and  though,  iti  a  sanitary  point  of  ■view, 
best  placed  in  airy  si'tuations,  they  are  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  usually  situated  in  the  neighbourhoods 
where  they  are  particularly  required.  Internally, 
they  are  arranged  in  wards,  each  under  its  own 
nurses,  with  general  superintendents,  and  a  suitable 
body  of  servants.  Being  open  night  and  day  to 
receive  pressing  cases,  there  is  a  resident  surgeon 
"with  assistants  constantly  in  attendance.  Scrupu- 
lous cleanliness,  quiet,  decorous  conduct,  exclusion 
of  intoxicants  and  of  misoeUaneous  visitors,  are 
among  the  points  principally  attended  to  by  the 
managers. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  parish  of  Marylebone, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  general 
hospital  in  England.  It  is  a  large  building,  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  which  admits  of 
thorough  ventilation  in  all  the  passages.  It  com- 
prehends 310  beds,  of  which  120  are  for  medical,  and 
190  for  surgical  cases.  Three  wards  are  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  26  poor  women  affected  ■with 
cancer,  a  class  of  cases  when  seemingly  incurable 
not  usually  admitted  into  general  hospitals.  The 
staff  consists  of  three  physicians,  who  take  charge 
of  the  medical  cases  in  the  wards ;  a  physician- 
accoucheur,  who  devotes  himself  to  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women  and  infants, '  and  who  super- 
intends the  working  of  the  maternity  department ; 
four  surgeons,  who  take  charge  of  the  surgical 
patients ;  and  assistant-physicians  and  surgeons, 
who  take  care  of  out-patients.  Eesident  house- 
surgeons  and  an  apothecary  with  assistants,  a,ttend 
to  an  emergencies  in  ■the  absence  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  and  summon  them  if  necessary.  Attached 
to  the  hospital  are  a  chaplain  and  secretary.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons,  who  give  their  ser'vices 
gratuitously,  act  as  professors  in  the  medical  college. 
The  management  is  conducted  by  governors,  and 
a  medical  and  weekly  committee.  In  and  out  door 
patients  are  admitted  by  letters  of  recommendation 
from  governors  or  subscribers  to  the  funds,  but 
in  cases  of  cancer  and  diseases -of  .the  eye,  and  in 
cases  of  emergency,  the  recommendation  is  dispensed 
■with.  The  annual  number  of  patients  received 
into  the  hospital  is  about  2100,  and  18,000  receive 
attendance  at  their  own  homes.  No  lying-in 
patients  are  now  admitted  into  the  hospital,  but 
about  800  poor  women  are  yearly  delivered  at  their 
o^wn  dwellings,  by  pupils  and  midwives,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  physician-accoucheur.  The  total 
expense  incurred  is  less  than  £11,000,  of  which  more 
than  a  half  is  from  endowment,  and  the  remainder 
from  subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and  miscel- 
laneous collections.  A  separate  fund  is  provided 
to  assist  poor  patients  leaving  the  hospital,  who 
may  be  deficient  in  clothing  or  other  necessaries. 

As  in  some  degree  aUied  or  auxiliary  to  hospitals, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  establishments  deserving 
notice.  The  fibrst  to  be  mentioned  are  public  Dis- 
pensaries, where,  at  stated  hours,  medical  advice 
and  medicines  are  given  gratis  to  applicants ;  and 
though  like  other  forms  of  charity  hable  to  abuse, 
it  is  allowed  that  these  institutions  are  of  much 
value  in  -the  midst  of  poor  communities,  and  also, 
like  hospitals,  are  a  means  of  staying  the  course  of 
contagious  distempers.  The  other  institutions  to 
be  noticed"  are  those  called  in  Prance  Maisons  de 
SantS.  These  establishments  are  private  hospitals 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
able  and  disposed  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  board  and 
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medical  or  surgical  attendance.  A  common  charge 
is  from  three  to  five  francs  a  day.  Under  the 
name  of  Sanatorium,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
introdnoe  this  kind  of  institution  into  England, 
where,  however,  from  various  circumstances,  includ- 
ing the  generally  good  home-accommodation  of  the 
middle  and  suh-nuddle  classes,  the  institution  has 
not  become  so  popular  as  it  is  in  Paris. 

HospiTAlB  for  the  board  and  education  of  the 
,  young  are  more  varied  in  character  and  more 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Consisting  for  the  most  part  of  large 
and  handsome  buildings,  placed  in  salubrious  situa- 
tions in,  the  environs  of  cities,  some  are  specially 
adapted  for  boys,  some  for  girls,  and  less  frequently 
they  are  for  both ;  some  are  maintained  by  endow- 
ments from  deceased  benefactors,  some  by  funds 
connected  with  trade  incorporations,  and  some  by 
casual  donations  and  subscriptions.  The  oldest,  and 
those  on  the  most  munificent  scale,  are  of  the  class 
first  mentioned ;  as,  for  example,  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  and  Heriot's  Hospital,  Ediaburgh.  Donald- 
son's Hospital,  Edinburgh,  belongs  to  this  class ;  and 
so  likewise  does  the  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
which  costing  for  construction  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars,  and  giving  accommodation  to  upwards  of  300 
orphans,  is  not   excelled  in  point  of  architectural 

frandeur,  or  in  munificence  of  private  endowment, 
y  any  European  hospital  for  children.  In  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  similarity  of  arrangements.  The  inmates 
are  assumed  to  be  orphans,  or  the  children  of  parents 
in  reduced  circumstances;  they  are  admitted  at 
about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  kept  till  about 
fourteen ;  they  receive  gratuitous  board  and  educa- 
tion within  the  estabhshment ;  and  they  wear  a 
uniform  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  directors — the 
dress  being  in  some  instances  ia  England  antiquated 
and  ridiculous.  There  is  ordinarily  a  keen  com- 
petition among  parents  and  guardians  to  procure  the 
admission  of  children  into  these  hospitals,  for  the 
benefit  to  be  secured  is  deemed  equal  to  a  gift  of 
^200  to  £500.  Hence,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
charity,  to  call  it  so,  is  frequently  abused.  As 
residence  within  such  estabKshments  for  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  years,  interrupted  only  by  holidays, 
involves  a  withdrawal  to  that  extent  from  the 
family  circle,  serious  objections  have  lately  been 
taken  to  the  marked  and  necessary  deficiency  of 
hospital  training.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  from 
their  pauperising  tendency,  hospitals  for  children 
are  suffering  in  public  estimation;  and  extended  in 
number  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  as  they  are  in 
Edinburgh  and  some  other  places,  are  remonstrated 
against  as  being  inconsistent  with  a  sound  social 
economy. 

HospiTAis  for  indigent  old  men  and  women  are 
found  in  several  European  countries,  but  nowhere 
are  they  so  common  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands,  where  begging  is  rigorously  proscribed 
by  the  police,  and  almsgiving  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  rates  for  support  of  the  poor.  The  work- 
houses for  the  reception  of  parish  paupers  are  the 
humblest  variety  of  these  hospitia,  though  as  seen 
in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  are 
on  a  vast  scale  of  accommodation,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  unions  or  clusters  of  parishes.  Consider- 
ably above  these  in  point  of  comfort  and  liberality 
of  management,  are  the  hospitals  endowed  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  incorporations  for  persons  who  once 
occupied  a  respectable  position,  and  have  through 
misfortunes  lapsed  into  decayed  circumstances. 
Almost  every  city  of  any  note  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  one  or  more  of  this  species  of  hospital ; 
the  claim  for  admission  being  ordinarily  a  privilege 
of   local   burgesses    or   members    of   incorporated 


crafts.  Analogous  to  this  class  of  institutions  are 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  superannuated  mariners 
connected  with  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  the  Military 
Hospital,  Chelsea.  In  England  there  are  numerous 
establishments  called  Alms  Houses.  These  are  of  the 
nature  of  hospitals  for  indigent  men  and  women  of 
respectable  character,  but  vrith  this  difference,  that 
instead  of  aU  living  in  wards  under  one  roof,  the 
iamates  are  each  provided  with  a  small  dwelling  for 
him  or  herself,  and  receive  the  means  of  separate 
livelihood.  These  establishments,  consisting  of 
clusters  of  neat  small  cottages  in  contiguity,  or  of 
separate  dwellings  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  spacious 
bmlding,  abound  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  where 
they  afford  pleasing  examples  of  the  munificence 
of  opulent  benefactors,  and  incorporated  city  com- 
panies. At  St  Cross,  near  Winchester,  and  at 
Coventry,  there  are  Alma  Houses  curious  from 
their  antiquity  and  external  appearance.  The 
noblest  example  of  this  class  of  institutions  is  the 
Charter-House,  London,  described  in  the  present 
work.  w.  c. 

HOSPITALS,  MiLTTAET,  estabhshments  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army. 
The  smallest  is  the  Eegimental  Hospital,  under  the 
medical  officers  of  the  regiment ;  next,  there  is  the 
Divisional  Hospital,  presided  over  by  staff  medical 
officers,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  corps  in  the 
division  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  General  Hospital, 
apphcable  to  the  whole  force.  In  these  hospitals, 
the  medical  officers  are  responsible  directly  to  t^e 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  aU  purely  medical 
functions.  With  regard  to  discipline,  inspections, 
and  other  military  duties,  the  principal  medical 
officer  is  responsible  to  the  commandant  of  the 
regiment  or  division,  who  in  his  turn  is  answerable 
to  the  general-ia-chief  for  the  state  of  the  hospitals 
in  his  command.  Soldiers  while  in  hospital  are 
subjected  to  a  stoppage  of  9d.  a  day  from  their  pay 
if  abroad,  \0d.  if  at  home.  The  amount  of  these 
stoppages  for  1862  was  £111,000,  in  addition  to 
which  the  military  hospitals  were  estimated  to  cost 
the  country  £101,819.  There  are  several  large 
military  hospitals  at  home — e.  g.,  Netley  (q.  v.). 
Fort  Pitt  for  lunatic  soldiers,  Yarmouth,  &c.  In 
the  French  army  the  service  of  the  Field  Hospitals 
forms  part  of  the  intendance  of  the  army,  the 
medical  officers  in  charge  being  under  the  supreme 
control  of  the  intendant-general. 

HOSPITALS,  Naval,  establishments  for  the 
cure  of  sick  and  wounded  seamen.  They  are  served 
by  naval  medical  officers,  and  if  at  home,  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline,  have  each  a  captain-superin- 
tendent, and  one  or  more  Lieutenants.  The  only 
naval  hospitals  at  home  which  are  at  present  kept 
up  are  at  Haslar  (q.  v.)  and  Plymouth ;  but  abroad 
there  are  such  establishments  at  Malta,  Bermuda, 
Halifax,  Jamaica,  the  Cape,  and  Hong-kong.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  staff  for  naval  hospitals  amounts 
to  about  £20,000. 

HO'SPODAR  is  the  title  now  usually  given  to 
the  governors  of  Moldavia  and  WaHachia.  Formerly, 
they  were  called  by  the  Turks,  Beys  ;  by  the.Slates, 
Wojewods.  The  latter  title  is  frequently  given  in 
connection  with  that  of  hospodar,  the  term  wojewod 
signifying  the  right  and  dignity  of  leading  the 
army  (being  thus  identical  with  Duke),  while 
hospodar  (gospodar,  gospod,  gospodin,  in  the  various 
Slavonic  dialects)  means  simply,  master  (dominus). 
Formerly,  the  Lithuanian  princes  were  likewise 
called  hospodars',  and  the  PoUsh  kings,  down  to  the 
time  of  Sobieski,  assumed  this  title  in  their  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  Russia.  Go&udar  (ruler, 
monarch)  is  even  now  the  title  of  the  Emperor 
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of  Kussia,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  signifies 
master.    See  Moldavia,  Wallaohia. 

HOST  (Lat.  JiosHa,  a  victim),  the  name  given  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  to  the  consecrated  bread 
of  the  Eucharist.  It  is  so  called  in  conformity  with 
the  docljrine  of  that  ohiirch,  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  '  sacrifice,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  -word.  The 
host  in  the  Latin  Church  is  a  thin  circular  disc 
of  unleavened  bread,  made  of  the  finest  flour,  and 
generally  bearing  some  emblematic  device,  as  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Lamb,  or  some  words  or  initials  of 
words  having  reference  to  the  sacrifice.  In  the 
'  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  Protestant  communities,  the  Eucharist  is 
celebrated  in  leavened  bread,  oily  differing  from 
ordinary  bread  in  being  of  a  finer  quality ;  and  one 
of  the  OTOunds  of  separation  from  the  West  alleged 
by  Midiael  Cerulariua  was  the  western  practice  of 
using  unleavened  bread.  The  Greek  and  Protestant 
controversialists  allege  thait,  in  the  early  church, 
ordinary  or  leavened  bread  was  always  used,  and  that 
our  Lord  himself,  at  the  Last  Supper,  employed  the 
same.  Even  the  learned  Cardinal  Bona,  and  the 
Jesuit  Sirmond,  are  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  most 
Roman  divines,  with  the  great  Mabillon  at  their 
head,  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  especially  for  its  conformity 
with  the  institution  of  our  Lord,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
paschal  supper,  at  which  '  he  took  bread,  and  blessed, 
and  brake  it,'  none  other  than  the  unleavened  was 
admissible  (Exod.  xii.  8,  15;  Levit.  xxiii.  5).  See 
Klee's  Dogmatik,  iii.  190. 

HOST,  Jens  Kbagh,  a  Danish  historian,  bom  at 
St  Thomas,  15th  September  1772,  and  died  26th 
March  1844.  The  great  aim  of  his  literary  career 
was  to  create  a  conviction  of  their  unity  among  the 
Scandinavian  nations.  With  this  view,  he  estabUshed, 
in  company  with  Nyerup,  Pram,  and  Baggesen,  the 
Scandinavian  Literary  Society,  which  originated  the 
journal  entitled  the  Scandinavian  Museum.  His 
most  important  work  is  Gaunt  Siruemee  and  his 
Ministry  (3  vols.  Copenh.  1824),  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  delineate,  in  a  thoroughly  impartial 
manner,  the  events  of  that  singular  period  in  Danish 
history.  Among  his  other  writings  are :  Svenske 
Made.;  Euphrosyne ;  Dannora;  A  Swedish  Qrammar 
and  Dictionary  for  Danes;  Lectures  ore  the  Swedish 
Language  and  Poetry;  L\fe  and  Goi^emment  of 
Oustaims  Adolphug ;  Memorials  of  the  Life  and 
Oovemment  of  Christian  Vlt.;  and  History  of  the 
Danish  Monarchy  under  ChrisUah  VII. 

HO'STAGB  (through  the  IVeuch  dtage  (ostag«), 
from  the  Latin  ohses),  one  given  in  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  conditions.  When  a  town  capitu- 
lates, victors  and  vanquished  usually!  give  into  the 
custody,  one  of  the  other,  several  officers,  as  pledges 
that  each  party  wiU  duly  carry  out  the  terms  stipu- 
lated. When  liie  terms  are  fnlfiHed,  the  hostages  are 
exchanged;  but  if  the  terms  be  evaded,  the  opposite 
side  holds  the  right  to  put  to  death,  or  otherwise 
punish,  the  Iiostages  in  its  possession.  It  is  needless, 
however,  to  add  i£at,  in  modem  civilised  warfare,  the 
circumstances  would  have  to  be  very  remarkable 
indeed  to  be  held  to  justify  so  cruel  a  measure  as  the 
execution  of  a  hostage. 

HOSTI'LIUS,  TniLtis,  grandson  of  Hostus 
Hostilius,  the  champion  of  Rome  in  the  first  war 
with  the  Sabines,  succeeded  Kuma  Fompilius  on  the 
throne  of  Rome,  670  B.  c.  According  to  Livy  and 
other  writers,  H.  made  the  famous  arrangement,  by 
the  combat  of  the  Horatii  with  the  Curiatii,  for  the 
decision  of  the  question  of  supremacy  between  Rome 
and  Alba,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former ; 
he  fought  against  Kdenas  and  Veii,  and  conquered 
"these  cities,  destroyed  Alba,  and  removed  the  inhabi- 


tants to  Rome,  giving  them  Mount  Cselius  to  dwell 
on,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Sabines.  As  he 
grew  old,  he  became  more  pacific  in  his  inclinations, 
and  determined  to  attend  more  diligently  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  but  ha  had  too  long  provoked 
them  by  his  negligence  to  be  forgiven,  so  that, 
when  he  wished  to  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  the 
god  consumed  H.  and  his  house  with  fire,  about 
638  B.C.  According  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  &e.,  there 
are  sUmpses  of  a  distinct  personality  in  the  legend 
of  S.,  unlike  those  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  vmch 
are  merely  personifications  of  the  two  principal 
stages  of  a  nation's  growth. 

HOTBED,  a  heap  of  fermenting  matter,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  and  generally  surmounted 
with  a  frame,  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  which 
require  more  than  the  natural  heat  of  the  climate 
and  season,  but  not  so  much  as  to  render  the 
hothouse  necessary.  The  heat  is  the  result  of 
fermentation.  Hotbeds  not  being  expensive,  are 
in  very  general  use ;  as  for  growiog  melons,  and,  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  cucumbers,  for  raising 
ornamental  plants  from  seed  in  spring,  to  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  as  summer  advances,  &c.  The 
material  mostly  used  is  stable-dung,  or  a  mixture 
of  horse-dung  and  litter ;  but  tanners'  bark,  leaves, 
the  waste  of  flax,  cotton,  or  woollen  factories,  &c., 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  The  heat  of  a 
very  rapid  fermentation  being  too  great,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  be  over  before  the  hotbed  is  planted; 
and  it  is  usual,  on  this  account,  to  prepare  the 
materials  for  some  time  before  it  is  formed.  A  hot- 
bed is  made  highest  at  the  back,  sloping — ^in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world — towards  the  south. 
The  bed  extends  on  all  sides  six  inches  or  thereby 
beyond  the  frame,  which  has  a  movable  glass  sash 
or  sashes,  according  to  its  size.  The  thickness  of 
the  hotbed,  and  of  tiie  earth  upon  it,  are  accommo- 
dated to  the  purpose  intended,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  required.  When  the  heat  decreases,  it  is  for 
some  purposes  necessary  to  keep  it  up  by  linings  of 
the  same  material  as  the  hotbed,  addled  to  the  sides 
of  it.  The  sashes  of  hotbeds  must  be  partially 
removed  during  the  day,  to  permit  ventilation  and 
the  escape  of  vapour. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  building  intended  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  exotic  plants  requiring  a  higher  temperature 
than  that  of  the  open  air.  The  term  is  sometimes 
employed  to  include  even  the  ereen-house  and  con- 
servatory, but  more  generally  it  is  applied  to'  those 
buildings  in  which  artifloial  heat  is  kept  up  at  aU 
seasons  of  the  year,  as  the  Bark-stove  (q.  v.).  Dry- 
stove  (q.  v.),  forcing-houses,  pinery,  peach-house,  &c. 
Hothouses  resemble  green-houses  in  their  general 
form  and  structure,  and  with  most  of  the  same 
varieties  in  both.  It  is  important  that  they  have  a 
good  exposure,  so  that  ihs  plants  may  enjoy  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible ;  and  the  free  admission 
of  air.to  the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  the  require- 
ments of  climate,  is  very  advantageous.  The  oldest 
mode  of  heating  hothouses  is  by  mrnaces  and  flues ; 
the  other  modes  practised  are  by  steam,  or  by  hot 
water  led  through  the  house  in  tubes,  and  by  hot 
air  admitted  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Into 
the  details  of  these  modes,  we  cannot  enter. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  small  village  in  Arkansas, 
United  States,  America,  ,53  miles  west-by-south  of 
Little  Rock,  and  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
to  the  hot  springs  which  give  the  name  to  the 
viUagei  and  the  county.  SiSj  springs,  from  110°  to 
150°  f.,  break  out  from  the  west  side  of  a  moimtain, 
and  flow  into  a  creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Wachita  river,  six  miles  distant.  There  are  also  cold 
chalybeate  springs,  much  frequented,  and  sulphur 
springs,  in  the  same  county. 
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HOT  WALLS,  or  KLUED  WALLS,  in  Garden- 
ing, are  walls  furnished  with  furnaces  and  flues,  in 
order  to  the  production  of  finer  kinds  of  fruit  than 
could  otherwise  be  expected  in  the  climate.  The 
flues  are  led  as  obhquely,  and  make  as  many  turns 
from  right  to  left  as  are  consistent  with  their 
drawing  well,  so  that  as  little  heat  as  possible  may 
escape  by  the  chimney,  and  as  much  as  possible 
may  be  expended  on  the  wall.  The  heat  is  appHed 
chiefly  during  spring.  At  that  season,  also,  mov- 
able glazed  frames,  or  sometimes  mere  screens,  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  walls. 

HO'TCHPOT,  a,  phrase  used  in, English  law  to 
denote  that  where  one  child  has  already  received  an 
advancement  out  of  the  father's  personal  estate, 
that  child  must  bring  such  sum  iiito  hotchpot  before 
he  will  be  allowed  to  share  with  the  other  children, 
under  the  statute  of  distributions,  after  the  father's 
death.  In  other  words,  a  child  who  has  got  money 
from  the  father  to  place  him  in  busmess,  &c., 
must  treat  that  as  a  payment  to  account  of  his 
share  at  the  father's  death.  A  similar,  but  not 
identical  doctrine  exists  in  Scotland  under  the 
name  of  Collatioh"  (q.v,). 

HOTE'L,  originally  Hostd,  or  Hostdrie,  a  French 
term  applied  to  an  inn,  or  house  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  travellers.  The  term,  however, 
is  also  apphed  in  France  to  the  town  mansion  of 
a  distinguished  personage,  and  in  like  manner  the 
word  inn  was  at  one  time  indifferently  used  in 
England  to  signify  the  town  residence  of  a  great 
man.  The  name  hostehrie  was  applied  by  Chaucer 
to  a  public  inn,  and  till  a  more  recent  period  it 
was  similarly  used  in  Scotland. '  From  its  general 
use  comes  the  designation  hostler,  which  originally 
signified  the  keeper  of  the  inn  or  hostel  Only  in 
recent  times  has  the  significant  old  English  word 
inn  been  eclipsed  by  the  reintroduotion  of  hostel, 
under-the  softened  form  of  h6tel. 

An  account  of  inns  ancient  and  modern,  under 
whatever  designation,  woidd  form  an  interesting 
chapter  in  social  history.  The  Caravansarai  (q.  v.) 
of  the  East  is  the  most  ancient  species  of  inn 
of  which  there  is  any  notice.  The  Greeks  and 
Bomans  did  not  improve  on  the  quality  of  these 
oriental  establishments.  Their  inns,  3  worthy 
of  the  name,  were  little  better  than  receptacles 
for  humble  classes  of  wayfarers,  or  places  where 
cooked  food  and  wine  were  dispensed  to  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  stranger.  Along  their  highways,  the 
Bomans  gave  encouragement  to  these  primitive 
varieties  of  ians ;  the  best  of  such  estabMshmeuts 
being  called  caupona,  or  tabema  diversoria,  while 
those  of  an  inferior  kind  were  known  as  popitue, 
of  which  some  specimens  have  been  disclosed  at 
Pompeii. 

The  duties  of  hospitality  and  also  the  obliga- 
tions of  rehgion  long  postponed  the  introduction  of 
regular  inns.  In  medieval  times,  the  castles  of  the 
barons  offered  shelter  with  straw,  and  sometimes 
food,  to  the  wayfarer  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  there  are  traditions  to  the  effect  that  to  pass 
some  of  these  strongholds  without  caUing  to  render 
obeisance,  and.  receive  the  hospitality  of  the  owner, 
was  deemed  an  insult.  But  the  monastic  estab- 
lishments, great  and  small,  scattered  over  every 
part  of  Christendom,  formed  the  chief  hospitia  (see 
Hospice).  With  the  general  improvement  of 
society  and  the  increasing  concourse  of  travellers 
came  the  modern  inn,  or  professional  hospitimn,  at 
which  entertainment  for  man  and  horse  was  afforded 
as  a  matter  of  business.  Nowhere  in  Europe  did 
this  class  Of  establishments  so  soon  attain  to  a  deter- 
minate and  respectable  character  as  in  England. 
Growing  first  into  importance  in  London,  York, 


Oxford,  Bristol,  and  some  other  cities,  the  sjibstantial 
and  well-managed  EngHsh  inn  was  imitated  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  the  different  provincial  towns, 
and  gained  a  good  standing  in  national  usage  :bef ore 
it  spread  to  Scotland ;  the  inns  of  which,  even  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  were  on  a  meagre 
scale  of  accommodation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
call  to  mind  more  than  a  few  of  the  interesting 
old  inns  in  London,  all  celebrated  less  or  more 
from  their  respective  signs :  the  Angel  at  St 
Clement  Danes,  and  Angd  at  Islington ;  the  Bdl, 
Warwick  Lane,  Newgate  Street ;  Belle  Savage, 
Ludgate  Hill ;  BvXl  and  Mouth,  St  Martin's-le-Grand ; 
Four  Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street;  Saracen's  Head, 
Snow.  Hill ;  Oolden  Cross,  Charing  Cross ;  White 
Horse,  Fetter  Lane ;  and  Tahard  (now  Talbot),  Southr, 
wark.  For  brief  notices  of  these  and  others,  see 
Curiosities  of  London,  by  J.  Timbs.  For  the  most 
part,  the  old  inns  of  London,  Westminster,  and  South- 
wark,  consisted  of  a  building  round  a  courtyard, 
entered  from  the  street  by  a  wide  covered  passage. 
The  ground-floor  was  disposed  as  stables,  kitchens, 
and  other  offices,  with  a  large  reception-room; 
above,  were  the  lesser  apartments  and  bedrooms, 
these  last  all  opening  on  hanging  wooden  galleries, 
whence  the  inmates  could  look  down  on  the  busy 
scene  of  arrivals  and  departures  in  the  courtyard 
beneath.  Some  specimens  of  these  old  inns  with 
open  galleries  stfll  survive.  Such  was  the  Tahard, 
renowned  as  the  hostelrie  from  which  Chaucer's 
pUgrims  set  out  for  Canterbury.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  form  of  construction  was 
derived  from  the  arrangement  of  ancient  Boman 
villas,  which  consisted  of  buildings  round  a  series 
of  courtyards ;  hence,  also,  the  form  of  French 
h6tels,  pubhc  and  private.  Modern  Italy  has 
examples  of  inns  of  this  form.  We  may  aUude 
particularly  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  MUan,  and 
the  Alhergo  delle  Due  Torri  at  Verona;  this  last 
having  hanging  galleries  round  a  courtyard  in 
precisely  the  old  English  style. 

Of  the  character  and  management  of  the  inns  of 
England,  with  their  offers  of  'entertainment  to 
man  and  horse,'  we  are  favoured  with  innumer- 
able glimpses  in  the  fictions  of  Fielding,  Smollett, 
Goldsmith,  and  others — the  joUy  hostess,  the  obse- 
quious waiters,  the  bouncing  chambermaids,  the 
hostler  who  taies  the  traveUer's  nag,  and  above 
all  the  garrulous  host  who,  when  invited,  gives  his 
company  to  his  guests,  tells  them  the  news,  ani 
at  dinner,  according  to  use  and  wont,  places  the 
first  dish  on  the  table.  See  Dr  Syntax's  Tour  in 
Search  of  the  Picturesque,  illustrated  by  Bowland- 
son,  for  some  humorous  delineations  of  inn-usages. 
The  great  personal  comfort  and  independence 
of  feeling  enjoyed  in  English  inns  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  literature.  Archbishop  Leighton, 
who  died  1684,  in  the  Bed,  Warwick  Lane,  '  often 
used  to  say,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place 
to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  looking  like  a, 
pilgrim's  home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an 
inn,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  it.  And  he  obtained  what  he  desired.' — Burnet's 
0^lm  Times.  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  as  is  well 
known,  expatiates  on  the  deUghts  of  an  English  inn ; 
on  one  occasion,  as  related  by  BosweU,  repeating 
with  great  emotion  Shenstone's  lines : 

'  Whoe'er  has  travelled  fife's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.' 

English  inns  have  not  lost  their  reputation  for 
comfort  and  the  attention  paid  to  guests ;  but  the 
almost  entire  alteration  in  the  mefliods  of  travel- 
ling by  the  introduction  of  railways  has  left  them 


HOTTENTOT  COXTNTEY— HOTTENTOTS. 


considerably  behind  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Except  iu  tiie  smaller  towns  and  villages,  they  have 
been  superseded  by  h6tels — that  ia,  houses  of  a  more 
pretentious  kind.  Thebetter  classes  of  these  h6tels 
contain  private  parlours  for  families  or  individuals 
who  choose  to  be  alone,  also  a  large  apartment  for 
travellers  generally.  Houses  frequented  by  com- 
mercial travellers  have  a  room  set  apart  for  this 
class  of  customers.  The  plan  of  takmg  meals  at 
a  taile-d'hSte  has  not  hitherto  made  much  progress 
in  England,  as  if  it  were  somehow  contrary  to  the 
national  reserve  and  exolasiveness.  The  marked 
defect  in  the  modem  hbtels  in  London  and  else- 
where in  England  consists  in  their  insufficient  size. 
The  greater  number  are  merely  private  houses 
transformed  for  the  purpose;  and  are  inadequate 
to  meet  the  swollen  dimensions  of  railway  traffic. 
The  truth  is,  the  establishment  of  inns  or  h6tels 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  has  not  hitherto  been 
looked  to  as  a  profitable  investment  for  a  large 
capital.  The  business  of  innkeeping  has'  been 
thought  a  little  derogatory,  and  few  except  old 
waiters,  who.  had  realised  some  money  by  their 
services,  embarked  in  the'  business.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  trade  of  hfitel-keeping  enjoys 
a  considerably  higher  social  status.  A  large  capital 
is  invested,  the  keeper  or  manager  is  a  man  of  local 
note,  and  the  waiters  or  gar(ons  are  yoimg  m^n  who 
follow  the  biisiness  as  a  profession  in  which  they 
expect  to  rise  by  their  diligence  and  acquirements. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  garfon  is  much  above  the 
English  waiter  in  his  aims. '  He  voluntarily  under- 
goes a  kind  of  curriculum  of  edndation^  by  pass- 
ing from  the  hfitels  of  one  country  to  those  of 
another,  and  does  not  consider  himself  proficient 
tiU  he  speaks  German,  French,  ItaUan,  and  English ; 
at  the  very  least,  if  of  German  birth,  speaking 
Erench  with  fluency.  Some  good  and  capacious 
h6tels,  built  distinctly  as  such,  have  lately  been 
established  at  the  principal  railway  termini  in 
London,  also  at  Dover  and  a  few  other  places. 
With' these  exceptions,  the  h6tels  of  England  are 
far  behind  the  new  high-class  h6tels  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  English  h6tel  which 
approaches  in  grandeur  or  extent  to  the  JSdtel  de 
Louvre  in  Pans,  the  Metropole  at  Geneva,  or  to 
some  of  the  magnificent  h6tels  at  Hamburg.  'But 
while  we  now  write  (1862),  projects  are  on  foot 
to  build  several  hdtels  in  London  worthy  of  the 
place,  and  corresponding  to  the  vastness  of  modern 
demands. 

In  England,  the  h6tel  system  of  living  is  simply 
that  of  paying  for  what  is  called  for,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  charge  per  diem  for  the  rooms 
which  are  occupied;  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  this  plan  is  so  far  modified  by  the  plan  of 
dining  at  a  table  d'h6te,  which  lessens  the  general 
expenses.  Both  in  English  and  continental  hfitels, 
the  charge  for  attendance  is  now  made  explicitly  in 
the  bin,  a  very  grateful  i^nprovement.  The  ordinary 
h6tels  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
licensed  by  magistrates  to  seU  wines,  spirits,  and 
other  excisable  liquors,  and  therefore  come  under 
the  category  of  public-houses  open  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  poHce.  In  the  higher-class  hdtels, 
however,  the  supply  of  liquors  is  confined  to  the 
resident  guests;  and  it  is  only  in  the  others  that 
drink  is  sold  as  in  taverns.  See  Tavekn.  Latterly, 
there  has  spnmg  up  a  class  of  houses,  some  of 
them  on  a  considerable  scale,  known  as  Temperance 
Hdtels,  which  have  no  licence,  and  do  not  supply 
any  excisable  liquors.   See  Temperance  Movement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
system  of  h6tels  has  taken  a  peculiar  turn.  The 
hdtels  are  built  for  the  purpose,  and  usually  very 
large ;  with  few  exceptions  they  are  conducted  as 


boarding-houses  on  the  plan  of  charging  so  much 
per  diem,  everything  included  exceptmg  liquor, 
which  is  obtainable  in  a  large  drinking-room  called 
the  bar.  A  common  charge  is  about  10s.  6d.  sterling 
a  day.  All  the  meals  are  given  with  liberal  pro- 
fusion in  the  table-d'h6te  fashion;  and  as  absence 
from  these  entertainments — to  dine  with  a  friend, 
for  example— -makes  no  difference  of  charge,  the 
system>  though  simple  and  adapted  to  a  constant 
flow  of  customers,  is  not  'vrithout  its  disadvantages. 
Elegant  iu  their  architecture,  and  spacious  and 
commodious  in  their  interior  arrangements,  the 
American  hdtels  are  got  up  at  great  expense,  as 
may  be  judged  from  their  extensive  accommo- 
dation, which  ranges  from  180  to  800  rooms.  The 
A^tor  House,  the  8t  Nicholas,  and  the  Metropolitan, 
at  New  York,  a,re  among  the '  largest  and  most 
splendid  of  these  estabhshments.  The  system  of 
American  hdtels  is  generally  followed  in  the  British- 
colonies,  w.  c. 

HO'TTBNTOT  COUNTRY,  a  regon  of  South 
Africa,  stretches  indefinitely  to  the  N.  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  having  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the 
Bechuanas  and  Kafirs  on  the  E.  In  E.  long,  it  extends 
between  15°  and  27°;  and  in  8.  lat.  between  31°  and 
some  line  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  territory  is  but  of  little  value.  Its  principal 
river,  the  Orange,  is  almost  useless  for  navigation ; 
and  though  here  and  there  well  wooded,  yet  the 
surface  is  chiefiy  an  arid  desert.  The  only  examples 
of  civilisation  are  to  be  found  in  several  missionary 
establishments. 

HO'TTBNTOTS  is  the  name  generally  given  by 
Europeans  to  a  singular  race  of  people,  supposed  to 
be  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  Southern  Africa, 
and  now  dwelling  for  the  most  part  iu  and  about 
the  English  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Hottentot  is  uncertain. 
Some  think  it  is  of  Dutch  origin ;  a  word  coined  by 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  to  convey  by  the  sounds 
Hot  en  Tot,  Hot  and  Tot,  some  idea  of  the  peculiar 
clicking  noise  made  by  the  people  when  speaking. 
Dampier,  however,  -wrote  the  name  Hpdmadods, 
instead  of  H. ;  and  Prichard  says  that  it  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  Houteniqua,  the  name  of  a  parti- 
cular tribe  now  extinct,, or  at  least  unknown.  They 
now  call  themselves  by  various  names,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  tribes,  as  Attaquas,  Hessa^uas,  Dammaras, 
Saabs  or  Saaps,  Namaquas,  and  Eoranas ;  and 
by  the  collective  name  of  Quai-quae,  or  Gkhui- 
gkhui. 

In  the  ethnological  classification  given  by  Dr 
Latham,  the  H.  are  ranged  under  the  second  great 
division  of  the  human  family — ^Atlantidee.  In  the 
older  classification,  that  of  Blumenbach,  they  are 
ranged  under  the  third  great  division  of  the  human 
race — the  Ethiopians — under  which  divifeion  that 
author  also  places  the  negroes.  But  the  H.  are  not 
like  the  negroes,  and  are  more  akin  to  the  Mon- 
golians ;  having  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones, 
oblique  eyes,  and  a  dirty,  oUve-coloured  complexion. 
The  width  of  the  orbits,  their  distance  from  each 
other,  the  large  size  of  the  occipital  foramen,  are 
points  in  which  the  H.  resemble  the  northern 
Asiatics,  and  even  the  liquimaux.  The  person  of 
the  Hottentot,  when  young,  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry.  The  joints  and  extremities  are  small, 
and  the  males  look  almost  as  effeminate  as  the 
women.  The  face,  however,  is  in  general  extremely 
ugly,  and  -with  age  this  ugliness  increases.  Sir 
John  Barrow,  in  describing  the  Hottentot  women, 
observes  of  them  that  before  child-bearing  they  are 
models  of  proportion,  every  joint  and  Hmb  rounded, 
amd  well  turned,  their  hands  and  feet  small  and  deli- 
cate, and  their  gait  by  no  means  deficient  in  grace. 
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'  Their  charms,  however,  are  very  fleeting.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  immediately  after  the  first 
child,  their  hreasta  begin  to  grow  loose  and  flaccid, 
and  as  old  age  approaches,  hecome  distended  to  an 
enormous  size  ;  the  belly  protrudes ;  and  the  hinder 
parts  swelling  out  to  incredible  dimensions,  give  to 
the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that  makes 
it  appear  as  if  the  os  coccygis,  or  bone  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  spine,  was  elongated  and  bent 
outwards,  which  is  not  the  ease.'  The  appearance 
of  the  Bosjesmen  or  Bushmen,  who  are  the  most 
degraded  tnbe  of  the  H.,  is  still  more  revolting. 

The  language  of  the  H.  is  quite  as  singular  as 
their  personal  appearance.  It  has  been  called  '  the 
dick  language,'  and  has  also  been  compared  to  the 
clucking  of  a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg.  The 
dress  of  the  Hottentot  in  his  native  state  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  being  merely  a  strip  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from  which 
there  depends  a  sort  of  apron,  that  hangs  down  both 
before  and  behind.  This  is  nearly  the  same  for 
both  sexes,  so  that  in  the  summer  both  go  almost 
naked,  protecting  their  persons  from  the  sun  by  a 
covering  of  grease ;  but  in  the  winter  they  have  a 
sort  of  cloak  made  with  skins,  that  covers  nearly 
the  whole  body.  The  H.  live  in  kraals  or  vUlages, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  circular  huts  like  bee- 
hives. They  have  both  oxen  and  sheep,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  shew  great  skiU.  They 
are  dso  addicted  to  the  chase,  in  which  they 
use  poisoned  arrows,  javelins,  and  spears.  Their 
only  manufstoture  is  a  rude  kind  of  earthenware; 
except,  of  course,  that  they  make  their  own  sheep- 
skin clothes,  such  as  they  are,  also  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  weapons.  Like  most  savages, 
they  ha/ve  some  taste  for  music,  which  they  practise 
upon  a  rade  sort  of  guitar  with  three  strings,  and  a 
flute  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Of  religion,  there 
appears  to  be  but  very  little  notion  among  the  H., 
and  they  have  no  particular  observances  at  either 
births,  marriages,  or  funerals.  Dr  Priohard,  how- 
ever, observes  of  them :  '  Although  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and  all  the 
other  vices  of  savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant 
proof  that  these  people  are  not  insusceptible  of 
the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  No 
imcultivated  people  appear  to  have  received  the 
instructions  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  more 
readily  than  the  Hottentots,  or  to  have  been  more 
fully  reclaimed  and  Christianised.' 

The  H.,  as  a  distinct  race,  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  about  the  year .  1509,  when  Francisco 
d'Almeyda,  Viceroy  of  India,  landing  at  Table  Bay, 
was  killed,  with,  about  seventy  of  ms  followers,  in 
a  scuffle  with  the  natives.  They  were  afterwards 
frequently  visited  by  navigators  from  different 
countries ;  but  no  authentic  accounts  reached  Eiirope 
respectingthem  imtU.  the  Dutch  settled  in  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  H.  were  then  much  more  numerous  than  at 
present,  but  upon  becoming  addicted  to  rum  and 
brandy,  their  numbers  diminished  gradually.  Many 
of  the  tribes  parted  with  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
procure  the  &-e- water,  and  eventually  they  became 
the  absolute  slaves  of  the  Dutch  settlers  or  Boers. 
From  this  condition  they  have  been  delivered  by 
the  enlightened  and  humane  policy  of  the  British 
government;  and  as  free  labourers  they  make 
excellent  herdsmen  and  drovers.  Their  number  at 
present  is  thought  to  amount  to  about  fifteen,  or 
from  that  to  twenty  thousand,  not  including  those 
who  in  all  probability  may  be  found  dwelling  more 
in  the  interior.  Of  the  Bushmen,  no  numerical  esti- 
mate has  been  formed.  They  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  Enghsh  settlements,  but  their  num- 
bers miist  be  very  small,  while  their  wretched  and 
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degraded  habits  are  such  that  it  is  thought  they 
wifi  soon  become  utterly  extinct. 

HOTTO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Primulacew,  of  which  one  species,  ff.  pahistris. 


Water  Violet  (Hottonia  palustrM) : 
a,  corolla ;  h,  calyx  ;  c,  pistil ;  eZ,  stamen. 

Water  Violet  or  Featherfoil,  is  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  British  aquatic  plants.  It  is  not  found 
in  Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  all  submerged,  crowded, 
and  much  divided ;  the  large,  beautiful,  pale  purple, 
whorled  flowers  alone  rise  above  water  on  a  long 
cylindrical  stalk.  Other  species  of  H.  are  found  in 
the  East. 

HOTTA'EIOS  are  small  coasting-vessels  and 
pleasure-boats  used  in  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They;  bear  lateen  saUs,  and  have  each  two  masts 
and  a  bowsprit. 

HOUND  (Ger.  Hund),  a  name  commonly  given 
to  those  kinds  of  dog  which  are  used  in  hunting, 
but  more  especially,  at  least  by  systematic  writers 
on  dogs,  to  those  which  hunt  by  scent  rather  than 
by  sight.  When  this  definition  is  adopted,  grey- 
hounds are  not  regarded  as  true  hounds.  Examples 
of  true  hounds  are  found  in  the  Bloodhound,  the 


Old  English  Hound  {Ganis  aagax). 

old  English  Southern  hound,  the  Staghound,  the 
Foxhound,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle;  closely 
allied  to  which  are  also  the  Pointer,  Setter,  Spaniel, 
&o.  See  these  heads.  The  Hounds  are  by  some 
naturalists  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  of  dog 
(Oanis  sagax).  They  are  characterised  not  only  by 
fineness  of  scent,  but  by  great  docility  and  sagacity. 


HOUNDS— HOUSE. 


The  miizsQe  is  not  so  ahsxp  as  in  greyhounds,  nor 
is  the  form  so  slender.  The  ears  are  large  ajid 
pendulous.  Some  varieties  have  rough,  and  some 
have  smooth  hair.    The  rough-haired  varieties  are 

feneraUy  those  which  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
omesticatiou,  and  in  which  the  Attachment  to 
man  is  closest.  True  hounds  are  figured  in  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings  and  sculptures.  It  is  believed 
"that  aJl  tiie  best  varieties  were  introduced  into 
Europe  in  comparatively  recent  times  from  the  East. 

HOUNDS,  in  point  of  law,  render  the  person 
who  keeps  them  liable  to  the  dog-tax — viz.,  twelve 
shillings  each — unless  compoimded  for ;  ■  but  a 
person  who  follows  the  hounds,  i.  e.,  goes  out  hunt- 
ing with  them,  does  not  require  a  game  licence. 
Though  such  a  person,  however,  is  not  pimishable 
summarily  by  a  magistrate  for  an  illegal  trespass 
when  followiaig  the  hounds  on  a  .stranger's  lainds, 
yet  he  is  liable  to  an  action  at  law  for  the  trespass, 
except  only  in  the  case  of  fox-huntiog,  which  to 
this  extent  may  be  called  a  privileged  pursuit,  at 
least  in  England.  In'  Scotland,  fosSuntiog  is  not 
allowed  as  an  excuse  for  a  trespass ;  and  in  England 
and  Ireland,  even  in  following  the  iox-hounds,  no 
more  damage  is  to  be  done  than  what  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

HOUKD'S-TONGUB  (Qynoglosmm),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Boragineae,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  all  of  a  coarse  appearance, 
with  small  flowers.  The  Common  H.  (0.  officinale) 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Worth 
America ;  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Britain, 
especially  near  the  sea-coast.  It  has  soft  downy 
leaves,  ■of  a  dull-green  colour,  jmrplish-red  flowers, 
and  a  stem  about  two  feet  higlL  Its  odomr  is  very 
<iisagreeable.    The  root  was  foraaerly  administered 


Hound's-Tongue  [OyTioglosswm  oficmale). 

in  scrofula,  dysentery,  &c.,  and  is  said  to  be  anodyne. 
It  is  also  one- of  the  pretended  specifics  for  serpent- 
bites  and  hydrophobia. 

HOU'NSLOW,  a  smaJl  town  of  England,  in  the 
<!ouniiy  of  Middlesex,  consists  of  a  single  street, 
stretching  along  the  Great  Western  Road  from  Lon- 
don, from  which  it  is  distant  ten  miles  west.  Its 
church,  a  modem  building  in  the  Italian  style,  is 
surmounted  by  twelve  smaS  spires  and  a  belfry.  The 
numerous  inns  and  posting-houses  of  H.  were  busy 
and  prosperous  till  the  opening  of  the  railways  to 
Southampton  and  Bath.     Previous  to  that  event. 


its  posting  business  was  as  extensive  as  that  of 
almost  any  town  in  England.  About  800  horses 
were  then  maintained  here,  and  about  183  coaches, 
while  500  coaches  passed  through  the  village  daily. 
The  Heath,  which  till  the  present  century  was 
notorious  as  the  scene  of  frequent  higbway  robberies, 
is  now  in  great  part  enclosed.  Numerous  villas 
have  risen  up  around  the  town.  On  the  Heath  are 
extensive  gunpowder  nulls.    Pop.  (1861)  6032. 

HOUE,  a  measure  of  time  equal  to  -^th  part  of 
a  day.  The  division  of  the  day  into  hours  seems 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Eabylouians  and  Egyp- 
tians, from  whom,  first  the  Greeks,  and  then  the 
Komajis  derived  it.  But  their  scheme  of  division 
extended  only  to  the  natural  day  (while  the  sun 
was  above  the  horizon),  which  they  divided  into 
twelve  parts.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the 
hour  constantly  varied  in  length.  This  system  was 
introduced  into  Rome  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor  about 
293  B.  0.,  and  during  the  Punic  Wars,  the  Konmns 
adopted  the  division  of  the  night  als9  into  twelve 
parts.  This  system  continued  till  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  c,  when  the  present  systepi  was  adopted.  In 
the  British  Empire,  and  most  Continental  countries, 
the  day  is  reckoned  from  midnight  to  mid-day 
12  hours,  and  mid-day'to  midnight  12  hours.  1^ 
Italy,  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset, 
and  the  hours  are  counted  from  1  to  24.  The 
Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour  (in  our  time)  before 
midnight  tUl  the  corresponding  time  next  night,  12 
hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  om-s.  The 
Japanese  still  follow  the  old  custom  of  reckoning 
from  simrise  tUl  sunset.  Astronomers  reckon  from 
mid-day  (on  the  previous  day)  to  mid-day,  counting 
from  1  to  24. 

HOTJBA,  a  town  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
ihe  Hooghljr,  stands  within  the  Emits  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Pergunnahs,  in  lat.  22°  36'  N.,  and  long.  88° 
23'  E.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  Calcutta,  of  which 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  rega»ded  as  a  suburb.  The 
river  between  them  is  their  common  harbour ;  and 
H.,  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  ship-buUders,  bears 
pretty  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  aggregate 
metropolis  of  India  as  BlaokwaU  bears  to  London 
in  its  largest  sense.  It  is  hence  that  the  great 
railway  takes  its  departure  for  the  North-west 
Provinces. 

HOUR-GLASS,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
intervals  of  time.  It  is  made  of  glass,  and  consists 
of  two  bulbs  united  by  a  narrow  neck ;  one  of  the 
bulbs  is  nearly  fiUed  with  dry  sand,  fine  enough  to 
run  freely  through  the  orifice  in  the  neck,  and  the 
quantity  of  sand  is  just  as  much  as  can  run  through 
the  orifice  in  an  hour,  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  an 
hour-glass ;  in  a  minute,  if  a  minute-glass,  &c.  The 
obvious  defects  of  this  instrument  are  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  the  orifice  produced  by  heat  or  cold, 
and  the  variations  in  the  dryness  of  the  sand,  all 
of  which  produce  deviations  from  the  true  measure- 
ment of  the  time.  The  hour-glass  was  almost 
universally  employed  in  churches  during  the  16th 
c,  and  continued  in  use  till  about  fifty  years  ago. 
In  several  of  the  churches  in  England,  hour-glass 
stands  bf  elegant  workmanship  are  still  to  be  seen. 

HOUSATO'NIC,  a  river  of  New  England,  which 
rises  in  Massachusetts,  and  flows  southwardly 
through  Connecticut  into  Long  Island  Sound.  Ita 
length  is  about  ISO  miles,  throu^  a  picturesque 
country,  and  its  numerous  falls  afford  water-power 
to  many  manufacturing  villages.  For  forty  nulea 
its  course  is  followed  by  the  Housatonic  Railway. 

HOUSE,  in  point  of  law,  is  an  Englishman's 
castle,  though  not  a  Scotchman's.  In  other  words, 
when  a  man  shuts  himself  up  in  his  own  house,  no 
bailiff  can  break  open  the  door  to  arrest  him,  or 
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seize  his  goods  for  debt  in  England  or  Ireland,  and 
no  court  can  gire  a  bailiff  suoli  power ;  in  Scotland, 
however,  even  a  man's  own  house  is  no  protection, 
for  leave  can  be  got  from  the  court,  often  called  on 
that  account  the  Queen's  keys,  which  enables  the 
messenger  to  break  open  the  outer-door  and  arrest. 
In  England,  therefore,  if  a  person  can  manage  to 
procure  supplies  from  without,  he  can  fortify  nim- 
self  against  the  enemy  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but 
though  it  is  not  competent  for  the  bailiff  to  break 
open  the  outer-door  by  force,  yet  every  trick  or 
stratagem  is  fair  in  order  to  effect  a  peaceable  entry, 
and  once  in,  he  cannot  be  turned  out.  Where  the 
party  is  charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  a  constable 
armed  with  a  warrant,  or  in  some  cases  without, 
is  entitled  to  break  into  the  house  and  arrest  him, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  A  man  is  entitled 
also  to  defend  his  house  against  trespassers  and 
thieves,  using  no  greater  force  than  is  necessary; 
and  if  necessary  in  that  sense,  he  may  even  kill 
the  intruder,  though  very  strong  circumstances  are 
required  to  justify  this.  He  may  also  put  spring- 
guns  on  the  premises.  In  Scotland,  a  peculiar  name 
is  given  to  the  offence  of  feloniously  assaulting  a 
man  in  his  own  house,  called  Haimsucken  (q.  v.), 
though  in  England  it  is  not  singled  out  by  a  sepa- 
rate name ;  yet  all  offences  committed  in  a  house  are 
generally  punished  more  severely.  Housebreaking 
IS  a  technical  name  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  is 
a  popular  phrase,  the  legal  terms  being  larceny  or 
robbery  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  burglary,  according 
to  the  circumstances. 

HOUSE  OP  COMMOITS.    See  Pahliambnt. 

HOUSE  OP  CORRECTION-,  a  jaU  which  is 
not  under  the  ordinary  charge  of  the  sheriff,  but  is 
governed  by  a  keeper ;  it  is  also  sometimes  called  a 
Bridewell.  These  houses  were  originally  intended 
for  the  detention  of  vagrants  and  convicted 
■persons,  and  compelling  these  to  work;  but  their 
purpose  is  now  extended  in  England.  Every 
county,  and  most  cities  and  towns,  must  have  one. 
The  persons  who  may  be  committed  to  them  are 
prisoners  convicted  of  felony,  or  misdemeanour; 
persons  committed  on  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony, 
or  of  misdemeanour ;  and  vagrants.  And  generally 
any  justice  may  commit  to  the  House  of  Correction 
persons  awaiting  their  trial,  and  persons  convicted 
of  small  offences.  The  prisoners  are  classified,  and 
the  regulations  are  generally  defined  by  4  Geo.  IV. 
c.  64,  5  and  6  WiU.  IV.  o.  38.  In  Scotland,  the 
regulation  of  prisons  is  transferred  to  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  7  and  8  Vict.  u.  34, 
14  and  15  Vict.  c.  27. 

HOUSE  OP  LORDS.    See  Pabliament. 

HOUSEBOTE,  in  English  Law,  the  right  which 
a  tenant  has  to  cut  wood  on  the  land  to  repair 
the  house,  often  called  Estovers. 

HOUSEBREAKING.    See  House. 
HOUSEBURNING,' a    crime    ia    Scotland, 
generally  called  Arson  in  England. 

HOUSE-DOVES,  in  the  Law  of  England,  are 
protected  like  domesticated  animals,  and  the  taking 
of  them  is  in  general  larceny ;  and  if  the  offence  of 
larceny  cannot  be  made  out,  then  a  magistrate  may 
inflict  a  penalty  of  £2,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  bird  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  23).  In  Scotland,  it 
is  also  theft  to  break  into  dove-cotes.  But  there  is 
no  summary  redress  for  the  lesser  offences. 

HOUSE-PLY  {Musca  domestica),  an  insect  too 
well  known  to  need  description,  and  remarkable  for 
its  extensive  distribution  both  in  the  Old  and  in 
the  New  World.  It  belongs  to  the  vast  dipterous 
family  Muscides.  The  maggots  live  in  moist  dung, 
no 


in  heaps  of  rotting  vegetables,  &c.  When  house-flies 
become  annoying,  various  expedients  are  resorted 
to  for  killing  them,  as  trapping  in  glasses  partially. 


Various  parts  of  House-Ply,  highly  magnified : 
Copied  from  Samuelson's  EarOtworm  and  Common  Mouae-Flif, 
a,  section  of  fly,  shewing  nervous  system;  6,  head  of  house- 
fly, shewing  the  compound  eyes,  and,  beneath,  the  proboscis;. 

c,  last  joint  cf  tarsus,  or  foot  of  fly,  with  hool£B  and  pads  ; 

d,  proboscis  of  house-fly ;  e,  portion  of  fringe  of  the  pad, 
to  shew  the  supposed  suclters ;  /,  leg  of  fly. 

filled  with  some  sweet  viscid  fluid,  or  by  pieces  of 
paper  covered  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  and  poison- 
ous substances.  Sweet  substances,  however,  attract 
flies  into  a  room,  so  that  the  benefit  of  fly-traps  is 
often  doubtful ;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
poisons  used  do  not  endanger  the  lives  of  children 
or  others.  Quassia  is  safe  enough  in  this  respect, 
and  very  fatal  to  flies. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  article 
DiPTEEA  concerning  the  power  which  many  insects^ 
possess  of  walking  on  perpendicular  walls,  ceilings, 
&c.,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that,  according  to 
the  observations  of  Mr  Hepworth,  who  has  carefuUy 
investigated  this  subject,  although  the  membranous 
discs  (piiMK)  on  the  foot  of  a  fly  are  incapable  of 
being  used  as  suckers,  yet  the  hairs  with  which 
they  are  thickly  beset,  are  terminated  by  minute 
discs,  which  probably  are  so  used.  At  the  same 
time,  these  minute  discs  appear  to  exude  a  liquid, 
not  viscid,  which  probably  serves  to  make  the 
adhesion  more  perfect. 

The  proboscis  of  the  H.  is  a  -  very  interesting 
microscopic  object.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  tongudeb  or  ligula,. 
the  upper  part  of  the  under  lip  {lajbium),  but  with 
this  are  combined  lancets  formed  of  the  metamor- 
phosed maxUl<e.  (Por  these,  see  Coleopteea.)  The 
lobes  of  the  ligula  are  much  enlarged  and  fleshy. 
They  are  surrounded  by  rough  hairs,  to  aid  in 
scrapiog  or  tearing  delicate  surfaces.  There  are 
many  rows  of  these  hairs  on  each  lobe.  In  using' 
its  proboscis  to  feed  on  dry  substances,  as  sugar, 
the  fly  moistens  them  with  a  liquid  which  may  be 
regarded  as  saliva,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  suctorial 
action.  To  aid  in  this  suctorial  action,  the  muscles 
of  the  lobes  of  the  ligula  are  disposed  in  a  spiral 
form.   ^ 

HOUSEHOLD  TROOPS  are  those  troops, 
whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign, 
and  to  guard  the  metropolis.  These  forces  com- 
prise three  regiments  of  cavalry — the  1st  and  2d 
Life-guards,  and  the  Royal  Horse-guards,  and  three 
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regiments  of  root-guards  (■whioli  include  seven 
battaJiona),  tlie  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and  Soots 
Eusilier  G-nards.  The  cost  of  tlieae  corps,  for  pay 
and  aUowances  only,  reaches  the  sum  of  £280,000  a 
year;  and  they  number  in  all  ranks  1317  cavalry 
and  6306  iafantry,  who  are  justly  held  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  British  army.  • 

HOUSE-LEEK  {Sempervivum),  a  genus  of  plants 


House-Leek  [Sen^ervimim  tectorvm). 

of  the  natural  order  Orassulaceoe,  having  a  calyx  of 
6 — ^20  sepals,  the  petals  equal. in  number, to  the 
sepals,  and  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  the 
leaves  generally  very,  succulent,  and  forming  close 
rosettes.  The  CoMMOKr  H.,  or  Cyphel  {S.  iectoram), 
called  I'ous  or  Fouets  ,in .  Scotland, ;  and  in  some 
countries  Jupiter's  Beard,  grows  wild  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Alps,  but  has  long  been  common  in  almost 
every  part  of  Europe,  ^[aated  on  walls,  roofs  of 
cottages,  &c.  It.  sends  up  leafy  flowering  stems 
of  6 — ^12  inches  in. height,  bearing  .^)ranphes  of  pale- 
red  star-Kke  flowers,  equaUy  curious  and  beautiful. 
The  leaves  cut  or  bruised,  and  applied  to  burns, 
afford  immediate  relief ;  as  they  do  also  in  stings  of 
bees  or  wasps ;  and  they  are  a  beneficial  application 
to  ulcers  and  ipflamed  sores.  They  were  formerly 
in  high  esteem  as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  and  an  edict  of  Charlemagne  contributed 
greatly,  to  the  extensive  distribution  of  the  plant. 
The  edict  is  in  these  words  :  M  haieat  quisque  supra 
domurn,  smrni  Jovip  hariam  (And  let  everybody  ha,ve 
the  Jupiter's  beard  on  his  house). — Other  species 
possess  similar  properties.  ,  S.  soboli/erum,  with 
yellowish-green  flowers,  is  very  frequently  planted 
on  walls  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  species, 
natives  of  the  sou,th  of  Europe,  Canary  Isles, 
&c.,  are  shrubby;  others  are  common  green- 
house plants. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KKEE  is  the  term  commonly 
applied  to  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bursa  or 
sac  that  intervenes  between  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
and  the  skin^ '  '  Housemaids  are  especially  liable 
to  it  from  their  r kneeling  on  hard,  dajnp  stones. 
It  causes  considerable  pam,  swelling,-  and  febrile 
disturbance.  The  only  disease  for  wMeh  it  can  be 
mistaken  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  joint ;  but  in  this 
disease,  the  patella  is  thrown  forwards,  and.. the 
swelling  is  at  the  sides,  while  in  housemaid's  knee, 
the  swelling  is  very  superficial,  and  is  in  front ,  of 
the  patella. 

The  treatment  consists  essentially  in  the  means 
usually  employed  to  combat  inflammation ;  viz.,  rest, 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  purgatives ;  if  suppuration 


take  jilace,  the  sac  must  be  freely  opened,  and  the 
pus  evacuated. 

HOUSB-KBNTS,  in  Scotland,  when  the  lease  is 
vprbal,  prescribe  in  three  years — i.  e.,  no  action  cau 
be  maintained  after  that  time  ;  but  in  England 
an  action  can  be  brought  within  six  years.  See 
Landlord  AND  TEtfiNT.  " 

HOU'SSA,  or,  according  to  Dr  Barth,  Hausa,  a 
district  ot  Africa,  in  Sudan,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
empire  of  S6koto  (q.  v.).  The  name,  however,  is 
used  to  designate  rather  the  race  inhabiting  the 
district,  and  the  lan^age  which  tllere  prevails, 
than  to  mark  any  distinct  political  division.  H. 
Proper  comprises  seven  states.  The  country  of  the 
H.  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants;,  lively, 
spirited,  and  industrious. — See  Barth's  Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa. 

HOU'STON,  a  city  in  Texas,  United  States, of 
America,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on 
Buffalo  Bayou,  45  miles, from  its  mouth  inGalvestort 
Bay,  and  80  miles  from  Ga.lveston.  It  has  iron 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  cotton-presses,  and 
exports  cotton,  cattle,  and  agricultural  products. 
Pop.  in  I860,  5000. 

.  HOUSTON;  Sam,  general  and  ex-president  of 
Texas,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  Co., 
Virginia,  March  2,  1793 ; .  enlisted  as  a  common 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812 ;  was.  chosen  ensign,  and 
fought  under  Jackson  with  a  courage  that  won  his 
lasting  friendship.  In  1823,  he  was  chosen  member 
of  congress,  and  in  1827,  governor  of  Tennessee.  In 
January  1829^  he  married  the  daughter,  of  an 
ex-governor ;  and  in  the  following  April,  for  reasons 
ueVer  made  public,  abandoned  wife,  country,  and 
civilisation,  was  adopted  as  a  son  W  the  chief  of 
the  Cherokee  nation^'  beyond  the  IVussissippi,  and 
was  formally  admitted  as  a  chief.  In  1832;  he  went 
to  Washington,  and  procured  the  removal  of  several 
United  States  Indian  agents,  on  charges  of  fraud,  but 
got  into  personal  diflSc\3ties  with  their  friends.  The 
Texan  war  offered  a  new  field  to  his  ambition.  H.  was 
made  commander-iii-chief. '  The  Americans  at  first 
sustained  some  severe  defeats,  and  H.  was  obliged 
to' retreat  before  the  Mexicans  under  Santa- Anna, 
for  nearly  300  miles,  but  suddenly  turning  on  hia 
pursuers,  H.  fought  the  remarkable  and  decisive 
,battle  of  Sa;i  Jaomto,  2l3t  April  1836,  at  one  blow 
aimihilated  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieved  the 
independence  of  Texas.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto 
was  elected  first  president  of  Texas,  and  re-elected 
in  1841,  and  on  the  annexatibn  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  in  1845,  sent  to  the  national  senate, 
where  he  remained  until  1859,  when  he  retired, 
and  was  elected  governor  of ,  Texas.  He  opposed 
secession,  but  retired  to  private  life  when,  he  found 
that  opposition  was  fruitless. 

HO'VBN,  or  distention  pf  the  rumen  or  first 
stomach  with  gas,  is  a  common  coiaplaint  among 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  results  from  the  eating  of 
food  to  which  the  animal  has  been  unaccustomed,, 
from  wet  clover  or  vetches,  or  froni'  any  easily 
fermentable  food.  EeUef  generally  follows  walking 
exercise,  friction  on  the  belly,  and  a  dose  of  any 
ordinary  stimulant,  which  for  a  cow  may  consist 
of  a  couple  of  ounces  of  turpentine,  whisky,  ether, 
or  gingei;,.to  which  should  also  be  added,  in  order 
to  clear  the  bowels  of  the  offending  food,  a  laxative,, 
such  as  a  pint  of,  oil  or  a  pound  of  salts.  A  fourth 
or  fifth  of ,  these  quantities  will  suffice  for  sheep.. 
The  introduction  of  the  probang,  with  the  small  end 
downwards,  allows  the  escape  of  gas  when  there  is 
little  food  in  the  stomach.  If  simple  remedies  fail, 
the  breathing  become  distressed,  and  the  animal 
stupid ;  the  gas  may  with  safety  be  allowed  to. 
escape  by  an  external  opening  made  at  a   point 
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intermediate  between  the  last  rib,  the  lumbar 
vertebrsB,  and  the  promiaenoe  of  the  haimoh,  either 
■with  a  canula  and  troohar,  or  a  large  pocket  or 
table  knife.  For  several  days  after  an  attack  of 
hoven,  the  digestive  organs  are  apt  to  be  easily 
deranged,  and  the  animal  must  have  soft  and 
digestible  food,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  simple 
laxative  medicine. 

HOWARD.     The  noble  House  of  H.  has  stood 
for  many  centuries  at   the  head  of  the   English 
nobility.     The  Howards  have  enjoyed  the  duke- 
dom of  Norfolk  since  the  middle  of  the  15th  c, 
and  have  contributed  to  the  annals  of  the  nation 
several  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  character 
both  in.  poHtics  and  in  literature.    Neither  Sir  W. 
Dugdale,  nor  Collins,  nor  Sir  Bernard  Burke  claims 
for  the  Howards  any  more  ancient  origin  than  Sir 
William  H.,  a  learned  Chief-justice  of  the  Conamon 
Pleas  under  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  though 
Dugdale  incidentally  mentions  a  tradition  that  their 
name  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  derived  either  from  an 
eminent  office  under  the  crown  before  the  Conquest, 
or  from  Hereward,  the  leader  of  those  forces  which 
for  a  time  defended  the  isle  of  Ely  so  valiantly 
against  William  the  Conqueror.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  oertaiu  that  Sir  John  H.,  the  grandson  of  the 
above-mentioned  judge,  was  not  o3y  admiral  and 
captain  of  the  king's  navy  in  the  north  of  England, 
but  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  in  which  county  he  held 
extensive   property,   which  was    subsequently  in- 
creased by  the  marriage  of  his  grandson,  Sir  Robert, 
with  the  co-heiress  of  the  ancient  and  nobleHouse  of 
Mowbray,  Dukes  of  Norfolk.    The  only  son  of  this 
union  was  Sir  John  H.,  one  of  the  leading  sup- 
porters of  the  House  of  York,  who,  having  gained 
early  distinction  in  the  Erench  wars  of  Henry  "VI., 
was  constituted  by  Edward  IV.  constable  of  the 
important  castle  of  Norwich,  and  sheriff  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.     He  subsequently  became  treasurer  of 
the  royal  household,  obtained  '  a  grant  of  the  whole 
benefit  that  should  accrue  to  the  king  by  coinage 
of  money  in  the  City  and  Tower  of  London,  and 
elsewhere  in  England ; '  and  further,  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Howard  and  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
We  find  him  in  1470  made  captain-general  of  the 
king's  forces  at  sea,  and  he  was  most  strenuous  in 
that  capacity  in  his  resistance  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.    Finally,  he  was  created  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  an  honorary  distinction  still  borne  by 
his  descendants,  and  in  1484  was  constituted  Lord 
Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine.    He 
fell  next  year,  however,  on  Bosworth  Field,  and, 
after  his  death,  his  honours   were   attainted,  as 
also  were  those  of  his  son  Thomas,  who  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Surrey.     The  latter,  however,  after 
suffering  three  years  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  own  and  his 
father's  attainders,  and  being  restored  to  his  honours 
accordingly,  became  distinguished  as  a  general,  and 
is  more  particularly  celebrated  in  history  for  his 
defeat  of  the  Scotch  at  Flodden  in  1513.    His  son 
Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  attainted  by 
Henry  VIII.,  though  afterwards  restored  in  blood, 
and  by  his   marriage   with   a  daughter   of   King 
Edward  IV.,  became  the  father  of  the  Ul-fated  and 
acoomphshed  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  execution  was 
the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  tyraimy  which  disgrace 
the  memory  of  Henry  VIII.    Eminent  as  a  states- 
man, a  warrior,  and  a  poet,  Surrey  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  :  '  Excellent  in  arts  and  in 
arms ;  a  man  of  learning,  a  genius,  and  a  hero ;  of 
a  generous  temper  and  a  refined  mind,  he  united 
all  the  gallantry  and  unbrokep  spirit  of  a  rude  age 
with  all  the  elegance  and  grace  of  a  polished  era. 
With  the  greatest  splendour  of  descent,  in  possession 
of  the  highest  honours  and  unbounded  wealth,  he 
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relaxed  not  Jjis  efforts  to  deserve  distinction  by  his 
personal  worth.  Conspicuous  in  the  rough  exercises 
of  tuts  and  of  tournaments,  and  oonunandiBg  armies 
with  sldll  and  bravery  in  expeditions  against  the 
Scots  under  his  father,  he  still  foimd  time,  at  a 
period  when  our  literature  was  rude  and  barbarous, 
t6  cultivate  his  mind  with  all  the  exquisite  spirit  of 
the  choicest  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  to  catch 
the  excellences  of  the  revived  muses  of  Italy,  and 
to  produce  in  his  own  language  compositions  which, 
in  simplicity,  perspicuity,  graceful  ornament,  and 
just  and  natural  thought,  exhibit  a  shining  contrast 
to  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  example 
which  his  successors  long  attempted  in  vain  to 
foUow.' 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  executed  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father,  on  whom  the  same  sentence 
had  been  passed,  when  the  death  of  the  royal  tyrant 
saved  him  from  the  block.  His  grandson,  Thomas, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  like  manner  suffered 
attainder,  and  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  for  high 
treason,  for  his  communication  witii  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  family  honours,  however,  were  again 
restored,  partly  by  James  I.,  to  his  grandson,  and 
partly  by  Charles  II.  to  his  greast-great-grandson, 
Thomas,  who  thus  became  eightii  duke,  and  whose 
cousin  and  successor,  Charles,  iiinfh  dufce,  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of  all 
the  honours  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
conferred  oiS  various  branches  of  the  ducal  House 
of  H. ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  one  or  other 
of  their  widespread  branches,  the  Howards  either 
have  enjoyed  within  the  last  three  centuries,  or  still 
enjoy,  the  earldoms  of  Carlisle,  Suffolk,  Berkshire, 
Northampton,  Arundel,  Wioklow,  Norwich,  and 
Effingham,  and  the  baronies  of  Bindon,  Howard 
de  Walden,  Howard  of  Castle  Rising,  and  Howard 
of  Effingham. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the 
ducal  House  of  Norfolk  is  one  whose  fate  it  has 
been,  beyond  all  others  among  the  English  nobility, 
to  find  its  name  interwoven  with  Sie  thread  of 
English  history,  and  not  rarely  in  colours  of  blood. 
The  accomplished  but  uiifortunate  Surrey,  and  his 
scarcely  less  unhappy  father,  Thomas  H. — whose 
head  was  only  saved  from  the  block  on  which  his 
son  so  nobly  suffered  by  the  death  of  the  eighth 
Henry — are  '  household  words'  in  the  pages  of 
Engli&h  history;  and  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
have  other  recollections  of  the  same  name  allied 
with  other  historical  events ;  while  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Pope,  will  not  have 
forgotten  how  tersdy  and  pointedly  he  typifies  the 
glory  of  ancestral  pedigrees  by 

'  AU  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.' 

Other  members  of  the  House  of  H.  have  gained 
a  place  in  the  pages  of  English  history.  Sir  Edward 
H,  K.C,  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Surrey,  was 
made  by  Henry  VEH.  the  king's  standard-bearer 
and  admiral  of  the  fieet,  in  which  capacity  he  lost 
his  life  in  boarding  a  French  vessel  off  Brest  in 
action  in  1513 ;  his  brother.  Sir  Edmund,  acted 
as  marshal  of  the  horse  at  Flodden ;  and  his  half - 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  H.,  was  attainted,  and  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  aspiring  to  the  hand  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  one 
of  whose  ill-fated  consorts  was  the  Lady  Catharine 
Howard, 

HOWARD,  John,  '  the  philanthropist,'  was  bom 
at  Hackney,  near  London,  about  1726.  From  his 
father,  who  had  been  engaged  in  trade,  H.  inherited 
a  considerable  fortune.    In  1756,  the  year  of  the 
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great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  ur^ed  by  motives  of 
benevolence,  as  well  as  of  curiosity,  lie  set  sail  for 
that  city.  On  this  voyage  his  vessel  was  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  he  was  carried  into  the 
interior,  when  he  suffered  impriaonment  for  some 
time.  The  hardships  which  ne  here  underwent, 
combined  with  the  Knowledge  of  prisons  and  the 
miseries  of  prison-life  which  he  acquired  as  a  county 
sheriff  in  1773  and  afterwards,  determined  him  in 
devoting  himself  to  prison  reform.  His  life  here- 
after is  but  a  chronide  of  hiB_  journeys  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continent,  in  which 
he  visited  the  pnnoipal  prisons  and  hospitals.  His 
chief  work  is  An  Account  of  the  Lazarettos  in 
Europe,  tkc,  witJi  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of 
tlie  Prisons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (1789). 
He  died  January  20,  1790,  at  Kherson,  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  from  having  caught  infection  from  a 
fevered  patient  for  whom  he  had  prescribed.  The 
fame  of  H.  is  pecuUar.  He  is  remembered  not 
so  much  for  his  talents  as  for  that  devotion  to 
his  suffering  feHow-men,  in  which  he  expended  his 
fortune  and  nis  life. 

HOWE,  Earl  (Riohaei)  Howe),  British  admiral, 
was  the  second  son  of  Emanuel  Sorope,  second 
yiscovmt  Howe  of  the  Irish  peerage.  He  was  bom 
in  1725,  and  educated  at  Eton.  Having  a  boyish 
passion  for  the  sea,  he  left  Eton  at  14,  and  went  to 
the  South  Seas  in  the  squadron  under  Anson.  He 
was  with  Admiral  Vernon  in  1745,  and«t  the  time 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  being  in  command  of  the 
Baltimore  sloop,  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Port 
William.  He  also,  with  another  vessel,  beat  off  two 
French  ships  conveyiiig  troops  and  ammunition  to 
the  Pretender,  for  which  he  was  made  post-captaiii. 
In  1755,  his  ship,  the  SrmUrlc,  captured  the  Aldde, 
a  French  64  off  Newfoundland.  He  next  served 
under  Sir  E.  Hawke  in  the  expedition  against 
Roohefort.  He  was  ordered  to  attack  the  fort  on 
the  isle  of  Aix  with  his  ship  the  Magnanime,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  after  an  hour's  cannonade, 
•  and  achieved  the  only  material  success  wluoh 
attended  the  expedition.  He  was  commodore  of 
the  squadron  which  sailed  in  1758  for  St  Malo.  The 
troops  were  landed  and  re-embarked  without  loss, 
after  destroying  all  the  magazines  and  shipping  in 
the  port,  to  the  number  of  120  sail.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  Cherbourg.  Nearly  200  pieces  of  iron 
cannon  and  mortazs  were  here  rendered  unservice- 
able; the  brass  cannon  were  brought  to  England; 
the  celebrated  basin  was  destroyed,  and  27  ships 
and  vessels  were  burned  or  sunk.  A  second  attack 
upon  St  Malo  was  less  successful.  The  Ftenoh 
troops  assembled  in  force  at  the  Bay  of  St  Cas, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  intrepidity  of  H.,  who  went 
in  his  own  barge  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  that  the  re-embarkation  of  the  rear-guard  was 
effected,  with  great  loss  of  life.  In  1758,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Insh  title  of  viscount  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  brigadier-general,  who  was  killed 
before  Tioonderago.  He  took  part  in  the  defeat  of 
the  fleet  under  the  Marquis  de  Conflans,  and 
'  captured  the  Hero,  74  guns.  In  1760,  he  was  made 
colonel  of.  the  Chatham  division  of  marines,  and 
afterwards  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  In  1776,  he  commanded  a  fleet  on  the 
American  coast,  when  the  conquest  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia,  and  every  settlement 
within  the  reach  of  a  naval  force,  testified  to  his 
bMU  and  energy.  In  1778,  he  defended  the  American 
coast  against  a  superior  naval  force  under  D'Estaing. 
He  was  made  a  viscount  of  Great  Britain  in  1782, 
and  sent  out  wilih  a  fleet  to  relieve  Gibraltar.  He 
succeeded  in  disembarking  troops,  ammimition,  and 
supplies,  and  then  offered  batfle  to  the  combined 
fleets  of    Prance   and   Spain,  which  declined   an 


engagement.  He  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1783,  and  received  an  English  earldom 
in  1788.  When  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1793, 
he  took  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and 
next  year  gained  the  victory  which  will  long  be 
known  as  that  of  '  the  glorious  first  of  June.'  The 
French  fleet  consisted  of  26  ships  of  the  line,  and 
the  English  of  25.  H.,  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Queen 
Gharlotte,  engaged  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  off  Ushant, 
the  French  admiral,  who  in  less  than  an  hour 
crowded  all  the  sail  he  could  carry,  followed  by  as 
many  of  his  ships  as  could  get  away.  The  English 
captured  two  ships  of  eighty  gims,  and  four  seventy- 
fours  ;  another  seventy-four  sank  immediately  after 
she  was  taken  possession  of.  London  was  illumin- 
ated three  nights  in  honour  of  the  -tiotory.  The 
thanks  of  parliament  were  voted  to  Howe.  George 
III.  visited  him  on  board  the  Queen  Gharlotte,  gave 
him  a  sword,  and  made  liim  a  Knight  of  the  Gjtrter. 
His  last  service  was  in  bringing  back  the  mutinous 
seamen  at  Portsmouth  to  their  duty  in  1797.  He 
died  August  5,  1799,  aged  74,  leaving  a  name  high 
in  the  rdle  of  English  naval  worthies. 

HOWE,  John,  who  has  been  called  the  Platonic 
Pwmtan,  was  born  17th  May  1630,  at  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  to  the  living  of  which  parish  his 
father  had  been  presented  by  Laud.  He  studied 
both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  after  preaching 
for  some  time  at  fl'iuwick,  in  Lancashire,  and  Great 
Torxington,  in  Devonshire,  he  was  appointed  domestic 
chaplain  to  Cromwell  in  1656,  in  which  difficult 
situation  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  win  praise 
even  from  the  enemies  of  his  party.  At  the  Restor- 
ation, he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  the  position 
he  had  held  during  the  Commonwealth  made  hiTn 
an  object  of  close  su^icion  to  the  government.  The 
Act  of  Umformity,  however,  ejected  him  from  his 
parish,  24th  August  1662,  and  he  wandered  about 
preaching  in  secret  till  1671,  when  he  was  invited 
by  Lord  Massarene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  in  Ireland, 
to  become  his  domestic  chaplain.  Eifjoying  there 
the  friendship  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  and 
liberty  to  preach  in  aU  the  churches  imder  his 
juiisdSotion,  he  wrote  his  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal, 
and  began  his  greatest  work,  T/ie  Good  Man  the 
Living  Temple  of  God  (1676 — 1702),  which  occupies 
one  of  the  highest  places  in  Puritan  theology.  In 
1675,  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  dissenting 
congregation  in  Silver  Street,  London,  and  went 
thilier  in  the  beginning  of  1676.  In  1677  he 
published,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Boyle,  The  Ream- 
calableness  of  God's  Prescience  of  Vie  Sins  of  Men 
with  the  Wisdom  of  Sis  Counsels  and  Exiiortations; 
in  1681,  Tltotigh^ulness  for  the  Morrow;  in  1682, 
Self -dedication ;  in  1683,  Union  among  Protestants  j 
and  in  1684,  The  Sedeemei's  Tears  wept  over  Lost 
Souls.  In  1685,  he  was  invited  by  Lord  Wharton 
to  travel  with  him  on  the  con-nnent;  and  after 
visiting  the  principal  cities,  he  resolved,  owing  to 
the  state  of  England,  to  settle  for  a  time  at  IJtrecht, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  several  interviews  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1687,  the  DedaraMonfor 
Liberty  of  Oonsdence  induced  him  to  return  to 
England,  and  at  the  Revolution  next  year  he  headed 
the  deputation  of  dissenting  clergymen  when  they 
brought  their  address  to  the  throne.  Besides 
smaller  works,  he  pubhshed,  in  1693,  Carnality  of 
Religious  ContmUon;  in  1694—1695,  several  treatises 
on  the  Trinity;  in  1699,  The  Redeema's  Dominion 
over  the  Invisible  World;  and  he  contiaued  writing 
till  1705,  when  he  published  Patience  in  Expectation 
of  Future  Blessedness.  He  died  2d  April  1706. — See 
Henry  Rogers's  Life  and  Cliarader  of  John  Howe, 
with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings. 

HOWE,  Samuel  Geidlet,  M.D.,  an  American 
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physician,  was  torn  at  Boston,  November  10,  1801, 
and  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
Brown  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1821. 
He  then  studied  medicine.  Being  an  adroirer  of 
Lord  Byron,  he  wished  to  join  hmi  in  aiding  the 
Greek  revolution,  and  embarked  from  Boston  for 
Greece  in  1824;  volunteered  as  a  surgeon;  served 
two  years  as  a  guerrilla ;  organised  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Greek  army,  and  was  appointed  >  its  chief. 
The  Greeks  were  suffering  for  supplies,  and  even 
for  food ;  and  he  went  to  America,  and  raised  large 
contributions.  Returning  with  food,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  he  formed  the  colony  of  Corinth,  in  which 
he  filled  all  oflBces,  from  governor  to  constable. 
Taken  down  with  the  swamp-fever  in  1830,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and 
in  1832  returned  to  the  United  States.  Having 
become  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  he 
was  sent  to  Europe,  to  examine  the  best  institu- 
tions, but  volunteered  in  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  spent  six  weeks  in  a  Prussian  prison.  On 
his  return,  the  Massachusetts  Lastitution  for  the 
Blind  was  established,  and  placed  under  his 
management,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained. 
He  has  also  established  a  school  for  idiots,  and 
in  1828  published  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Oreek 
Meeolution. 

HOWITT,  William  ani>  Mart,  two  English 
authors  that  may  most  properly  be  treated  to- 
gether. William  H.  was  born  in  1795  at  Heanor,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  was  educated  at  various  schools 
in  coimection  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which 
persuasion  his  family  belonged.  In  his  youth,  he  was 
fond  of  outdoor  sports,  and  he  celebrated  in  verse 
the  scenery  with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  1823, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Botham,  a  lady  of  literary 
taste  and  acquirements,  and  whose  fainily,  like  his 
own,  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism. 
The  Forest  Minstrel,  with  their  joint  names  on  the 
title-page,  was  published  during  the  year  in  which 
they  were  married.  For  three  or  four  years  there- 
after, they  employed  themselves  in  contributions  to 
annuals  and  magazines,  and  in  1827  a  selection  from 
these  fugitive  pieces  appeared  under  the  title  of 
The  Desolation  of  Eyam.  From  this  date  up  till 
1837,  William  H.  wrote  TJie  Book  of  the  Seasons, 
Popular  History  of  Priestcraft,  and  Tales  of  the 
Pantika.  During  the  same  period,  Mary  H.  pro- 
duced The  Seven  Temptations,  and  a  country  novel 
entitled  Wood-JJeigldon.  In  1837,  William  and  Mary 
H.  removed  to  Esher,  in  Surrey,  and  at  that  place 
William  H.  wrote  Sural  Life  in  England,  Colonisa- 
tion and  Christianity,  Boy's  Country  Book,  and  Visits 
to  Eemarkable  Places,  first  series.  Mary  H.  at  the 
same  time  employed  herself  in  writing  Tales  for 
Children,  many  of  which  are  popular.  In  1840, 
WiUiam  H,  with  his  wife  and  family,  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  they  resided  two  years.  The 
influence  of  this  residence  has  been  visible  on  both. 
Attracted  by  the  richness  of  Scandinavian  Hterature, 
Mary  H.  made  herself  mistress  of  the  northern 
languages,  and  translated  the  works  of  Miss  Bremer 
and  Hans  C.  Andersen.  These  translations  appeared 
between  1844  and  1852.  William  H.  was  also  busy 
during  the  same  period.  He  wrote  and  translated 
novels ;  he  published  a  political  work,  entitled  The 
Aristocracy  of  England ;  and  he  gave  to  the  world, 
in  two  volumes,'  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
British  Poits,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular 
of  his  works.  In  1852,  he  went  to  AustraKa,  where 
he  remained  two  years,  writing  during  his  stay  A 
Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Australia;  and 
since  his  return  he  has  published  a  work,  in  two 
volumes,  entitled  Law,  Labour,  and  Gold,  or  Two 
Years  in  Victoria,  vnih  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 
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HOWITZERS  are  guns  which  came  into  use 
early  in  the  history  of  field-artillery,  as  pbrtable 
instriunents  for  discharging  shell  into  a  /hostile 
force.  As,  for  this  purpose,  no  great  range  was 
necessary,  a  small  charge  of  powder  sufficed;  and 
the  howitzer  could  be  made,  in  proportion ,  to  its 
large  bore,  extremely  light.  It  combines  in  some 
degree  the  accuracy  of  a  cannon  with  the  calibre 
of  a  mortar;  and  while  equally  effective  at  short 
ranges,  is  far  more  portable  than  either.  That  the 
powder,  on  its  expansion,  may  act  with  full  force 
on  the  shell,  it  is  confined  in  a  hemispherical  cham- 
ber of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of  the  bore, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  completely  closed  by  the 
shell  when  rammed  home.  The  Coehom  howitzer, 
much  used  in  India  for  mountain-service,  is  a  small 
gim,  light  enough  to  be  borne  by  a  horse  up  hilly 
defiles,  &c. 

HOWLER,    HOWLING    MONKEY,    or 

STENTOR  (Mycetes),  Alouatte  of   the  French,  a 

fenus  of  American  monkeys,  remarkable  for  the 
ilatation  of  the  Hyoid  (q.  v.)  bone  into  a  hollow 
dnmi,  which  communicates  with  the  larynx,  makes 
a  conspicuous  external  swelling  of  the  throat,  and 
gives  prodigious  power  to  the  voice,  enabhng  thes& 
animals  to  emit  hideous  sounds,  which  are  heard 
miles  away,  and  to  which  all  their  names  refer. 
They  hve  chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
take  extraordinary  leaps  from  one  to  another,  taking 
hold  by  the  tail  as  readily  as  by  the  hands,  and 
often  swinging  by  it  alone.  They  are  gregarious, 
and  unite  their  voices  in  concert,  so  as  to  produce  a 
most  deafening  noise.  The  monkeys  of  this  genus 
are  regarded  as  in  their  low  intelligence  and  their 
fierceness  of  disposition  American  representatives 
of  the  baboons,  whilst  in  many  of  their  habits 
they  more  nearly  accord  with  the  gibbons  of  the 


Howfing  Monkey  {Mycetes  ursimus). 

Old  World.  They  inhabit  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  South  America.  They  are  the  largest  morJieys- 
in  the  New  World.    There  are  not  many  species. 

HOWTH,  a  small  peninsula  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  forms  the  "north  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  and  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  about 
two  miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  2600  acres. 
H.  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  and 
narrow  isthmus,  and  its  insular  appearance  greatly 
enhances  the  picturesque  effect  of  Dublin  Bay. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  differing  little,  if  at  aU,  from 
the  sloop  or  smack.  Its  ordinary  employment  is  in 
carrying  goods  or  passengers  coastwise  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  particularly  in  inlets,  &o.„ 
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where   longer   lighters   and    other   vessels    could 
manoeuvre  only  mth  difficulty. 

HOY,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Ues  south-west 
from  Pomona,  or  the  Mainland,  from'  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  passage  about  2  miles  in  width.  It  is 
14  miles  long,  and  6  miles  broad,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion ia  aU  of  about  324.  Unlike  the  most  of  the 
islands  of  its  group.  Hoy  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  with  precipitous  oHffs  1000  feet  in  height  front- 
ing the  west ;  the  highest  eminence.  Wart  HiU,  is 
1555  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  in  the  south  the 
harbour  of  Long  Hope,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  defended  by  a  fort  and  two  marteUo 
towers.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  island  are  the 
Dwarfie  Stone,  a  block  of  sandstone,  22  feet  long, 
17  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high.  One  end  of  it  has 
been  hollowed  out  by  iron  tools,  the  marks  of  which 
are  still  visible,  and  a  kind  of  apartment  formed.  In 
the  south-west  of  the  island  is  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy, 
a  pillar  of  rook  300  feet  in  height. 

HO'YA,a  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order 
Ascl^iadace(x,  having  a  5-oleft  wheel-shaped  corolla, 
and  a  5-leaved  spreading  fleshy,  corona.  Some  of  the 
species  are  common  in  hothouses,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  their  flowers,  they  ai-e  called  Wax- 
plants. 

HUAHBI'N:^,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Society 
Islands  (q.  v.). 

HXJALLA'G-A,  a  liver  of  Peru,  rises  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Andes,  near  lat.  11°  S.,  at  an  elevation 
of  13,200  feet  above  the  sea.  After  a,  northerly 
course  of  about  500  miles,  duruig  which  it  presents 
many  considerable  falls,  it  enters  the  Amazon. 

HUAMA'STGrA,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the  department 
t)f  Ayaeuoho,  stands  on  an  affluent  of  the  Apurimao. 
It  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1539,  on  the  route 
between  the  old  and  new  capitals  of  the  country, 
Cuzoo  and  Lima.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
15,000,  with  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  Near 
H.,  in  1824,  was  completed  the  independence  of 
Spanish  America,  by  the  decisive  victory  of  General 
Sucrg. 

HUA'NAOA,  or  GUANAOO  {Auchmia 
Huanaca ;  see  Auchenia),  a  species  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  llama  and  alpaca,  of  both  of  which 
some  naturalists  suppose  it  to  be  the  wild  original. 
It  is  found  not  only  on  the  Andes,  but  throughout 
great  part  of  Patagonia.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  the  ears  and  hind-legs  gray.  It  generally 
lives  in  herds  of  ten  to  forty,  and  is  very  quick- 
sighted  and  wary;  although  such  is  the  strength  of 
its  curiosity,  that  hunters  attract  the  herds  within 
easy  reach  of  their  rifles  by  lying  down  on  the 
ground,  and  kicking  their  feet  in  the  air.  Like  its 
congeners,  the  H.  is  extremdy  sure-footed  on  rocky 
ground. 

HUAKCAVELrCA,  a  town  of  Peru,  about  80 
miles  to  the  west-north-west  of  Huamanga,  stands, 
at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
east  declivity  of  the  Andes.  Its  inhabitants,  said 
to  be  about  8000  in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  working  of  the  neighbouring  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  quicksilver. 

HUA'NUCO,  a  town  of  Peru,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Huallaga  (q.  v.),  which  bears  its  own  name,  is 
situated  on  the  east  declivity  of  the  Andes,  at  a 
distance  of  180  miles  to  tiie  north-nprth-east  of 
Lima.  It.  contains  4500  iniabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  plapes  in  the  country. 

HUAEA'Z,  or  HUAEAS,  a  smaU  town  of 
.  Peru,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Andes,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Santa,  ^  160  nules  south-east  of 
the  seaport  of  Truxillo.  .  Pop.  5000. 


HUBBE,  PEAiffOis,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bom 
at  Geneva,  July  2,  1750.  At  an  early  age  he  lost 
his  eyesight,  and  some  years  after  this,  married  a 
Mademoiselle  Lullii^  by  whose  assistance,  and  that 
of  an  intelligent  domestic,  named  Bxiruens,  he  made 
a  vast  variety  of  original  and  important  observations 
on  the  habits  of  bees,  which  md  much  to  correct 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  previous  writers. 
H.'s  first  work  was  entitled  Lettrea  d,  Oh.  Bonnet 
(1792).  It  w;as  reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  m  1814, 
under  the  title  of  NouveUes  Observations  sur  les 
Aheillea.  In  his  latter  years,  H.  derived  important 
aid  in  his  studies  fron  his  son  Pierre  (born  1777, 
died  1840),  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the 
Habits  of  Ants,  and  of  several  able  memoirs  relat- 
ing to  Zoology  and  Meteorology,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Mem.  Soc.  Genfeve,  between  the  years 
1821  and  1830.  H.  died  at  Lausanne,  21st  December 
1831. 

HTJBNEB,  EuD.  Jul.  Benmo,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  the  modem  German  school,  was 
bom  at  Oels,  in  Silesia,  in  1806,  and  first  attracted 
attention  by  his  picture  of  'Kuth  and  Boaz.'  In 
1839,  he  settled  at  Dresden,  where  he  has  been  a 
professor  since  1841.  His  principal  productions  are 
— '  Samson  overthrowing  the  Pillars  of  the  Temple,' 
'The  Departure  of  Naomi,'  'Christ  and  the 
Evangelists,'  'Job  and  his  Friends,'  'The  Lovers 
of  the  Canticles,'  '  Happiness  and  Sleep,'  '  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  People,'  '  The  Ksherman '  (from 
the  baUad  of  Goethe),,  and  '  The  Golden  Age.'  H. 
belongsi  as  the  character  of  his  works  shews,  to  the 
great  historic  and  reliOTOus  school  of  German  art, 
whose  principal  seat  is  Dusseldori. 

HUC,  EvAHiSTE  Ebgis,  a  distinguished  mission- 
ary and  traveller,  was  born  at  Toulouse,  August  1, 
1813.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
about  his  24th  year  he  .entered  the  missionary 
congregation  of  the  Lazarist  .^Fathers,  and  received 
holy  orders  at  Paris  in  the  year  1839.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  ordination,  he  joined  the  ■ 
missionary  expedition  of  his  order  to  China.  After 
he  had  spent  abput  three  years  of  missionary  life  in 
the  northern  districts  of  China,  the  new  apostolic 
vicariate  of  Mongolia  was  founded,  and  H,  in  com- 
pany with  a  priest  of  the  same  congregation,  Pdre 
Gabet,  and  a  single  native  Chinese  convert,  under- 
took to  explore  the  new  district,  and  to  ascertain, 
for  the  guidance,  of-  the  mission,  its  extent  and  its 
missionary  capabilities.  After  a  few  months'  study 
of  the  Tartar  dialects,  they  set  out  from  the 
missionary  station,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  called 
Si- wang,,  towards  the  close  of  1844;  and  after  a 
journey  of  excessive  hardship  over  the  high  table- 
lands of  Tartary,  they  took  up  their  quarters  for 
some  months  in  one  of  the  Lamaseries,  or  Tartar 
monasteries.  Having  here  become  familiarised  in 
some  degree  with  the  Tibetan  language,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  way,  in  ^nuaiy  1846,  to 
H'lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Lama ;  but  scarcely  had  they  settled  in 
that  city,  when  an  order  for  their  immediate  expul- 
sion from  the  country  was  obtained  from  the  Lama 
by  the  Chinese  resident  in  H'lassa.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  choose  tieir  own  route  homewards, 
but  having  been  put  in  charge  of  a  Chinese  escort, 
were  carried  back  a  journey  of  nearly  2000  miles  to 
the  extreme  south,  and  arrived  in  October  1846 
at  Macao,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  tedious 
trial  by  the  Chinese  tribunals.  In  the  end,  they 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  missionary  station 
of  Si-wang,  from  which  they  had  originally  taken 
their  departure.  H.'s  health  having  been  com- 
pletely broken  down,  he  sailed  from  Macao  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1849,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
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the  same  year  reacted  Ha  native  city  of  Toulouse. 
In  tlie  following  year  lie  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  published  Souvenirs  d!wn  Yoyage  dans  la  Tar- 
tarie,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Chine  pendant  les  Annies  1844 
—1846  (2  vols.  Paris,  1852).  This  was  followed,  in 
1854,  by  a  similar  record  of  his  Chinese  experience 
(L'Empire  Chinds,  2  vols.  3d  edit.  185Y) ;  and  in 
1857  by  an  elaborate  historical  work  on  Chris- 
tianity in  China  {Le  Christianisme  en  Ohine).  All 
these  works  have  been  translated  into  Enghsh  and 
most  other  European  languages.  The  strangeness 
of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  book 
on  Tibet  provoked  some  degree  of  incredulity  in 
certain  quarters ;  but  Captain  Blakiston,  the  latest 
traveller  in  the  same  regions,  which  have  hitherto 
been  almost  a  terra  incognita  for  Europeans,  bears 
unhesitating  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  P6re  Hue's 
narrative  and  description. 

During  his  latter  yeajs,  Pere  Hue,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  more  freely  to  his  Kterary  occupa- 
tions, withdrew  from  the  Lazarist  congregation. 
His  health,  however,  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  Tibetan  expedition,  and  he  died  in 
Pans  March  31,  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  46. 

HU'CBIABACK,  a  very  coarse  kind  of  linen- 
cloth,  figured  somewhat  like  damask ;  it  is  usually 
employed  for  common  toweUing. 

HtJ'DDERSFIELD,aparliamentaiy  borough  and 
important  manufacturing  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  on  an  acclivity  rising 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cohie,  16  miles  south-west 
of  Leeds,  and  about  25  miles  nqrth-east  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  remarkably  regular,  is  well  bmlt  and 
drained,  and  very  healthy.  Upon  the  Hohne  and 
the  Colne,  which  unite  in  the  town,  numerous  mills 
have  been  erected  fbr  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
fabrics,  and  for  fulling  and  washing  the  goods  manu- 
factured. H.  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  district  rich 
in  coal,  and  its  natural  advantages  are  enhanced 
through  its  direct  connection  vnth  the  principal 
seats  of  manufacture  in  the  north  of  England,  by 
means  of  the  London  and  North-Westem,  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  railways.  Among  its  churches,  several 
are  noteworthy  in  an  architectural  view.  It  has 
a  proprietary  college,  now  in  connection  with  the 
London  University ;  a  coUegiate  school,  and  many 
other  educational  institutions ;  a  circular  cloth-hall, 
2640  feet  in  circumference,  attended  by  upwards 
of  600  cloth-merchants  each  market-day  (Tuesday 
and  Friday) ;  an  infirmary;  and  in  the  vicinity  the 
Lockwood  Spa  Baths,  where  the  water  is  strongly 
sulphureous.  H.  is  the  chief  seat  in  the  north 
of  England  of  what  is  called  the  'fancy  trade,' 
comprising  shawls,  waistcoatings,  flushings,  &c.,  of 
the  most  elegant  patterns  and  the  finest  fabric  ;  it 
also  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  narrow 
and  broad  woollen  fabrics,  kerseymeres,  serges,  and 
cords.  It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Mersey 
and  the  Humber.  The  parliamentary  borough  sends 
one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop. 
(1861)  34,874. 

HUDSOW,  Geohge,  English  railway  director 
and  speculator,  was  bom  in  1800,  and  apprenticed 
to  a  Jinrai-draper  in  the  city  of  York,  where  he 
subsequently  carried  on  business  for  himself.  He 
took  an  early  share  in  railway  speculation,  and  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  North  Midland  Company. 
His  plans  of  management  were  carried  out,  schemes 
of  railway  annexation  and  extension  were  under- 
taken, embarrassed  Hues  were  relieved,  and  rivals 
were  subdued.  He  was  elevated  into  the  dictator- 
ship of  railway  speculation ;  everything  he  touched 
turned  into  gold;  and  H.  was  everywhere  known  as 
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'the  Railway  King.'  The  shares  of  the  lines  with 
which  he  consented  to  become  connected  went  up, 
and  he  was  said  to  have  made  £100,000  in  one  day. 
He  bought  large  estates ;  was  three  times  elected 
lord  mayor  of  York ;  was  sent  to  parliament  by  the 
electors  of  Sunderland ;  and  found  Ms  acquaintance 
courted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  When  the 
railway  mania  was  at  its  height,  a  statue  to  H.  was 
proposed;  and  names  were  put  down  for  £25,000; 
but  before  the  money  could  be  collected,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  '  Railway  King '  was  on  the  wane.  His 
connection  with  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  led 
to  some  exposures.  The  accounts  had  been  '  cooked ; ' 
matters  had  been '  made  pleasant ; '  and  dividends  had 
been  paid  out  of  capital.  Suspicions  were  excited 
in  regard  to  his  direction  of  other  companies,  shares 
fell,  the  bubble  burst,  the  railway  monarch  was 
deposed,  and  encountered  nothing  but  invective 
from  quarters  which  had  pursued  him  with  adulation. 
Every  board-room  was  closed  against  him,  and  his 
suddenly  acquired  gains  were  dmost  swept  away. 
The  constituency  of  Sunderland,  however,  continued 
to  elect  him  as  their  representative  until  March 
1859.  He  has  since  resided  abroad,  in  comparatively 
narrow  circumstances. 

HUDSON,  Henky,  a  distinguished  navigator. 
Hia  early  history  is  unknown.  He  undertook  his 
first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passage 
in  1607,  in  a  small  vessel  with  ten  sailors,  but  failed 
in  this  attempt.  In  his  second  voyage  in  1608,  he 
reached  Nova  Zembla.  He  undertook  a  third  voyage 
in  1609  from  Amsterdam,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Giving  up  all  hope  of 
finding  a  north-east  passage,  he  sailed  for  Davis' 
Strait,  but  came  upon  the  American  continent 
about  44°  N.  lat.,  and,  steering  southwards,  dis- 
covered the  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  bears 
his  name.  He  sailed  upon  his  last  voyage  jn  April 
1610,  with  23  sailors,  and  reached  Greenland  in  June. 
Steering  westward,  he  discovered  the  strait  now 
known  as  Hudson's  Strait,  and  passed  through  it, 
and  entered  the  great  bay,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Although  very  insufficiently 
supplied  with  provisions,  he  adopted  the  resolution 
of  wintering  in  these  desolate  regions,  in  order  to 
prosecute  his  discoveries  further  in  the  following 
spring.  He  proceeded  to  carry  this  design  into 
execution,  but  his  provisions  became  ~  so  much 
exhausted,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
returning.  An  incautious  utterance  of  his  opinion, 
that  in  the  destitute  condition  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  some  of 
his  people  behind,  led  to  his  death.  The  sailors 
mutinied,  and  placed  him,  with  his  son  and  some 
others  who  adhered  to  hiTn,  in  a  small  boat,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  and  of  the  savages.  His  fate 
was  revealed  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  An 
expedition  was  sent  from  England  in  quest  of  him, 
but  no  trace  of  him  or  of  his  companions  in 
misfortune  was  ever  discovered. 

HUDSON,  Snt  James,  K.C.B.,  diplomatist,  is 
the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gentleman,  and  was  bom 
in  London  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Westminster,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Paris 
and  Rome.  He  was  made  private  secretary  to 
WilUam  IV. ;  and  after  the  king's  death,  entered 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  became  Secretary  of 
Legation  at  Washington  in  1838,  at  the  Hague  in 
1843,  and  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1845.  In  1850,  he 
was  appointed  minister  at  Rio,  but  was  transferred 
to  Florence  in  1891,  and  to  Turin,  January  1852. 
Hia  counsels  exercised  great  influence  over  the 
Sardinian  government;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  that  country  and  England, 
the  accesaiou  of  Sardinia  to  the  treaty  of  affiMice 
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between  England  and  France  against  Euaaia,  and 
the  despatch  of  a  Sardinian  army  to  the  Cnmea, 
were  aervioea  which  procured  for  him  the  dignity 
of  K.  0.  B.  The  long  train  of  stirring  eventa  that 
resulted  in  the  united  and  independent  kingdom 
of  Italy,  demanded  the  watchfal  vigilanoe,  and 
sometimes  the  active  interference,  of  the  British 
minister  (now  ambassador)  at  the  court  of  Turin. 
H.  has  never  forgotten  that  he  is  the  minister  and 
representative  of  a  constitutional  government,  which 
sympathises  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  for 
national  independence,  and  which  has  therefore  the 
privilege  to  warn  exiA  counsel  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mate. His  diplomatic  course  has  not  escaped  the 
animadversion  of  the  partisans  of  things  as  they 
were;  but  it  has  commanded  the  approbation  of  the 
vast  majority  of  hia  countrymen. 

HU'DSON,  a  city  of  New  York,  United  States, 
America,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at 
the  head  of  ship  navigation,  116  nulea  north  of  New 
York,  and  29  imles  south  of  Albany.  It  is  a  beauti- 
fully situated  and  well-built  city,  is  a  port  of  entry, 
and  formerly  had  a  large  amount  of  shipping  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  and  the  whale-fisheries.  It  is  now 
chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  clothing, 
and  in  the  export  of  agricultural  staples.  It  has 
a  fine  court-house,  eleven  ehurches,  public  library, 
orphan  asylum,  and  three  newspaper-offices.  Fop. 
in  I860,  7262. 

HUDSON,  a  river  in'New  York,  United  States, 
America,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
portant in  America.  It  rises  in  the  Adirondac 
mountains,  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  head-stoeams  are  the  outlets  of  many  mountain 
lakes,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  state.  At 
Glenn's  Falls,  it  has  a  fall  of  50  feet,  and  soon  after, 
taking  a  southerly  course,  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  to  its  mouth,  at  New  York  city.  At  Troy,  151 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide,  and 
becomes  a  broad  deep  river,  having  a  width  of  from 
300  to  700  yards,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
river  steam-boats,  and  for  ships  to  Hudson,  116 
mEes.  At  Newburg,  61  nulea  from  New  York, 
the  river  enters  the  highlands,  which  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  1200—1600  feet. 
Here  the  scenery  is  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur, 
and  is  admired  by  all  teavellera.  Severju  of  the 
heights  are  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  fortifications, 
buut  to  prevent  the  passage  of  British  ships  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  Here  was  the  scene  of 
Arnold's  treason,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andr^. 
Emerging  from  the  highlands,  the  river  widens  into 
a  broad  expanse  called  the  Tappan  Zee.  Below, 
on  the  west  bank,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  rises 
an  almost  straight  and  perpendicular  wall  of  trap 
rock,  from  the  river's  brink,  to  a  height  of  300 
to  500  feet,  called  the  PaHisadea,  extending  15  miles 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  river  is  here  from  one  to  two  miles  wide, 
and  here  it  falls  into  New  York  Bay.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Hoosic,  Mohawk,  WalkiU,  and 
Croton.  The  steam-boats  which  ply  on  the  H. 
are  among  the  finest  and  fastest  in  the  world. 
Some  are  more  than  400  feet  long,  are  fitted  up 
with  great  luxury,  and  attain  a  speed  of  23  to  2i4 
miles  an  hour.  _  The  Hudson  River  KaUway  runs 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  east  bank, 
to  Albany.  By  this  river,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  and 
several  railways,  New  York  is  connected  with  the 
great  lakes  and  the  west.  The  river  is  named 
bom  the  English  navigator  who  discovered  it,  1609. 
The  first  successful  experiment  in  steam-boat  navi- 

fation  was  made  on  this  river  by  Eobert  Fulton  in 
807. 


HUDSON'S  BAY,  a  spacious  gulf  in  the  north- 
east section  of  the  American  continent,  may  be 
regarded  aa  an  arm  at  once  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  communicates  by  means  of  a  strait,  which, 
besides  being  solidly  bridged  for  about  ten  months 
of  the  year,  ia  beset,  even  during  its  brief  period 
of  navigation,  by  detached  floes  and  bergs  of  ice. 
The  eastern  portion  of  this  outlet  is  broken  up 
into  two  branches,  offsets  of  Davis'  Strait,  the  more 
northerly  bearing  the  name  of  Frobisher,  and  the 
more  southerly  that  of  Hudson.  It  is  fully  400 
nulea  long,  and  averages  at  least  100  miles  in  width. 
With  the  Arctic  Sea,  again,  H.  B.  is  connected  by 
channels,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
lowness  of  their  latitude,  have  proved  far  less 
practicable  than  the  Arctic  Sea  itself,  never  having 
been  navigated  throughout;  but  it  is  only  within 
these  twenty-five  years  that  this  hopeless  result  has 
been  definitively  accepted  by  the  w;orld. 

H.  B.,  taken  in  its  narrowest  sense,  extends  in  N. 
lat.  from  51°  to  62J°,  and  in  W.  long,  from  764°  to 
95°.  When  compared  with  the  corresponding  regions 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  shores 
of  H.  B.  possess  a  singularly  inhospitable  climate. 
At  York  Factory,  lymg  nearly  in  the  latitude 
of  Aberdeen,  the  finest  weather  of  summer  is  liable 
to  a  wintry  temperature  through  a  mere  change  of 
wind ;  and  the  most  southerly  extremity  of  the  gulf 
is  beset  for  months  by  snow  at  the  very  season  when 
the  Faroe  Islands,  stretching  aa  far  north  aa  the 
parallel  of  its  opposite  end,  yield  available  pasture 
to  sheep  and  cattle. 

Though  H.  B.  ia  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  its  drainage,  yet  towards  the  south 
and  west  its  basin  meets  at  once  the  waters  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  the  Columbia,  and  the 
Mackenzie.  Its  largest  feeder,  the  Nelson,  fills 
perhapa  a  fuU  half  of  the  area,  touching  the  Kocky 
Mountaina  on  the  weat,  embracing  Bainy  Lake  on 
the  east,  and  couaiderably  overlapping  the  inter- 
national boundary  on  the  south. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY,  a  corporation 
erected,  in  1670,  by  Charles  II.,  primarily  consisted 
of  Prince  Rupert,  the  king's  cousin,  and  certain 
specified  associates.  It  was  invested  with  the 
absolute  proprietorship,  subordinate  sovereignty, 
and  exclusive  traffic  of  an  undefined  territory, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Rupert'a  Land,  comprised 
all  the  regions  discovered,  or  to  be  discovered, 
within  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Rupert's 
Land  was  decidedly  the  most  extensive  of  the 
dependencies  of  England,  being  held  to  embrace 
all  the  lands  that  poured  water  into  Hudson's 
Bay  or  Hudson's  Strait.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, however,  the  grantees  confined  themselves 
to  the  coast.  About  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  American  republic,  their  advance  into  the 
interior  was -accelerated,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the 
more  mature  development  of  an  ancient  rivalry. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c. — an  epoch 
antecedent  to  the  charter — ^New  France,  besides 
stretching,  in  name,  to  the  arctic  circle,  had,  in 
reality,  advanced  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay; 
and  tiiis  poaition  of  affairs  was  virtually  recog- 
nised by  that  provision  of  the  letters-patent,  which 
exempted  from  their  operation  any  actual  posses- 
sions of  any  Christian  prince  or  state.  Though  the 
claims  of  France,  after  being  confirmed  in  1697  by 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  were  at  last  abandoned  in 
1713  by  the  trealy  of  Utrecht,  yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
adventurers  from  the  great  lakes,  while  Camada  was 
stiU  French,  had  penetrated,  in  quest  of  peltry,  far 
up  the  Saskatchewan  towards  thfi  Rocky  Mountains. 
Such  overland  enterprises — interrupted,  for  a  few 
years,  by  the  conquest  and  cession  of  1759' — 1763 
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—soon  came  to  be  prosecuted,  wiSi  more  sys- 
tematic energy,  imder  English  auspices,  till,  in 
1783,  they  led  to  the  formation  of  the  North-west 
Company  of  Montreal.  After  an  age  of  stubborn 
competition,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  coalesced, 
in  1821,  with  its  formidable  opponent. 

But  the  two  members  of  the  new  partnership 
had  already  almost  doubled  the  original  field  of 
contention.  The  older  association  had,  about  1770, 
traversed  the  basin  of  the  Coppermine ;  and,  fully 
twenty  years  later,  the  younger  one  had  descended 
the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  had,  through 
the  barrier  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  reached  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Even  in  general  equity,  a  body, 
which  now  represented  all  the  discoverers,  had  a 
pecuhar  right  to  the  discoveries  themselves ;  but 
beyond  general  equity,  a  secondary  provision  of 
the  letters-patent  of  Charles  II.  had  regarded  such 
discoveries,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as 
accretions  to  the  primary  grant.  Accordingly,  when, 
in  1821,  parliament,'  in  view  of  the  intolerable  evils 
■of  competition,  empowered  the  crown  to  issue 
licences  for  the  '  Indian  Territories ' — expressly 
declared  to  be  all  the  wildernesses  of  British  North 
America  to  the  west  of  Bupert's  Land — the  govern- 
ment exercised  this  statutory  authority  in  favour  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  recast  and  extended 
by  the  coalition.  So  far  as  commerce  was  concerned, 
there  was  now  no  practical  difference  between 
Rupert's  Land  and  the  Indian  Territories,  excepting 
that  the  charter  of  the  former  was  perpetual,  and 
the  licence  of  the  latter  was  to  be  for  20  years  at  a 
time ;  and  thus  the  newly-modified  association  virtu- 
ally ruled  the  western  world,  through  75°  of  long., 
from  Davis'  Strait  to  Mount  St  Ehas,  and,  through 
28°  of  lat.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  to 
the  borders  of  California. 

But  these  dominions,  second,  in  point  of  super- 
ficies, to  Russia  alone  among  the  compact  organ- 
isations of  the  world,  were  gradually  diminished. 
About  twenty  years  after  the  coalition,  Oregon 
from  the  borders  of  California  to  the  parallel  of  49° 
N.,  which  had  always  been  open  to  Americans  by 
international  arrangement,  was  given  up  to  the 
United  States  by  the  same  treaty  which  sacrificed 
sections  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick ;  in  1859, 
the  rest  of  the  tramontane  tract  was  brought  within 
the  pale  of  civilisation  as  the  nationdi  colonies 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia;  and 
lastly,  as  the  second  term  of  the  licence  was,  in 
1859,  also  permitted  to  expire  without  renewal, 
the  remainder  of  the  '  Indian  Territories '  was  then 
potentially  thrown  back  into  the  condition  from 
which  the  statute  of  1821  had  seen  fit  to  rescue  it. 
— In  all  these  cases,  excepting,  of  course,  the  case 
of  Oregon,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  appear 
to  have  lost  rather  formal  privilege  than  actual 
influence,  retaining,  if  not  a  legal  monopoly  as  of  old, 
at  least  a  commercial  supremacy  on  a  wider  basis. 

Though  the  withholding  of  the  licence  neither 
affected,  nor  professed  to  affect  Rupert's  Land,  yet 
between  it  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Indian 
Territories  the  difference,  so  far  as  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  is  concerned,  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
This  result  must,  to  some  extent,  be  regarded  as  a 
natural  fruit  of  human  progress;  free  trade  and 
free  colonisation  having  become  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  policy.  But  one  may  reasonably  doubt 
how  far  the  virtual  aboHtion  of  the  charter  promises 
to  be  advantageous.  So  far  as  the  Indians  are 
concerned,  the  question  is  hardly  open  to  discussion. 
With  regard  to  them,  competition,  after  long  and 
decisive  experience,  has  been  already  condemned  by 
the  supreme  legislature 'of  the  empire.  The  opposite 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  may,  in  this  respect, 
boldly  challenge  comparison  with  the  practice  of 
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any  other  portion  of  North  America.  Within  this 
range,  it  may  exclusively  boast  of  having  neither 
extirpated  nor  expatriated  the  native  tribes.  Nay, 
far  beyond  this  negative  merit,  it  has  achieved,  what 
has  never  been  elsewhere  successfully  attempted — 
the  elevation  of  the  descendants  of  mixed  blood  as 
the  equals  of  their  white  brethren,  to  the  highest 
degree  of  civihsation  that  exists  in  the  country. 
With  regard,  again,  to  others  than  the  aborigines, 
competition  may  not  fuUy  reaKse  the  expectations 
either  of  speculators  themselves  or  of  their  emis- 
saries. While  the  latter  must  gradually  lose  all 
relish  for  any  more  steady  pursuit,  the  former,  by 
operating  as  much  against  each  other  as  against 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  must  at  once  fritter 
away  the  amoimt  of  business,  and  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit,  besides  being  tempted  by  the  absence 
of  all  permanent  interest  in  the  matter  to  exhaust 
alike  the  hunter  and  his  game  for  the  sake  of 
present  returns ;  to  kill,  in  a  word,  the  hen  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  Nor  with  regard  to  colonisa- 
tion does  experience  lead  to  much  hope  of  success. 
Hitherto  most  of  the  settlers  are  either  retired 
servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or  their 
offspring.  In  very  few  instances,  if  in  any,  have 
agricultural  immigrants  gone  to  Rupert's  Land  at 
their  own  expense ;  and  of  the  successive  bands 
that  have  been  sent  thither  by  others,  such  as  Lord 
Selkirk,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the 
British  government,  a  very  scanty  proportion  have 
remained,  and  those,  too,  almost  constantly  on  the 
wing  for  the  south. 

Under  the  deed  of  Charles  II.,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  possesses  certain  powers,  now  practically 
obsolete,  beyond  the  limits  of  Rupert's  Land,  being 
invested  with  a,  jurisdiction  over  its  own  servants, 
whether  in  the  adjacent  wildernesses  or  on  the  high 
seas,  and  being  entitled  to  make  war  on  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  peopla  Its  internal  constitution, 
as  regulated  by  the  letters-patent,  is  peculiar  in 
this  respect,  that  without  any  such  graduated 
restrictions  as  generally  affect  similar  associations, 
the  influence  of  a  proprietor  is  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  his  number  of  shares — one  vote  being 
attached  to  every  £100  sterling  of  stock.  Further, 
the  body  at  large  is  required  to  act  at  home  through 
a  governor  and  committee,  and  abroad  through  a 
governor  and  council.  As  to  actual  organisation, 
the  local  ruler'g  advisers  are  mostly  such  mercan- 
tile ofiScers  as  are  above  the  rank  of  clerk.  These 
mercantile  officers,  hence  loosely  distinguished  as 
wintering  partners,  receive  among  them  two-fifths 
of  the    net  profits  of  the   concern,   a  chief  factor 

fetting  two,  and  a  chief  trader  one  of  the  eighty- 
ye  parts,  into  which  the  allotment  in  question  is 
divided.  As  a  single  part,  between  one  year  and 
another,  ranges  from  about  £300  to  about  £500,  the 
total  revenue  may  easily  be  found  to  vary  from 
about  £63,750  to  about  £106,250— averaging  per- 
haps about  £80,000,  so  as  to  yield  about  £48,000  to 
the  proprietors,  and  about  £32,000  to  the  winter- 
ing partners.  This  income  arises  almost  entirely 
from  furs ;  for  other  articles,  such  as  taUow,  oil, 
feathers,  fish,  timber,  &o.,  have  never  been  of  much 
account.  As  nearly  all  the  skins  are  shipped  from 
Rupert's  Land,  fuller  details  on  the  subject  will  be 
given  in  connection  with  that  country  and  its  two 
ports.  Moose  Factory  and  York  Factory.  See  also 
Indian  Tereitobies,  Red  Rivee  Settlement,  and 
Vanooijvbe's  Island. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  naturally  excites  a 
retrospe^ctive  interest,  as  the  last  of  .  the  great 
associations  tha,t  have  figured  so  largely,  and,  in 
general,  so  creditably,  in  the  colonial  and  commer- 
cial annals  of  England. 
ForfurtherparticuIars,seeFitzgerald's&'amirea<iO» 
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of  tile  Charter  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hudsor^s 
Bay  Company,  and  Montgomery  Martin's  Hvdson's 
Bay  Compan'i/s  Territories,  and  Vancouver's  Island, 
both  published  in  1849 — perhaps  the  leading  works 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  much  vexed  controversy. 

HUB,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  Annam,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
in  the  prefecture  of  Thua  Thuan,  16°  30'  N.  lat.,  107° 
12'  E.  long.,  10  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hue 
Elver.  It  is  built  almost  in  the  European  style. 
Under  the  reign  of  King  Cia-lung  (1801—1820),  it 
was  strongly  fortified  by  French  officers,  to  whom, 
with  a  French  bishop,  that  monarch  was  indebted 
for  his  throne ;  to  which  circumstance — in  part,  at 
least— may  be  referred  the  present  occupation  of 
Turon  by  the  French.  It  is  accessible  only  to 
vessels  of  the  smallest  class,  owing  to  the  shallow- 
ness of  the^amall  river  on  which  it  is  situated.  Pop. 
variously  estimated  at  from  30,000  to  100,000. 

HUE  AND  CE.Y,  a  phrase  used  in  English  law 
to  describe  the  body  of  persons  joining  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  felon.  Whoever  arrests  the  person  pursued 
is  so  far  protected,  that  he  requires  no  warrant  to 
justify  the  arrest ;  and  even  if  the  party  turn  out 
to  be  no  felon,  no  action  can  be  brought  if  the  arrest 
was  tondjide.  But  it  is  not  only  a  ground  of  action, 
but  an  offence  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  to 
maliciously  and  Wantonly  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
against  a  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  to 
join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  if  a  person  who  has  been 
robbed,  or  knows  of  a  robbery,  fail  to  raise  the 
hue  and  cry,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment, 
or,  according  to  some  authors,  to  indictment ;  but 
these  punishments  are  never  inflicted. 

HUB'LVA,  a  maritime  and  trading  town  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  capital  of'  the  modern  province  of 
the  same  name,  wMch  was  formed  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Seville  (q.  v.),  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Odiel  and  the  Tinto,  63 
miles  west-south-west  of  Seville.  The  town  is  in 
constant  communication  with  Portugal,  Cadiz,  and 
SevUle;  sends  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  floor- 
mattings  to  the  latter  places,  and  carries  on  an 
extensive  tunny-fishery.  The  remains  of  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  which  for  many  years  has  served  as  a 
quarry  for  the  rude  and  ignorant  inhabitants  of 
the  -s-icinity,  are  now  fast  disappearing.     Pop.  8423. 

HUERTA,  Vicente  Gakcia  de  la,  a  Spanish 
poet  and  critic  of  the  18th  c.,  was  bom  in  1729 
at  Zafra,  in  Estremadura,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Madrid,  where  he  held  the  office 
of  principal  hbrarian  of  the  Eoyal  Library,  and 
where  he  died  on  12th  March  1797.  He  early- 
distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic  talent.  His 
tragedy  of  Eaqud,  founded  upon  the  story  of  the 
love  of  King  Alfonso  VIII.  for  the  fair  Jewess 
Rachel,  and  its  tragical  catastrophe,  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  when  first  produced  in  1778, 
and  is  to  this  day  esteemed  aa  one  of  the  very 
best  of  modern  Spanish  tragedies.  H.  was  a  most 
zealous  but  not  always  a  wise  or  skilful  defender 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  national  taste  against  the 
Gallicism  which  then  prevailed.  As  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  he  shews  great  command  of  language 
and  versification.  His  poems  were  published  in  two 
volumes  (Oiras  Poe{icas,  Jtladrid,  1778—1779).  H. 
edited  the  Teatro  Espanol  (17  vols.  Madrid,  1785 
—1786),  a  collection  of  the  best  works  of  the  older 
Spanish  dramatists. 

HUB'SOA  (the  Osca  of  the  Romans),  a  very 
old  and  picturesque  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
modern  province  of  the  same  name  (see  Aragon), 
is  surrounded  by  old  walls  once  surmounted  by  99 
towers,  two  of  which  only  remain,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  viaeyards, 
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on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isuela,  50  mUes  north- 
east of  Zaragosa.  Among  its  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  buUt  in  1400,  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice ; 
the  university,  founded  in  1354  by  Pedro  IV. ;  and 
the  picturesque  college  of  Santiago.  It  was  once 
famous  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Tanning  and  manu- 
factures of  linens  are  here  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  9874. 

HUE'SCAE,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  is  situated  75  mues  north-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6000,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  wooUen  goods. 

HUET,  Peter  Daniel,  was  born  at  Caen, 
February  8,  1630.  His  father  had  been  converted 
from  Calvinism,  but  died  while  H.  was  still  very 
young.  The  latter  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school 
of  Caen,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extra- 
ordinary progress  in  almost  every  department  ot 
learning.  He  was  a  zealous  pupU  of  Descartes  and  of 
Bochart — the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
visit  to  Stockholm  in  1652,  when  he  discovered  and 
transcribed  the  MS.  of  Origen,  which,  subsequently, 
was  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  edition  of  that  father. 
On  his  return  to  Caen,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely 
to  study ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  his  translation  of 
the  text  of  Origen,  he  published,  m  1664,  his  well- 
known  essay  De  Interpretatione ;  but  it  was  only  at 
the  end  of  15  years'  study  that  he  published  his 
edition  of  Origen's  Commentaria  in  Sac.  Scripturam, 
2  vols.  fol.  (Rouen,  1668),  with  a  most  learned 
introduction,  entitled  Origeniana,  which  has  since 
been  reprinted  in  the  great  Benedictine  edition  of 
that  father.  In  1670,  H.  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris,  to  take  part,  with  Bossuet,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  dauphin.  In  1679,  he  published  his 
Demonstratio  Svarpgelica,  He  had  an  active  part, 
moreover,  in  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  classics. 
In  1676,  he  entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  in  1678, 
was  named  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Aunay, 
from  which  place  is  named  his  well-known  work, 
QucBstiones  Alnetance  de  Concordia  Bationis  et  Mdei 
(1690).  About  the  same  time,  also,  he  published  a 
work  On  tlie  Site  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  another 
On  the  Voyages  of  Solomon,  which  were  followed 
later  by  his  equally  celebrated  work  in  classical 
geography,  History  of  (lie  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients.  In  1685,  he  was  named  Bishop  of 
Soissons,  a  dignity,  however,  on  which  he  never 
entered,  being  transferred  to  the  see  of  Avranches 
in  1692.  He  was  aa  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
hia  episcopal  duties  as  he  had  been  in  his  devo- 
tion to  literature;  but  liis  health  having  given 
way,  he  obtained  permission  to  resign  his  see  in 
1699,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay,  near 
Caen  ;  but,  in  1701,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Jesuits'  house  in  Paris,  and  published,  in  1717,  his 
autobiographical  memoirs — a  model  of  pure  Latinity 
as  weU  as  a  most  interesting  record  of  the  history 
of  his  time.  H.  died  in  1721.  His  works  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  1712,  and  a  volume 
of  Huetiana  appeared  in  the  year  following  his 
death,  1722. 

HUG,  John  Leonhabd,  was  born  at  Constance, 
June  1,  1765,  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1789 
entered  into  priest's  orders.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  and  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  was  added,  in  1792, 
the  professorship  of  the  New  Testament  also.  These 
united  professorships  H.  continued  to  hold  unin- 
terruptedly for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  with 
the  exception  of  some  brief  occasional  visits  to 
the  great  Hbraries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  Milan, 
Rome,  and  Naples.    The  most  important  fruit  of 
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his  biblical  reaearehea  was  his  Introduction  to  ike 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  in  1808,  in  2 
vols.,  and  which,  besides  several  German  editions, 
has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  His  great  eminence  as  a  biblical  scholar 
led  to  his  being  called  on  to  take  part  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  newly  organised  studies  of  most 
of  the  German  universities — as  at  Breslau,  in  1811 ; 
at  Bonn,  in  1816  ;  at  Tubingen,  in  1817  ;  and  again 
at  Bonn,  in  1818  and  1831.  He  died  11th  March 
1846.  His  works,  which  are  indifferently  in  Latin 
and  German,  are  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
biblical  criticism,  as  On  the  Age  of  (he  Vatican  MS. 
(1810),  On  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (1813,  and  again 
1818),  Ore  the  Indissolubility  of  Marriage  (1816),  Ore 
tJie  Alexandrian  Version  (1818),  Se-examination  of 
Strauses  Life  of  Jesus,  2  vols.  (1835) ;  but  there  are 
also  some  of  them  on  subjects  of  classical  criticism, 
especially  an  interesting  work  on  the  ancient 
mythologies,  published  in  1812.  See  Maier's 
Gedachtnissrede  auf  Hug,  Freiburg,  1847. 

HUGO,  ViCTOB  Makee,  Vicomte,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  French  writers  of  the  present  day,  was 
bom,  26th  February  1802,  at  Besangon,  where  his 
father  was  then  commandant  of  the  garrison.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  La  Vendle,  and  from  her 
he  imbibed  romantic  royalist  sentiments,  although 
his  father  was  a  most  devoted  follower  of  Napoleon. 
TTia  youth  was  spent  partly  with  his  motber  in 
Paris,  partly  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  his  father 
held  high  appointments.  He  early  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  his  poetic  effusions ;  and  before  he  was  30 
years  of  age,  his  published  works  were  numerous, 
and  his  name  famons.  Odes  aud  ballads,  romances, 
dramas,  &c.,  flowed  from  his  prolific  pen.  Shortly 
before  the  revolution  of  1830,  a  literary  revolu- 
tion took  place,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Hugo. 
A  band  of  young  men,  imaginative,  ardent,  and 
confident,  sought  to  renovate  French  literature,  by 
departing  from  classic  rules  and  models,  substituting 
a  varied  and  very  irregular  verse  for  the  monoton- 
ous Alexandrines  of  the  old  school,  and  making  art 
precisely  conform  to  nature,  which  they  carried  so 
far  as  even  to  bring  into  prominence  things  disagree- 
able, which  nature  herself  is  displeased  with,  and 
teaches  us  to  keep  out  of  sight.  The  new  school, 
la  jeune  France,  as  they  called  themselves,  formed 
the  Romanticists,  and  their  opponents,  the  Classicists. 
The  literary  war  which  arose  lasted  for  several 
years.  H.'s  drama  of  Marion  Delorme,  produced  on 
the  stage  after  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
received  with  enthusiasm ;  and  about  the  same 
time  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet  by  the 
publication  of  the  elegies  which  bear  the  name  of 
Feuilles  d!Automne  (Autumli  Leaves).  In  1832, 
the.  ministry  of  the  day  suspended  the  represen- 
tation of  one  of'his  dramas,  Le  Roi  s^amuse;  but 
his  popularity  still  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
1837,  Louis  Philippe  made  him  an  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1845  a  peer  of  France. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  the  city  of  Paris,  both  in  the  Constituent 
and  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
manifested  democratic  principles,  and  was  one  of 
those  members  of  the  extreme  left  who  were 
banished  from  France  for  life  by  Louis  Napoleon. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 
In  1852,  he  assailed  the  niler  of  France  in  a 
remarkable  political  pamphlet.  Napoleon  le  Petit 
(Napoleon  the  Little),  which  produced  a  great 
sensation  :  but  the  effect  of  its  severity  was 
weakened  by  its  undignified  virulence.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  Les  Chdtiments,  a  series 
of  poems  written  with  great  verve,  and  in  the 
same  spirit  as  the  brochure  Napoleon  le  Petit.  In 
1856,  he  published  hi^  Contemplations,  a  work  of 


more  enduring  merit;  and  the  present  year  (1862) 
has  just  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  a  large  prose- 
poem,  entitled  Les  Misirables,  in  which  the  author, 
with  great  splendour  of  sentiment,  keenness  of 
analysis,  and  passionate  dramatic  force,  handles,  in 
the  form  of  a  story,  some  of  the  most  important 
social  questions. 

H.'s  writings  have  great  faults.  They  are  often 
extravagant  both  in  form  and  substance,  and  some- 
times marred  by  an  affected  triviality  of  images 
and  harshness  of  versification.  Yet  they  have  also 
great  excellences,  the  command  of  language  shewn 
is  wonderful,  and  as  a  lyric  poet  H.  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  equalled  in  France. 

HU'GUENOTS  (probably  corrupted  from  the 
Ger.  ddgenossen,  confederates),  the  name  formerly 
given  in  France  to  the  adherents  of  the  Eeformation. 
This  movement  commenced  almost  simultaneously 
in  France  and  Germany.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
names  in  the  early  history  of  French  Protestantism 
is  that  of  Farel  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the  first  sup- 
porters of  its  cause  was  Margaret  of  Valois,  queen  of 
Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.  Subsequently,  in 
the  time  of  Calvin,  many  of  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes  embraced  the  reformed  religion.  Francis  I., 
however,  opposed  it  with  great  severity,  and  caused 
many  to  be  burned  as  heretics.  The  alliance  of 
Henry  II.  with  the  German  Protestants  gave  at 
first  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
but  the  aspect  of  things  .was  again  changed  when 
the  family  of  Guise  obtained  the  ascendency  at 
court.  Under  Francis  II.,  a  chamber  (chanibre 
ardente)  was  established  in  each  parliament  for 
the  punishment  of  Protestants;  and  executions, 
confiscations,  and  banishments  were  common  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Protestants  took  up 
arms  against  the  government,  choosing  Louis  I., 
Prince  of  Bonrbon-Condg,  for  their  leader.  On 
February  1,  1560,  in  a  meeting  at  Nantes,  they 
resolved  to  petition  the  king  for  freedom  of  religion, 
and  for  the  removal  of  <ie  Guises ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  refusal,  to  seize  the  king's  person,  and 
proclaim  Condg  governor-general  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  court,  being  apprised  of  the  conspiracy, 
fled  from  Blois  to  Amboise,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
was  appointed  governor-general.  Some  bands  of 
Protestants,  approaching  Amboise  with  weapons  in 
their  hands,  were  easily  defeated  and  taken ;  1200 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  Edict  of 
Eomorantin,  in  May  1560,  took  the  prosecution  of 
heretics  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  aud 
gave  it  into  those  of  the  bishops.  By  the  Assembly 
of  Notables  in  August,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  matter  of  religion  should  rest  untQ  the  next 
Assembly  of  the  States.  Whilst  the  Guises  plotted 
the  death  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  Charles  IX. 
ascended  the  throne,  a  prince  not  yet  of  age ;  and 
the  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici  (q.  v.), 
having  removed  the  Guises  from  the  hehn  of  the 
state,  was  compelled  to  seek  the  support  of  the 
Protestants  against  them  and  their  party.  In  July 
1561,  appeared  an  edict  which  freed  the  H.  from 
the  penalty  of  death.  For  the  complete  termination 
of  strife,  the  court  opened  a  religious  conference  at 
Poissy  on  the  3d  of  September.  The  chief  disput- 
ants were  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  on  the  one  side, 
and  Theodore  Beza  (q.  v.)  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  the  discussion  was  to  unite  aud  embolden  the 
Protestants,  with  whom  the  machinations  of  the 
Guises  forced  Catharine  into  closer  alliance.  On 
January  17,  1562,  appeared  an  edict,  giving  noble- 
men the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
on  their  own  estates. 

The  Guises  and  their  partisans  became  exasper- 
ated. On  March  1,  1562,  a  company  of  Protestants 
met  in  a  barn  at  Vassy  for  religious  exercises,  was 
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attacked,  and  many  of  tliem  were  massacred  by  the 
followers  of  tlie  Duie  of  Guise.  On  this,  CondS 
hastened  to  Orleans,  and  called  his  oo-religionists 
again  to  his  standard;  whilst  the  Guises  took 
possession  of  the  persons  of  the  king  and  his  mother, 
and  proclaimed  the  Protestants  rebels.  On  Sep- 
tember 11,  1562,  the  royal  troops,  after  much  blood- 
shed, took  Kouen,  and  on  December  19  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Dreux,  in  which,  after  a  hard  struggle, 
the  Protestants  we're  defeated.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
marched  on  Orleans,  but  was  assassinated  in  his 
camp  before  that  city,  February  18, 1563.  Hereupon 
the  queen-mother  hastened  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Amboise  on  March  19,  by  which  the  Protestants 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
except  in  certain  districts  and  towns.  Catharine, 
however,  hated  the  new  faith,  and  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy,  retrenched  the  new  liberties  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  made  attempts  upon  the  liberty  and  the 
life  of  CondS  and  of  the  Admiral  Coligny  (q.  v.). 
These  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  adopted  the 
resolution  of  taking  possession  of  the  king's  person. 
The  court  fled  to  Paris,  which  Cond6  invested ;  but 
on  10th  November  1567,  a  battle  was  fought  at  St 
Denis  between  Condg  and  a  much  superior  force  under 
the  Constable  Montmorency  (q.  v.),  in  consequence 
of  which  CondS  fell  back  into  Lorraine,  where  he 
eflfeoted  a  junction  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  10,000 
men  from  Germany,  under  Prince  John  Casimir. 
After  this,  he  again  threatened  Paris;  upon  which 
Catharine  concluded  'peace  at  Longjumeau  on  27th 
March  1568,  re-establishing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  Amboise.  Nevertheless,  she  proceeded  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants,  of  whom  3000  were  assassin- 
ated or  executed.  The  Protestants  having,  how- 
ever, received  assistance  in  troops  from  Germany, 
and  in  money  and  artillery  from  England,  began 
the  third  religious  war.  But  on  March  13,  1569, 
they  were  defeated,  and  Conde  their  leader  slain, 
at  Jarnac  by  the  royal  troops  undet  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  These  misfortunes 
greatly  dispirited  the  Protestants.  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
queen  of  Navarre,  endeavoured  to  reanimate  them 
in  an  assembly  at  Cognac,  and  set  up  her  son, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Coligny  became  their  military  leader,  and 
having  received  further  assistance  of  troops  from 
Germany,  he  laid  siege  to  Poitiers,  but  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  Moncontour, 
on  3d  October.  EVesh  reinforcements  from  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Germany,  enabled  Coligny 
to  take  Nismes  in  1569,  and  to  reheve  Eochelle, 
whilst  Lauoue  obtained  a  victory  over  the  royal 
troops  at  Lugon.  Catharine  and  her  son  now  sought 
for  peace,  to  which  the  Protestants,  weary  of  the 
hard  contest,  consented.  The  treaty,  concluded  at 
St  Germain-en-Laye  on  August  8,  1570,  gave  to  the 
Protestants  an  amnesty,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  everywhere  except  in  Paris,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  places  of  security. 

Catharine,  having  failed  to  overthrow  the  Protes- 
tant cause  in  the  open  field,  sought  to  accomplish 
her  object  by  treachery,  and  by  a  general  massacre 
of  Protestants,  on  St  Bartholomew's  Day  (q.  v.) 
1572.  Although  deprived  of  their  leaders,  and 
weakened  by  the  slaughter  of  great  numbers  of  their 
best  and  bravest,  the  Protestants  flew  to  arms.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou,  after  having  lost  his  army  before 
EooheUe,  took  advantage  of  his  election  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  on  June  24,  1573,  concluded 
a  peace,  by  which  the  Protestants  obtained  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  their  places  of  security, 
Montauban,  Nismes,  and  Eochelle,  and  a  certain 
concession  of  liberty  of  conscience.  A  section  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  nobility,  at  whose  head  was  the 


Duke  of  Alen9on,  the  youngest  son  of  Catharine, 
from  purely  political  motives,  united  with  the 
Protestants  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  the 
^[ueen-mother  and  the  Guises.  Catharine,  therefore, 
incited  her  third  sou,  Henry  III.,  who  had  now 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  immediately  to  recommence 
hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  But,  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  the  Protestant  cause  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prosperous  during  the  year  1575.  A 
peace  was  concluded  at  Beaulieu  on  8th  May,  by 
which  the  Protestants  were  freed  from  all  restrictions 
in  the  exercise  of  their  reHgion,  and  obtained  a 
number  of  places  of  security.  The  king  also  paid 
their  German  auxiliaries.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  thus 
frustrated  in  his  political  designs,  origiDated  a 
Catholic  association,  called  the  Holy  League,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  king  put  himself  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois,  on  November 
6,  1576,  and  then  the  sixth  religious  war  began. 
Peace  was,  however,  again  concluded  by  the  king 
himself  at  Bergerac,  in  September  1577,  on  the 
former  conditions  ;  and  Catharine,  to  diminish  the 
power  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  with  Henry  of  Navarre  at  Nerac,  by  which 
several  places  of  security  were  made  over  to  the 
Protestants.  The  terms  of  peace  being  violated  by 
the  court,  Henry  I.,  Prince  of  CondS,  son  of  Louis 
I.,  and,  like  his  father,  "a,  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  coromenced  the  seventh  religious  war  (called 
the  guerre  des  amoureux)  in  November  15'79,  by 
the  occupation  of  Laffere,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
in  April  1580,  took  Cahors.  But  CondS,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Laffere  by  Matignon,  and  Henry 
of  Navarre  vanquished  at  Mont-Crabel  by  Biron, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Pleix,  November  1580. 

There  was  now  a  comparatively  long  interval  of 
repose  tUl  1584,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  (formerly  of  Alen9on),  Henry  of  Navarre 
became  heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  Pereupon 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  exerted  himself  for  the  revival 
of  the  League,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Spain 
and  the  pope  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  declared 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
began  hostilities  against  the  Protestants.  This 
war  is  commonly  known  as  the  'war  of  the  three 
Henrys.'  The  king  soon  made  terms  with  him,  and 
declared  all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants  to  be 
forfeited.  The  Protestants,  having  obtained  troops 
from  Germany  and  money  from  England,  entered 
on  the  eighth  religious  war,  which  was  prosecuted 
with  various  success,  H^iry  of  Navarre  command- 
ing the  Protestant  army.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
the  midst  of  these  troubles,  grasped  the  whole 
power  of  the  state.  But  his  designs  with  regard 
to  the  throne  having  become  very  evident,  the 
king  caused  him  and  his  brother  the  cardinal  to  be 
assassinated  at  the  Assembly  of  the  States  at  Blois 
in  September  1588.  In  less  than  a  year,  the  king 
was  himself  assassinated  by  a  monk  named  Jacques 
Clement,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  signed  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes 
(see  Nantes),  on  13th  April  1598,  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  Protestants  were  established  and 
enlarged. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  great 
minister,  SuUy,  was  himself  a  Protestant,  the  Pro- 
testants lived  in  tranquillity.  But  when,  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mai-y  de  Medici,  the 
queen  of  Henry  IV.,  assumed  the  reins  .of  govern- 
ment, the  independence  which  the  Protestants 
enjoyed  stood  too  plainly  in  the  way  of  a  court  bent 
upon  absolutism.  The  king,  indeed,  took  an  oath 
in  1614  to  maintain  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  but  the 
marriage  treaties  with  the  Spanish  court  excited  the 

prehensions  of  the  Protestants  to  such  a  degree 

a,t,  in  November  1616,  they  made  common  cause 
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witli  the  Prince  of  Condg,  who  had  then  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebeUion.     This  they  did  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  most  sagacious  of  their  own  party. 
Although  by  the  treaty  of  Loudun,  4th  May  1616,. 
they  obtained  a  new  cpnfirmation  of  their  freedom 
of  worship,  the  court  now  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking   at  least   their  poKtical  power. 
In  June  1617,  a  royal  edict  commanded  the  entire 
suppression  at  once  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and 
of  political  privileges,  ia  the  province  of  BSarn ;  but 
the  provincial  court  at  Pan  refused  to  register  the 
edict,  and  the  matter  lay  over  till  1620,  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  his  favourite  De 
Luynes,  the  king  carried  the  edict  into  full  effect 
by  force  of  arms.     The  Protestants  throughout  aU 
Erance  took  alarm,  and  hostiUties  again  broke  out 
in  May  1621.      At  the  head  of  the  Protestants 
were  the  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Eohan  and  the 
Prince  Soubise.     Their  cause,  however,  was  feebly 
maintained;    almost  all  the  Protestant  towns  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  king,  force,  stratagem,  and 
bribery  being  equally  employed.     At  last,  after  the 
capitulation  of  MontpeUier,  21st  October  1622,  there 
followed  a  general  peace,  by  which  the  Edict   of 
Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  the  right  of  prohibiting 
the  assembKes  of  the  Protestants  was  assumed  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.     The   court,  however,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  government  was  involved  ia  difBculties 
in  Italy,  the  Protestants  took  the  opportunity  again 
to  rise  in  arms.     Soubise,  with  a  fleet  furnished  by 
the  town  of  Eochelle,  oftener  than  once  defeated 
the  weak  royal  navy.      Cardinal  RicheUeu  (q.  v.), 
who  was  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  making  offers  of  pacification, 
which  were  rejected.   Hereupon  the  cardinal  resolved 
upon  the  capture  of  RocheUe,  the  most  important 
stronghold   of    the   Protestants.      This  he   accom- 
phshed  after  a  heroic  resistance  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  fall  of  RocheUe  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Nismes,  Montauban,  Castres,  and  all  the  other 
Protestant  strongholds.     Now  left  defenceless,  the 
Protestants  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the   court,   which,   however,   made  no  attempt   to 
deprive  them  of  their  liberty  of  conscience.     It  was 
Louis  XIV.,  when  he  became  superstitious  in  his 
old  age,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  his  confessor  Lachaise,  commenced  anew 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants.     He  gradually 
deprived   them    of    their    equal    civil    rights,   and 
endeavoured  to  piit  down  the  Protestant  Church 
altogether.   Bodies  of  troops,  accompanied  by  monks, 
passed  through  the  southern  provinces,  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  renounce  their  i-eligiou,  demolish- 
ing the  places  of  worship,  and  putting  to  death  the 
preachers.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestants 
fled  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and 
Germany.      In  vain  was  it   attempted  to  restrain 
this  self -expatriation  by  cordons  along  the  borders. 
Many  Protestants  also  made  an  insincere  profession 
of  Roman   Catholicism.      These,   on   the   slightest 
appearance  of  relapse,  were  put  to  death.     On  23d 
October  1685,  Louis  at  last  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.    (See  Rulhifere,  Edairecissements  Historiques 
sur  les  Causes  de  la  Revocation  de  Vedit  de  J^antes, 
2  vols.  Paris,  1788.)     Hereupon  began  a  new  flight, 
followed  by  a  still  more  fearfiil  persecution  of  the 
Protestants.     Their  marriages  were  declared  nidi; 
their  children    deprived    of   the  right   of    inherit- 
ance,   and   forcibly    shut    up    in    convents?    their 
preachers    indiscriminately  put    to    death.      From 
the   vicinity  of    Nismes,   where   they   had   always 
been  very  numerous,  thousands  betook  themselves 
to  the   mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and  continued 
the  exercise  of  their  religion  in  secret.     Amongst 
these  and  the  mountaineers    of   the  Cevennes,  a 


remarkable  fanatical  enthusiasm  displayed  itself, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Camisards,  they  maintained 
for  a  number  of  years  a  wonderfully  successful  oppo- 
sition to  the  forces  of  the  great  monarchy.  The 
War  of  the  Cevennes  {q.  v.),  or  Camisard  War,  was 
not  terminated  tiU  1706,  the  suppression  of  the 
local  rebelUon  being  attended  with  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty.  France  had  lost  by  this  tinje  more 
than  a  million  of  her  most  active,  enterprising,  and 
industrious  citizens ;  and,  notwithstanding  aU  the 
persecutions,  about  two  millions  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  Protestant  religion. 

The  partial  repose  which  the  Protestants  enjoyed 
for  more  than  ten  years  was  attended  by  a  revival 
of    their    worship,    especially    in    Provence    and 
DanphinS.     In  1724,  therefore,  Louis  XV.,  at  the 
instigation   of   the  Jesuits,  issued  a  severe  edict 
against   them.      The   spirit   of   the    age,   however, 
now   began   to   be    opposed    to    persecution.      An 
edict  of  1752  declared  marriages  and  baptisms   by 
Protestant  ministers  to  be  null,  and  required  the 
repetition  of  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
But  when,  upon  this,  many  began  again  to  flee 
from  their   country,   the    disgust    of    the    Roman 
Catholics  themselves   was    so   much   excited,   that 
the  court  recalled  the  edict.     Montesquieu  success- 
fully advocated  the  cause  of  toleration ;   Voltaire 
did  much  to  promote   it   by  his  exposure   of  the 
judicial  murder  of  John  Galas  (q.  v.).     At  last,  by 
an  edict  in  1787,  which  indeed  was  not  registered 
by  the  parliament  till  1789,  Louis  XVI.   declared 
the  Protestant  marriages  and  baptisms  to  be  valid, 
and  restored  to  the  Protestants  equal  civil  rights, 
except  that  they  might  not  be  advanced  to  publio 
offices  and  dignities.     Even  in  1789,  a  proposal  for 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Protestants  was 
rejected  by  the   National   Assembly,  which,  how- 
ever,  admitted    Protestants,  and    even   Protestant 
preachers  as  members  without  objection  ;    and   in 
1790,  it  passed  a  decree  for  the  restitution  of  all 
the   properties   of    non-Catholics   confiscated   since 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.    The  Code  Napoleon  gave 
Protestants    in    Prance    equal    civil    and    poHtical 
rights  with  Roman  CathoKcs.     The  charter  granted 
by  the  Bourbons    acknowledged    the    freedom    of 
Protestant  worship,   and  the   state   pledged  itself 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pastors ;  yet,  under  the 
government   of  the  Restoration,   the  privileges  of 
Protestants  were  in  many  ways  circumscribed.   After 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  the  Reformed  Charter  of 
France  proclaimed  universal  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  which  principle  has  been  maintained 
in  subsequent  changes.      Protestants  are  not  now 
subjected  to  many  exceptional  hardships,  and  have 
in  various  important  instances  been  protected  by 
the  imperial  authority  from  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  power,  attempted  by  iUiberal  local  magistrates 
adverse    to    their    religion.      But    the    recognised 
Protestant    Church — in   which   are   included   both 
Reformed  and  Lutherans,  and  of  which  the  pastors 

receive  small  salaries  from  the  state  (see  Feajtoe) 

is  not  permitted  to  hold  synods  or  general  assem- 
blies ;  its  affairs  being  managed  by  local  consistories, 
soinewhat  analogous  to  kirk-sessions  and  presby- 
teries in  Presbyterian  churches,  but  of  which  by 
law  those  members  of  the  congregation  are  members 
who  pay  the  highest  amount  of  taxes. 

HUILB  DE  CADE,  a  brownish,  inflammable 
oily  liqiud,  obtained  by  the  dry  distfllation  of  the 
wood  of  Juniperus  Oxycedrus.  It  has  a  strong 
odour  of  tar,  and  an  acrid,  caustic  taste.  It  is 
almost  entirely  manufactured  in  France,  and  hence 
its  name.  It  is  employed  externally  in  vetermary 
medicine,  and  has  been  used  in  the  human  subject 
both  externally  and  internally,  but  chiefly  exter- 
nally in  chronic  skin-diseases.     It  is  a  good  local 
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remedy  in  toothache.    It  has  been  given  internally 
in  worms,  but  is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy. 

HU'LDA,  or  HOLDA,  'the  friendly,  the 
benignant,'  well  known  in  old  German  legends 
and  traditions  as  Frau  Holle,  was  originafly  a 
goddess  of  marriage  and  fecundity.  Worshipped 
and  invoked  by  maida  and  wives,  to  the  former, 
she  sent  bridegrooms,  to  the  latter,  children ;  great 
numbers  of  whom  surrounded  her  in  her  favourite 
haunts  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  the  hearts  of 
hiUs.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  Ufe,  with  its  manifold  employmenta. 
Sometimes  she  was  regarded  as  a  celestial  being, 
and  long  ago  the  people  used  to  say  when  the  snow 
fell :  '  Hulda  is  making  her  bed.' 

HULK,  a  name  given  to  any  old  ship  unfit  for 
sea-service,  which  is  used  in  harbour  as  a  dep6t  of 
some  sort.  In  the  great  naval  harbours,  there  are 
coal-hulks,  powder-nulks,  convict-hulks,  and  hulks 
to  which  the  crews -of  vessels  repairing  are  turned 
over. 

HULL.  The  hull  of  a  ship  is  her  main  body, 
exclusive  of  masts  or  rigging. 

HULL,  or  KINGSTON-ON-HULL,  an  important 
and  flourishing  English  river-port,  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  and  county  of  itself,  is 
situated  in  the  Bast  ffiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  n  low, 
level  plain  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Humber, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hull  with  that  river,  53 
miles  east-south-east  of  York.  The  town  and 
harbour  were  defended  by  two  forts,  the  remains 
of  the  old  fortifications,  by  several  batteries,  and  by 
a  garrisoned  citadel,  which  commands  the  entrance 
of  the  HuU  roads,  and  is  mounted  with  21  guns ; 
but  the  forts  are  removed  to  High  Paul,  a  village 
a  few  miles  lower  down  the  river  Humber.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  most  notable  are  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  beautiful  and  ornate 
Gothic  structure,  the  transept  of  which  is  the 
oldest  English  brick-building  in  the  country;  and 
St  Mary's  Church,  Lowgate,  one  half  of  which  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  the  mansion-house  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  occasionally  resided  here.  Both 
these  churches  are  now  being  artistically  restored. 
The  most  important  educational  establishments 
are  the  HuU  Grammar  School,  aiid  Trinity  House 
School,  where  36  boys  receive  a  nautical  education. 
The  other  principal  buildings  are  the  custom-house, 
the  dock,  pilot,  excise,  post,  and  stamp  offices,  and 
the  Exchange.  An  equestrian  statue  of  "William 
III.  stands  in  the  market-place,  and  a  statue  of 
Wilberforce,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  fluted  Doric 
column,  resting  on  a  pedestal.  Among  many  other 
benevolent  establishments,  the  Trinity  House,  insti- 
tuted for  the  relief  of  decayed  seamen,  and  the 
Charter  House,  an  endowed  institution  for  the 
poor,  are  the  most  worthy  of  note.  The  accommo- 
dation of  the  shipping  of  H.  is  provided  for  by  the 
extensive  range  of  docks  encircling  the  town  on 
the  land  side.  At  present  (1862),  the  docks  com- 
prise about  36  acres ;  others  are  beiag  constructed. 
H.  is  a  principal  steam-packet  station,  ana  ocean- 
steamers  ply  regularly  along  the  eastern  British 
coasts,  and  to  many  of  the  principal  ports  of  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark.  H.  is  the  great  outlet 
for  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  the  midland 
counties,  with  all  of  which  it  is  in  direct  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  railway,  river,  or  canal.  Many 
ship-bmldiug  yards  are  in  operation  here,  and  the 
chief  manufactures  are  those  principally  to  which  a- 
flourishing  port  gives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain, 
chain-cables,  machinery,  &o.  Many  miUs  of  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on,  as  well  as  chemical  factories, 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  sugar-refineries.  Immense 
commercial   intercourse  subsists  between  H.  and 


the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  the  principal 
exports  being  woollen  and  cotton  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  imports  timber,  corn,  wool,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  tallow,  hides,  pitch,  bones,  and  horn.  In  1861, 
6752  vessels,  of  1,591,750  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  H.  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Pop.  of  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  1861,  98,994 

HULSEAN  LECTURES,  &c.  The  Eev.  John 
Hulse,  of  Elworth,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  was 
born  at  Middleviach,  in  1708,  and  was  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  Having  no  children,  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  university. 
His  wiU,  an  extraordinary  document,  containing 
400  pages  folio,  of  closely  written  manuscript,  with 
nine  codicils  appended,  provides  for  the  founding 
of  two  divinity  scholarships  in  St  John's  College, 
the  Hulsean  Prize,  the  oflice  of  Christian  Advocate, 
and  that  of  Hulsean  Lecturer  or  Christian  Preacher. 
By  a  statute  confirmed  by  the  Queen  in  council  in 
1860,  the  office  of  Christian  Advocate  was  changed 
into  a  professorship,  called  the  Hulsean  Professorship 
of  Divinity.  Bishop  EUicot  was  the  first  professor 
under  the  new  statute.  The  office  of  Hulsean 
Lecturer,  or  Preacher,  is  an  annual  one;  and  the 
duty  of  the  lecturer  is  to  preach  not  less  than  four, 
nor  more  than  six  sermons  before  the  university  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

HU'MANISTS  (Lat.  lilerce  humaniorea,  polite 
letters),  the  name  assumed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  0.  by  the  party  who  devoted  themsdveg 
specially  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  literature, 
and  who,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  new  pursuit,  arrayed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  received  system  of  the  schools, 
not  alone  in  the  study  of  the  classical  languages, 
but  even  in  philosophy,  and  eventually  in  theology. 

HUMANITA'BIANS,  the  name  assigned  to 
the  several  classes  of  anti-Trinitarians,  who  regard 
Christ  as  a  mere  man,  and  refuse  to  ascribe  toTiim 
any  supernatra'al  character,  whether  of  origin  or  of 
nature.  In  this  class  are  commonly  enumerated  the 
early  Judaising  sects  of  Ebion  and  Cerinthus  ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  least  as  regards  the 
former,  who  taught  that  at  the  baptism  in  the 
Jordan  the  Demiurge  descended  upon  Christ,  and 
was  united  to  him.  The  earliest  recorded  author 
of  the  purely  Humanitarian  theory  is  Theodotus 
of  Byzantium,  surnamed  the  Currier,  who,  having 
denied  Christ  in  time  of  persecution,  defended 
himself  afterwards  by  declaring  that  in  so  doing 
'he  had  denied  not  God,  but  man.'  A  contem- 
porary of  Theodotus,  Axtemon,  taught  in  like 
manner  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  asserted 
that  such  had  been  the  universal  belief  of  Christians 
till  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  202.  These  opinions 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  various  sects  of  Arians,  even  the  lowest 
schools  of  which  have  admitted  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  and  his  pre-eminence  among  the  creatures 
of  God. 

The  name  Humanitarian  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  disciples  of  St  Simon,  and  in  general  to  those 
who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature  as 
their  great\moral  and  social  dogma,  and  ignore  alto- 
gether the  dependence  of  man  upon  supernatm'al 
aid,  beHeviug  in  the  aU-snffioienoy  of  his  own  innate 
powers. 

_  HU'MBER,  the  continuation  and  estuary  of  the 
river  Ouse  (q.  v.). 

HUMBLE-BEE  (Bombus),  a  genus  of  social  bees 
(see  Bee),  having  a  thick  and  very  hairy  body,  the 
hairs  often  arranged  in  coloured  bands ;  and  also 
differing  from  the  honey-bees  in  having  the  tibiae 
of  the  hinder-legs  terminated  by  two  spines.    The 
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species  are  munerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  equator  to  the  utmost 
polar  limits  of  vegetation,  but  they  seem  to  abound 
most  of  all  in  temperate  climates.  About  forty  are 
natives  of  Britain,  one  of  the  largest  of  which,  and 
of  British  liymonopterous  insects,  is  the  common 
H.  (B.  ierrestris),  the  Bumbee  (boom-bee)  of  the 
Scotch ;  black,  with  a  yellow  ring  before  the  wings, 
and  another  on  the  abdomen,  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  white.  Another  of  the  largest  species  is 
the  Ked-tailed  Bee  {B.  lapidarius),  and  one  of 
the  most  abundant  is  the  yellow  and  orange  Moss- 
bee  {B.  muscorum),  the  Foggie  of  the  Scotch.  Some 
of  the  tropical  species  are  much  larger  than  any 
found  in  Britain.  The  name  H.  is  supposed  to 
be  a  modification  of  Hummel  or  Hummer  Bee,  and 
to  refer  to  the  loud  hum  produced  by  the  wings  of 
these  insects. 

Humble-bees  do  not  form  communities  so  large- 
as  those  of  honey-bees ;  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  hxmdred  occupying  one  nest,  and  in  some 
species  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty.  The  females 
are  much  less  prolific  than  those  of  honey-bees. 
The  community  is  dissolved  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  males  and  workers  die,  and  only  females 
remain  in  a  torpid  state — among  moss,  in  rotten 
wood,  or  in  some  other  situation  where  they  may 
siijoy  protection  from  frost,  and  concealment  from 
enemies — to  perpetuate  the  race  by  founding  new 
communities  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  nests  of 
some  species,  as  B.  terrestris,  are  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  floored  with 
leaves,  and  lined  with  wax,  and  often  entered  by 
a  winding  passage.  Others,  as  .B.  lapidarius,  jnake 
their  waxen  nests  among  stones  ;  while  others  still, 
as  B.  tnuscoruTti,  make  them  among  moss,  which 
they  mix    and    join    with   wax.      The    nests    are 


Humble-Bees  and  Nest : 
1,  humUe  bee  and  nest ;  2,  orange-tailed  bee ;  3,  moss  bee. 

enlarged  as  the  community  increases.  Some  of  the 
eggs  are  deposited  in  balls  of  mingled  pollen  and 
honey,  on  which  the  larvae  feed,  one  ball  containing 
several  larvee  ;  afterwards,  eggs  are  also  deposited 
in  waxeu  cells.  "Workers  are  chiefly  produced  in 
the  earher  part  of  the  season,  males  and  perfect 
females  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  The  females  are 
la^er  than  the  males  and  workers.  Humble-bees 
differ  from  honey-bees  in  their  females  existing 
together  in  the  same  community  without  seeking 
to  destroy  one  another.  There  is  among  them 
nothing  analogous  to  swarming.  Their  combs  do 
not  exhibit  the  beautiful  regiilarity  of  structure 
which  characterises  those  of  honey-bees;  but  cells 
of  a  comparatively  coarse  appearance  are  clustered 
together,  with  silken  cocoons  of  pupse,  balls  of 
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the  kind  already  noticed,  and  open  cells  or  pots 
filled  with  honey,  the  frequent  prize  of  schoolboys 
and  youthful  haymakers,  who  know  well  how  to 
open  and  plunder  the  humble-bee's  nest.  Many 
animals  are  also  expert  in  this,  as  badgers,  foxes, 
rats,  &e.,  which,  however,  devour  the  brood  as  well 
as  the  honey. 

HUMBOLDT,  rEiEDKiOH  Heinrich  Alex- 
ander, Baron  von,  one  of  the  greatest  of  natur- 
alists, and  who  has  contributed  more  than  any 
man  of  modern  times  to  the  progress  pf  several 
departments  of  physical  science,  was  bom  at  Berhn, 
14th  September  1769.  His  father,  whom  he  lost 
when  he  was  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  was 
chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  Berlin, 
and  Gottingen.  His  love  of  natural  history  was 
very  strongly  manifested  at  this  period ;  and  during 
his  residence  at  Gottingen  (1789 — 1790),  he  made 
visits  of  scientific  exploration  to  the  Harz  and  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine,  the  fruit'  of  which  was  his 
first  publication,  '  On  the  Basalts  of  the  Khine,' 
&c.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1790,  he  accom- 
panied George  Forster  in  a  tour  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  In  June  1791,  he 
entered  the  Mining  Academy  at  Freiberg,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  private  instructions  of  Werner.  His 
eight  months'  residence  here  led  to  the  subsequent 
pubhcation  of  his  Flora  Suhterranea  Fribergensis 
et  Ap/wrismi  ex  PAysiologia  Chemica  Plantarum 
(Berlin,  1793).  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  an 
oflice  in  the  mining  department,  and  spent  some 
years  in  this  capacity,  chiefly  at  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
in  Upper  Francouia.  His  researches  here  resulted 
in  a  work  '  On  the  IrritabOity  of  the  Muscular  and 
Nervous  Fibres,  with  Conjectures  regarding  the 
Chemical  Process  of  Life  in  the  Animal  and  Veget- 
able World'  (Ueber  die  Oereizte,  &c.,  2  vols.  Berhn, 
1797—1799). 

The  desire  of  visiting  tropical  countries,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  resign  Ms  office,  and  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  study  of  nature.  He  spent 
three  months  at  Jena,  where  he  was  the  inti- 
mate associate  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  studied 
anatomy  imder  Loder.  Circumstances  now  led  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
a  distinguished  young  botanist,  Aimg  Bonpland 
(q.  v.),  afterwards  his  companion  in  many  and 
various  _  scenes.  Some  time  after,  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  Spanish  government  to  visit 
all  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  every  additional  favour  which 
could  promote  his  researches  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  science.  He  sailed  from  Coruuua, 
along  with  Bonpland,  on  5th  June  1799.  They 
visited  Teneriffe,  ascended  the  Peak,  and  made 
many  scientific  observations.  On  16th  July,  they 
arrived  at  Gmnana  in  South  America,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  years  explored  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  in  Venezuela,  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru, 
whence  they  sailed  for  Mexico,  which  they  crossed 
from  west  to  east.  On  7th  March  1804,  H.  sailed 
from  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana,  where  he  spent  two 
months,  completing,  the  preparation  pf  materials 
afterwards  employed  in  his  Fssai  Politique  siir  I'lsle 
de  Cuba  (Paris,  1826).  From  Havana  he  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  course  of  travels  unpar- 
alleled for  variety  and  importance  of  scientific 
results,  not  only  in  the  difierent  departments  of 
natural  history,  but  also  in  geography,  statistics, 
and  ethnography. 

H.  resided  in  Paris  tiU  March  1805,  occupied  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  collections  and  manuscripts, 
and  jointly  with  Gay-Lussao  in  experiments  on  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.     Having 
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visited  Italy,  and  returned  to  Berlin,  he  aooompanied 
Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prusaia  in  1807  on  a  political 
mission  to  France,  and  obtained  leave  from  tlie 
government  of  his  own  country  to  remain  there,  for 
the  puhlication  of  his  travels,  for  which  the  dis- 
turhed  state  of  Germany  at  that  time  did  not  allow 
proper  opportunity.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Paris 
tux  1827.  In  1807—1817,  his  great  work,  embody- 
ing the  chief  results  of  his  travels,  appeared  in  two 
forms,  folio  and  quarto,  in  each  consisting  of  29 
volumes,  and  containing  1425  copper-plates.  The 
wish  of  the  king  that  he  should  reside  in  his  native 
country  was  gratified  in  1827,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Berlin,  and  there,  in  the  winter  of  1827 — 1828, 
he  gave  lectures  on  the  Cosmos,  or  physical  universe. 

In  1829,  H.  again  became  a  traveller,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  then  sending  out  a  well-appointed  expedi- 
tion to  the  north  of  Asia,  to  explore  the  Ural  and 
Altai  Mountains,  the  Chinese  Dsongarei,  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  In  this  expedition,  H.  was  accom- 
panied by  his  two  friends,  Ehrenberg  and  Gustavus, 
Eose.  Its  principal  results  were  the  scientific 
examination  of  the  beds  which  produce  gold  and 
platina,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  an  extra- 
tropical  region,  the  astronomical  determination  of 
positions,  magnetic  observations,  and  geological  and 
botanical  collections.  The  whole  journey  occupied 
nine  mouths,  and  extended  to  2320  miles.  It  is 
described  in  •Hose's  '  Mineralogical  and  Geological 
Travels  to  the  Ural,  the  Altai,  and  the  Caspian 
Sea'  (Mineralogisch-geognostischer  Beise,  &c.,  2  vols., 
Berhn,  1837 — 1842),  and  in  H.'s  Asie  Centrak, 
Secherches  sur  les  Ghaines  de  Montagnes  et  la  Glima- 
tologie  compar6e  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1843).  This  expedi- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  having  al^o  led  to  much 
increase  of  our  Imowledge  of  the  earth's  magnetism,, 
through  the  adoption  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of 
H.'s  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  magnetic  and 
meteorological  stations  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin ; 
which  was  followed,  on  H.'s  application  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  by  the  establishment  of  similar 
stations  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  political  changes  of  the  year  1830  led  to  H.'s 
employment  in  political  services.  He  had  been 
long  on  friendly  terms  with  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  and  therefore,  after  Louis  PhiHppe 
ascended  the  French  throne,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  carry  to  Paris  his  recognition  of 
the  new  sovereign,  and  was  afterwards,  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  years,  frequently  sent  to  Paris  to 
reside  for  four  or  five  months.  He  aooompanied  the 
king  of  Prussia  also  in  visits  to  England,  Denmark, 
&c.  During  this  time,  he  published  his  Examm 
Critique  de  la  Oiographie  du  Nowveau  GoDtinent  (5 
vols.,  Par.  1835—1838). 

H.  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  long  life  at  Berlin, 
where  he  occupied  a  high  position  at  the  Prussian 
court.  His  last  great  work,  Gosmos  (4  vols.  Stuttg. 
1845 — 1858),  has  been  unanimously  recognised  as 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  works  ever  published, 
exhibiting  in  most  lucid  arrangement  many  of  the 
principal  facts  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  their, 
relations  to  each  other.  It  has  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  in  which  a  book  of  science  ia 
required.  The  germ  of  the  work  was  the  author's 
Views  of  Ntdure  (Ansichten  der  Natur,  Stuttg. 
1808).    H.  died  May  6,  1859. 

ItiS  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  H.'s  con- 
tributions to  science.  The  geography  of  Spanish 
America  was  most  imperfectly  known  previous  to 
his  travels  there,  during  which  he  astronomically 
determined  more  than  700  positions,  and  he  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  preparation  of  the  maps  in 
which  his  discoveries  were  exhibited.  His  baro- 
metrical observations  were  likewise  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  his  observations  on  all  points  connected 


with  meteorology.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  most  important  generalisations  concerning  mag- 
netism and  also  climate,  some  results  of  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  isothermal  and  other  lines  which 
have  begun  to  be  drawn  in  our  maps. 

Among  his  botanical  works,  that  on  the  geography 
of  plants,  De  Distributione  Geographicd  Plantarum 
secundum  Gcdi  Temperiem  et  Altitudinem  Mnntium 
(Paris,  1817),  must  be  reckoned  the  most  important. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  Easai  sur  la  OSographie  dee 
Plantes  (Paris,  1805).  The  botanical  discoveries 
made  by  himself  and  Bonpland  in  their  American 
travels  were  given  to  the  world  in  a  number  of 
works  by  H.  and  Kunth,  published  at  Paris  from 
1809  to  1834.  He  gave  to  the  world  also  his  obser- 
vations, many  of  them  most  valuable,  which  were 
made  at  the  same  time,  in  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy ;  and  in  a  magnificent  volume,  Vues  des 
CordiUSres  et  Monuments  des  Pefwples  Indigines  da 
I'Amerique,  he  directed  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  monuments  of  a  little  known  antiquity  ia 
America,  and  shewed  for  the  first  time  the  possi- 
bflity  of  combining  artistic  beauty  with  scientific 
accuracy.  He  published  in  1823  an  Essai  Oeognos- 
tique  sur  le  Gisemeni  des  Roches  dans  les  deux  Hemi- 
spheres (Paris) ;  and  in  1831,  Fragments  de  Geologie 
et  Glimatologie  Asiatique  (2  vols.,  Paris).  In  1811, 
he  produced  a  work  on  political  economy,  Essai 
Politique  sur  le  Royaiime  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne 
(2  vols.,  Paris),  abounding  in  philosophical  reflec- 
tions as  well  as  in  statistical  facts.  He  obtaioed 
distinction  also  by  his  labours  in  the  determination 
of  the  magnetic  equator,  and  by  his  observations  on 
electrical  eels,  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes  and 
young  crocodiles.  His  labours  have  won  him  a 
high  name  in  almost  every  department  of  science. 

HUMBOLDT,  Kakl  Wilbelm,  Babon  von,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  x^receding,  eminent  as  a  states- 
man, and  for  his  works  in  philology,  ajsthetics,  and 
general  literature,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  22d  June 
1767,  and  educated  at  Berlin,  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
and  Gottingen.  He  eagerly  studied  antiquities, 
aesthetics,  and  the  Kantian  philosophy,  as  weU  as 
law,  to  which  he  professedly  devoted  himself.  After 
travelling  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland, 
he  acquired  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  legation,  but 
shewed  little  inclination  for  ofScial  employment,  and 
in  1791  married,  and  for  some  years  resided  chiefly 
on  his  wife's  estate  in  Thuringia,  and  afterwards 
in  Jena,  associating  most  intimately  with  Schiller, 
and  devoting  himself  to  poetry  and  other  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits.  A  valuable  memorial  of  his 
friendship  with  Schiller  is  the  correspondence  between 
them  {Briefwechsel  zvAschen' Schiller  und  Wilhelm,  von 
Humboldt,  Stuttg.  und  Tub.  1830),  published  by 
him  after  SchiUer's  death.  From  1797  to  1799,  H. 
resided  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  ii^  Spain,  and  in 
1801  became  Prussian  resident  at  Eome,  where  he 
remained  for  a  number  of  years,  in  this  capacity, 
and   in    that    of   minister-plenipotentiary,   a  most 

fenerous  patron  of  young  artists  and  men  of  science, 
'rom  Eome  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  to 
fill  the  high  place  of  first  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  which  capacity  he  did  much  to  promote 
education  in  Prussia.  The  Berlin  university  owed 
its  existence  to  him.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Vienna 
as  minister-plenipotentiary,  and  from  this  time  he 
took  part  in  all  the  most  important  political  afiairs 
in  which  his  country  was  concerned.  After  1819 
he  resided  chiefly  at  Tegel,  where  he  laid  out  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  and  formed  a  noble  collection  of 
sculptures  by  'the  greatest  masters.  He  died  8th 
April  1835. 

His  earliest  literary  works  were  collected  by  him- 
self under  the  title  of  '.(Esthetic  Essays'  (JSstheli- 
schen  Versuchen,  Brunswick,  1799).    Hi  '  Collected 
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Works'  appeared  at  Berlin  (7  vols.  1841—1852). 
H.  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  philology,  and  produced 
several  works  on  the  Basque  tongue,  and  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  concerning  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Spain — the  languages  of  the  East, 
and  various  questions  connected  with  Oriental  litera- 
ture, and  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
One  of  his  most  important  works  is  that  'On  the 
Kawi  Language  in  the  Island  of  Java'  (Ueher  die 
Kawisprache,  &c.,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1836 — 1840),  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  Edward  Busohmann ;  the 
introduction  to  which,  On  the  Variety  of  Structure 
in  Human  Speech,  &c.,  and  its  influence  on  the 
intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  may  be  said  to 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  philology,  and 
has  given  occasion  to  many  further  researches  and 
publications.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  Brie/en  an 
eine  Freundin,  Leip.  1847  (Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's 
Letters  to  a  Lady  Friend),  exhibit  his  character  in 
a  most  pure  and  amiable  light.  This  work  has  been 
translated  into  English. 

HXJ'MBOLDT,  a  river  in  the  west  part  of  Utah 
Territory,  United  States,  America,  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  streams  which  rise  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Humboldt  Mountains.  It  is  a  small  and  rapid 
stream,  350  miles  in  length,  unnavigable  even  for 
canoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  matter, 
and  after  a  westerly  course,  falls  into  a  lake  40 
miles  in  circumference,  known  as  the  Sink  of  Hum- 
boldt's Kiver,  which  has  no  outlet.  The  banks  are 
destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  region  through 
which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  most  barren  in  Utah. 
The  vaUey  of  this  river  is  the  usual  emigrant  route 
from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  to  California. 

HUME,  David,  the  philosopher  and  historian,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  April  (0.  S.)  1711. 
His  father  was  the  laird  or  proprietor  of  the  estate 
of  NineweUs  in  Berwickshire,  but  David,  being  the 
younger  son,  had  to  make  his  own  fortune  with  no 
other  assistance  than  an  education  and  the  influence 
of  his  respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at 
home  and  at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  His  father 
designed  law  as  his  profession,  and  he  submitted  to 
the  mitial  steps  of  the  proper  practical  training,  but 
it  was  not  a  piursuit  to  his  hking.  Deserting  it,  he 
experimented  on  a  mercantile  house  in  Bristol,  but 
commerce  was  not  more  congenial  to  him  than  juris- 
prudence, and  he  gave  it  a  very  short  trial.  He 
now  became  a  musty  student,  devoting  himself  to 
books  with  no  settled  practical  object  before  him. 
He  has  recorded  his  suflirings  at  this  time  from 
despondency  and  depression  of  spirits,  caused,  appar- 
ently, by  the  effects  of  monotonous  study  on  the 
stomach.  At  23  years  of  age,  he  went  to  France, 
and  lived  some  time  in  La  Fleche,  where  he  describes 
himself  as  wandering  about  in  solitude,  and  dreaming 
the  dream  of  his  philosophy.  In  1739,  he  published 
the  first  and  second  book  of  his  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature — the  germ  of  his  philosophy,  and  stfll  perhaps 
the  best  exposition  of  it,  since  it  has  there  a  fresh- 
ness and  decision  approaching  to  paradox,  which  he 
modified  in  his  later  works.  Although  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  in  philosophy,  this  book  was  little  noticed. 
It  was  a  work  of  demolition.  By  separating  the 
impressions  or  ideas  created  on  the  thinking  mind 
by  an  external  world  from  the  absolute  existence  of 
that  world  itself,  he  shewed  that  almost  everjrthing 
concerning  the  latter  was  taken  for  granted,  and  he 
demanded  proof  of  its  existence  of  a  kind  not  yet 
afforded.  It  was  thus  that  he  set  a  whole  army  of 
philosophers  at  work,  either  to  refute  what  he  had 
said,  or  seriously  to  fiU  up  the  blanks  which  he 
discovered,  and  hence  he  originated  both  the  Scotch 
and  the  German  school  of  metaphysicians.    In  1741 


and  1742,  he  published  two  small  volumes,  called 
Essays  Moral  and  Political ;  they  were  marked  by 
learning  and  thought,  and  elegantly  written,  but 
are  not  among  the  more  remarkable  of  his  works. 
He  felt  keenly  at  this  time  the  want  of  some  fixed 
lucrative  pursuit,  and  his  longing  for  independence 
was  the  cause  of  a  sad  interruption  to  his  studious 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  He  was  induced  to 
become  the  companion  or  guardian  of  an  insane 
nobleman,  and  had  to  mix  with  the  jealousies  and 
mercenary  objects  of  those  who  naturally  gather 
round  such  a  centre.  In  1747,  he  obtained  a  rather 
more  congenial  appointment,  as  secretary  to  General 
St  Clair,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  France  and  the  attack  on  Port 
L'Orient,  the  dep8t  of  the  French  East  India  Oorn- 
pany;  this  affair  had  no  important  results,  but  it 
gave  H.  a  notion  of  actual  warfare.  Next  year, 
he  accompanied  the  general  in  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  France,  and  as  he  travelled  he  took  notes  of  his 
impressions  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
are  published  in  his  Life  and  Correspondence.  In 
1751,  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  tlie  Principles  of 
Morals,  a  work  of  great  originaHty,  and  one  of  the 
clearest  expositions  of  the  leading  principles  of  what 
is  termed  the  utiUtarian  system.  At  the  same 
time,  he  intended  to  publish  his  Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Eeligion,  but  his  friends,  alarmed  by  the 
sceptical  spirit  pervading  them,  prevailed  on  him 
to  lay  them  aside,  and  they  were  not  made  public 
until  after  his  death.  In  his  35th  year,  he  had 
unsuccessfully  competed  for  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  this  period  we 
find  him  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
chair  of  Logic  in  Glasgow.  Next  year,  in  1752, 
appeared  his  Political  Discourses.  Here,  again,  he 
'made  an  era  in  hterature,  for  in  this  little  work 
he  announced  those  principles  of  poKtical  economy 
comprehending  the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  which  it 
fell  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  more  fully  and  com- 
prehensively to  develop.  He  was  appointed  at  this 
time  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library,  with  a  very 
small  salary,  which  he  devoted  to  a  charitable  pur- 
pose. It  was  here  that,  surrounded  with  books,  he 
formed  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  England. 
In  1754,  he  issued  a  quarto  volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Stuarts,  containing  the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  presently  completed  this  portion  of 
the  work  in  »  second  volume,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  Revolution.  He  then  went  backwards  through 
the  House  of  Tudor,  and  completed  the  work  from 
the  Roman  period  downwards  in  1762.  While  so 
employed,  he  published  Four  Dissertations :  the 
Natural  History  of  Eeligion ;  of  the  Passions  ;  of 
Tragedy;  of  the  Standard  of  Taste  (1757).  Tvvo 
other  dissertations,  intended  to  accompany  these, 
were  cancelled  by  him  after  they  were  printed — 
they  are  On  Suicide  and  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  were  subsequently  printed  in  his  works. 

In  1763,  he  went  to  France  as  secretary  to  Lord 
Hertford's  embassy ;  here  he  was  in  his  element, 
and  found  fame  at  last.  He  became  familiar  with 
the  brilliant  wits  and  savants  of  the  Parisian 
circle — with  Turgot,  D' Alembert,  Helvetius,  Holbach, 
Diderot,  Buffon,  Malesherbes,  CrebiUon,  and  the  rest, 
as  well  as  with  the  no  less  distinguished  female 
eminences,  De  Boufflers,  Page  de  Boccage,  Geofriu, 
Du  Deffand,  and  L'Espiuasse.  His  sojourn  in  Paris 
was  unfortunate  in  bringing  him  into  intimacy  with 
the  restless,  vain,  and  self- tormenting  Rousseau,  who, 
after  experiencing  much  substantial  kindness  from 
H,  got  suspicious,  and  forced  him  into  u,  memor- 
able quarrel.  After  his  return  home,  in  1766,  he 
accepted  the  responsible  office  of  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  his  own 
Life  he  says  :  '  I  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  1769  very 
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opulent  (for  I  possessed  a  revenue  of  £1000  a  year), 
healthy,  and,  though  somewhat  stricken  in  years, 
with  the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and  of 
seeing  the  increase  of  my  reputation.'  Early  in 
1774,  he  was  attacked  with  an  internal  disease, 
for  which  he  in  vain  sought  a  remedy  in  the  Bath 
waters.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of 
August  1776. 

HUME,  Joseph,  poHtioian,  was  born  January 
1777,  at  Montrose.  His  father  was  the  master 
of  a  small  coasting-vessel,  who,  dying  while  his 
f amUy  were  young,  left  his  widow  and  children  in 
narrow  circumstances.  He  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  of  Montrose,  and  at  the  age  of  13 
was  placed  with  an  apothecary.  He  studied  for 
the  medical  profession ;  was  admitted  in  1796  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh ; 
and  became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  marine  service 
of  the  East  India  Company.  He  applied  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  native  languages,  and  during 
the  Mahratta  war,  from  1802  to  1807,  filled  the 
office  of  Persian  interpreter  to  the  army.  He  also 
discharged  duties  connected  vidth  the  prize  agencies 
and  the  commissariat,  and  arrived  in  England  in 
1808,  with  an  honestly  earned  fortune  of  £30,000  or 
£40,000.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1812,  as  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  E«gis.  The  future  radical  was  then  of 
Tory  poKtioB,  and  paid  a  sum  of  money  for  his  seat, 
which  he  only  enjoyed  a  few  months.  He  obtained, 
in  1818,  a  seat  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burghs, 
comprehending  his  native  town  of  Montrose.  In 
1830,  he  had  gained  such  distinction  as  a  radical 
reformer,  that  he  was  returned  without  opposition 
as  one  of  the  members  for  Middlesex,  which  he 
represented  until  1837.  In  1842,  he  was  again  chosen 
for  his  native  burgh,  Montrose,  and  remained 
imtU  his  death  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  Although  by  no  means  a  man  of 
brilliant  abihtiea,  his  indefatigable  industry  in  his 
parliamentary  duties,  his  plans  of  reform  in  every 
department  of  church  and  state,  his  hatred  of 
sinecures  and  official  abuses  of  every  kind,  and 
his  advocacy  of  economy  in  the  public  service, 
made  him  one  of  the  most  useful  and  influential 
members  of  the  legislature.  He  was  probably 
often  wrong-headed  and  mistaken,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, usually  found  himself  in  active  conflict  with 
both  Whig  and  Tory  governments.  Yet  a  tardy 
but  sincere  homage  was  paid  to  his  integrity  and 
pubhc  services  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
other  pohtioai  opponents.  He  died  February  20, 
1855,  aged  78,  leaving  a  name  venerated  by  the 
masses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  for  pubhc  honesty 
and  personal  disinterestedness. 

HUME'TTY,  a  term  in  Heraldry,  applied  to  a 
cross  or  other  ordinary  which  is  cut  off,  and  nowhere 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  shield. 

HUMIC  ACID.    See  Hranis. 

HU'MMELER,  an  implement  or  machine  used 
for  hummelling  barley — that  is,  removing  the  awn 
from  the  grain  after  it  has  been  thrashed.  A  com- 
mon kind  of  H.  is  a  set  of  blunt  knives  fixed  in  a 
frame,  with  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
used  in  the  manner  of  stamping.  Another  form 
consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roller.  These 
implements  are  worked  by  the  hand.  But  hum- 
mellers  of  various  construction  are  often  attached 
to  thrashing-machines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives 
are  made  to  pass  frequently  through  the  grain. 

HUMMING-BIRD  {Troddlus),  a  Liunsean  genus 
of  birds,  now  constituting  a  family,  TrocMlidcB,  of 
the  order  Insesaores,  and  tribe  Tenuirostres.    The 


species  are  numerous,  more  than  300  being  known, 
whilst  new  ones  are  continually  being  discovered. 
They  are  found  only  in  America  and  its  islands, 
although  represented,  both  in  habits  and  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage,  by  the  Sun-birds  (q.  v.)  of  eastern 
tropical  regions.  Most  of  them  are  tropical,  although 
a  few  species  are  summer  visitants  of  the  colder 
parts  of  America,  very  seldom,  however,  seen  beyond 
lat.  67°  N. ;  whilst  some  of  those  found  only  within 
the  tropics  inhabit  elevated  mountainous  tracts,  even 
to  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow.  The  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  humming-birds,  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  they  dart  through  the  air,  their  hover- 
ing above  the  flowers  from  which  they  obtain  their 
food,  with  humming  sound  of  wings,  which  move 
so  q^uickly  as  to  be  indistinctly  visible,  or  'like 
a  mist,'  have  attracted  universal  admiration  since 
the  first  discovery  of  America.  The  diminutive 
size  of  almost  all  of  them — some  of  them  being  the 
smallest  of  birds,  and  if  stripped  of  their  feathers, 
not  larger  than  a  humble-bee — has  still  further  con- 
tributed to  render  them  objects  of  interest,  whilst 
the  plumage  of  the  different  species  exhibits  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  forms,  as  well  as  of 
colours,  in  crests,  neck-tufts,  leg-tufts,  and  many 
an  extraordinary  development  of  tail. 

Humming-birds  have  slender  bills,  which  are  also 
generally  long,  and  in  some  extremely  so,  the  form 
of  the  bill  exhibiting  a  wonderful  adaptation  to 
the  kind  of  flowers  from  which  the  bird  obtains  its 
food — straight  in  some,  curved  in  others.  Hum- 
ming-birds do  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  feed  on 
honey  alone,  but  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some 
of  them  perhaps  chiefly,  on  insects,  not  rejecting 


Humming-Bird  and  Nest. 

spiders,  whilst  they  often  snatch  away  the  insects 
which  have  become  entangled  in  spiders'  webs.  The 
lower  mandible  fits  into  the  upper,  and  the  bill 
is  thus  adapted  as  a  tube  for  sucking,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  seizing  small  insects  within  the  recesses 
of  flowers,  the  tongue  is  also  a  very  efficient  organ. 
The  tongue  is  very  long,  capable  of  being  darted  out 
to  a  considerable  length ;  the  bone  of  the  tongue 
(hyoid  bone)  being  much  elongated,  and  its  branches 
passing  round  the  back  of  the  skuU  to  the  fore- 
head, where  they  meet  in  a  point  before  the  line 
of  the  eyes.  The  tongue  itself  consists  of  two 
filaments,  joined  together  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  length,  and  separated  at  the  tip.   The  wings  of 
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hiimining-Birds  are  very  long  and  powerful,  the 
first  quiU-featlier  the  longest,  and  the  rest  shorter 
in  succession.  Humming-birds  construct  their  nests 
■with  nice  art,  generally  of  lichens  and  of  fibrous 
substances,  such  as  cotton.  They  do  not  lay  more 
than  two  eggs.  They  are  very  bold  in  defence 
of  their  nests  and  young,  and  are  said  to  strike 
fearlessly  with  their  needle-like  bills  at  the  eyes 
of  birds  of  prey,  which  they  far  surpass  in  agility 
and  rapidity  of  flight.  They  are  very  easily  tamed 
and  rendered  familiar,  and  have  been  known  to 
return'  again  in  spring,  after  a  winter  migration  to 
a  warmer  climate,  to  the  window  from  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  escape.  Attempts  to  keep 
tamed  humming-birds  have  generally  failed,  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  being  supposed  capable  of  feeding 
only  on  honey  or  syrup,  whereas  insect  food  seems 
necessary  for  them.  Attempts  made  to  bring  them 
across  the  Atlantic  have,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  been  unsuccessful. 

We  cannot  propose  to  describe  any  of  the  species 
of  H.,  nor  to  give  the  characters  of  the  numerous 

fenera  into  which  the  family  has  been  divided, 
'orm  alone  without  colour  is  insufficient  to  convey 
a  proper  idea  of  their  metalho  and  gem-Uke  splen- 
dour, which  in  many  cases  varies  with  every  Change 
of  position  and  of  Ught. 

The  Ruby- throated  H.  (TrocMlus  coluhrU)  is 
the  only  species  found  in  the  Northern  Atlantic 
states  of  North  America.  It  ventures  even  into 
the  regions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  skins  of  humming-birds  were  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes  by  the  more  civilised  Ameri- 
can races  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Europeans,  and  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  for 
making  those  pictures  which  so  much  attracted  the 
admiration  of  their  Spanish  conquerors. 

A  full  description,  with  many  exquisitely  coloured 
engravings,  wUl  be  found  in  the  Histoire  Naturelle 
dee  Oisemtx-Movehes  par  R.  P.  Lesson,  Paris,  1829. 

HU'MORAL  PATHO'LOGY.     See  Medicine. 

HU'MXJS  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
closely  allied  substances,  which  collectively  form 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  These  substances 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes  :  1.  Such  as 
are  soluble  in  water^orenio,  apocrenic,  and  ulmic 
acids ;  2.  Such  as  are  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions, 
but  not  in  pure  water — humic  and  geic  acids  ;  3. 
Such  as  are  insoluble  in  all  menstrua — human  and 
ulmin. 

All  of  these  are  amorpheus,  ranging  in  colour 
from  a  brownish  yellow  to  a  blackish  brown,  and 
non-volatile  ;  they  are  probably  all  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  they  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  powef  of  fixing  ammonia. 
'They  are  all  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matters  in  the  soil,  and  are  formed  during 
their  decay  by  a  succession  of  changes,  which  may 
be  easily  traced  by  observing  the  course  of  events, 
when  a  piece  of  wood,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, is  exposed  for  a  length  of  time  to  air  and 
moisture.  It  is  then  found  gradually  to  disintegrate 
with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  acquiring  first 
a  brown,  and  finally  a  black  colour.  At  one  parti- 
cular stage  of  the  process,  it  is  converted  into  one 
or  other  of  two  substances,  called  humin  and  nlmin, 
both  insoluble  in  alkalies,  and  apparently  identical 
with  the  insoluble  humus  of  the  soU ;  but  when 
the  decomposition  is  more  advanced,  the  products 
become  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  then  contain  humic, 
ulmic,  and  geic  acids ;  and  finally,  by  a  still  further 
progress,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids  are  formed, 
as  the  result  of  an  oxidation  occurring  at  certain 
periods  of  the  decay.' — Anderson's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  1860,  p.  22. 


The  roots  and  other  vegetable  matters  remaining 
in  the  soil  gradually  vmdergo  the  changes  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  extract,  and 
are  thus  converted  into, humus,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  surface  soil,  in  which  its  quantity  varies 
with  the  activity  and  profusion  of  the  vegetation. 

Numerous  analyses  of  the  humus  compounds  have 
been  made,  but,  as  might  he  expected  from  the 
gradual  passage  of  one  substance  into  another,  they 
present  considerable  discrepancies.  According  to 
Mulder,  who  is  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  this 
subject,  geic  acid  is  represented  by  C^oHj^Oji; 
humic  acid,  by  C^oHjijOij;  ulmic  acid,  by 
CioHijOjj  ;  crenic  acid,  by  SHOjCj^HjaOie ; 
apocrenic  acid,  by  2HO,CisHijOj4.  Crenic  and 
apocrenic  acids  (which  derive  their  names  from 
crene,  the  Greek  word  for  a  spring)  not  only  occur 
in  combination  with  ammonia,  in  the  organic  matter 
of  the  SOU,  but  are  likewise  found  in  many  mineral 
waters,  and  in  the  ochry  deposits  that  accumulate 
round  the  margins  of  chalybeate  springs. 

All  the  above-named  substances  closely  resemble 
in  their  composition  the  woody  fibre  or  cellulose 
(C24H21O21),  from  which  they  are  derived  by  a 
slow  process  of  oxidation. 

Chemists  hold  very  different  opinions  regarding 
the  physiological  value  of  humus.  The  earher 
chemists,  and  Mulder  at  the  present  day,  regard  it 
as  the  almost  (if  not  quite)  exclusive  source  of  the 
organic  constituents  of  plants ;  while  Liebig  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  chemists  of-  the  present  day 
regard  the  atmosphere  (which  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  watery  vapour,  car- 
bonic and  nitric  acids,  and  ammonia)  as  capable 
of  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  all  these  sub- 
stances. The  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct 
view;  but  although  humus  is  not  a  direct  source 
of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  and  is  not 
absorbed  by  their  roots,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
it  is  so  indirectly  in  at  least  two  modes — viz., 
by  evolving  during  its  decomposition  a,  certain 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  can  be  absorbed, 
and  by  its  power  of  absorbing  and  combining 
with  ammonia,  and  with  certain  soluble  inorganic 
constituents  of  plants.  Its  power  of  absorbing 
ammonia  is  readily  shewn  by  pouring  some  ammo- 
niacal  solution  on  peat  (which  contains  the  humus 
compounds  in  great  abundance) ;  the  pungent  smell 
at  once  disappears,  which  is  an  evidence  that  com- 
bination has  taken  place.  It  possesses  a  similar 
but  less  marked  power  in  reference  to  potash,  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  thus  plays  an  important 
part  in  preventing  these  substances  from  being 
washed  out  of  the  soil  The  physical  properties  of 
humus  are  also  of  great  importance  in  relation  to 
the  fertnity  of  the  soil.  Humus  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  hygrometrical  substances  known.  While 
sikcious  sand  absorbs  only  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  water,  and  again  gives  oflF,  in  the  course  of  four 
hours,  four-fifths  of  its  water,  humus  imbibes  nearly 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  retains  nine-tenths 
of  it  after  four  hours'  exposure.  It  thus  confers 
on  the  soil  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
water,  and  thus  diminishes  its  tenacity,  and  allows 
of  its  being  more  easily  worked ;  and  addition- 
ally, from  its  dark  colour,  it  causes  the  more  rapid 
absorption  of  [heat  from  the  sun's  rays.  Hence, 
although  not  contributing  directly  to  the  food  of 
plants,  it  is  in  moderate  quantity  an  indispens- 
able constituent  of  a  fertUe  soil.  The  best  wheat- 
bearing  soils  contain  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  humus 
compounds. 

HTJ-NAN,  a  province  in  the  lake  district  of  China, 
on  the  south  side  of  Tung-tiug-hu,  the  largest  lake 
in  China.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  yielding  two  crops 
of  rice  annually,  while  its  mountains  jrield  malachite, 
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iron,  lead,  and  ooal.  Area,  74,320  square  miles; 
pop.  18,652,307.  Its  capital  is  Chang-slia-fu,  situated 
on  the  river  Siang. 

HUNDRED,  la  Englisli  Law,  an  ancient  sub- 
division of  counties,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  very 
clearly  settled,  though  probably  the  name  arose  from 
there  being  a  hundred  sureties  in  each  to  keep  the 
peace.  In  ancient  times,  it  a  crime  was  committed, 
such  as  robbery,  maiming  of  cattle,  burning  of 
stacks,  &o.,  the  hundred  had  to  make  it  good.  The 
old  distinctions  have,  however,  now  less  significance. 
But  the  characteristic  of  a  hundred  is  stUl  this, 
that  it  has  a  constable  or  bailiff,  and  when  any 
damage  is  done  by  rioters  feloniously  destroying 
property,  the  individual  owner  has  his  remedy  by 
suing  the  hundred  for  the  damage.  In  order  to 
secure  this  remedy,  the  party  or  his  servant  must, 
within  seven  days,  go  before  a  justice,  and  state  on 
oath  the  names  of  the  offenders,  arid  engage  to  pro- 
secute them.  So,  where  there  is  no  hundred,  the 
county,  or  city,  or  town,  is  liable  in  like  manner, 
and  in  aU  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
county  rate,  or  a  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate. 
In  the  northern  counties,  a  hundred  is  generally 
called  a  wapentake.  The  act  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  31,  giving  the  above  remedy  against  the  hundred, 
does  not  extend  to  Scotland.    See  Riot. 

HU'NDREDEES,  inhabitants  of  a  Hundred 
(q-v.). 

HU'NGARY-(Ger.  Ungarn;  Magyar,  Orszdg),  a 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire.  A.coording  to  the 
fundamentaJ  laws  of  the  realm,  the  emperors  of 
Austria  are  kings  of  H.,  in  which  sense  that  country 
comprehends  within  its  boundaries,  besides  H. 
Proper,  also  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  the  lUyriau 
sea-coast,  Transylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  and  extends  from  43°  to  49°  35'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  15°  to  26°  20'  E.  long.  But,  according 
to  the  administrative  distribution  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  these  are  not  connected  with  or  depen- 
dent upon  H.  Proper,  whose  dimensions  have  even 
been  contracted  since  1849  by  the  formation,  out  of 
Hungarian  territory,  of  the  Servian  Woiwodschaft 
and  the  Banat,  and  the  enlargement  of  Transylvania. 
At  present,  H.  (officially  so  called)  lies  between 
46°  and  49°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  between  16°  and  26°  20' 
E.  long.  The  kingdom  of  H.  has  an  area  of 
more  than  130,000  square  miles,  vrith  a  population 
above  13,000,000.  H.  Proper — excluding  the  parts 
of  which  it  was  deprived  in  1849 — contains  (1857) 
d  population  of  8,125,785;  but  including  these, 
nearly  10,000,000,  and  an  area  of  68,000,000  square 
miles.  The  general  features  of  the  country  are 
given  under  the  article  Austria  (q.  v.),  to  which 
may  be  added  that  the  soil  of  the  vast  plains 
consists  chiefly  of  humus  and  clay,  and  is  of  an 
extraordinary  fertility.  Huge  tracts  of  sand  are 
to  be  found  in  several  parts ;  there  are  also 
swamps  all  along  the  Theiss,  but  both  of  these 
are  rapidly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  works 
carried  on  with  great  energy  and  perseverance. 
The  level  tracts  m  the  eastern  part  of  H.  are 
subjected  to  periodical  drought,  and  to  frequently 
recurring  blasts.  Hailstorms  during  summer,  and 
the  severity  of  cold  during  winter,  cause  much 
anxiety  to  farmers,  and  more  especially  to  the 
numerous  class  of  vine-growers.  In  regions  where 
people  neglect  taking  proper  care,  ague  is  common ; 
although,  according  to  Bendant,  the  climate  of  H., 
on  the  whole,  is  to  be  regarded  as  healthful,  and 
favourable  not  only  to  physical  strength,  but  also 
to  intellectual  development. 

H.  is  an  agricultural  country,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  According  to  Fgnyes,  the  land  under 
cultivation  in  1840  was  as  follows  in  the  kingdom 


(with  the  exception  of  Transylvania  and  of  the 
Military  Frontier) : 

Eoffllih  Acrci. 

Soil  under  tUlage,        ....  17,337,437 

Meadowa 4,638,113 

Pasture, 7,968,922 

Vineyarda 1,458,748 

Farm-yards  and  gardens,    ,        .       .  fi83,241 

Forests,    .        .                ...  15,681,887 

In  the  statistical  returns  of  Baron  Czvernig,  pub- 
lished by  the  Austrian  government  in  1858,  the  soil 
under  tillage  (Transylvania  included)  is  estimated 
at  22,651,438,  and  the  pasture-land  at  5,662,299 
English  acres.  The  difference  arises  chiefly  from  two 
circumstances :  1.  By  confining  the  river  Tisza  to 
its  proper  channel,  n6w  tracts  of  land  came  under 
cultivation.  2.  By  the  parceDing  out  of  grounds 
upon  the  principle  of  modern  farming,  communal 
pastures  became  private  property  in  many  places, 
and  were  thus  converted  into  soil  under  tillage. 
Agriculture  in  H.  is  rapidly  improving,  as  the 
great  landed  proprietors  are  enabled  to  introduce 
Enghsh  machinery  upon  their  estates,  the  great 
extent  of  level  ground  being  admirably  adapted 
for  the  use  of  such  implements.  According  to 
reliable  calculation,  the  annual  produce,  in  grains 
of  every  kind,  amounts  to  239,352,900  imperial 
bushels,  leaving  a  yearly  surplus  for  exportation 
of  no  less .  than  60,500,000  imperial  bushels,  of 
which  more  than  one-halt  is  wheat  of  first-rate 
quality.  The  mineral  wealth  of  H.  may  be  said  to 
be  inexhaustible,  but  several  branches  of  mining  are 
as  yet  in  their  infancy.  In  1858,  the  mineral  pro- 
duce was,  in  gold,  44,000  oz. ;  stiver,  48,000  oz. ; 
quicksilver,  6300  cwts. ;  lead,  27,000  cwts. ;  copper, 
36,750  cwts. ;  pig-iron,  1,575,000  cwts. ;  coals,  black, 
3,780,000  cwts. ;  coals,  brown,  3,570,000  cwts.  Rock- 
salt  may  be  iad  to  any  amount  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Marmaros,  as  a6o  in  Transylvania.  The 
quantity  of  wine  is  such  that  it  might  suffice  for 
supplying  the  haK  of  Europe.  For  the  dessert-table, 
Tokay,  Mgnes,  and  Ruszt  yield  their  delicious  liquor, 
obtained  from  dry  grapes.  The  red  wines  of  Eger 
(Erlau),  Buda  (Ofen),  visonta,  Karlovitz,  SzegzS,rd, 
&o.,  may  be  said  to  equal  the  best  produce  of 
Burgundy;  while  the  white  wines  of  Magyar&t, 
Neszmlly,  Somly6,  Pesth,  Vill&ny,  Monoszl6,  &o., 
rank  with  the  choicest  of  Rhenish  wines.  Tobacco, 
hemp,  flax,  rape  seed,  timber  of  every  variety, 
would  be  extensively  exported  were  the  means  of 
communication  developed,  and  commercial  inter- 
course guided  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  Ffinyes 
put  down  the  number  of  horses  before  1848  at 
1,200,000 ;  since  that  time  the  breeding  has  much 
improved.  The  oxen  of  H.  excel  equally  in  size 
and  in  the  nourishing  quahty  of  the  meat  they 
yield.  The  number  of  sheep,  according  to  Fgnyes, 
was  17,000,000,  yielding  an  average  quantity  of 
wool  yearly  of  360,000  cwts.,  more  than  the  half  of 
which  is  above  the  average  in  quality.  Among  the 
4,000,000  of  swine,  the  Mangahcza  breed  is  much 
praised  for  its  size,  and  for  the  hardness  of  the 
lard  it  yields.  The  rearing  of  bees  and  of  the  silk- 
worm is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Military  Frontier. 
Industry  and  commerce  are  far  from  being  at  a 
level  either  with  the  wants  of  the  people  or  with 
the  natural  richness  of  the  soil ;  nevertheless,  great 
progress  is  being  made ;  thus,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  Pesth,  the  capital  of  H.,  has  been  brought 
ioto  direct  railway  connection  not  only  with  Vienna, 
but  with  Triest,  TemesvS,r,  Arad,  Debreczin,  and 
Kassa.  A  main  line  is  to  be  carried  through 
Transylvania,  Fiume  is  to  be  drawn  into  the  net, 
so  as  to  render  it  an  outlet  for  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  the  Banat,  of  Slavonia,  and  Croatia,  while 
the  mountain  districts  of  Upper  H.  are  at  work 
for  a  line  extending  to  the  very  heart  of  Galioia. 
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Public  banks,  and  other  establisbments  of  credit, 
are  springing  into  life,  and  the  fetters  that  weighed 
upon  industry  and  commerce  are  being  removed. 
A  sound  system  of  taxation,  together  with  the 
revival  of  constitutional  rights,  would  soon  do  the 
rest.  Public  education,  especially  in  its  lower 
branches,  is  rapidly  extending.  The  colleges  are 
of  two  kinds — gymnasia  for  classical  education, 
and  schools  for  industry  and  commerce.  The 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  carried  on  in 
academies  and  lyceums,  as  well  as  in  the  richly 
endowed  Roman  Catholic  university  of  Pesth. 
Among  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
Protestants,  those  of  Debreczin  and  S^rospatak 
(for  Calvinists),  and  of  Eperjes,  Posony,  and  Soprony 
(for  Lutherans), .  occupy  a  very  high  rank.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Society  of  Naturalists, 
the  Agricultural  Society,  the  National  Museum  and 
Theatre,  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  together  with  more 
than  60  periodicals  published  in  the  Magyar  tongue, 
speak  well  for  the  interest  the  Hungarian  nation 
takes  in  progress  and  civilisation.  The  following 
tables  shew  the  ratio  of  population,  according  to 
religion  and  nationalities,  throughout  H.,  Croatia, 
and  Slavonia : 

Koman  Catholics, 6,333,108 

United  Greek  Church  (acknowledging  the  supremacy 

of  the  Koman  pontiJO,     .....  890,945 

Lutheran  Protestants, 831,479 

Calvinistic  Protestants 1,758,048 

The  Orthodox  Greek  Church 1,822,599 

Jews, .         .  259,607 

Magyars,    ...                  4,744,899 

Slaves,  known  as  Slovaks 1,722,005 

Servians,             .                  1,293,095 

Wallachs, 1,272,787 

Germans,    .........  1,126,666 

Croats,             ...                  ....  943,995 

Ruthens ...  459,870 

Jews 259,607 

Wends 44,536 

There  are,  besides,  a  few  thousands  of  Bulgarians, 
Montenegrins,  French,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  H. 
is  the  Prince  Primate  the  Archbishop  of  Esztergom 
or  Gran ;  there  are  two  other  archbishoprics,  and 
seventeen  bishoprics.  The  Greek  Catholics  have 
four  bishops  ;  the  Non-xmited  Greeks,  a  patriarch- 
archbishop  and  seven  bishops.  The  two  Protestant 
bodies  are  divided  into  districts,  four  for  each; 
the  heads  of  those  districts  bear  the  title  of 
Superintendents. 

History. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
Hungarians — in  their  own  language,  Magyars — are 
of  Scythian  origin ;  their  ancient  seats  being  in  the' 
environs  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Part  of  the  people 
emigrated  in  the  direction  of  the  tJral  Mountains, 
and  thence,  being  pressed  by  the  warlike  swarms  of 
Paimaoitae,  to  the  regions  now  known  as  Moldavia 
and  the  Ukraine.  In  889,  forty  thousand  families, 
counting  more  than  200,000  warriors  among  them, 
left  their  homes  under  the  leadership  of  Almos,  and 
after  many  a  hard  battle  arrived  at  the  north- 
eastern frontiers  of  the  laud,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Paunonia,  contained  several  indepeudelit  realms, 
such  as  Great  Moravia,  the  Slavo-Bulgarian  king- 
dom of  Zalan,  &c.  The  great  task  of  conquest 
being  now  at  hand,  old  Almos  resigned,  and  his 
son  Arp&d  being  unanimously  elected  as  chief,  the 
armed  invasion  began  at  once  in  several  directions. 
At  the  end  of  899,  Arp&d's  sway  extended  from 
the  Carpathians  down  to  Servia,  and  from  the 
eastern  borders  of  Transylvania  to  the  foot  of  the 
Styrian  mountains.  According  to  a  covenant  between 
Arpad  and  the  other  chiefs,  the  leadership  was  to 
remain  with  the  descendants  of  the  former  as  long 
as  they  should  keep  faithful  to  the  nation.    The 
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foundations  which  were  then  laid  for  the  political 
organisation  of  the  realm,  have  been  developed 
through  lapse  of  time  into  that  system  of  municipal 
independence  which  has  outlived  the  storms  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  contains,  even  after 
the  disastrous  issue  of  1849,  the  germs  of  future 
national  greatness.  The  periods  into  which  the 
history  of  H.  is  divided  are:  1.  Period  of  chiefs 
of  the  House  of  ArpW  (894—1000)  ;  2.  Period  of 
kings  of  the  House  of  Arpad  (1000— 1301) ;  3. 
Period  of  kings  from  diflferent  (foreign)  families 
(1301—1526) ;  4.  Period  of  kings  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  (1526  to  the  present  day).  The  first 
king  of  H.  was  Stephen  I.,  called  the  Saint ;  he 
was  crowned  in  the  year  1000  with  a  crown  that 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  Sylvester  II. 
It  forms  to-day  the  upper  part  of  '  the  sacred  crown 
of  Hungary.' 

With  St  Stephen,  a  new  era  began  for  _  H. ; 
Christianity  took  the  place  of  heathen  superstitions ; 
the  savage  incursions,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
east  became  a  scourge  to  neighbouring  nations, 
ceased  entirely.  The  House  of  Arp^d  gave  twenty 
kings  to  H,  the  greatest  of  whom  undoubtedly 
was  Stephen  I.,  who,  besides  dividing  the  realm 
into  ten  bishoprics,  more  completely  developed  the 
administrative  system.  Among  his  successors,  Bgla 
I.  (1061—1063)  distinguished  himself  by  saving 
the  hardly  begun  Christian  civilisation  against  the 
rebellious  attempt  of  a  numerous  party.  Ladislaus 
I.  is  renowned  for  wise  legislation  and  for  great 
personal  valour.  Such  was  the  reuow'n  of  his  deeds, 
that  at  the  council  of  Piacenza  (1095)  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  be  the  leader  of  the  crusade  to 
Palestine.  Death  prevented  the  hero  from  aecom- 
phshing  the  task.  Colomau  (1095—1114)  went  by 
the  name  of  '  Learned,'  and  many  of  his  laws  shew 
how  much  he  was  in  advance  of  the  age.  Gejza  II. 
(1141 — 1161)  was  but  ten  years  old  when  crovsmed ; 
nevertheless,  his  reign  is  worthy  of  mention,  for 
it  was  then  that  colonists  from  Flanders  settled  in 
Northern  H.,  as  also  in  Transylvania,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  mining  and  several  branches  of 
industry  made  rapid  progress.  Andrew  II.  (1205 
— 1235)  is  known  in  connection  with  the  crusades  ; 
the  Hungarian  Magna  Charta  (Bulla  Aurea),  forced 
from  him  by  his  nobles,  dates  from  1222.  B61a  IV. 
(1235 — 1270)  shewed  great  qualities  in  subduing 
the  indomitable  arrogance  of  the  oligarchy,  and  in 
heahng  the  wounds  of  his  people  after  the  terrible 
invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  1242.  Andrew  III.  was 
the  last  male  scion  in  the  ArpS,d  line ;  he  died 
without  issue  in  1301.  During  the  mixed  period, 
two  kings,  besides  the  governor  Hunyady  (q-.v.), 
especially  distinguished  themselves.  Lewis  I.,  called 
the  Great  (1342 — 1381),  was  the  second  king  from 
the  House  of  Anjou,  being  by  his  great-grandmother 
connected  with  the  ArpSd  dynasty.  Lewis  extended 
the  sway  of  the  Hungarian  sceptre  to  limits  formerly 
unknown ;  re-established  at  home  the  authority  of 
law,  trodden  do^vn  by  the  mighty  oHgarchs  under 
his  predecessors ;  and  promoted  science,  industry, 
and  commerce.  One  of  the  remarkable  episodes  of 
his  reign  was  the  expedition  to  Italy  to  punish  the 
assassins  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  Andrew,  spouse 
of  the  famous  Joan  of  Naples.  Sigismund  (1387 — 
1437)  is  better  known  as  Emperor  of  Germany.  As 
a  curious  incident  in  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  may 
be  mentioned  his  imprisonment  at  SLld6s  during  six 
months.  Sigismund  was  released  only  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  to  his  Hungarian  subjects,  vowing 
fidelity  to  the  constitution.  Mathias  I. — ^better 
known  by  the  name  of  Mathias  Hunyady  or  Mathias 
Corvinus  (see  Mathias) — may  be  said  to  have  been 
not  only  the  greatest  king  of  H.,  but  also  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  his  age.  By  his  valour,  sagacity, 
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and  love  of  learning,  he  raised  his  nation  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame.  From  the  death  of  Mathiaa 
to  the  day  of  Mohdcs,  H.  exhibits  the  fiercest 
strife  of  factions — a  protracted  agony,  preceding 
the  loss  of  national  independence.  Among  the 
many  calamities  during  the  reign  of  Vladislas  II.  of 
Bohemia  (1490 — 1516),  the  Peasant  War  occupies 
a  prominent  place.  D6zsa  and  his  bands,  after 
having  committed  great  havoc,  'were  exterminated 
by  the  famous  John  Zapolya  of  Transylvania,  and 
tlie  whole  of  Ae  peasantry  reduced  to  a  state  of 
serfdom.  Lewis  II.  was  but  ten  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Vladislas  II.  Another  ten 
years  of  rapid  disorganisation  was  required  to 
make  a  disaster  like  that  of  Moh&cs  possible.  See 
MoHACS,  Battle  of.  The  further  history  of  H.  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  may  be  read  as  to  its  principal  features 
under  the  head  Austkia. 

Fundamental  Laws  of  Hungary. — 1.  The  Golden 
BuH  of  Andrew  II.,  given  in  the  year  1222,  upon 
the  return  of  the  king  from  Palestine,  contains 
31  articles,  of  which  article  2  is  a  kind  of  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  but  for  nobles  only.  One  clause  of 
article  31,  declaring  armed  resistance  to  any  illegal 
acta  of  the  king  not  punishable  by  law,  was 
cancelled  by  article  4  of  the  diet  in  1687. 

2.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Vienna,  1606.  It  was 
concluded  on  the  23d  of  June,  between  Mathias  II. 
and  Stephen  Booskay.  Article  1  enacts  freedom 
of  worship  to  Protestants,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  established  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chui'ch. 

3.  Treaty  of  Peace  of  Linz,  enacted  during  the 
diet  of  1646 — 1647.  Public  worship  is  once  more 
secured  to  Protestants,  such  freedom  being  for  the 
first  time  extended  also  to  the  peasants.  Protes- 
tants were  to  be  admitted  to  public  functions  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Catholics. 

4.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction,  contained  in  article 
2  of  the  diet  of  1722—1723.  In  case  there  should 
be  no  male  issue  in  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg,  the 
females  and  their  descendants  are  to  succeed  to  the 
Hungarian  throne.  The  king  must  be  a  Roman 
Catholic,  must  take  oath  to  the  constitution,  and 
sign  the  so-called  diploma  inaugurale,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  Should 
there  be  no  descendant,  male  or  female,  of  the 
reigning  House,  the  freedom  of  electing  their  king 
belongs  to  the  nation. 

Article  11  of  1741.  Maria  Theresa,  abandoned 
by  her  allies,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fearful 
dangers,  won  the  love  of  the  Hungarian  nation  by 
acceding  to  their  just  and  legitimate  claims.  The 
government  of  H.  was  confided  to  Hungarians  only ; 
in  public  affairs,  the  Primate,  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Ban  were  to  be  consulted.  Hungarians  were  to  be 
eligible  for  seats  in  the  ministry.  Article  17  of 
1790 — 1791  renews  those  enactments. 

Article  10  of  1790 — 1791  establishes  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Hungarian  kingdom  with  its  annexed 
parts.  Article  12  of  the  same  year  declares  that  the 
power  of  mahing,  changing,  and  interpreting  laws 
in  the  hingdom  of  H.  behngs  to  the  sovereign  legiti- 
maidy  crowned,  together  with  the  diet  legally  convened. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  S.  by  means  of  royal  letters 
patent.  Article  13  orders  that  the  diet  shall  be 
convoked  at  least  once  every  three  years. 

Article  16  guarantees  the  nation  the  use  and 
culture  of  the  Magyar  tongue. 

Article  19  secures  to  the  diet  the  right  of  voting 
taxes  and  of  fixing  the  number  of  recruits. 

Up  to  the  year  1848,  the  nobles  were  free  from 
contribution  and  military  service ;  they  occasionally 
gave  subsidies ;  and  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
rose  in  arms  for'  the  defence  of  the  country.    Article 


8  of  1847 — 1848  enacts  the  great  principle,  that  aU 
classes  are  to  participate  in  the  public  burdens  of 
the  realm.  Article  9  abolishes  statute  labour  ;  the 
peasant  could  henceforward  become  owner  of  real 
property ;  and  indemnity  was  given  to  their  former 
masters.  Article  5  of  1847—1848  establishes  the 
principle  of  popular  representation  upon  the  basis  of 
taxation. 

Political  Organisation  of  H. — The  union  between 
H.  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  is 
a  personal  one.  "The  king  exercises  his  consti- 
tutional power  through  the  Aulic  Chancery  at 
Vienna.  The  highest  dignitary  of  the  realm  is 
the  Coimt  Palatine  (Comes  Palatinus),  the  highest 
judicial  authority  is  the  Council  of  Lieutenancy  at 
Buda,  next  to  which  is  the  Chief  Justice  {Judex 
Ourice).  At  the  head  of  the  counties  are  lords- 
lieutenant  and  their  deputies.  The  high  court  of 
justice  is  called  Curia  Eegia.  For  the  treatment 
of  political  affairs,  the  Congregationes  Qenerales,  or 
general  meetings  of  the  counties,  were  of  the  highest 
importance.  A  very  remarkable  municipal  inde- 
pendence was  there  displayed  occasionally ;  those 
general  assemblies  had  even  the  power  of  binding 
by  instructions  those  who  were  to  represent  them 
at  the  diet. 

Hungarian  Language  and  Literature. — Notwith- 
standing the  general  sympathy  that  prevails  for  H., 
many  are  of  opinion  either  that  the  Hungarians  are 
but  a  half-civilised  people,  or  that  their  language 
and  literature  are  in  some  sense  or  another  Ger- 
manic or  Slavonic.  The  Magyar  tongue  is  as  much 
distinct  from  German  or  Slave  as  is  the  French 
or  Italian.  The  language  of  the  Hungarians  is 
called  Magyar,  and  forms,  together  with  the  Mogul, 
the  group  Ugri,  belonging  to  the  great  Finnic 
family.  As  to  its  syntax,  the  language  is  nearest 
to  the  Turkish.  Among  its  characteristics  may  be 
noted  that  the  Christian  name  occupies  always  the 
second  place,  as,  for  instance,  Hunyady  J3,nos  = 
John  Hunyady.  How  rich  in  expressions,  how 
abundant  in  classic  beauties  that  language  is,  may 
be  collected  from  the  circumstance,  that  although 
it  was  excluded  from  public  life  during  eight 
centuries  (Latin  being  used  in  schools,  legislation, 
and  administration),  H.  possesses  to-day  a  litera- 
ture which,  both  in  regard  to  its  quantity  and 
quality,  will  sustain  a  comparison  with  that  of  the 
most  civilised  among  the  western  nations.  Espe- 
cially as  regards  poetry,  the  names  of  Kisfaludy, 
Vorosmasty,  Pesofi,  Arany,  &c.,  are  well  worthy 
of  being  ranked  vrith  the  best  in  other  lands. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  on 
this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  Toldy'a 
admirable  Handbook  of  Hungarian  Literature, 
published  both  in  Magyar  and  German. 

HUNGARY-WATER,  a  very  celebrated  perfume, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  various  receipts  have 
been  given.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best :  Take 
of  fresh  rosemary  in  blossom,  4  pounds ;  fresh  sage 
in  blossom,  6  oimces ;  ginger  in  slices,  2  ounces  ; 
cut  them  in  small  pieces,  mix,  and  add  rectified 
spirit  12  pounds,  and  common  water  2  pints.  Let 
eleven  pints  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A  hermit 
is  said  to  have  given  the  original  receipt  to  a  queen 
of  Hungary,  and  hence  it  was  called  the  Queen  ■ 
of  Hungary's  Water,  which  has  been  abbreviated 
into  Hungary  Water.  It  is  employed  principally 
as  a  perfume  for  the  toilet;  but  it  is  sometimes 
taken  internally  as  a  restorative  and  stimulant,  and 
it  may  be  used  externally  as  «,  gently  stimulating 
liniment. 

HUNGER.    See  Digestion. 
HUNINGUE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Haut-Rhin,  is  situated  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Khine,  37  miles  soutli-soutli-east  of  the 
town  of  Colmar.    Pop.  about  2000. 

Thia  place  is  remarkable  as  being  the  centre  of 
the  IVench  system  of  piscienlture,  or  fish-breeding. 
A  series  of  buildings  and  artificial  ponds,  covering 
a  space  of  seventy  imperial  acres,  were  erected  in 
1852—1854  for  the  breeding  and  acclimatising  of 
foreign  fish.  The  total  cost  was  £10,607.  The 
expense  of  caiTying  on  the  plan  from  1853  to  1862 
amounted  to  £13,887,  and  the  annual  cost  is  now 
averaged  at  about  £2000.  This  establishment  has 
enabled  the  French  government  to  restock  many  of 
the  barren  rivers  of  France  with  valuable  fish. 
See  PlSCICtTLTUEE. 

HUNS  (Lat.  Sunni;  Gr.  Ounnoi  and  Ohounoi), 
the  name  of  a,  considerable  nation  of  antiquity, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  made  incursions  upon  the 
Roman  dominions,  and  which  eventually,  under 
Attila,  the  most  renowned  of  its  leaders,  brought 
the  empires  of  both  the  East  and  the  West  to  the 
very  verge  of  destruction. 

The  H.  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  the  Mongolian  or  Tartar  stock ;  therefore 
akin  to,  and  perhaps  to  be  identified  with,  the 
Scythians  and  Turks.  According  to  De  Guignes, 
whose  theory  has  been  accepted  by  Gibbon,  the 
H.  who  invaded  the  Eoman  empire  were  lineally 
descended  from  the  Hiong-nou,  whose  ancient  seat 
was  an  extensive  but  barren  tract  of  country  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  of  China. 
About  the  year  200  B.  0.,  these  people  overran  the 
Chinese  empire,  defeated  the  Chinese  armies  in 
numerous  engagements,  and  even  drove  the  Emperor 
Kao-ti  himself  to  an  ignominious  capitulation  and 
treaty.  During  the  reign  of  Vou-ti  (141 — 87  B.C.) 
the  power  of  the  H.  was  very  much  broken.  Event- 
ually, they  separated  into  two  distinct  camps,  one 
of  which,  amounting  to  about  50,000  families,  went 
southwards,  while  the  other  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain itself  in  its  original  seat.  This,  however,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  them  to  do ;  and  eventually 
the  most  warlike  and  enterprising  went  west  and 
north-west  in  search  of  new  homes.  Of  those  that 
went  north-west,  a  large  number  established  them- 
selves for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Then 
crossing  this  river,  they  advanced  into  the  territories 
of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people  dwelling  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Don.  At  what  period  this  took 
place  is  uncertain,  but  probably  it  was  early  in  the 
4th  century.  The  Alani,  who  had  long  dwelt  in 
these  plaios,  resisted  the  incursions  of  the  H.  with 
much  bravery  and  some  effect,  until  at  length  a 
bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks 
of  the  Don,  in  which  the  Alan  king  was  slain,  and 
his  army  utterly  routed;  the  vast  majority  of  the 
survivors  joined  the  invaders. 

The  H.  are  described  as  being  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, almost  black ;  deformed  in  their  appearance, 
of  imcouth  gesture,  and  shrill  voice.  'They  were 
distinguished,'  says  Gibbon,  'from  the  rest  of  the 
human  species  by  their  broad  shoulders,  flat  noses, 
and  small  black  eyes  deeply  buried  in  the  head; 
and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  graces  of  youth,  or 
the  venerable  aspect  of  age.  A  fabulous  origin  was 
assigned  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners — that 
the  witches  of  Scythia,  who  for  their  foul  and 
deadly  practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits ;  and 
that  the  H.  were  the  offspring  of  this  execrable 
conjunction.'  •  Such  was  the  origin  assigned  to  them 
by  their  enemies  the  Goths,  whom  the  H.  now 
invaded  with  fire  and  sword.  Hermanric,  the  aged 
sovereign  of  the  Goths,  whose  dominions  reached 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  roused  himself  to 
meet  the  invaders,  but  in  vain.  His  successor, 
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Withimir,  encountered  the  H.  in  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  he  was  himself  slain,  and  his  countrymen 
utterly  routed.  These  now  threw  themselves  upon 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  in 
376  gave  permission  to  a  great  number  of  them 
to  cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  the  countries  on 
the  other  side  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Eoman  arms 
against  further  invasion.  The  H.  now  occupied 
all  the  territories  that  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Goths;  and  when  these,  not  long  afterwards, 
revolted  against  Valens,  the  H.  also  crossed  the 
Danube,  and,  joined  their  arms  to  those  of  the 
Goths  in  hostilities  against  the  Eoman  empire. 
In  the  wars  that  followed,  the  H.  were  not  so 
conspicuous  as  the  Goths  their  former  enemies. 
Indeed,  we  now  hear  but  little  of  the  H.  during 
the  remainder  of  the  4th  century.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  early  in  the  following  century  they 
were  joined  by  fresh  hordes  of  their  brethren, 
a  circumstance  which  encouraged  them  to  press 
onward  towards  further  conquests.  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  younger,  they  had  increased  so 
considerably  in  power,  that  their  sovereign  Eugilas, 
or  Eoas,  was  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  secure  the 
Eoman  empire  from  further  injiiry. 

Eugilas,  dying  in  the  year  434,  was  succeeded  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  H.  by  his  nephews  Attila 
(q.  V.)  and  Bleda.  With  AttUa's  death,  however,  in 
454,  the  power  of  the  H.  was  broken  in  pieces.  A 
few  feeble  sovereigns  succeeded  to  him,  but  there 
was  strife  now  everywhere  among  the  several 
nations  that  had  owned  the  firm  sway  of  Attila, 
and  the  Huns  especially  never  regained  their  power. 
Many  of  them  took  service  in  the  armies  of  the 
Eomaus,  and  others  again  joined  fresh  hordes  of 
invaders  from  the  north  and  east,  aiding  them  in 
their  repeated  attacks  upon  the  moribund  Eoman 
empire. 

HUNT,  James  Henby  Leioh,  poet  and  essayist, 
was  born  in  London,  19th  October  1784,  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  first  attracted  notice  as  a 
writer  of  theatrical  and  literary  criticisms  for  the 
Examiner  newspaper,  which  was  started  in  1805 
by  his  elder  brother  John.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  became  joint  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Examiner.  He  was  a  hberal  in  politics  before 
liberalism  had  become  fashionable ;  and  for  one  of 
his  articles,  reflecting  on  the  obesity  of  the  Prince 
Eegent— '  a  fat  Adonis  of  fifty,'  H.  had  called  him 
—he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  and  to 
imdergo  two  years'  imprisonment.  H.  was  happy 
enough  in  his  confinement;  he  hid  the  prison- 
bars  with  flowers,  and  received  visits  from  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  On  his  release,  he  published 
The  Story  ofBimini,  which  he  had  written  in  prison, 
and  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the  poets  of 
the  day.  Foliage,  appeared  m  1818,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  started  the  Indicator,  a  serial 
suggested  by  the  Spectator  and  Tatler.  In  1828,  he 
published  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,  the 
record  of  a  brief  and  not  very  pleasant  companion- 
ship in  Italy  with  his  lordship,  which  gave  oreat 
offence  to  Byron's  friends.  In  the  same  jeSe  he 
started  The  Compa7iion,  a,  sequel  to  The  Indicator, 
both  of  which  were  republished  as  one  book  in 
1834.  In  1833,  he  pubHshed  a  collected  edition  of 
his  poetical  works.  In  1834,  he  started  the  London 
Journal,  which  he  edited  for  two  years.  His 
principal  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
axe.— Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen  (1835)  ■ 
Legend  of  Florence  (1840) ;  Tlie  Seer,  a  pubKcation 
similar  to  The  Indicator  j  The  Palfrey  (1842);  Sir 
Ralph  Esher,  a  novel  (1844);  Imagination  and 
Fancy  (1844);  Wit  and  Humour  (1846);  Stories  of 
the  Italian  Poets,  with  Lives  (1846);  Men,  Women, 
and  Boohs  (1847);  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount 
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HyUa  (1848) ;  Ma  Autobiography  (1850) ;  The  Eeli- 
gion  of  the  Heart  (1853);  and  The  Old  Court  Suburb 
(1855).  In  1847  he  received  from  the  crown  a 
pension  of  £200.  He  died  at  Highgate,  August  28, 
1859.  A  selection  from  his  Letters  and  Correspond- 
ence was  published  by  his  son,  Mr  Thornton  Hunt, 
in  1862. 

H.'s  reputation  rests  upon  his  poems  and  essays. 
T)ie  Story  of  Rimini  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
finest  narrative  which  has  appeared  since  Dryden, 
and  his  Palfrey  is  delightful  from  its  good  spirits 
and  bright  sunny  glimpses  of  landscape  and  char- 
acter. As  an  essayist,  he  is  always  cheerful  and 
fanciful,  and  he  looks  determinedly  at  the  bright 
side  of  things.  The  sky  may  be  gloomy,  but  if 
there  is  a  bit  of  blue  in  it,  he,  with  an  admirable 
practical  philosophy,  constantly  turns  his  eye  to 
tlmt.  He  dehghts  to  wreath  the  porch  of  the  human 
dwelling  with  roses  and  honeysuckles.  Among  his 
poems  are  to  be  found  several  translations,  which 
are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we  possess.  He 
transports  the  wine  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  England, 
and  its  colour  and  flavour  are  rather  improved  than 
otherwise  by  the  voyage. 

HUNT,  WiLULAM  HoLMAN,  a  celebrated  English 
painter  of  the  present  day,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1827,  and  exhibited  his  first  picture,  entitled  '  Hark !' 
in  1846.  During  the  next  few  years,  his  reputation 
steadily  advanced ;  but  while  the  young  artist  was 
winning  fame,  he  was  at  the  same  time  becoming 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  and 
practices  that  ruled  his  art,  and  along  with  MiUais, 
Eosetti,  and  other  young  painters  -who  shared  his 
convictions,  he  commenced  a  new  style  of  treat- 
ment, known  as  the  Pre-EaphaelUe.  This  term 
was  originated  by  H.  and  his  friends,  and  was 
employed  by  them  to  indicate  their  predUeotion 
for  the  painters  who  Kved  before  Kaphael,  such  as 
Giotto  and  Fra-Angelioo,  but  did  not  at  all  imply 
that  they  meant  to  take  the  productions  of  these 
masters  as  technical  models.  It  was  because  of 
their  truthfulness  and  earnest  simpKcity  that  they 
professed  to  admire  the  antique  fathers  of  Italian 
art.  •  The  first  of  H.'s  works  that  shewed  the  new 
influence,  was  his '  Converted  British  Family  shelter- 
ing a  Chiistiau  Missionary  from  the  Persecution  of 
the  Druids'  (1850).  Since  then  he  has  produced, 
among  others,  '  Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia  from 
Proteus,'  '  The  Hireling  Shepherd,  '  Our  English 
Coasts,'  '  The  Awakened  Conscience,'  '  The  Light  of 
the  World,' '  The  Scape  Goat,'  and  '  Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple.'  Of  these,  the  last 
three  are  unquestionably  H.'s  greatest ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  people,  who  neither  understand,  nor  care  to 
understand  the  vexata  qucestio  of  Pre-Raphaehtism, 
have  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  tenderness, 
purity,  strength,  and  truth  of  religious  sentiment 
by  which  they  are  inspired. 

HUNT,  William,  an  eminent  English  painter  in 
water-colours,  was  born  in  London  in  1790.  He 
ranks  very  high  in  his  profession,  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr  B-uskin  pronouncing  him  to  be 
among  the  greatest  colourists  of  the  English  school. 
His  subjects  are  very  simple — '  Peaches  and  Grapes,' 
'Old  Pollard,'  'Basket  of  Plums,'  'Eoses,'  'Wild 
Flowers,'  '  Trampers  at  Home,'  '  A  Farmhouse 
Beauty,'  '  Fast  Asleep,'  &o.,  but  they  are  conceived 
in  a  finely  poetical  spirit,  and  present  the  perfection 
of  finish. 

HUNTER,  JoHK,  the  greatest  name  in  the 
combined  character  of  physiologist  and  surgeon 
that  the  whole  annals  of  medicine  can  furnish, 
was  bom  at  Long  Calderwood,  in  Lanarkshire, 
in  1728,  and  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 
One   of  his  brothers,  WiUiam,  claims  a  separate 


notice.  One  of  his  sisters,  Dorothea,  was  married 
to  Dr  James  Baillie,  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Matthew  Baillie  (q.  v.),  and  Joanna  BaiUie  (q.  v.). 
The  fact  that  his  father  died  when  H.  was  only 
ten  years  of  age,  and  the  probabiUty  that  he  was 
over-indulged  by  his  mother,  explain  how,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  could  simply  read  and  write, 
and  was  ignorant  of  every  language  besides  his 
own.  The  fame  of  his  brother  William's  success 
as  an  anatomical  lecturer,  made  H.  desirous  of 
entering  into  the  same  profession,  and  he  accord' 
ingly  applied  for  and  obtained  the  situation  of 
assistant  in  the  dissecting-room.  His  progress  in 
anatomy  and  surgery  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the 
second  session  he  was  able  to  undertake  the 
directing  of  the  pupils  in  their  dissections.  He 
studied  surgery  under  Cheselden  (the  celebrated 
lithotomist),  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  1749  and  1750;  and  subsequently 
under  Pott. 

In  1753,  H.  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at 
St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford;  but  finally  deciding  on 
confining  himself  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  he 
entered  St  George's  Hospital  as  surgeon's-pupil  in 
1754,  and  two  years  afterwards  served  the  office  of 
house-surgeon.  In  the  course  of  this  year  (1754), 
H.  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  the 
anatomical  school.  After  ten  years'  hard  work  in 
the  dissecting-room,  his  health  began  to  give  way, 
and  in  1759  he  was  strongly  advised  to  seek  a  more 
southerly  oHmate.  With  this  view  he  applied  for 
an  appointment  in  the  army,  was  immediately  made 
staff-surgeon,  and  sent  out  to  Belleisle,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Peninsula;  but  in  1763,  peace  having 
been  proclaimed,  he  returned  home,  permanently 
settled  in  London,  and  with  nothing  but  his  half- 
pay  and  his  own  talents  to  support  him  started 
as  a'  pure  surgeon.  For  a  while  he  had  not  a 
great  practice,  and  consequently  devoted  much 
time  and  money  to  comparative  anatomy.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  bodies  of 
animals  that  died  in  the  Tower,  and  in  travelling 
menageries;  and  in  order  conveniently  to  carry 
on  his  anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  he 
purchased  .a  piece  of  ground  at  Earl's  Court, 
Brompton,  where  he  bmlt  a  small  house,  in  which 
he  made  most  of  his  researches.  In  1767,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  surgeon  to  St  George's 
Hospital.  This  appointment  led  to  an  increase  of 
his  practice,  and  enabled  him  to  take  pupils,  each 
of  whom  paid  him  500  guineas.  Jenner  (q.  v.)  was 
one  of  the  earHest  of  these,  and  always  spoke  of  liis 
old  master  in  terms  of  regard  and  affection.  In 
1771,  he  married  Miss  Home,  sister  of  Mr  (after- 
wards Sir  Everard)  Home.*  His  practice  at  this 
time  was  increasing  rapidly,  but  his  income  never 
reached  £1000  a  year  until  1774.  In  1773,  be 
had  the  first  attack  of  a  disease  {angina  pectoris) 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  In  1776,  he  was 
appointei  surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  king. 

In  1783,  he  determined  to  build  a  museum.  The 
building,  which  was  completed  in  1785,  consisted 
of  an  upper  room  for  the  reception  of  his  ooUeetion, 
52  feet  long  by  28  wide,  under  which  were  a  lecture- 
room,  and  another  room  which  became  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Lyceum  Medicum,  a  society  i  estab- 
lished by  H.  and  Fordyce.  It  was  in  December  of 
that  year  that  he  planned  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion lus  famous  operation  for  the  cure  of  aneurism — 
that  of  simply  tying  the  artery  at  a  distance  from 

*  Mrs  Hunter  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  popular  songs.  My  Mother  bids 
me  bind  my  Sair  is  one  of  hers,  and  was  written  to 
an  air  of  PleydeU's. 
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the  tumour,  and  between  it  and  the  heart,  thus 
introdncing  into  surgery  an  improvement  which  has 
been  more  fruitful  in  important  results  than  any 
since  Ambrose  ParS's  application  of  ligatures  to 
divided  arteries.  In  1786,  H.  was  appointed  deputy- 
Burgeon-general  to  the  army ;  in  1787,  he  received 
the  Copley  medal  from  the  Royal  Society.  He  was 
now  universally  acknowledged,  by  aU  the  younger 
Burgeons,  as  the  head  of  his  profession ;  but  most 
of  his  contemporaries  looked  upon  him  as  little 
better  than  an  innovator  and  an  enthusiast.  He 
died  16th  October  1793,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  from  whence 
his  remains  were  removed,  in  1860,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  suitable  tablet  to  his  memory  has 
been  erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  H-'s  extreme  diligence, 
by  the  fact  that  his  museum  contained  at  the  time 
of  his  death  10,563  specimens  and  preparations 
illustrative  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  and  natural  history.  He  died 
in  comparative  poverty,  and  his  collection  was  pur- 
chased, two  years  after  his  death,  by  government  for 
£16,000,  and  was  presented  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  by  whom  it  has  been  much  enlarged. 

In  addition  to  numerous  papers  contributed  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  and  other  learned 
societies,  he  published  the  following  independent 
works:  A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Human  Teeth  (part  i.  1771 ;  partii.  1778) ;  A  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease  (1786) ;  Observations  on  Certain 
Parts  of  the  Animal  Eeonomy  (1786) ;  and  A  Treatise 
on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wounds 
(published  in  1794).  Mr  Palmer,  with  the  literary 
assistance  of  several  eminent  surgical  friends,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  edition  of  The  Works  of  John 
Hunter,  F.B.S.,  with  Notes,  in  4  volumes,  in  1835. 
To  this  is  prefixed  Tlie  Life  of  John  Hunter,  F.B.S., 
by  Drewry  Otley,  from  which  most  of  the  materials 
of  this  sketch  have  been  taken. 

HUNTER,  "William,  M.D.,  the  elder  brother 
of  John  Hunter,  was  born  at  Long  Calderwood, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire,  in  1718,  and 
died  in  London  in  1783.  After  studying  for  five 
sessions  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  church,  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  profession  of  physio.  He  passed  the 
winter  session  1740 — 1741  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1741  arrived  in  London,  where  he  resided 
with  Dr  James  Douglas,  the  well-known  anatomist 
and  obstetric  physician,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  assisting  in  dissections,  and  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son.  H.  was  then  entered  as  a 
surgeon's  pupil  of  St  George's  Hospital,  and  as 
a  dissecting  pupil  of  Dr  Frank  NichoUs,  who  was 
then  teaching  anatomy  with  great  success.  To 
teach  anatomy  was  now  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  in  1746  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  occurred. 
A  society  of  naval  siu'geons  had  for  several  years 
engaged  Mr  Sliarpe  to  dehver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  operations  of  surgery,  and  on  his  resigna- 
tion, H.  received  the  appointment.  He  gave  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  the  society  requested  him 
to  extend  his  plan  to  anatomy.  In  1747,  H.  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  practised  both 
surgery  and  midwifery,  but  he  gradually  confined 
himself  to  the  latter  line  of  practice.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons-accoucheur  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  1748,  and  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  1749. 

In  1762,  H.  was  consulted  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  appointed  physician- 
extraordinary  to  her  majesty.     In  1767,  H.  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
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foUowittg  year  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1770,  he  removed  to  Great 
Windmill  Street,  where  he  had  built  a  house,  in 
connection  with  which  were  a  roomy  amphitheatre 
for  lectures,  a  dissecting-room,  and  a  magnificent 
room  which  was  to  form  his  museum,  which  con- 
sisted of  anatomical  preparations  executed  by  him- 
self and  his  pupils,  purchases  from  other  museums, 
also  minerals,  shells,  and  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  together  with  a  very  rare  cabinet  of  ancient 
medals  and  coins. 

The  estrangement  which  took  place  between  H. 
and  his  brother  continued  till  the  former  was  on 
his  death-bed,  when  his  brother  requested  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  see  him.  This  was  acceded 
to,  and  he  continued  to  visit  him  daily,  and  to 
afford -him  professional  assistance,  until  his  death. 
Together  with  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  H.  left 
his  museum  to  Dr  BaUlie  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  after  which  it  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  to  which  institution  he 
bequeathed  £8000  for  its  maintenance  and  increase. 

H.  excelled  as  a  lecturer  in  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, aptness  of  illustration,  and  elegance  of  diction. 
'  He  was,  perhaps,  the  best  teacher  of  anatomy  that 
ever  lived.'  He  published  several  important  contri- 
butions to  medicine,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  his  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid 
Uterus  and  its  Contents,  which  did  not  appear  in  its 
perfect  form  tiU  after  his  death. 

HUNTER,  the  name  of  a  river  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  enters  the  Pacific  75  miles  north  of 
Sydney. 

HUNTING  HORN,  or  BUGLE  HOEN,  is  a 

frequent  bearing  in  Heraldry. 
When  adorned  with  rings,  it 
is  said  to  be  garnished.  If 
the  mouth  and  strings  of  the 
instrument  are  of  a  different 
tincture  from  the  horn,  this 
must  be  named  in  blazon. 

HU'NTINGDON,  a 
market-town  and  parliament- 
ary and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
20  miles  west-north-west  of 
Cambridge,  and  60  miles  north  of  London.  Among 
the  most  interesting  buildings  is  the  house  of  Ohver 
CromweU,  still  called  Cromwell  House.  H.  contains 
numerous  schools,  among  which  is  the  grammar- 
school,  with  an  endowment  of  £100  a  year,  and  two 
exhibitions  for  Cambridge  University.  Manufac- 
tures of  bricks  and  tiles,  and  a  trade  in  wool  and 
com,  are  here  carried  on.  Pop.  in  1861,  of  municipal 
borough,  3816 ;  of  parliamentary  borough,  6254. 

HUNTINGDON,  Selina,  Countess  op,  cele- 
brated in  the  religious  history  of  the  18th  c,  was 
the  second  of  three  daughters  and  co-heiresses 
of  Washington  Shirley,  second  Earl  Ferrars,  and 
was  born  August  24,  1707.  She  married,  in 
1728,  Theophilus,  9th  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  very 
pious  nobleman,  and  became  a  widow  in  October 
1746.  Adopting  the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  the  founder  of  which  sect  was  the 
famous  George  'Whitefield,  she  made  that  eminent 
preacher  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  assumed  a  leader- 
ship among  his  followers,  who  came  to  be  known 
as  '  The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection.'  On 
Whitefleld's  death  in  1770,  she  was  appointed  by 
his  wiU  sole  proprietrix  of  all  his  possessions  in  the 
province  of  Georgia,  on  which  she  immediately  set 
about  organising  a  mission  to  North  America.  Her 
labours  at  home  increased  with  her  years.    For  the 
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education  of  ministers,  she  establislied  and  main- 
tained a  college  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales ;  removed,  in 
1792,  to  Cheshunt,  Herts;  and  built,  or  became 
possessed  of,  numerous  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  principal  one  being  at  Bath.  She 
likewise  expended  large  sums  in  the  support  of 
young  men  trained  to  itinerant  preaching,  as  ■well 
as  in  private  charity.  But  with  all  her  excellences, 
she  was  not  indisposed  to  play  the  part  of  a  female 
pope,  and  had  quite  a  passion  for  carrying  her 
point.  She  died  June  17,  1791.  By  her  will,  dated 
January  11,  1790,  she  created  a  trust,  bequeathing 
her  chapels  to  four  persons,  of  whom  Lady  Anne 
Erskine,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buohan,  was  one, 
for  their  care  and  management  after  her  death, 
when  the  number  amounted  to  64  Most  of  them 
have  become,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  Congregational  or  Independent  body. 
In  1851,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  to  this 
connection  in  England  and  Wales. 

HU'NTINGDONSHIBE,  a  smaD  inland  coimty 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cambridge- 
shire, on  the  S.  by  Bedfordshire,  and  on  the  W.  and 
N.  by  the  county  of  Northampton.  Area,  229,544 
acres,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  in  arable  or 
pasture  lands.  Pop.  (1861)  64,250.  It  is  watered 
chiefly  by  the  Ouse,  which  flows  north-east  through 
the  south  part  of  the  county ;  and  by  the  Nene, 
which  skirts  its  northern  boundary.  In  the  southern 
districts  the  surface  is  diversified  by  low  hills  ;  the 
northern  portion  of  H.,  however,  is  included  in  the 
great  fen-country.  The  soil  is  various  ;  clay,  how- 
ever, predominates  generally.  Grain,  with  beans, 
rape,  and  clover  are  the  chief  crops.  The  coimty 
returns  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 

The  county  of  H.  was  traversed  by  two  Roman 
roads,  and  Roman  remains,  as  coins,  pottery,  &o., 
have  been  found. 

HU'NTLY,  a  small  burgh  of  barony  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-west  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Borie  and  the 
Deveron,  20  miles  south-south-west  of  Banff.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  ruin  of  Himtly  Castle.  Pop. 
(1861)  .S44S. 

HU'NTSVILLE,  a  village  in  Northern  Alabama, 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railway,  United 
States  of  America,  10  miles  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  has  the  usual  county  buildings,  and  a 
large  trade  in  cotton  and  imported  goods  with  the 
surrounding  country.     Pop.  about  5000. 

HUNYADY,  Janos  (Eng.  John),  governor  of 
Hungary,  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  age, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
H.'s  origin  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  the  most 
accredited  legend  being  that  he  was  a  son  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  by  a  Wallaohian  lady.  H. 
and  his  descendants  had  in  their  escutcheon  a 
raven — corpus — Whence  the  designation  of  Corvinus. 
We  find  H.  as  Ban  of  a  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  distinguishing  himself  against  the  Turks, 
who  at  that  time  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  During  the  period  1437—1456,  H. 
was  the  shield  of  Hungary,  not  only  against 
external  foes,  but  also  against  the  lawless  attempts 
of  the  nobles.  Such  was  the  renown  of  H.'s  arms, 
that,  after  the  campaign  of  1444,  the  Turks  were 
glad  to  obtain  an  armistice  of  ten  years.  The 
vacillating  Vladislas  I.  allowed  himseK  to  be 
induced  by  the  papal  legate,  Julian  Csesarini,  to 
break  the  peace  he  had  sworn  to  keep.  H.  was 
defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  VS,rna,  1444 ;  the 
king  perished  in  the  fight,  as  also  the  cardinal- 
.  legate ;  H.  was  captured  during  his  flight  by  the 
voivod  of  Wallachia ;  but  upon  a  declaration  that 
the  whole  of  Himgary  would  rise  to  deliver  the 
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noble  prisoner,  was  safely  escorted  to  the  frontier, 
and  there  set  free.  During  the  minority  of 
Ladislaus  V.  (son  of  Vladislas  I.),  H.  was  elected 
by  the  nation  to  be  governor  of  Hungary.  Tho 
battle  of  Rig6mag8  (1447),  one  of  the  bloodiest 
ever  fought,  was  lost  through  the  treason  of  the 
voivod  of  Wallachia ;  H.  had  once  more  to  go 
through  a  short  captivity.  But  the  most  splendid 
of  his  deeds  was  the  storming  of  Belgrade,  where 
the  monk,  John  Capistran,  carrying  the  holy  cross, 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Christian  warriors  to 
such  a  height,  that  a  most  complete  victory  brought 
that  fortress  again  into  the  possession  of  the 
Hungarians.  Shortly  afterwards  dysentery  broke 
out  in  the  camp,  and  H.,  the  great  Christian  hero, 
after  a  short  illness,  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
Capistran,  seventy  years  old,  followed  his  friend 
into  the  grave  two  months  later.  H.  left  two  sons, 
Ladislaus  and  Mathias  (q.  v.). — the  former  of  whom 
was  treacherously  imprisoned,  and  beheaded  at 
Buda,  by  the  very  prince  whom  his  father  had  so 
faithfully  served,  Ladislaus  V. ;  the  latter  was  given 
in  charge  to  George  Podiebrad  (q.  v.)  of  Bohemia. 

HUPE'H,  one  of  the  central  provinces  of  China, 
reputed  the  most  fertile.  The  great  river  Yangtse 
flows  through  the  south  of  the  province,  where 
it  receives  tributaries  with  various  lakes  on  either 
side,  nearly  doubling  its  volume  of  water.  Area, 
70,450;  population,  27,370,098.  Wuchang  is  its 
capital. 

HU'RA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
JEupJiorbiacece.  H.  crepitans,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America,  is  a  tree  abounding 
in  a  very  acrid  milky  juice ;  with  stalked,  heart- 
shaped,  acuminate,  leathery  leaves.  The  fruit  is 
a  woody  capsule,  of  the  size  of  a  pretty  large  apple, 
very  much  flattened,  formed  of  12 — 15  cocci,  each 
containing  a  large  seed,  surroimding  a  common  axis, 
which  separate  with  great  elastic  force.  Before  the 
use  of  blotting-paper  became  general,  the  capsule 
was  generally  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sand- 
box— whence  the  tree  is  called  Sand-box  Tree — 
for  powdering  letters  with  fine  sand ;  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bind  it  with  a  hoop  of  iron,  as 
even  after  being  used  for  years,  it  would  sometimes 
biirst  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  ijistol.  The  seeds 
are  a  violent  drastic  purgative. 

HURD,  RiCHAKD,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
prelate,  was  born  at  Congreve,  in  Staffordshire, 
January  13,  1720,  and  studied  at  Cambridge 
University,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1742. 
In  1749,  appeared  his  first  notable  production, 
Gommentwni  on  Horace^s  Ars  Poetica.  In  1750, 
through  Warburton's  recommendation,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Whitehall  preachers,  and^ 
ultimately  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.  He  died  May  28,  1808.  His  principal 
works  are — Dialogues  on  Sincerity,  Retirement,  Tlie 
Golden  Age  of  Elizaielh  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
English  Government  (1759) ;  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance  (1762)  ;  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies  Concerning  tlie  Christian  Church 
(1772).  HaUam  says  of  H.,  that  he  'has  perhaps 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  this  country, 
aimed  at  philosophical  criticism.' — Literavy  History 
of  Europe,  4th  edit.  Lpnd.  1854,  iii.  475. 

HU'RDLES,  in  mUitary  affairs,  consist  of  straight 
flat  rectangles  of  strong  wicker-work,  about  6  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  9  inches  high.  They  are  useful  in 
many  ways,  both  in  military  and  civil  life,  either 
as  fencing,  as  barriers,  or  in  fortification,  in  the 
construction  of  hurdle-batteries.  These  last  were  the 
invention  of  Sir  William  Congreve,  who  devised 
them  as  the  speediest  means  of  throwing  up  earth- 
works :  three  hurdles  are  fastened  at  their  ends  in 
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the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  the  central  space  is  filled 
in  a  short  time  with  earth.  These  triangles  can 
be  constructed  to  any  ground-plan,  and  with  their 
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aid,  a  body  of  soldiers  can  entrench  themselves  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  hurdle  is  composed  of  wattles 
interwoven  (as  shewn  in  the  diagram)  round  stakes 
or  pickets,  the  latter  during  the  manufacture  being 
fixed  upright  and  firmly  in  the  ground. 

HXJRDWAfK,  perhaps  the  most  famous  spot  on 
the  Ganges,  stands  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
the  river  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the 
sub-Himalaya  into  the  plains  of  Hindustan.  Prom 
its  position  on  the  sacred  stream,  it  attracts  immense 
numbers  of  pilgrims  for  the  piu^poses  of  ablution. 
The  orthodox  season  Comprises  the  end  of  March 
and  the  beginning  of  April — a  great  fair  at  the 
same  time  engrafting  commerce  on  religion.  In 
ordinary  years,  the  attendance  amounts  to  200,000 
or  300,000 ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  every  twelfth 
year,  the  latest  having  occurred  in  1856,  the  visitors, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  festival, 
are  stated  to  average  about  2,000,000.  The  place 
is  1024  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.,  and 
long.  78°  14'  E. 

HURDY-GURDY,  a  very  old  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  stringed  kind,  which,  imder  the  name 
of  Leyer,  or  Baurenleyer,  spread  from  its  native 
country,  Germany,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The 
Hurdy-gurdy  consists  of  a  flat,  oval-shaped  sounding- 
board,  over  which  the  strings  are  stretched,  with  a 
back  or  bottom  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  These 
are  bound  together  by  tolerably  deep  sides,  or  ribs. 
On  one  side  are  from  ten  to  twelve  finger-keys,  for 
shortening  the  sounding  lengths  of  the  strings  when 
required.  There  are  four  strings,  of  gut,  which  are 
put  into  a  state  of  vibration  by  beiag  rubbed  by  the 
edge  of  a  small  wooden  wheel  charged  with  rosin,  and 
turned  by  a  handle.  Two  of  the  strings  are  tuned  in 
unison  as  a  key-note,  or  one  of  them  a  fifth  above ; 
they  are  placed  out  of  reach  of  the  keys,  and  form  a 
sort  of  drone-bass.  The  other  two  strings  are  acted 
on  by  the  keys,  and  produce  a  diatonic  scale  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  notes.  The  Hurdy-gurdy  is  only 
suited  to  simple  music,  and  was  used  for  such  as 
had  many  repetitions.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness 
rendered  it,  at  one  time,  a  favourite  instrument 
among  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  The  instrument 
is  now  mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  Savoyard 
boys,  who  play  it  on  the  streets. 

HU'RON,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  has  Superior  and  Michigan  above  and 
Erie  and  Ontario  below  it.  It  separates  Upper 
Canada  from  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  extends  in 
K  lat.  from  43°  to  46°  20',  and  in  W.  long,  from  79° 
to  85°,  and  has  been  estimated  to  contain  about 
20,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  584  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  depth  about  1000  feet. 
Its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and 
purity,  whence  the  lake  received  from  the  French 
traders  the  name  of  Meb  Douce,  or  Fresh  Sea. 
This  vast  body  of  water  is  said  to  contain  3000 
islands,  one  of  them,  the  Great  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  Island,  running  parallel  to  almost  the  whole 
of  the  northern  coast,  which  is  one  continuous 
mass  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

HURRA' H,  a  shout  of  encouragement  and 
applause,  peculiar  to  the  English.  It  serves  also 
as  a  war-cry.    As  an  engagement  at  sea  commences, 
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the  crews  of  the  Engfish  vessels  send  up  deafening 
hurrahs  ;  in  a  charge  on  shore,  English  soldiers 
hurrah  as  they  rush  upon  the  enemy.  There  is 
something  strangely  exciting  in  this  simple  sound, 
and  the  combatants  work  themselves,  as  they  shout, 
into  a  frenzied  forgetfulness  of  danger. 

HU'RRIOANE.    See  Storms  and  Winds. 

HURST,  a  charge  in  Heraldry  representing  a 
small  group  of  trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  moimt 
in  base. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  are  the  correct  legal 
as  well  as  popular  terms  to  denote  two  persons 
married  to  each  other.  The  modes  of  contracting 
marriage,  with  the  accompanying  ceremonies,  and 
the  impediments  to  marriage,  will  be  more  properly 
described  under  the  head  of  Marriage  (q.  v.),  and 
the  mode  of  dissolving  the  marriage  has  been  already 
partly  described  under  Divorce  (q.  v.).  The  effects 
of  marriage  on  the  parties,  and  upon  their  property, 
will  here  be  described,  for  which  purpose  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  will  be  assumed  to  have 
been  didy  constituted.  And  as  the  efiect  is  not 
the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  agree  in  this 
respect,  will  first  be  stated,  and  afterwards  those 
of  Scotland  separately. 

The  effect  of  marriage  in  England  and  Ireland 
may  be  viewed  under  two  heads — first,  as  regards 
the  persons  and  the  personal  rights  of  the  married 
persons ;  and  secondly,  as  regards  their  property. 
1.  As  to  the  person.  So  far  as  regards  the  person 
of  the  husband,  he  remains  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  before  marriage.  He  can  sue  and  be 
sued,  enter  into  contracts,  and  bind  himself  as 
fully  after  as  before  marriage,  and  he  can  even 
make  a  will,  and  bequeath  all  his  property  to 
strangers,  regardless  of  the  wife.  As  regards  the 
person  and  personal  rights  of  the  wife,  however, 
there  is  a  material  difference.  Her  person  is  said  to 
be  merged  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  for  many 
purposes  they  are  treated  as  one  person  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  the  wife 
is  under  many  disabilities.  She  cannot  enter  into 
contracts  in  her  own  name,  and  for  most  of  the 
purposes  of  business  she  cannot  be  treated  with 
as  apart  from  her  hiisband.  Even  the  personal 
property  she  had  before  marriage,  unless  settled 
upon  her  by  some  settlement  made  before  the 
marriage,  becomes  her  husband's  absolutely,  and 
he  can  squander  it  at  will.  The  principal  thing 
which  the  wife  can  do  in  the  way  of  entering  into 
contracts  after  marriage,  is  to  order  goods  and 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  herself  and  family  and 
for  household  use ;  but  this  she  does  not  in  her 
own  right,  but  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  husband, 
who  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  give  her  an  implied 
authority  to  that  effect,  and  therefore  the  wife, 
when  ordering  gooda,  does  not  in  any  way  bind 
herself,  but  merely  her  husband.  As,  however, 
this  power  is  often  abused  by  extravagant  vrives, 
the  law  qualifies  the  power  in  this  way,  that  the 
goods  and  necessaries  so  ordered  must  be  reasonable, 
and  suited  to  the  rank  and  position  in  life  of  the 
husband.  If  goods  are  therefore  ordered  which  are 
extravagant,  the  husband  can  repudiate  the  con- 
tract, and  return  them,  but  he  cannot  keep  the 
goods  and  refuse  payment ;  if,  for  example,  he  has 
seen  his  wife  wearing  an  expensive  dress  which 
he  knows  he  did  not  himself  order  or  pay  for,  if 
he  do  not  at  once  repudiate  the  transaction,  and 
return  the  goods,  he  will  be  held  to  have  consented 
and  approved  of  the  purchase,  and  he  cannot  after- 
wards escape  liabihty  for  the  price.  This  position 
of  husband  and  wife  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
lower  walks  of  life  by  means  of  the  tally  system. 
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which  is  the  caiiae  of  much  demoralisation.  The 
tallymau  calls  upon  the  wife  in  the  husband's 
absence,  and  oflfers  her  goods,  which  are  generally 
in  the  end  charged  for  at  an  exorbitant  rate ;  but 
as  he  consents  to  take  payment  by  instalments, 
and  as  the  wife  is  advised  to  pay  them  secretly, 
the  result  is  that  the  husband's  money  is  often 
squandered.  These  transactions  being  a  fraud  on 
the  husband,  can  generally  be  checked  if,  at  the 
first  moment  he  becomes  aware  of  them,  the 
husband  repudiates  them;  and  a  county  court,  or 
any  other  court,  would  give  him  every  assistance  in 
getting  rid  of  any  liability  so  incurred,  if  he  should 
afterwards  be  sued;  but  it  generally  happens  that 
the  matter  has  advanced  too  far  before  it  is  dis- 
covered ;  or  he'has  done  something  which  is  construed 
into  an  adoption  of  the  contract;  or,  what  is 
frequently  the  case,  he  iguorantly  supposes  that  he 
has  no  remedy. 

The  husband,  being  entire  master  of  his  own 
actions,  has  the  power  to  decide  where  to  live,  and 
the  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  live  with  him  in  the  same 
house.  If  she  refuses  to  do  so,  and  lives  apart  with- 
out just  cause,  he  is  not  bound  to  support  her  even 
with  necessaries.  If,  however,  she  separates  from 
him  for  just  cause,  the  case  is  otherwise.  Though 
the  husband  is  bound  to  maintain  his  wife,  there  la, 
curiously  enough,  no  direct  means  in  England  of 
enforcing  this  duty.  There  are  circuitous  means 
only.  The  wife,  for  example,  cannot  sue  the  hus- 
band herself,  but  she  has  an  impUed  authority  to 
order  necessaries,  and  the  tradesman  so  supplying 
these  can  sue  the  husband  for  the  price.  Hence  it 
is  that  when  a  tradesman  supplies  a  wife,  who  is 
living  apart,  with  necessaries,  before  he  can  be  sure 
of  recovering  the  price  from  the  husband,  he  must 
satisfy  himself  that  the  wife  has  just  cause  for 
living  separately.  There  are  several  just  causes  for 
her  living  apart.  If  the  husband,  for  example,  treats 
her  with  what  is  deemed  cruelty  in  the  eye  of  the 
law — as  keeping  a  mistress  in  the  house,  starving 
and  assaulting  her — she  is  entitled  to  leave  him,  and 
she  can  order  necessaries  at  his  expense  from  any 
tradesman  wiUing  to  supply  her.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  degrees  of  cruelty  and  ill-usage  for  which 
the  wife  has  practically  no  remedy,  and  of  which 
the  law  can  take  no  cognizance ;  for  the  law  carmot 
remedy  a  tithe  of  the  iUs  of  life.  If  the  husband 
have  the  means,  and  yet  refuses  to  support  his  wife, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  he  wilfully  refuses  to 
work,  being  able  to  do  so,  and  she  becomes  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  the  parish  authorities  can  seize 
the  goods  of  the  husband,  if  any,  and  sell  them  for 
her  support ;  or  he  may  be  imprisoned  by  justices  of 
the  peace,  as  am  idle  and  disorderly  person,  for  a 
month.  But  in  such  circumstances  the  husband 
more  frequently  deserts  his  wife.  If  he  deserts  her, 
and  leaves  her  destitute,  and  a  charge  upon  the 
parish,  he  may  then  be  treated  imder  the  Vagrant 
Act  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and  imprisoned  by 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  house  of  correction  for 
three  months.  If  the  desertion  continue  for  a  period 
however  long,  it  is  no  ground  in  England  for  a 
divorce;  but  if  it  is  coupled  with  adultery,  and 
contimiea  two  years,  it  will  be  so.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  after  a  husband  has  desertedhis  wife, 
she  maintains  herself  by  her  own  exertions,  and 
acquires  property ;  in  such  a  case,  her  earnings  still 
belong  to  her  husband,  and  may  be  seized  by  him 
or  his  creditors  at  any  moment,  unless  she  obtain,  as 
she  is  entitled  to  do,  an  order  from  a  magistrate  or 
justice  of  the  peace  to  protect  this  property.  Stats. 
20  and  21  Vict.  c.  85,  sect.  21 ;  21  and  22  Vict.  c. 
108,  sect.  6,  7,  8._ 

As  regards  crimes  committed  by  a  wife,  she  is  in 
general  liable  to  be  punished  for  these  in  the  same 


way  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  But  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity as  regards  crimes  committed  by  the  husband 
and  wife  jointly.  If  the  crime  be  treason  or  murder, 
both  are  punished  precisely  as  if  they  were  unmar- 
ried. But  in  all  the  leaser  crimes,  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  is,  that  if  the  wife  was  a  party 
to  the  crime,  and  committed  it  in  her  husband's 
presence,  she  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  have  bo 
acted  under  the  compulsion  or  coercion  of  her  hus- 
band, and  is  acquitted  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
so  favourable  is  the  law  on  this  ground  to  married 
women  who  commit  crimes,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  it  will  still  be 
presumed  that  the  wife  acted  under  this  marital 
coercion,  and  so  she  escapes  punishment.  Another 
curious  anomaly  arising  from  the  maxim  that  hus- 
band and  wife  are  one  person,  is,  that  a  wife  cannot 
be  convicted  of  steahng  her  husband's  goods.  If 
she  abscond  with  his  property,  however  valuable, 
she  cannot  be  punished.  But  this  rule  is  again 
qualified  by  the  circumstance,  that  if  she  commits 
adultery,  and  afterwards  absconds  with  the  adul- 
terer, both  taking  away  the  husband's  goods,  the 
adulterer  may  be  convicted  of  the  larceny,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  she  is  in  that  case  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment. And  where  the  third  party  has  not  in  view 
any  adultery  with  the  wife,  but  joins  her  in  taking 
away  the  husband's  goods,  in  many  cases  neither  he 
nor  the  wife  can  be  punished  criminally. 

Husbands  and  wives  may  be  witnesses  for  or 
against  other  parties  in  all  civil  cases,  i.  e.,  actions 
and  suits  relating  to  debts,  contracts,  and  wrongs 
which  are  not  crimes,  and  in  all  inquiries  of  a  civil 
nature.  So  when  the  husband  is  himself  a  party  in 
a  civil  action,  his  wife  may  be  compelled  by  the 
opposite  party  to  be  a  witness;  but  in  all  such  cases 
neither  husband  nor  wife  can  be  compelled  to 
disclose  any  communication  made  to  him  or  her  by 
the  other  spouse  during  the  marriage.  As  regards 
all  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against  either 
husband  or  wife,  the  other  spouse  is  neither  com- 
petent nor  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness ;  but 
where  the  husband  and  wife  are  not  the  accused, 
but  the  prosecuting  p^ies,  then,  inasmuch  as  the 
crown  is  presumed  to  be  the  prosecutor,  and  they 
are  not  parties,  they  may  be  both  witnesses,  subject 
to  the  qualification  as  to  not  being  bound  to  dia- 
close  communications  made  by  and  to  each  other 
during  marriage.  There  is  an  exception  also  to  the 
rule  that  neither  can  be  a  witness  against  the  other 
in  criminal  proceedings — viz.,  where  thevrife  charges 
her  husband  with  an  assault  or  other  crime  of 
greater  degree  upon  her  person,  she  is  in  that  case 
only  a  competent  vritness  against  him,  for  otherwise 
the  crime  might  go  unpunished.  Moreover,  in  aU 
proceedings  instituted  in  consequence  of  adultery  of 
the  husband  or  wife,  neither  of  the  married  parties 
is  competent  or  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness. 

2.  As  to  the  property  of  the  married  persons.  As 
regards  the  husband,  he  still  remains  sole  owner 
of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  and  can  do  what 
he  likes  with  it ;  and  he  may,  as  already  stated,  by 
wm  devise  and  bequeath  it  all  to  strangers,  regard- 
less of  the  wife.  He  can  also  sue  and  be  sued  as 
before,  irrespective  of  his  wHe.  But  as  regards  the 
wife,  the  case  is  different.  Owing  to  her  incapacity 
to  contract  or  even  to  hold  personal  property  inde- 

Eendently  of  her  husband,  she  can  neither  sue  nor 
e  sued  except  where  she  has  separate  property 
settled  upon  her,  as  afterwards  explained.  If  she 
had  personal  property  before  marriage,  the  whole 
— with  a  few  exceptions — becomes  the  sole  and 
absolute  property  of  the  husband  immediately  after 
the  marriage,  it  there  is  no  marriage  settlement. 
AU  debts  which  were  due  to  her  before  marriage 
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also  become  after  marriage  debts  due  to  hun,  pro- 
vided lie  chooses  to  reduce  them  into  possession,  and 
sue  for  them.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  wife 
never  can  sue  in  her  own  name  for  anj^thing ;  even 
it  she  were  to  earn  money  as  wages  by  her  ovm 
personal  exertions,  she  cannot  sue  for  them  without 
her  husband  being  joined  as  a  party,  nor  can  she 
even  take  or  sue  for  a  legacy  left  to  her  without  her 
husband,  unless  it  was  expressly  left  to  her  separate 
use.  The  only  difference  as  regards  the  right  of 
sviing  is,  that  where  the  debt  was  due  to  her  before 
marriage,  or  the  money  claimed  has  been  earned  by 
her  during  marriage,  both  she  and  her  husband  may 
sue  for  it,  or  he  alone  must  sue  for  it,  according  to 
circumstances,  but  when  recovered,  it  belongs  to 
him  absolutely.  In  hke  manner,  when  the  wife  was 
in  debt  before  her  marriage,  the  husband,  who  in 
effect  marries  her  debts  also,  must  be  sued  jointly 
with  her ;  and  so,  if  she  committed  some  wrong,  as 
a  slander  or  assault,  the  husband  must  be  sued 
jointly  with  her;  but  where  she  merely  ordered 
goods  which  were  supplied  to  the  husband,  he  alone 
is  liable,  and  he  alone  can  be  svied.  When  the  wife 
is  properly  sued  along  with  the  husband,  both  can 
be  imprisoned  if  the  debt  is  not  paid;  but  the  wife 
will  be  immediately  discharged,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  on  application  to  a  judge,  provided  she  has 
no  separate  property  of  her  own  out  of  which  the 
debt  can  be  paid.  The  above  rule  as  to  the  wife's 
personal  property  becoming  the  husband's  absolutely 
after  marriage,  suffers  a  qualification  when  such 
property  consists  not  of  money  or  chattels,  but  of 
what  are  called  chattels  real,  such  as  leases  and 
mortgages.  In  such  a  case,  they  become  so  far  the 
property  of  the  husband,  that  he  can  sell  them 
during  his  life,  but  he  cannot  bequeath  them  by 
will ;  and  on  his  death  they  remain  hers,  while  on 
her  death  they  become  his.  Again,  where  the  wife's 
personal  estate  before  marriage  consisted  of  mere 
rights  of  action  or  debts  due  to  her,  they  are  so  far 
his  that  he  can  at  any  time  sue  for  them,  and  so 
reduce  them  into  possession,  and  make  them  his 
own  absolutely;  but  he  cannot  bequeath  them  by 
will ;  and  if  he  do  not  sue  for  them  in  his  lifetime, 
they  survive  to  the  wife  after  his  death.  As  regards 
the  wife's  real  estate — i.  e.,  her  lands  and  houses 
held  in  freehold — the  husband  does  not  acquire  these 
absolutely  by  the  marriage,  but  he  thereby  becomes 
entitled  to  a  life-estate  in  them.  He  cannot  sell  the 
property,  though  he  may  sell  his  own  hfe- estate 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  real  estate 
still  contimies  to  belong  to  the  wife,  she  cannot  sell 
it,  like  an  ordinary  owner,  unless  she  separately 
acknowledges  the  deed  of  sale,  which  is  done  by 
her  going  before  a  commissioner  or  a  judge,  who 
examines  her  in  private,  and  explains  the  natm'e  of 
the  deed,  and  sees  that  she  understands  its  purport, 
and  that  she  acts  freely,  without  the  coercion  of 
the  husband. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  the  married  parties,  the 
property  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  if  the  husband 
dies,  his  wiU  may,  as  already  stated,  dispose  of  his 
whole  property  to  strangers,  irrespective  of  the  wife, 
and  she  may  be  left  entirely  destitiite  in  conse- 
quence. But  there  are  some  things  his  will  cannot 
take  away  from  her,  as,  for  example,  her  leases, 
mortgages,  choses  in  action,  and  her  real  estate. 
To  these  may  be  added  her  paraphernalia,  which 
consists  of  her  personal  apparel  and  jewels ;  but  even 
these  win  be  taken  by  her  husband's  creditors,  if 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  assets.  If  the  husband  die 
without  a  will,  the  law  is  more  liberal  to  the  widow : 
she  is  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  husband's  personal 
estate  absolutely,  and  not  merely  to  a  life-interest ; 
she  is  also  entitled  to  dower  out  of  her  husband's 
real  estate,  i.  e.,  to  a  life-interest  of  one-third  of 
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the  whole  real  estate  which  belonged  to  him.  This 
right  of  dower,  however,  can  in  general  be  defeated 
by  the  husband's  vrill.  When  the  wife  dies  befqre 
the  husband,  he  becomes  entitled  to  nearly  aU 
her  personal  estate,  of  whatever  description,  even 
though  she  left  children  of  the  marriage ;  and  it 
must  be  recollected  that  she  can  in  general  make 
no  will  which  has  any  effect,  if  the  husband 
chooses  to  repudiate  it:  As  regards  the  wife's  real 
estate,  if  a  child  has  been  bom,  who  might  by 
possibility  have  inherited  her  real  estate,  then  the 
husband  has,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  an  estate 
for  hfe  in  the  whole  of  such  real  estate ;  but  if  no 
chad  has  ever  been  born,  the  real  estate  goes  to  the 
wife's  heir-at-law,  or  if  none,  to  the  crown. 

The  common  law  of  England  has  been  often  con- 
sidered, especially  of  late  years,  as  unjust  towards 
women,  in  subjecting  them  too  much  to  the  caprice 
of  their  husbands.  There  are,  however,  several 
ways  of  avoiding  this,  but  they  are  only  available, 
as  wiU  at  once  be  seen,  to  the  rich.  The  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  the  husband  having 
powers  so  absolute  as  the  law  gives  him,  is  by 
executing  a  marriage  settlement  before  marriage. 
By  means  of  a  settlement,  not  only  all  the  property 
which  the  wife  has  before  marriage,  but  also  all 
which  she  expects  to  have  during  marriage,  may 
be  settled  upon  her  to  her  separate  use,  and  put 
entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  husband.  This 
is  done  by  the  agency  of  trustees,  who  hold  and 
manage  her  property  as  their  own,  keeping  the 
husband  at  arms'  length,  and  yet  she  has  almost 
the  same  power  of  acting  independently  as  if  she 
were  not  married :  she  can  draw  her  rents,  keep 
her  bank-account,  enter  into  contracts,  and  bond  her 
separate  property,  and  also  execute  her  will,  as  if 
she  were  a  man.  Sometimes  the  husband  and  wife 
both  settle  their  property  by  the  same  settlement ; 
or  if  the  wife  has  no  property,  the  husband  may 
settle  his  upon  her  in  the  same  way.  She  is  in  that 
case  generally  allowed  a  certain  sum  per  annum  as 
pin-money,  to  spend  upon  her  personal  adornment ; 
and  by  means  of  her  trustees,  she  can  sue  her 
husband  for  this  sum,  if  not  punctually  paid:  Some- 
times, by  the  marriage  settlement,  if  the  husband 
had  no  money,  the  wife's  money  is  settled  partly 
upon  him,  so  that  he  has  a  certain  allowance  per 
annum ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  becoming  insolvent 
or  bankrupt,  the  money  is  not  to  go  to  his  creditors, 
but  to  remain  for  the  wife's  use.  In  short,  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  mutual  arrange- 
ments which  can  be  made  by  means  of  a  marriage 
settlement,  which  can  always  mitigate  and  provide 
against  the  possible  hardships  of  the  common  law. 
It  is  on  the  same  principle  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  interfered  to  prevent  the 
husband  acquiring  so  absolute  an  interest  in  the 
wife's  property  as  the  common  law  gives  him.  Thus, 
if  a  legacy  or  other  property  has  been  left  to  a  wife, 
and  he  has  made  no  other  provision  for  her,  the 
court  will  not  pay  the  sum  to  him  untU  he  has 
settled  the  same  upon  her  and  the  children;  but 
this  is  only  done  when  the  legacy  or  other  property 
exceeds  £200.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  a 
person  may,  if  he  uses  proper  phraseology,  bequeath 
a  legacy  to  a  married  woman,  so  that  the  husband 
shall  not  take  it ;  this  is  done  by  simply  addino- 
the  words  'for  her  separate  use,  independently  of 
any  husband.' 

When  a  marriage  is  once  contracted,  the  parties 
cannot  of  themselves,  or  by  any  arrangement  they 
can  enter  into,  put  an  end  to  it ;  nothing  can  do  this 
but  a  divorce,  or  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties.  It 
is  a  delusion  not  uncommon  among  the  working- 
classes,  that  if  one  of  the  parties  runs  away  or 
disappears,  the  marriage  is  at  an  end,  and  the  party 
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left  behind  may,  at  least  after  a  time,  marry  again. 
This  IB,  however,  not  the  case.  It  is  true,  that  if 
one  of  the  parties  has  not  heard  of  the  other  for 
seven  years,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  that 
other  is  dead,  the  former  cannot  be  convicted  and 
punished  for  bigamy  in '  marrying  again.  But  this 
IS  merely  an  excuse  for  escaping  the  usual  punish- 
ment ;  the  second  marriage  only  remains  good  if  the 
lost  party  is  really  dead,  or  never  turns  up  again. 
If  at  any  time,  however  remote,  the  party  supposed 
to  be  dead  returns,  the  first  marriage  stiU  remains 
good,  and  the  second  bigamous  marriage  becomes 
a  nullity,  and  the  children  born  of  it,  if  any,  are 
bastards,  so  that  so  long  as  both  parties  live,  the 
only  way  of  dissolving  the  marriage,  so  as  to  permit 
either  to  marry  again,  is  a  divorce,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  on  certain  grave  grounds.  There  is 
an  intermediate  state,  called  Judicial  Separation 
(q.  v.),  which  can  be  brought  about  for  certain 
grounds  less  than  what  would  warrant  divorce. 
But  though  a  wife  judicially  separated  may  enter 
into  contracts,  and  is,  as  regards  her  dealings,  much 
the  same  as  an  unmarried  woman,  she  is  stiU  a 
wife,  and  cannot  marry  again ;  and  if  the  parties 
are  living  separate  by  mutual  agreement,  they  are 
nevertheless  married,  and  have  most,  though  itot 
all,  of  the  rights  of  married  persons. 

Scotland. — The  law  of  husband  and  wife  in  Sopt- 
land  as  regards  their  personal  rights  and  disabilities, 
and  the  property  during  the  marriage,  does  not 
substantially  difiier  from  the  law  of  England  and 
Ireland,  but  the  following  points  may  be  noticed. 
As  regards  their  persons  and  personal  rights,  and 
crimes,  the  law  is  the  same.  It  is  often  said  that 
in  Scotland  the  movable  property  of  both  husband 
and  wife  become  a  kind'  of  joint-gtock  property, 
called  Goods  in  Communion  (q.  v.) ;  but  tMs  phrase 
has  no  meaning  except  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  the  property  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  parties^  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  As  long  as  the  parties  live,  the  husband 
is,  as  in  England,  entire  master,  except  that  he 
cannot  on  deathbed  bequeath  more  than  a  share  of 
the  property  away  from  the  wife.  The  same  rule 
exists  that  the  wife's  movable  property  becomes  the 
husband's,  and  her  heritable  property  remains  her 
own,  subject  to  the  husband's  life-rent.  When  she 
disposes  of  her  heritable  property  by  deed,  she  must 
also  judicially  ratify  the  deed  by  going  before  a 
magistrate,  and  acknowledging  that  she  acts  of  her 
own  free  will.  When  the  husband  deserts  her,  the 
wife  may  now  in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  obtain  a 
judge's  order  to  protect  her  earnings  and  monies; 
and  when  a  wife  succeeds  to  property,  neither  her 
husband  nor  his  creditors  can  take  this  until  a  reason- 
able provision  has  been  made  for  her  out  of  such 
property.  (Conjugal  Kights  Act,  24  and  25  Vict.  c. 
86,  sect.  1 — 6,  16.)  A  wife  has,  in  Scotland,  the  same 
implied  power  to  bind  her  husband  for  necessaries ; 
but  in  Scotland  the  husband  can,  by  a  process  of 
inhibition,  give  a  general  notice  to  tradesmen  not  to 
supply  her  at  his  expense,  and  this  notice  will  be 
binding,  on  all  the  Queen's  subjects.  No  such  notice 
in  England  would  have  so  strong  an  effect ;  but 
even  in  Scotland  such  a  notice  as  inhibition  does  not 
prevent  the  wife  ordering  necessaries,  if  not  other- 
wise supplied.  A  rich  wSe  is  bound,  in  Scotland,  to 
maintain  her  hu^and  out  of  her  separate  estate ; 
but  not  so  in  England.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  may  be  varied  by  an  ante- 
nuptial contract  or  marriage  settlement;  but  there 
is  less  necessity  for  it,  for  the  common  law  makes 
a  provision  for , the  wife  in  spite. of  her  husband, 
inasmuch  as  he  cannot  by  wHl  bequeath  away  from 
her  more  than  a,  third  or  half  of  his  movable 
property  respectively,  according  as  there  are  children 


or  no  children.  See  Goods  iw  Communioit,  Will. 
In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  married  parties  may 
also  execute  a  post-nuptial  contract,  which  will  be 
binding  if  the  husband  was  solvent  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  deed ;  but  though  in  England  it  will 
be  in  that  case  valid  both  as  against  wife  and 
childreu  and  creditors,  yet  in  Scotland  it  will  bind 
the  wife  and  children  only  if  they  thereby  get  a 
better  provision  than  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  independently  of  any  deed,  or  at  least  something 
which  they  accept  as  equivalent.  And,  as  a  generju 
rule,  nothing  can  be  done  after  marriage  by  the 
parties  so  as  to  settle  the  property  on  either  party, 
if  the  effect  is  to  defeat  their  then  creditors.  The 
Scotch  widow's  teroe  corresponds  to  the  English 
widow's  dower,  and  the  rule  as  to  the  paraphernaha 
is  not  substantially  different.  The  law  as  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  and  bigamy  is  the  same 
in  Scotland,  though  the  grounds  of  divorce  are 
more  liberal  in  Scotland.  See  Divorce.  Paterson's 
Compendium  of  English  and  Scotch  Law. 

HU'SBANDRY,  Servant  in,  a  description  of 
agricultural  servant.  Such  a  servant  differs  from 
ordinary  domestic  servants  in  this,  that  if  the 
servant  in  husbandry  leave  his  or  her  work  without 
cause,  &c.,  he  or  she  can  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment on  proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
This  is  so  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

HUSKISSOSr,  William,  an  eminent  Enghsh 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Birch  Moreton,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, 11th  March  1770,  and  in  1783  was  sent 
tp,  Paris  to  study  medicine.  He  took  part  in  the 
storming  of  the  Bastile,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Club  of  1789,  attracted  attention  by  a  number 
of  speeches  on  subjects  of  political  economy.  In 
1792,  he  returned  to  England,  received  a  subor- 
dinate appointment  under  the  Tory  government, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pitt  and 
Canning.  In  1795,  he  was  selected  by  Dundas,  the 
war  minister,  to  be  first  iinder-secretary ;  and  sat  in 
parliament  for  Morpeth.  He  subsequently  held 
several  offices  under  Pitt,  with  whom  he  retired 
in  1801,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
1802,  lost  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1804,  he  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  new 
Pitt  cabinet.  On  Pitt's  death,  however,  in  1806, 
he  lost  this  office,  but  was  restored  to  it  by 
Mr  Percival  in  1807.  He  sat  for  Harwich,  1807 — ■ 
1812;  Chichester,  1812—1823;  and  Liverpool,  1823 
— 1830.  In  1814,  he  was  chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests ;  in  1822,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  in  1827,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies ;  and  in  1828,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs.  But  this  office  he  resigned,  and  retired 
from  the  ministry  the  same  year.  Through  his 
exertions  the  old  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  foreign  countries  were  removed.  He 
also  obtained  the  removal  or  reduction  of  many 
import  duties,  considerable  relaxation  of  the  navi- 
gation laws,  and  is  allowed  to  have  been  the  great 
pioneer  of  free  trade.  He  received  fatal  injuries 
at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Kailway,  15th  September  1830,  and  died  the  same 
evening.  A  collection  of  his  speeches  was  published 
in  1831.  Both  from  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
views  which  they  exhibit,  and  their  fulness  of 
accxirate  details,  they  are  interesting  to  the  student 
of  political  economy. 

HUSS,  John,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague 
(q.  v.),  both  on  account  of  the  work  which  they 
wrought,  and  the  death  which  they  suffered,  was 
bom  in  1373  at  Hussineoz,  near  Praohaticz,  in  the 
south  of  Bohemia.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 
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Prague,  where  lie  soon  made  great  progress  in  the 
branches  of  learning  most  valued  in  that  age,  took 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1396,  and  began 
to  leokire  pubhcly  in  1398.  In  1402,  he  became 
preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  in  Prague,  and 
laboured  with  the  greatest  earnestness  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  clerical  functions.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  both  by  the  common  people  and 
by  the  students ;  whilst  as  confessor  to  Queen 
Sophia,  he  obtained  access  to  the  court.  At  this' 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Wickliffe,  which  exercised  a  great  influence  over 
him.  The  monks  and  clergy  were  of  course  violent 
enemies  to  H.,  as  he  denounced,  with  continually 
increasing  boldness,  their  corruptions.  Archbishop 
Sbinko  burned  the  writings  of  Wiokliffe  in  1410,  in 
compliance  with  a  brief  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  and 
complained  to  the  pope  of  H.  as  a  Wickhifite.  Here- 
upon he  was  summoned  to  Rome ;  but  he  did  not 
go,  and  the  combined  influence  of  the  people,  the 
court,  and  the  university,  compelled  the  archbishop 
to  remove  a  prohibition  which  he  had  issued  against 
his  preaching.  But  in  1412,  Pope  John  XXIH. 
having  pubhshed  a  buU  of  indulgence  in  order  to  a 
crusade  against  Ladislaus,  the  excommunicated  king 
of  Naples,  whose  kingdom  the  pope  claimed  as  a 
papal  fief,  H.  boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the 
whole  procedure  as  unchristian,  whilst  Jerome  of 
Prague  also  stood  forth  to  condemn,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  both  the  bull  and  the  vendors  of  indul- 
gences. An  interdict  against  H.,  in  1413,  was 
the  consequence.  H.,  however,  appealed  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council  and  to  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  book.  On  the  Church,  in  which  he  condemned  the 
abuses  of  the  papacy,  and  denied  the  unconditional 
supremacy  of  the  Boman  pontiff.  Thinking  himself 
no  longer-  safe  in  Prague,  he  now  retired  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  preached  the  gospel  with 
great  power.  In  1414,  he  went  to  Constance  to 
the  general  council,  summoned  thither,  indeed,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy,  but  under  the  protection  of  King 
Wenceslaus,  and  having  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
Emperor  Sigismund.  Having  reached  Constance  on 
the  3d  of  November,  he  was,  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  apprehended  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Bohemian  and  Polish  nobles.  His  trial  was 
conducted  with  Kttle  regard  even  to  the  appearance 
of  equity.  On  the  6th  of  July  1415,  tmrty-nine 
charges  were  exhibited  against  him,  some  of  which 
he  acknowledged  as  exhibiting  his  doctrine,  whilst 
others  he  utterly  denied.  Being  required  to  recant 
his  alleged  errors,  he  refused  to  do  so  tiU  they  should 
be  proved  to  be  errors.  He  and  his  writings  were 
now  condemned  to  the  flre,  and  in  spite  of  Ms  safe- 
conduct,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  ashes  of  the  martyr  were  thrown  into 
the  Ehine. 

HUSSA'R,  a  light-cavahy  trooper,  dressed  in  a 
loose  jacket,  with  other  articles  of  attire  easy  in  set, 
and  a  fur  cap;  armed  usually  with  a  sabre  and 
pistol.  The  idea  of  these  troops,  now  in  every 
army,  came  originally  fr^m  Hungary.  There  are 
13  regiments  of  Hussars  in  the  British  army  (1862 
—1863). 

HU'SSITES,  the  followers  of  Huss  (q.  v.). 
Honouring  him  and  Jerome  of  Prague  as  martyrs, 
they  despised  the  decrees  and  anathemas  of  the 
Council,  and  took  terrible  revenge  on  the  priests 
and  monks.  The  symbol  of  their  confederacy  was 
the  cup,  the  use  of  which  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
extended  to  the  laity,  aa  James  de  Misa  had  abeady 
done  with  the  approbation  of  Huss.  In  1417,  King 
Wenceslaus  was  constrained  to  grant  them  the  use 
of  mauy  churches.     After  his  death,  13th  August 
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1419,  the  majority  of  the  states  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  brother,  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had 
broken  his  safe-conduct  to  Huss.  And  the  papal 
instructions  to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  John  Dominico, 
requiring  him  to  employ  violent  measures  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Hussites,  an  insurrection  ensued, 
and  the  war  began  which  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Hussite  War.  Convents  and  churches  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  priests  and  monks  were  slain.  The 
Hussites  divided  into  two  parties — the  more  moderate 
known  by  the  name  of  Oalixiines  (q.  v.),  and  the 
more  extreme  by  that  of  Taborites  (q.  v.). 

HUSTINGS  (of  doubtful  derivation),  a  place  or 
temporary  platform  where  members  of  parliament 
are  formally  proposed  or  nominated  for  election. 

HU'SUM,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
province  of  Slesvig,  and  22  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  North 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  It  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  and  possessed  many  ships.  Pop. 
6079,  who  manujtaoture  leather  and  tobacco,  and 
carry  on  distflleries  and  breweries,  and  some  trade  in 
wool  and  cattle. 

HUT,  in  army  affairs,  is  a  wooden  structure, 
more  or  less  rough  in  its  details,  for  the  housing  of 
troops.  It  is  substituted  very  often  for  the  tent, 
when  the  sojourn  in  a  camp  or  cantonment  is  likely 
to  be  of  consideration,  as,  for  instance,  through  a 
winter — a  hut,  however  rude,  which  is  wind  and 
water  tight,  being  as  superior  in  comfort  to  ■■<■  tent 
as  the  latter  is  to  the  open  air.  Huts  may  be 
made  of  almost  any  size,  and  are  sometimes  for  one 
officer;  at  others,  for  as  many  as  100  men.  The 
principal  hut  encampments  at  present  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  at  Aldershot,  Shornchfie,  Colchester, 
and  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ;  ia  British  North 
America,  hut-camps  are  situated  at  intervals  of  a 
day's  march  on  the  route  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Quebec,  and  the  troops  who  made  that  winter- 
march  in  1861 — 1862,  found  their  shelter  truly 
welcome. 

As  the  hut  is  as  useful  to  the  settler  in  a  wild 
country  as  it  is  to  a  soldier,  we  give  some  of  the 
particulars  of  their  manufaotoe  in  different  forms. 
Huts  are  of  foiir  sorts :  1.  The  log  hut ;  2.  The 
framed  hut ;  3.  The  pise  hut  (of  tempered  clay). 

The  log  hut  is  formed  of  rough  logs  or  trunks 
of  trees,   laid   crosswise   in  tiers  to   the   required 


Fig.  1. 

height,  as  in  fig.  1,  the  angles  being  formed,  as 
in  fig.  2,  by  a  notch  on  each  side  of  the  log, 
about  one-third  of  its  diameter  in  depth,  and  a 
few  inches  from  the  extremity.  The  space  between 
the  logs  is  then  made  water-tight  and  air-tight 
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by  a  stuffing  of  clay,  wattles,  sallows,  or  small 
bundles  of  twigs.  Withm,  the  joints  should  be 
lined  with  lams,  or  the  whole  interior  may  he 
boarded  with  inoh-planks,  if  such 
are  attainable,  The  roof  should  be 
supported  by  a  soautUns  (see 
Rooi'),  and  may  consist  of  over- 
lapping boards,  or  boards  laid  flush 
and  shingled,  or  laths  and  shingles, 
or  even  birch-bark  alone.  The 
door  is  usually  ledged,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
wuidows,  with  glazed  sashes  and  shutters.  These 
should  be  made  by  regular  carpenters,  and  taken 
to  the  place  of  building  ready  for  use.  A  hut 
thus  formed  makes  a  snug  habitation,  and  will  last 
for  many  years ;  exclusive  of  the  sashes,  two  men 
can  erect,  in  about  a  week,  a  hut  of  rough  logs 
which  shaJl  be  sufficiently  large  for  their  residence 
— that  is,  with  an  interior  area  of  about  15  feet  by 
10  feet. 

When  circumstances  permit,  the  logs  are  occa- 
sionally squared,  which  enables  them  to  be  fitted 
more  accurately  to  each  other,  and  adds,  of  course, 
to  the  solidity  and  finish  of  the  whole  structure,  as 
well  as  to  its  durability.  In  this  case,  the  corner 
logs,  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  are  joined  by  a 
dove-taU,  or  by  cutting  the  end  of  each  to  an 
angle  of  45°. 

The  framed  hut  has  the  advantage  oyer  the  log 
hut  of  allowing  more  exactness  of  finish,  and  from 
its  lightness  and  portability  being  easily  transported 
to  any  place  where  logs  for  hut-building  might  not 
be  forthcoming.  It  consists  of  a  strong  frame- 
work of  squared  wood,  properly  fitted  togeSier,  and 
covered  with  overlapping  planks  or  weather-boards. 
The  side  of  a  framed  hut  is  shewn  in  fig.  3.  'The 
pieces  should  be  sawn  to  the  proper  size,  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  numbered;  then  packed  together 
in  small  compass  for  conveyance  to  the  intended 
site,  where  the  structure  can  soon  be  erected.  No 
one  piece  need  exceed  11  feet  in  length,  6  inches 
in  breadth,  and  2  inches  in  depth.  The  uprights 
should  not  be  more  than  from  15  inches  to  18  inches 
apart,  and  should  be  firmly  held  by  diagonal  tie- 
rods,  as  in  the  illustration.  The  first  step  is  to 
carefully  level  the  ground  on  which  the  hut  is  to 
stand,  and  if  a  dwarf-wall  of  stone  or  brick,  8  or 
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Kg.  3.— Side  of  a  framed  Hut. 

10  inches  high,  can  be  built  round,  so  much  the 
better.  On  this  ground  or  wall  a  rectangular 
frame  of  thick  wood  (say  6  inches  by  3)  must 
be  laid  as  a  basis  for  the  framework ;  on  this 
latter  the  uprights  are  placed,  the  binding  tie-rods 
fiLxed,  and  the  oap-siLl,  corresponding  to  the  frame 
below,  placed  above  all,  every  joint  being  carefully 
mortised  and  tenoned.  The  weather-boards  can  now 
be  nailed  on  the  outside,  and  when  the  roof  is  put 
on,  the  hut  is  complete.  The  breadth  should  not, 
for  stability,  exceed  16  feet ;  and  when  the  hut  is 
of  any  considerable  length,  cross-beams  should  be 
thrown  from  side  to  side  at  the  top.  The  roof  shoiild 
be  made  of  ordinary  scanthng,  as  described  under 
Eoor.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  one  of  these 
huts,  30  feet  long,  16  broad,  and  10  high,  makes  a 
good  barrack-room  for  20  soldiers.    The  camps  at 


Aldershot  and  the  Curragh  are  mainly  formed  of 
framed  huts.  Where  extra  warmth  is  desired,  the 
spaces  between  the  uprights  are  bmlt  up  roughly 
with  bricks,  burned  or  uuburned. 

PisS  huts,  common  in  the  south  of  Prance,  and 
very  useful  where  wood  is  scarce,  as  well'  as  very 
comfortable,  are  walled  with  blocks  of  clayey  earth, 
rammed  with  great  pressure  into  wooden  moulds 
until  they  assume  the  forms  of  stones.  These  are 
laid  one  above  each  other  much  as  stones  them- 
selves would  be  by  a  mason,  and  the  wall  so  formed 
is  both  durable  and  sightly. 

The  most,  critical  operation  for  the  non-profes- 
sional hut-builder  is  roofing.  This  is  usually  of 
thatch,  shingles,  paper,  or  felt,  if  lightness  be  an 
object;  and  of  stones,  bricks,  or  tUes,  if  the  walls 
be  calculated  to  bear  their  pressure. 

HUTCHESON,  Francis,  a  distinguished  phil- 
osoj^her  of  last  century,  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born 
in  1694.  He  studied  for  the  church  at  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  but  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his 
theological  course,  he  was  induced  to  open  a  private 
academy  in  the  city  of  Dubhii,  which  proved  highly 
successful.  In  1720,  he  published  his  Inquiry  into 
tJie  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,  &c., 
which  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  influential  personages,  such  as  Lord 
Granville,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arch- 
bishop King,  Primate  Boulter,  and  others.  This  work 
was  followed,  in  1728,  by  his  Bssay  on  the  Nature 
and  Conduct  of  the  Passions;  and  in  the  year  after, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  died  in  1747. 
His  largest  and  most  miportant  work,  A  System  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  was  published  at  Glasgow  in 
1755  by  his  son,  Francis  Hutcheson,  M.I).,  with  a 
Preface  on  the  Life,  'Writings,  and  Character  of  the 
Author,  by  Dr  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  same  university.  As  a  metaphysician,  H.  may 
be  considered  a  pioneer  of  the  so-called  'Scotch 
school'  From  the  period  of  his  lectures,  according 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  may  be  dated  the  metaphysicsS 
philosophy  of  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  the  literary 
taste  in  general,  which  marked  that  cotmtry  during 
the  last  century,  although,  as  Stewart  acknow- 
ledges and  Hamilton  shews,  traces  of  the  Scotch 
philosophy  appear  in  earHer  writers.  But  it  is  as  a 
moral  philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  metaphysician, 
H.  shines.  His  system  is,  to  a  large  extent,  that  of 
Shaftesbury,  but  it  is  more  complete,  coherent,  and 
clearly  illustrated.  H.  is  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
doctrine,  that  benevolence  has  a  selfish  origui.  The 
faculty  'by  which  moral  distinctions  are  recognised, 
H.  (after  Shaftesbury)  terms  a  moral  sense.  See 
Ethics. 

HUTCHINSON,  John,  au  EngHsh  theological 
writer,  born  1674  at  Spennithome,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  for  some  time  steward  of  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  left  his  service  to  devote 
himself  to  his  religious  studies,  the  duke  procuring 
for  him  a  sinecure  appointment  of  £200  a  year 
from  government.  In  1724,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  a  work  called  Moses'  Principia,  in  which  he 
defended  what  he  regarded  as  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
and  assailed  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  He 
continued  to  pubhsh  a  succession  of  wori  tiU  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  28th  August  1737.  His 
rehgious  system  is  best  exhibited  in  his  Tlumghts 
concerning  Religion.  The  leading  principle  of  it  is, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contaia  the  elements  not 
only  of  true  religion,  but  of  all  rational  philosophy, 
which,  however,  was  to  be  derived  only  from  the 
original  Hebrew ;  and  it,  for  that  purpose,  was  sub- 
jected to  strange  critical  or  rather  fanciful  processes. 
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His  works  at  one  time  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence. His  followers  were  called  Hutohinsonians, 
and  among  them — strange  as  it  may  seem — ^were 
persons  of  considerable  learning  and  celebrity. 

HUTCHINSON,  Annb,  a  religious  enthusiast, 
of  American  celebrity,  emigrated  from  Lincolnshire, 
England,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636.  Living 
in  a  commuuity  prone  to  religious  excitement,  she 
claimed  to  be  a  medium  of  divine  revelations,  and 
held  meetings  for  women,  in  which  she  held  forth 
Antinomian  doctrines.  Great  controversies  arose, 
and  a  synod  was  called,  in  which  her  teachings  were 
condemned,  and  she  was  banished  from  the  colony. 
She  and  her  friends  now  obtained  from  the  chief  of 
the  Narragansetts  liberty  to  reside  in  Ehode  Island, 
where  they  set  up  a  community  on  the  highly  com- 
mendable principle,  that  no  one  was  to  be  '  accounted 
a  delinquent  for  doctrine.'  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  (who  shared  her  opinions),  she  removed  to 
a  Dutch  settlement,  in  the  colony  of  New  York, 
where,  in  1643,  she  and  her  whole  family  of  15 
persons  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  and 
all  but  one  daughter  barbarously  murdered. 

HUTTBN,  Ulrioh  von,  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  was  descended  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  was  bom  at  the  f amOy  castle  of 
Steckelberg,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  Aprfl  14S8. 
When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  xJaoed  in 
the  monastery  at  Fiilda ;  but  disliking  this  mode  of 
life,  he  fled  to  Erfurt  in  1504,  where  he  associated 
with  scholars  and  poets.  He  then  lived  at  various 
places  in  Northern  Germany  till  about  1512,  when  he 
went  to  Pavia  to  study  law.  After  passing  several 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  pubhoations,  especially 
those  concerning  the  affair  of  Eeuohlin  and  the 
Dominican  Hoogstraten,  in  Cologne,  in  which  he 
came  to  the  support  of  Eeuchlin,  and  displayed  no 
small  learning  and  great  power  of  satire.  He 
again  went  to  Italy  in  1515,  to  take  the  degi-ee  of 
Doctor  of  Law,  and  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  1517.  He  was  crowned  with  the  poet's  laurel 
crown  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
conferred  on  mm  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the 
same  year  he  edited  a  work  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
found  in  a  convent,  De  Falsd  Creditd  H  EmentitA 
Donatione  Cmistaniiiii  Magni,  and  in  1518  accom- 
panied Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg,  where  Luther  had  hia  famous  con- 
ference with  Cajetan.  Subsequently,  he  established 
a  small  printing-press  of  his  own,  and  employed 
himself  in  writing  and  disseminating  pamphlets 
fully  exposing  the  arrogance  and  wickedness  of  the 
Eomish  clergy.  The  Archbishop  Albert  denounced 
him  to  Home,  whereupon  he  entered  into  an 
immediate  and  avowed  connection  with  Luther, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  despised.  At  this  time, 
also,  he  began  to  write  in  the  German  language, 
instead  of  Latin.  Persecuted  by  hia  enemies,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  Franz  von 
Sickingen,  but  was  soon  forced  to  flee.  Erom  this 
time  H.  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  wandering  Hfe, 
and  died  31st  August  1523,  in  the  Isle  of  Ufenau, 
in  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  H.  was  bolder  and  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  than  almost 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  did  much  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  promote  it.  It 
may  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  fault,  that  'he  was 
too  reckless  of  consequences,  and  not  sufficiently 
tender  in  dealing  with  things  that  had  become 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  many ;  but  he  was  a 
man  who  feared  nothing,  even  when  -  almost  aU 
his  friends  trembled.  He  was  a  master  of  the 
Latin  language.  He  left  45  different  works,  of 
which  a  collective  edition  was  published  at  Berlin 
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in  1821—1827,  in  6  volumes.  The  best  life  of  H. 
is  that  published  at  Leipsio,  in  1857,  by  Dr  David 
Friedrich  Strauss. 

HUTTON,  Chaeles,  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  the  son  of  a  superintendent  of  mines,  and  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  14th  Augiiat  1737, 
and  in  1755  became  teacher  in  a  school  at  Jeamond, 
and  afterwards  at  Newcastle,  till  1773.  Dunng 
this  period,  he  published  his  Treatise  on  Arithmetic 
and  Book-keeping  (1764) ;  Treatise  on  Mensuration 
(London,  1771);  and  Principles  of  Bridges,  and 
Mathematical  Demonstration  of  tJie  Laws  of  Arches 
(Newcastle,  1772).  In  1773,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  in  November 
1774  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Soon  after  this,  he  was  selected  to  perform  the 
necessary  calculations  for  determining  the  density 
of  the  earth  from  Dr  Maskelyne's  observations  on 
SchiehaUien,  and  his  report  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1778.  In  1779,  he 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  27th  January  182,3.  H.'s 
most  important  works  are— Tables  of  Products  and 
Powers  of  Nuvibers  (London,  1781) ;  Mathematical 
Tables  (London,  1785) ;  Mathematical  and  Philoso- 
phical Dictionary  (London,  1795) ;  Course  of  Mathe- 
matics (London,  1798—1801);  and  Eecreaticms  in 
Mathematics  and  J^atural  Philosophy  (4  vols. 
London,  1803);  the  last  being  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  work.  Besides  these,  he  regularly 
contributed  mathematical  papers  to  the  1/adies' 
Diary,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  editor, 
and  also  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
biography  has  been  written  by  Dr  Olinthus 
Gregory. 

HUTTON,  James,  a  celebrated  geologist,  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  born 
there  3d  June  1726.  He  studied  in  his  native 
city,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  He  devoted  himself,  however, 
not  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  from 
which  he  was  led  to  mmeralogy  and  geology.  He 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
in  Britain.  He  made  some  chemical  discoveries, 
and  ia  the  author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth  and 
of  a  Theory  of  Rain.  His  Theory  of  Rain  has  been 
since  acknowledged  by  men  of  science  as  generally 
correct,  althoiigh  at  first  it  met  with  some  opposi- 
tion. His  Theory  of  the  Earth  has  for  its  distin- 
guishing feature  the  supposed  agency  of  a  central 
heat,  by  which  the  elevation  of  strata  and  many 
other  phenomena  are  accounted  for,  and  some  parts 
of  it  may  be  regarded  as  now  also  substantially 
admitted  by  all  geologists,  although  for  a  time  it 
waa  combated  by  the  followers  of  Werner,  who 
sought  to  explain  everything  by  aqueous  solution 
and  crystalhsation.  Dr  H.  was  indeed  too  extreme 
in  his  theoretical  views,  and  some  of  his  followers 
were  still  more  so.  He  was,  however,  not  only 
a  theorist,  but  an  observer  in  geology,  and  his 
discovery  of  granite  veins  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  that  science.  He  died 
March  26,  1797. 

HUY,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Liege,  is  romantically  situated 
amid  lofty  rocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  iinest  scenery 
of  that  river,  17  miles  south-west  of  Liege.  Ite 
citadel,  the  works  of  which  are  partly  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  commands  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  graceful  Gothic 
edifice,  was  begun  in  1311.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron- 
works and  coal-mines,  in  the  products  of  which  the 
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inhabitants  carry  on  a  lively  trade  by  means  of  the 
Liege  and  Namur  Railway.  The  principal  manu- 
factures are  paper,  leather,  beer,  spirits,  and  an 
inferior  kind  of  wine.    Pop.  10,011. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  on  his  return  fi-om  the  .first 
Crusade,  founded  here  the  former  abbey  of  Neuf- 
moustier  {^ovum  Monasterium),  and  was  himself 
interred  within  it,  H.  has  been  frequently  taken 
dviring  the  wars,  of  which  this  region  has  been  the 
seat.  It  was  last  captured  by  Marlborough  and 
Coehoorn  in  1703. 

HUYGHENS  VAN  ZUYLICHEM,  Chbis- 
TlAir,  one  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  17th  c, 
was  bom  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Constantine  Huyghens,  secretary  and 
counsellor  to  the  princes  of  Orange.  H.  studied  at 
Leydeu  and  Breda.  His  first  work,  Theoremata 
de  Quadratura  Hyperboles,  MUipsis,  et  Circuit,  ex 
Dato  Portionum  Oravitatis  Centra  (Leyden,  1651), 
is  an  example  of  that  powerful  geometrical  talent 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  scientific 
achievements.  Soon  after  tliis,  he  constructed 
the  pendulum-clock,  following  out  the  idea  first 
suggested  by  Galileo  (q.  v.).  A  complete  description 
of  H.'s  instrument  is  contained  in  his  great  work, 
Horologium  OscUlatorium,  sive  de  Motu  Penduloram 
(Hague,  1658). 

This  work  contains  expositions  of  many  of  the 
cases  of  constrained  motion,  especially  those  applic- 
able to  the  construction  of  time-keepers.  H.  has 
also  developed  and  given  precision  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Galileo  upon  accelerated  motion  under 
the  action  of  gravity ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
to  the  clearness  of  his  demonstrations,  his  great 
successor,  Newton,  in  preparing  his  magnificent 
development  of  the  principle  of  accelerating  force, 
was  largely  indebted.  Newton  was  a  student  and 
admirer  of  his  works,  and  assigns  to  him,  along  with 
Sir  0.  Wren  and  "Wallis,  the  distinguished  epithet 
of  hujus  cetatis  geometrarum  facile  principes. 

By  means  of  an  improved  telescope  of  his  own 
construction,  H.,  in  1655,  discovered  the  ring  of 
Saturn  and  the  fourth  satellite  of  that  planet.  In 
1659,  he  published  an  accoimt  of  these  discoveries 
in  a  work  entitled  Systema  Saturnium,  sive  de  Causis 
Movandorwm  Saturni  Phenomenon,  et  Oomite  ejus 
Planet^  Novo.  In  the  end  of  this  work  is  described 
an  invention  of  great  importance  in  astronomy — ■ 
namely,  the  Micrometer  (q.  v.),  by  which  small 
angles  between  objects  viewed  by  a  telescope  are 
accurately  measiured.  In  1660,  H.  visited  Bndand, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  He  discovered  the  laws  of  collision  of 
elastic  bodies  about  the  same  time  with  Wallis  and 
Wren,  and  also  made  a  material  improvement  in 
the  air-pump. 

In*  1666,  H.  received  an  invitation  to  settle  in 
France,  with  the  promise  of  a  pension  from  Colbert, 
then  aU-powerful  in  that  country.  He  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  tiU  1681,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  membership  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences ;  but  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  seemed 
impending  over  the  Protestants,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country.  After  his  return,  he  still  continued 
his  favourite  pursuits  till  his  death  at  the  Hague, 
8th  Jime  1693. 

The  optical  works  of  H.  lastly  claim  oiu'  attention. 
They  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  maintaining  a 
theory  of  light,  which,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the 
then  more  popular  theory  of  Newton,  is  substan- 
tiaUy  the  same  with  that  which  is  now  called  the 
vndulatory  theory.  By  means  of  his  theory,  he 
explained  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  reflection  and 
refraction,  and  further  succeeded  in  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  double  refraction, 
which  Newton's  theory  failed  to  account  for. 


HUYSUM,  Jan  van,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in 
1682,  and  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
his  father,  a  landscape-painter  of  very  considerable 
talent.  H.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  mellow- 
ness, purity,  and  delicacy  of  colouring ;  the  exquisite 
disposition  of  his  lights  and  shadows ;  and  above  all, 
in  his  miraculous  rendering  of  dew-drops  and  the 
motions  of  insects.  He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1749. 
H.'s  master-pieces  are  to  be  found  iu  the  galleries  of 
Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  St  Petersburg. 

HWANG-HO,  HOANG-HO,  or  YELLOW 
RIVER,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  China,  about 
2400  miles  in  length,  the  area  of  its  basin  being  not 
less  than  706,000  square  mUes.  It  rises  in  a  marshy 
plain  lying  between  the  Bayan-kara  and  Kwanlun 
Moimtains,  in  a  lake  called  Ala-nor,  in  lat.  35°  30' 
N.,  long.  96°  E.  Its  course  is  so  crooked  that, 
after  it  leaves  Ala-nor,  it  turns  first  south  30  miles, 
then  east  160,  then  westward  120,  winding  about  the 
gorges  of  the  Kwanlun,  then  north-east  into  the 
province  of  Kansuh,  next  it  proceeds  northward 
for  430  miles,  till  it  is  bent  eastward  by  Inshan, 
ou  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  where  it  encloses 
within  its  great  bend  the  country  of  the  Ortous 
Mongols.  At  the  Peh-ling  it  is  deflected  south, 
where  it  divides  the  provinces  of  Shanse  and  Shense 
for  500  mUes.  ,  At  the  south-western  corner  of 
Shanse,  it  receives  its  largest  tributary,  the  Wei-ho, 
400  mfles  in  length;  from  this  point  the  Yellow 
River  flowed  until  recently  eastward  to  the  ocean, 
650  miles  distant,  iu  lat.  34°.  It  is  little  used  for 
navigation,  Chinese  vessels  being  unable  to  stem  its 
impetuous  current.  In  some  parts  of  its  eastern 
course,  it  is  above  the  great  plain  through  which  it 
passes.  The  embankments  requisite  for  averting 
inundations  are  a  source  of  never-ending  expense 
to  the  government,  and  their  yielding  to  floods  a 
frequent  cause  of  desolation  to  extensive  districts  of 
country.  Dr  Macgowan  announced  lately,  in  the 
North  China  fferaU,  that  this  wayward  and  turbu- 
lent stream  had  suddenly  shifted  its  course,  turning 
off  near  Kaifung-foo  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
discharging  its  waters  into  the  rivers  of  Chihle, 
which  disembogue  in  the  Gulf  of  Pehchele,  the 
mountainous  province  and  promontory  of  Shantung 
intervening  between  its  former  and  its  present 
mouth,  a  distance  by  coast-line  of  about  500  miles. 
More  recently,  it  was  announced  that  the  bed 
of  the  Yellow  River,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth,  was  a  belt  of  sand,  which, 
since  the  spring  of  1853,  has  been,  to  use  the 
Chinese  term  applied  to  it,  'as  dry  as  dust.' 
The  change  seems  to  have  been  gradual.  As 
there  were  frequent  sUght  shocks  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Great  Plain  of  China  in  1852—1853,  Dr 
Macgowan  suggests  that  these  contributed  to  efiect 
the  phenomenon,  another  cause  being  neglect  of  the 
dykes  by  the  imperial  government.  Its  present 
channels  are  not  precisely  known,  but  they  are 
proljably  the  same  as  in  ancient  times ;  for  it  has 
shifted  its  bed  at  different  periods  of  Chinese 
history.  The  vast  quantity  of  sediment  conveyed 
to  the ,  sea  by  this  river,  giving  it  its  colour  and 
name,  is  taken  up  in  that  part  of  its  course  which 
lies  between  the  provinces  of  Shanse  and  Shense; 
beyond  that  region  its  waters  are  remarkably 
clear. 

HY'ACINTH,  a  name  given  to  the  brilliantly 
coloured  varieties  of  the  gem  called  Zircon  (q.  v.) ; 
also  to  fine  red  Cinnamon-stone  (q.  v.)  or  Pyrope 
(q.  V.) ;  and  sometimes  to  ferruginous  quartz  of  a 
blood-red  colour,  which,  from  its  occurring  abund- 
antly in  gypsum  at  ComposteUa,  in  Spain,  is  called 
H.  of  Compostislla; 
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HYACINTH  (Syadntlms),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  LUiacecej  bulbous-rooted  plants 
with  coroUa-like,  beU-shaped,  6-cleft  peiiantb,  six 
stamens  fixed  in  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  dry 
capsular  fruit. — The  Oriental  H.  (H.  orientalis),  one 
of   the  most   favourite   of    florists'   flowers,   is   a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Persia.    It  is  now 
naturalised  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  broad  hnear  leaves,  and  a  scape  with  a 
raceme  of  many  flowers  pointing  in  all  directions. 
The  flowers  in  cultivation  exhibit  great  variety  of 
colour,  chiefly  blue,  purple,  and  white.     They  are 
very  beautiful  and  very  fragrant.    The  fragrance  is 
strongest  about  or  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
Among  cultivated  hyacinths,  are  many  with  double 
flowers.    The  H.  has  been  cultivated  from  a  remote 
period,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  i;.,  it 
attained  almost  the  first  place  as  a  florists'  flower. 
Great  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  and  enormous  prices  were  given  for 
bulbs   of  some  of  them.     A  price  equal  to  £200 
sterling  was  sometimes  paid  for  a  single  bulb.     The 
principal  seat  of  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  was 
and  still  is  at  Haarlem.    At  present,  however,  more 
than  £10  is  seldom  asked  for  the  finest  new  variety 
of  H.,  but  although  the  trade  is  considered  as  now 
much  depressed,  the  Haarlem  gardeners  still  sell 
bulbs  to  the  value  of  £2000  or  £3000  yearly.    H. 
bulbs,  planted  in  pots,  readily  produce  beautiful 
flowers;  and  flowers  almost  equally  beautiful  are 
obtained — for  one  year,  however,  only — by  placing 
them  in  water  in  ff.  glasses, 
in     which     they     form      a 
favourite  ornament  of  apart- 
ments in  winter   and  early 
spring.      In  cultivating  the 
H.  in  this   way,    rain-water 
should    be    used    for    filling 
the  glasses  in  preference  to 
spring  -  water.        The    roots 
should  never  be  disturbed,  if 
possible,    and   therefore  the 
water  should  not  be  changed, 
but  the  glass  must  be  filled 
up  occasionally  tiU  it  almost 
touch  the  bulb.    A  piece  of 
charcoal  may  be  placed  in  it 
to    purify   it.      The    glasses 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark 
cool  place  till  the  bulbs  have 
sent  out  roots.      Hot  rooms 
are  apt  to  make  the   stems 
long  and   the    flower-spikes 
small.      The   cultivation    of 
the  H.  in  the  open  groimd  is 
much   more  difficult,  if  the 
varieties  are  to  be  preserved 
from  degenerating.     A  light 
Hyacinth  in  Glass  and  sandy  and  yet   rich  soil  is 
Support  (Tye's).         requisite.   A  compost  of  cow- 
dung,  rotten  leaves,  and  fine 
sand  is  used  at  Haarlem.     New  varieties  are  raised 
from  seed.     Several  other  species  of  H.  are  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  Africa,  &o. — The  Geape- 
Hyacinth  and  Gloeb-Hyacinth,  frequently  cul- 
tivated as  garden  flowers,  are  now  referred  to  the 
genus  Muscari,  of  which  the  perianth  is  merely 
6-toothed.— A  common  British  plant,    growing  in 
woods  and  copses,  with  beautiful  blue  flowers  very 
hke  those  of  the  Oriental  H.,  but  all  drooping  to 
one   side    [II.   non-sc/riptus,  also  known  as  Scilla 
nutans,  Endymion  nutans,  and  Agraphis  nutans),  is 
sometimes  called  the  Wild  H.,  and  sometimes  the 
Blue-bell.     The  bulbs  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  starching  the  ruffs  then  worn, 
and  the  starch  of  them  was  otherwise  used  instead 
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of  paste  or  glue.    The  fresh  bulbs  are  said  to  be 
poisonous. 

KYM'NA,  a  genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  included  in  the  genus  Oanis  by  Linnsus, 
and  by  some  naturalists  referred  to  the  family 
Canidce,  but  now  more  generally  to  Vive^ridcB, 
whilst  the  dentition  cormects  it  even  with  FeUdm. 
Hyaenas  have  six  incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  five  molars  on  each  side  in  the  xipper  jaw, 
and  four  in  the  under.  They  seize  an  object  with 
so  firm  a  hold,  that,  among  the  Arabs,  they  are 
proverbial  for  obstinacy.  The  vertebraa  of  the  neck 
sometimes  become  ankylosed  in  old  hysenas.  The 
hind-quarters  are  lower  and  weaker  than  the  fore- 
quarters  of  the  body,  so  that  hysenas  move  vnth  a 
shambling  gait.  The  body  is  covered  with  rather 
long  coarse  hair,  forming  a  mane  along  the  neck  and 
back.  The  feet  have  each  four  toes.  The  claws  are 
strong,  fit  for  digging,  and  not  retractile.  The  tail 
is  rather  short.  Beneath  the  anus  is  a  deep  glandular 
pouch,  contributing  much  to  the  offensive  odour 
by  which  hyaenas  are  characterised.  Hyaenas  eat 
carrion,  as  well  as  newly-killed  prey,  and  are  of 
much  use,  like  vultures,  as  scavengers,  clearing 
away  the  last  remnants  of  carcases  that  if  left  to 
rot  would  greatly  pollute  the  air.  They  sometimes 
attack  cattle,  especially  if  they  flee,  but  rarely  man, 
though  they  sometimes  seize  children.  During  the 
day,  they  Mde  themselves  in  caves,  old  rock  tombs, 
ruined  edifices,  &c. ;  by  night,  they  roam  singly  or 
in  packs  in  quest  of  prey.  They  prowl  about  towns 
and  vUlagea,  and  often  dig  up  corpses  that  have  not 
been  very  deeply  buried.  This,  together  with  their 
aspect  and  manners,  has  caused  them  to  be  generally 
regarded  with  horror,  and  very  exaggerated  accounts 
of  their  fierceness  have  been  prevalent.  Instead  of 
being  untamable,  as  was  long  the  popular  belief, 
they  are  capable  of  being  very  completely  tamed, 
and  shew  an  attachment  to  man  similar  to  that  of 
the  dog ;  they  have  even  been  used  as  watch-dogs. 
Hyaenas  are  found  only  in  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Asia,  not  extending  to  the  furthest  east  of  the  latter 


Striped  Hysena  (S.  vulgaris). 

continent. — The  Striped  H.  [H.  vulgaris  or  striata) 
is  found  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  considerably  different  in  size,  colour, 
&c.  The  smallest  hyaenas  are  of  the  size  of  a  large 
dog. — ^The  Spotted  H.  {H.  croaita)  inhabits  South 
Africa.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  largest  varieties 
of  the  Striped  H.,  but  is  more  fierce  and  dangerous. 
It  is  called  Tigbk-woli?  by  the  colonists  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Besides  its  ordinary  howling, 
which  it  emits  very  freely  in  its  nocturnal  ronmings, 
this  H.  often  indulges  in  an  expression  of  gratifi- 
cation or  of  some  passion,  resembHng  hysterical 
laughter,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the 


fiYA-HYA— SYBRti). 


LAUOHlNa  HTiENA.  The  general  colour  ia  ochry 
gray,  with  thinly  scattered  small  round  brown  spots, 
and  sooty  muzzle  and  feet. — The  Woolly  H.  {H. 
villosa)  is  a  smaller  South  African  species. 

In  consequence  of  the  bones  which  hyoenas  eat, 
their  dung  forms  solid  yellowish-white  balls,  of 
compact  earthy  fracture,  the  Album  grcecum  of  the 
old  materia  medioa. 

HYA-HYA.    See  Cow  Tree. 

HYBERNA'TIOSr.    See  Hibernation. 

HY'BODUS  (Gr.  hump-tooth),  a,  genua  of  foasil 
fish,  whose  teeth  ajid  osseous  fin-rays  are  found 
in  all  the  Secondary  rocks  from  the  Trias  to  the 
Chalk  inclusive.  The  genus,  with  the  small  family 
of  Hybodonta  to  which  it  belongs,  occupy  a  place 
between  the  Cestraoionts,  with  their  pavement  of 
flat  crushing  teeth,  and  the  sharks  with  their  sharp- 
pointed  cutting  teeth.  The  teeth  of  the  Hybodonta 
are  conical,  but  broad  and  blunt ;  from  the  body 
of  the  tooth  rises  a  large  central  cone,  and  several 
small  lateral  ones,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  recede 
from  the  principal  cone.  The  enamel  is  strongly 
marked  by  longitudinal  grooves  and  folds.  The 
osseous  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  are  the  only  other 
preserved  portions  of  these  fossOs.  Like  the  Port 
Jackson  shark,  the  H.  had  each  of  the  two  dorsal 
fins  furnished  with  a  large  and  strong  spine,  one- third 
of  whose  length  was  buried  in  the  flesh.  Nearly  fifty 
species  of  this  genus  have  been  described. 

HY'BRID  (Gr.  hybrid,  from  hyhris,  extravagance, 
licentiousness)  is  the  term  applied  by  naturalists 
to  the  offspring  of  different  but  generally  nearly 
allied  species  of  animals  and  plants,  and  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  word  mongrel,  which  is 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  different  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

M.  Broca,  whose  memoir  on  Hybridity  of  Animals 
is  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  appeared,  remarks 
that  this  condition  may  be  (1)  natural,  (2)  excited 
{provoquSej,  or  (3)  artSicial.  The  first  variety  is 
such  as  occurs  spontaneously  amongst  animals  in 
their  wild  state ;  the  second  includea  those  cases 
in  which  domesticated  animals,  which  would  not 
naturally  cross  with  one  another,  do  so  under  the 
influence  of  man,  and  in  opposition  to  their  natural 
instincts;  whOe  the  third  variety  is  due  to  the 
artificial  admixture  of  the  male  and  female  gene- 
rative elements,  and  as  far  as  ia  yet  known  oocura 
only  in  fishes,  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
second  variety  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  the 
moat  important. 

When  the  male  of  the  species  A  can  impregnate 
the  female  of  the  species  B,  it  may  happen  that 
the  process  can  be  inverted,  and  that  the  male 
B  can  impregnate  the  female  A.  In  other  cases, 
however,  while  the  male  A  can  readily  impregnate 
the  female  B,  the  male  B  cannot  impregnate 
the  female  A.  In  the  first  case,  the  hybridity  is 
termed  bilateral;  in  the  second,  unilateral.  The 
former  is  rare,  and  even  when  it  does  occur,  the 
cross  in  one  direction  is  more  common  and  more 
productive  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
mule,  the  offspring  of  the  male  ass  and  the  mare, 
is  much  more  reamly  obtained,  and,  physiologically, 
is  less  imperfect  than  the  corresponding  animal, 
the  hinuy,  which  occasionally  reaults  from  the 
union  of  the  atalliou  and  female  ass.  See  Mule, 
HJQfinr.  Our  domestic  sheep  and  goats  afford  an 
example  of  the  latter  (unilateral)  kind  of  hybridity. 
The  union  of  the  he-goat  and  the  ewe  is  frequently 
productive,  while  the  union  of  the  ram  with  the 
she-goat  ia  always  unproductive. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  ia 
impossible  to  predicate  in  what  cases  the  crossing  of 
different  species  wiU  be  productive,  and  in  what 


cases  it  will  be  barren.  While  some  closely  allied 
species  do  not  admit  of  a  cross,  other  species,  far 
more  removed  from  one  another,  not  only  yield 
hybrids,  biit  even  fruitful  hybrids.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  limit,  beyond  which  the  chance  of  offspring 
becomes  reduced  to  zero,  and,  according  to  Broca  : 
'  If  the  croaaing  of  animala  of  different  genera  is 
now  an  incontestable  fact,  there  is  no  authentic 
evidence  that  offspring  has  resulted  from  the 
crossing  of  animals  of  different  orders.'- 

Cases  have  been  referred  to,  as  shewing  that 
animals  of  different  orders  may  cross,  but  none  of 
them  are  satisfactorily  established.  The  strongest 
apparent  case  of  hybridity  between  different  orders 
is  that  of  the  Jumarts,  which  were  said  to  result 
from  the  union  of  the  bull  and  the  mare,  or  of  the 
stallion  and  the  cow.  These  jumarts  were  believed 
in  from  the  time  of  Columella  to  that  of  Buffon, 
who  fully  investigated  the  subject,  and  found  that 
they  were  merely  hinnies — the  offspring  of  the 
stallion  and  the  she-aaa.  Among  mammals,  hybrida 
have  been  obtained  between  the  different  species 
of  the  genua  Equus.  So  far  aa  experiments  go, 
the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  the  quagga,  &o.,  breed 
freely  inter  se,  but  the  degrees  of  fertility  among 
their  offspring  have  not  been  fully  determined.  The 
dog  has  been  made  to  breed  with  the  wolf  and 
the  fox,  the  lion  with  the  tiger,  the  he-goat  with 
the  female  sheep,  the  ram  with  the  female  roe- 
deer  {Oervus  Capreolus),  and  the  hare  with  the 
rabbit.  (See  Professor  Owen's  article,  'Hybrid,' 
in  Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.)  A  case  has  recently  been  recorded  in  The 
Field  newspaper,  in  which  a  prolific  union  took 
place  between  a  mastiff  dog  and  a  lioness  that  had 
been  brought  up  together. 

Among  birds,  hybridity  is  not  uncommon.  The 
swan  will  breed  with  the  goose,  the  grouse  with 
the  blackcock,  the  pheasant  with  the  common  fowl, 
the  goldfinch  with  the  canary,  &c.  Among  reptOes, 
hybrid  offspring  has  been  observed  between  the 
toad  and  the  frog.  Among  fishes,  hybrids  have 
been  obtained  by  artificial  impregnation  between 
different  species  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

Many  hybrids  have  no  propagative  power,  while 
in  others  it  is  so  far  limited  as  to  admit  only  of 
reversion  to  the  original  specific  form.  When  a 
hybrid  possesaea  generative  power,  it  breeda  more 
readily  with  an  individual  of  one  of  ita  parent 
atocks  than  with  another  hybrid  like  itself.  The 
most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  generative 
power  in  hybrida  ia  afforded  by  the  experiments  of 
M.  Kioux  of  Angoul6me,  who  finds  that  he  can  cross 
hares  and  rabbits  to  any  extent,  and  who  has  thus, 
by  breeding  leporides,  established  a  new  and  lucra- 
tive department  in  agriculture.  For  a  full  account 
of  these  experiments,  which  are  well  deserving  of 
a  trial  in  this  country,  the  reader  may  conault 
Brown-Sequard's  Journal  de  la  Physiologie,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  374 — 383.  These  experiments  have  inilicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  per- 
manence of  species. 

Experiments  on  the  hybridisation  of  plants  have 
been  very  far  from  confirming  the  hybrid  origin  of 
forms  apparently  intermediate  between  other  speciea, 
and  which  were  once  regarded  aa  probably  hybrids 
produced  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  interference  of 
man  ia  uauaUy  neceasary  to  effect  an  intermixture, 
and  in  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found 
possible,  it  is  by  no  means  of  easy  accomplishment. 
The  predilection  for  poUen  of  the  same  kind  appears 
to  be  very  strong ;  and  if  pollen,  both  of  the  same 
and  of  another  kind,  is  applied  to  the  stigma  of  a 
flower,  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  its  own  pollen 
had  been  there  alone.  The  hybridiser,  therefore, 
must  cut  away  the  stamens  of  the  flower  of  which 
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the  pistil  ia  to  be  impregnated,  and  carefully 
prevent  all  acoesa  of  pollen  other  than  that  which 
he  brings  to  it.  Even  with  these  precautions,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  produce  hybrids  between  some 
plants  of  the  same  family,  and  not  very  dissimilar. 

Hybrid  plants  are  said  to  partake  generally  of 
the  characters  of  the  male  more  than  of  the  female 
parent.  It  is  more  certain  that  valuable  results  are 
often  obtained  as  to  size  and  abundance  of  fruit, 
brilliancy  of  flowers,  hardiness,  and  other  qualities. 
The  question  of  the  continued  fertility  of  true 
hybrids  is  one  having  most  important  relations  to 
the  great  questions  concerning  species.  Some  assert 
that  neither  among  animals  nor  among  plants  are 
hybrids  fertile  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations, 
if  kept  by  themselves  ;  although  they  are  readily 
fertile  with  either  of  the  parent  species,  to  which 
they  become  again  assimilated.  But  this  opinion  is 
controverted,  and  the  question  must,  of  course,  be 
decided  by  observation  of  facts,  in  judging  of  wMch, 
however,  questions  of  no  little  difficulty  must  often 
arise  as   to  what  are  and  what   are  not   different 


The  subject  of  the  hybridisation  of  plants  was 
first  investigated,  and  with  great  care  and  very 
numerous  experiments,  by  Kolreuter,  in  the  end 
of  the  18th  c,  and  has  been  more  recently  studied 
with  much  attention  by  Dean  Herbert  of  Manchester, 
Van  Mens,  and  ijarticularly  Gaertnei-. 

HYDA'SPES.     See  Jelum. 

HY'DATID  (from  the  Greek  hydatis,  ■-'■  watery 
vesicle),  a  term  indefinitely  applied  to  several 
distinct  objects  of  a  vesicidar  or  cyst-like  Character, 
which  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  certain 
mammals.  True  hydatids  were  formerly  regarded 
as  cystic  Entozoa  (q.  v.),  such  as  Gysticercus, 
Coenurus,  and  Echinococcus,  but  all  these  animal 
forms  are  now  discovered  to  be  larval  stages  of 
taenia  or  Tape-worm  (q.  v.).  These  hydatids  may 
occur  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body,  and  they 
have  been   observed  in  man,  the  ape,  the  ox,  the 


Hydatids : 
Copied  from  Rymer  Jones's  Anhnal  Kingdom, 
1,  Ccenurus  Cerebralis,  naturnl  size;  2,  one  head  magnified; 
a,  oval  circlet  of  hooks ;  &,  sucttcrs:  3,  Gysticercus  Tenuicollis, 
natural  size;    4,    head    magnified;   a,    circlet   of    hooks; 
h,  suckers. 

sheep,  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  pig,  the  kangaroo, 
and  some  other  vegetable  feeders,  but  they  appar- 
ently do  not  occur  in  carnivorous  animals  or  in 
the  rodents.  They  are  generally  enclosed  in  an 
external  sac,  which  is  attached  to  the  tissue  of 
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the  organ  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  is 
frequently  common  to  many  hydatids,  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  envelope.  The  fluid  in  the 
interior  of  the  hydatid  itself  is  almost  always 
colourless  and  h'mpid,  but  the  fluid  in  the  common 
cyst  in  which  the  hydatids  float  is  often  of  u 
yellow  colour.  The  Ocmurus  cerebralis  is  found  in 
the  brain  of  various  nuninants,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  disease  in  sheep  known  as  '  the  staggers.'  When 
the  hydatid  occurs  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  the 
animal,  instead  of  turning  round  and  round  in 
one  direction,  springs  in  the  air,  and  this  variety 
of  the  affection  is  hence  distinguished  by  German 
veterinarians  as  das  Springen.  Whenever  any  of 
the  above  forms  of  hydatids  are  swallowed  by  man  or 
the  lower  animals,  they  may  proceed,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  be  developed  into  the  higher 
stages  of  tape-worm.  Two  species  of  Echinococcus 
are  usually  noticed,  namely,  the  M,  hominis,  which 
has  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  brain  and 
abdomen  of  man,  and  the  E.  veterinorum,  which  is 
of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  pig,  and  several  other  mammals,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  really  distinct. 
These  Echinocooci  do  not  become  developed  into 
tape-worms  unless  they  reach  the  intestinal  canal 
of  some  animal,  by  being  taken  as  food ;  and  in 
ordinary  cases  of  hydatids,  consisting  of  Echino- 
cocci,  the  cysts  and  their  contents  undergo  a  kind 
of  degeneration,  becoming  in  some  cases  converted 
into  fatty  or  calcareous  matter,  while  in  other 
cases  the  contents  become  granular,  the  peculiar 
booklets  (which  will  be  described  in  the  article 
Tape-worm)  which  occur  in  them,  and  which 
remain  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  revealing  their 
true  origin. 

The  so-called  acephalocyst,  or  common  globular 
hydatid,  which  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  is  probably  a  degenerated  or  abnormally 
developed  echinococcus. 

Hydatids  sometimes  occasion  so  little  incon- 
venience, that  persons,  in  whom  they  are  discovered 
after  death,  have  not  suspected  any  disease  in  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  found.  On  other  occasions, 
they  grow  rapidly,  and  cause  so  much  irritation  that 
suppuration  is  excited  in  or  around  the  common  sac, 
which  may  either  burst  externally,  or  into  a  mucous 
canal  or  a  serous  cavity.  In  the  first  or  second 
case,  the  hydatids  wUl  be  discharged,  and  recovery 
may  take  place ;  in  the  third  case,  fatal  inflammation 
will  ensue.  Little  can  be  done  for  the  treatment  of 
this  affection,  except  that  occasionally,  if  the  cyst 
is  near  the  surface,  it  may  be  carefully  punctured. 
The  means  of  preventing  the  affection  wiU  be  noticed 
in  the  article  Tape-worm. 

False  hydatids  are  simple  serous  cysts,  either 
occurring  alone  or  in  clusters,  whose  mode  of  origin 
is  not  distinctly  understood.  Structures  of  this 
kind,  on  a  small  scale,  are  common  in  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  brain,  while  on  a  large  scale  they  are 
found  containing  the  fluid  in  ovarian  dropsy.  'These 
false  hydatids  are  also  of  comparatively  common 
occurrence  in  the  uterus,  which  they,  may  distend  to 
such  a  size  as  to  simulate  pregnancy. 

HYDE,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  in  Cheshire,  ia  situated  seven  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Manchester,  and  about  the  same 
distance  south-east  of  Oldham.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  it  was  a  mere  village  ;  but  since  the 
extension  of  the  cotton-trade,  on  which  it  mainly 
depends,  it  has  rapidly  increased  in  size.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1861  was  13,722.  Besides  the  numerous 
cotton-factories,  iron,  water,  and  print  works  are 
carried  on.  Coal  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  district  in  which  H.  ia  situated  is  densely 
peopled,  and  is  furnished  with  abundant  means  of 
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communication,  by  railway  and  oamal,  witli  all  the 
important  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

HYDE,  EdwAkd.    See  Glaeendon,  Earl  op. 

HYDE  PARK,  a  noble  enclosure  of  nearly 
400  acres,  extending  from  the  western  extremity  of 
London  to  Kensingtori  Gardens,  which  derives  its 
name  from  having  been'the  manor  of  the  Hyde 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  canal 
or  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine,  although  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made  in  H.  P., 
between  1730  an,d  1733,  by  order  of  Queen  Caroline. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an  artiiicial  waterfall, 
constructed  in  1817.  On  the  south  side  are  the 
barracks  of  the  Life-guards.  It  was  in  H.  P.  that 
the  great  IntemationiQ  Exhibition  of  1851  was  held, 
in  a  Crystal  Palace  specially  erected  for  the  occasion. 
We  do  not  clearly  leam  at  what  time  the  public 
began  to  have  free  admission  to  Hyde  Park.  But 
Ben  Jouson  speaks  of  the  show  of  coaches  which  it 
presented  in  his  time ;  and  we  know  that  it  was 
constantly  resorted  to  on  the  morning  of  May-day 
for  the  sports  comprehended  under  the  term  Maying. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  there  was  a  part  of 
it  which  contained  deer.  About  that  time,  it  began 
to  be  a  place  for  races  and  military  reviews.  It 
was  also  resorted  to  for  duels.  After  the  Restor- 
ation, it  appears  to  have  become  the  favourite 
promenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be. 
It  has,  ho'Hfever,  undergone  many  changes  of  bound- 
ary and  division ;  large  part  of  Kensington  Gardens 
have  been  taken  from  it,  also  an  angle  at  the  south- 
east comer  on  which  Apsley  Hoiise  now  stands. 

HYDER  ALI,  ruler  of  Mysore,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  Mohammedan  princes  of  India,  was  born  in 
1728.  ,  His  father,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Rajah 
of  Mysore,  afterwards  obtained  Bangalore  in  fief, 
and  both  of  these  honours  descended  to  his  son. 
H.  A.,  in  1759,  dispossessed  his  master,  allowing 
him,  however,  to  retain  his  title,  while  he  himself 
took  that  of  dalva,  or  regent.  He  then  conquered 
Calicut,  Bednor,  Onor,  Cananor,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  in  1766,  his  dominions  included 
more  than  84,000  square  miles.  He  waged  two 
wars  against  the  British,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
was  completely  successful,  and  dictated  terms  of 
peace  under  the  walls  of  Madras,  but  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  second,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  French.  ,  He  also  joined  in  a  native 
confederacy  for  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from 
India.  He,  besides,  withheld  the  customary  tribute 
from  the  Mahrattas  (q.  v.),  and  waged  a  successful 
war  against  them.  In  his  wars  he  displayed  great 
resolution  and  perseverance.  He  died  in  1782,,  H.  A. 
was  remarkable  amongst  Asiatic  princes  for  the 
mildness  of  his  character  and  government,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  people.  He  promoted  agri- 
culture,) commerce,  and  the  arts,  and  protected  aU 
religions,  requiring  only  submission  to  his  laws. 
His  son  and  successor  was  Tippoo  Saib  (q.  v.). 

HYDERABA'D,  more  properly  Haidabaead 
(from  Haidar,  lion ;  and  bad,  town),  the  capital  of 
the  Nizam's  Territories  (q.  v.),  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mussi,  in  lat.  17°  22'  K,  and  long. 
78°  32'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of .  1800  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  contains,  with  suburbs,  200,000  inha- 
bitants. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
British  Residency,  the  stream  ibeing  here  bridged  by 
nine  spacious  arches  of  squared  granite.  Besides 
these  erections  and  the  palace  of  the  native 
sovereigns,  we  may  mention  the  principal  mosque 
which  nas  been  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca ;  while  at  the  meeting  of  the  four 
principal  streets  of  the  city  rises  another  remarkable 
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edifice,  with  four  minarets  resting  on  four  con- 
nected arches,  ou  which  run  the  four  converging 
thoroughfares.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  with 
huge  tanks.  One  of  them,  close  to  the  British 
cantonment  of  Secunderabad,  measures  three  miles 
by  two;  and  another,  still  larger,  is  said  to  be 
twenty  miles  roimd. 

HYDERABAD,  the  chief  city  of  Sinde,  stands 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
in  lat.  25°  22'  K,  and  long.  68°  28'  E.  Pop.  about 
24,000.  The  place  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms  of  various  kinds,  such  as  matchlocks,  swords, 
spears,  and  shields.  As  against  a  native  force,  it  is 
tolerably  strong,  occupying  a  somewhat  steep  height, 
and  having  a  rampart  flanked  by  round  towers. 

HY'DNUM,  a  genus  of  fungi  {Hymenomycetes), 
having  the  under  side  of  the  pileus  covered  -with 
soft  sjiines  which  bear  the  spores.  The  species  are 
pretty  numerous,  some  of  them  British;  among 
which  is  £r.  repandum,  more  common  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  much  used 
as  an  esculent  in  Prance, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  It 
grows  on  the  ground, 
chiefly  in  pine  and  oak 
woods,  either  solitary,  or 
in  clusters  or  rings. 

HYDRA,  The,  or 
Fresh-water  Polype,  is 
the  type  of  the  class 
Hyukozoa,  which,  with 
the  Anthozoa,  form  the 
sub-kingdom  Caslente- 
rata  of  recent  zoologists. 
See  Zoophytes. 

The  H.  possesses  a  gelatinous,  sub-cylindrical 
body,  which,  from  its  contractility,  imdergoes  various 
alterations  of  form.  One  end  expands  into  a  disc 
or  foot,  which  adheres  to  a  leaf,  twigs,  &c. ;  while  a 
mouth,  surrounded  by  a  circlet  of  tentacles,  varying 
from  five  to  twelve  or  more  in  number,  is  situated 
at  the  opposite  end.  These  tentacles  are  exceedingly 
contractile,  ^t  one  moment  thrown  out  as  long 
delicate  threads,  at  the  next,  drawn  up  into  minute 
wart-like  knobs.  Numerous  thread-cells  project 
from  their  svu'face,  the  larger  ones  possessiog  a 
sheath  and  three  recurved  darts 'or  barbs,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  long  and  extremely  slender  filament. 
The  mouth  leads  into  a  capacious  cavity,  excavated 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  animal,  which, 
exclusive  of  its  tentacles,  seldom  exceeds  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  On 
minutely  examining  the 
H.,  or  any  member  of 
the  class  Hydrozoa,  the 
body  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  two  mem- 
branes, an  ectoderm  and 
an  endoderm,the  former 
constituting  the  outer 
layer  of  the  animal,  and 
having  one  side  always 
in  contact  with  the 
water,  while  the  other 
side  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  endoderm, 
whose  free  surface  forms 
the  lining  of  the  great 
internal  cavity.  The 
food  of  the  H.  consists 
of  such  minute  living  organisms  as  come  within 
the  reach  of  its  tentacles,  and  by  these  apparently 
fragile  threads,  which  the  animal  projects  like  a 
crustaceans,  worms,  &e.,  are  seized,  which 
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Hydra : 
irydra  Yulgarig,  attached  to  a 
piece  of  stick — a  young  polype 
J8  sprouting  from  the  side  of 
the  parent  animal;  &,  one  of 
the  larger  thread-cells,  with  its 
three  recurved  barhs. 
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would  be  deemed  at  first  sight  superior  to  their 
captor  in  strength  and  activity.  The  tentacles 
appear,  however,  to  possess,  through  the  action  of 
the  thread-cells,  a  powerful  benumbing  or  paralysing 
influence,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  soft-bodied 
animals  which  have  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
grasp  of  the  H.  frequently  die  very  shortly.  The 
prey,  when  mastered,  but  often  when  still  alive,  is 
thrust  into  the  internal  cavity,  where  the  nutritive 
parts  are  absorbed  by  the  H.,  while  the  indigestible 
portions  are  expelled  through  the  mputh. 

Although  the  H.  is  usually  found  adhering  by  its 
circular  foot  or  disc  to  submerged  leaves,  twigs,  &c., 
it  is  not  permanently  fixed.  It  often  moves  on 
surfaces  under  water  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
a  leech,  both  ends  taking  a  part  in  the  movement, 
and  occasionally  the  disc  is  protruded  above  the 
water,  and  thus  acts  as  a  float. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  autumn,  true  repro- 
ductive organs  may  be  observed,  both  male  and 
female  organs  being  usually  situated  on  the  same 
animal.  Propagation  by  gemmation  is,  however, 
the  most  common  mode  of  increase.  Minute 
tubercles  appear  on  the  body  of  the  parent  animal, 
which,  as  they  increase  in  size,  gradually  resemble 
it ;  becoming  perforated  at  their  free  extremity,  and 
tentacles  gradually  being  formed.  The  pedicle  by 
which  they  originate  by  degrees  becomes  thinner, 
and  finally  gives  way,  leaving  the  young  H.  perfectly 
independent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in 
the  history  of  this  animal  is  its  power  of  beiug  midti- 
pHed  by  mechanical  division.  If  a  H.  be  c  ut  into  two, 
or  even  more  pieces,  every  one  will,  in  time,  assume 
the  form  and  functions  of  the  original  animal. 

Several  species  of  H.,  such  as  H.  viridis,  H. 
vulgaris,  H.  fusca,  &c.,  have  been  described,  which 
diflfer  in  size,  colour,  &c.  When  living  hydrs  are 
removed  from  the  water,  they  appear  like  minute 
specks  of  jelly,  which  quickly  recover  their  true 
form  on  being  restored  to  their  proper  element.  The 
great  authority  on  these  singular  animals  is  Trem- 
bley,  whose  Memoires  pour  servir  d,  Vhistoire  d'un 
Genre  de  Polypes  d'eau  douce  was  published  in  1744. 

HYDEA,  a  fabulous  monster  of  the  ancient 
world,  said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of 
Lernsea,  in  Argolis,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast. 
Accounts  vary  both  as  to  its  origin  and  appearance. 
Some  make  it  the  issue  of  Styx  and  the  Titan  Pallas, 
and  others,  of  Echidna  and  Typhon.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  ha^Tng  several  heads,  which  immediately 
grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were  cut  off.  The 
number  generally  ranged  from  seven  to  nine,  though 
Simonides  gives  it  fifty,  and  certain  historians  a 
hundred,  and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  which  were 
as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discharged  a  subtle  and 
deadly  venom.  The  destruction  of  this  reptile  was 
one  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules  (q.  v.). 

HYDRA,  an  island  of  Greece,  is  situated  off  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus  (now  the  Morea), 
about  6  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Argolis  and  Corinth.  It  is  about  13  miles 
long,  and  3  nules  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  38 
square  miles.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  steep,  and 
the  interior,  rising  to  about  1800  feet  ia  height,  is 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  of  water.  On  the  north- 
west coast  is  the  town  and  seaport  of  Hydra,  the 
white,  flat-roofed  houses  of  which,  ascending  from 
the  harbour,  climb  up  the  side  of  a  hiU.  The 
streets,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  are 
steep  and  uneven,  but  remarkably  clean.  This 
town,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  whole  of  Greece.  Pop.  12,000,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  cotton  and  silk  weaving,  in 
tanning,  and  in  commerce. 

The  island  of  H.   was   uninhabited  in  ancient  | 
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times.  The  nucleus  of  the  town  was  formed  by  a 
few  fishermen  and  peasants,  who,  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Turks,  crossed  over  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  and  were  afterwards  followed  by 
crowds  from  Albania,  Argolis,  and  Attica,  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  the  Grecian  war  of 
independence,  the  Hydriotes  took  a  most  active 
part ;  and  none  were  more  liberal  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  patriotic  cause.  In  1825,  the  population 
was  estimated  at  40,000,  and  about  that  time  the 
islanders  were  considered  the  richest  in  the  archi- 
pelago. They  possessed  exclusively  the  carrying- trade 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  traded 
to  England,  the  Baltic,  and  even  America.  Since  the 
revolution,  however,  more  accessible  ports  have 
risen  to  be  the  centres  of  Greek  commerce,  and  H. 
has  considerably  declined. 

HYDRA'CIDS,  or  HYDEOGEN  ACIDS,  a  name 
given  to  acids  in  which  the  acidifying  principle  was 
supposed  to  be  hydrogen.  See  AoiDS.  The  division 
of  acids  into  oxyacids  and  hydracids  belongs  rather 
to  a  past  than  to  the  present  state  of  chemistry. 

HY'DRAGOGTTES  are  those  active  purgatives 
which  produce  a  great  flux  from  the  intestinal 
membrane,  and  which  consequently  give  rise  to  very 
watery  stools.  They  are  of  extreme  use  in  some  of  the 
varieties  of  drojisy,  being  the  most  effectual  means 
of  diminishing  the  liquid  poured  into  the  cellular 
tissue  and  serous  cavities  of  the  body. 

Jalap  (especially  when  combined  with  bitartrate 
of  potash)  and  elaterium,  a  medicine  which,  from  its 
extreme  power,  must  be  given  in  very  small  doses 
(one-eighth  to  one-third  of  a  grain),  and  with  great 
caution,  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  this  class 
of  purgatives. 

HYDRA'NGBA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Hydrangeacece,  which  many  botanists  make  a 
sub-order  of  Saxifragece,  distinguished  by  having 
4 — 6  petals,  8 — 12  or  many  stamens,  a  more  or  less 
inferior  ovary,  and  2 — 5  styles.  Hydrangeaceos  are 
shrubs  with  opposite,  or  sometimes  whorled  leaves, 
destitute  of  stipules.  In  the  genus  H.  the  flowers 
are  in  cymes,  the  exterior  flowers  sterile  and  dilated. 
Pew  species  are  known,  and  they  are  chiefly  natives 
of  the  southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  of 
China  and  Japan.  The  species  popularly  known  as 
the  Hybkasgea  (H.  liortensia),  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  long  been  in  cultivation  there 
as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  was  introduced  into 
Britain  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1788,  and  speedily 
became  very  popular,  being  readily  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings,  so  as  to  be  not  only  a  favourite 
green-house  plant,  but  a  frequent  ornament  of 
cottage  windows.  In  the  south  of  England,  it 
endures  the  open  air.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  water  it  too  freely ;  a  large  plant  has  been 
known  to  receive  with  advantage  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water  daily ;  and  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  a  magnificent  shrub.  A  plant 
in  Devonshire  has  had  1000  large  cymes  of  flowers 
expanded  at  once.  The  flowers,  generally  pink,  are 
sometimes  blue ;  the  blue  colour  is  owing  to  pecu- 
liarities of  soU.     Peat  and  iron  ore  are  said  to  be 

productive  of  blue  flowers  in  the  Hydrangea. H. 

Japonica,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Japan  by 
Siebold,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  large  cymes  of 
flowers.— iT.  nivea  and  II.  querdfolia,  American 
species,  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  flower- 
gardens  in  North  America. 

HY'DRATES  are  substances  in  which  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  water  is  chemically  combined^ with 
a  definite  quantity  of  some  other  constituent. 
Although  water  is  a  perfectly  indifferent  substance, 
possessing  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties,  yet  it 
enters  into  combination  both  with  acids  and  with 
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bases,  and  tliua  forma  the  bodies  termed  hydrates. 
Thus,  when  an  acid  has  onoe  been  allowed  to  com- 
bine with  water,  the  entire  separation  of  the  water 
can  usuaUy  only  be  effected  by  the  presence  of  some 
strong  base,  which  displaces  the  water.  If,  for 
example,  we  distil  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  water  is 
expelled  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  both  aoid  and 
water  are  distUled  together.  The  liquid  now  con- 
tains one  equivalent  of  water,  ana  one  of  acid 
(HOjSOs),  and  is  termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  this  equivalent  of  water  can  only  be  displaced 
by  an  equivalent  of  potash,  or  some  other  base. 
Water  which  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  base  in 
combination  with  acids  is  termed  basic  water. 
Hydrate  of  baryta  (BaO,HO),  hydrate  of  lime  or 
slaked  lime  (CaO,HO),  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  (FcaOjiSHO),  and  hydrate  of  oxide  of  copper 
(CuOjHO),  are  similar  cases,  except  that  here  the 
water  is  displaced  by  an  aoid  instead  of  a  base. 
The  above  are  examples  of  hydrates  of  acids  and 
bases  or  oxides.  Gypsum  (CaOS03,2HO)  is  an 
example  of  a  hydrate  of  a  salt. 

HYDBAU'LIO  LIMES  and  MORTARS.  See 
Cements. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS,  caUed  also  Bramah's 
Press,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  depends 
on  the  principle,  that  a  pressure  exerted  on 
any  part  of  the  siurface  of  a  Hqiiid  is  transmitted 
undiminished  to  all  parts  of  the  mass,  and  in  all 
directions.  See  Hydhostatics.  The  annexed  figure 
represents  the  essential  parts  of  the  machine,  the 
details  of  construction  being  omitted.     1?  is  the 

cavity  of  a  strong 
metal  cylinder  E, 
into  which  the  pis- 
ton,D,passe3  water- 
tight through  the 
top.  A  tube,  G-, 
leads  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  force- 
pump  H;  and  by 
means  of  this,  water 
is  driven  from  the 
tank  T  into  the 
cavity  F,  so  as  to 
force  the  piston, 
D,  upwards.  The 
piston  supports  a 
table  on  which  are 
placed  the  bales, 
books,  or  other 
articles  to  be  pressed ;  and  the  rising  of  the  table 
presses  them  against  the  entablature  AA,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  pillars  B,  B.  The  power  of  the 
press  is  readily  calculated.  Suppose  that  the  piunp 
has  only  one-thousandth  of  the  area  of  _F,  and  that, 
by  means  of  its  lever-handle,  the  piston  of  the 
pump  is  pressed  down  with  a  force  of  500  pounds, 
the  piston  of  the  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force  of 
one  thousand  times  500  pounds,  or  more  than  200 
tons.  The  rise,  however,  will  be  slow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power.  The  enormous  multiplying 
power  given  by  this  machine  has  been  employed  for 
a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  com- 
pressing bales  of  cotton,  paper,  tobacco,  wool,  &c., 
for  expressing  oil  from  seeds,  and  raising  weights. 
This  was  the  means  employed  for  launching  the 
Great  Eastern  at  MillwaJl,  and  for  raising  to  their 
position  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM,  a  simple  and  conveniently 
applied  mechanism,  by  which  the  momentum  or 
weight  of  falling  water  can  be  made  available 
for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  considerable 
height.  In  the  annexed  figure,  which  represents  a 
section  of  Montgolfier's    hydraulic  ram,  R  is  the 


reservoir  from  which  the  water  falls,  RS  the  height 
of  the  fall,  and  ST  the  horizontal  tube  which  con- 
ducts the  water  to  the  engine  ABHTC.  E  and  D 
are  two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  its 
cavity  by  ascending,  the  latter  by  descending ;  and 
FG  IS  a  pipe  reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the 
bottom  CB.  The  valves  are  such  that  the  water  at 
its  normal  pressure  cannot  support  their  weight  j 
the  valve  E  is  prevented  from  falling  below  a  cer- 
tain point  by  a  knob  above  Trm.  When  the  water 
is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir,  after  fill- 
ing the  tube  BHS,  it  rushes  out  at  the  aperture  mn, 
till  its  velocity  in  descending  RST  becomes  so  great 
as  to  force  up  the  valve  B,  and  close  the  means  of 
escape.  The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked, 
and  unable  to 
find  a  passage 
at  mn,  wiU  pro- 
duce a  great 
action  on  every 
part  of  the 
containing  ves-  f 
sels,  and  by  its 
impact  raise 
the  valve  D.  A 
portion  of  water 
being  admitted  " 
into  the  ves- 
sel ABO,  the 
impulse  of  the 
column  of  fluid  is  expended,  the  valves  D  and  B 
fall ;  the  opening  at  D  being  thus  closed,  and  that 
at  mn  opened.  The  water  now  rushes  out  at  mn 
as  before,  tiU  its  motion  is  again  stopped  by  its 
carrying  up  the  valve  B,  when  the  operation  is 
repeated,  the  flxiid  impulse  opening  the  valve  at 
D,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  water  passes 
into  ABC.  The  valves  at  B  and  D  thus  alter- 
nately closing  and  opening,  and  water  at  every 
opening  of  D  making  its  way  into  ABC,  the  air 
therein  is  condensed,  for  it  has  no  communication 
with  the  atmosphere  after  the  water  is  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  FG.  This  condensed  air, 
then,  exercises  great  force  on  the  surface,  op,  of  the 
water,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube,  FG,  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  imprisoned  air. 
The  principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are  susceptible 
of  a  very  extensive  appucation.  In  well-constructed 
rams,  the  mechanical  effect  obtained  should  be 
from  65  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  force  supplied.  For 
raising  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water, 
such  as  for  single  houses,  farmyards,  &;c.,  the  ram 
is  the  best  mechanism  yet  introduced.  But  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
valves,  places  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  mechanism 
when  apphed  to  raise  large  quantities. 

HY'DRIDjE,  a  family  of  serpents,  sometimes  so 
defined  as  to  include  numerous  fresh-water  snakes 


Banded  Sea  Snake  (Chersydrus  Fasciatus) : 
o,  head ;  b,  part  of  back. 

which  are  not  venomous,  and  sometimes  limited 
to  venomous   sea-serpents,  inhabiting  the  Indian, 
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Chinese,  and  tropical  Australian  seas.  These  sea- 
serpents,  forming  the  genus  Hydrophis  (or  ffydrus), 
and  other  genera  recently  separated  from  it,  have 
the  tail  compressed  and  the  beUy  keeled,  so  that 
they  have  the  power  of  swimming  like  eels ;  they 
have  small  heads  and  small  eyes ;  they  are  remark- 
able for  the  large  size  of  their  nasal  shields ;  they 
are  generally  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  varied 
with  blackish  rings  or  lozenge-shaped  spots.  Their 
lungs  are  often  prolonged  mto  a  reservoir  of  air 
as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  tail.  They 
are  often  from  two  to  five  feet  long.  They  are 
frequently  seen  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  are  easily  caught  in  this  condition,  in  which, 
apparently,  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  sharks.  They 
are  supposed  to  live  on  small  fishes  and  crustaceans. 
They  are  sometimes  found  coiled  up  among  sea- 
weed on  the  shore,  and  are  much  dreaded  by 
fishermen.  In  some  places,  they  are  very  mmierous. 
One  species,  at  least,  is  esteemed  good  food  by  the 
Tahitians.     More  than  fifty  species  are  known. 

HY'DEIDES.  This  term  is  apphed  both  to  com- 
binations of  hydrogen  with  metals,  and  to  similar 
combinations  with  organic  or  compound  radicals. 
Hydrogen  forms  hydrides  with  at  least  four  metals 
— viz.,  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and  potassium. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  the  well-known  gases, 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  (AsH,, )  and  antimoniuretted 
hydrogen  (SbHj).  The  hydride  of  methyl  or  marsh- 
gas  (C2H3,H),  and  the  hydride  of  ethyl  (C4,H5,H), 
are  examples  of  the  second  variety  of  hydrides. 

HYDEOCA'KBONS.    See  Caebohydeogens. 

HY'DBOCELB  (Gr.  hydm;  water,  and  hele,  a 
swelling)  is  the  medical  term  for  a  dropsy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  a  serous  membrane  or  sac  investing 
the  testis.  Hydrocele  occurs  as  a  smooth,  pear- 
shaped  swelling,  fluctuating  when  pressed,  devoid 
of  pain  or  tenderness,  but  sometimes  causing  a 
slight  uneasiness  from  its  weight. 

The  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  sac  is  usually 
from  six  to  twenty  ounces,  but  it  occasionally 
exceeds  a  hundred  oimces.  Hydrocele  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  acute  inflammation,  but  it  most 
commonly  comes  on  without  any  apparent  local 
cause.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  about 
or  beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  generally 
in  persons  of  feeble  power,  or  with  a  tendency 
to  gout ;  sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  young 
cHldren,  either  in  the  same  form  as  in  adults,  or 
as  what  is  termed  congenital  hydrocele,  when  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
the  abdominal  peritoneum  is  not  obliterated,  as  it 
normally  should  be. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  the  palliative  and 
the  curative.  By  the  former,  the  surgeon  relieves 
the  present  annoyance  of  his  patient,  while  by  the 
latter  he  aims  at  the  permanent  removal  of  the 
disease.  The  palliative  treatment  consists  in  the 
use  of  suspensory  bandages,  evaporating  and  dis- 
cutient  lotions,  and  tapping  with  a  fine  trochar. 
Tapping  seldom  gives  more  than  temporary  relief, 
the  swelling  usually  again  regaining  its  former 
bulk  in  three  or  four  months. 

The  curative  treatment  consists  in  setting  up 
sufficient  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  to 
destroy  its  imdue  secreting  facidty.  This  is  most 
commonly  done  by  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine 
into  the  sac,  or  by  the  passage  of  a  fine  seton  or  an 
iron  wire  (as  proposed  by  Dr  Simpson)  through  it. 

HYDEOOE'PHALUS.  Under  this  term,  wHch 
literally  means  watery  in  Hie  head,  are  included  three 
distinct  diseases— viz.,  acute  hydrocephalus,  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  and  spurious  hydrocephalus,  or,  as  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  termed  it,  hydrocephaloid  disease. 

By  Acute  Hydrocephalus  is  signified  inflammation 
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of  the  brain  as  it  usually  occurs  in  scrofulous 
children.  The  name  is  not  a  good  one,  because  it 
merely  refers  to  a  frequent  efi'ect  of  the  disease,  and 
not  to  its  cause  or  essence ;  and  because,  further, 
a  similar  effect  may  result  from  other  morbid 
conditions  :  it  is,  however,  so  universally  adopted, 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  change  it.  The 
disease  is  one  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  detect  it  in  its  earliest 
stage,  and  even  to  look  out  for  indications  of  its 
apprpach.  The  premonitory  symptoms  (which,  how- 
ever, do  not  occur  in  all  cases)  consist  chiefly  in 
a  morbid  state  of  the  nutritive  functions.  The 
appetite  is  capricious,  the  tongue  foul,  the  breath 
offensive,  the  belly  enlarged,  and  sometimes  tender, 
and  the  evacuations  unnatural ;  and  the  child  is 
heavy,  languid,  and  dejected,  and  becomes  either 
fretful  and  irritable,  or  drowsy  and  listless.  Restless 
sleep,  attended  by  grinding  of  the  teeth  or  moaning, 
a  frequent  sudden  scream,  clenching  of  the  fists,  and 
a  turning  in  of  the  thumb  towards  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  am  also  important  premonitory  warnings. 

After  these  symptoms  have  lasted  for  some  days, 
severe  pain  in  the  head  comes  on ;  it  is  generally  of 
a  sharp  shooting  character,  recurring  at  intervals, 
and  often  during  sleep,  and  causing  the  ehUd  to 
shriek  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  Coma  or 
morbid  drowsiness  now  supervenes,  and  the  shriek- 
ing is  replaced  by  moaning.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  In  this 
first  stage  of  hydrocephalus,  which  most  commonly 
lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and 
the  symptoms  generally  are  those  of  excitement. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  pulse  becomes  irregular, 
variable,  and  often  slow.  General  heaviness  and 
stupor  come  on.  The  light,  which  annoyed  the 
child  in  the  first  stage,  is  no  longer  a  soxirce  of 
annoyance;  the  pupils  become  dilated,  the  power 
of  sight  becomes  imperfect  or  lost,  and  squinting  is 
almost  always  to  be  observed.  The  little  patient 
now  lies  on  his  back  in  a  drowsy  condition ;  and 
at  this  period  spasmodic  twitchings,  convulsions,  or 
paralysis  may  come  on.  The  excretions  are  passed 
unconsciously.  This  second  stage  may  last  a  week 
or  two,  and  is  often  attended  by  deceptive  appear- 
ances of  amendment,  the  child  not  unfrequently 
regaining  the  use  of  its  senses  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  then  relapsing  into  a  deeper  stupor  than  before. 
The  symptoms  in  the  third  or  last  stage,  which  may 
last  only  a  few  hours,  or  may  extend  to  a  fortnight, 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  second,  except  that 
the  pulse  again  becomes  very  rapid,  beating  some- 
times so  quickly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  counted, 
and  gradually  gets  more  and  more  weak,  till  the 
patient  expires.  The  characteristic  appearances 
after  death  are  softening  of  the  central  part  of  the 
brain,  with  the  effusion  of  serous  fiuid,  usually  to  the 
extent  of  several  ounces,  into  the  ventricles ;  and  a 
tubercular  deposit,  in  the  shape  of  small  granules, 
upon  or  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

The  only  disorder  with  which  acute  hydro- 
cephalus can  easily  be  confounded  is  infantile 
remittent  fever;  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice 
the  various  points  which  enable  us  to  discriminate 
between  these  two  complaints.  Acute  hydro- 
cephalus is  essentially  a  disease  of  childhood;  it 
scarcely  ever  occurs  after  the  twelfth  year.  Half 
the  cases  that  occur  are  in  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age. 

As  the  treatment  should  be  left  entirely  to  the 
physician,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further,  than 
to  state  that  strong  antiphlogistic  remedies — such  as 
cold  to  the  head,  leeching,  and  active  purging — 
applied  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  yidd  the 
most  satisfactory  results ;  yet  under  this  treatment, 
three  cases  out  of  four  are  lost, 
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Chronic  Hydroceplialus  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
disease  from  acute  hydrocephalus  j  while  the  latter 
is  an  inflammation,  the  former  is  a  dropsy.  In 
ohi-onic  hydrocephalus,  a  watery  fluid  collects  within 
the  skull,  before  the  bones  have  united  to.  form  the 
solid  brain-case,  and  by  pressure  outwards  causes 
the  bones  to  separate,  and  increases  the  size  of  the 
head  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.  Thus  Dr 
David  Monro  relates  the  case  of  a  girl  six  years  old 
whose  head  measured  two  feet  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference. While  the  skull  is  rapidly  enlarging,  the 
bones  of  the  face  grow  no  faster  than  usual,  and 
the  great  disproportion  of  size  between  the  head  and 
the  face  is  at  once  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  This 
disorder  sometimes  commences  before  birth,  and 
almost  always  in  early  childhood,  before  the  fontan- 
elles  and  sutures  of  the  skull  have  closed.  In  some 
rare  cases,  it  has  occurred  later,  as,  for  example,  at 
seven  or  nine  years  old,  and  the  closed  sutures  have 
opened  under  the  augmenting  pressure.  When  the 
sutures  will  not  yield,  death  from  pressure  on  the 
brain  speedily  ensues.  Most  children  with  chronic 
hydrocephalus  either  recover  or  die  in  infancy ;  but 
a  few  survive,  bearing  their  complaint  to  adult  life, 
or  even  to  old  age.  Blindness,  deafness,  palsy,  and 
idiocy — one  or  more — are  commonly  associated  with 
this  disease,  but  ocoasionaUy  the  intellect  and  senses 
are  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  social  life. 

The  treatment  may  be  attempted  by  internal 
remedies  or  by  surgical  appliances.  The  medical 
treatment  most  worthy  of  trial  consists  in  the 
administration  of  diuretics,  purgatives,  and  especially 
mercury,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
calomel  in  minute  doses,  and  apphed  as  ointment 
externally.  The  surgical  expedients  are  bandaging 
and  puncturing  the  head.  The  former  has  in  some 
cases  effected  a  permanent  cure ;  the  latter  has  in 
many  cases  certainly  prolonged  life,  although  the  dis- 
ease has  finally  conquered.  Neither  of  these  means 
is  appUcable  after  the  bones  of  the  skuU  have  united. 

This  disease  occasionally  occurs  in  adult  or 
in  advanced  life,  after  enlargement  of  the  head 
has  become  impossible.  Stupor,  paralysis,  and  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  speak,  are  in  these 
oases  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  Dean  Swift's 
death  was  due  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
a  state  of  silence,  with  few  and  slight  exceptions. 

Spurious  Hydrocephalus — the  hydrocephaloid 
disease  of  Dr  Marshall  Hall — resembles  acute 
hydrocephalus  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  it.  Instead,  however,  of 
being  an  inflammatory  disease,  it  is  a  disease  of 
debility,  and  is  due  to  a  deficient  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  The  following  are,  according  to 
Watson,  the  distinctive  characters  of  this  spurious 
hydrocephalus  :  the  pale,  cool  cheek  ;  the  half-shut, 
regardless  eye;  the  insensible  pupil;  the  interrupted, 
sighing  respiration;  and  the  state  of  the  unclosed 
fontanelle.  If  the  symptoms  are  those  of  aeute 
hydrocephalus,  the  surface  of  the  fontanelle  will  be 
convex  and  prominent ;  while  if  they  are  due  to 
spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  originate  in  emptiness 
and  want  of  supporty  the  fontanelle  wUl  be  concave 
and  depressed,  i  The  remedies  in  this  disease,  which 
readily  yields  to  treatment,  are  nourishing  diet, 
small  doses  of  wine  or  even  of  brandy  in  arrow-root, 
decoction  of  bark,  ammonia,  &c.     ' 

HYDROCHABI'DE^,  or  HYDROCHAEI- 
DA'CEM.  ,  See  ANACHAKis'and  Vailisitbiiia. 

HYDROCHLO'Rie  ACID  (symbol,  HGl; 

equivalent,  36'S)  is  one   of   the   most   important 

compounds  in  inorgalnic   chemistry.      If   the  two 

gases  which  enter  into  its  composition  (hydrogen 
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and  chlorine)  be  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  they 
will  remain  without  action  upon  each  other,  if 
kept  in  the  dark ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  into  direct  sunlight,  they  unite  with  a 
loud  explosion,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  the 
result.  The  principal  characters  of  this  gas  are, 
that  it  is  colourless,  intensely  acid,  irrespirable,  and 
even  when  largely  diluted,  is  very  irritating  to  the 
lungs  and  eyes,  and  very  injurious  to  vegetation ; 
that  it  is  heavier  than  air  (its  specific  gravity  being 
1'2474,  air  being  taken  at  I'OOO) ;  that  it  can  be 
condensed  into  a  colourless  hquid;  that  it  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  that  it  is  neither  combustible 
nor  a  supporter  of  combustion.  When  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air,  it  produces  white  fumes,  by 
condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  If  the  air  be 
previously  dried,  no  such  fumes  are  apparent. 

The  solutions  of  this  gas  in  water  form  the  acid 
which  was  first  known  as  Spirit  of  Salt,  then  as 
Muriatic  Acid,  and  which  is  now  termed  Hydro- 
chloric or  Chlorhydric  Acid.  A  saturated  watery 
solution  of  this  gas  at  40°  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'21,  and  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  the  gas 
dissolved  in  6  equivalents  of  water.  It  forms  a 
colourless,  fuming ,  hquid,  which  acts  as  a  caustic. 
On  heating  it,  the  gas  is  evolved  abundantly  until 
the  temperature  shghtly  exceeds  212°,  when  there 
distils  over  a  diluted  solution,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  I'l,  and  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  the 
gas,  and  16  equivalents  of  water.  It  is  to  these 
solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  the  term  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  far  more  conamonly  apphed  than  to 
the  gas  itself.  They  possess  the  ordinary  characters 
of  an  energetic  acid,  and  neutrahse  the  strongest 
bases.  The  neutralisation  is,  however,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  acid  combining  with  the  oxide, 
but  is  due  to  the  simultaneous  decomposition  of 
the  acid  and  of  the  oxide,  water  and  a  metalho 
chloride  being  formed.  If  M  represents  the  metal, 
the  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation  MO  +  HCl 
=  MCI  -I-  HO.  All  metals  which,  at  a  red  heat, 
decompose  water,  also  decompose  this  acid,  and 
cause  an  evolution  of  hydrogen,  the  reaction  being 
expressed  as  follows :  M  +  HCl  =  MCI  +  H. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  a  common  gaseous 
volcanic  product.  Free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a 
very  dilute  form,  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  man  and  animals,  and  plays  an  essential 
part  in  the  digestive  process. 

Commercial  muriatic  acid — ^to  use  the  name 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists — is  made  by 
heating;  in  iron  cylinders,  common  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  and  oil  of  vitriol  (hydrated  sulphuric 
acid),  and  condensing  the  evolved  gas  in  water 
contained  in  a  series  of  stoneware  Wolfe's  Bottles 
(q.  v.),  the  reaction  being  explained  by  the  equation: 

o™odi'um.        OUofVUriol.  =?*-!','.»'"  Sulpha.,  of  sod.. 

CINa    +  H0,S03    =     HCl     +     NaO.SO, 

This  commercial  acid  may  contain  various  impuri- 
ties— as,  for  example,  iron  (which  gives  it  a  bright 
deep  yellow  colour),  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
arsenio^the  latter  being  derived  from  the  oil  of 
vitriol— sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  chlorine, 
&c.  ;  from  which  it  can  be  purified  to  a  great 
extent  by  dUution  and  redistillation.  'If  pure,' 
says  Professor  Miller,  'the  acid  should  leave  no 
residue  when  evaporated  ;  on  saturating  it  with 
ammonia,  it  shbuld  give  no  precipitate  of  oxide 
of  iron ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  produce  no 
turbidity  in  it,,  which  would  be  the  case  if  arsenic, 
free  chlorine,  or  sulphurous  acid  were  present;  and 
on  dilution  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  no  white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  should 
be  produced  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.' 
The  presence   of  hydrochloric   acid,   or  of   the 
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soluble  chlorides  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by 
tlie  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  occasions  the  formation  of  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a  solution 
of  ammonia. 

Liquid  hydrochloric  acid  (imder  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt)  was  known  to  the  alchemists. 
Hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley 
in  1772;  and  Davy,  in  1810,  ascertained  that  it 
was  composed  of  cMorine  and  hydrogen. 

In  many  of  their  properties,  the  analogous  acids, 
hydrobromic,  hydrofluoric,  and  hydriodio  acids 
resemble  hydrochloric  acid. 

HYDROCO'TYLE,  a  genus  of  nmbeUiferous 
plants,  having  simple  imibels,  entire  acute  petals, 
and  fruit  of  two  flat  orbicular  carpels,  with  flve 
more  or  less  distinct  thieadUke  ribs,  and  no  vittse. 
The  species  are  numerous,  generally  more  or  less 


Marsh  Pennywort,  or  White-rot  {Sydrocotyle  vulgaris). 

aquatic,  widely  distributed.  One  only  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  H.  vulgaris,  which  grows  in  marshy 
places,  and  is  called  Maesh  Pennywokt  from  the 
orbicular  leaves,  and  sometimes  Wbite-rot,  Sheeps- 
bane,  Plowt-wort,  &c.,  from  a  notion  that  it  is 
injurious  to  sheep  which  eat  it,  causing  foot-rot  or 
fluke-worm— effects  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
marshy  situations  in  which  it  grows. 

HYDEOCYA'NIC  ACID  (O^N,H  or  Cy,H), 
known  also  as  Prussia  Acid,  from  its  having  been 
first  obtained  by  Scheele,  in  1782,  from  the  substance 
known  as  Prussian  or  Berlin  Blue,  is  of  almost  equal 
interest  to  the  chemist,  the  physician,  and  the 
toxicologist.  We  shall  notice  (1)  its  chemistry,  (2) 
its  medicinal  value,  and  (3)  its  action  as  a  poison, 
and  its  antidotes. 

1.  Its  Cliemistry. — Pure  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  a  limpid  volatile  fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity 
of  0'697  at  64°  P.  It  boils  at  80°,  and  solidifies  into 
a  crystaUine  mass  at  5°  P.  Its  volatility  is  so  great, 
that  if  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  piece  of  glass, 
part  of  the  acid  becomes  frozen  by  the  cold  produced 
by  its  own  evaporation.  It  possesses  a  very  pene- 
trating odour,  resembling  that  of  peach-blossoms 
or  oQ  of  bitter  almonds.  It  bums  with  a  whitish 
flame,  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly  (its  acid  pro- 
perties being  feeble),  and  is  very  soluble  in  water 
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and  alcohol.  Pure  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  kept 
unchanged  it  excluded  from  light,  which  occasions 
its  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  a  brown 
substance  known  as  paracyanogen. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  readOy  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  and  many 
kinds  of  stone-fruit;  from  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
various  plants,  and  from  the  juice  of  the  tapioca 
plant  (Jatroplia  manihot).  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  on  cyanide  of  mercury. 

The  preparation  of  the  dilute  acid  is,  however,  of 
much  greater  practical  importance.  The  London, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  United  States  pharma- 
copoeias agree  in  recommending  that  it  should  be 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (known 
also  as  prussiate  of  potash).  The  distillate  should 
contain  nothing  but  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water, 
so  that,  by  the  addition  of  more  water,  we  can 
obtain  an  acid  of  any  strength  we  please.  Some- 
times, however,  a  second,  or  even  a  third  distil- 
lation is  necessary.  The  dilute  acid  of  the  Ph. 
Land,  contains  2  per  cent. ;  that  of  the  Ph.  Dub. 
rather  more ;  that  of  the  Ph.  Edin,  contains  3 '3 
per  cent.  ;  while  what  is  known  as  Scheele's  acid 
is  very  variable,  but  averages  4  per  cent,  of  the 
anhydrous  acid. 

The  ordinary  tests  for  hydrocyanic  acid  are  1, 
the  peculiar  odour ;  2,  the  nitrate  of  silver  test- 
there  being  formed  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  bofling  nitric  acid ; 
3,  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue,  by  adding  to  the 
fluid  under  examination  a  solution  of  some  proto- 
and  per-salt  of  iron,  by  then  saturating  vrith  caustic 
potash,  and  finally  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  we  have 
a  characteristic  blue  precipitate ;  4,  the  sulphur 
test,  which  is  the  best  and  most  accurate  that  has 
yet  been  discovered.  Let  the  suspected  liquid  be 
acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
place  it  in  a  watch-glass,  and  let  a  second  watch- 
glass,  moistened  with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  be  inverted  over  it;  after  a 
few  minutes,  let  the  upper  glass  be  removed,  and 
the  moistened  spot  be  gently  dried.  The  whitish 
film  which  is  left  may  consist  merely  of  sulphur ; 
when  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  it  consists  of 
sulphocyanate  of  ammonia.  Let  this  residue  be 
treated  with  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  perohloride 
of  iron,  when,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  was  present,  a 
blood-red  tint  is  developed,  which  disappears  on 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.    This  is  known  as  Liebig's  test. 

2.  Its  Medicinal  Uses. — We  are  indebted  to  the 
Itahans  for  the  introduction  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  the  materia  medica ;  and  it  was  first  employed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There  are 
no  cases  in  wMch  it  is  so  serviceable  as  in  those 
affections  of  the  stomach  in  which  pain  is  a  leading 
symptom,  as  in  gastrodynia,  water-brash,  and  in 
cases  of  intense  vomiting.  Hence  it  is  often  useful 
in  English  cholera,  when  opium  has  completely 
failed.  In  pulmonary  diseases,  it  does  not  produce 
the  good  effects  that  were  formerly  ascribed  to  it ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  useful  in  allaying  spasmodic 
cough.  It  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in 
chronic  skin-diseases,  to  aUay  pain  and  irritation. 
A  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  the  dilute  acid  (of  2 
per  cent,  strength)  with  haff  a  pint  of  rose-water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  forms  a  good  lotion. 
When  given  internally,  the  average  dose  is  from  3  to 
5  minims  of  the  2  per  cent,  dilute  acid,  three  or  four 
times  a  day ;  it  must  be  administered  in  some  inilk 
vehicle,  such  as  simple  water,  or  orange-flower  water. 

3.  As  a  Poison. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  our 
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most  energetic  poisons,  and  is  frequently  employed 
both  in  murder  and  suicide.  When  a  smaM  poison- 
ous dose  (about  half  a  drachm  of  the  2  per  cent, 
acid)  has  been  taken,  the  first  symptoms  are,  weight 
and  pain  in  the  head,  with  confusion  of  thought, 
giddiness,  nausea  (and  sometimes  vomiting),  a  quick 
pulse,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  If  death  result, 
this  is  preceded  by  tetanic  spasms  and  involuntary 
evacuationa.  When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken 
(as  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  2  per  cent, 
acid),  the  symptoms  may  commence  instantaneously, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  their  appearance  is  delayed 
beyond  one  or  two  minutes.  '  When,'  says  Dr  A, 
S.  Taylor,  '  the  patient  has  been  seen  at  this  period, 
he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes  fixed  and 
glistening,  the  pupils  dOated  and  unaffected  by  light, 
the  limbs  flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  perspiration;  there  is  convulsive  respiration 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in 
the  intermediate  time;  the  pulse  is  imperceptible, 
and  the  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and  some- 
times heaving  or  sobbing.'  The  patient  survives 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  dose. 
According  to  Dr  Lonsdale,  death  has  occurred  as 
early  as  the  second,  and  as  late  as  the  forty-fifth 
minute. 

The  parts  specifically  affected  are,  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  system.  The  affection  of  the  respiratory 
system  seems  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  acid 
on  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  from  which 
the  respiratory  organs  derive  their  nervous  power. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  is,  in  moSt  cases,  the 
obstruction  of  the  respiration ;  but  in  some  cases, 
the  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action. 

Where  the  fatal  action  is  so  rapid,  antidotes  are 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Chlorine,  ammonia, 
cold  aflusion,  and  artificial  respiration  are  the  most 
important  agents  in  the  treatment.  The  first  two 
should  be  used  with  great  caution,  and  only  by  the 
medical  practitioner.  Cold  affusion  on  the  head, 
neck,  and  down  the  spine  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  its  efficacy  is ,  almost  certain 
when  it  is  employed  before  the  convulsive  stage 
of  poisoning  is  over,  and  that  it  is  often  successful 
even  in  the  stages  of  insensibility  and  paralysis. 
Artificial  respiration  (see  Eespikatioit,  Aetifioial) 
should  never  be  omitted.  Dr  Pereira  states,  that 
he  once  recovered  a  rabbit  by  this  means  only, 
after  the  convulsions  had  ceased,  and  the  animal 
was  apparently  dead. 

HYDRODYKA'MICS  treats  of  the  laws  of  the 
motion  of  liquids  ;  the  flow  of  water  from  orifices 
and  in  pipes,  canals,  and  rivers ;  its  oscillations  or 
waves ;  and  its  resistance  to  bodies  moving  through 
it.  The  term  hydrauHcs  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  same  subjects,  from  the  Greek  word  aulas, 
a  pipe.  The  application  of  water  as  a  moving 
power  forms  the  practical  part  of  the  subject. — In 
what  follows,  the  illustrations  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  case  of  water,,  but  the  principles  estab- 
lished are  true  of  liquids  in  geiieral. 

EfflMX. — If  three  apertures,'  D,  C,  E,  are  made 
at  different  heights  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  (fig.  1) 
filled  with  water,  the  liquid,  will  pour  out  with 
greater  impetuosity  from  6  than  from  D,  and  from 
E  than  from  C.  The  velocity  does  not  increase 
in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  depth.  The  exact  law  of 
dependence  is"  known  as  the  theorem  of  TorriceUi ; 
the  demonstration  is  too.  abstruse  for  introduction 
here,  but  the  law  itselS'is  as  follows :  '  Particles  of 
fluid,  on  issuing  from  a^n.  aperture,  pOssess  the  same 
degree  of  velocity  as  if  t^p  had  fallen  freely,  in  vacuo, 
from  a  height  eqvM  tOrfhe  distance  of  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  above  the  cemSm  of  tlie  aperture.'  The  jet 
from  C,  for  instance,.^ias  the  same  velocity  as  if 
the  particles  composing  it  had  fallen  in  vacuo  from 


the  level  of  the  liquid  to  C.  Now,  the  velocity 
acquired  by  a  body  in  falling  is  as  the  time  of  the 
fall;   but  the  space  fallen  through  being  as  the 
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square  of  the  time,  it  follows  that  the  velocity 
acquired  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  space  fallen 
through.  In  the  first  second,  a  body  falls  16  feet, 
and  acquires  a  velocity  of  32  feet.  If  E,  then,  is 
16  feet  below  the  level,  a  jet  from  E  flows  at  the 
rate  of  32  feet ;  and  if  D  is  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  the 
velocity  of  the  jet  at  D  wUl  be  half  the  velocity 
of  that  at  E,  or  16  feet.  In  general,  to  find  the 
velocity  for  any  given  height,  multiply  the  height 
by  2  X  32,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  pro- 
duct. This  rule  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 
V  =  ^y^S  in  which  v  signifies  the  velocity  of  the 
issue,  g  the  velocity  given  by  gravity  in  a  second, 
or  32  feet,  and  7t  the  height  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  above  the  orifice.  This  last  quantity  is 
technically  called  the  Jiead  or  charge. 

That  this  theory  of  the  efflux  of  liquids  is  correct, 
may  be  proved  by  experiment.  Let  the  vessel,  MB 
(fig.  1),  have  an  orifice  situated  as  at  o ;  the  water 
ought  to  issue  with  the  velocity  that  a  body  would 
acquire  in  falling  from  M  to  the  level  of  o.  Now, 
it  is  established  in  the  doctrine  of  Projectiles  (q.  v.), 
that  when  a  body  is  projected  vertically  upwards 
with  a  certain  velocity,  it  ascends  to  the  same 
height  from  which  it  would  require  to  fall  in  order 
to  acquire  that  velocity.  If  the  theory,  then,  is 
correct,  the  jet  ought  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  at  M.  It  is  found  in  reahty 
to  fall  short  of  this ;  but  not  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  friction,  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
and  the  water  that  rests  on  the  top  in  endeavouring 
to  descend.  When  the  jet  receives  a  very  slight 
inclination,  so  that  the  returning  water  falls  down 
by  the  side  of  the  ascending,  ten  inches  of  head  of 
water  may  be  made  to  give  a  jet  of  nine  inches.  A 
stream  of  water  spouting  out  horizontally,  or  in  any 
oblique  direction,  obeys  the  laws  of  projectiles,  and 
moves  in  a  parabola;  and  the  range  of  the  jet  for 
any  given  velocity  and  angle  of  direction  may  be 
calcmated  precisely  as  in  projectiles.  The  range  of 
horizontal  jets  is  readily  determined  by  practical 
geometry.  On  AB  describe  a  semicircle ;  from  D, 
the  orifice  of  the  jet,  draw  DP  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  make  BK  equal  to  twice  DF ;  then  it  can 
be  proved  by  the  laws  of  faUiug  bodies  and  the 
properties  of  the  circle,  that  the  jet  must  meet  BL 
in  the  point  K.  If  BE  is  equal  to  AD,  the  perpen- 
dicular EH  is  equal  to  DF ;  and  therefore  a  jet 
from  E  wiU  have  the  same  range  as  that  from  D. 
Of  all  the  perpendiculars,  CG,  drawn  from  the 
middle  point  C,  is  the  greatest ;  therefore,  the  jet 
from  C  has  the  longest  possible  range. 

The  area  of  the  orifice  and  the  velocity  of  the 
flow  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time.  Thus,  suppose 
the  area  to  be  1  square  inch,  and  the  velocity  20 
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feet  a  second,  it  is  evident  that  there  issues  in  a 
second  a  cylinder  or  a  prism  of  water  1  square  inch 
in  section  and  20  feet  long,  the  content  of  which  is 
1  X  240  =  240  cubic  inches.  In  any  given  time, 
then,  as  three  minutes  (  =  180  seconds),  the  dis- 
charge is  240  X  180=  43,200  cubic  inches. 

It  has  as  yet  been  assumed  that  the  water  in  the 
vessel  or  reservoir  is  kept  constantly  at  the  same 
height,  and  that  thus  the  velocity  is  constant.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  a  vessel  allowed 
to  empty  itself  through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom. 
As  the  surface  of  the  water  sinks,  the  velocity  of 
the  discharge  diminishes  or  is  retarded ;  and  when 
the  vessel  is  of  the  same  area  from  top  to  bottom, 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  velocity  is  uniformly 
retarded.  Its  motion  follows  the  same  law  as  that 
of  a  body  projected  vertically  upwards.  Now,  when 
a  motion  uniformly  retarded  comes  to  an  end,  the 
space  described  is  just  half  what  the  body  would 
have  passed  over,  had  it  gone  on  uniformly  with 
thp  velocity  it  had  at  the  outset.  Therefore,  when 
the  vessel  has  emptied  itself  in  the  way  supposed, 
the  quantity  discharged  is  haK  what  would  have 
been  discharged  had  the  velocity  been  uniform  from 
the  beginning. 

Tlie  '  Contraction  of  the  Vein.' — When,  by  means 
of  the  area  of  the  opening  and  the  velocity  thus 
determined,  we  calculate  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
or  of  gallons  that  ought  to  flow  out  in  a  given 
time,  and  then  measure  the  quantity  that  actually 
does  flow,  we  find  that  the  actual  flow  falls  short 
of  the  theoretical  by  at  least  a  third.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  the  central  part  of  the  jet,  which  approaches 
the  opening  directly,  that  has  the  velocity  above 
stated.  The  outer  particles  approach  from  all 
sides,  with  less  velocity ;  they  jostle  one  another, 
as  it  were,  and  thus  the  flow  is  retarded.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  uniformity  in  velocity  and 
direction  among  the  component  layers  of  the  jet, 
as  they  enter  the  orifice,  there  takes  place  what  is 
called  a  '  contraction  of  the  vein '  {vena  contracta) ; 
that  is,  the  jet,  after  leaving  the  orifice,  tapers,  and 
becomes  narrower.  The  greatest  contraction  is  at 
a  distance  from  the  orifice  equal  to  half  its  diameter; 
and  there  the  section  of  the  stream  is  about  two- 
thirds  the  area  of  the  opening.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
section  of  the  contracted  vein  that  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  real  area  of  the  orifice,  in  calculating  by  the 
theory  the  quantity  of  water  discharged.  If  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  has  considerable  thickness,  and 
the  orifice  is  made  to  widen  gradually  inwards,  in 
the  proportions  of  the  contracted  vein,  the  stream 
does  not  suffer  contraction,  and  the  area  of  the 
orifice  where  it  is  narrowest  may  be  taken  as  the 
actual  area  of  discharge. 

Adjutages, — It  has  as  yet  been  supposed  that 
the  issue  is  by  means  of  a  simple  opening  or  hole 
in  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  but  if  the  flow 
takes  place  through  a  short  tube,  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge is  remarkably  affected.  Tlirough  a  simple 
opemng,  in  a  thin  plate,  the  actual  discharge  is  only 
about  64  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical ;  through  a 
cylindrical  conducting-tube,  or  adjutage,  as  it  is 
called,  of  like  diameter,  and  whose  length  is  four 
times  its  diameter,  the  discharge  is  84  per  cent. 
The  effect  is  stiU  greater  if  the  discharge-tube  is 
made  conical  both  ways,  first  contracting  like  the 
contracted  vein,  and  then  widening.  The  effect  of 
a  conducting-tube  in  increasing  the  discharge  is 
accounted  for  by  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to  its 
sides,  which  widens  out  the  column  to  a  greater 
area  than  it  would  naturally  have.  It  has  thus  a 
tendency  to  form  a  vacuum  in  the  tube,  which  acts 
like  suction  on  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
increases  the  quantity  discharged.  The  flow  is 
more  free  if  the  orifice  is  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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vessel,  than  in  the  side  on  a  level  vpith  the  bottom. 
If  the  discharge-tube  is  made  to  project  inwards 
beyond  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel,,  the 
velocity  is  much  impeded,  owing  to  the  opposing 
currents  produced  by  the  water  approaching  the 
opening. 

Pipes. — When  a  conduit  pipe  is  of  any  consi- 
derable length,  the  water  issues  from  it  at  a  velocity 
less  than  that  due  to  the  head  of  water  in  the 
reservoir,  owing  to  the  resistance  of  friction.  With 
a  pipe,  for  instance,  of  l-J-  inch  in  diameter,  and  30 
feet  long,  the  discharge  is  only  one  half  what  it 
would  be  from  a  simple  orifice  of  the  same  diameter. 
The  rate  of  reduction  depends  upon ,  the  diameter 
of  the  tube,  its  length,  the  bondings  it  undergoes, 
&c.  The  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
does  not  arise  properly  from  friction,  as  understood 
of  solids,  but  from  the  adhesion  of  the  water  to 
the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  from  the  cohesion  of  the 
watery  particles  among  themselves ;  it  makes  little 
difference,  therefore,  whether  an  earthenware  pipe, 
for  instance,  be  glazed  or  not.  Large,  projections 
form  an  obstacle;  but  mere  roughness  of  surface 
is  fiUed  up  by  an  adhering  film  of,  water,  which  is 
as  good  as  a  glaze.  The  resistance  increases  greatly 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  pipes.  Engineers  have 
formulas,  deduced  in  great  part  from  experiment, 
for  calculating  the  discharge  tlirough  pipes  of  given 
length  and  diameter,  and  with  a  given  head;  but 
the  subject  is  too  complicated  for  introduction  here. 
If  water  flowed  in  a  conduit  pipe  without  friction 
or  other  obstruction,  so  that  its  velocity  were 
always  equal  to  that  due  to  the  head  of  water, 
there  would  be  no  lateral  or  bursting  pressure  on 
the  walls  of  the  pipe ;  and  if  the  pipe  were  pierced, 
the  water  would  not  squirt  out.  Accordingly,  with 
a  short  tube  or  adjutage,  which,  instead  of  obstruct- 
ing, increases  the  flow,  there  is  not  only  no  lateral 
outward  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  tube,  but  there 
is  actually  a  pressure  inwards.  If  a  hole  is  made 
in  the  wall  of  a  cylindrical  adjutage,  A  (fig.  2),  and 
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the  one  end  of  a  small  bent  tube,  6c,  is  inserted 
in  the  hole,  while  its  other  end  is  dipped  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  V,  the  water  will  be  sucked  up  the  tube, 
shewing  the  tendency  that  the  adjutage  has  to  form 
a  va,cuum.  But  when  the  velocity  of  discharge  is 
diminished  by  the  friction  of  a  long  pipe,  or  by 
any  narrowing,  bending,  or  other  obstruction  in  the 
pipe,  then  that  portion  of  the  pressure  of  the  head 
of  water  that  is  not  carried  off  in  the  discharge, 
becomes  a  bursting  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
pipe.  This  pressure  is  unequal  at  different  parts  of 
the  pipe.  At  the  end  e,  where  the  water  issues  free 
and  unobstructed,  it  is  next  to  nothing,  and  gradu- 
ally increases  towards  the  reservoir  at  d,  where  it 
is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  head  of  water 
in  the  cistern,  and  the  head  due  to  the  velocity 
with  which  the  water  is  actually  flowing  in  the 
pipe.  The  principle  now  explained  accounts  for 
the  fact,  that  pipes  often  burst  or  begin  to  leak  on 
the  motion  of  the  water  in  them  being  checked  or 
stopped. 
Resistance  of  Water  to   Bodies  moving  through 
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it. — ^This  is  greatly  affected  by  the  shape  of  the 
body,  -which  ought  to  have  all  its  surfaces  oblique 
to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  ,  When  a  cylinder 
terminates  in  front  in  a  hemisphere,  the  resistance 
is  only  one-half  what  it  is  when  the  cylinder  ter- 
minates in  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis ;  and  if  instead  of  ?■  hemisphere,'  the  termina- 
tion is  an  equilataral  cone,  the  resistance  is  only 
one-fourth.  If  a  'globe  is  cut  in  halves,  and  a 
cylinder,  whose  length  and  the  diameter  of  whose 
base  are  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe, 
is  fixed  between  them  ;  this  cyUuder  with  hemi- 
spherical ends  experiences  less  resistance  than  the 
globe  alone,  the  diminution  being  about  one-fifth 
of  the  resistance  to  the  globe;  Also  the  resistance 
increases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  simple  one  of 
the  velocity.  One  part  of  the  resistance  arises  from 
the  momentum  that  the  body  has  to  give  to  the 
water  it  displaces.  Moving  at  a  certain  rate,  it 
displaces  a  certain  quantity ;  moving  at  twice  that 
rate,  it  displaces  twice  the  quantity  in  the  same  time; 
But  not  only  does  it  displace  twice  the  number  of 
particles  of  water;  it  also  has  to  displace  them  with 
twice  the  velocity ;  the  pressure  of  the ,  resistance 
is  thus  not  merely  doubled,  but  quadrupled  or 
squared.  Similarly,  when  the  velocity  is  tripled,  the 
resistance  arising  from  the  simple  displacement  of 
water  becomes  nine  tiines  as  great.  Another  part  of 
the  resistance  of  liquids  to  bodies  moving  in  them 
is  owing  to  the  cohesion  of  the  particles,  which  have 
not  to  be  thrown  aside  merely  as  separate  grains, 
but  to  be  torn  asunder;  In  addition  to  this,  when 
the  velocity  is  considerable,  the  water:  becomes 
heaped  up  in  front,  and  dej)ressed  at  the  other 
end  from  not  having  time  to  close  in  behind,  thus 
causing  an  excess  of  hydrostatic  pressure  against 
the  direction  of  the  motion.  Owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  these  causes,  the  real  law  of  the  increase 
of  resistance  is  difficult  to  investigate,  and  the 
results  of  experiments  are  not  a  little  discordant. 
See  Water-poweb,  Waves. 

HYDBO-FLTTO'EIC  ACID.    See  Fltjoeinb. 

HY'DBOGBN  (symbol  H,  equiv.  1),  so  called 
from  the  Greek  words  hydor,  water,  and  gennao,  to 
generate,  is  an  elementary  substance,  which  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  permanent,  colourless,  and  inodor- 
ous gas.  One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is 
its  specific  gravity,  it  being  the  lightest  of  all  known 
bodies.  Assuming  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  atmospheric  air  to  be  1,  the  weight  of  the 
same  volume  pi  hydrogen  under  similar  conditions 
is  0'0692 ;  hence  hydrogen  is  14^  times  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
241 '573  times  lighter  than  platinum,  the  heaviest 
body  known.  Its  refractive  power  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  gas,  and  is  more  than  6  times  as 
great  as  that  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  combustible ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen, 
and  developing  light  and  heat.  When  a  lighted 
taper  is  passed  up  mfo  an  inverted  jar  of  hydrogen, 
the  "gas  burns  quietly  with  a  pale-blue,  scarcely 
visible  flame,  and  the  taper  is  extinguished.  The 
flame  only  occurs  at  the-  line  of  j-unction  of  the 
hydrogen  and  the  external  air.  If  the  hydrogen  be 
mixed  -with  air  or  Oxygen-  prior  to  the  apphcatiou 
of  the  taper,  the  whole  mixture  is  simultaneously 
inflamed,  and  there  is  a  loud  explosion,  which  is 
most  violent'  when  2  volumes  bf  hydrogen'  are 
mixed  -with'  1  volume  of  oxygen,  or  with  5  volumes 
of  atmospheric  air.  The  hydrogen  and  Oxygen 
in  these  cases  conibine  to  form  watery  vapour 
or  steam,  which  suddenly  expands  from  the  high 
temperature  attendant  on  the  combustion,  but 
immediately  afterwards  becomes  condensed;  this 
Condensation  caiises  a  partial  vacuum,  into  which 


the  surrounding  air  rushes,  and  by  the  collision  of 
its  particles,  produces  the  report.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  water  dissolves  rather  less  than  2 
per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  gases  which  has  never  yet  been  hquefled. 
Pm-e  hydrogen,  though  it  cannot  support  life,  is  not 
poisonous,  and  when  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  may  be  breathed 
for  some  time  without  inconvenience. 

Hydrogen  does  not  possess  very  marked  chemical 
properties.  The  only  substances  with  which  it 
combines  directly  at  ordinary  temperatures  are 
chlorine  and  oxygen.  Hydrogen  and  chlorine,  mixed 
together,  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  combine 
with  explosion ;  m  diffused  daylight,  they  gradually 
unite ;  but  in  the  dark  do  not  act  on  one  another. 
Hydrogen  and  oxygen  do  not  combine  spontaneously 
even  in  direct  sunlight,  but  require  the  presence  of 
a  red-hot  solid,  of  flame,  or  of  spongy  platinum. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  hydrogen  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  a  pure  or  uncombined  state,  but  Bunsen 
recognised  its  presence  in  variable  proportions  in 
the  gases  evolved  from  the  solfataras  of  Iceland, 
and  it  -will  probably  be  detected  in  other  localities 
where  similar  geological  relations  hold  good.  In 
combination  with  oxygen,  as  water,  it  not  only  forms 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  enters  largely  into  the  structure 
of  every  animal  and  vegetable  organism.  It  is  an 
essen-tial  ingredient  of  many  inflammable  minerals, 
such  as  coal;  amber,  and  petroleum ;  and  of  certain 
gases,  such  as  marsh  gas,  ammonia,  and  hydrosul- 
phurio  acid  (or  sulphuretted  hydrogen).  It  like-wise 
enters  into  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of 
manufactured  substances  and  products  used  in  the 
arts,-  medicine,  &o.,  as  for  instance,  sal-ammoniac, 
starch,  sugar,  -vinegar,  alcohol,  defiant  gas,  aniline, 
indigo,  morphia,  strychnia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &e. 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  hydrogen  may 
be  prepared,  but  the  usual  and  most  convement  pro- 
cess is  by  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc. 
About  half  an  ounce  of  granulated  zinc  is  placed  in 
a  retortj  and  a  dilute  aoidj  prepared  by  gradually 
mixing  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  six  ounces  of 
cold  water,  is  poured  on  the  zinc.  Hydrogen  gas 
is  rapidly  evolved  in  great  abundance,  but  the  first 
portions  should  not  be  collected,  since  they  are  mixed 
-with  the  atmospheric  air  which  was  contained  in 
the  retort.  The  rest  of  the  gas  may  be  coUeoted 
iu'  the  ordinary  way  over  water.  In  this  process 
the  zinc  takes  oxygen  from  the  water,  and  forms 
oxide  of  zinc,  which  combines  -with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  remains  in 
solution,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed 
water  escapes.  The  reaction  is  shewn  in  the  for- 
mula, Zn  -I-  H0,S03  =  ZnO,S03  -|-  H.  A  precisely 
similar  reaction  ensues  if  we  use  iron  in  place  of 
zinc,  but  in  this  case  the  gas  is  generally  less  pure. 

Hydrogen  gas,  imder  the  name  of  combustible  air, 
was  obtained  in  the  16th  c.  by  Paracelsus  by  treating 
certain  metals  with  dilute  acids,  and  was  more  or 
less  kno-wn  to  Boyle  and  others ;  but  Cavendish,  in 
his  paper  on  'Factitious  Airs,'  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1766,  was  the 
first  to  describe  accurately  the  properties  of  this 
gas,  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  it ;  hence  he  is 
usually  mentioned  as-  its  discoverer. 

HYDROGEN,  BuToxiDB  op  (symb.  HO^,  equiv. 
17),is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  syrupy  consistence, 
■with  a  specific  gra-vity  of  1-45  (water  being  1), 
and  a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of  very 
dilute  chlorine.  It  bleaches  vegetable  colours,  and 
when  applied  to  the  toiigue  or  the  skin,  produces 
a  white  spot,  and  excites  considerable  pain.  From 
the  readiness  with  which  it  gives  off  its  oxygen, 
it  is  a  powerful  oxidising  agent.     The  method  of 
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preparing  it  is  complicated  and  difficult.  This 
substance  was  discovered  ui  1818  by  Thenard,  who 
termed  it  oxidised  water.  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson, 
an  eminent  London  physician,  has  lately  examined 
its  value  (in  solution)  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  and 
has  found  it  to  be  of  extreme  use  in  hooping- 
cough,  in  certain  forms  of  rheumatism,  and  (as  a 
paUiative)  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

HYDRO'GRAPHY  (Gr.  hydor,  water,  graph-, 
to  write)  is  a  description  of  the  surface  waters  of 
the  earth,  particularly  of  the  bearings  of  coasts, 
of  currents,  soundings,  islands,  shoals,  &c.,  and  of 
anything  the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  navigation.  It,  oonseq^uently,  includes 
the  construction  of .  charts,  maps,  &c.,  in  which 
these  particulars  are  detailed.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the 
sea  what  geography  is  to  the  land.  The  first  step 
in  the  erection  of  hydrography  into  a  science,  was 
made  in  the  15th  c.  by  Henry  the  Navigator,  who 
was  the  first  to  construct  a  sea-chart  worthy  of  the 
name.  Among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  it 
is  now  made  a  matter  of  prime  concern ;  the  hydro- 
graphic  office  being  an  important  branch  of  the 
naval  administration.  The  head  of  the  hydrographic 
department  in  the  British  service  is  usually  a  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy.  The  officers  surveying  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  world  send  their  observations, 
soundings,  &c. ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  hydro- 
grapher  to  consolidate  these  into  available  maps. 
The  hydrographer  receives  £800  a  year  in  addition 
to  his  half-pay.  In  proof  of  the  value  attached  to 
these  Admiralty  charts  among  the  marine  of  Eng- 
land and  even  of  foreign  nations,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1859,  no  less  than  68,270  charts, 
besides  6918  books  of  sailing  du-ections,  were  sold. 

HY'DROMANCY.    See  DrvrNATiON. 

HYDEOMA'NIA.    See  Pellagra  and  Suicide. 

HYDRO'MBTER.    See  Aeeometeb. 

HY'DROMYS,  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  of 
the  family  Muridce,  of  which  there  are  only  two 
known  species,  very  similar  to  one  another,  natives 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  have  two  incisors 
and  four  molars  in  each  jaw.  They  are  called 
Beavee  Rats  in  Van  Diemen's  Laud ;  are  nocturnal 
and  very  shy ;  inhabit  the  banks  both  of  fresh  and 
salt  water,  and  swim  weU.  The  largest  species  is 
twice  the  size  of  a  common  rat.  One  of  them  has 
the  beUy  white,  the  other  yellow. 

HYDRO'PATHY,  or  HYGIE'NIC  MEDICINE, 

Eopularly  termed  the  Watek  Cuhe.  Under  the 
ead  of  Baths  and  Bathing  (q.  v.),  an  account  has 
been  given  of  the  bath  in  general,  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health.  We  have  here  to  speak  of  water 
in  its  manifold  uses  as  an  engine  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  and  as  forming  a  principal  element  in  that 
combination  of  hygienic  appliances  which  goes  to 
make  up  hydropathy  as  at  present  practised.  (In 
accordance  with  the  plan  followed  in  other  cases  of 
the  kind,  the  view  exhibited  is  that  of  an  adherent 
of  the  system.) 

The  efficacy  of  water,  in  the  cure  of  numerous 
forms  of  disease,  has  long  been  recognised.  "Water 
was  largely  employed  by  Hippocrates,  the  '  Father 
of  Medicine,'  more  than  2300  years  ago,  in  the 
treatment  of  many  kinds  of  disease;  and  along 
with  a  regulated  diet,  and  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
vis  medicatrix  natures,  it  appears  to  have  formed  the 
chief  element  in  his  medical  armoury.  Horace  has 
enshrined  the  memory  of  Antonius  Musa,  the  hydro- 
pathic physician  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (Epist. 
i.  15).  Both  Celsus  and  Galen — who  flourished, 
the  one  about  50  years  B.  c,  and  the  other  in  the 
2d  c. — speak  favourably  in  their  writings  of  the 
use  of  water  in  the  cure  of  disease,  regarding  it  as 
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of  high  value  in  the  treatment  of  acute  complaints, 
particularly  of  fevers.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  likewise,  many  physicians  of  name,  including 
Aetius  and  Paulus  ^^gineta,  and  the  more  cele- 
brated Paracelsus,  were  advocates  of  the  remedial 
virtues  of  water ;  all  of  them,  however,  having 
faith  in  its  uses  in  the  treatment  rather  of  acute 
than  of  chronic  disorders.  In  1723,  Nicolo  Lanzani, 
a  Neapolitan  physician,  published  a  learned  treatise 
on  the  subject.  In  our  own  country,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.  Sir  John  Floyer  and  Dr 
Baynard  made  a  large  use  of  water.  Their  conjoint 
work,  denommaied  Psyclirolousia,  or  the  'History  of 
Cold  Bathing,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,'  is  replete 
with  quaint  learning  and  practical  shrewdness  and 
sagacity.  But  the  most  able  and  scientific  among 
the  older  treatises  that  have  appeared  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  water  treatment,  is  the  work  of 
the  well-known  Dr  Currie  (q.  v.),  the  biographer  of 
the  poet  Burns,  published  in  1797,  and  entitled 
Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  Cold  and 
Warm,  &c.  In  this  work,  Dr  Currie  recommends 
the  cold  affusion  in  typhus  and  other  fevers,  and 
gives  practical  directions  in  regard  to  the  cases 
and  the  times  when  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. Eminent  physicians  of  the  present  day  have 
admitted  that  these  views,  so  far  as  they  went,  were 
as  scientific  in  principle  as  they  were  novel  in  their 
application;  but  the  practice  founded  on  them  was 
considered  too  dangerous  by  Carrie's  contemporaries, 
and  fell  into  speedy  neglect.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Currie  appears  to  have  limited  his  use 
of  water  to  acute  aUments  exclusively. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  by  some  of  those  who  employed 
it  as  a  curative  agent,  water  was  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute,  and  by  others  of  chronic  diseases ; 
by  some  as  an  internal  agent  alone,  by  others  as  an 
external  application  in  the  various  forms  of  the  bath, 
but  never  in  aU  the  manners  combined.  This  com- 
bination was  first  effected  by  the  original  genius  of 
Vincent  Priessnitz,  a  SUesiau  fanner,  with  whom 
began  a  new  era  for  the  water-cure.  It  was  owing, 
we  are  told,  to  his  successful  treatment  of  more  than 
one  bodily  injury  which  he  had  sustained  in  his  own 
person  that,  about  the  year  1820,  Priessnitz  became 
so  fortified  in  his  convictions  as  to  the  curative 
powers  of  water  as  to  devote  himself  to  employ  it 
medically  in  the  cure  of  others.  Beginning  with  the 
external  application  of  water  for  trifling  diseases 
among  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  he  gradually 
undertook  an  extended  range  of  cases,  and  multiplied 
the  modes  of  administration,  introducing  the  wet 
compress,  the  douche  bath,  partial  baths  of  all  kinds, 
the  sweating  process,  the  wet  sheet,  together  with 
copious  drinking  of  pure  water.  In  addition  to 
water  in  aU  these  forms,  he  insisted  on  the  value  of 
exercise,  diet,  fresh  air,  and  mental  repose,  in  the 
cure  of  disease ;  thus  practically  calling  to  his  aid 
the  entire  resources  of  hygiene,  and  establishing 
by  a  simple,  yet  thoroughly  original  combination, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  system  of  medical  treat- 
ment. As  to  the  success  which  attended  Priessnitz's 
practice,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  of  7500  patients, 
who  had  gone  to  Grafenberg  for  advice  and  treat- 
ment, up  to  the  year  1841,  or  within  the  space  of 
about  20  years,  there  had  been  only  39  deaths,  and 
some  of  these,  according  to  the  registry  of  the 
Austrian  police,  'had  died  before  commencing  the 
treatment,  while  some  others  were  reported  in  a 
forlorn  state  before  anything  was  attempted.'  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  system  was  not  himself  an  educated  physician, 
so  that  he  coidd  have  understood  better  the  phil- 
osophy of  his  own  practice,  and  explained  it  more 
correctly.    He  would  not  have  called  his  system  the 
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I  Water-cure,'  a  name  soientifloally  one-sided  and 
incomplete,  and  therefore  misleading.  It  ia  equally 
to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  inunediate  followers 
of  Priessnitz,  while  destitute  of  his  remarkable 
sagacity  and  genius,  should  have  been  no  better 
furnished  than  himself  with  a  soientifio  knowledge 
of  disease  and  general  professional  culture. 

In  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  however,  the  undoubted 
merits  of  hydropathy  at  length  called  to  its  defence 
many  men  of  standing  in  the  profession,  who, 
allowing  for  some  of  its  early  extravagances,  stepped 
forth  to  explain  it  eoientifically,  and  pressed  it  on 
the  acceptance  of  their  brethren ;  and  from  their 
advocacy  has  sprung  up  in  England  a  school  of 
hydropathic  physicians,  the  philosophy  of  whose 
plan  of  treatment  we  shall  now  briefly  describe. 

Physiology  teaches  us,  that  the  various  organs 
of  our  bodies  cannot  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state 
without  the  observance  of  certain  regulations  called 
the  primary  'Laws  of  Health.'  When  these  are 
broken,  the  result  to  the  offender  is  disease  in  one 
of  its  many  forms.  Until  the  appearance  of  hydro- 
pathy, physicians  attempted  to  correct  the  evil  thus 
caused — and  the  great  majority  do  so  stiU— -by  the 
administration  of  one  or  other  of  the  drugs  which 
go  to  form  the  medical  repertory  known  as  the 
pharmacopoeia;  and  the  argument  on  which  this 
practice  has  been  based  is  the  very  simple  one,  that 
experience  has  proved  the  medicine  or  medicines  to 
be  efficacious  in  a  large  proportion  of  similar  cases. 
Hydropathy  proceeds  according  to  a  very  different 
method.  Taking  as  his  central  maxim  the  principle 
first  propounded  by  Hippocrates,  that  it  is  nature's 
own  strivings  after  health  {vis  medicatrix  natures) 
that  really  cure  the  patient  when  he  is  cured,  the 
function  of  art  being  mainly  to  remove  obstacles, 
the  hydropathic  physician  avoids  using  all  means 
with  whose  effects  he  is  not  thoroughly  conversant, 
or  which  may,  at  least,  interfere  with  nature's 
own  operations.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  he  eschews  the 
use  of  drugs,  and  betakes  himselE  to  those  more 
simple  natural  agents  which,  in  their  totality,  receive 
the  name  of  hygiene.  The  conditions  of  health,  as 
unfolded  by  physiology,  may  be  briefly  stated  to 
consist  of  five  necessary  requirements — air,  exercise, 
water,  diet,  and  neiwous  repose.  These  are  undeni- 
ably essential  to  the  preservation  of  health;  no 
human  being  can  possibly  continue  in  a  fair  state 
of  health  when  deprived  of  the  just  proportion  of 
any  one  of  them.  This  proposition,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  axiomatic,  forms  the  starting-point  of 
hydropathy  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Admitted  that 
certain  agencies  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  the  hydropathic  principle  is  simply  this, 
that  the  very  same  agencies,  infinitely  modified  of 
course  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  parti- 
cular case,  and  generally  much  intensified,  are  not 
only  the  safest,  but  by  far  the  surest  means  of 
curing  chronic  disease ;  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly, 
are  the  best  means  which  can  be  brought  to  nature's 
assistance  for  enabling  her  to  effect  a  cure  herself. 

Here  it  is  proper  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  the  natural  agents  of  health  are  intensi- 
fied  when  they  are  used,  not  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  but  the  cure  of  disease  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  we  pass  from  natural  hygienics  to  natural 
therapeutics.  Take  the  element  of  exercise,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  most  powerful  hydropathic 
agencies.  Every  one  knows,  although  but  few  act 
systematically  on  the  knowledge,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  exercise  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
body  in  health ;  the  hydropathic  doctrine,  accord- 
ingly, is,  that  in  the  cure  of  chronic  disease,  this 
exercise  must  be  intensified — increased  to  the  full 
extent  which  the  patient's  strength  wiU  warrant. 
So,  again,  as  to  the  use  of  water :  a  certain  amount 


of  pure  water,  used  externally  and  internally,  is 
also  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  health ;  hydro- 
pathically,  a  much  more  liberal  use  of  the  same 
element  in  both  ways  is  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  reader's  special  attention  is  called  to 
this,  which  in  fact  is  the  very  kernel  of  the  hydro- 
liathio  theory. 

Let  us  now  explain  more  in  detail  how  and  in 
what  cases  hydropathy  employs  the  agents  on 
which  it  relies.  Diseases  may,  for  general  purposes, 
be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  those  in  which 
the  physician  is  called  on  to  lower  or  reAvjce  to  the 
standard  of  health ;  and  those  in  which  the  object 
of  his  endeavours  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  in 
elevating  to  the  same  standard.  In  the  former 
category,  range  themselves  all  those  diseases  which 
are  marked  by  a  plethoric  or  inflammatory  type — 
by  an  overplus  of  mal-directed  strength  in  the 
economy;  in  the  latter,  those  distinguished  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  vital'  powers.  It 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  to  rectify  both  these 
abnormalities,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
health,  is  the  great  object  of  medical  treatment. 
The  ordinary  practice  seeks  to  achieve  this  object 
mainly,  in  both  instances,  by  means  of  drugs, 
respectively  adapted  to  the  two  classes,  and  tending 
to  lower  in  the  one  case  and  to  exalt  in  the  other. 
The  hydropathic  practice,  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  employs,  as  already  stated,  the  natural 
remedies — air,  exercise,  water,  diet,  and  repose. 

Thus,  in  dealing  with  acute  and  plethoric  com- 
plaints, and  the  whole  order  of  diseases  ranging 
themselves  under  the  former  of  the  divisions  just 
indicated,  water  is  the  element  which  enacts  by  far 
the  most  conspicuous  part,  and  the  application  of 
it  most  serviceable  in  these  cases  is  the  wet  slieet 
or  pacJc.  Indeed,  the  discovery  by  Priessnitz  of 
this  application  of  water  was  perhaps  the  most 
important  contribution  which  he  made  to  the  new 
system  of  which  he  was  the  practical  founder,  inas- 
much as  it  at  once  supplied  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  safest  methods 
of  combating  almost  every  form  of  acute  disease. 
This,  the  most  distinctive  of  hydropathic  appli- 
ances, may  be  thus  described  :  Over  the  mattress 
of  a  bed  or  sofa  is  extended  a  stout  blanket, 
and  on  this  is  spread  a  linen  sheet,  well  wrung 
out  of  cold  water,  so  that  it  is  only  damp. 
On  this  the  patient  is  laid,  and  immediately 
enveloped  tightly  with  a  heavy  weight  of  blankets 
upon  him,  tucked  in  so  closely  as  to  completely 
exclude  all  air.  The  body's  natural  heat,  acting 
on  the  damp  linen,  generates  vapour  almost  imme- 
diately, and  the  patient  forthwith  finds  himself, 
not  in  a  cold,  but  in  a  comfortably  warm  vapour 
bath — ^in  a  novel,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant 
form  of  body  poultice.  The  effects  of  this  process 
on  the  economy  seem  to  be  plain  enough.  It 
is  clear,  in  the  flrst  place,  that  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  so  numerous  and  performing  so  important  a 
function,  must  thereby  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
the  blood  itself  depurated ;  with  the  equalisation 
of  temperature  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
will  foUow  a  corresponding  equalisation  in  the 
distribution  of  blood  throughout  the  system,  thereby 
relieving  internal  congestions  wherever  occurring ; 
and  lastly,  from  the  soothing  effects  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  allaying  of  all  irritation,  must  result 
not  only  the  alleviation  of  pain,  but  that  lowering  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  with  it  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  of  such  incalculable  importance  in  the 
treatment  of  many  forms  of  disease,  and  especially 
of  fevers.     Such  is  the  wet  sheet. 

Of  the  same  order  of  remedy,  although  in  many 
respects  very  different  from  it,  is  the  Turkish  bath, 
recently  introduced  into  England,  and  now  fairly 
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established  throughout  the  country.  In  this  bath, 
the  hydropathic  procedure  has  received  a  most 
important  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  disease,  but  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  kind 
more  particularly  under  consideration  at  present, 
such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  and  other 
complaints  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  character. 
The  same  end  of  diaphoresis,  or  sweating,  is  secured, 
although  not  so  efficiently,  by  means  of  the  vapour 
bath  as  used  by  the  Kussians,  and  by  hot  air 
as  generated  by  the  spirit-lamp.  The  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  being  less  expensive,  and  the 
bather  not  being  required  to  breathe  the  heated  air, 
many  persons  can  use  it  who  would  be  quite  unable 
to  respire,  without  faintness,  the  highly  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  Turkish  bath.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions, in  the  form  of  flannels  wrung  out  of  boiling- 
water — a  kind  of  application  much  relied  on  for 
subduing  local  pain  proceeding  from  whatever  cause, 
for  relieving  congestion,  and  abating  and  checking 
inflammation.  So  much  for  the  principal  hydropathic 
operations  employed  to  treat  acute  and  inflam- 
matory diseases — processes  corresponding  in  their 
aims  and  effects  to  antiphlogistic,  diaphoretic,  and 
sedative  drugs. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  hydropathic  agents 
brought  to  bear  on  the  second  great  division  of 
maladies,  wherein  the  object  is  not  to  lower,  but  to 
elevate,  to  the  standard  of  health.  In  the  former 
class  of  cases,  it  was  stated  that  water  was  the 
agent  most  prominently  brought  forward,  and  it  is 
in  such  diseases  alone  that  the  term  '  water  cure ' 
is  at  all  appropriate.  In  those  we  are  at  present 
dealing  with,  water  certainly  plays  an  important 
part,  but  it  is  only  in  its  combination  with  good  air, 
exercise,  regulated  diet,  and  nervous  repose,  that 
diseases  are  cured  as  they  are.  As  an  illustration  : 
A  cold  bath  is  given  in  the  usual  way  as  a  tonic. 
Its  effects  are  admirable  under  certain  conditions — 
the  first  and  chief  of  these  being  that  a  good  reaction 
takes  place  ;  that  the  blood,  which  had  been  driven 
by  the  constringent  effects  of  the  cold  water  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  inner  parts,  should 
retm-n  in  increased  force  when  the  stimulus  of  cold 
is  withdrawn.  But  to  this  end,  in  all  but  very 
strong  persons,  exercise  immediately  after  the  bath 
is  indispensably  necessary,  and  must  follow  it  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  the  bath  cannot  be  administered 
with  comfort,  or  even  with  safety.  As  much  might 
be  said  for  the  co-operative  importance  of  pure  air, 
of  diet,  and  of  nervous  repose,  all  of  them,  if 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  of  tenfold 
importance  in  the  cure  of  disease.  Thus  the  highly 
tonic  properties  of  the  bath,  administered  in  its 
various  forms,  and  followed  by  a  due  proportion 
of  exercise,  more  especially  in  strong  bracing  air, 
produce  at  once  a  marvellous  effect  in  sharpening 
the  appetite  and  improving  the  powers  of  digestion, 
so  that,  if  simple  and  nom-ishing  diet  is  administered, 
better  blood  wiU  be  elaborated,  and,  consequently, 
every  tissue  of  the  body  be  more  highly  nourished 
and  invigorated.  .  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that,  in  all  cases,  this  is  and  must  always  be  a 
gradual  process,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  treatment 
pursued,  whether  in  reference  to  exercise,  diet,  or 
the  use  of  the  stimidus  of  water,  must  bear  an  accu- 
rate relation  to  the  invalid's  strength.  Little  by 
little,  however,  and  in  most  cases  much  more  rapidly 
than  might  be  imagined,  improvement  begins  to  take 
place.  From  the  great  action  brought  to  bear  on 
the  skin  by  means  of  the  different  applications  of 
water,  the  prudent  use  of  the  Turkish  bath,  and 
the  effects  of  fuU  exercise,  a  rapid  change  of  the 
particles  of  the  body  takes  place — so  rapid,  that, 
according  to  Liebig,  '  by  means  of  the  water-cure- 
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treatment,  a  change  of  matter  is  effected  in  a  greater 
degree  in  six  weeks,  than  would  happen  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  in  three  years ' — ^while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  effete  matter  thrown  off  is 
replaced  by  the  healthier  materials ,  supplied  to  the 
economy  by  an  improved  quality  of  blood,  itself  the 
result  of  an  improved  digestion,  and  this,  again, 
resulting  from  the  heightened  vis  vitce  which  the 
combined  hydropathic  agencies  have  produced.  The 
forms  of  the  bath  may  of  course  be  varied  ad 
infinitum,  as  well  as  its  power  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  The  baths  most  in  vogue 
in  daily  practice  are  technically  denominated  the 
Wash  dovm,  Dripping  sheet.  Shallow,  Sitz  bath,  and 
Douche,  together  with  the  Pack,  or  Wet  sheet  .before 
mentioned  ;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  catalogue 
of  local  applications,  too  extensive  to  enumerate. 
These  various  appliances  of  water  are  capable  of 
producing  extraordinary  effects  on  the  economy, 
constitutmg,  as  they  do,  especially  when  conjoined 
with  exercise,  the  most  powerful  tonics,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  safe  and  agreeable,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  body.  It  might  truly  be 
added  that,  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease, 
this  same  element,  water,  is  capable  of  becoming, 
according  to  the  manner  and  quantity  of  its  use, 
internally  and  externally,  an  alterativ^c,  derivative, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  as  a  touic  and 
stimulant,  however,  that  its  virtues  are  most 
conspicuous,  and  most  called  into  requisition  for 
the  cm-e  of  chronic  adments. 

From  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  system  of 
hydropathic  medicme  has  been  greatly  misunder- 
stood and  misjudged- by  the  general  public.  For  one 
thing,  the  name  of  '  water  ciire,'  or  '  hydropathy,' 
adopted  by  Priessnitz,  has  been  very  prejudicial,  as 
leading  to  the  false  inference  that  the  one  element 
of  water  alone  constitutes  the  bone  and  marrow  of 
the  system,  playing  the  part  of  a  panacea  for  every 
form  of  human  ailment.  Such  a  notion  has  never 
been  maintained  by  the  practitioners  of  scientific 
hydropathy,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  some 
more  comprehensive  and  catholic  title,  as  that 
of  '  hygienic  medicine,'  has  not  long  since  been 
adopted.  As  it  is,  the  prejudice  against  the  sj'stcni 
is  gradually  giving  way;  it  is  no  longer  treated 
as  heresy  by  the  orthodox  profession;  and  many 
enlightened  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  sending 
certain  classes  of  their  patients  to  hydropathic 
establishments,  and  even  subject  themselves  to 
the  treatment.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  ordinary 
medical  practice  has  of  late  years  been  towards 
the  principles  on  which  hydropathy  is  based.  A 
manifest  disposition  exists  on  the  part  of  the  more 
enlightened  members  of  the  profession  to  rely  much 
less  on  art  and  much  more  on  nature  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  every  type,  but  especially  those 
of  a  chronic  character,  than  was  formerly  the  case ; 
and  as  the  practitioners  of  scientific  hydropathy 
by  no  means  exclude  the  use  of  drugs,  when  they 
appear  to  be  necessary,  it  woiild  seem  that  a 
convergence  of  opinion  is  really  coming  about. 

Hydropathy,  hitherto,  has  been  almost  exclusively 
practised  in  large  establishments,  presided  over  by 
competent  medical  men,  and  dedicated  to  a  thorough 
and  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  ciire  is  founded.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  when  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. But  the  power  of  leaving  their  daily  work 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  health,  is  what  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  few ;  and  if  the  hydropathic  treat- 
ment were  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  its  chosen 
retreats  in  the  country,  and  incompatible  with  the 
business  and  work  of  town-life,  it  would  be  shorn 
of  half  its  utility  as  a  remedy,  and  be  a  luxury  to 
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■whioli  only  the  rich  and  disengaged  could  aspire. 
But  exercise,  morning  and  eveiung,  can  usually  be 
tad  by  most  persons.  The  same  applies  to  the 
systematic  and  persistent  use  of  the  bath,  to  the 
regulation  of  diet,  and  the  observance  of  early  hours. 
By  these  means,  even  without  country  air  and  other 
hygienic  adjuncts,  no  doubt  a  vast  deijl  might  be 
done  both  for  the  cure  of  disease  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  health.  Towards  effecting  the  latter  object, 
at  least,  no  one  will  deny  the  immense  value  of 
hydropathy.  No  one,  having  any  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  can  doubt  its  influeuce  in  the  promo- 
tion of  those  habits  of  temperance,  cleanliness, 
sfelf-denial,  and  general  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
health,  which,  while  they  tend  so  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual,  go  no  less  to  secure  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  nations.  To  those  who 
would  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  we  may 
recommend  the  work  of  Dr  Gully,  entitled  Tlie 
Water-cure  in  Chronic  Disease;  that  of  Dr  James 
Wilson,  called  Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Water- 
cure  ;  the  several  works  of  Dr  Edward  Johnson ;  and 
Dr  Lane's  treatise.  Hydropathy,  or  Hygienic  Medicine. 

HYDROPHO'BIA  (derived  from  hydSr,  water, 
and  phShos,  fear)  is  one  of  the  diseases  that  are 
produced  by  animal  poisons.  A  person  is  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog  or  other  animal.  The  wound  gradually 
heals  in  the  ordinary  manner.  After  an  uncertain 
interval,  usually  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  eighteen 
months,  which  is  termed  the  period  of  in'ciwation, 
the  following  symptoms  appear  :'  The  paitient  expe- 
riences discomfort  or  pain  at  the  seat  of  the  bite. 
The  cicatrix  tingles,  or  feels  stiff  or  numb ;  some- 
times becomes  swelled  and  livid,  and  occasionally 
reopens,  and  discharges  a  pecuHar  ichor.  The  morbid 
sensations  gradually  extend  from  the  original  seat 
of  injury  towards  the  trunk.  This  period  is  termed 
the  stage  of  recrudescence.  Within  a  few  hours,  or, 
at  longest,  a  very  few  days  after  the  exhibition  of 
this  local  irritation,  during  which  time  the  patient 
has  a  sense  of  general  discomfort  and  illness,  the 
specific  constitutional  symptoms  begin  to  manifest 
themselves ;  he  complains  of  pain  and  stiffness 
about  the  neck  and  throat,  finds  himself  unable  to 
swallow  fluids,  and  every  attempt  to  do  so — often 
even  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  fluids — brings  on  a 
terrible  paroxysm  of  choking  and  sobbing  ;  and  this 
continues  for  two  or  three  days,  tiU  the  patient 
dies  from  pure  exhaustion.  The  passage  of  a  gust 
of  wind  across  the  face,  or  the  waving  of  a  mirror 
before  the  eyes,  is  often  sufficient  to  excite  these 
paroxysms.  The  mental  condition  in  the  last  stage 
of  this  disease  varies ;  the  patient  may  be  calm  and 
tranqxul ;  generally  he  is  irritable  and  apprehensive, 
and  suspicious ;  and  in  most  cases,  a  certain  degree 
of  delirium,  or  even  mania,  is  associated  with  the 
irritability.  Death  most  commonly  takes  place  on 
the  second  or  third  day  after  the  commencement  of 
the  specific  symptoms. 

Some  medical  writers  have  maintained  that 
hydrophobia  may  opcasionaJly  be  spontaneously 
developed  in  man,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case  occa- 
sionally in  the  lower  animals  (the  dog  andwolf,  for 
example) ;  but  even  if  this  ever  occurs,  the  instances 
are  so  extremely  rare  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
statement,  that  in  man  the  disease  is  the  result  of  an 
animal  poison,  which  is  most  commonly  communi- 
cated by  the  bite  of  the  dog,  but  which  has  also 
been  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  wolf,  the  jackal, 
the  racoon,  and  the  cat.  The  poisonous  sahva  is 
perfectly  innocuous  when  applied  to  the  unbroken 
skin ;  to  produce  its  effects,  there  must  be  some 
abrasion  of  the  cuticle ;  but  according  to  the  late 
Mr  Youatt,  it  miy  enter  the  system  by  mere 
contact  with  mucous  inembraiues. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 


mere  scratch  of  a  cat;  but  as  both  cats  and  dogs 
frequently  apply  their  paws  to  their  mouths,  the 
poisonous  saliva  may  be  introduced  in  this  way  by 
the  claws. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  poison.  Is  it  immediately  taken 
into  the  system  generally,  or  does  it  remain 
imprisoned  in  the  wound  or  cicatrix  for  a  time? 
In  the  latter  case,  we  might  successfully  remove 
the  poison  any  time  between  the  infliction  of  the 
bite  and  the  period  of  recrudescence  ;  and  that  the 
poison  is  thus  locally  retained  seems  more  than 
probable  from  the  fact,  that  at  this  period  morbid 
phenomena  of  various  kinds  exhibit  themselves  at 
the  seat  of  the  woimd,  and  that  these  phenomena 
are  speedily  followed  by  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
phobia, ■  for  there  is  no  well-authenticated  case  of 
recovery  on  record.  The  most  distressing  symptoms 
may,  however,  be  alleviated  by  chloroform,  opiates, 
the  hot-air  bath,  &c.  Biit  although  the  disease 
cannot  be  cured,  its  development  may  be  prevented 
by  the  early  and  complete  excision  of  the  bitten  part, 
provided  the  situation  of  the  bite  allows  of  the 
free  use  of  the  knife.  'If,'  says  Dr  Watson,  'the 
injury  be  so  deep  or  extensive,  or  so  situated  that 
you  cannot  remove  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
cut  away  what  you  can  ;  then  wash  the  wound 
thoroughly  and  for  some  hours  together,  by  means 
of  a  stream  of  warm  water,  which  may  be  poured 
from  a'  tea-kettle ;  place  an  exhausted  cupping-glass 
from  time  to  time  over  the  exposed  woimd ;  and 
finally  apply  to  every  point  of  it  a  penoU  of  lunar 
caustic.  If  yoxi  cannot  bring  the  solid  caustic  into 
contact  with  every  part,  you  had  better  make  use 
of  some  liquid  escharotic  ;  strong  nitric  acid,  for 
example.'  Early  excision  is  the  only  sure  preven- 
tive, but  if,  for  any  reason,  the  operation  has  been 
omitted  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  advisable  for  the 
reasons  already  given  regarding  the  probable  latency 
of  the  poison,  to  cut  out  the  woimd  at  any  period 
before  Symptoms  of  recrudescence  appear.  The 
reason  why  many  neglect  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  excision  probably  is,  that  hydrophobia  by  no 
means  follows,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal.  John  Hunter  states  that  he  knew  an 
instance  in  which,  of  twenty-one  persons  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  one  alone  was  infected.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  evidence  that  of  one  hundred  and 
fouri;een  persons  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  wolves, 
sixty-seven,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  victims  to 
this  disease.  ■  Although  we  have  no  very  trustworthy 
evidence  on  a  large  siale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  persons  who  are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog 
do  escape  the  disease,  even  without  taking  any 
precaution.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  virus  is 
probably  removed  by  the  teeth  passing  through  the 
clothes. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  in  the  dog  or  other 
animal  whose  bite  causes  hydrophobia,  is  considered 
under  Babies. 

HYDROPHYLLA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants.  Containing  about  80  known 
species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  colder  parts  of 
America.  None  of  them  are  of  importance  for  any 
use  to  which  they  are  applied,  although  Hydro- 
phyllwm  Ganadense  has  been  reputed  in  North 
America  a  remedy  for  snake  bites,  and  the  leaves 
of  H.  Vitginicum,  or  Shawanese  Salad,  are  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  both  raw  and  boiled  ;  but  some  of 
them  are  favourite  ornaments  of  our  flower-borders, 
particularly  different  species  of  Nemophila.  •  The 
order  includes  some  small  trees  and  bushes  as  well 
as  herbaceous  plants.  They  are  often  hispid,  like 
the  Boraginacece. 
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HYDEOSTA'TICS  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids,  and  of  their  pressures  on  the  walls  of  vessels 
containing  them ;  the  science  depends  on- the  -way 
in  which  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  form  a  mass 
under  the  action  of  gravity  and  molecular  attrac- 
tion, the  latter  of  which  is  so  modified  in  liquids 
as  to  give  them  their  state  of  liquidity.  While 
the  particles  of  a  liquid  cohere,  they  are  free  to 
slide  upon  one  another  without  the  least  apparent 
friction ;  and  it  is  this  perfect  moiility  that  gives 
them  the  mechanical  properties  considered  in 
hydrostatics. 

The  fundamental  property  may  be  thus  stated  : 
When  a  ruESSuiiE  is  exerted  ob"  xsy  paut  oi'  the 

SUKEACE    OF   A    LIQUID,   THAT   PKBSSUEE  IS   TRANS- 
MUTED UNDIMINISHED  TO  AH  PARTS  OE  THE  MASS, 

AND  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS.  Most  of  the  other  propo- 
sitions of  hydrostatics  are  only  different  forms  or 
direct  consequences  of  this  truth.  This  is  a  physical 
axiom,  but  its  truth  may  be  experimentally  proved. 
Suppose  a  close  box  B  iiUed  with  water,  and  having 
a  iiube  a  inserted  into  the  upper  cover,  of  au  inch  in 
area,  and  with  a  plug  or  piston  fitting  into  it.  If 
the  piston  a  is  now 
pressed  down  upon  the 
water  with  a  force 
equal  to  a  poundweight, 
the  water,  being  unable 
to  escape,  wiU  react 
upon  the  piston  with 
the  same  force ;  but  it 
obviously  will  not  press 
more  against  a  than 
against  any  other  part 
of  the  box,  therefore  every  square  inch  of  the 
interior  surface  of  the  box  is  pressed  outward  with 
the  force  of  a  pound.  If,  then,  there  is  another  tube 
inserted  in  any  part  of  the  box  with  a  plug  of  the 
same  area,  as  at  b,  it  will  require  a  force  of  a  pound 
to  keep  this  plug  in  its  place.  {We  leave  out  of 
account  at  present  the  pressure  upon  b  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  box  above  it,  and  con- 
sider only  the  pressure  propagated  by  the  forcing 
down  of  the  plug  a.)  However  many  plugs  of  the 
same  size  there  were,  each  would  be  pressed  out 
with  the  same  force  of  a  poimd ;  and  if  there  were 
a  large  plug  of  four  times  the  area,  as  at  c,  it  would 
be  pressed  out  with  a  force  of  four  pounds.  We  have 
only,  then,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  piston  c  to 
obtain  any  multiplication  of  the  force  exerted  at  a. 
If  the  area  of  c  is  1000  inches,  that  of  a  being  one 
inch,  a  pressure  of  one  pound  on  a  becomes  a 
pressure  of  1000  pounds  on  c ;  and  if  we  make  the 
pressure  on  a  one  ton,  that  on  c  wiU  be  1000  tons. 
This  seemingly  wonderful  mul- 
tiplication of  power  has  received 
the  name  of  the  hydrostatic 
paradox.  It  is,  however, 
nothing  more  than  what  takes 
place  in  the  lever,  when  one 
pound  on  the  long  arm  is 
made  to  balance  100  pounds  on 
the  short  arm. 

If  the  pressure  we  have 
supposed  exerted  on  the  piston 
a  arose  from  a  pound  of  water 
poured  into  the  tube  above  it,  it 
would  continue  the  same  though 
B  the  piston  were  removed.  Tlie 
pound  of  water  in  the  tube  is 
then  pressing ,  with  its  whole 
weight  on  every  square  inch  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  box — 
downwards,  sidewise,  and  upwards.  The  apparatus 
called  the  hydrostatic  bellows  acts  on  this  principle 
(see  fig.  2).    It  consists  of  two  stout  circular  boards 
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connected  together  by  leather  in  the  manner  of  a 
bellows,  B.  The  tube  A  is  connected  with  the 
interior ;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  upjier  board, 
and  pouring  water  into  the  tube,  may  lift  himself  up. 
If  the  area  of  the  upper  board  is  1000  times  that 
of  the  tube,  an  ounce  of  water  in  the  tube  will 
support  1000  ounces  at  W.  It  is  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Hydraulic  Press  (q.  v.)  depends, 

1.  ijquilibrium  of  Liquids. — After  this  explan- 
ation of  the  fundamental  properties  of  liquids, 
it  may  be  enough  to  state  the  two  conditions 
of  fluid  equilibrium  which  directly  flow  from  it. 
(1.)  Every  molecule  of  the  liquid  must  be  solicited 
by  equal  and  contrary  pressures  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  is  a  corollary  from  liquid  mobihty. 
(2.)  The  upper  molecules  of  a  liquid,  which  are 
free,  must  form  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the 
impressed  force.  The  truth  of  this  wiU  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  proof,  that  the  surface  of  a 
liquid  at  rest  under  gravity  must  be  what  is  called 
horizontal.  It  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  consequence 
of  the  primary  property 
of  'pressing  equally  ia  all 
directions.'  For  let  da  and 
cb  be  vertical  lines,  or 
lines  in  the  direction  of 
gravity;  and  ab  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  that  direction, 
or  horizontal.  A  particle  of 
the  liquid  at  a  is  pressed  by 
the  column  of  particles  above 
it  from  ato  d;  and  the  hke 
is  the  case  at  b.  Now,  since 
the  liquid  is  at  rest,  these 
pressures  must  be  equal ;  for 
if  the  pressure  at  b,  for  in- 
stance, were  greater  than  at  a,  there  would  bo  a 
flow  of  the  water  from  a  towards  b.  It  follows  that 
the  line  ad  is  equal  to  be,  and  hence  that  dc  is 
parallel  to  ai,  and  therefore  horizontal.  The  same 
might  be  proved  of  any  two  points  in  the  surface ; 
therefore  the  whole  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

2.  Pressure  of  Liquids  on  Surfaces. — The  general 
proposition  on  this  point  may  be  stated  thus  :  Tlie 
pressure  of  a  liquid  on  any  surface  immersed  in  it,  is 
equal  to  tlie  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose 
base  is  the  surface  pressed,  and  whose  height  is  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  surface  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  See 
article  Centre  op  Pressure.  The  pressure  thus 
exerted  is  independent  of  the  shape  or  size  of  the 
vessel  or  cavity  containing  the  liquid. 

3.  Buoyancy  and  Flotation. — As  a  consequence 
of  the  proposition  regarding  the  pressure  of  liquids 
on  surfaces,  it  can  be  shewn  that  when  a  solid  body 
is  immersed  in  a  liquid,  it  loses  as  much  weight  as 
that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  liquid  weighs.  It  follows 
that,  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  and  of  the  soHd 
have  equal  weights,  the  sohd  wiU  lose  all  its  weight, 
or  win  remain  in  the  Hquid  wherever  it  is  put ;  if  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weigh  more  than  one  of  the 
solid,  the  solid  will  not  only  lose  all  its  weight, 
but  win  rise  up,  and  that  with  a  force  equal  to  the 
difference ;  if  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  weigh  less 
than  one  of  the  solid,  the  soHd  will  lose  weight,  but 
will  sink. 

When  a  solid  swims,  or  rises  and 
floaia  on  the  surface  of  a  hquid, 
the  next  problem  of  hydrostatics 
is  to  determine  how  much  of  it 
will  be  below  the  surface.  We 
have  already  seen  that  any  solid 
in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upward  with 
a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  whose  room  it  occupies. 
Now,  a  floating  body  must  be  pressed  up  with  a 
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force  equal  to  its  own  weight,  otherwise  it  would 
sink  lower ;  hence,  a  floating  iody  displaces  its  own 
weigJit  of  the  liquid.  A  solid,  as  AB  in  fig.  4,  sinks 
until  the  space  occupied  by  the  part  B  immersed 
would  contain  an  amount  of  water  equal  in  weight 
to  the  whole  solid  AB. 

As  the  buoyancy  of  a  body  thus  depends  on  the 
relation  between  its  weight  and  the  weight  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  liquid^  me  same  body  will  be  more 
or  less  buoyant,  according  to  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  in  which  it  is  inunereed.  ■  A  piece  of  wood 
that  sinks  a  foot  in  water,  wiU.  sink  barely  an  inch 
m  mercury.  Meroiuy  buoys  up  even  iron.  Also  a 
body  which  would  sink  of  itself,  is  buoyed  up  by 
attaching  to  it  a  lighter  body;  the  bulk  is  thus 
increased  without  proportionally  increasing  the 
weight.  This  is  the  principle  of  life-preservers  of 
aU  kinds.  The  heaviest  substances  may  be  made 
to  float  by  shaping  them  so  as  to  make  them  dis- 
place more  than  their  own  weight  of  water.  A  flat 
plate  of  iron  sinlcs  ;  the  same  plate,  made  concave 
like  a  cup  or  boat,  floats.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
buoyant  property  of  liqidds  is  independent  of  their 
depth  or  expanse,  if  there'  be  only  enough  to 
surround  the  object.  A  few  pounds  of  water  might 
be  made  to  bear  up  a  body  of  a  ton  weight ;  a  ship 
floats  as  high  in  a  small  dock  as  in  the  ocean. 

4.  Stability  of  Floating  Bodies. — Conceive  ahd 
(fig.  5)  to  be  a  portion  of  a  liquid  turned  solid. 
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but  unchanged  in  bulk  ;  it  will  evidently  remain  at 
,re3t,  as  if  it  were  still  liquid.  Its  weight  may  be 
represented  by  the  force  eg,  acting  on  its  centre  of 
gravity  c ;  but  that  force  is  balanced  by  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
under  surface  ;  therefore,  the  resultant  of  all  these 
elementary  pressures  must  be  a  force,  cs,  exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  eg,  and  acting  on  the  same 
point  c,  for  if  it  acted  on  any  other  point,  the  body 
would  not  be  at  rest.  Now,  whatever  other  body  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  we  suppose  substituted  for 
the  mass  of  sohd  water  dbd,  the  supporting  pres- 
sure or  buoyancy  of  the  water  around  it  must  be 
the  same ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  wlien  a  body  is 
immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  buoyant  pressure  is  a  force 
equal  to  tlie  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  having 
its  point  of  application  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
space  from  which  the  liquid  is  displaced.  This  point 
may  be  called  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  space  dbd  is  occupied 

hy  the  immersed  part  of  a  floating  body  aebd  (fig.  5). 

The  supporting  force,  cb,  is  still  the  same 

*■^  as  in  the  former  case,  and  acts  at  c,  the 

^^   centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water ; 

the  weight  of  the  body  miist  also  be  the 

same ;  but  its  point  of  applioation  is  now 

d,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the   whole 

J       body.    When  the  body  is  floating  at  rest 

.9         or  in  a  state  of  equihbrium,  this  point 

pj_  g_     must  evidently  be  in  the  same  vertical 

line  vrith  c;  for  if  the  two  forces  were  in 

the  position  of  cs,  c'g  (fig.  6),  they  would  tend  to 

make  the  body  roll  over.    The  line  passing  through 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  floating  body  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  water,  is  called 
the  axis  of  flotation. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  is  said  to  be 
stable,  when,  on  suffering  a  slight  displacement,  it 
tends  to  regain  its  original  position.  The  conditions 
of  stability  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying figures.    Fig.  7  represents  a  body  floating 
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in  equilibrium,  G-  heing'its  centre  of  gravity,  B  its 
centre  of  buoyancy,  and  AGB  the  axis  of  flotation, 
which  is  of  course  vertical.  In  fig.  8  the  same  body 
is  represented  as  pushed  or  drawn  sHghtly  from  the 
perpendicular.  The  shape  of  the  immersed  portion 
being  now  altered,  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  no 
longer  in  the  axis  of  figure,  but  to  one  side,  as  at  B. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
upward  pressure — that  is,  a  vertical  Hne  through  B 
— meets  the  axis  ahove  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  at 
M,  the  tendency  of  the  two  forces  is  to  bring  the 
axis  into  its  original  position,  and  in  that  case,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  is  stable.  But  if  BM  meet 
the  axis  below  G,  the  tendency  is  to  bring  the  axis 
further  and  further  from  the  vertical,  untu  the  body 
get  into  some  new  position  of  equihbrium.  There  is 
still  another  case ;  the  line  of  support  or  buoyancy 
may  meet  the  axis  in  G,  and  then  the  two  forces 
counteract  one  another,  and  the  body  remains  in 
any  position  in  which  it  is  put ;  this  is  called  indif- 
ferent eqmhhriam.  In  a  floating  cylinder  of  wood, 
for  instance,  B  is  always  right  under  G,  in  whatever 
way  the  cylinder  is  turned.  When  the  angles  through 
which  a  floating  body  is  made  to  roll  are  small,  the 
point  M  is  nearly  constant.  It  is  called  the  mefa- 
cenire;  and  its  position  may  be  calculated  for  a 
body  of  given  weight  and  dimensions.  In  the  con- 
struction and  lading  of  ships,  it  is  an  object  to  have 
the  centre  of  gravity  as  low  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  always  below  the  metaoentre.  With 
this  view,  heavy  materials,  in  the  shape  of  ballast, 
are  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  heaviest  portions 
of  the  cargo  are  stowed  low  in  the  hold.  See 
SPBOirio  Gbavity  and  Abbometeb. 

HYDROSTJLPHU'RIO  ACID  (HS),  known 
also  as  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  Sulphydric  Add,  and 
Hydrothionic  Add,  is  a  natural  gaseous  constituent 
of  many  mineral  waters,  as,  for  example,  those  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany,  Barfeges  in  France, 
Abano  in  Italy,  and  Harrogate  in  England,  and  is 
evolved  from  fumaroles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  formed 
spontaneously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters 
are  vmdergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for  instance,  in 
stagnant  sewers  and  cess-pools,  and  in  waters 
charged  with  organic  matter  and  sulphates,  espe- 
cially sulphate  of  hme. 

There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  this  gas, 
which  is  very  extensively  used  in  laboratory 
operations.  The  following  is  that  which  is  most 
commonly  employed.  Sulphide  (the  old  sulphuret) 
of  iron,  in  small  fragments,  is  placed  in  a  bottle,' 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  Water  is  decom- 
posed, its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  sulphur  of 
the  sulphide  to  form  hydrosulphurio  acid,  which 
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escapes  as  a  gas,  wliile  its  oxygen  enters  into 
combination  •with  the  iron,  forming  oxide  of  iron 
(FeO),  ■which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  the  ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green 
vitriol,  which  remains  in  solution.  The  reaction  is 
expressed  by  the  equation : 

ofSoii'"  Sulphuric  Acid.  Hytomlphurlo        SulphaM  of  Iron. 

FeS    +    H0,S03      =         HS      +     FeO.SO, 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas  of  a 
strong  and  very  nauseous  odour,  resembling  that 
of  rotten  eggs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapour  con- 
densed into  two  volumes,  'which  form  its  combin- 
ing measure.  It  is  about  seventeen  times  heavier 
than  hydrogen.  By  pressure,  it  is  liquefied,  and 
by  the  additional  application  of  cold,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  form  (see  Gases).  Water 
dissolves,  at  59°,  3'23  volumes  of  this  gas,  but  the 
solution  soon  becomes  milky  "when  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  com- 
bining with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  sulphur 
being  precipitated.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and 
bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  producing  water 
and  sulphurous  acid,  and,  generally,  a  deposit  of 
sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  and  forms 
one  of  the  hydracids.  Although  a  feeble  acid,  it 
combines  readily  with  bases. 

Its  use  as  a  reagent  is  dependent  on  the  fact, 
that  many  of  the  sulphides  which  it  forms  with 
metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
thrown  down  from  solutions  as  precipitates  with 
characteristic  colours.  Thus  the  gas,  or  a  watery 
solution  of  it,  gives  an  orange  precipitate  with  the 
compounds  of  antimony — wlme  with  those  of  arsenic 
it  gives  a  yellow — with  those  of  lead  and  of  silver, 
a  black — and  with  those  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate. 

The  air  of  a  room  shghtly  impregnated  with  this 
gas  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  imdiluted  gas  inspired  produces 
faintness,  and  its  respiration,  in  a  very  moderate 
proportion,  was  found  by  Thenard  to  prove  fatal — 
birds  perishing  in  air  which  contained  ^  ^\  ^th,  and  a 
dog  in  air  containing  -swth  part  of  this  gas.  Its 
poisonous  effects  are  best  counteracted  by  the  inhal- 
ation of  very  diluted  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed 
in  the  folds  of  a  napkin  moistened  with  vinegar. 

A  very  minute  trace  of  this  gas  may  be  detected 
by  placing  a  piece  of  paper,  moistened  with  a 
strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over  the  vessel 
or  aperture — as,  for  instance,  over  an  opening  in 
a  drain — from  which  we  think  it  is  escaping.  If 
it  be  present,  a  more  or  less  black — often  only  a 
brown — tint  is  developed  after  a  few  minutes,  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

HYDROTHO'RAX  (derived  from  hydor,  water, 
and  thorax,  the  chest)  is  the  term  applied  to  dropsi- 
cal collections  in  the  Pleura  (q.  v.),  a  closed  serous 
sac  enveloping  the  lung  on  either  side.  When  it 
exists  to  any  extent,  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  on 
the  lungs  impedes  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
them,  and  occasions  difficulty  of  breathing,  lividity 
of  countenance,  &c.  ;  and  more  or  less  dropsy  in  the 
face,  ankles,  &c.,  soon  appears.  The  physical  signs 
by  which  the  disease  can  be  detected  are  too  purely 
Ijrofessional  for  these  pages. 

The  causes  of  hydrothorax  are  various.  It  may 
depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  secreting  mem- 
brane, or  it  may  be  a  consequence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  With  regard  to 
treatment  when  the  disease  seems  to  depend  upon 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  great  advantage  may 
often  be  derived  from  occasional  cupping  and 
repeated  blistering.  The  most  popular  internal 
remedy  is  a  combination  of  squill  and  either  calomel 
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or  blue  piQ,  which  must  be  continued  till  slight 
symptoms  of  salivation  manifest  themselves. 

HYDEOZO'A.    See  Zoophytes. 

HYERES,  or  HIEEES,  a  smaU  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Var,  is  situated  three  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  eight  miles  east  of 
Toulon.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  and  the  mildness  of  the  chmate,  and  is 
therefore  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners  suffering 
from  chest  or  nervous  com- 
plaints. Near  the  coast,  lie 
the  lies  d'HiSres,  called  by 
the  ancients  the  Stcechades, 
which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  military  garrisons  of  a 
few  forts,  are  uninhabited. 
Here,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes, 
and  the  season  seems  an 
eternal  spring. 

HYGIBI'A— in  the  classi- 
cal mythology,  the  goddess 
of  Health  —  the  daughter  of 
.^sculapius.  She  was  wor- 
shipped at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  important 
cities,  and  in  works  of 
art  is  usually  represented 
as  a  blooming  virgin,  with 
a  snake,  the  symbol  of 
health,  which  drinks  from 
a  cup  held  in  her  hand. — 
Hygieia  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  newly-discovered  Planetoids  (q.  v.). 

HYGRO'METER  (Gr.  hygros,  moist,  metron, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  earlier  forms 
of  hygrometer  depended  upon  the  property  possessed 
by  some  substances  of  readily  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  being  thereby  changed  in  dimen- 
sions or  in  weight.  Of  this  kind  was  the  hair 
hygrometer  of  Saussure,  in  which  a  hair,  which 
expands  and  contracts  in  length  according  as  the  air 
is  more  or  less  moist,  was  made  to  move  an  index ; 
a  similar  instrument  was  the  whalebone  hygrometer 
of  Deluo ;  but  as  other  causes  as  well  as  moisture 
affect  such  instruments,  they  afford  no  accurate 
indications.  The  most  perfect  hygrometer,  theo- 
retically, is  that  of  J.  F.  Dauiell  (q.  v.).  It  consists 
of  two  bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  tube,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  and  enclosing  a  thermometer, 
together  with  some  ether  and  vapour  of  ether,  the 
air  having  been  expelled. 
The  bulb,  6,  is  covered 
viith  muslin,  and  a  is 
either  blackened  or 
coated  with  metal.  The 
observer's  hand  is  placed 
for  a  short  time  on  b,  to 
drive  the  ether  into  a, 
leaving  6  and  the  tube 
filled  with  vapour  of 
ether.  A  little  ether  is  a\ 
then  dropped  from  a 
flask,  of  the  form  e, 
on  the  muslin-covered 
bulb ;  evaporation  in- 
stantly takes  place,  and 

produces  a .  cooling  of  6,  which  condenses  the 
vapour  hiside ;  _  a  fresh  evaporation  from  u,  fills 
the  vacuum,  which  is  again  condensed  by  dropping 
ether  on  J,  and  the  process  is  repeated  tUl  the 
temperature  of  a  is  so  reduced  by  successive 
evaporations  (see  Evaporation),  that  dew  begins 
to  be   formed  on  the   outside  of  the  bulb.     At 
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the  instant  thia  occurs,  the  height  of  the  merouiy 

in  the  two  thermometers  is  accurately  noted,  the 

one  giving  the  dew-point  temperature,  and  the  other 

the  temperature  of  the  air.     The  actual  quantity 

of  moiatiu'o  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  can 

now  be  readily  found  from  the  following  empirical 

f        1  •  1.^   r       •  i.       ■         •         5656-2 

lormxua :  weight  of  moisture  m  grams  =  7-.-. — ^  x  p ; 

where  t  is  the/  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  observation,  and  p  (found  from  tables)  the 
elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the 
dew-point.  The  evident'  defects  of  this  instru- 
ment are,  first,  its  rapidity  of  operation,  so  that 
no  time  is  allowed  -  for  the  glass,  ether,  and 
thermometer  to  come  to  the  same  temperature, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  dew-point  is  given  higher 
than  it  actually  is ;  secondly,  its  costlinesa,  owing 
to  the  great  consumption  of  ether;  and,  thirdly, 
its  uselessness  in  tropical  countries,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  ether  in  a  flmd  state. 
Daniell'a  hygrometer  was  used  at  the  Royal  Observ- 
atory, Greenwich,  from  1840 — the  commencement  of 
meteorological  observations — ^till  1847,  when  it  was 
superseded  by  the  more  convenient  instrument,  the 
Wet  AifD  Dey  Bulb  Theemometeks.  This  instru- 
ment consists  of  two  thermometers — one  of  ordinary 
construction,  which  serves  to  give  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  the  other  has  its  bulb  covered  with 
a  piece  of  muslin  or  other  similar  material,  to 
wluch  is  attached  an  absorbent  wick,  communi- 
cating with  a  vessel  of  rain- water,  an  arrangement 
by  -which  the  muslin  is  kept  constantly  wet.  The 
evaporation  from  the  mushn,  and  consequent  cooling 
of  the  bulb,  being  in  proportion  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air ;  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the 
two  thermometers  will  be  greatest  when  the  air 
is  driest,  and  zero  when  it  is  completely  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in  each 
of  the  thermometers  being  found,  the  elastic  force 
of  vapour  at  the  dew-point  is  calculated  by  the 
formula  of  Dr  Apjohn  {Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  Acad.,  1840) : 

the  first  formula  to  be  used  when  the  wet  thermo- 
meter is  above,  and  the  second  when  it  is  below, 
the  freezing-point  (32°).  In  these  formulae,  F  is 
the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  the  dew-point ;  d,  the 
hygrometrio  depression,  or  depression  of  the  dew- 
point  ;  A,  the  height  of  the  barometer.  After  F 
has  been  determined,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  can  be  found  as  before.  (In  these 
calculations,  the  ffygroTnetric  Tables  of  Mr  G-laisher 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  use.) 

Hy'KSHOS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  dynasty, 
generally  known  as  the  Shepherd  Kings,  derived 
from  hyi:,  a  ruler,  and  sJios,  a  shepherd ;  or,  according 
to  another  version,  from  hyk,  a  captive,  and  skos,  a 
shepherd.  According  to  Josephus  and  Africanua, 
they  consisted  of  six  or  eight  kings,  named  (1), 
Salatis,  Silitia,  or  Saites,  who  reigned  19 or  15 years; 
(2),  Been,  Banon,  or  Bnon,  who  reigned  43  or  44; 
(3),  Apachnas,  ApaohJian,  or  Pachnas,  who  reigned 
36  or  61  years ;  (4),  Apophis,  Aphosis,  who  reigned  61 ; 
(5),  Anas,  or  Anan,  who  reigned  50 ;  (6),  Archies, 
who  reigned  49 ;  (7),  Aasis,  or  Asseth,  who  reigned 
49  years  and  2  months ;  and  (8),  Apobia,  who  reigned 
61  years.  The  greatest  djscrepancy  exists  in 
the  names  and  their  arrangement,  and  as  to  the 
total  number  of  years  of  the  dynasty.  Manetho, 
according  to  Josephua,  states  that  they  reigned  511 
years,  but  the  total  of  ^the  reigns  he  cites  amounts 
to  only  259  years  10  monSia;  while  Africanua 
inakes  their  duration  284  years,  and  Eusebius  103. 
Africanus  makes   the   Shepherds   consist   of   the 


15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties,  and  to  have  ruled 
963  years,'  but  only  gives  the  namea  and  reigns  of 
one,  which  he  calls  the  15th ;  while  Eusebius  makes 
them  more  correctly, the_  17th  dynasty.    They  are 
stated  in  the  Egyptian  annals  to  have  been  a  race  of 
conquerora  sprung  from  the  Eaat,  who,  under  Salatia, 
their  first  king,  took  Memphis,  and  rendered  tribu- 
tary the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  fortified  the  city  of 
Avaris,  on  the  east  of  the  Bubastite  arm  of  the  Nile, 
where  he  maintained  a  garrison  of  240,000  soldiers. 
Their  oppression,  however,   drove  the  Egyptians 
to   revolt,  and   under  Taakan,  the  predecessor  of 
Aahmes  or  Amasia  I.  of  the  18th  dynasty,  a  reli- 
gious quarrel  about  the  temples  of  Ka  or  the  sun, 
and  of  Set,  the  god  of  the  BC.,  aeema  to  have  com- 
menced, when  a  long  war  broke  out,  which  ended 
under  Aahmes,  with  the  siege  of  Avaris,  and  a  king 
who  is   called  Misphragmuthosis,  supposed  to  be 
a  Thothmes,  finally  drove  them  out.   The, monument 
of  an  officer,  named  Aahmes-Penneben,  at  El  Kab, 
recountsthis  siege  and  his  exploits.  Finally,  according 
to  Manetho,  they  departed  under  treaty.    The  great 
interest  attaching  to  the  H.  is,  that  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  Hebrews,  or  supposed  to  be  the 
monafohs  under  whom  Joseph  entered  Egypt,  by  the 
old  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  monuments  and  the 
papyrus  of  Turin,  in  which  portions  of  their  names 
occur  in  the  list  of  the  kings,  they  bear  the  full 
titles  of  monarchs,  although  the  papyri  state  that 
there  were  no  kings  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  and 
that  Taakan  was  only  himself  a  hei;,  or  prince ,  of 
the  south.     The  H.,  on  a  contemporary  inscription 
remaining  at  El  Kab,  are  called  Mena,  or  Shepherds. 
The  H.  were  by  no  means  the  devastating  conquerors 
described  by  the  historian.    They  entered  Egypt,  it 
appears  from  the  monuments,  about  the  14th  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  and  were  content  with  inscribing  their 
names  and  titles  on  the  monuments  of  their  prede- 
cessors, the  name  of  Appapus  having  been  found 
on  a  colossus  of  Sebakhetp  III.  of  the  13th  dynasty, 
and  on  that  of  a  king  of  the  14th  dynasty  at  San. 
Traces  of  that  of  Saites  or  Salatis  have  been  also 
found  at  Tel-Mokdam  or  Cynopolis.     The  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  amongst  authors 
as  to  their  race  and  origin.     Josephua  oaUs  them 
Hebrews    or    Arabs;    the    Synoellus,    Phoenician 
shepherds.      They  have  also  been  supposed  to  be 
Idumseans,  Ishmaelites,  or  Scythians.    Their  physi- 
ognomy seems  to  indicate  a  Semitic  origin,  while 
their    worship    of    Set    connects    them    with    the 
Khita,  a  people  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  on  the 
confines  of  Mesopotamia.     The  names  of  the  kings 
exhibit  no  foreign  peculiarities ;    some,  are  purely 
Egyptian.  :  As  regards  the  date  of  the  H.  dominion, 
the  most  conflicting  opinions  have  prevailed  amongst 
scholars.     Bunsen  makes  their  rule  end  1639  B.C.; 
Lepsius,  1842  E.  c.   Placing,  however,  the  discovered 
date  of  Thothmes  HI.,  1445  b.  0.,  in  his  16th  year, 
the  close  of  H,  dominion  must  have  ended  about 
1500  B.  c. 

Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405,  '578 ; 
Lepsius,  KonigsbiKhj  Boikh,  Manetho,  p.  231 ;  De 
Verria,  Pev.  Arch.  (1861),  vol,  iv.  p.  249 ;  Mariette, 
Pev.  Arch.  (1861),  vol.  iii.  pp.  97,  247,  337. 

HYL^OSATJ'EUS  (Gr.  forest-lizard),  a  huge 
diuosaurian  reptile,  found  in  the  "Wealden  strata  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Fragments  of  different  indi- 
•yiduals  have  been  found  sufficient  to  give  an 
approximate  notion  of  the  affinities  and  great  size  of 
this  reptile.  The  bones  of  the  head  have  not  yet 
been  observed ;  its  teeth  were  comparatively  small, 
and  close  set;  they  seem  to  indicate  .that  it  was  a 
vegetable  eater.  The  body  was  broader  than  high, 
and  terminated  in  a  long  slender  flexible  tail ;  the 
limbs  were  relatively  short ;  the  skin  was  covered 
with  scutes  and  tubercles ;  and  a  row  of  very  large 
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tliin  angular  bony  spines  extended  down  the  back, 
and  formed  a  serrated  dermal  crest,  like  the  horny 
spines  of  the  modem  iguana.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  attained  a  length  of  25  feet.  The  remains  of 
only  one  species  have  been  found;  it  has  been 
named  H.  Oweni. 

HY'MEW,  or  HYMENiE'US,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  the  god  of  marriage ;  but  originally,  the 
word  seems  to  have  denoted  only  the  bridal-song 
which  was  sung  by  the  companions  of  the  bride  as 
she  went  from  her  father's  hoiise  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  god  H.  is  first  mentioned  by 
Sappho.  The  legends  concerning  him  are  varioiis ; 
but  he  is  generally  said  to  be  a,  son  of  Apollo  and 
some  one  of  the  Muses.  He  is  represented  as  a  boy 
with  wings  and  a  garland,  a  bigger  and  graver 
Cupid,  with  a  bridal-torch  and  a  veil  in  his  hands. 

HYMENO'PTEBA  (Gr.  membrane-winged),  an 
order  of  insects,  containing  a  very  great  number  of 
species,  estimated  at  about  one-foiuth  of  the  whole 
class,  and  of  which  some,  as  ants  and  bees,  are 
singularly  interesting  and  important.  They  have 
the  mouth  furnished  with  mandibles  for  cutting  and 
tearing,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  adapted 
for  suction,  and  are  generally  narrow  and  elongated, 
often  united  into  a  kind  of  proboscis,  as  in  bees. 
See  Bee.  The  antennae  are  generally  slender,  but 
often  exhibit  differences  in  the  sexes  of  the  same 
species.  The  wings  are  four 
in  number,  the  first  pair  larger 
than  the  second,  the  wings  of 
the  same  side  united  in  flight 
by  little  hooks.  The  wings, 
when  at  rest,  are  laid  one  over 
Wing  of  Honey  Bee.  another  horizontally  over  the 
body.  The  wings  are  entirely 
membranous,  not  reticulated  as  in  the  Nearo-ptera, 
but  with  comparatively  few  nemires,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  so  constant  in  the  whole  order, 
that  particular  names  have  been  given  to  them  and 
to  the  spaces  between  them,  and  their  diversities 
have  been  made  use  of  in  classification.  The 
wings  are  wanting  in  the  imperfectly  developed 
females  [neaters)  of  some.  Besides  the  ordinary 
eyes,  all  the  H.  have  three  small  simple  (or  stem- 
Tnaiic)  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  abdomen 
is  generally  united  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender 
pedicle.  The  abdomen  of  the  females  is  generally 
furnished  with  an  organ  capable  of  being  protruded, 
but  for  different  purposes  in  different  sections  of 
the  order,  it  being  in  some  of  the  hymenopteroiis 
tribes  an  ovipositor  or  borer,  and  in  others  a 
sting.  The  H.  in  their  perfect  state  generally 
feed  on  honey,  but  some  of  them  prey  on  other 
insects,  which  are  the  food  of  the  larvse  of  a  greater 
number ;  whilst  the  larv£8  of  some  feed  on  various 
vegetable  substances.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
insects  of  this  order  are  perfect;  the  larvae  are 
generally — although  not  in  all  the  families — desti- 
tute of  feet ;  the  pupaa  take  no  food.  The  H.  are 
remarkable  for  the  dilatation  of  the  tracJiece  or  air- 
tubes  into  vesicles,  and  the  general  perfection  of  the 
respiratory  system.  The  instincts,  and  even  apparent 
intelligence,  displayed  by  some  of  them — particu- 
larly the  social  kinds,  which  live  in  communities — 
have  excited  admiration  from  the  earliest  times. — 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections — Terebraniia, 
having  an  ovipositor;  and  Aculeaia,  having  a  poison- 
reservoir  and  sting.  To  the  former  belong  saw- 
flies,  gall-flies,  ichneumons,  &,a. ;  to  the  latter  belong 
ants,  bees,  wasps,  &c. 

HYME'TTtrS,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  now  called 
Trelo  Vouni,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Athens, 
and  famous  among  the  ancients  for  its  honey  and 
its  marble.    The  honey  still  retains  its  reputation. 
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HYMN,  a  canticle  of  praise  or  of  prayer  addressed 
to  the  divine  honour.  The  word  in  its  strict 
acceptation  supposes  a  certain  metrical  structure, 
or  at  least  some  kind  of  rhythmical  cadence. 
The  use  of  hjnnns  dates  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity  (Matt.  xxvi.  30;  Col.  iii.  16); 
but  our  information  as  to  the  hymns  of  the 
early  ages,  and  still  more  as  to  their  authors,  is 
extremely  imperfect.  The  Te  Deum  is  variously 
ascribed  to  St  Ambrose,  St  Hilary,  to  Abimdius, 
and  to  a  monk  named  Sissabul.  To  Prudentius, 
with  greater  certainty,  are  assigned  the  Hymn  of 
Holy  Innocents,  Salvete  Flores  Martym/m,  and  the 
Ales  Diei  Nuniius.  Even  the  names  of  the  authors 
of  the  more  modern  hymns  are  often  involved  in 
mystery ;  but  some  of  the  most  esteemed  hymns 
are  known  as  the  productions  of  Sedulius,  of 
Fortunatus,  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  of  St  Bernard, 
and  St  Thomas.  The  number  of  hymn-writers  in 
the  modern  languages  is  so  great  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  enumeration.  The  most  com- 
plete modern  collection  of  medieval  Latin  hymns 
is  Mone's  Hynmi  Latini  Medii  J<lvi,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Friburg,  1856. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.     See  Henbane. 

HYPA'TIA,  daughter  of  Theon,  an  astronomer 
and  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  and  head  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school  in  that  city,  was  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  She  was  equally 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,  her  wisdom,  and  her 
tragic  fate.  Prom  her  earhest  youth,  she  exhibited 
an  amazing  inteUigence,  in  consequence  of  which, 
her  father,  one  of  the  most  erudite  savans  of  his 
time,  resolved  to  give  her  genius  a  thoroughly 
phUosophio  culture.  She  succeeded  her  father  in 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Alexandria;  and  the 
fame  of  her  lectures  drew  round  her  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  East  where  the  influence  of 
Greek  thought  and  knowledge  was  felt.  H.  seems 
to  have  been  worthy  of  the  lofty  eulogies  she  has' 
received.  Amid  the  widespread  corruptions  of  Alex- 
andria, she  lived  as  spotless  as  a  vestal;  and  if 
her  teaching  was  not  one  that  could  lay  a  strong 
hand  on  the  vices  of  heathenism,  and  arrest  their 
course,  it  was  at  least  sufficient  not  only  to  pre- 
serve herself  from  pollution,  but  also  to  inspire  her 
with  a  love  of  beauty,  truth,  and  goodness,  that  was 
Christian  in  its  spirit  and  earnestness,  if  heathen 
in  its  form  and  limitations.  The  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria were  proud  of  her;  and  such  reliance  was 
placed  on  her  judgment  and  sagacity,  that  the 
magistrates  used  frequently  to  consult  her  on  impor- 
tant cases.  Among  those  who  were  most  intimate 
with  her  was  Orestes,  prefect  of  the  city.  At  this 
time,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Cyril  (q.  v.),  a 
fierce  hater  of  heathens  and  heretics.  Detesting 
Orestes,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  no  true  Chris- 
tian, and  who  had  drawn  up  an  accusation  against 
him  for  exciting  a  tumult,  he  soon  east  an  evil  eye 
on  H,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  Satanic  enchantress, 
and  the  grand  obstacle  to  his  reconciliation  with 
the  prefect.  His  hatred  communicated  itself  to  the 
lower  clergy,  and  especially  to  certain  savage  monies 
from  the  Nitrian  deserts,  who,  headed  by  one  Peter, 
a  reader,  attacked  H.  in  the  streets  as  she  was 
returning  from  her  lecture-room.  The  maiden  was 
dragged  from  her  chariot,  hurried  to  the  Cssarian 
Church,  where  she  was  stripped  naked,  and  murdered 
with  tiles,  after  which  she  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
her  limbs  carried  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and 
there  burned  to  ashes,  415  A.  D. 

HYPBEiESTHE'SIA  (derived  from  hyper,  over, 
and  aistliSsis,  a  sensation)  include  those  affections 
which  have  this  property  in  common — viz.,  an 
exalted  irritabihty  and  increased  irritation  of  tho 
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nerves.  Hyperjesthesia  of  the  oiitameous  nerves  ia 
manifested  by  pain  in  its  various  modifications, 
wMoh  ia  aometimea  intenaely  aevere,  aa  in  Tio 
Douloureux  (q.  v.),  while  hyperieathesia  of  the 
nerves  of  special  sense  is  manifested  by  phan- 
tasms, illusions,  &c.  The  following  points  are 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  these  affections :  1. 
Periodicity,  or  the  alternations  of  paroxysms  and 
intermissions;  2.  Uniformity  and  persistence  of 
the  symptoms,  however  long  the  duration  of  the 
disease;  3.  No  dan^r  to  life;  4.  Freedom  from 
this  class  of  diseases  in  early  life.  Of  the  diseases 
predisposing  to  hypersestheaia,  hysteria  is  far  the 
most  frequent;  but  it  is  sometimes  induced  by 
rheumatism,  gout,  skin-diaeases,  &o. 

HYPE'RBOLA.  If  two  similar  cones  be  placed 
apex  to  apex,  and  with  the  lines  joining  the  apex 
and  centre  of  base  in  each,  in  a  straight  line ; 
then  if  a.  plane  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
apex  be  made  to  cut  both  cones,  each  of  the 
two  sections  wxU  be  a  hyperbola,  as  PBK,  P'AN'. 
It  is,  viewed  analytically,  the  looua  of  the  point  to 
which  the  straight  lines  EP,  FP  differing  by  a 
constant  quantity  are  drawn  from  two  given  points, 
E  and  F.     These  given  points  are  called  the  foci. 


one  being  situated  in  each  hyperbola.  The  point 
G,  midway  between  the  two  foci,  is  called  the 
centre,  and  the  line  EF  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
hypferbola.  A  Une  through  G-  perpendicular  to 
the  transverse  axis  ia  called  the  conjugate  axis;  and 
a  circle  described  from  centre  B,  with  a  radiua 
equal  to  FG-,  will  cut  the  conjugate  axis  in  0  and  D. 
If  a  be  taken  for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  EM 
and  E'P  for  the  axes,  the  hyperbola  ia  expressed  by 

the  equation  |j  -  |r  =  1-    (OB  =  a,  GO  =  6).    The 

hyperbola  ia  the  only  conic  section  which  has 
Asymptotes  (q.  v.) ;  in  the  figure  these  are  GT,  GT' ; 
GS,  GS'.  It  also  appears  that  if  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates be  turned  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
position,  two  additional  curves,  HCK,  H'DK.',  will 

be  formed,  whose  equation  is  ^  —  —^=1.     These 

two  are  called  conjiigafe  hyperbolas,  and  have  the 
same  asymptotes  aa  the  original  hyperbolaa.  These 
asymptotes  have  the  following  remarkable  property : 
If  (starting  from  G)  the  asymptotes  be  divided  in 
continued  proportion,  and  from  the  points  of  section 
linea  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  aaymptote,  the 
areas  contained  by  two  adjacent  parallels  and  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  asymptote  and  curve  are 
.  equal;  alao  linea  drawn  from  the  centre  to  two 
adjacent  points  of  section  of  the  cimre,  enclose  equal 
areas.  The  equation  to  the  hyperbola  when  referred 
to  the  aaymptotea  ia  a^  =  a& ;  which  ahews  that  aa 
the  ordinates  decrease  in  geometrical  progression, 
the  abaoiaasB  inoreaae  in  the  same  ratio. 

HYPE'RBOLlfi  (Or.  hyper,  over,  and  lallein,  to 
throw)  ia  the  name  given  to  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  by 
which  expreasiona  are  employed  that,  taken  HteraUy, 


aignify  more  than  ia  really  meant.  The  uae  of  the 
figure  is  to  arrest  the  attention.  Hyperbole  is 
the  basis  of  many  metaphors.  Thus,  we  call  Nero 
a  '  monster ; '  Tamerlane,  a  '  tiger ; '  and  ao  on. 

HYPEEBO'REANS  (that  is,  dwellers  beyond, 
Boreaa  or  the  North  Wind),  a  name  given  by  the 
ancienta  to  all  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  West 
and  North.  The  Greeks  imagined  the  country  north 
of  the  Rhipsean  (generally  supposed  to  be  the  Ural) 
Mountains  to  be  inhabited  by  the  H,  and  their 
residence  was  gradually  referred  to  more  distant 
regiona;  but  it  waa  univeraally  supposed  that,  as 
the  favourites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terrestrial 
paradise,  a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetual  spring,  a, 
fruitful  land,  and  everlasting  youth  and  health. 

HYPBRIOA'CEiE,orHYPEEICrNiE,anatural 
order  of  exogenoua  plants,  containing  about  300 
known  species,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  in  very 
different  climates,  but  particularly  numeroua  in 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  generally  covered 
with  pellucid  dots,  and  the  edges  of  the  leaves, 
aepala,  and  petala  bordered  with  black  glanda. 
The  stamens  are  united  at  the  base,  and  grouped 
in  from  3  to  5  bundlea. — The  apeoies  of  V-ismia 
yield  a  substance  resembling  gamboge.  Many  of 
the  H.  belong  to  the  genus  Hypericum,  or  St  John's 
Wort,  of  which  some  species  are  common  natives 
of  Britain,  adorning  woods,  heaths,  &;c.,  with  their 
bright  yellow  flowers.  H.  calycinum,  a  spreading 
shrubby  species,  naturalised  in  aome  placea  in 
Britain,  has  flowers  more  than  two  iachea  in 
diameter.  H.  perforatum,  the  common  or  true  St 
John's  Wort,  has  astringent  properties,  and  ia  uaed 
for  gargles  and  lotions,  and  internally  in  dysentery, 
&c.,  although  not  recogniaed  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Superatitioua  notions  are  connected  with  it  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  when  gathered  on  the 
day  of  St  John  the  Baptist. — S.  Androscemum  (or 
Androscemum  officinale),  commonly  called  Tutsan,  a 
pretty  common  native  of  Britain,  with  berry-like 
fruit,  was  once  in  great  esteem  as  a  vulnerary. 
Its  English  name  ia  Tutsan,  from  the  French  tout 
saint,  sijl  whole. 

HYPE'RION.    See  Titans. 

HY'PERSTHENB,  a  mineral  closely  related  to 
augite  and  diaUage.  It  ia  a  biaOicate  of  iron  and 
magneaia.  It  is  crystalline,  but  often  found  granular 
or  disseminated.  Viewed  in  one  direction,  with 
reference  to  its  cleavage  planes,  it  ia  copper-coloured, 
in  another  it  ia  dark  brown.  When  out  and  poliahed, 
it  is  cherry-red,  with  a  pearly  lustre,  and  ia  valued 
for  rings,  brooches,  &c.  The  finest  specimens  are 
brought  from  the  coast  of  Labrador,  although  it  is 
found  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Scotland,  &c. 
It  ia  aometimea  found  in  connection  with  felapar, 
forming  Hypersthene  rocJe,  a  rare  kind  of  trap  rock. 

HYPB'RTROPHY  (Gr.  over-nourishment)  ife  the 
term  applied  in  medicine  to  the  enlargement  of 
certain  organs  of  the  body.  The  best  examples  of 
this  change  are  seen  in  the  muscular  aystem,  where 
it  may  occur  altogether  independently  of  disease. 
The  huge  bosses  of  flesh  that  stand  prominently 
forward  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith  or  of  a  pugilist, 
and  in  the  leg  of  an  opera-dancer,  are  illustrations 
of  hypertrophy,  where  the  general  health  may  be 
perfect.  In  double  organs,  such  as  the  kidneys  and 
lungs,  if  the  organ  on  one  side  degenerates  through 
disease,  the  organ  on  the  opposite  side  is  often 
found  to  enlarge,  and  carry  on  double  work.  In 
these  cases,  hypertrophy  ia  an  effect  of  disease, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  resource  of  nature  to 
preserve  life. 

There  are,  however,  oases  in  which  the  hyper- 
trophy has  a  hurtful  instead  of    a    conservative 
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effect,  as,  foi-  example,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  goitre  or 
bronchooele,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland, 
of  the  spleen,  &c.  The  following  are,  according  to 
Mr  Paget,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  hyper- 
trophy: 1.  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  its 
healthy  fiuiction ;  2.  An  increased  accumulation,  in 
the  blood,  of  the  particular  materials  which  a  part 
appropriates  in  its  nutrition  or  m  secretion;  3.  An 
increased  afflux  of  healthy  blood.  In  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  tissue,  the  first  and  third  of  these 
conditions  are  present.  In  hypertrophy  of  the 
fatty  tissue,  constituting  obesity,  there  is  an  excess 
of  fat  or  of  its  chief  elements  in  the  blood. 

HY'PHASIS.    See  Sutlej. 

HY'PHEN'  (Gr.  together,  in  ■  one),  the  name 
given  to  a  mark  in  writing,  thus  (-),  indicating  that 
two  words  or  syllables  are  to  be  connected;  e.  g., 
bull-fight. 

HY'PNOTISM  (from  the  Greek  word  hypnos, 
sleep)  is  a  term  invented  by  the  late  Mr  Braid,  of 
Manchester,  to  designate  certain  phenomena  of  the 
nervous  system  which  in  many  respects  resemble 
those  which  are  induced  by  animal  magnetism,  but 
which  clearly  arise  from  the  physical  and  psychical 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  not  from  any  eman- 
ation proceeding  from  others.  The  following  are 
his  directions  for  inducing  the  phenomena,  and 
especially  the  peculiar  sleep-like  condition  of 
hypnotism.  Take  a  silver  lancet-case  or  other 
bright  object,  and  hold  it  between  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  about  a  foot  from  the  eyes  of  the 
person  experimented  on,  in  such  a  position  above 
the  forehead  as  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  on 
the  eyes  compatible  with  a  steady  fixed  stare  at 
the  object.  The  patient  must  be  directed  to  rivet 
his  mind  on  the  object  at  which  he  is  gazing.  His 
pupils  will  first  contract,  but  soon  dilate  consider- 
ably ;  and  if,  after  they  are  well  dilated,  the  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  operator's  right  hand, 
extended  and  a  little  separated,  are  carried  from 
the  object  towards  the  eyes,  the  eyeUds  will  most 
probably  close  with  a  vibratory  motion.  After  ten 
or  fifteen  seconds  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  patient  retains  his  arms  and  legs  in  any 
position  in  which  the  operator  places  them.  It  wUl 
also  be  found  that  all  the  special  senses,  excejjting 
sight,  are  at  first  extremely  exalted,  as  also  are  the 
muscular  sense  and  the  sensibility  of  heat  and  cold ; 
but  after  a  time  the  exaltation  of  function  is  followed 
by  a  state  of  depression  far  greater  than  the  torpor 
of  natural  sleep.  The  patient  is  now  thorou^y 
hypnotised.  The  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  the  pro- 
found torpor  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  instantly 
removed,  and  an  opposite  condition  induced  by 
directing  a  current  of  air  against  the  muscles  which 
we  wish  to  render  limber,  or  the  organ  we  wish 
to  excite  to  action ;  and  then  by  mere  repose  the 
senses  will  speedily  regain  their  original  condition. 
If  a  current  of  air  directed  against  the  face  is  not 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  patient,  pressure  and  friction 
should  be  applied  to  the  eyehds,  and  the  arm  or 
leg  sharply  struck  with  the  open  hand. 

From  the  carefid  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  Mr  Braid  is  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
by  a  continual  fixation  of  the  mental  and  visual  eye 
upon  an  object,  with  absolute  repose  of  body  and 
general  qidetude,  a  feeling  of  stupor  supervenes, 
which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  be  readily 
affected  in  the  manner  already  described.  As  the 
experiment  succeeds  with  the  bhud,  he  considers 
that  'it  is  not  so  much  the  optic,  as  the  sentient, 
motor,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  the  mind, 
through  which  the  impression  is  made.' 

Many  of  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  have 
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been  performed  on  patients  in  the  hypnotised  state 
without  pain,  and  hypnotism  has  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  numerous  forms 
of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  seat  in 
the  nervous  system.  An  interesting  memoir  On 
Hypnotic  Therapeutics  was  published  by  Mr  Braid 
in  the  17th  volume  of  Tlie  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science  (1853). 

HY'POOAUST,  a  form  of  furnace  much  used  by 
the  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  baths  and 
apartments.  The  fuel  is  placed  in  a  chamber  under 
the  floor,  and  the  smoke  and  heated  air  are  made 
to  circulate  round  the  walls  and  under  the  floor, 
by  means  of  hoUow  tubes,  or  a  hollow  lining.  The 
full  benefit  of  the  fire  is  thus  obtained,  in  place  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  heat  being  allowed  to  escape, 
as  it  does,  in  the  case  of  an  open  fireplace,  up  the 
chimney.  The  Romans  invariably  used  this  form 
of  furnace  for  heating  their  dwelling-houses,  and  in 
all  the  Roman  houses  which  have  been  discovered 
in  this  country,  remains  have  been  found  of  the 
hypocaust.  It  is  now  coming  again  into  use  for 
heating  the  so-called  '  Turkish  Baths.' 

HYPOCH^'RIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Compositce,  sub-order  C'icJwracece,  of 
which  one  species,  M.  radlcata,  or  Long-rooted 
Cat's-ear,  is  extremely  common  in  meadows  and 
pastures  in  Britain.  Its  leaves  are  all  radical,  and 
spread  on  the  ground,  resembhng  in  form  those 
of  the  dandelion,  but  rough ;  the  stem  is  branched, 
the  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  dandelion,  hat 
smaller.  Cattle  eat  this  plant  readily,  and  its 
abundance  is  not  deemed  injurious  to  pasture  or 
fodder. 

HYPOCHLO'ROXJS  ACID  (CIO)  is  a  d.ark  red 
fluid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°,  becomes 
converted  into  an  orange-coloured  gas,  which  very 
readily  explodes  into  its  ultimate  constituents.  A 
watery  solution  of  this  gas  has  a  penetrating, 
chlorine-like  odour,  a  caustic  action  on  the  tongue, 
colour's  the  skin  brown,  and  if  applied  for  any 
length  of  time,  causes  it  to  tdcerate.  It  is  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  different  bleaching-powders 
and  salts.  Its  salts — the  hypochlorites — present 
very  much  the  same  odour  as  the  acid.  Theii' 
solutions  bleach  organic  pigments,  such  as  litmus 
and  indigo,  and  are  employed  largely  as  bleaching 


HYPOCHO'STDERS  (Gr.  hypo,  under ;  chondros, 
a  cartilage)  are  the  two  lateral  and  superior  regions 
of  the  Alsdomen  (q.  v.)  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  false  ribs,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  th» 
epigastrixmi. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS  (so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  hypochondriac  regions  of 
the  abdomen),  a  disease  characterised  by  extreme 
increase  of  sensibility,  palpitations,  morbid  feel- 
ings that  simulate  the  greater  part  of  diseases, 
exaggerated  uneasiness  and  anxiety,  chiefly  in 
what  concerns  the  health,  &c.  In  extreme  cases 
it  becomes  a  species  of  insanity  (see  below).  The 
disease  is  intimately  connected  with,  if  not  caused 
by,  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.    See  Indi- 

GESTION. 

Hypochondriacal  Insanity. — When  sombreness  of 
disposition  and  anxiety  concerning  personal  com- 
fort become  exaggerated,  and  attention  is  directed 
chiefly  to  the  state  of  the  health,  it  amounts  to 
common  hypochondriasis.  When  it  passes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will,  when  the  whole  mind  is 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  system,  or  to  particular 
organs,  iind  exalts  and  misinterprets  sensations,  the 
condition  is  designated  hypochondriacal  insanity. 
The  disease  inay  be  described  as  the  engrossment 
of  the  attention  by  false  impressions  conveyed,  or 
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conceived  to  be  conveyed,  from  internal  organs. 
These  sensations  may,  in  many  instances,  be  real, 
and  proceed  from  actual  alterations  in  the  struc- 
ture or  functions  of  the  parts  supposed  to  be 
affected  ;  but  they  may  likewise  consist  of  ordinary 
sensations,  excited  and  intensified  by  the  act  of 
attention  which  makes  them  known  to  the  patient. 
Neither  the  experience  nor  the  sufferings  of  the 
victims  are  imaginary,  however  absurd  their  errors, 
and  however  groundless  their  apprehensions  may  be ; 
the  disease  consists  in  the  exaltation  of  sensibility 
and  attention,  and  in  the  delusions  which  originate 
in  that  morbid  state.  A  man  lives  in  constant  fear 
of  death ;  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  labour^ 
under  cancer,  consumption,  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
lives  upon  drugs ;  that  his  stomach,  or  bowels,  are 
contracted,  or  the  abode  of  frogs,  a  fostus,  or  an 
army  of  soldiers  ;  that  his  legs  are  transformed  into 
glass  or  ice ;  that  his  whole  body  has  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  teapot,  or  the  magnitude  of  a  hippopotamus. 
It  is  often  a  precursor  of  melancholia,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cowper  the  poet,  and  other  kinds  of  ahenatiou; 
but  it  must  likewise  be.  regarded  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  affection,  traceable,  generally,  to 
dyspepsia,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive  and  assimila- 
tive apparatus.  It  is  probable  that  shades  and  degrees 
of  this  malady  may  constitute  those  links  -which 
connect  partisdly  healthy  from  absolutely  unsound 
minds.  In  females,  there  are  often  added  to  the 
phenomena  already  described  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  hysteria  and  great  impressionability,  and 
even  convulsive  affections ;  there  is  hkevrise  encoun- 
tered the  simidation  of  diseases,  the  tendency  to 
deceive  others  after  having  deceived  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  invalids,  and  labouring 
under  grievous  and  incurable  disorders.  They  crave 
sympathy  and  support,  as  subject  to  affections 
of  the  spine,  the  joints,  the  lungs.  They  abstain 
from  food,  or  devour  inedible  and  disgusting  sub- 
stances ;  they  writhe  in  what  appears  excruciating 
pain,  and  they  voluntarily  sustain  great  suffering 
during  the  treatment  of  their  fancied  ailments.  A 
patient  of  Dr  Page,  Carlisle,  underwent  amputation 
of  the  finger,  wrist,  forearm,  and  ultimately  of  the 
arm,  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  sores  which  she  pro- 
duced. Certain  of  the  maladies  which  are  pretended, 
or  feared,  or  fancied,  appear  to  be  called  into  exist- 
ence under  the  morbid  influence  of  volition  :  and 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
concentration  of  attention  upon  a  partictJar  function, 
not  merely  interferes  with  its  exercise,  but  disturbs 
the  physical  condition,  and  leads  to  degeneration  of 
the  tissue  of  the  organ  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  capillary  congestion,  or  evolution  of  nerve-force. 
— Faket,  De  IHypochojidrie  et  du  Suicide  (1822)  ; 
Andrew  Combe,  On  Hypochondriasis,  Phrenological 
Journal,  voL  iii.  p.  51 ;  Cheyne,  The  English  Malady 
(17.33) ;  Arnold,  Observations  on  Nature,  Kinds,  &c., 
of  Insanity  (1782). 

HYPO'STASIS  (Gr.  Hypostasis,  subsistence),  the 
term  employed  by  Greek  theological  writers  to 
designate  the  distinct  subsistence  -of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity.  Originally,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  unsettled.  It  was  used  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  sense  of  ousia,  essence 
or  substance,  and  this  confusion  of  phraseolo^ 
supplied  the  most  formidable  weapon  to  the  semi- 
Arians  in  the  controversy  about  the  Homoousian 
(q.  v.).  The  use  of  the  word  hypostasis,  however, 
was  settled  at  a  synod  held  by  Athanasius  in  357, 
in  which  it  was  fuUy  distinguished  from  ousia, 
and  explained  as  synonymous  with  prosopon,  which 
the  Latins  rendered  by  persona,  person.  From  this 
time,  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  theological 
language  of  the  Latin  Church,  in  which  it  is  used 
indiscriminately  with  persona. 
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HYPOSTA'TIC  UNION  (Gr.  ffypostasis, 
person),  a  union  of  natures  or  substances  so  inti- 
mate as  to  constitute  one  imdivided  person.  The 
term  is  used  to  describe  the  mysterious  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  in  virtue 
whereof,  while  each  nature  is  complete,  even  after 
union,  yet  each  merges  its  separate  personality  in 
the  undivided  person  of  the  God-man,  to  which  all 
the  actions,  whether  divine  or  human,  are  ascribed. 
This  form  of  expression  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  moral  union  held 
by  Nestorius.     See   Monophysitbs,  Nestorians, 

TEIMITy. 

HY'POTHBC,  a  term  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  not  used  in  England,  to  denote  a  lien  or  security 
over  goods  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  owner  of 
the  goods.  Thus,  a  landlord  hag  a  hypothec  over 
the  furniture  or  crops  of  his  tenant  in  respect  of 
the  current  rent ;  so  a  law-agent  or  attorney  has  a 
hypothec  over  the  title-deeds  of  his  client  in  respect 
of  his  account  or  bill  of  costs.  In  England,  these 
rights  are  called  liens,  and  are  not  so  liberally 
allowed.  See  Paterson's  Comp.  of  E.  and  8.  Law, 
s.  594.  There  is  also  a  hypothec  in  favour  of  sea- 
men over  the  freight  in  respect  of  their  wages. 

HYPOTHEOA'TION  is  the  pawning  of  a  ship 
for  necessaries,  or  to  raise  money  in  some  critical 
emergency. 

HYPO'THENUSE,  the  name  of  that  side  in  a 
right-angled  triangle  which  is  opposite  to  the  right 
angle.  The  well-known  property  of  the  hypoth- 
enuse,  that  the  square  described  on  it  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  the  other  two 
sides,  is  proved  in  the  famous  47th  proposition  of 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,  and  has,  in 
the  sixth  book,  been  generalised  into  the  following 
form:  The  figure  described  on  the  hypothenuse  is 
equal  to  the  similar  figures  described  on  the  other 
two  sides.  It  is  said  that  the  47th  proposition 
was  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  who  was  so  over- 
joyed at  his  good  fortune,  that  he  sacrificed  a 
hecatomb  to  the  Muses.  Camerer,  in  his  edition 
of  Euclid,  gives  seventeen  different  demonstrations 
of  this  proposition. 

HYPO'THESIS.  In  endeavouring  to  explain 
natural  phenomena,  we  have  often  to  assume  or 
imagine  a  cause,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  do 
not  know  to  be  the  real  cause,  but  which  may  be  estab- 
lished as  such  when  we  find  that  its  consequences 
agree  with  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained.  Every 
genuine  theory  was  at  one  stage  a  mere  conjecture, 
and  became  a  true  theory  in  consequence  of  being 
proved  or  verified  by  the  proper  methods.  Thus, 
when  it  occurred  to  Newton  that  the  force  of  gravity 
on  the  earth,  as  exemplified  in  falling  bodies,  might 
extend  to  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  might  be 
the  power  that  compelled  it  to  circle  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  going  off  in  a  straight  line  through 
space,  the  suggestion  was  only  an  hypothesis,  until 
such  time  as  he  was  able  to  shew  that  it  accounted 
exactly  for  the  facts,  and  then  it  became  a  theory. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  there  being 
manifestly  some  necessary  limits  to  the  process  of 
imagining  possible  causes.  The  case  that  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  this  a  question  is  the  celebrated 
undulatory  theory  of  light,  a  theory,  or  hypothesis 
rather,  remarkable  not  only  for  the  extent  to  which 
it  explains  the  facts,  but  for  having  led  to  the 
discovery  of  new  facts  by  way  of  inference  from  the 
theory  itself.  Notwithstanding  all  this  amount  of 
coincidence,  the  ethereal  substance  whose  undula- 
tions are  supposed  to  constitute  light  in  its  passage 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  is  not  known  to  have 
a  real  existence.     It  is  an  imaginary  element,  so 
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happily  conceived  as  to  express  with  fidelity  a  series 
of  extremely  complicated  phenomena.  This  was 
not  the  character  of  Newton's  hypothesis  as  to  the 
motion  of  the  moon ;  the  power  supposed  by  him 
(the  earth's  gravity)  was  an  actual  or  existing  force, 
and  aU  he  did  was  to  suggest  that  it  extended  as  far 
as  the  moon.  Accordingly,  M.  Auguste  Comte  and 
Mr  J.  S.  Mill  have  laid  it  down  as  the  condition  of 
a  sound  sojentific  hypothesis,  that  the  cause  assigned 
to  the  phenomenon  in  question  should  be  either  a 
real  cause,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained  to  be  a 
real  cause,  and  that  the  Hberty  given  to  the  scientific 
inquirer  should  be  confined  to  imagining  its  opera- 
tion in  a  particular  sphere,  and  the  law  and  amount 
of  its  operation,  since  both  these  could  be  verified 
by  experiment  and  calculation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr  Whewell  has  contended,  that  an  amount  of 
agreement  with  observed  facts,  such  as  has  been 
exemplified  by  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  is  suffi- 
cient to  establish  not  merely  an  hypothesis,  but  a 
theory,  at  least  until  such  a  time  as  some  discordant 
facts  arise,  when  the  theory  must  be  modified  or 
abandoned.  But  whatever  name  be  given  to  this 
class  of  suppositions,  it  is  evident  that  they,  must 
be  deemed  inferior  in  scientific  value  to  the  other 
class  of  suppositions,  where  no  cause  or  agent  is 
assumed  but  what  is  actually  known  to  exist,  and 
where  the  only  question  is,  the  presence  of  that 
agent  in  such  manner  and  amount  as  to  tally 
with  the  observed  facts.  Gravity,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  are  estabUshed  natural  agents,  and 
when  we  assume  any  one  of  these  as  the  cause  of 
some  phenomena,  we  are  on  safe  ground  so  far, 
that  if  it  be  once  shewn  that  they  are  actually  oper- 
ative in  the  case  we  are  dealing  with,  and  that  their 
calculated  effect  exactly  coincides  with  the  observed 
effect,  the  explanation  is  complete  and  final ;  no 
subsequent  discovery  can  disturb  a  conclusion 
established  in  this  way.  But  if  we  have  to  assume 
the  very  agency  itself,  or  to  imagine  "■  power  that 
we  have  no  experience  of,  the  coincidence  between 
the  laws  of  the  assumed  agency  and  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  produces  at  best  but  a  temporary  or 
provisional  evidence,  which  is  liable  to  be  superseded 
whenever  a  still  better  imagined  machinery  shall 
be  brought  forward.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  hght, 
the  first  hypothesis,  that  of  Newton  himself,  was  a 
stream  or  shower  of  corpuscles ;  this  gave  way  to 
the  undulatory  ether,  whose  merit  lay  in  embracing 
the  facts  more  closely ;  but  we  have  no  security 
against  the  ultimate  preference  of  some  third  sup- 
position which  shall  displace  the  second,  as  that  did 
thte  first ;  while,  perhaps,  a  day  may  come  when  an 
agency  shall  be  proved  to  exist  capable  of  explaining 
the  phenomena.  Even  granting  that  we  must 
sometimes  assvune  an  uninown  agent  (when  an 
effect  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  all  the 
recognised  forces),  yet,  in  ordinary  researches,  it  is 
considered  a  grave  objection  if  the  assumed  agent 
be  of  such  a  subtle  or  occult  nature,  or  so  far 
removed  from  observation,  that  its  existence  does 
not  admit  of  bemg  proved.  Such  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cartesian  vortices,  and  such  are  any  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  shapes,  sizes,  and  distances  of  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  matter.  Such  also  is  the  doctrine 
of  nervous  fluids,  whereby  the  impulses  of  mind  are 
supposed  to  be  propagated  between  the  brain  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

HYPOXA'NTHHiTE,  a  substance  found  in  the 
spleen  and  muscles  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the 
spleen  and  blood  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  boihne  alcohol,  and  requir- 
ing for  solution  in  water  1090  equivalents  of  cold, 
or  180  of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  has  a  neutral 
re-action. 


HYPSILANTIS.     See  Ypsilanti. 

HYRA'CETJM,  a  peculiar  substance  found  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  of  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  one  or  more  of  the  excrements  of 
the  Cape  Hyrax  (Hyrasa  Gapenm).  Hyraceum  is  a 
blackish-brown  viscid  material,  not  unlike  soft  pitch, 
having  a  strong  and  offensive  taste,  not  unlike 
castoreum,  for  which  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
in  medicine.  At  one  time,  so  large  a  quantity  was 
found  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  its  being  used  as  a 
manure,  but  the  supply  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
only  a  small  quantity  is  now  imported  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  curious  pharmaceutist. 

HYRACOTHB'EIXJM,  a  genus  of  fossil  Pachy- 
dermata,  belonging  to  the  division  Perrysodactyla, 
the  animals  of  which  are  characterised  by  having  an 
odd  number  of  toes.  The  genus  was  founded  by 
Owen  on  the  fragmentary  remains  of  two  species 
found  in  Lower  Eocene  strata ;  a  third  species  from 
the  same  beds  has  been  since  described  by  him 
from  more  complete  materials,  under  the  name 
Pliolophus  vulpiceps;  he  considers  it  only  a  sub- 
genus, and  as  we  can  see  no  characteristics  to  separate 
it  generically  from  the  other  two,  we  place  it  here 
as  a  true  hyracothere.  The  fossil  was  discovered 
in  a  nodule  from  the  Roman  cement  bed  of  the 
London  Clay  near  Harwich.  It  is  the  most  complete 
Eocene  mammalian  fossil  of  the  London  Clay.  It 
consists  of  an  entire  skull  and  a  portion  of  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  including  the  right  humerus  and 
femur,  a  great  part  of  the  left  femur,  the  left  tibia, 
and  three  metatarsal  bones,  apparently  of  the  same 
foot,  besides  fragments  of  pelvis,  ribs,  and  vertebraB. 
The  head  (fig.  A  1  and  A  2)  is  5  inches  long, 
and  2  inches  2  liries  broad ;  it  is  slender,  tapering 


Hyracotheiium  : 

A  1,  A  2,  skull  of  Myracotherhim  {Pliolophus)  vulpiceps  (one- 
third  natural  size).    A  3,  molar  tooth  (natural  size). 

B  1,  E  2,  skull  of  S.  leparinum  (one-third  natural  size).  B  3, 
molar  tooth  (natural  size). 

C  1,  portion  of  lower  jaw  and  tooth  of  H,  cunicuhis  (natural 
size).    C  2,  molar  tooth  (natural  size). 

gradually  from  the  zygomatic  region  to  the  muzzle ; 
the  upper  outhne  is  straight ;  the  bony  rim  of  the 
orbit  is  incomplete  behind  for  about  one-fifth  of 
its  circumference.  The  narrow  skull  and  incom- 
plete orbit  ally  it  to  the  Palasothere ;  the  same 
form  of  orbit  occurs  also  in  the  rhinoceros,  and  more 
exactly  in  the  tapir.  The  straight  contour  of  the 
skuU,  and  the  structure  of  the  nasal  aperture,  shew 
affinities  with  the  horse  and  hyrax.  The  third 
molar  of  the  upper  jaw  (fig.  A  3)  shews  the  structure 


HYRAX— HYSSOP. 


of  the  teeth.  The  teeth,  as  well  aa  the  form 
of  the  lower  jaw,  tell  plainly  of  the  herbivorous 
character  of  the  hyracothere,  The  bouea  of  the 
leg  exhibit  ungulate  affinities,  and  their  form  and 
proportions  are  between  those  of  the  hyrax  and 
the  tapir.  The  second  species  was  founded  on  a 
mutilated  craniiim  (fig.  B  1,  B  2),  rather  larger 
than  a  hare's,  found  in  the  oliflfs  of  London  Clay  near 
Heme  Bay.  It  shews  a  skull  very  like  the  first 
species,  though  broader  at  the  orbital  region.  The 
third  molar  tooth  (fig.  B  3)  has  a  larger  number 
of  cones  than  the  same  tooth  in  the  first  species. 
The  third  species  was  founded  on  several  teeth 
which  belonged  to  a  smaller  animal  than  either 
of  the  others,  found  in  the  Eocene  sand  underlying 
the  Eed  Crag  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk.  The  molar 
(fig.  C  2) ,  exhibits  a  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  others  figured.  From  the  same  deposit  were 
obtained  two  teeth  belonging  to  a  lower  jaw,  one 
of  them,  the  third  molar,  still  in  its  socket,  and 
having  a  fragment  of  the  jaw  attached  to  it 
(fig.  C  1).  These  teeth  were  considered  by  Owen 
to  belong  to  a  quadrumanous  animal,  and  were 
described  by  him  as  Macacus  Eocaenus,  '  at  once 
the  first  terrestrial  mammal  which  has  been  found 
in  the  Loudon  Clay,  and  the  first  quadruman- 
ous animal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  country 
in  Tertiary  strata  so  old  as  the  Eocene  period.' 
Since  its  publication,  speculative  geologists  have 
made  good  service  of  this,  'monkey.'  Owen  has, 
however,  recently  stated  (Ann.  Nai.  Hist,  Sept. 
1862),  that  the  two  teeth  belong  to  the  third 
species  of  hyracothere. 
HYRAX.    See  DAMAif. 

HYRCA'NIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Asia,  boim.ded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ochus 
(sometimes  called,  in  consequence,  Hynanum  Mare), 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Elburz  Mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Parthia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Media. 
It  corresponds  with  the  modem  Mazanderfi,n  and 
Asterabad.  With  the  exception  of  the  coast  districts, 
and  the  valleys  among  the  hills,  which  produced 
corn,  oil,  and  wine,  it  was  not  a  fertile  region ; 
dense  forests  prevailed,  through  which  roamed  multi- 
tudes of  savage  animals,  the  Hyrcanian  tiger  in 
particular  being  celebrated.  The  inhabitants  were 
of  the  same  stem  as  the  Parthians,  and  were  noted 
for  their  wild  and  rude  character. 

HYBCA'NXJS,  the  name  of  two  Jewish  high- 
priests    and    princes    of    the  Asmonean   family. — 

1.  JoAmfBS  H.,  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  who 
ruled  136 — 106  B.  c,  was  at  first  tributary  to  the 
Syrians;  but  on  the  death  of  Autiochus,  made 
himself  independent,  subdued  the  Samaritans  on 
the  north,  and  forced  the  Idumseans  on  the  south 
to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  He 
also  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Eomans,  or 
rather  confirmed  that  which  his  father  Simon 
had  previously  made;  built  the  strong  fortress 
of  Baris  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Moimt 
Moriah,  and  extended  his  territories  almost  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  Davidian  monarchy.  He  is 
also  supposed  to  have  founded  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.). 
Originally  a  Pharisee,  he  subsequently  attached 
himseU  to  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  who  were 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Eomans, 
and  who  discountenanced  the  turbulent  religious 
patriotism  of  the  Jewish  masses.  H.  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  just  and  <enlightened  ruler,  and 
the  country  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  his 
reign.  He  left  five  sons,  two  of  whom,  Aristobulus 
and  Alexander,  governed  with  the  title  of  king. — 

2.  HYiiCA:<rus  II.,  son  of  Alexander,  and  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  -was  a  feeble  prince.  On  the 
death    of  his   father  (78  B.C.),  he  was  appointed. 


high-priest  by  his  mother  Alexandra,  who  ruled 
JudjEa  herself  for  the  next  nine  years.  After 
her  death  (69  B.  c),  his  younger  brother,  Aristo- 
bulus, a  braver  and  more  energetic  man,  seized 
the  government,  and  forced  H.  to  withdraw  into 
private  life.  Induced  by  the  Idumsean,  Aiitipater, 
and  aided  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrjea,  he 
endeavoured  to  win  back  his  dominions,  but  was 
not  successful  until  Pompey  began  to  favour  his 
cause.  After  some  years  of  tumtdtuous  fighting, 
Aristobulus  was  poisoned  by  the  partisans  of 
Ptolemy  (49  B.  o.),  and  H.,  who  had  for  some  time 
possessed,  if  he  had  not  enjoyed,  the  dignity  of 
high-priest  and  ethnarch,  was  now  deprived  of  the 
latter  of  these  oflEces,  for  which,  in  truth,  he  was 
wholly  incompetent.  Cassar  (47  B.  c),  on  account 
of  the  services  rendered  to  him  by  Antipater,  made 
the  latter  procurator  of  Judesa,  and  thus  left  in  his 
hands  aU  the  real  power,  H.  busying  himself  only 
with  the  affairs  of  the  priesthood  and  temple. 
Troubles,  however,  were  in  store  for  him.  Antipater 
was  assassinated,  and  Antigonus,  sou  of  Aristobulus, 
with  the  help  of  the  Parthian  king,  Orodes  I., 
invaded  the  land,  captured  H.  by  treachery,  cut  off 
his  ears,  and  thus  disqualified  him  for  the  office  of 
high-priest,  and  carried  him  off  to  Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris.  Some  years  later,  Herod,  son  of  his  old 
friend  Antipater,  obtained  supreme  power  in  Judaea, 
and  invited  the  aged  H.  home  to  Jerusalem.  He 
was  allowed  to  depart,  and  for  some  time  lived  in 
ease  and  comfort,  but  falling  under  suspicion  of 
intriguing  against  Herod,  he  was  put  to  death 
(30  E.  c). 

HYRTL,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  anatomist,  was 
born  in  1811  at  Eisenstadt,  in  Hungary,  studied  at 
Vienna,  and  early  acquired  eminence  both  as  a 
scientific  anatomist,  and  upon  account  of  the  extreme 
beauty  of  his  anatomical  prej)arations.  He  became 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Prague  in  1837,  and  at 
Vienna  in  1845.  Whilst  yet  a  student,  he  enriched 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Vienna  with  many  pre- 
parations. He  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
progress  of  comparative  anatomy,  especially  that  of  , 
fishes,  and  has  made  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  a  sub- 
ject of  very  particular  investigation.  Besides  many 
articles  in  medical  and 
scientific  journals,  he  has 
pubUshed  a  number  of 
works  on  the  subjects 
above  indicated;  and  a 
Lehrhucli  der  Anatomie 
des  Mensclien  (2  vols. 
1847;  4th  pA.  1855), 
which  has  become  a 
text-book  in  all  the 
German  universities,  and 
has  been  translated  into 
various  languages.  He 
has  formed  a  museum 
of  comparative  anatomy 
in  Vienna,  which  pro- 
mises to  become  one  of 
the  finest  in  Germany. 

HY'SSOP  [Myssopus), 
a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Lahi- 
atce,  distinguished  by 
four  straight  diverging 
stamens,  and  a  calyx 
with  15  ribs.  The  known 
species  are  few.  The 
Common  H.  [H.  offid- 
Tialis)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eiu-ope  and  the  East. 
It.  is  found  on  the  Alps  of  Austria.  It  is  a  half - 
shrubby  plant,  about  IJ  feet  high,  the  upper,  pa,rt 


Common  Hyssop 
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of  the  stems  quadrangular,  the  leaves  evergreen 
and  lanceolate,  the  flowers  in  one-sided  whorled 
racemes.  The  flowers  are  generally  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful blue.  It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  It 
has  long  been  in  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves  and  young  shoots,  which  are  sometimes  used 
for  culinary  purposes  as  a  seasoning,  but  more  gene- 
rally in  a  dried  state  as  a  stomachic  and  carmina- 
tive. A  syrup  made  with  them  is  a  popular  remedy 
for  colds.  The  virtues  of  H.  depend  on  a  volatile 
oil. — It  is  very  doubtful  what  plant  is  the  H.  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  some  species  of 
Phytolacca  (q.  v.),  as  P.  acinosa,  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya  ;  Ijut  of  late,  strong  arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  common  Caper  (q.  v.). — 
Hedge  H.  is  Gratiola  officinalis.    See  Gbatiola. 

HYSTB'KIA  (so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
hystera,  the  womb)  is  a  disease  which  simtdates  so 
many  other  diseases,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
it  with  the  brevity  which  the  limits  of  this  work 
necessitate. 

The  hysterical  fit  or  paroxysm — the  most  marked 
form  or  manifestation  of  the  disorder — is  almost, 
though  not  exclusively,  confined  to  women,  and 
chiefly  to  young  women.  In  a  severe  case,  the 
trunk  and  limbs  are  strongly  convulsed  ;  the  patient 
struggles  violently,  retracting  and  extending  her 
legs,  and  twisting  her  body  with  such  force  that 
the  aid  of  three  or  four  strong  persons  is  often 
required  to  prevent  a  slight  and  apparently  feeble 
girl  from  injuring  herself  or  others.  '  The  head,' 
says  Dr  Watson  in  his  Lectures,  'is  generally  thrown 
backwards,  and  the  throat  projects  ;  the  face  is 
flushed  ;  the  eyelids  are  closed  and  tremulous  ;  the 
nostrils  distended  ;  the  jaws  often  firmly  shut ;  but 
there  is  no  distortion  of  the  countenance.  If  the 
hands  are  left  at  liberty,  she  will  often  strike  her 
breast  repeatedly  and  quickly,  or  carry  her  fingers  to 
her  throat,  as  if  to  remove  some  oppression  there ;  or 
she  will  sometimes  tear  her  hair,  or  rend  her  clothes, 
or  attempt  to  bite  those  about  her.  After  a  short 
time,  this  violent  agitation  is  calmed ;  but  the  patient 
lies  panting,  and  trembling,  and  starting  at  the 
slightest  noise  or  the  gentlest  touch  ;  or  sometimes 
she  remains  motionless  during  the  remission,  with  a 
fixed  eye ;  till  all  at  once  the  convulsive  movements 
are  renewed;  and  this  alternation  of  spasm  and 
quiet  will  go  on  for  a  space  of  time  that  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases ;  and  the  whole  attack 
frequently  terminates  in  an  explosion  of  tears,  and 
sobs,  and  convulsive  laughter.' 

In  another  less  frequent  form  of  the  affection,  the 
patient  suddenly  sinks  down  insensible  and  without 
convidsions  :  after  remaining  for  some  time  in  this 
state,  with  flushed  cheeks,  a  turgid  neck,  and 
irregular  breathing,  she  recovers  consciousness,  but 
remains  for  some  time  depressed  in  spirits  and 
fatigued. 

During  the  attack,  especially  in  the  first  variety, 
the  patient  complains  of  uneasiness  m  the  abdomen, 
and  of  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  were  rolling  about, 
and  rising  first  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
then  to  the  throat,  where  she  feels  as  if  she  were 
being  choked.  The  abdomen  is  distended  with 
wind,  which  moves  with  a  loud  rumbling  sound 
along  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  often  discharged 
by  eructation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fit,  but 
more  commonly  after  it  is  over,  a  large  quantity  of 
pale  limpid  urine  is  discharged. 

In  many  respects,  this  affection  resembles  Epilepsy 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Dr  Marshall  Hall,  the  most 
essential  difference  is  this  :  that  in  hysteria,  much 
as  the  larynx  may  be  affected,  it  is  never  closed  ; 
■while  in  epilepsy,  it  is  closed.  Hence,  in  the 
former,  we  have  heaving,  sighing  inspiration;  and 
in  the  latter,  violent,  ineffectual  efforts  at  expiration. 


The  hysterical  fit  varies  in  duration  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  less  to  many  hours. 

The  persons  who  suffer  from  hysteria  are  com- 
monly young  women  in  whom  the  process  of  men- 
struation is  disordered,  and  who  are  either  naturally 
feeble,  or  have  been  debilitated  by  disease  or  want ; 
and  in  patients  of  this  kind,  the  hysteria,  or  the 
hysterical  tendency,  is  apt  to  shew  itself  in  mimick- 
ing so  faithfully  many  of  the  most  important  dis- 
eases, that  the  physician  has  often  great  difficulty  iu 
determining  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  Among  the 
disorders  that  may  be  thus  simulated  by  hysteria 
are,  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  (or. Peritonitis, 
q.  v.),  various  forms  of  palsy,  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  (or  Laryngitis,  q.  v.),  inability  to  swallow  (or 
Dysphagia),  painful  affection  of  the  breast,  disease 
of  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  disease  of  the  spine. 
Many  of  these  cases  of  pseudo-disease  come  to  a 
sudden  favourable  termination  under  some  strong 
mental  or  moral  emotions.  Those  who  are  old. 
enough  to  recollect  the  morbid  religious  excitement 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  Irving  and  his 
followers  behoved  in  the  'unknown  tongues,'  can 
hardly  fail  to  remember  the  remarkable,  or,  as  many 
regarded  it,  the  miraculous  cure  of  a  young-  paralytic 
lady,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  if,  on  a  certain 
day,  she  prayed  for  recovery  with  sufficient  faith, 
her  prayer  would  be  answered,  and  she  woidd 
recover  at  once.  She  did  so,  and  her  palsy  instantly 
disappeared.  This  case,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  behevers  in  the  movement  as  a  direct  answer  to 
prayer,  and  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  miraculous 
cures,  admits  of  easy  and  rational  explanation  by 
some  psychologists.  There  are  various  instances  on 
record  where,  in  a  similar  way,  an  alarm  of  fire  has 
instantly  cured  an  hysterical  paralysis  that  had 
lasted  for  years. 

In  the  cases  already  noticed,  the  patient  is  not 
guilty  of  wiUuUy  deceiving  the  physician;  but  in 
other  instances  they  are  found  to  practise  the  most 
remarkable  impositions,  pretending  by  various  frauds 
to  be  suffering  from  spitting  of  blood,  from  stone  iu 
the  bladder,  &c.,  or  to  be  hving  without  food  of  any 
kind. 

Hysteria  is  a  very  troublesome  affection  to  deal 
with,  because  it  is  very  readily  induced  by  example, 
or,  as  Dr  Watson  terms  it,  is  propagable  by  moral 
contagion.  If,  in  a  hospital  ward  or  iu  a  factory 
where  many  young  women  are  congregated,  one  girl 
goes  off  in  a  fit,  all  the  others  who  may  happen  to 
have  a  hysterical  tendency  will  probably  follow  her 
example.  In  s\ich  cases,  a  decided  order  that  the 
next  girl  who  is  attacked  shall  be  treated  with  the 
actual  cautery,  or  even  with  the  cold  affusion,  will 
often  have  a  marvellous  effect  in  checking  the 
spread  of  the  disorder. 

During  the  fit,  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  is  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  injuring  herself,  to  loosen 
her  dress,  and  to  admit  an  abundance  of  fresh  cool 
air ;  to  dash  cold  water  upon  the  face  and  chest ; 
and,  if  she  can  swallow,  to  administer  a.  couple  of 
ounces  of  the  asafcetida  mixture,  or  a  drachm  of  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  iu  a  wine-glass  of 
water.  After  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  patient 
should  have  an  active  purge,  and  the  bowels  should 
be  kept  properly  open  by  aloetio  aperients ;  and  the 
shower-bath,  preparations  of  iron,  and  tonic  treat- 
ment generally  should  be  adopted,  and  all  abnormal 
bodily  and,  mental  excitement,  such  as  late  parties 
iu  hot  rooms,  novel-reading,  &c.,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

HY'STRIX  AND  HYSTRI'CID^.  See  Por- 
cupine. 
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THE  nintli  letter  in  the  alphabets  of 
Western  Europe,  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Iota,  after  its  Semitic  name 
(Heb.  Jod),  which  signiiies  'hand.' 
The  oldest  forma  of  the  lettei:,  as 
seen  in  the  Phoenician  and  Samaritan, 
have  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  hand  with 
'^'  three  fingers  ;  but  by  gradual  simplifica- 
tion, the  character  came  to  be  the  smallest  in 
'  the  alphabet,  and  '  iota '  or  '  jot '  is  a  synonym, 
tor  a  trifle.  The  original  sound  of  the  letter,  and 
that  which  is  considered  its  proper  sound  in  all 
languages  except  English,  is  that  given  to  Eng.  e 
in  me  ;  with  this  power,  it  forms  one  of  the  funda- 
mental vowels  i,  a,  u  (see  A  and  Letters).  What 
is  called  the  long  sound  of  i  in  Eng.  is  reaUy  the 
diphthong  ai  rapidly  pronounced.  The  power  that 
the  vowel  i,  followed  by  another  vowel,  has  of 
turning  the  preceding  consonant  into  a  sibilant,  has 
been  noticed  in  regard  to  the  letter  C  (q.  v.) ; 
further  instances  may  be  seen  in  such  French  words 
as  rage,  singe,  from  Lat.  rabies,  simia.  In  Lat., 
there  was  but  one  character  for  the  vowel  i  and  the 
semi-vowel  now  denoted  by  the  character/.    See  J. 

lA'MBIC  VERSE,  a  term  applied,  in, classic 
prosody,  and  sometimes  in  EngHsh,  to  verses  con- 
sisting of  tlie  foot  or  metre  called ,  Iambus,  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,, of  which  the  first  is  short, 
and  the  second  long  ( — ).  Archilochus  (q.  v.)  is 
the  reputed  inventor  of  iambic  verse.  ,  The  English 
language  runs  more  easily,  and  naturally  in  this 
metre  than  in  any  other.  See  Metke,  Veesb. 
Th«  stag  I  at  eve  ITiM  drunk  |  hgpfiU. 

Zadij  of  the  Lake. 

lA'MBLICHUS,  the  proper  ''  name  .of  several 
persons  in  classical  antiquity,  as — 1.  A  king  of  Emesa, 
who,  in  the  civU  war,  took  the  part  of  Antony. — 

2.  A  Syrian  freedman,  who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of,  Trajan  and  beginning,  of  that  of 
M.  Aurelius  (117 — 169  A.D.).  He  was  instructed 
by  a  Babylonian  in  the  language,  manners,  and 
literature  of  Babylon,  and  wrote  the  Babylonica,  or 
Loves  of  Rhodanes  and  Sinonis,  in  16  or  39  books, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Photius,  o.  xciv.,  and 
Leo  Allatius.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  novels  of 
antiquity  which  has  reached  the  present  day,  but 
is  not  of  any  great  merit  either  as  to  style  or  plot. 

3.  A  philosopher  who  flourished  under  Constah- 
tine  ,  abotft  310  A.  I).,  born  of  an  illustrious  and 
wealthy  family  at  Chalcis,  in  Coele-Syria,  pupU  of 
Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  of  Plotinus,  whose  doctrines  he  extended. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  ;  but  he  was  foUbwed  by 
a  numerous  school,  who  listened  with  enthusiasm 
and  respect,  and  who  thought  that  he  Was  inspired, 
had  intercourse  with  the  gods,  and  could  divine  and 
perform  miracles.  This  gave  hith  immense  credit. 
His  doctrines  were  a  syncretic  mixture  of  Pytha- 
gorean and  Platonic  ideas,  mixed  with  superstition 
and  magic,  and  the  supposed  m,anifestation  of  G-od 
by  ecstasies,  and  a  communication  with  the  spiritual 
world  by  ceremonies.  One  of  his  great  works  ;  On 
the  Choice  of  Pythagoras'  {PeHAireseos  Pythagdrou) 
consisted  of  10  books,  of  which  there  remains  the 


1st,  A  Life  of  Pythagoras,  filled  with  pi'odigies,  and 
evidently  written  against  Christianity.  2d,  An 
Exhortation  to  Philosophy  (Protreptihbi  Logoi  eis 
PhUosophian),  an  ill-arranged  introduction  to  Plato. 
3d,  On  the  Coihmon  Knowledge  of  Mathematics  {Peri 
Koines  Mathemdtikes  Epistemes),  full  of  fragments  of 
Pythagoras,  PhUolaus,  and  Arehytas.  4th,  On  the 
Arithmetical  Introduction  of  Nicomaohus.  The  5th 
and  6th  books  are  lost.  The  7th,  The  Theology 
of  Arithmetic  (Ta  Tlteologoumena  tes  Arithmetikes) ; 
the  8thj  The  History  of  Music;  the  9th,  Geometry; 
the  10th,  On  the  Study  of  Heavenly  Bodies.  He 
also  wrote  ».  work  on  the  Soiil,  commentaries  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  another  on  the  complete 
Chaldsean  Philosophy,  another  on  Beginnings,  and 
one  on  Sacred  Images,  in  which  he  affirmed  that 
the  gods  resided  in  their  statues.  His  celebrated 
work  on  the  Mysteries  (Peri  Musteridn)  is,  how- 
ever, :  disputed ;  it  is  supposed  by  Meiners.  not  to 
be  written  by  I. ;  but  is  asserted  by  Tennemanu 
to  be  the  work  of  this  author.  It  is  drawn  up  as 
the  answer  of  Abammony  a  priest,  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  pupU,  Anebo,  by  Porphyry.  It 
contains  many  Egyptian  doctrines,  and  esoterical 
explanations  derived  from  the  Hermetic  Books,  the 
writings  of  Bitys  and  others,  mixed  with  Pytha- 
gorean and  Neo-Platonio  ideas.  The  style  of  I. 
is  not  careful,  and  inferior  to  Porphyry.  I.  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Alexandria,  333  a.d.— 
Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are  known,  as 
a  younger  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school, 
born. at  Apamea,  and  supposed  to  be  a  nephew  of 
the-  preceding,  praised  by  Libanius  to  Julian  the 
Apostate ;  another,  son  of  Himerius,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  and  a  physician  at  Constantinople. 
I  .Eudociaf  Violetum,  p.  244 ;  Eunapius,  Vit.  Philo- 
soph.,  p.  20;  Hebensbreit,  DelambUcho  (Leip.  1744); 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.,  ii.  p.  260 ;  lamUiclms,  a 
Gale,  fo.  (Ox.  1678). 

IBARRA,  or  SAN  MIGUEL  DE  IBARRA,  a 
town  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  in  the  department 
of  Quito,  and  60  miles  north-east  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  ,  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  base  of 
the  volcano  of  Imbabura,  is  well  built,  and  carries 
on  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000. 

IBE'RIA.    See  HiSPAOTA  and  Georgia. 

IBE'RIS.    See  Candytuft. 

I'BBX,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Bouquetin  (q.  v.), 
or  Steinbeck  of  the  Alps ;  and  noV,  according  to 
some  zoologists,  of  a  genus  of  the  goat  family,  or 
sub-genus  of  goat;  having  the  horns  flat,  and  marked 
with  prominent  transverse  knots  in  front,  whereas 
those  of  the  true  gdats  are  compressed  and  keeled  in 
front,  and  rounded  behind.  The  speoigs,  are  aJl 
inhabitants  of  high  mountainous  regions.  The  I. 
of  the  Caucasus  and  the  I.  of  the  Pyrenees  diff'er  a 
little  from  the  I.  of  the  Alps,  and  from  one  another, 
but  the  differences  toay  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
those  of  varieties  rather  thaUiOf  species. 
"  The  conventional  ibex  represented  in  Heraldry 
resembles  the  heraldic  antelope  in  aU  respects, 
except  that  the  horns  are  straight  and  serrated. 
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IBICUI— ICE. 


Sacred  Ibis. 


IBICUI',  or  IBICTJY,  an  important  affluent  of 
the  Uruguay  (q.  v.). 

I'BIS,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  Ardeidce,  or, 
according  to  some  ornithologists,  of  Scolopacidce,  and 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 
them.  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  curved,  thick  at 
the  base ;  the  point  rather  obtuse ;  the  upper 
mandible  deeply  grooved  throughout  its  length.  The 
face,  and  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  and 
sometimes  even  the  neck,  are  destitute  of  feathers, 
at  least  in  adult  birds.  The  neck  is  long.  The 
legs  are  rather  long,  naked  above  the  tarsal  joint, 
with  three  partially  united  toes  in  front,  and  one 
behind ;   the  wings  are  moderately  long ;  the  tail 

is  very  short. 
The  Sacred  I, 

or        EOYPTIAN 

I.  (/.  religiosa), 
is  an  African 
bird,  two  feet 
six  inches  in 
length,  although 
the  body  is 
little  larger  than 
that  of  a  com- 
mon fowl. — The 
Glossy  I.  (/. 
falcinellus)  is  a 
smaller  species, 
also  African, 
but  migrating 
northwards  into 
continental  Eu- 
rope, and  occa- 
sionally seen  in 
Britain.  It  is 
also  a,  North  American  bird.  Its  habits  resemble 
those  of  the  sacred  ibex.  Its  colour  is  black, 
varied  with  reddish  brown,  and  exhibiting  fine 
purple  and  green  reflections.  It  has  no  loose 
pendent  feathers. — The  White  I.  (/.  alba),  a 
species  with  pure  white  plumage,  abounds  on  the 
coasts  of  Florida.  Audubon  saw  multitudes  on  a 
low  islet,  and  counted  47  nests  on  a  single  tree. — 
The  Scarlet  I.  (/.  ruber]  is  a  tropical  American 
species,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  plumage,  which 
is  scarlet,  with  a  few  patches  of  glossy  black. — The 
Straw-necked  I.  (/.  or  Oeronticus  spinicoUis)  is  a 
large  Australian  bird  of  fine  plumage,  remarkable 
for  stiff  naked  yellow  feather-shafts  on  the  neck 
and  throat. 

The  Sacred  Ibis,  one  of  the  birds  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  called  by  them  Hob  or 
Hib,  and  by  the  modem  Egyptians  Abu-Hannes 
(i.  e.,  Father  John),  is  a  bird  with  long  beak  and 
legs,  and  a  heart-shaped  body,  covered  with  black 
and  white  plumage.  It  was  supposed,  from  the 
colour  of  its  feathers,  to  symbolise  the  Hght  and 
shade  of  the  moon,  its  body  to  represent  the  heart ; 
its  legs  described  a  triangle,  and  with  its  beak  it 
performed  a  medical  operation  ;  from  all  which 
esoterical  ideas  it  was  the  avatar  of  the  god  Thoth 
or  Hermes  (see  Heemes),  who  escaped  in  that 
shape  the  pursuit  of  Typhon,  as  the  hawk  was 
that  of  Ka,  or  Horus,  the  sun.  Its  feathers  were 
supposed  to  scare,  and  even  kill,  the  crocodile.  It 
appeared  in  Egypt  at  the  rise,  and  disappeared  at 
the  inimdation  of  the  Nile,  and  was  thought,  at  that 
time,  to  deliver  Egypt  from  the  winged  and  other 
serpents  which  came  from  Arabia  in  certain  narrow- 
passes.  As  it  did  not  make  its  nest  in  Egypt,  it 
was  thought  to  be  self-engendering,  and  to  lay  eggs 
for  a  lunar  month.  According  to  some,  the  basflisk 
was  engendered  .by  it.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
purity,  and  only  drank  from  the  purest  water,  and 
the  most  strict  of  the  priesthood  only  drank  of  the 
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pools  where  it  had  been  seen;  besides  which,  it 
was  fabled  to  entertain  the  most  invincible  love 
of  Egypt,  and  to  die  of  self -starvation  if  transported 
elsewhere.  Its  flesh  was  thought  to  be  incorruptible 
after  death,  and  to  kill  it  was  punishable  with  death. 
Ibises  were  kept  in  the  temples,  and  unmolested  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  After  death,  they  were 
mummied,  and  there  is  no  animal  of  which  so  many 
remains  have  been  found  at  Thebes,  Memphis,  Her- 
mopolis  Magna,  or  Eshmun,  and  at  Ibiu  or  Ibeum, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  They  are 
made  up  into  a  conical  shape,  the  wings  flat,  the 
legs  bent  back  to  the  breast,  the  head  placed  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  beak  under  the  tail;  were 
prepared  as  other  miunmies,  and  wrapped  up  in 
linen  bandages,  which  are  sometimes  plaited  in 
patterns  externally.  At  Thebes,  they  are  foimd  in 
linen  bandages  only ;  well  preserved  at  Hermopolis 
in  wooden  or  stone  boxes  of  oblong  form,  sometimes 
in  form  of  the  bird  itself,  or  the  god  Thoth;  at 
Memphis,  in  conical  sugar-loaf-shaped  red  earthen- 
ware jars,  the  tail  downwards,  the  cover  of  convex 
form,  cemented  by  lime.  There  appear  to  be  two 
sorts  of  embalmed  ibises — a  smaller  one  of  the  size 
of  a  corncrake,  very  black,  and  the  other  black  and 
white — the  Ibis  Numenius,  or  Ibis  religiosa.  This  last 
is  usually  found  sometimes  with  its  eggs,  and  with 
its  insect  food,  the  Pimelia  pilosa,  Akis  reflexa, 
and  portions  of  snakes,  in  the  stomach.  It  is  said 
to  resemble  the  I.  of  India  rather  than  Africa.  By 
the  Jews,  it  was  held  to  be  an  unclean  bird. — Wil- 
kinson, Manners  and  Customs,  v.  7,  217 ;  Passoloegiia, 
Catalogue  Saisonne,  p.  255 ;  Pettigrew,  History  of 
Mummies,  p.  205  ;  Horapollo,  i.  u.  30,  36. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  the  adopted  son  of 
Mohammed  Ali  (q.  v.),  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  was 
bom  in  1789,  and  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his 
gallantry  and  generalship  in  1819,  in  quelling  the 
insurrection  of  the  Wahabis.  He  afterwards  sub- 
dued Sennaar  and  Darfur.  He  invaded  the  Morea 
at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  army  in  1825,  with  the 
view  of  reducing  it  under  the  power  of  Mohammed 
Ali ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece  compelled  him  to  abandon  this 
enterprise  in  1828.  Mohammed  Ah  having  con- 
ceived the  design  of  adding  Syria  to  his  dominions, 
Ibrahim  crossed  the  Egyptian  border  with  an  army 
in  October  1831,  took  Acre  by  storm,  and  quickly 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  A  peace 
was  concluded  on  4th  May  1833,  the  Turks  not 
only  consenting  to  give  up  Syria,  but  also  making 
over  Adana  to  Ibrahim  personally,  on  a  kind  of  lease. 
When  war  broke  out  again  between  Mohammed 
Ah  and  the  sultan  in  1839,  Ibrahim  was  again 
successful,  totally  routing  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  Nisib  on  24th  June.  The  interference 
of  the  great  powers,  eventually  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  aH  his  Syrian  conquests,  and  to  return  to 
Egypt,  suffering,  during  his  passage  through  the 
desert,  the  most  terrible  hardships  and  losses,  whUst 
the  attempt  to  elevate  Egypt  to  complete  inde- 
pendence came  to  an  end.  In  1848,  when  the  aged 
pacha  had  sunk  into  absolute  dotage,  I.  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  installed  by  the  Porte  as 
Viceroy  of  Egypt ;  but  on  9th  November  1848,  he 
died  at  Cairo.  He  was  succeeded,  not  by  any  of 
his  own  children,  but  by  Abbas  Pasha  (q.  v.),  the 
favourite  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

IBRAI'L.    See  Bbahilov. 

^  ICE  is  water  in  the  solid  foml.  It  is  specifically 
lighter  than  water  which  is  just  about  to  freeze,  and 
therefore  swims  in  it.  Water,  in  becoming  solid, 
expands  about  -Jth  of  its  volume  or  bulk.  The 
formation  of  ice  takes  place  generally  at  the  surface 
of  water.    This  is  owing  to  the  peciiliarity,  that 


ICE. 


when  water  has  cooled  down  to  within  7°'4  of 
freezing,  it  ceases  to  contrapt,  as  before,  with 
increase  of  cold,  and  begins  to  expand  until  it 
freezes;  which,  causes  the  coldest  portions  of  the 
water  to  be  always  floating  on  th^  surface.  In  some 
circumstances,  however,  not  very  well  explained, 
ice  forms  at  the  bottom  of  rivers,  and  is  called 
ground-ice. 

Water  in  ordinary  cases  freezes  at  the  degree 
of  heat  marked  32°  on  Pahrenheit's  thermometer, 
and  0°  on  the  Centigrade  and  Reaumur's ;  but  if  it 
is  kept  perfectly  stul,  it  may  be  cooled  to  nearly 
22°  F.  belo*  freezing,  and  still  remain  liquid.  The 
least  shake,  however,  or  the  throwing  in  a  solid 
body,  makes  a  portion  of  it  freeze  instantly,  and  its 
temperature  rises  immediately  to  32°.  Sea-water, 
and  salt  water  iu  general,  freezes  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  pure  water ;  in  doing  which,  part  of 
the  salt  separates,  and  the  ice,  when  melted,  'gives 
water  that  is  fresher  than  the  original.  The  colour 
of  pure  ice  is  deep  blue,  which  is  only  discernible, 
however,  when  it  is  in  large  masses.  It  is  best 
seen  iu  the  clefts  of  a  glacier  or  au  iceberg. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  on  moun- 
tains of  a.  certain  height  in  all  latitudes,  there  exist 
immense  masses  of  permanent  ice ;  and  even  in  some 
districts  of  Siberia,  where  a  land  of  culture  is  prac- 
ticable iu  summer,  there  are  found  at  a  certain  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  strata  of  ice  mingled 
with  sand.  In  sinking  a  well  at  Yakutsk,  the  soil 
was  found  frozen  hard  to  the  depth  of  382  feet,  and 
consisting  in  some  parts  entirely  of  ice.  These  per- 
manent masses  of  ice  must  be  classed  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  as  among  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  globe.  In  the  lower  regions  of  tjie  torrid  zone 
there  is  no  ice,  and  in  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  a 
passing  phenomenon.  From  the  polar  ice-fields  and 
glaciers  which  are  alwa,ys  protruding  themselves  into 
the  sea,  great  floating  masses  become  detached,  and 
form  icebergs,  floes,  and  drift-ice.  These  bergs  or 
mountains  of  ice  are  sometimes  more  than  250  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  They  present  the  appearance 
of  dazzling  white  chalk-chfls  of  the  most  fantastic 
shapes.  Fresh  fractures  have  a  green  or  blue  colour. 
From  the  specific  gravity,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
volume  of  an  iceberg  below  the  water  is  eight  times 
that  of  the  protruding  part.  Icebergs,  and  floes  or 
ice-fields,  are  often  laden  with  pieces  of  rock  and 
masses  of  stones  and  detritus,  which  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  the  coasts  where  they 
were  formed,  and  which  they  often  transport  to  a 
great  distance  towards  the  equator.  These  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  dangerous  to  navigation. 

The  Ijardness  and  strength  of  ice  increase  with 
the  degree'  of  cold.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1740, 
a  house  was  built  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva  at  St 
Petersburg  50  feet  long,  16  wide,  and  20  high, 
and  the  walls  supported  the  roof,  which  was  also 
of  ice,  without  the  least  injury.  Before  it  stood 
two  ice-mortars  and  six  ice-cannon,  made  on  the 
turning-lathe,  with  carriages  and  wheels  also  of  ice. 
The  cannon  were  of  the  calibre  of  6-pounders,  but 
they  were  loaded  with  only  J  lb.  of  powder,  and 
with  hemp-baJls — on  one  occasion  with  iron.  The 
thickness  of  the  ice  was  only  four  inches,  and  yet 
it  resisted  the  explosion. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  Faraday  called  attention 
to  a  remarkable  property  of  ice,  since  (incorrectly) 
called  Eegelation.  He  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  two  slabs  of  ice,  with  flat  surfaces, 
placed  in  contact,  unite  into  one  mass  when  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  considerably 
aiove  the  freezing-point,  by  assuming  that  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  suiTounded  on  every  side  by  ice, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  ice ;  and  the  fact, 
that  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  in  contact  do  not 


unite  unless  they  are  moist,  seems  to  bear  out  this 
idea.  But  J.  Thomson  gave  a  totally  different 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  shewed  that 
the  capillary  force  of  the  film  of  water  between  the 
plates  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  very  considerable 
pressure  between  them ;  so  that  from  his  point  of 
view  the  phenomenon  would  be  identical  with  the 
maldng  of  snowballs  by  pressure ;  and  the  forma- 
tion, by  a  hydraulic  press,  of  clear  blocks  from  a 
mass  of  pounded  ice,  an  observed  fact,  the  explan- 
ation of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  property  of 
ice  mentioned  below.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  1860 — 1861.  Faraday,  taking  up  the  ques- 
tion again,  has  shewn  that  the  (so-caUed)  regelation 
takes  place  in  water  as  readily  as  in  air,  a  fact  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  action  of  capillary  forces.  To 
this,  J.  Thomson  has  repHed,  shewing,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  the  capillary  forces  he  at  first  assumed 
are  not  necessary  to  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
observed  phenomena.     See  reference  above. 

Other  vieWs  of  the  question  are  numerous,  for 
instance,  that  of  Persoz,  adopted  by  Forbes,  iii 
which  ice  is  considered  as  essentially  colder  than 
water,  and  as  passing  through  a  sort  of  viscous  state 
before  liquefying,  as  metals  do  during  the  process 
of  melting.  Tms  idea,  however,  has  not  of  late 
found  much  support;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  solution  of  the  question  is,  as  J.  Thomson 
has  lately  pointed  oiit,  to  be  found  in  the  analogy 
of  the  crystallisation  of  salts  from  their  aqueous 
solutions. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  following  property  of  ice,  theoretically  pre- 
dicted by  J.  Thomson  from  the  experimental 
fact  of  its  expanding  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and 
demonstrated  by  means  of  the  Piezometer  by  W. 
Thomson — viz.,  that  the  freezing-poiat  of  water,  or 
the  melting-point  of  ice,  is  lowered  by  pressure; 
and  the  brothers  have,  with  singular  ingenuity, 
applied  this  to  the  explanation  of  the  motion  of 
glaciers.  That  a  mass  of  glacier-ice  moves  in  its 
channel  Hke  a,  viscous  fluid,  was  first  completely 
established  by  Forbes.  Thomson's  explanation  of 
this  motion  is  of  the  foUowiug  nature :  In  the 
immense  mass  of  the  glacier  (even  if  it  were  homo- 
geneous, much  more  so  when  fiUl  of  cracks  and 
fissures,  as  it  always  is),  there  are  portions  subjected 
to  a  much  greater  strain  than  others.  The  pressure 
to  which  they  are  subjected  is  such  as  corresponds 
to  a  melting-point  considerably  ielow  the  tempera- 
tiu-e  of  the  mass — and  therefore,  at  such  points, 
the  ice  melts,  the  strain  is  relieved,  and  the  whole 
mass  is  free  for  an  instant  to  move  nearly  as  a  fluid 
would  move  in  its  place.  But,  the  strains  being 
thus  for  an  instant  removed,  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  water  are  again  consistent  with 
freezing — the  thin  layer  of  water  quickly  solidifies, 
and  then  matters  proceed  as  before.  Thus,  at  every 
instant,  the  strains  at  different  parts  of  the  mass 
melt  it  at  those  places  where  they  are  greatest, 
and  so  produce  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a 
mass  which  may  in  common  language  be  termed 
solid,  and  even  rigid,  slowly  creeping  down  its 
rocky  bed  like  a  stream  of  tar  or  treacle. 

Ice-Trade  arid  Manufacture. — The  trade  in  ice  is 
now  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance..  Ice  has 
always  been  esteemed  as  a  luxury  in  warm  weather ; 
and  this  early  led  to  the  storing  of  it  ia  winter 
and  preserving  it  for  summer  use.  The  Greeks, 
and  afterwards  the  Eomans,  at  first  preserved  snow, 
closely  packed  in  deep  underground  cellars.  Nero, 
at  a  later  period,  estabHshed  ice-houses  in  Kome, 
similar  to  those  in  use  in  most  European  countries 
up  to  the  present  time.  But  these  means  were  not 
enough  to  supply  the  luxurious  Romans  with  ice 
for  cooling  beverages,  and  they  actually  estabhshed 
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a  trade  in  snow,  whioli  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  summits  of  distant  mountains. 

The  trade  in  ice  in  this  country  has,  until  lately, 
been  very  limited,  having  been  chiefly  confined  to 
the  supply  required  by  a  few  of  the  first-class  fish- 
mongers and  confectioners — the  private  residences  of 
the  more  opulent  families  being  famished  with  ice- 
houses in  which  a  sufficiency  is  kept  for  private  use. 
But  the  North  Americans  have  started  a  trade  in 
this  article  in  their  own  cities,  which  has  extended 
to  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  attained  a  surprising  magnitude.  The 
export  of  ice  from  America  was  commenced  about 
1820,  by  a  merchant  named  Tudor,  who  sent  ice 
from  Boston  to  the  West  Indies.  After  persevering 
against  many  losses,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  trade  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  and 
now  not  only  is  it  sent  in  vast  quantities  to  those 
places,  but  also  to  Hong-kong,  Whampoa,  and 
Batavia.  About  fiifteen  years  since,  the  Weuham 
Lake  Ice  Company  commenced  sending  ice  to  this 
country  from  Boston,  which  is  the  great  American 
port  for  shipment  of  this  material ;  and  since  then, 
not  only  has  there  been  a  continually  increasing 
supply,  but  the  success  of  the  Company  has  been 
so  great  as  to  tempt  others  into  the  market,  and 
many  cargoes  now  annually  come  from  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

In  America  the  ice  is  chiefly  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  New  York,  and  the  lakes  which 
supply  it  form  no  small  part  of  the  property  of 
those  whose  lands  border  thereon;  these  have  all 
been  carefully  marked  out,  and  the  right  secured, 
so  that,  when  the  winter  comes,  and  the  ice  is 
formed,  the  harvest  begins  with  great  regularity. 
The  ice  is  cleared  from  snow  by  means  of  an 
implement  called  the  plane.  An  ice-plough,  drawn 
by  horses,  and  driven  by  a  man  riding  upon  it, 
is  then  made  to  cut  deep  parallel  grooves  in  the 
ice,  and  these  are  again  crossed  by  other  grooves 
at  right  angles,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  is 
deeply  mamed  out  into  small  squares,  measuring  a 
little  more  than  three  feet.  A  few  of  these  square 
blocks  being  detached  by  hand-saws,  the  remainder 
are  easily  broken  off  with  crowbars,  and  floated 
away  to  the  ice  storehouses,  which  are  usually  buHt 
of  wood,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Some  of  these 
are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  contain  vaults  of  great 
depth ;  the  walls  are  double,  and  sometimes  treble, 
being  altogether  as  much  as  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  having  hollow  spaces  between  to  render  them 
non-conductors.  The  blocks  of  ice  are  covered  up 
with  sawdust,  a  layer  being  placed  between  each 
tier  of  blocks.  Many  of  these  ice-houses  are  made 
large  enough  to  hold  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons 
of  ice.  When  fully  stored,  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  marsh-grass  is  trodden  in  upon  the  top,  to 
the  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  the  doors  are  then 
securely  closed.  The  domestic  consumption  of  the 
United  States  in  1860  had  reached  very  nearly  one 
million  tons,  and  the  export  trade  exceeds  280,000 
tons  per  annum,  of  which  England  takes,  on  an 
average,  about  20,000  tons,  costing  £20,000.  The 
total  value  of  the  ice  which  is  stored  in  America 
has  been  computed  at  £900,000,  and  if  to  this  we 
add  the  ice-trade  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  which, 
from  the  slight  data  we  possess,  is  estimated  at 
£600,000,  we  have  the  astounding  fact,  that  a  value 
of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling  is  added  to  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  water  by  the  mere  act 
of  freezing. 

Notwithstanding  the  facilities  for  importing  ice, 
there  is,  and  always  wiU  be,  a  necessity  for  pro- 
curing it  locally  if  possible.  Hence  there  has  been 
much  talent  brought  to  bear  in  devising  means  for 
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artificial  freezing.     See  Fkeezing  Mixtuhes.     But 
until   recently,   the   modes   of  producing   ice   arti- 
ficially were  too  costly  to  be  practically  useful.    The 
desideratum,  however,  may  now  be  considered  as 
supplied ;  for  machines  are  constructed  by  Mr  Siebe 
of  Lambeth  capable  of  producing  ten  tons  per  day. 
Such  a  machine  requires  steam-power  to  work  it, 
and   its    action    consists    in   evaporating   ether    or 
any  similarly  volatile  liquid  in   vacuo,  and   again 
condensing  the  vapour  to  liquid,  so  as  to  be  used 
afresh.    By  this  machine,  20°  E.  below  zero  (52°  of 
cold)  has  been  easily  obtained,  and  such  a  machine  is 
now  regularly  producing  large  quantities  of  ice  nearly 
under  the  equator  in  Peru,  where  previously  ice  had 
never  been  seen ;  and  others  are  in  use  in  India  and 
at  the  Cape  in  the  service  of  the  government,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  and  hospitals.     Another  machine 
was  shewn  in  the   London  Exhibition  of  1862  by 
the  French  firm  of  Carr6  and  Co.,  which,  from  its 
extreme   simplicity,   and   the  fact  that   it   can   be 
adapted  to  the  humblest  kitchen,  seems  to  promise 
extensive  application.  The  price  is  from  £4  upwards ; 
and  as  the  volatile  liquid  is  only  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  the  cost  of  working  it   is   very 
slight.     It  is  believed  that  an  increased  demand  is 
all  that  is  required  to  enable  ice  to  be  produced  by 
these  machines  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  its  transport 
from  America.    The  machine-made  ice  has  the  same 
valuable  quality  that    distinguishes  the  imported 
lake  ice,  viz.,  its  perfect  jjurity,  so  that  pieces  of  it 
can  be  put  into  the  drink  that  is  to  be  cooled. 
ICEBERG.    See  Ice. 

ICE  PLANT  (Mesemhryantliemum  [q.  v.]  crystal- 
linum),  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of 
Africa  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  remarkable  for 
the  watery  vesicles  [papulce]  with  which  its  whole 
surface  is  covered,  and  which  have  the  appearance 
of  granules  of  ice,  and  sparkle  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  sun.  It  is  common  as  a  tender  annual  in 
our  green-houses,  the  peculiarity  from  which  it 
derives  its  name  making  it  an  object  of  interest. 
The  seeds  are  used  for  food  in  the  Madeira 
Islands.  The  ashes  supply  barilla,  and  the  plant 
is  burned  on  this  account  in  countries  where  it 
abounds. 

I'CELAND,  an  island  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  confines  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
in  N.  lat.  63°  23'— 66°  33',  and  W.  long.  13°  22'— 24° 
35',  distant  about  600  miles  from  Norway,  and  250 
from  Greenland,  250  from  the  •  Faroe  Isles,  and 
above  500  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  belongs 
to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Its  extent  is  about 
39,207  square  miles ;  its  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  upwards  of  300  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  aboiit  200.  Its  coasts,  particu- 
larly on  the  north  and  west,  are  very  much  broken 
by  bays  on  fiords.  In  some  of  the  bays  are  numerous 
small  islands.  I.  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  world.  Its  physical 
features  are  very  remarkable,  and  not  less  so  its 
history  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
consists  in  great  part  of  lofty  mountains,  many  of 
which  are  active  volcanoes ;  only  certain  level 
districts  along  the  coasts,  and  a  few  dales,  chiefly 
in  the  south,  are  habitable,  or  in  any  degree  capable 
of  cultivation,  whilst  even  there  scarcely  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen,  and  the  climate  is  unsuitable  for  grain. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  rugged  tracts  of  naked  lava  and  other  volcanic 
products,  vast  ice-fields  in  many  places  connecting 
its  high  mountain  summits,  among  which  are  pro- 
digious glaciers,  in  some  instances  descending  even 
to  the  coast,  they  and  the  torrents  which  gush  from 
them  rendering  communication  between  one  inha- 
bited spot  and  another  very  difficidt  and  dano-erous. 
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Yet  tere  has  civiKaation  been  long  established,  and 
tl^e  people,  necessarily  very  poor,  have  cultivated 
poetry  and  other  departments  of  literature  with 
great  success. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  island  is  Oeriifa 
Jokul,  which  attains  a  height  of  6426  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-east, 
and  is  connected  with  a  vast  mountain  mass,  of 
which  several  of  the  summits  are  actively  volcanic, 
no  less  than  3000  square  miles  being  perpetually 
covered  with  ice  and  snow  at  an  elevation  varying 
from  3000  to  above  6000  feet,  whilst  all  imderueath 
seems  to  be  full  of  either  active  or  smouldering 
volcanic  fire.  The  most  celebrated  volcano  is  Heola 
(q.  v.).  Krafla  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  a  great 
group  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  north  of  the  island. 
The  eruptions  of  Hecla  have  caused  no  little  devas- 
tation, but  still  more  terrible  and  destructive  have 
been  those  of  Oerafa  Jokul  and  other  volcanoes  of 
the  same  mountain  mass,  which  burst  forth  for  the 
first  time  within  the  historic  period  in  1724.  In 
repeated  instances,  volcanic  islets  have  been  thrown 
up  in  the  bays  and  near  the  coasts  of  I.,  which 
have  generally  disappeared  again  within  a  short 
time.  Connected  with  the  volcanic  fires  are  also'  hot 
springs  in  great  number,  some  of  which  flow  gently, 
and  others,  called  (?ej/«er«  (q.  v.),  gush  up  at  intervals 
and  with  ebullitions  of  great  violence.  Numerous 
hot  springs  may  in  many  places  be  seen  sending 
up  their  steam  in  a  single  little  valley,  and  the 
Icelanders  are  accustomed  to  avail  themselves  of 
them  for  the  washing  of  clothes  and  other  purposes. 
The  water  of  some  is  merely  lukewarm,  whilst 
that  of  others  is  boiling ;  some  are  pure,  and  some 
sulphureous.  They  are  subject  to  great  variations, 
and, appear  and  dry  up  very  suddenly.  Earthquakes 
are  frequent,  and  the  island  suffered  very  severely 
from  this  cause  in  1755  and  1783.  The  winter  is 
not  generally  more  severe  than  that  of  Denmark, 
although  more  protracted,  and  it  is  rather  the  short- 
ness of  the  summer  and  the  insufl&ciency  of  summer 
heat,  with  the  superabundance  of  moisture,  than 
'the  severity  of  the  winter,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  com  and  plants  of  many  other  kinds. 
In  the  southern  portions  of  I.,  the  longest  day  lasts 
20  hours;  the  shortest,  4  hours.  In  the  northern 
districts,  the  sun  never  sets  for  a  whole  week  in 
midsummer,  and  in  midwinter  never  rises  above 
the  horizon  during  an  equally  long  period  of  time. 

About  20,000  oxen,  30,000  or  40,000  horses,  and 
500,000  sheep  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  oxen  are  generally 
destitute  of  horns.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
vigorous  and  active.  They  receive  little  attention 
from  their  owners,  whose  oxeu  require  almost  all 
the  hay  and  other  fodder  they  can  store  iip  for 
winter.  I.  poiiies  have  now  begun  to  be  imported 
into  Britain^  Reindeer  were  introduced  into  I. 
by  a  public-spirited  governor  in  1770,  and  have 
become  naturalised  in  the  uninhabited  tracts  of 
the  interior,  where,  however,  their  presence  is  of 
little  importance.  Seals  abound  on  the  coasts, 
where  sea-fowls  are  also  extremely  numerous,  and 
their  flesh,  eggs,  and  feathers  are  much  sought 
after.  Swans,  and  other  Anatid(B,  frequent  the 
lakes.  The  Eider  Duck  is  plentiful  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  its  down  is  a  principal  article 
of  commerce.  Fish  of  many  kinds  are  abundant 
on  the  coasts,  salmon  and  trout  in  the  rivers. 
The  food  of  the  people  consists  in  great  part  of 
fish.  The  cod-fishery  is  extensively  prosecuted  by 
the  French,  from  two  to  three  hundred  French 
vessels  and  about  7000  seamen  being  employed  in 
it,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  French 
government,  which  aims  at  thus  training  seamen 
for  the  navy.    The  salmonrfishery  of  some  of  the 


rivers  has  begun  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market.  The  herring-fishery  has 
not  hitherto  received  special  attention,  but  vast 
shoals  of  herrings  frequent  the  fiords.  The  most 
important  agricultural  operations  are  those  of  the 
hay-harvest.  The  seeds  of  the  Melur,  or  Upright 
Sea  Lyme  Grass  {Elymus  arenaritis),  axe  gathered 
and  used  for  making  pottage  and  cakes,  and  are 
esteemed  as  a  luxury ;  bread  made  of  imported 
grain  being  seldom  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
common  people.  Meal  made  of  Iceland  Moss  (q.  v.) 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  this  hcheu  is 
gathered  in  large  quantities  both  for  home  use 
and  for  exportation.  Potatoes,  turnips,  kale  and 
cabbage,  spinage,  parsley,  radishes,  mustard,  cresses, 
&;c.,  are  produced  in  gardens.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  I.  has  only  begun  to  be  developed.  In  ho  part 
of  the  world  is  sulphur  found  in  such  abundance. 
Iron  ore  is  also  found.  There  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  brown  coal  called  Surturbrand  (q.  v.),  which, 
along  with  drift-wood,  is  much  used  for  fuel  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 

The  popidation  of  I.  was  once  100,000,  but 
it  subsequently  diminished.  Since  1840,  when  it 
amounted  to  57,094,  a  gradual  increase  has  taken 
place,  until  in  1855  it  lad  reached  64,603.  The 
people,  who  are  of  Scandinavian  origin,  are  distin- 
guished for  honesty,  purity  of  morals,  and  a  won- 
derful .  love  of  education.  Notwithstanding  their 
poverty  and  other  adverse  circumstances,  it  is  rare 
to  find  an  Icelander  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
They  belong  to  the  Protestant  Church.  The  clergy 
are,  like  their  parishioners,  very  poor ;  they  are 
imder  one  bishop.  The  Icelanders  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  native  country,  and  deKght  in 
the  study  of-  its  history  as  set  forth  in  ancient  sagas 
and  poems.  Their  language  is  the  old  Norwegian, 
preserved  in  almost  its  pristine  purity.  See  Scan- 
dinavian Languages  and  LrrEKATUEE.  They  are 
rather  a  small  race,  and  seldom  attain  to  a  great 
age.  Scurvy  is  a  very  common  disease,  and  cases  of 
elephantiasis  are  frequent,  probably  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  and  still  more 
to  their  miserably  crowded  and  unventUated  dweU- 
ingsy  which  are  mostly  cottages  of  the  humblest 
description,  built  of  turf  or  of  pieces  of  lava,  the 
crevices  stuffed  with  moss,  and  the  roof  formed  of 
turf.  The  knitting  of  stockings  and  gloves  is  a 
common  kind  of  domestic  industry,  and  with  the 
sale  of  skins,  wool,  feathers,  eider-down,  fish-oil,  &c., 
enables  the  peasantry  to  procure  a  few  articles  of 
foreign  produce.  The  chief  imports  are  rye,  barley, 
flour,  coffee,  liquors,  tobacco,  sugar,  coal,  iron,  &o.  In 
1855,  upwards  of  40,000  Danish  barrels  of  grain  (of 
all  kinds)  were  imported ;  also  about  427,000  lbs. 
of  coffee,  448,000  quarts  of  various  hquors,  109,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  457,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  32,000 
chaldrons  of  coal.  The  annual  exports  are  valued 
at  4,000,000  ryksdaler  (£900,000),  and  consist  of 
dried  fish,  wool,  hosiery,  tallow,  train-oil,  lard,  and 
preserved  meat.  The  destruction  of  meadows  by 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  interruption  of  fishi&g 
by  drift-ice,  have  sometimes  caused  great  dis- 
tress. Since  1855  free-trade  has  been  in  force ;  32 
authorised  trading-places  have  been  opened,  of  which 
Eeikiavik,  with  a  population  of  1350,  and  situated 
at  the  head  of  a.  bay  in  the  south-west  of  the  island, 
is  the  most  important.  Here  the  governor  resides; 
the  Althing  (from  Thing,  a  public  assembly),  a  kind 
of  parliament,  is  held ;  here  are  a  public  library  of 
8000  volumes,  a  Eoyal  Icelandic  Society,  and  an 
Observatory.  Three  newspapers  are  pubhshed  here, 
and  Icelandic  books  are  printed.  There  is  regular 
steam-communication  during  summer  with  Leith 
and  Copenhagen. 

The  authentic  history  of  I.  begins  in  the  8th  c, 
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■when  emigrants  from  Norway  settled  here.  The 
Landnama  Book,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  records  of  the  island,  states  that  the  Christian 
relics  found  here  by  the  Norwegians  on  their  arrival 
• — as  wooden  crosses,  &c. — had  been  erected  pre- 
viously by  Irish  settlers.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  authentic  successful 
settlement  of  I.  was  made  under  Ingolf,  a  Nor- 
wegian, who,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  on  the  south 
coast  in  870,  succeeded  in  estabKshiug  himself  at 
Eeikiavik  in  874.  The  changes  introduced  in  Nor- 
way by  Harald  Haarfager  caused  many  who  could 
not  endure  them  to  betake  themselves  to  other 
countries,  and  particularly  to  I.,  aU  the  habitable 
coast  districts  of  which  were  occupied  within  sixty 
years,  and  the  old  Norwegian  institutions  were 
transferred  to  it  unmodified.  The  government 
was  at  first,  in  the  times  of  paganism,  hierarchic 
and  aristocratic  ;  it  became  afterwards  a  kind 
of  aristocratic  republic.  The  Althing  met  every 
summer  in  the  valley  of  ThingvaUa.  Christianity 
was  not  estabHshed  by  law  till  1000  A.  D.,  and  then 
not  without  much  opposition.  Schools  were  then 
founded,  and  two  bishoprics  in  Holar  and  Skalholt. 

The  Icelanders  were  enterprising  sailors  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  history,  and  discovered  Green- 
land about  the  year  932,  and  a  part  of  the  American 
coast,  which  they  called  Vineland,  about  986.  They 
made  voyages  also  to  the  south,  visiting  the  furthest 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  flourishing 
period  of  Icelandic  literature  and  commerce  was 
from  the  middle  of  the  12th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
l3th  c,  when,  in  consequence  of  domestic  broils, 
Haoo  VI.  of  Norway  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway,  and  a  declension 
began,  which  continued  till  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  the  minds  of  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  the 
Reformation.  When  Norway  was  united  to  Den- 
mark in  1380,  I.  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not  trans- 
ferred along  with  Norway  to  a  new  allegiance' in 
1814.  The  Protestant  religion  was  introduced  in 
1540,  but  not  fully  established  till  1551.  In  the 
17th  c,  the  island  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  Algerine  pirates,  who  carried  away  many  persons 
to  slavery.  In  1707,  small-pox  carried  off  18,000 
persons;  and  in  1784 — 1785,  about  9000  died  of 
famine.  Famine  was  again  very  severe  in  1824  and 
1825,  and  was  followed  by  a  fatal  epidemic  in  1827. 
— The  Althing,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  fully  900 
years,  was  suppressed  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
c,  but  was  reorganised  on  a  somewhat  difl'erent 
model  in  1843. — See  Von  Troil,  Letters  on  Iceland, 
1172 ;  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Travels  in  Iceland, 
1810  (cheap  edition  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  1851) ; 
Henderson,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  1818  ; 
R.  Chambers,  Tracings  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  1856 ;  C.  S.  Forbes,  Iceland,  its  Volcanoes, 
Geysers,  and  Glaciers,  1860. 

ICELAND  MOSS  [Cetraria  Islandica),  a  lichen 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  collected  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  very  northern 
regions,  it  grows  even  near  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  in 
more  southern  countries,  it  is  found  on  mountains. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  although  not  turned  to  any  economic 
account.  In  Camiola,  it  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle  and  pigs.  It  grows  in  extreme  abundance  in 
Iceland  on  tracts  otherwiBe  desert ;  and  numerous 
parties  migrate  from  great  distances  with  horses, 
tents,  and  provisions,  in  the  summer  months, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  gathering  it,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  for  food.  In  many  places,  this 
lichen  thickly  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  growing  about  li — 4  inches  high;  and 
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consisting  of  an  almost  erect  Tkallus  (q.  v.).  It  is  of 
a  leathery  and  somewhat  cartilaginous  substance. 
Wien  I.  M.  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  its  bitter- 
ness is  first  partially  removed  by  steeping  in  water, 
after  which,  in  Iceland  and  other  northern  countries, 


Iceland  Moss  [Cetraria  Islandica), 

it  is  sometimes  pounded  and  made  into  bread  ;  or 
it  is  prepared  by  boiling,  the  first  water  being 
rejected.  It  is  often  boiled  with  mUk,  making  a 
kind  of  jelly,  either  with  milk  or  water.  It  is  an 
agreeable  article  of  food,  and  very  suitable  for 
invalids.  It  contains  about  80  per  cent,  of  a  kind 
of  starch  called  Lichen  Starch,  or  Lichenin,  and 
owes  its  bitterness  to  an  acid  principle,  Cetraric 
Add. — An  aUied  species,  Cetraria  nivalis,  growing 
in  northern  countries,  possesses  similar  properties. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Iceland,  is 
much  used  for  food,  and  is  called  Mai~ifs  Grass  by 
the  Icelanders. 

ICHNEU'MON  (HK}-pestes),  a  genus  of  digiti- 
grade  carnivorous  quadrupeds  of  the  family  Viver- 
ridce  (q.  v.),  having  a  much  elongated  body,  small 
head,  sharp  muzzle,  rounded  ears,  and  short  legs. 
The  species,  which  are  pretty  numerous,  are  natives 
of  Africa  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  One,  the 
Andalusian  I.  [H.  Widdringtonii),  occurs  in  the 
south  of  Spain.     They  feed  on  small  quadrupeds, 


Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Serpestes  Ichneumon). 

reptiles,  eggs,  and  insects.  Some  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  Egyptian  I.  (H.  Idmeumon)  and  the 
Mangouste  or  Mungus  [H.  griseus)  of  India,  have 
been  greatly  celebrated  as  destroyers  of  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles,  many  wonderful  fables  being 
superadded  to  the  truth  on  this  subject.  The  Egyp- 
tian I.,  the  I.  of  the  ancients,  is  larger  than  a  cat, 
gray,  with  black  paws  and  muzzle,  and  a  black  tuft 
of  diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  It  abomids 
in^  Lower  Egypt,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  it  is  compar- 
atively rare.  It  often  enters  houses,  and  devours 
poultry  ^  and  their  eggs.  With  noiseless  gliding 
motion  it  advances  on  serpents  untU  it  can  suddenly 
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seize  them  teliiiid  the  head,  where  its  long  sharp 
teeth  inflict  a  fatal  wound.  It  scratches  up  the 
sand  for  the  eggs  of  crocodiles,  which  it  eats  with 
great  avidity.  It  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  ;  the  killing  of  it  was  forbidden ; 
and  individuals,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  funds 
were  set  apart,  were  objects  of  worship.  The  I.  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  forms  a  cat-like  attach- 
ment to  the  place  of  its  residence.  It  is  useful  in 
keeping  houses  free  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is 
therefore  not  unfrequently  domesticated  in  Egypt, 
as  the  mangouste  also  is  in  India.  This  species  is 
rather  smaller,  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  has  a  pointed 
tail. 

ICHNEUMON',  a  Linnasan  genus  of  insects,  now 
constituting  a  family,  or  tribe,  IdmeMmonidce,  of 
the  order  Hymenoptera,  section  Terebrantia.  The 
Idmeumonidce  are  extremely  numerous.  Graven- 
horst's  Ichneumonologia  Europcea  describes  nearly 
1650  European  species,  and  they  are  equally  abund- 
ant in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  them 
are  minute,  others  are  large  insects ;  a  few  of  the 
tropical  species  are  amongst  the  largest  of  insects. 
They  have  the  abdomen  united  to  the  thorax  by  a 
pedicle,  which  is  often  very  slender.  The  abdomen 
itself  is  slender,  and  the  whole  form  attenuated. 
The  antenna  are  generally  thread-like,  composed  of 
a:  great  number  of  joints,  and  are  kept  in  very 
constant  vibration.  The  ovipositor  in  some  is  short ; 
in  some  it  is  very  long,  much  longer  than  the  body 
of  the  insect,  and  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sheath 
formed  of  two  parts,  concave  on  their  inner  siurfaoe, 
from  which  it  is  disengaged  when  about  to  be  used, 
the  whole  then  often  seeming  as  three  threads 
proceeding  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  All 
the  Ichnewmonidm  deposit  their  eggs  either  in  or  on 
— ^generally  in — the  bodies,  eggs,  or  larvae  of  insects, 
or  in  spiders.  Some  of  them  deposit  their  eggs  in 
aphides.  They  are  thus  extremely  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  Particular  species  of  Ichneu- 
■monidce  are  Qie  natural  enemies  of  particular  kinds 
of  other  insects.  Thus,  Microgaster  glomeratus  and 
Pimpla  instigator  lay  their  eggs  in  the  caterpOIars 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly.  Some  species  deposit 
only  one  egg  in  the  egg  or  larva  which  is  destined 
to  afford  food  to  their  own  larva ;  others  deposit  a 
number  of  eggs  together.  Those  which  have  a  long 
ovipositor  use  it  to  reach  eggs  or  larvae  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  holes  of  wood,  &c.  The  I.  larvje 
generally  consume  only  the  fat  of  the  larva  on  which 
they  feed,  which  continues  to  subsist  and  so  to 
sustain  them  till  they  are  ready  for  transformation 
into  pupse.  In  their  perfect  state,  the  Idmeumonidce 
feed  only  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  They  are  very 
often  to  be  seen  flying  about  umbelliferous  flowers. 
The  I.  larvae  are  without  feet.  The  pupae  of  many 
are  enclosed  in  silken  cocoons. 

ICHNO'LOGY  (Gr.  science  of  footprints)  is  the 
name  given  to  that  section  of  Palaeontology  which 
treats  of  the  impressions  made  on  mud  or  sand,  now 
indurated  into  rock,  by  the  animals  of  the  period  to 
which  the  rocks  belong,  or  by  meteoric  or  other 
transitory  physical  forces.  The  actual  remains  of 
the  hard  portions  of  the  animals  themselves  are  the 
materials  on  which  chiefly  rests  our  knowledge  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  globe;  but  of  many 
animals  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  more  or  less 
distinct  impressions  made  by  them  as  they  moved 
over  the  surface  of  a  muddy  shore.  And  in  some 
beds,  not  only  is  the  evidence  of  the  shore-wave 
preserved  in  the  ripple-mark,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  heat  exhibited  in  the  superficial  cracks, 
but  frequently  the  passing  hail-storm,  or  the  sudden 
and  heavy  thunder-shower,  has  left  its  impress  upon 
them,  and  this  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  not  diflicult  to 


determine,  from  the  form  of  the  cup-like  depression, 
whether  or  not  the  rain  was  accompanied  by  a  breeze, 
for,  by  observing  the  amount  of  difference  in  the 
sides  of  the  cup,  and  the  position  of  the  highest 
side,  the  direction  of  the  gale  and  its  velocity  may 
be  approximately  determined.  Though  the  force  or 
body  forming  the  impression  has  oeen  removed 
immediately  after  it  has  made  the  pressure,  yet  in 
these  prints  the  evidences  of  animal  life  and  of 
the  activity  of  physical  forces,  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  remotest  periods. 

The  impressions  occur  almost  invariably  on  rocks 
that  have  been  deposited  as  mud;  only  in  a  few 
cases  have  they  been  noticed  in  sandstone.  Some- 
times the  argillaceous  deposit  is  a  thin  layer  between 
two  sandstone  beds ;  it  is  then  difficult  to  obtain 
a  clear  surface  in  the  shale ;  but  the  details  are 
carefully  preserved  in  relief  in  the  natural  cast  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  superimposed  sandstone. 
In  this  manner  the  footprints  are  preserved  at 
Stourton  in  Cheshire. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  preservation  of 
footprints  seem  to  be  either  of  the  following.  The 
silt-bed  may  have  formed  an  extensive  flat  shore, 
uncovered  by  the  tide  at  each  ebbing.  Whatever 
impressions  were  made  on  this  plastic  surface  would 
be  baked  and  hardened  by  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
if  it  remained  for  a  sufficient  time  uncovered  by 
the  water;  and  when  the  tide  again  flowed,  the 
hardened  mud,  resisting  its  influence,  would  receive 
another  film  of  sediment,  which  would  specially 
deposit  itself  in  the  depressions,  and  thus  secure  the 
permanence  of  the  impressions.  These  influences 
would  operate  more  powerfully  on  portions  of  the 
shore  which  were  under  water  only  at  spring-tides. 
The  impressions  of  numerous  wadmg  birds  are  pre- 
served in  this  manner  at  the  present  day,  on  the 
plastic  mud  which  covers  the  fiat  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  where  the  tide  rises,  it  is  said,  as  much  as 
70  feet.  Both  Gould  and  LyeU  have  given  detailed 
accounts  of  the  process  as  it  goes  on  there.  The 
other  method  is  one  independent  of  the  sun's  influ- 
ence, where,  on  an  ordinary  muddy  shore  during  the 
recession  of  the  tide,  the  depressions  are  fiUed  up  by 
blown  sand,  and  the  tide,  on  its  return,  flows  over 
a  level  surface,  on  which  it  deposits  a  fresh  layer 
of  silt. 

The  study  of  ichnology  carries  us  back  to  the 
remotest  known  period  of  animal  life  on  the  globe. 
The  deposit  from  which  has  been  obtained  the 
fragment  of  the  oldest  known  trilobite  (Palaeopyge), 
contains  the  borings  of  certain  worms  (fig.  1)  and 


Kg.  1. — Annelid  Borings  (Arenicolites) : 
From  Cambrian  Rocks. 

impressions  of  rain-drops.  In  strata  of  the  same 
period,  but  a  little  later,  series  of  regularly  recurring 
groups  of  markings  are  considered  by  Mr  Salter 
as  having  been  produced  by  the  sharp  claws  of 
Crustacea  in  walking;  while  other  sets  he  refers, 
with  considerable  show  of  probabUity,  to  the  strokes 
of  the  bifurcate  tail  of  an  unknown  crustacean 
as  it  swam  through  shallow  water.  From  the 
American  representatives  of  the  same  rocks  (Pots- 
dam sandstones).  Professor  Owen  has  described  a 
number  of  impressions  made  apparently  by  different 
animals,  to  which  he  has  given  the  generic  name 
of  Protiohnites.    The  slabs  shew  that  the  animals 
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made  at  each  step  14, 16,  or  more  impressions.  They 
were  most  probably  Crustacea,  furnislied  with  three 
or  four  pairs  of  bifurcating  limbs,  like  the  modern 
king-crab.  Similar  impressions  have  been  observed 
in  the  Lower  SUurian  rocks  of  Eskdale  in  Scotland, 
and  have  been  named  P.  Scoticus.  The  tracks  of 
nimierous  annelids  occur  also  in  these  rocks.    They 


Kg.  2. — Nereites  Cambrensis  : 
From  the  Lower  Silurian  Shales  of  Moffat. 

exhibit  the  impressions  of  the  creatures  as  they 
moved  along,  or  sometimes  through,  the  soft  mud, 
and  they  frequently  terminate  in  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  the  form  of  the  worm  itself,  produced 
perhaps  by  the  dead  body,  although  no  trace  of  the 
body  itseli  is  preserved  (fig.  2). 

The  footprints  of  a  small  reptile  had  been  observed 
on  the  sandstone  of  a  quarry  near  Elgin,  which 
most  probably  belongs  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
Measures.  In  1851,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
were  produced  by  a  little  reptile  (Tderpeton  Mlgin- 
ejise),  whose  remains  were  there  found.  And  lately, 
Professor  Huxley  has  referred  a  different  set  of 
impressions  to  his  lately  described  remarkable  fish- 
like reptile,  Stagonolepis. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  our  own  country  and  of 
Germany  have  disclosed  the  footprints  of  different 
reptiles. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  strata  abound  in  foot- 
prints. It  was  the  Permian  or  lower  division  of 
this  series  that  supplied,  in  1828,  the  impressions 
which  gave  the  first  indication  of  animal  life  from 
such  evidences  to  the  mind  of  Dr  Duncan — a  man 
who  deserves  to  be  remembered  less  for  his  works 
in  natural  history,  important  though  they  were,  than 
for  his  eminent  services  to  his  country  as  the  founder 
of  savings-banks.  The  tracks  he  described  occur  on 
the  layers  of  unctuous  clay  which  separate  the  beds 
of  sandstone  in  the  quarries  at  Corncockle,  Dum- 
friesshire ;  they  frequently  are  clear  and  delicate, 
as  at  the  moment  when  they  were  impressed,  and 


Fig.  3. — Footprints  of  a  Tortoise  : 
From  the  Permian  Sandstone  of  Annandale. 

are  repeated  bed  after  bed  on  the  fresh  tablets  as 
they  were  prepared  for  their  reception.  From  their 
number  and  direction,  they  seem  to  be  the  tracks 
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of  animals  passmg  together  across  a  tide-receded 
estuary,  to  some  frequented  groimd  periodically 
sought  for  food  or  pleasure.  No  animal  remains 
whatever  have  been  found  associated  with  them ; 
they  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  forms  of  tortoise. 
The  slab  figured  is  a  portion  of  the  track  prob- 
ably of  a  long-tailed  Chelonian,  with  a  stride  a 
little  over  six  inches.  The  pad  of  the  foot  was  soft 
and  smooth;  the  light  impressions  of  the  fore-foot 
were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  hind-foot,  which 
was  furnished  with  four  claws  (fig.  3).  Sir  William 
Jardine,  on  whose  property  the  Corncockle  quarries 
are,  has  made  these  track's  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
and  elaborate  monograph. 

In  the  Triassio  rocks,  the  well-known  foot-tracks 
of  the  L?,byrinthodon  (q.  v.)  occur. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  birds  are 
the  traces  of  their  feet  in  the  argillaceous  sandstones 
of  Connecticut,  which  are  now  known  to  be  of  the 
Lower  Oolitic  age.  The 
structure  of  the  tridac- 
tyle  feet  which  produced 
these  impressions  exhi-, 
bits  the  regular  progres- 
sion in  the  number  of 
the  toe- joints  from  the 
innermost  to  the  outer- 
most toe  peculiar  to 
bu'ds,  and  they  must  be 
taken  as  evidencing  the 
occurrence  thus  early  of 
the  class,  although  a  con- 
siderable interval  elapses 
before  the  first  true 
fossil  of  a  bird  occurs; 
namely,  the  remarkable 
long-tailed  bird  from  the 
Upper  Oolite  rocks  of 
Solenhofen,  recently  de- 
scribed by  Professor 
Owen.  Immense  tridao- 
tyle  footprints  have  been 
known  for  many  years 
in  rocks  of  Wealden  age 
in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land. At  first,  they  were 
supposed  to  be  birds; 
but  a  more  careful 
examination  has  shewn  them  to  belong  to  reptiles ;  * 
and  the  discovery  in  the  same  strata  of  the  perfect 
foot  of  a.  young  iguanodon,  measuring  21  inches  in 
length,  and  furnished  with  three  toes,  which  would 
form  a  print  precisely  similar  to  the  tracks  so  long 
known,  shews  them  to  have  been  certainly  produced 
by  the  Iguanodon  (q.  v. ). 

ICHTHYGDO'RULITE  (Gr.  fish-spear-stone), 
the  name  given  to  fossil  fish  spines,  that  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  stratified  rocks.  Plagiostomous 
fishes  have  their  dorsal  fin  furnished  in  front  with 
a  strong  bony  spine.  The  fin  is  connected  with  the 
spine,  and  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  its  move- 
ment. It  seems  also  to  be  employed  by  the  fish  as 
a  defence  against  its  larger  foes.  Some  bony  fishes 
have  similar  spines,  as  the  Sticklebacks,  Silurids,  &c. 
The  spines  are  most  frequently  unassociated  with 
any  fish  remains,  having  belonged  to  plagiostomous 
fish,  in  which  the  spine  is  simply  implanted  in  the 
flesh,  and  consequently  would  be  speedily  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  fish  when  it  began  to 
decompose. 

The  earliest  certain  evidence  of  vertebrate  animals 
is  the  spines  of  plagiostomous  cartilaginous  fishes 
which  occur  in  the  bone  bed  of  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
the  uppermost  of  the  Silurian  deposits.  Spines 
belonging  apparently  to  three  species  have  been 
foimd ;  they  are  small,  compressed,  shghtly  curved, 


Fig.  4. — ^Footprints  of  Birds : 

On  the  Oolitic  Sandstones  of 

Connecticut. 
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and  finely  grooved  lengthwise,  and  belong  to  the 
genua  Onohus.  Along  with  them  have  been  found 
petrified  portions  of  tubercular  and  prioldy  sldn,  like 
the  shagreen  of  the  shark. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  supplied  such  a 
variety  of  spines  as  to  have  afforded  the  materials 
for  establishing  fourteen  genera,  and  in  the  Coal 
Measures  they  are  more  numerous,  belonging  to  no 
less  than  tWenty-one  genera. 

ICHTHYO'LOGY  (Gr.  iciith/s,  a  fish;  logos,  a 
discourse),  that  branch  of  natural  history  which 
treats  of  fishes.  Aristotle  is  the  most  ancient  author 
having  any  claim  to  be  noticed  in  a  history  of 
ichthyology,  nor  was  this  science  much  indebted 
to  any  other  of  the  ancients.  In  modem  times,  it 
began  to  be  cultivated,  about  the  middle '  of  the 
16th  c,  by  Belon,  Eondelet,  and  Salviani.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  17th  c,  it  made  great  progress 
through  the  labours  of  Willoughby  and  Kay;  in 
the  18th  c,  through  those  of  Artedi,  Klein,  LinnS, 
Grouow,  Brunich,  Scopoli;  and  Bloch ;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  c.,.  through  those  of  Cuvier  and 
De  la  C€p6de ;  whilst,  more  recently,  Valenciennes, 
Miiller,  Agassiz,  and  Owen  are  eminent  amongst 
many  who  have  prosecuted  the  study  of  ichthyology 
with  ardour  and  success.  The  name  of  Yarrell 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  for  his  work 
on  British  Fishes.  The  earlier  ichthyologists  gene- 
rally included  the  Cetacea  among  fishes.  LinnS 
removed  the  Cetacea  to  their  proper  place.  He  also 
placed  the  Qcirtilaginous  Fishes  with  Reptiles  in  his 
class  Amphibia,  from  which  they  have  since  been. 


by  the  common  consent  of  naturalists,  brought  back 
to  their  place  in  the  class  of  Fishes.  Linul's  system 
of  ichthyology  is  almost  as  artificial  as  his  system 
of  botany.  It  is  founded  on  the  relative  positions 
of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins;  without  reference 
to  any  important  point  of  comparative  anatomy  or 
animal  economy.  Other  ichthyologists,  both  before 
and  since,  have  laboured  to  discover  a  natural 
arrangement,  to  which  the  progress  of  compar- 
ative anatomy  has  greatly  contributed,  although 
success  is  still  confessedly  very  imperfect.  Even  the 
system  of  Agassiz,  founded  on  the  external  covering 
of  fishes,  is  not  wholly  artificial,  and  is  of  very 
convenient  apphcation  to  fossil  ichthyology. 

ICHTHYOSAU'RXTS  (Gr.  fish-reptile),  a 
remarkable  genus  of  reptiles  which  inhabited  the  sea 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Secondary  strata.  Like 
the  modern  Cetacea,  their  structure  was  modified  to 
suit  their  aquatic  life.  The  body  was  shaped  like 
that  of  a  fish,  the  limbs  were  developed  into  paddles, 
and  the  tail,  long  and  lizard-like,  was  furnished,  it 
is  believed,  with  a  fleshy  fin,  as  in  the  dolphin, 
except  that  its  position  was  vertical.  The  head  was 
large,  and  produced  into  a  long  and  pointed  snout, 
resembling  that  of  the  crocodile,  except  that  the 
orbit  was  much  larger,  and  had  the  nostril  placed 
close  to  it,  as  in  the  whale,  and  not  near  the  end  of 
the  snout.  The  jaws  were  furnished  with  a  large 
series  of  powerful  conical  teeth,  lodged  close  together 
in  a  continuous  groove,  in  which  the  divisions  for 
sockets,  which  exist  in  the  crocodile,  were  indi- 
cated by  the  vertical  ridges  on  the  maxillary  bone. 


Ichthyosaurus, 


The  teeth  were  hollow  at  the  root,  sheathing  the 
young  teeth,  which  gradually  absorbed  the  base  oi 
the-  older  ones,  and,  as  they  grew,  pressed  them 
forward,  until  they  finally  displaced  them.  The 
long  and  slender  jaws  were  strengthened  to  resist 
any  sudden  shook  by  being  formed  of  many  thin 
bony  plates,  which  produced  light  and  elastic  as 
well  as  strong  jaws.  The  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  head  was  the  eye,  which  was  not  only  very 
large — in  some  specimens  measuring  13  inches  in 
diameter — but  was  specially  fitted  to  accommodate 
itself  for  vision  in  air  or  water,  as  well  as  for 
speedily  altering  the  focal  distance  while  pursuing 
its  prey.  The  structure,  which  thus  fitted  the  eye 
so  remarkably  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  consists 
of  a  circle  of  13,  or  more  pverlapping  sclerotic  bony 
plates  surrounding  the  pupil,  as  in  birds.  This 
circle  acted  as  a  sort  of ;  self-adjusting  telescope, 
and  accompanied  by  the,  extraordinary  ampunt  of 
light  admitted  by  the  large  pupU,  enabled  the 
ichthyosaurus  to  discover  its  prey  at  great  or  little 
distances  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and, in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  neck  was  so  short  that  the 
body  was  probably  not  in  the  least  constricted 
behind  the  head.  The  backbone  was  fi?h-hke ; 
each  joint  had  both  its  surfaces  hollow,  making  the 
whole  column  very  flexible.  The  small  size  of,  the 
paddles  compared  with  the  body,  and  the  stiffness 
of  the  short  neck,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tail 
must  have  been  an  important  organ   of  motion. 


Professor  Owen  is  satisfied  that  it  was  furnished 
with  a  vertical  tail,  because  the  vertebrae  are 
compressed  vertically,  and  also  because  the  tail  is 
frequently  found  disarticulated  a  short  distance  from 
its  extremity,  as  if  the  weight  of  the  upright  taU 
had  caused  it  to  fall  when  the  animal  had  begun  to 
decompose.  The  fish-like  body,  the  four  paddles, 
and  especially  the  powerful  tail,  would  make  the 
ichthyosauri  active  in  their  movements  ;  and  conse- 
quently, with  their  predaceous  habits,  very  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  other  animals  that  inhabited  with 
them  the  Secondary  seas.  That  their  principal  food 
'Consisted  of  fishes,  is  evident  from  the  masses  of 
broken  bones  and  scales  of  contemporary  fishes  that 
have  been  found  under  their  ribs  in  the  place  where 
the  stomach  of  the  animal  was  situated. 

The  remains  of  ichthyosauri  are  peculiar  to  the 
Secondary  strata,  occurring  in  the  various  members 
of  the  series  from  the  Lower  Lias  to  the  Chalk,  but 
having  their  greatest  development  in  the  Lias  and 
Oohte.  More  than  30  species  have  been  discovered  ; 
they  differ  from,  each  other  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
the  head,  some  having  a  long  and  slender  snout,  like 
the  gavial  of  the  Ganges,  while  others  had  short  and 
broad  heads,  more  like  the  common  crocodile. 

The  great  repository  for  ichthyosaurian  remains 
hitherto  has  been  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis. 

ICHTHYO'SIS,  or  FISH-SKIN  DISEASE,  is 
characterised  by  a  hardened,  thickened,  rough,  and 
almost  horny  state  of  the  cuticle,  which  breaks 


ICICLES— IDEA. 


into  smaU,  irregular,  scale-like  pieces,  wMcli  do  not 
readily  exfoliate,  but  -wMcli,  if  removed,  are  speedily 
reproduced.  The  disease  may  affect  almost  the  whole 
surface,  or  may  be  confined  to  a  single  part ;  and  is 
most  frequently,  but  not  always,  congenital.  It  is 
attended  with  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
the  general  health  is  often  very  good.  The  disease 
is,  however,  extremely  obstinate,  and  when  con- 
genital, may  be  considered  as  incurable. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  or  vapour  bath,  so  as  to  soften  the  thickened 
epidermis  and  to  facilitate  its  removal,  and  friction 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  conjoined 
with  the  bath.  The  employment  of  sulphureous 
baths,  such  as  those  at  Harrogate,  has  occasionally 
been  found  of  temporary  use;  and  the  internal 
administration  of  tar,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.,  sometimes 
gives  rehef. 

I'CICLES,  in  Heraldry,  are  charges  of  the  same 
shape  as  drops  in  the  bearing  called  Guttg  (q.  v.), 
but  reversed.  They  have  also  been  called  Clubs, 
Locks  of  Hair,  and  GuttSs  reversed. 

ICI'LIUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  in  Rome, 
which  produced  some  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  the  plebeian  interest  against  the  patricians.  The 
name  of  one  of  them  is  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  touchiug  incidents  in  the  legendary  history  of 
Rome.    See  Appius  Claudius. 

ICO'D,  or  ICOD  DE  LOS  VINOS,  a  small  town 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Tenerife,  one  of  the 
Canaries  (q.  v.).     Pop.  upwards  of  5000. 

ICOLMKI'LL.    See  Iona. 

ICCNIUM.    See  Kohieh. 

lOO'NOCLASTS  (Gr.  dhon,  image,  and  hlazo, 
I  break),  the  name  used  to  designate  those  in 
the  church,  from  the  8th  v.  downwards,  who  have 
been  opposed  to  the  use  of  sacred  images ; — that 
is,  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  sensible  represen- 
tations of  sacred  objects ; — or  at  least  to  the  paying 
of  religious  honour  or  reverence  to  such  represen- 
tations. The  iconoclast  movement  had  its  com- 
mencement in  the  Eastern  Church.  Opinion  is 
divided  as  to  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  prac- 
tice of  Image-worship  (q.  v.)  in  the  church;  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  it  pre- 
vailed extensively,  especially  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  that  practices  existed  in  some  churches  which 
were  a  source  of  much  susiiicion,  and  even  of  positive 
offence.  Many  bishops  interposed  to  correct  thesfe 
abuses  ;  but  the  iconoclast  movement,  strictly  so 
called,  began  with  the  imperial  edict  issued  in  726 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  III.,  surnamed  the  Isaurian, 
forbidding  the  honours  paid  to  sacred  images,  and 
even  commanding  the  removal  from  the  churches 
of  all  images,  that  of  our  Lord  alone  excepted. 
This  was  followed  by  another  decree  in  730,  which 
prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  as  sinful  and  idola- 
trous, all  acts  of  reverence,  public  or  private,  to 
images,  and  directed  that,  wherever  such  images 
should  be  found,  they  should  forthwith  be  removed 
or  destroyed.  The  attempt  to  enforce  this  decree 
occasioned  great  agitation,  especially  in  the  Greek 
islands  and  in  Italy.  The  popes  Gregory  II.  and 
Gregory  III.  protested  vehemently  against  it,  repu- 
diated the  imputation  of  idolatry,  and  explained  the 
nature  of  the  honours  to  images  for  which  they 
contended.  Leo  persevered,  nevertheless,  in  his 
opposition,  which  was  continued  by  his  successor, 
Constantine,  surnamed  Copronymus.  Under  this 
emperor,  a  council  was  held  in  Constantinople  in 
754,  in  which  the  iconoclast  decrees  were  affirmed 
in  their  fullest  extent  ;  and  Constantine's  son, 
Leo  IV.,  renewed,  on  his  accession  in  773,  the 
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enactments  of  his  predecessors.  Under  the  widow 
of  Leo,  the  Empress  Irene,  a  council  was  held  at 
Nice,  786  (see  Image- wobship),  in  which  these 
proceedings  were  condemned  and  revoked ;  but 
other  succeeding  emperors,  Nicephorus  (802—811), 
Leo  the  Armenian  (813—820),  Michael  the  Stam- 
merer, and  Theophilus,  returned,  with  greater  or  less 
severity,  to  the  pohcy  of  the  iconoclast  emperors. 
As  regards  the  Greek  Church,  the  controversy  may 
be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled  under  the  Em- 
press Theodora  in  a  council  held  at  Constantinople 
in  840,  or  at  least  by  a  subsequent  one  of  870.  The 
modem  usage  of  the  Greek  Church  permits  pictures, 
but  rejects  graven  or  sculptured  representations  of 
sacred  objects.  Except  in  Italy,  the  iconoclast  con- 
troversy created  but  little  sensation  in  the  "Western 
Church  until  the  movement  in  the  timp  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  successors,  which  shall  be  noticed 
under  Image- worship. 

In  the  modern  church,  the  popidar  violences 
directed  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  'and  some 
parts  of  Germany,  against  crucifixes,  images  of 
saints,  and  other  objects  associated  with  what  has 
been  stigmatised  as  the  idolatry  of  Home,  have 
sometimes  been  described  under  the  name  of 
loonoclasm. 

ICY  GAPE,  a  headland  of  Russian  America, 
is  in  the  71st  degree  of  north  latitude,  about  the 
middle  of  that  long  reach  of  the  arctic  coast  between 
Cape  Lisburne  on  the  south-west,  and  Cape  North 
or  Point  Barrow  on  the  north-east.  It  was  discovered 
by  Cook  in  1778,  and  was  his  furthest  point  north 
of  Behring's  Strait. 

I'DA,  a  high  moimtain  range,  in  Asia  Minor, 
extending  from  Phrygia  through  Mysia  into  Troas. 
The  city  of  Troy  was  situated  at  its  base.  It  is 
the  scene  of  many  ancient  legends.  The  southern 
part  of  the  range  was  called  Gargams,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  about  4700  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  there  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  therefore 
was  called  the  Idcean  Mother.  From  Ida  flow 
several  famous  streams,  as  the  Granicus,  Simois, 
and  Scamander. — There  is  another  Ida  in  Crete, 
extending  from  west  to  east,  and  now  called 
PsUoriti.  On  this  Ida,  according  to  an  ancient 
legend,  Zeus  was  educated. 

IDE  {Leuciscus  lAis),  a  fish  of  the  family 
CyprinidcB,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace. 


Ide  [Leuciscus  Idus). 

chub,  &c.  It  is  a  native  of  the  lakes  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  ascending  rivers  in  April  and  May 
to  spawn.  The  ide  is  one  of  those  fishes  which  it 
seems  both  easy  and  desirable  to  introduce  into 
British  waters. 

IDEA.  This  word  has  borne  very  distinct 
meanings  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Down  to 
the  17th  c,  it  had  the  signification  given  to  it  by 
Plato,  and  referred  to.  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  eternal 
forma  existing  in  the  Divine  mind,  according  to 
which  the  world  and  all  sensible  things  were 
framed.     Plato  made  a  grand  distinction  between 
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the  intelligible,  or  what  occupied  the  intellect,  and 
the  sensible;  the  one  represented  the  eternal,  the 
immutable,  and  the  oertam ;  the  other,  the  mutable 
and  fleeting  part  of  the  universe.  The  forms 
preceded  the  matter ;  the  actual  circles  occurring 
m  nature  -were  produced  from  a  pre-existjng  idesu 
circle  holding  a  place  in  the  Divine  intelligence; 
the  actual  men  were  generated  from  an  ideal  man. 
The  word  was  used  m  this  sense  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  philosophy  down  to  the  17th  c,  as  in 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Hooker,  and  Milton.  Thus  in 
Paradise  Lost— 

'  God  saw  his  works  were  good. 
Answering  his  fair  idea.' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  dates  the  change  that  came  over 
the  application  of  the  word  from  the  publication  of 
Descartes's  Discourse  on  Method  in  1637,  remarking, 
however,  that  in  a  treatise  by  David  Buchanan, 
published  at  Paris  the  year  before,  the  new  meaning 
had  been  introduced.  '  The  fortune  of  this  word  is 
curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lofty  contrast  to 
the  unreal  images  of  the  sensible,  it  was  lowered 
by  Descartes,  who  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our 
consciousness  in  general.  When,  after  Gassendi,  the 
school  of  Condillac  had  analysed  our  highest  faculties 
into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  more  deeply 
degraded  from  its  high  original.  Like  a  fallen 
angel,  it  was  relegated  from  the  sphere  of  Divine 
iiitelligence  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense ;  till 
at  last  Ideologie  (more  correctly  Idealogie),  a  word 
which  could  only  properly  suggest  an  d  priori 
scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect, 
has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinc- 
tive of  that  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  the  senses.' — Hamilton's 
Discussions,  p.  70. 

In  speaking  of  the  mental  representation  of  external 
things,  Descartes,  instead  of  employing  the  various 
terms  image,  species,  pJiantasm,  &c.,  which  had  been 
the  words  formerly  in  use  for  that  particular  signifi- 
cation, used  the  word  idea.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  other  philosophers,  as,  for  example,  Locke,  who 
states  that  he  has  adopted  the  word  to  stand  for 
'  whatever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
a  man  thinks.'  Thus  the  mental  impression  that 
we  are  supposed  to  have  when  thinking  of  the  sun 
without  seeing  the  actual  object,  is  called  our  idea 
of  the  sun.  The  idea  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the 
sensation,  or  the  feeling  that  we  have  when  the 
senses  are  engaged  directly  or  immediately  upon 
the  thing  itsefi.  The  sensation  is  what  constitutes 
the  thing,  the  reahty :  the  impression  persisting 
after  the  thing  has  gone,  and  recoverable  by  ment^ 
causes  without  the  original,  is  the  idea.  Although 
,  the  word  in  this  application  may  be  so  guarded  as 
to  lead  to  no  bad  consequences,  Dr  Reid  was  of 
opinion  that  it  gave  countenance  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  new  and  fictitious  element  in  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  Thfg,  however,  raises  the  great  question 
of  metaphysics — ^namely,  the  exact  nature  of  our 
knowledge  of  an  external  world.  See  PEECEPTloiir. 
It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  idea, 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  its  application, 
there  is  a  danger  of  its  not  conveying  a  definite 
signification.  We  need  a  general  word  to  express 
the  contrast  to  sensation,  or  to  actuality ;  and  no 
better  term  has  yet  been  found  than  idea,  being 
what  is  common  to  memory  and  to  imagination, 
and  expressing ,  the  mind  as  not  under  the  present 
impression  of  real  objects,  but  as,  by  its  own  tenacity 
and  associating  powers,  having  those  objects  to  all 
practical  ends  before  its  view.  Thus,  all  our 
sensations,,  whether  of  sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste, 
or  smdl,  and  aU  the  feelings  that  we  have  in  the 


exercise  of  our  moving  energies,  become  transformed 
into  ideas  when,  without  the  real  presence  of  the 
original  agency,  we  can  deal  with  them  in  the  way 
of  pursuit  or  avoidance,  or  can  discriminate  and 
compare  them,  nearly  as  if  in  their  first  condition  as 
sensation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Logic  (i.  126),  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  employing 
the  word,  but  other  writers  on  mental  philosophy 
have  freely  adopted  it  in  the  above  acceptailon. 
See  also  Generalisation  and  Imagination. 

IDELBR,  Christian  Ludwig,  an  eminent  astro- 
nomer and  chronolOgist,  was  bom  21st  September 
1766,  at  Gross-Brese  near  Perleberg  in  Prussia,  and, 
after  holding  various  offices,  received  a  professorship 
at  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1821.  He  died  August 
10,  1846.  I.'s  most  important  works  are,  Ilistorische 
Untersuchwngen  iiber  die  Astronomischen  Beobachtun- 
gen  der  Alien  (Leip.  1806) ;  Untersuchung  ilber  den 
Uraprung  und  die  Bedeutung  der  Sternnamen  (BeHin, 
1809) ;  ffandbuch  der  Mathematiscken  und  Techni- 
schen  Ohronologie  (2  vols.  Berlin,  1825 — 1826),  the 
last  of  which  was  the  first  work  that  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  reckoning  of  time  among  the 
ancients ;  and  Die  Zeitrechnung  der  Ghinesen  (Ber- 
lin, 1839). 

I'DBM  SCNANS,  a  term  sometimes  used  in 
English  law,  where  a  mistake  as  to  a  surname  is 
made  in  a  legal  document,  to  denote  that  the  name 
used  by  mistake  was  of  a  similar  sound,  in  which 
case  the  mistake  is  generally  treated  as  immaterial. 

IDB'WTITY  of  person  in  point  of  law  must  often 
be  proved  in  legal  proceedings,  as  in  proving  a  mar- 
riage, proving  a  pedigree,  proving  a  thief,  &c.  The 
usual  proof  is  the  oath  of  some  one  who  knew  or  was 
cognizant  of  the  facts  at  both  the  times  referred  to. 
A  favourite  defence  of  thieves  and  persons  accused 
of  crime  is,  that  it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  in 
which  case  the  prisoner  must  generally  establish  an 
alibi — i.  e.,  that  he  was  in  some  other  place  at  the 
time  in  question. 

IDENTITY,  CONTRADICTION,  and 
EXCLUDED  MIDDLE.  It  has  been  common 
to  look  upon  some  truths  as  necessary,  in  opposition 
to  others  that,  although  certain  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  are  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  Thus, 
it  is  considered  a  necessary  truth,  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space ;  that  the  less  cannot 
include  the  greater ;  that  a  man  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  gold  should  be  yellow,  or  water 
transparent :  these  facts,  we  conceive,  might  have 
been  otherwise  arranged.  There  has  been  much 
controversy  as  to  this  character  of  necessity  that 
distinguishes  some  of  our  beliefs  from  others.  See 
Necessity.  The  schoolmen  laid  down  three  prin- 
ciples, involving  what  they  considered  the  widest 
generalisations  of  our  necessary  beliefs:  these  are 
the  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded 
Middle. 

The  law  of  Identity  is  expressed  thus :  '  Whatever 
is,  is ; '  a  proposition  justly  considered  as  irresistible. 
If  any  objection  Hes  agamst.it,  it  is,  that  nothing 
appears  to  be  got  by  affirming  it.  When  we  say 
that '  Water  freezes  at  32°,'  there  is  a  piece  of  new 
information  conveyed;  by  merely  knowing  water 
in  its  liquid  state,  we  should  not  know  that  at 
32°  it  became  solid;  the  affirmation  is  something 
real.  But  when  we  say  that  'Water  is  water,' 
there  is  the  form  of  information,  but  nothing  is  con- 
veyed ;  the  proposition  belongs  to  the  class  termed 
'identical.'  We  merely  re-affirm  what  is  already 
affirmed.  The  law  of  identity  can  only  mean  that 
we  are  to  adhere  to  the  meaning  of  a  word  as 
once  given ;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  be  consistent 
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in  the  use  of  terms.     It  is  a  law,  not  of  things,  but 
of  the  employment  of  language  to  denote  things. 

The  law  of  Contradiction  is,  that  '  the  same  attri- 
bute cannot  be  both  affirmed  and  denied  of  the 
same  subject ; '  or  that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  two  affirma- 
tions that  contradict  each  other  cannot  be  both 
true.  "We  cannot  say  both  that  the  '  Sun  has  risen,' 
and  the  '  Sun  has  not  risen ; '  '  Gold  is  heavy,'  and 
'  Gold  is  not  heavy.'  Here,  also,  one  might  suggest 
the  remark,  that  the  proposition  is  an  identical 
one ;  for  the  use  of  the  word  '  not '  can  only  mean 
that  the  proposition  to  which  it  is  coupled  cannot 
be  held  along  with  the  proposition  to  which  it  is 
not  coupled.  That  if  the  affirmative  be  true  the 
negative  must  be  false,  and  if  the  negative  be  true 
the  affirmative  must  be  false,  are  but  the  same 
thing  dififerently  expressed.  The  word  '  not '  is  an 
abbreviation  for  what  would  otherwise  be  a  more 
roundabout  expression.  Instead  of  saying :  '  I  dis- 
believe, and  deny  that  gold  is  white,'  we  say :  '  Gold 
is  not  white.'  So  far,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
contradiction,  like  that  of  identity,  is  not  a  law  of 
things,  but  of  the  use  of  language ;  implying  simply, 
that  when  we  have  affirmed  a  fact  in  one  form  of 
words,  we  must,  in  varying  our  terms,  adhere  to 
the  same  affirmation. 

But  this  remark  does  not  exhaust  the  scope  of 
the  principle.  It  has  already  been  observed  (see 
Conditioned),  that  our  knowledge  can  never  be 
confined  to  one  absolute  property ;  in  other  words, 
to  know  a  thing,  we  must  know  something  different 
from  it.  We  cannot  even  be  conscious  of  one 
unvarying  impression ;  animals  that  live  in  total 
darkness  are  not  conscious  of  the  darkness,  they 
would  become  so  only  in  passing  into  light.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  mention- 
ing a  single  property,  and  leaving  out  of  account 
the  related  fact  but  for  which  the  first  would  have 
no  existence ;  we  may  talk  of  light  without  alluding 
to  darkness.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the 
alternative  circumstance,  for  the  time  suppressed, 
is  a  real  part  of  the  case ;  and  there  are  many  occa- 
sions, when  our  meaning  cannot  be  fnlly  imparted 
without  actually  quoting  the  alternative  ;  and  to  be 
logically  or  formally  complete,  we  ought  at  aU  times 
to  state  the  two. 

There  are  many  qualities  the  very  mention  of 
which  brings  vividly  before  the  mind  an  opposed 
couple ;  as,  up,  down ;  straight,  crooked ;  desire, 
aversion ;  &c.  But  beyond  these  cases,  it  is  a  tenable 
assertion  that  every  fact  or  property  recognised  by 
the  human  mind  must  be  recognised  with  relation  to 
some  other  fact  or  property,  its  contrast  or  opposite, 
but  for  which  as  an  alternative,  the  mind  would 
not  have  that  opportunity  of  transition  essential  to 
consciousness  itself.  Take  redness,  which  does  not 
suggest  to  the  mind  an  opposite  in  the  same  mani- 
fest form  as  in  the  above  instances.  If  all  light 
were  red,  there  would  be  no  designation  of  redness  ; 
the  only  terms  would  be  light  and  dark.  But  as 
there  are  varieties  of  light,  that  is,  as  we  expe- 
rience mental  shocks  or  impressions  by  transitions 
occurring  under  the  luminous  agency,  we  are  made 
alive  to  subordinate  differences,  which  we  mark  as 
so  many  distinct  properties.  When  white  and  red 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  succession,  there  is 
imparted  a  shock  of  difference,  developing  an  item 
of  knowledge,  which,  to  be  fully  expressed,  woidd  be 
'  white-red.'  White  would  then  mean  the  opposite 
of  red,  and  red  the  opposite  of  white ;  to  the  affir- 
mation, '  Snow  is  white,'  there  would  correspond  as 
an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  the  same  fact, 
'  Snow  is  not  red.'  But  as  there  are  a  great  many 
transitions  of  colour  that  make  the  mind  sensible 
to  difference,  the  mention  of  one  colour  is  attended 
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with,  not  one  simple  denial,  but  many  denials. 
We  have  red-green,  red-yellow,  red-blue,  &o. ;  and, 
moreover,  when  these  couples  pass  in  succession 
before  the  view,  we  are  further  struck  with  the 
fact  of  agreement  in  the  common  effect  '  redness.' 
Thus,  the  fact  or  property,  'redness,'  is  the  name 
for  the  common  element  in  certain  couples,  which 
element  it  affirms,  while  denying  in  each  case  the 
contrasting  element ;  it  is  not- white,  not-green,  not- 
yellow,  not-blue,  and  not  every  other  colour,  which 
placed  side  by  side  with  it  made  the  mind  alive  to 
difference.  When,  by  differences  and  agreements 
as  now  described,  a  class  of  colours  is  constituted, 
the  mention  of  one  is  the  denial  of  every  other 
member  of  the  class;  and  the  denial  of  one  is 
the  mention  of  some  other  or  others,  provided  we 
are  keeping  our  attention  confined  to  that  class. 
Professor  de  Morgan  has  introduced  into  logic  the 
phrase  '  universe  of  the  proposition,'  to  intimate  the 
class  of  objects  implied  when  an  affirmation,  with 
its  corresponding  denial,  is  given  forth.  Thus, '  Such 
a  thing  is  red,' ,  implies  as  the  universe  of  the  pro- 
position the  class  of  colours ;  '  A  rose  smells  sweet ' 
is  in  the  universe  '  odours.' 

Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  principle,  and  also  to  shew 
that,  in  the  case  of  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  the 
meaning  of  >■■  positive  term,  the  proper  remedy  is 
to  demand  an  explicit  statement  of  the  quality,  or 
qualities,  denied.  Thus,  if  a  thing  is  spoken  of  as 
'  beautiful,'  which  contrast  is  intended  ?  for  there 
are  several  implied  in  the  name.  Is  it  '  beautiful, 
not  ugly  or  deformed,'  'not  indifferent  or  insipid,' 
'not  sublime?'  &c.  The  important  function  of 
defining  terms  is  thus,  in  the  last  resort,  to  bring 
into  open  statement,  what  is  usually  left  in  the  form 
of  a  tacit  understanding,  the  denial  corresponding 
to  each  affirmation.     See  also  Conditioned. 

The  principle  of  Excluded  Middle  is  another  form 
of  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  implying  the  same 
general  fact,  and  resting  on  the  same  foundation. 
It  is,  that  of  two  contradictories,  both  cannot  be 
false,  or  one  must  be  true.  Any  given  assertion 
must  be  either  true  or  false ;  either  the  affirmative 
is  true,  or  otherwise  the  negative  is  true,  which 
means  that  the  affirmative  is  false.  '  This  house  is 
either  mine  or  not  mine  ; '  '  Gold  is  yellow,  gold  is 
not  yellow,'  cannot  be  both  false,  one  must  be  true. 
There  is  no  middle  course  in  such  an  alternative. 
But  on  examination,  it  will  appear  that  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  hold  in  the  same  imqualified  sense 
as  the  imnciple  of  contradiction ;  for  the  attribute 
affirmed  or  denied  must  be  something  intelligible 
and  definite,  as  well  as  relevant  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  We  often  say  such  a  thing  is  neither  big 
nor  little,  implying  that  there  is  a  certain  mean 
point  that  excludes  the  extremes,  and  yet  those  two 
terms  are  the  negative  of  each  other.  In  a  word, 
it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  principle  that 
the  universe  of  the  proposition  should  be  distinctly 
understood  and  kept  in  view.  If  we  say  'this  is 
either  red  or  not  red,'  the  alternative  is  indisputable 
within  the  universe  'colour,'  but  not  otherwise; 
the  taste  of  an  orange  is  neither  red  nor  not  red  : 
if  we  jump  over  the  boundaries  of  the  class,  the 
principle  no  longer  holds  good. 

The  three  principles  of  Identity,  Contradiction, 
and  Excluded  Middle,  are  usually  talked  of  as 
necessities  of  the  human  mind,  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  But  we  have  just  seen  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Excluded  Middle,  there  are  possible  evasions ; 
and  even  the  principle  of  contradiction  itself  is 
flatly  met  by  Hagel,  who  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim 
of  his  philosophy  that  'being'  and  'not  being'  are 
the  same,  and  deduces  important  inferences  there- 
from.   AU  this  should  make  us  cautious  in  declaring 
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any  formula  or  any  doctrine  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, or  imperative  on  the  human  mind. 

IDES.    See  Calends. 

I'DIOCY  is  the  non-development  of  the  mental 
faculties.  A  dement  is  deprived  of  powers  which 
he  once  possessed;  an  idiot  never,  or  only  imper- 
fectly, possesses  such  powers.  In  certain  oases,  the 
human  form  appears  scarcely  to  be  animated  by 
intelligence  at  all ;  it  is  a  senseless,  motionless  mass, 
to  which  the  special  senses  impart  no  intimation  of 
an  external  world,  and  from  which  there  emanate 
no  manifestations  of  human  love  or  passion,  or 
perception.  The  degrees  of  deprivation  are,  how- 
ever, very  numerous  and  sharply  defined,  so  as  to 
suggest  different  modes  of  management  and  training, 
and  different  degrees  of  moral  responsibility  in  the 
individuals.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  vast 
majority  of  idiots  may  be  held  to  be  diininutive 
stature,  grotescLue  appearance,  inactivity,  uncleanly 
habits,  gluttony,  obtuse  or  acute  aensibilit  jr,  inability 
to  regulate  movements,  to  articulate,  to  count, 
degradation  of  propensities,  and  helplessness.  The 
various  degrees  of  their  dependence  upon  others  has 
been  estimated  thus:  of  574 — 53  were  as  helpless 
as  infants ;  74  as  children  Of  two  years  old ;  94  as 
children  of  seven  years  old;  138  could  engage  in 
simple  work  with  some  small  profit,  if  carefully 
watched  and  directed ;  179  could  nearly  earn  their 
bread;  and  36  could,  under  due  discipline,  maia- 
tain  themselves.  In  this  caloiUation,  imbeciles  are 
included.  The  arrestment  of  the  evolution  of 
intelligence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  commence  and 
be  consummated  previous  to  birth,  in  consequence  of 
moral  impressions  or  accidents  or  diseases  on  the 
part  of  the  motheir;  during  infancy,  from  defective 
nutrition  or  iujudicioiis  management ;  and  during 
childhood  up  to  puberty,'  from  scrofula,  rickets, 
hydrocephalus,  and  from  unwise  interference  with 
the  faculties  in  process  of  growth.  A  large  number 
of  idiots  are  riiicrocephalous,  or  present  heads  of 
very  small  dimensions ;  and  though  they  decay  and 
die  at  an  early  age,  they  are  apparently  healthy. 
But  a  much  larger  number  are  not  merely  examples 
of  imperfect  growth;  they  labour  under  positive 
disease  and  degeneration,  and  present  symptoms 
either  of  constitutibiial  taint,  or  of  those  specific 
affections,  such  as  convulsions  and  paralysis,  as  are 
referred  to  the  nervous  structure. 

The  ameliorations  which  occasionally  take  place 
imder  judicious  treatment,  and  the  educabihty  of  a 
few  individuals  within  a  certain  range,  have  sug- 
gested to  physicians  and  philanthropists  the  pro- 
priety of  attempting  to  rouse,  direct,  a,nd  apply  such 
powers  as  may  exist.  The  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  fully  carried  out,  but  a  magnificent  training 
institution  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
at  Earlswood,  Eeigate;  a  srhaHer  well-conducted 
school  exists  at  Baldovan,  in  Forfarshire;'  and 
another,  which  is  intended','  and  deserves  to  be  a 
national  establishment  for  Scotland,  is  now  erecting 
at  Larbert. — Seguin,  Traitement  Moral,  Sic,  des 
Idiots;  Art.  '  Ididtisme,'  Diet  de  MSdecike;  Abbots, 
Handbook  of  Idiocy;  Buckminster  Brown,  Treatment 
and  Cure  of  Cretins  arid  Idiots. 

IDIOSY'NCRASY,  (Gr.,  a  peculiar  tempera- 
ment), the  name  given  to  any  jConstitutional-  pecu- 
liarity. Thus,  there  are  persons  who  have  a  great 
disUke  to  particular  kinds  of  food,  smells,  sounds, 
&,o.,  which  to  most  persons  are  agi;eeable ;  and, 
on,  the  other  hand,  a  desire  is:  sometimes  mani- 
fested for  things  generally  dishked.  In  particidar 
individuals,  again,  an  eruption  of ,  the  skin  wiU;  be 
caused  by  eating  strawberries,  or  swooning  by,  the 
smell  of  a  rose,  and  that  quite  unconnected  with 
any  liking  or  disliking ;  and  such  effects  are  pro- 
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duoed  when  the  person  is  unaware  of  the  cause. 
Idiosyncrasies  also  occur,  in  consequence  of  which 
certam  medicines  become  inoperative,  or  certain 
poisons  harmless.  Idiosyncrasies  are  either  perina- 
nent  or  temporary,  sometimes  arising  from  mere 
morbid  conditions,  and  disappearing  along  with 
them. — The  term  is  also  employed  to  aenote ,mmtai, 
as  well  as  physical  pecuharities. , 

I'DOCRASE.    See  Vesuviak 

IDOL  (Gr.  eidolon,  an  image),  IDO'LATRY 
(worship  \latreia]  of  images).  By  the  name  idol 
is  meant  an  image  intended  to  represent  a  divinity, 
and  to  be ,  adored  as  such.  The  act  of  worshipping 
such  an  object  as  a  divinity  is  called  idolatry. 
Although  the  first .  principles  of  reason  suggest 
to  man^  mind  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being,  the 
source  of  all  existing  things,  and  the  origin  of  aU 
good  (see  God),  yet  the  very  earliest  nistorical 
records,  sacred  and  profane,  teem,  with  evidences  of 
the  errors  into  which  men  quickly  fell  through  ignor- 
ance and  passion,  changing  '  the  glory  of  the  uncor- 
ruptible God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creep- 
ing things,'  (Rom.  i.  23).  To  these  images,  as  well 
as  to  the  images  of  inanimate  objects,  or  of  the  ideal 
powers  or  forces  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  such 
objects ; — as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  air,  water, 
fire,  and  other  natural  elements — divine  honours 
were  paid  by  most  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  to  which 
honours  the  name  of  idolatry  has  been  gi  ven.  Hence, 
as  each  of  these  corrupt ,  worships  had  its  own. 
peculiar  symbols,  the  idolatry  of  the  ancient  GPentUe 
religions  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes:  1.  The 
idolatry  of  nature-worship,  which  was  of  two  kinds 
— the  first  of  inorganic  nature,  which  consisted 
chiefly  in  Litholatry;  or  the  worship  of  stones  or 
pillars,  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  xxvi.,  and  in  Num- 
bers, xxxiii.  52 ;  the  second  of  organic  nature,  or  of 
the  powers  of  nature,  as  Dendrolatry,  or  the  worship 
of  trees — -under  which  form  were  symbolised  the 
productive  or  generative  powers  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  most  modern  investigators  of  Phoenician 
antiquities  trace  the  origin,  as  well  of  the  grossly 
immoral  worship  of  the  Ashtaroth  of  the  Phoenicians, 
as  of  the  phaUio  worship,  which  found  its  way 
under  various  forms,  through  all  the  kindred  races, 
both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East.  2.  The  idolatry 
of  animal-worship,  which  we  find  as  well  in  the 
(perhaps  originally  symboUcal)  worship  of  the  sacred 
oxen,  the  crocodiles,  and  serpents  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  in  that  of  the  still  more  degrading 
forms  of  animal  life  which  constituted  the  object 
of  adoration  with  other  nations.  3.  A  higher  form 
of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  among  the  races  of 
Chaldean  origin,  was  AstrolaJbry,  or  star-worship, 
which  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of  Sabceism. 
There  was  one  form  of  Sabaeism  which  cannot 
strictly  be, called  idolatry,  as  it  did  not  involve  the 
use  of  idols,  but  addressed  itself,  directly  either  to 
the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  or  to  the  element 
of  fire,  with  which  they  were  associated.  But  the 
same  object  of  rehgious  worship,  coupled  with  the 
use  of  idolatrous  representations,  is  found  in  the 
worship  of;  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  .Tammuz,  the 
Phcenioian  Adonis  (Ezekigl,,  viii.  14).  4.  The  last 
form  of  idolatry,  and,  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
later  period  of  the  ancient  Gentile  religions,  was 
Anthropolatry,  or  the  worship  of  representations  of 
the  human  form.  It  is  chiefly  familiar  to  us  through 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  it  also 
fpund  a  place  in  most  of  the  other  religious  systems, 
in  some  of  which  the  representations  of  the  human 
form  were  variously  modified,  so  as  to  symbolise 
those  special  attributes  which  formed  the  peculiar 
objects   of  the  worshippers'    adoration.      Of   this 
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there  are  many  examples  in  tlie  mythological  repre- 
sentationa  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Indiana. 
In  the  Egyptian  religion,  indeed,  and  in  the  later 
Grecian,  many  of  the  idols  were  representations  of 
pure  abstractiona,  as  of  certain  faculties  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  of  virtuous  deaires,  or  of  evil  passions. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  among  the  more  culti- 
vated classes,  there  were  individuals  by  whom  these 
abstractions  were  fully  underatood,  and  by  whom 
the  crude  idolatry  of  the  multitude  waa  regarded 
solely  as  a  device  adapted  to  their  more  gross  and 
material  conceptions. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  the  many  safeguards 
by  which  the  belief  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  was 
protected  in  their  rehgious  system,  were  frequently 
seduced  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Gentile 
nationa  among  which  they  were  thrown.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  anomalies  of 
the  history  of  this  aingulaT  people,  that  the  great 
and  radical  purification  of  their  faith  in  the  unity 
of  God  dates  from  their  protracted  Babylonian 
captivity,  from  which  time  it  was  maintained,  not- 
withstanding the  effort  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
introduce  the  Greek  idolatry  (1  Macch.  i.),  down  to 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  idolatry  into  which 
the  Jews  fell  at  different  periods  waa  chiefly  of  the 
first  and  the  third  forms  described  above. 

The  idolatry  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  African 
and  Oceanican  races  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  class 
described  under  the  head  Fbtichism. 

I'DEIA,  a  small  but  important  town  of  Auatria, 
in  the  crownland  of  Carniola,  celebrated  for  ita 
quicksUver  minea  (discovered  in  1497),  is  situated 
in  u.  deep,  caldrou-shaped  valley,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  22  nulea  west-south-west  of  Laibach. 
The  descent  to  the  mines  ia  by  757  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,  and  ia  eaay,  and  free  from  danger.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  Europe.  Upwards  of 
220  tona  of  quicksilver  are  produced  here  annually, 
and  about  60  tons  of  cinnabar  (red  sulphuret 
of  mercury).  Pop.  4500,  about  400  of  whom  are 
regularly  employed  as  miners,  the  others  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  silk  fabrics  and 
bone-lace ;  and  in  distilling  spirits. 

IDTJME'A.    See  Edom. 

IDTTM',  or  IDUNA,  the  name  of  a  goddess  of 
the  northern  mythology.  She  waa  the  daughter  of 
the  dwarf  Svald;  but  being  received  among  the 
^sir,  she  became  the  wife  of  Bragi.  I.  possessed  a 
precious  apple,  by  the  uae  of  wEch  the  goda  pre- 
served their  perpetual  youth.  She  was  carried  off 
by  the  giant  Tlnaasi,  with  the  assistance  of  Loki ; 
but  the  gods  sent  the  latter  after  her,  to  bring  her 
back,  which  he  did,  after  changing  himself  into  a 
falcon,  and  I.  into  a  nut. 

I'DYLL  (Gr.  eidulUon,  Lat.  idyllium,  a  little 
image),  a  term  generally  used  to  designate  a  species 
of  poem  representing  the  simple  aoenea  of  pastoral 
life.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
idyll  is  exclusively  paatoral ;  certainly,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  such  a  notion  in  the  usage  either  of 
the  ancients  or  the  modems.  Of  the  thirty  Eidyllia 
of  Theocritus,  not  more  than  one-half  are  paatoral 
in  their  character.  After  the  uae  made  of  the  word 
by  Tennyson,  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  which  are 
epic  in  their  style  and  treatment,  and  romantic  and 
tragic  in  their  incidents,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
say  what  is  not  an  idyU. 

I'GLAU,  a  very  old  walled  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  province  of  Moravia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Iglawa,  close  to  the  Bohemian  boundary,  49  miles 
west-north-west  of  Briinn.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  of  three  suburbs.  In  the  midat  of  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  town  square,  stands  the  guard- 
house. I.  carries  on  spinning,  dyeing,  and  brewing, 
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as    well    as    extensive    manufactures    of   woollen 

foods  and  of  machinery.    Its  trade,  eapeciaUy  with 
'oland,  is  very  important.     Several  very  productive 
silver-works  are  in  operation  here.    Pop.  18,160. 

IGLOO'LIK,  an  island  of  some  historical  interest, 
lies  near  the  east  end  of  the  Strait  of  the  Eury  and 
Hecla,  in  lat.  69°  21'  N.,  and  long.  81°  53'  W.  It 
was  named  after  an  intelligent  Esquimaux  woman. 
Parry's  guide  and  pilot  on  his  second  voyage ;  and 
here  that  navigator  passed  the  winter  of  1822 — 1823 
from  30th  October  to  12th  August.  During  this 
time,  the  temperature  ranged  between  —  45°  and 
59°  of  E.,  thus  yielding  a  mean  of  7°  above  zero. 

IGNA'TIUS,  St,  Bishop  of  Antiooh  after  69  A.D., 
ia  aaid  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  John,  and  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  apostolical  Fathers.  He  bore 
the  aumame  of  Theoplwros — i  e.,  one  who  carries 
God  [or  as  I.  explained  it,  '  Christ ']  in  his  heart ; 
at,  again,  as  some  (Jerome  amongst  them)  wrongly 
supposed, '  one  who  was  carried  by  God ' — i.  e.,  Christ 
(cf.  Mark,  ix.  36) — whom,  however,  according  to 
St  Chrysostom,  I.  never  saw.  This  legend  that  he 
was  the  little  child  whom  Jesus  set  in  the  midat 
of  his  diaciplea,  may,  however,  like  the  other  tradi- 
tion of  his  relationship  to  St  John,  be  taken  as 
symbolic  of  his  winning,  affectionate  nature.  I.  was 
a  true  shepherd  of  his  people,  one  of  those  meek, 
earnest,  loving  spirits  to  whose  beautiful  unobtrusive 
piety  Christianity  owed  its  first  and  best  triumphs. 
Domitian'a  peraecution  of  the  church  of  Antioch 
proved  him  to  be  no  leas  courageous  than  pious,  and 
when  that  storm  had  passed  over,  ,the  second  and 
fiercer  peraecution  of  Trajan  gratified  I. 'a  wiah  of 
being  sacrificed  for  his  flock.  The  story  of  his  inter- 
view with  Trajan  has  come  down  to  us.  That  strong 
ruler,  full  of  worldly  sagacity,  just  and  virtuous  after 
his  fashion,  could  not  understand  a  mam  so  utterly 
unworldly  aa  Ignatius.  He  contemptnoualy  called 
him  a  Icakodaimon,  or,  aa  we  should  say,  'a  poor 
devil,'  and  in  the  end  condemned  him  '  to  be  led  as 
a  prisoner  to  Home,  there  to  be  made  the  food  of 
wild  beasta  for  the  amuaement  [ad  delectationem]  of 
the  people.'  The  sentence  was  executed  107  A.  D., 
or,  according  to  others,  116  A.D.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome,  his  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  the 
lat  of  February ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  on  the  20th 
December. 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  (a  Litur^,  and  a 
little  work  entitled  DidacM,  quoted  by  Chrysos- 
tom) and  epistles  ascribed  to  him — of  which  fifteen 
(twelve  in  Greek  and  three  in  Latin)  are  now  extant 
— and  some  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  centuries,  and  were  widely  read  in  the  ancient 
church,  has  been  eagerly  discussed  and  much  dis- 
puted since  the  16th  century.  The  common  opinion 
of  scholars  (untU  perhaps  the  last  twenty  years) 
waa  in  favour  of  tie  genuineness  of  seven  of  the 
Greek  epistles,  which  are  extant  in  two  redactions 
of  different  length,  and  in  two  corresponding 
ancient  Latin  translations — those  to  the  Epheaiana, 
Magneaians,  PhUadelphians,  TraUians,  Smyrnsans, 
Komans,  and  to  Polycarp,  his  contemporary;  but 
even  these  were  regarded  as  spurious  by  DaOlg, 
Semler,  Hermann,  Erneati,  and  others,  with  whom 
in  the  main  Neander  concurs.  The  controversy 
received  a  new  impetus  by  the  publication  of 
Bunsen's  Ignatius  und  seine  Zdt  (Hamb.  1847),  in 
which  that  writer  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  three  of  the  seven  epistles,  and  the 
spuriousness  of  the  others ;  his  conclusions  were 
however,  aaaailed  by  the  great  leader  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  F.  C.  Baur,  in  hia  Die  Igna- 
tianisdien  JBriefe  und  ihr  neuestei-  Kritiker  (Tub. 
1848).  The  most  probable  view  of  the  seven 
epistles  is  that  which  conceives  them  to  have   a 
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basis  of  genuineness,  but  to  have  suffered  extensive 
interpolation.  The  reason  why  these  epistles  have 
excited  so  keen  an  interest,  especially  among  eccle- 
siastics, is,  that  the  question  of  church  government 
is  believed  to  hang  very  much  upon  them ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  a  battle-ground  between  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians ;  and  as  they  seem  to  favour  the 
hierarchical  system  of  the  former.  Episcopalians 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  strenuous  in  defence  of  their 
Ignatian  origin,  while  Presbyterians  have  as  warmly 
attacked  it.  The  discovery,  in  an  Egyptian  convent, 
of  a  Syriac  version  of  three  of  the  epistles — those 
to  the  Romans,  the  Ephesians,  and  to  Polycarp 
(published  by  the  Kev.  W.  Cureton,  formerly  of  the 
British  Museum,  under  the  title  of  The  Ancient 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  &c., 
Lond.  1845),  has,  on  account  of  its  possessing  higher 
claims  to  be  considered  genuine  than  any  Greek 
MSS.,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  common 
Greek  text  has  been  very  seriously  tampered  with 
— the  interpolations  consisting  often  of  passages 
enforcing  episcopal  authority,  and  asserting  the 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  best  edition  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  I.  is 
contained  in  the  Paires  Apostolid  of  Cotelerius 
(2d  edit.  Amst.  1724) ;  of  those  commonly  held  to  be 
genuine,  by  Jaoobson  (Oxford,  1838)  j  various  trans- 
lations of  the  seven  epistles  have  been  made  into 
Enghsh — the  best  known  is  that  by  Archbishop 
Wie. 

IGNATIUS'  (St)  BEANS,  the  seeds  of  the 
Ignatia  amara,  formerly  Strychnos  Ignatii,  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Loganiacece,  and  nearly  aUied  to 
that  which  produces  Nux  vomica  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
Cochin-China  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  and  contains 
about  twenty  brownish  seeds,  of  about  the  size  of 
olives,  rounded  on  one  side,  and  somewhat  angular 
on  the  other.  These  seeds  came  into  the  Dutch 
shops  under  their  present  name  about  the  end  of  the 
17th  c,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  the  nux  vomica  of  earlier  writers.  They  contain 
strydmia,  and  their  medicinal  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  max  vomica. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA.    See  Loyola. 

I'GNEOUS  BOOKS  are  those  which  have  been 
produced  from  materials  fused  by  heat.  They  differ 
from  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  their  origin,  struc- 
ture, and  position.  They  invariably  come  from  below 
upwards,  breaking  through  the  older  rocks.  The 
materials  of  sedimentary  strata  are  fragments  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  worn,  by  the  action  of  water, 
either  into  a  fine  mud  or  into  rounded  particles,  of 
greater  or  less  size;  whereas  igneous  rocks  exhibit 
either  a  vitreous  structure,  as  when  they  have  been 
quickly  cooled;  or  a  granular  structure,  composed  of 
more  or  less  minute  crystals,  according  to  the  rate 
of  cooling;  or  a  vesicular  structure,  when  they  have 
been  expanded  by  the  contained  gases,  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  water.  Some  rocks  are 
erroneously  called  igneous,  whose  materials,  though 
originally  obtained  from  volcanoes  or  other  subter- 
ranean source,  have  yet  been  ultimately  arranged  by 
water,  like  the  materials  of  Grahame's  Island  (q.  v.). 
When  this  fact  receives  due  consideration,  many 
igneous  rocks,  whose  position  is  now  a  puzzle,  will 
be  better  understood.  Some  of  the  rocks  composing 
Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  are  undoubtedly  of 
this  character,  and  before  a  right  theory  of  the  hiQ 
can  be  constructed,  these  must  be  separated  from 
the  truly  igneous  rooks.  In  position,  also,  the 
igneous  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sedimentary- 
rocks,  for  they  seldom  occur  regularly  stratified, 
vfith  a  parallel  upper  and  under  surface,  but  are 
generally  local,  thinning  out  into  wedge-shaped  beds, 


or  having  that  irregular  stratification  which  may  be 
seen  in  modem  lava.  They  also  occur  as  upright 
walls  or  dykes,  filling  up  cracks  in  the  sedimentary 
strata. 

The  most  satisfactory  classification  of  the  igneous 
rooks  is  based  upon  their  age.  The  three  obvious 
divisions  thus  established  are  each  characterised  by 
peculiar  mineral  and  structural  differences.  The 
oldest  or  Granitic  series  (q.  v.)  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  Paleozoic  strata,  but  are  sparingly 
found  in  the  Secondary,  and  even  in  the  Tertiary 
formations.  The  special  peculiaritj]  of  the  granitic 
rocks  is  the  great  abimdance  of  silica  contained  in 
them ;  it  forms  not  only  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  constituents  of  the  hornblende  and  felspar, 
but  crystalKses  free  in  the  rock-mass  as  rock  Crystal. 
The  Tiappean  Books  (q.  v.)  are  associated  with  the 
Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  strata,  and  are  composed 
of  crystals  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  varying  in 
their  character  according  to  the  predominance  of  the 
one  or  other  of  these  ingredients.  The  Volcanic 
(q.  V.)  are  the  newest  igneous  rocks ;  they  belong 
to  the  present  period,  or  the  Tertiary  strata.  The 
chemical  ingredients  are  the  same  as  those  that  con- 
stitute the  Trappean  rocks,  but  they  are  somewhat 
differently  built  up,  augite  being  the  peculiar  form 
the  sUicate  of  magnesia  and  Imie  assumes  in  the 
newer  rocks,  while  it  appears  as  hornblende  in  the 
older  or  Trappean  series. 

I'GNIS  FA'TUUS  (Lat.  'vain  or  foolish  fire')  is 
a  luminous  appearance  frequently  seen  in  marshy 
places,  churchyards,  and  over  stagnant  pools,  which 
has  puzzled  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Aristotle. 
It  generally  appears  a  little  after  sunset,  as  a  pale 
bluish-coloured  flame,  varying  in  size  and  shape ; 
sometimes  it  shines  steadily  till  morning,  at  otiier 
times  disappears,  and  reappears  within  about  half- 
hourly  intervals.  It  floats  in  air  at  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  is  sometimes  fixed,  and  sometimes 
travels  with  great  rajiidity.  In  general,  it  recedes 
on  being  approached,  and  vice  vend,  though  several 
successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  light  a 
piece  of  paper  by  it.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  discover  its  cause  ;  but  so  varied  are  its  appear- 
ances, and  so  void  of  any  common  principle,  that 
these  attempts  have  totally  failed.  Of  the  various 
theories  advanced  we  need  mention  only  two.  The 
first  is,  that  the  ignis  fatuus  is  due  to  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  (PH5),  which  possesses  the  power  of 
spontaneous  ignition  on  coming  in  contact  with  dry 
atmospheric  air ;  the  gas  would  be  generated  by  the 
decomposition  of  animal  matter  present  in  a  marshy 
soil.  The  motion  of  the  ignis  fatuus  is  accounted 
for  by  the  flame  being  communicated  along  the  line 
of  a  stream  of  the  gas.  The  second  is,  that  it  is 
due  to  the  combustion  of.  light  carhuretted  hydrogem 
gas  (CjHi),  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  veget- 
able matter;  but  though  this  supposition  satisfac- 
torily accounts  for  many  appearances  connected 
vrith  the  ignis  fatuus,  the  gas  itself  is  not  sponta- 
neously combustible,  and  an  additional  supposition 
requires  to  be  made  to  account  for  its  ignition. 
The  probable  conclusion  is,  that  a  number  of  pheno- 
mena similar  to  the  eye,  but  arising  from  different 
causes,  are  aggregated  under  the  term  ignis  fatuus. 
Tlie  ignis  fatuus,  however,  has  never  been  produced 
artifidally.  Electricity  and  phosphorescence  can 
produce  the  luminous  appearance,  but,  as  far  as 
our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  they  are 
unable  further  to  imitate  it. 

It  is  not  a  common  phenomenon,  many  distin- 
I  guished  naturalists  never  having  seen  it ;  but  it  is 
1  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  north  of  Germany,  the 
swampy  and  moorland  districts  in  the  south  and 
north-west  of  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.    It  is  seen  in  the  above  places  from  the 
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middle  of  autumn  till  tlie  beginning  of  November. 
In  former  times,  the  ignis  fatuus,  under  the  names  of 
Will-o'-the-ioisp,  Jach-a-lantem,  Spwnkie,  &c.,  was  an 
object  of  superstition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  where  it  appears,  and  was  beUeved  to  be 
due  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  attempting  to  lure 
the  traveller  to  his  destruction ;  and,  unfortunately, 
there  are  too  many  instances  on  record  of  travellers 
mistaking  the  ignis  fatuus  for  a  lamp,  and  being 
thus  decoyed  into  marshy  places,  where  they 
perished. 

IGNORA'MUS  (Lat.  we  do  not  know),  the  word 
formerly  written  by  a  grand  jury  on  the  back  of  an 
indictment,  meaning  that  they  rejected  it.  The 
words  now  used  are  'Not  a  true  bill,'  or  'Not 
found.' 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  LAW,  or  IGNOR- 
A'NTIA  JXJ'RIS,  is  held  in  law  to  be  no  excuse  for 
any  breach  of  contract  or  duty,  nor  for  crime  or  other 
offence.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  with 
this  maxim,  otherwise  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  administer  the  law,  for  if  once  a  contrary  maxim 
were  allowed,  it  would  not  only  be  -■  premium  to 
ignorance,  but  would  lead  to  endless  and  abortive 
inquiries  into  the  interior  of  a  man's  mind.  Ignor- 
ance of  a  fact,  however,  is  a  different  thing.  Another 
kindred  maxim  of  the  law  is,  that  every  man  intends 
the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  Thus,  if  he  shoot 
at  or  give  poison  to  a  person,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  intended  to  kill  such  person.  So,  if  he  leave 
a  trap-door  open  in  a  street  or  thoroughfare,  it  is 
held  that  he  intended  people  to  fall  into  it  and  be 
injured.  There  is,  however,  a  doctrine  called  bona 
fides,  which,  in  the  case  of  petty  offences  punishable 
by  justices,  often  tempers  the  strict  and  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  ignorantia  juris  neminem  excusat; 
and  even  in  crimes,  a  judge  always  takes  into 
consideration,  when  passing  judgment,  whether  the 
prisoner  or  defendant  was  an  ignorant  or  intelligent 
person. 

IGNORA'NTINES  (Fr.  Freres  Ignorantins),  a 
religious  congregation  of  men  in  the  Roman  CathoKc 
Church,  associated  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  poor  children  in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  learning. 
It  was  founded  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  c.  (1724),  by  the  Abbg  de  la  Salle,  and  has 
gradually  been  introduced  into  every  Catholic 
country  of  Europe.  In  France,  this  congregation 
shared  at  the  Revolution  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
rehgious  bodies ;  but  the  brethren,  under  the  name 
of  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  were  recalled, 
and  re-estabhshed  under  Napoleon  in  1806.  They 
are  now  exceedingly  numerous  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  many  branches  exist  in  England  and 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  they  possess,  espe- 
cially in  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  large 
educational  establishments ;  and  they  have  published 
for  the  \xse  of  their  schools  a  series  of  school-books, 
which  are  designed  to  combine  with  secular  know- 
ledge information  on  the  subject  of  religion,  specially 
designed  for  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

IGUALA'DA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  modem 
province  of  Barcelona,  and  situated  about  40  miles 
west-north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  a 
rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Noya. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  closely  buUt,  dark,  and 
dirty ;  carries  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  hats  and  firearms,  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade,  and  contains  a  population  of  10,000. 

IGTJA'NA,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  the  type 
of  the  family  Iguanidm,  a,  family  which  contains 
many  genera  and  species,  and  to  which  belong  some 
of  the  largest  saurians  now  existing,  except  those 
of  the  crocodile  family.  Far  larger  saurians  allied 
to  them  existed  in  former  geological  periods.  See 
S16  ' 


lotrANODON.  The  Iguanidm  have  a  lizard-like  form 
and  a  long  tail.  The  tongue  is  thick,  fleshy,  not 
extensile,  and  is  notched  at  the  tip.  They  have 
rows  of  small  teeth  on  the  palate,  and  their  jaw- 
teeth  are  remarkable  both  for  their  form  and  mode 
of  insertion,  not  being  lodged  in  distinct  sockets, 
but  fixed  in  a  kind  of  furrow  along  the  internal 
face  of  the  jaw-bone,  adhering  by  one  side  of  the 
bony  surface  of  the  root.  The  food  of  the  Jgua- 
nidce  consists  chiefly  of  leaves  and  fruits.  They  are 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.     In  the  genus  I.,  the 


Iguana. 

back  exhibits  a  row  of  elevated,  compressed,  pointed 
scales  along  its  whole  length,  and  which  is  continued 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  whilst  under  the 
throat  is  a  great  dewlap-like  pouch.  The  feet  have 
long  toes,  not  webbed,  with  sharp  claws,  wel^ 
adapted  for  climbing  trees,  while  the  compressed 
tail  is  the  organ  of  progression  used  in  swimming. 
The  Common  I.,  or  Guaka,  is  abundant  in  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  parts  of  America,  living  mostly 
among  trees.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five 
feet.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  coloiu-,  mottled 
with  green,  the  tail  ringed  with  brown.  It  is 
esteemed  a  most  delicate  article  of  food,  and  is  used 
by  all  classes  of  persons.  It  is  often  caught  by 
means  of  a  noose  thrown  over  its  head ;  dogs  have 
also  been  trained  to  hunt  it  on  some  of  the  West 
India  keys,  where  it  has  not  opportunity  of  taking 
refuge  in  trees.  The  eggs — which  are  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  but  have  no  hard  shell,  and 
are  laid  in  the  sand — are  also  eaten,  and  are  very 
pleasant.     Other  species   of   I.   and    nearly  allied 

fenera  are  eaten  in  tropical  America,  as  the  Homed 
.  (/.  comuta  or  Meiapoceros   cornutus)  of  Hayti. 
The  true  iguanas  are  all  American. 

IGUA'NODON  (Iguana,  and  Gr.  odous,  tooth),  a 
genus  of  remarkable  gigantic  dinosaurian  reptiles, 
more  abundant  in  the  Wealden  beds  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  any  other  genus  of  associ- 
ated saurians.  Their  singular  structure,  differing  in 
many  important  particulars  from  any  known  reptile, 
long  caused  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their 
tme  position.  Dr  ManteD,  their  original  discoverer, 
and  their  learned  expounder,  first  knew  of  their 
existence  from  some  enormous  bones,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  colossal  size,  he  considered  reptilian. 
A  large  tooth  next  turned  up,  whose  smooth  worn 
crown  attested  its  having  belonged  to  a  herbivorous 
animal.  Numerous  other  specimens  of  teeth  were  in 
progress  of  time  discovered,  and  Dr  Mantell  found 
that  they  corresponded  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  teeth  of  the  small  American  lizard,  the 
iguana,  although  they  exhibited  very  striking  and 
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important  differencea.  Since  tlie  original  discovery 
of  the  teeth,  several  other  portions  of  this  remark- 
able reptile  have  been  found.  The  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  materials  which  have  yet  turned  up  make 
any  estimate  of  the  size  of  this  animal  purely 
hypothetical.  Dr  ManteU's  estimate  is  as  much 
as  70  feet  in  extreme  length,  Tvliile  Professor  Owen 
considers  it  to  have  been  not  over  28  feet. 

The  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  very  remarkable. 
The  fragments  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  shew 
that  the  head  was  produced  into  a  short  snout, 
which  supported  a  nasal  horn.  The  vertebral  column 
was  somewhat  fish-like ;  the  joints  being  slightly 
concave  on  both  surfaces,  yet  it  had  lofty  neural 
arches,  and  the  sacrum  was  composed  of  five  anohy- 
losed  joints,  a  structure  found  in  no  other  reptile. 
The  limbs  were  long  and  strong,  raising  the  body 
some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  largest  femur 
yet  found  measures  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  the  shaft  has  a  circumference  of  twenty-five 
inches.  The  leg  terminated  in  a  three-toed  foot, 
which  produced  the  enormous  tridactyle  impressions 
on  the  argillaceous  Wealden  beds  that  were  for  some 
time  considered  to  be  the  footprints  of  huge  birds. 
The  discovery  by  Professor  Owen  of  aU  the  bones 
of  a  perfect  foot,  however,  conclusively  connects 
these  impressions  with  the  iguauodon.    His  figure, 


1.  Footprint  of  Iguanodon,  from  the  cliff  at  Hastiilgs,  one- 
fiizteenth  natural  size. 

2.  Reduced  track,  exKibiting  the  Arrangement  of  the  Foot- 
prints. 

in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Palteontographical  Society's 
publications,  exhibits  a  foot  21  inches  long  by  9| 
inches  broad,  while  our  figure  is  reduced  from  a 
footprint  24  inches  long. 

The  teeth  of  the  iguauodon,  while  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  iguana,  were  much  more 
complicated  both  in ,  external  form  and  internal 
structure  than  in  any  other  known  reptile.  In  all 
other  known  reptiles,  the  vertically  flat  teeth  are 
always  sharp-edged,  and  fitted  only  to  cut  off  the 
plants  on  which  they  feed,  but  the  worn  crowns  in 
this  animal  shew  that  the  iguanodon  thoroughly 
triturated  its  food  before  swa,llowing  it. 

IHEB,  JoHAN,  ap  eminent  Swedish  scholar  of 
Scottish  extraction,  was  bom  at  Lund  in  1707,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  where  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  carried  off  the 
highest  honours.  ■  He  subsequently  travelled  in 
France  and  England,  was  appointed  under-librarian 
■to  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  on  his  return  to  Sweden, 
and  rose  through  a  variety  of  ofiioes  to  be  professor 
of  belles-lettres  and  fpoHtical  economy  (1748).  He 
died  in  1780.  L's  principal  work  is  his  Olossarium 
Suiogothicum  (1769),  a^  work  of  great  talent  and 
lerudition,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 


of  Swedish  philology.  It  was  got  up  at  the  cost  of 
the  state,  which  gave  I.  10,000  dollars  to  execute  it. 
His  numerous  academical  disputations,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  450,  are  still  valuable,  especially 
those  on  the  Moeso- Gothic  version  of  the  Gospels 
by  XJlfilas. 

IKUPA,  the  principal  river  of  Madagascar  (q.v.). 

I'LCHESTER,  a  small  and  decayed  town  of 
England,  in  the  ooimty  of  Somerset,  is  situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Yeo  or  Ivel — from  which  it 
derives  its  name — 33  miles  south-south-west  of  Bath, 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  an 
ancient  structure  surmounted  by  a  low  octagonal 
tower,  and  the  coimty  jail.  I.,  supposed  to  be  the 
Ischalis  of  Ptolemy,  was  the  principal  station  of  the 
Komans  in  this  region,  and  was  fortified  by  them 
with  a  strong  wall  and.  ditch,  both  stiU  traceable. 
Numerous  Koman  remains  have  been  found  here. 
I.  is  the  birthplace  of  Roger  Bacon.    Pop.  (1861)  781. 

ILE-DB-FEANCE,  one  of  the  old  provinces  of 
France,  having  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  now  mostly 
comprised  in  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine-et- 
Oise,  and  Oise.  Dmring  the  last  century  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  He-de-F.  was  possessed 
by  a  race  of  powerful  nobles,  who  latterly  took  the 
title  of  Dukes  of  France.  One  of  the  most  able  of 
these  was  Hugo  or  Hugues,  surnamed  Le  Blanc,  or 
Le  Grand,  who,  for  20  years  previous  to  his  death 
(956),  virtually  wielded  the  sovereign  power  tmder 
the  Carlovingian  kings  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire.  His 
son,  Hugo  Capet,  eventually  became  the  actual 
sovereign.    See  Capetian  Dynasty. 

I'LBTZK,  or  ILETZK  AIA  ZASHCHITA,  a  smalt 
town  and  fort  in  Eastern  Russia,  on  the  border  of 
the  Kirghiz  territory  (government  of  Orenburg), 
situated  on  the  river  Ilek,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ural,  in  lat.  51°  9'  N.,  long.  54°  59'  E.  The  town 
was  founded  by  Cossack  emigrants  in  1737,  and  now 
contains  a  population  of  2424  inhabitants.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  quarries  of  rock-salt,  the  richest 
in  Russia.  The  salt-beds  of  I.  were  formerly  worked 
by  the  native  Bashkirs,  but  since  1754,  both  the 
extraction  and  sale  of  the  salt  are  monopolised  by 
the  government,  and  are  the  source  of  considerable 
revenue.  All  the  country  round  I.,  especially  along 
the  river  Solianka,  is  one  continual  layer  of  salt, 
covered  with  a  sandy  or  clayey  alluvioh,  3^  to  4J 
feet  thick.  The  thickness  of  the  salt  bed  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  ascertained,  notwithstanding  many 
investigations,  from  Pallas  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  I.  salt  is  considered  the  best  in  Russia.  On  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  cubic  blocks  of  salt  are  found, 
pure  and  transparent  like  crystal,  and  weighing 
from  3  to  ,30  lbs.  each.  Various  small  articles  are 
manufactured  out  of  such  blocks,  and  the  comanon 
people  ascribe  to  them  a  healing  virtue  in  ophthalmic 
disease.  The  quantity  of  salt  worked  in  1859  was 
4354  tons ;  in  1856,  it  was  above  14,000  tons. 

I'LEUM.    See  Digestion,  Organs  or. 

I'LEUS,  or  ILIAC  PASSION,  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  distinct  disease,  but  is  in 
reality  the  closing  stage  of  the  severest  forms  of 
enteritis,  or  of  colic,'  and  is  often  connected  with 
some  irremovable  mechanical  obstruction.  It  may 
indeed  occur  in  any  case  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  cannot  find  their  way  onwards.  The 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine  is  inverted ;  there 
is  intense  vomiting,  and  even  feculent  matter  is 
discharged,  by  the  mouth.  Desperate  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is,  his  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless ;  but  as  recovery,  when  it  occurs,  is  due 
rather;  to  nature  than  to  art,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  treatment. 
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I'LEX,  a  tree  often  named  in  the  Latin  classioa, 
the  Evergreen  Oak  or  Holm  Oak  {Quercus  Ilex). 
See  Oak.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  the  north  of  Africa,  often  attaining 
large  dimensions,  as  it  sometimes  does  where  planted 
in  Britain.  It  grows  in  general  singly  or  in  smaU 
groups,  and  loves  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Its  leaves 
are  ovate-ohlong,  acute,  leathery,  hoary  beneath ; 
but  they  vary  much  in  some  respects,  from  the  size 
of  a  sloe-leaf  to  that  of  a  beech,  and  from  being  very 
spiny  at  the  edge  to  perfect  evenness.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  tree,  and  has  not  been  so  much  planted 
in  Britain  as  it  deserves.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  tough,  durable,  and  useful,  particularly  for 
axles,  pulleys,  screws,  and  whatever  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  much  friction.  The  acorns  are  of  various 
quality,  sometimes  bitter,  and  sometimes  sweet  and 
eatable. — In  modern  botany,  Ilex  is  the  generic  name 
of  the  Holly  (q.  v.). 

rLFRACOMBE,  a  small  market-town,  seaport, 
and  watering-place  of  England,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  coimty  of  Devon,  is  finely  situated  amid 
picturesque  irregular  lulls,  on  a  cove  or  inlet  of 
the  Bristol  Channel,  11  miles  north-north-west  of 
Barnstaple.  The  harboiur  is  formed  by  ramparts 
of  rock,  and  furnished  with  a  light-house,  and  a  pier 
850  feet  in  length.  The  bathing  establishment  is  a 
Doric  building,  erected  here  in  1836,  and  supplied 
with  sea- water  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  tunnel. 
The  town  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  its  wealthier 
residents  and  its  summer  visitors;  but  an  active 
fishery  and  coasting-trade  are  also  carried  on. 
Pop.  (1861)  3034. 

I'LIAO  A'ETERIES.  The  Aorta  (q.  v.)  divides 
at  its  lowest  point — which  is  usually  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra — into  the 
two  common  iliac  arteries,  which  pass  downwards 
and  outwards  on  each  side  to  the  margin  of  the 
pelvis  for  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  then 
divide  into  the  external  and  internal  iliac  artery 
of  either  side.  The  external  iliac  passes  obhquely 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the  femoral  arch,  when 
it  enters  the  thigh,  and  becomes  the  femoral  artery. 
The  internal  iliac  is  a  short  vessel,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  which  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  trunk.  The  anterior  trunk  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  supply  the  bladder,  the 
rectum,  the  generative  organs,  and  muscles  both 
within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis,  with  arterial 
blood;  while  the  branches  of  the  posterior  trunk 
mainly  supply  muscles  within  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis.  The  importance  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  in  uterine  life  is 
noticed  iu  the  article  Ecbtus. 

ILI'SSTJS.   See  Athens,  and  Attica. 
I'LIUM.    See  Pelvis. 
ILIUM.    See  Tboy. 

I'LKESTON,  a  thriving  market- town  of  England, 
in  the -county  of  Derby,  and  situated  ten  miles  north- 
east of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  an  eminence  in 
the  valley  of  the  Erewash.  Manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  lace  are  here  carried  on,  and  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  works 
of  the  vicinity.    Pop.  (1861)  upwards  of  8000. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE,  a  maritime  department  in 
the  north-west  of  France,  formed  out  of  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  of  Bretagne,  is  quadrangular  in 
shape,  and  lies  between  the  EngKsh  Channel  and  the 
department  of  Loire-InfSrieure.  Axea,  2573  square 
miles,  or  1,646,670  square  acres,  of  which  1,016,580 
acres  are  arable  land;  pop.  (1862)  584,930.  It  is 
watered  chiefly  by  the  rivers  from  which  it  derives 
its  name — ^the  Vilaine,  and  its  tributary,  the  lUe. 
The  usual  grain-crops  are  raised  in  sufficient  quan- 


tity to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  extensively  produced,  and  the  eider  of 
this  district  is  esteemed  the  best  produced  in  the 
country.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  iron 
mines  are  worked,  and  great  varieties  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  six  arrondissements — Rennes, 
Pougferes,  Montfort,  St  Malo,  Vitrg,  and  Redon. 
Rennes  is  the  capital,  and  St  Malo  the  principal 


ILLEGI'TIMACY.   SeeLEGimiAcy;  Bastabds. 

ILLI'CIXJM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Magnoliaceoe,  having  flowers  with  three  or  six  petal- 
Uke  sepals,  numerous  petals  arranged  in  several 
rows,  and  numerous  stamens  and  pistils;  the  cap- 
sules arranged  in  a  star-like  form,  opening  upwards, 
and  each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  species  are 
few,  but  very  widely  distributed.  The  most  import- 
ant is  /.  anUatum,  the  fruit  of  which  is  known  as 
Star  Anise,  or  Chinese  Anise.  See  Anise.  This  tree 
is  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Japanese, 
and  is  planted  near  their  temples,  as  their  gods 
are  supposed  to  dehght  in  it. — Among  the  other 
species  is  I.  Floridanum,  a  shrub  with  fine  jiendent 
clusters  of  dark  purple  flowers,  native  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  of  which  the  leaves  are  very  fragrant,  the 
capsules  also  smelling  of  anise,  though  more  faintly 
than  those  of  the  Chinese  tree.  Similar  in  fragrance 
is  /.  parviflorum,  another  Floridian  species. 

ILLIMA'N'I,  one  of  the  principal  mountains  of 
the  Bolivian  Andes.    See  Andes. 

ILLINOI'S,  a  river  of  North  America,  is  formed 
in  the  north-east  portion  of  the  state  of  Illinois  by 
the  union  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines,  flows 
south-west,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  20  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  500  miles  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  245  miles.  It  is  broad,  deep, 
and  sluggish,  and  widens  occasionally  into  lake-like 
expanses.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
extending  from  36°  56'  to  42°  30' N.  lat.,  and  87°  35' 
to  91°  40'  W.  long.,  being  388  miles  long,  and  212 
wide ;  containing  an  area  of  55,405  square  miles,  or 
35,459,200  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin ; 
E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  state  of  Indiana, 
from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Wabash 
river ;  S.  by  the  converging  rivers  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  which  separate  it  from  Missouri  and  Kentucky ; 
and  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  state  is  divided  into  101 
counties ;  the  capital  is  Springfield,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  and  the  most  important  towns  are  Chicago, 
the  principal  port  on  Lake  Michigan,  Galena  and 
Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  Cairo,  at  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Central  Railway,  and  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  population 
of  the  state  has  increased  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
In  1810,  it  was  12,282  ;  in  1820,  55,211 ;  in  1830, 
157,445  ;  in  1840,  476,183;  in  1850,  851,470;  and  at 
the  last  census  of  1860,  was  1,711,753.  More  than 
half  the  people  of  I.  were  bom  in  other  states  or 
foreign  countries,  a  large  number  being  Irish  and 
Germans.  In  1850,  there  were  but  707  paupers  in  a 
population  of  851,470.  The  state  of  I.  is  generally 
level,  having  few  hills  and  no  mountains.  The 
lowest  portion  is  but  340  feet,  and  the  highest  only 
800  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly 
covered  by  fertile  prairies;  while  river-bottoms, 
with  a  soil  of  vegetable  mould  40  feet  in  depth,  have 
produced  heavy  crops  of  maize  for  many  successive 
years  viithout  manuring.  The  country  is  so  level 
that  the  canal  which  unites  Lake  Michigan  vpith 
Illinois  river  and  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  water 
pumped  from  the  lake  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet. 
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The  principal  rivers,  besides  those  wjiioh  form  the 
boundaries,  are  the  Illinois  and  Hock  rivers,  and 
their  tributaries.  The  whole  state  is  of  limestone 
formation,  with  rich  lead  deposits  in  the  north-west, 
and  a  large  portiop.  of  the  ^eat  bituminous  coal 
formation,  375  miles  long  and  200  wide,  lying  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  states.  The  climate  is  mild. 
With  an  average  of  77°  Fahr.  in  summer,  and  334° 
in  winter,  but  ranging  from  20°  below  to  100°  above 
zero ;  it  is  also  healthy,  except  in  swamp-lands  or 
river-bottoms,  which  are  subject  to  fever  and  ague 
and  biUons  diseases.  The  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  tobacco,  cattle,  hogs,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  &c.  There  are  over  3000  iniles  of  railway, 
moludmg  the  Illinois  Central,  708  miles,  and  the 
Galena  and  Chicago,  459  miles. 

In  1858,  there  were  10,238  public  ,  schools,  630 
private  schools,  58  academies  and  seminaries,  and 
21  colleges.  In  1830,  there  were  1233  churches ;  but 
the  population  having  doubled  since  that  period, 
there  has  been  a  proportional  increase.  In  1830, 
the  Mormons  built  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  on  the 
Mississippi ;  but  in  1844,  their  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  was  killed  by  a  mob ;  aiid  his  followers, 
20,000  in  number,  made  their  exodus  across  the 
plains  to  the  territory  of  Utah. — I.  was  first  explored 
by  La  Salle,  and  the  French  missionaries  and 
Indian  traders,  who  formed  the  earliest  settlement 
at  Kaskaskia,  in  1673.  Ceded  by  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  then  to  the  United  States,  it  remained 
a  portion  of  the  North-west  Territory,  until  its 
organisation  as  a  state,  with  a  governor  and  legis- 
lature, in  1818. 

ILLUMINATED      MA'NUSCEIPTS.        See 

MAKnSOEIPTS. 

ILLUMINA'TI,  a  name  which  has  at  different 
periods  been  borne  by  four  diflGerent  societies — that 
of  the  Ahmbrados  in  Spain,  in  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  that  of  the  Querinets  in  France, 
about  the  year  1684,  enthusiasts  and  visionaries; 
an  association  of  Mystics  in  Belgium,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century;  and  the  Order  of  the 
Illuminati,  which  was  founded  at  Ingolstadt  on  May 
1,  1776,  and  soon  spread  over  almost  aU  the  Roman 
Catholic  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  this  which  is 
now  commonly  meant  when  the  name  Illuminati  is 
employed.  Its  founder  at  first  called  it  the  Order 
of  the  Perfectibilista.  It  owed  its  existence  to 
Adam  Weishaupt,  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at 
Ingolstadt,  a  man  of  superior  abilities  and  much 
benevolence,  but  deficient  in  practical  knowledge  of 
mankind.  Filled  with  detestation  of  Jesuitism,  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  which  were  at  that  time 
imposed  on  the  human  mind  in  Roman  Catholic 
Germany,  and  in  no  part  of  it  more  than  in  Bavaria, 
under  the  bigoted  administration  of  the  Elector 
Charles  Theodore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming 
an  association  which  should  extend  its  ramifications 
everywhere,  and  should  consist  of  the  choicest  spirits, 
should  labour  for  the  establishment  of  the  dominion 
of  reason,  and  promote  religious  and  political 
enlightenment  and  emancipation.  Religious  dogmas 
and  forms  of  worship  were  to  be  rejected,  a  system 
of  deism  was  to  be  propagated,  and  repubhoan 
opinions.  The  accession  of  the  Baron  von  Knigge 
to  the  new  order,  and  the  support  which  it  received 
from  the  Freemasons,  led  to  its  rapid  extension, 
BO  that,  at  one  time,  more  than  2000  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  in  Germany  were  members  of  it. 
Weishaupt's  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
led  him  to  borrow  some  of  their  methods  for 
the  accomplishment  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
most  opposite  ends ;  and  the  Dlumiaati  were  soon 
involved  in  a  system  of  mutual  espionage,  confession, 
and   the   like,  essentially   inconsistent  with   true 


freedom,  but  calculated-  to  place  the  threads  all  in 
one  hand,  by  which  the  holy  legion  was  to  be  led 
on,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  the  benefaction  of  man- 
kind. But  from  this  cause,  the  dissolution  of  the 
order  soon  ensued.  Weishaupt  and  Knigge,  its  two 
leaders,  quarrelled  with  one  another.  The  order 
began  to  be  openly  denoxmced  as  dangerous,  and,  on 
the  22d  of  June  1784,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  for  its  suppression,  which  was 
followed  by  another  on  2d  March  1785.  Weishaupt 
was  degraded  and  banished.  He  retired  to  Halle, 
where  he  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  83.  Various 
other  members  were  severely  pimished,  and  the 
form  of  justice  was  not  strictly  observed  in  the 
proceedings  agaiast  them. — Great  importance  was 
at  one  time  attached  to  the  order  of  the  lEuminati, 
whose  secret  influence  was  regarded  as  a  principal 
cause  of  many  of  the  politicsd  events  of  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  works  of  Abb§ 
Barruel  and  of  Professor  Bobison  of  Edinburgh 
upon  this  subject  were  eagerly  read,  but  the 
highly  exaggerated  character  of  their  views  is  now 
generally  acknowledged. 

ILLUPIE.    See  Bassia. 

ILLUSORY  APPOINTMENT,  a  legal  phrase 
which  denotes  that  where  a  person  has  a  power  dr 
faculty  to  divide  property  among  several  others, 
such  as  children,  and  he  gives  one  or  more  a  very 
small  sum,  and  the  bulk  of  the  property  to  the  rest, 
the  former  is  called  an  illusory  appointment.  In 
vulgar  parlance,  it  is  like  cutting  off  an  heir  or 
ohUd  with  a  shilling.  In  general,  it  is  competent, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  make  an  illusory 
appointment,  but  much  depends  on  the  peculiar 
terms  of  the  deed  or  will  originally  giving  this 
power  to  appoint  or  divide. 

ILLUSTRATED     PUBLICATIONS     are     a 

remarkable  feature  of  the  literature  of  our  times. 
The  employment  of  illustrations  or  pictorial  sketches 
to  render  books  more  inteUigible  and  attractive, 
has  long  been  common,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
carried  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  There 
are  two  methods  of  illustration  :  by  copper  or  steel 
plate  engravings,  which,  being  on  leaves  apart  from 
the  text,  are  executed  separately;  and  by  wood- 
engravings,  which,  inserted  as  blocks  in  the  typo- 
graphy, are  printed  as  part  of  the  work.  Wood- 
engraving  is  not  new,  but  it  was  little  employed 
for  general  illustration  until  comparatively  recent 
times.  Throughout  the  18th  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  c,  illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  consisted 
of  separate  engravings  on  copper.  See  Engkaving. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c,  books  of  travels 
and  works  of  a  fanciful  kind,  and  also  in  natural 
history,  issued  in  London,  were  illustrated  chiefly  by 
aquatint  engravings.  Among  the  artists  who  were 
noted  for  tms  species  of  illustration  were  Rowland- 
son,  John  Clark,  and  the  Crmkshanks,  and  as  the 
engravings  were  coloured  by  hand,  they  were  parti- 
cularly attractive.  Clark  was  prinoipally  employed 
to  illustrate  voyages  and  travds.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  designs  for  these  illustrations,  the  author  of 
the  work  was  usually  much  indebted  to  the  artist, 
who,  in  many  cases,  was  furnished  vidth  only  a  few 
scratches  to  guide  him  in  his  representations.  The 
use  of  aquatint  engravings  was  at  length  super- 
seded by  lithography;  but  before  this  new  species  of 
illustration  came  greatly  into  vogue,  wood-engraving 
took  the  place  of  aU  kinds  of  illustration  except 
that  of  the  high-class  line  steel-engravings,  which  are 
stiU  in  use  for  costly  publications.  The  taste  for 
illustrated  works  first  sprung  up  in  England,  and 
thence  it  extended  to  Prance,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  From  1820  to  about  1830,  was 
the  great  era  of  Illustrated  Annuals  (q.v.).     The 
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taste  for  these  illustrated  year-books  ultimately 
wore  itself  out,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  demand 
for  higMy  illustrated  books  of  poetry  by  popular 
authors,  such  as  Rogers,  Byron,  and  Campbell, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  these  elegant  works,  some 
publishers  realised  handsome  fortunes.  Latterly, 
illustration  has  consisted  for  the  greater  part  in 
wood- engravings,  for  they  possess  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  printed  with  the  letter-press, 
and  ia  the  hands  of  high-class  artists,  the  design 
and  execution  of  these  embellishments  have  reached 
extraordinary  perfection.  Executed  with  compara- 
tive cheapness  and  rapidity,  wood-engravings  have 
been  largely  employed  to  illustrate  a  dass  of 
popular  periodicals,  and  encyclopsedias,  and  news- 
papers. The  Ittustrated  London  Naos  was  the  first, 
and  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  illustrated 
newspapers.    See  Wood-bn"Gbaving. 

ILLY'RICUM  (Gr.  Illteis,  Illybia)  is  the 
Roman  name  of  a  country  whose  limits  in  ancient 
times  varied  very  considerably.  In  the  4th  u.  B.C., 
the  Illyrians,  who  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modern 
race  generally  known  as  Albanians  (see  Albania), 
inhabited  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  adjacent  islands,  with  the  western  parts 
tA  Macedonia  as  far  as  Epirus.  Phihp  of  Macedon 
conquered  the  country  as  far  as  the  river  Drilon 
(modem  Drino),  and  thence  arose  the  division  into 
Illyris  Grceca  and  Illyris  Barbara  or  Somana. 
The  former,  now  Albania  (q.  v.),  was  incorporated 
with  Macedonia.  Illyris  Barbara  or  Romana  was 
divided  into  lapydia,  Libiunia,  and  Bahnatia.  The 
Illyrians  were  much  addicted  to  piracy,  which  soon 
brought  them  into  coDision  with  the  Romans,  and 
led  to  their  subjugation  about  two  centuries  B.C. 
They  made  numerous  efforts  to  shake  oflf  the  Roman 
yoke,  but  were  always  defeated,  and  the  country 
became  a  most  important  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  comprising  the  territory  represented  in 
modern  times  by  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  Albania. 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  I.  shared  in 
the  vicissitudes  that  followed  that  act.  A  decree  of 
Napoleon,  on  14th  October  1809,  gave  the  name  of 
lUyrian  Provinces  to  Camiola,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
countries  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Save,  then 
belonging  to  the  French  empire.  At  his  fall, 
these  provinces  were  united  as  a  kingdom  to  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  some  alterations  were  made 
in  its  boundaries,  especially  by  the  restoration  to 
Hungary  of  what  had  formerly  belonged  to  it,  and 
the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Carinthia  instead. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  the  two  governments 
of  Laibach  and  Trieste,  Laibach  being  the  capital, 
which  arrangement  subsisted  till  1849,  when  it  was 
subdivided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  the 
duchies  of  Carinthia  (q.  v.),  Carniola  (q.  v.),  and  the 
coast  district,  containing  the  counties  of  Gorz  (q.  v.), 
Gradiska,  and  Istria  (q.  v.),  with  the  city  and  terri- 
tory of  Trieste  (q.  v.). 

rLMBlf  (formerly  MoysTc),  a  lake  in  North- 
western Russia,  government  of  Novgorod,  27  miles 
long,  20  miles  broad,  and  16  feet  deep.  The  lake  is 
stormy,  and  unfit  for  navigation ;  its  bottom  stony. 
The  rivers  Shelon,  Lovat,  Msta,  and  several  others, 
flow  into  the  lake,  which  discharges  its  waters 
through  the  river  Volkhof  into  Lake  Ladoga.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  sandres,  bream,  and 
smelt,  and  fishing  on  its  banks  occupies  a  popula- 
tion of  about  20,000.  The  lake  I.  is  historically 
remarkable,  because  it  was  on  its  banks  that  the 
Slavonian  tribes  lived,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago 
(862),  invited  the  Variago-Russ  to  come  and  rule 
over  them,  from  which  time  dates  the  origin  of  the 
Russian  nation. 
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ILME'NIXJM,  the  name  applied  by  Hermann  to 
a  new  metal  analogous  to  tantalum.  He  obtained  its 
oxide  from  a  mineral  to  which  the  various  names  of 
Urano-tantalite,  SamarsUte,  and  Titro-Umenite  have 
been  applied,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Ilmen  Moun- 
tains in  Siberia.  Its  existence  as  an  independent 
metal  is  not  satisfactorily  established. 

I'LMINSTER,  a  small  but  ancient  market-town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isle,  44  miles  south-west 
of  Bath.  The  Eree  Grammar  and  Commercial 
Schools,  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  £1000  a 
year,  were  founded  in  1586.  Some  manufactures  of 
woollens,  sUks,  and  lace  are  carried  on.  Pop.  (1861) 
3219. 

IL  OBBI'D,  or  EL  OBEID  (pronounced  Lobeid), 
an  important  trading  town  of  Africa,  capital  of 
Kordofan,  is  situated  in  lat.  13°  11'  N.,  long.  29° 
35'  E.,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  gradually  sloping 
plain,  the  drainage  from  which,  after  heavy  rains, 
frequently  immdates  the  principal  streets.  The  town 
consists  of  a  number  of  vUlages,  originally  separate, 
and  inhabited  by  distinct  races,  but  now  joined 
together,  and  only  distinct  enough  to  form  separate 
quarters.  The  houses  and  mosques,  as  well  as  the 
government  offices,  are  almost  all  built  of  a  fragile 
clay,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  is 
uninviting,  gloomy,  and  dirty.  The  zoog,  or  market- 
place, contains  four  rows  of  booths,  and  fruit, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  manufactures  in  iron  and 
wood  are  here  sold.  The  wholesale  trade  is  carried 
on  in  private  houses.  Gum-arabic,  ivory,  tamarinds, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
Population  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

ILO'RI',  ILO'RIN,  or,  more  properly,  Aloei,  a 
very  large  town  of  Africa,  the  great  centre  of  the 
Eulbe,  in  Y8ruba,  is  situated  in  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  4°  33'  E.,  46  miles  south-west  of  the  banks 
of  the  Niger,  and  about  150  miles  north-east  from 
the  shore  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  Nothing  very 
definite  seems  to  have  been  pubhshed  regarding  it. 
Dr  Barth,  in  conversing  about  I.  with  an  intelli- 
gent native  who  had  hved  for  a  long  time  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  told  that  it  was  '  without  the  least 
doubt  larger  than  the  latter  city.' 

I'LSLBY,  East,  a  small  but  ancient  market-town 
of  Berkshire,  England,  is  situated  in  a  seduded 
valley  amid  bleak  and  dreary  downs,  about  56  miles 
west  of  London.  ,It  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its 
sheep-markets,  which  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  kingdom ;  50,000  sheep  have  been  known  to 
be  penned  for  sale  here  in  one  day.  The  ordinary 
sheep-fairs  are  held  on  every  alternate  Wednesday, 
from  the  Wednesday  fortnight  before  Easter  till 
July.  The  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  celebrated  as  training-grounds  for  race-horses. 
About  a  mile  distant  is  the  village  of  West  Ilsley. 
Pop.  (1861)  less  than  1000. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP  (Gr.  icmolatrm),  the  use,  in 
public  or  private  worship,  of  graven  or  painted 
representations  of  sacred  persons  or  things,  and 
especially  the  exhibition  of  honour,  reverence,  or 
worship  to  or  towards  such  representations.  This 
practice,  in  the  various  degrees  of  wiich  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, has  formed,  for  many  centuries,  so  fruitful 
a  subject  of  controversy  among  Christians,  that  we 
think  it  ex^pedient  first  briefly  to  detail  the  history 
of  the  use  of  images  in  Christian  worship  during  the 
several  periods,  and  secondly  to  state  summarily 
the  opposite  views  of  this  history  which  are  taken 
by  the  two  great  parties  into  which  Christians  are 
divided  on  the  question. 

Neither  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  genuine 
writings  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  can  any 
trace  be  discovered  of  the  use  of  statues  or  pictures 
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ill  the  worship  of  Christians,  whether  public  or 
private.  The  earUeat  allusion  to  such  repreaeu- 
tationa  ia  found  in  Tertullian,  who  appeala  to  the 
image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  as  engraved  upon 
the  chalicea.  A  very  curious  pagan  caricature  of 
Christianity,  of  the  very  same  age,  lately  discovered 
scratched  upon  the  waU  of  a  room  in  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  (see  Geathti),  which  rudely  represents 
a  man  standiiig  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  with  out- 
atretched  hand,  before  a  grotesque  caricature  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  which  bears  the  title  '  Alexamenus 
worships  God,'  has  been  recently  alleged  by  Catholics 
as  an  additional  indication  of  at  least  a  certain 
use  of  imagea  among  the  Chriatiana  of  the  2d 
century.  The  tombs  of  the  Christians  in  the  Koman 
catacombs,  many. of  which  are  of  a  date  anterior 
to  Conatantine,  frequently  have  graven  upon  them 
representations  of  the  Dove,  of  the  Cross,  of  the 
symbolical  Fish,  of  the  Ship,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of 
Moses  striking  the  roclc,  of  Jonas,  of  Daniel  in  the 
lions'  den,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
above  all,  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  those  com- 
partments of  the  catacomba  which  were  used  as 
chapels  are  often  profusely  decorated  with  sacred 
repreaentationa,  the  age  of  which,  however,  it  ia  not 
eaay  to  determine  with  accuracy.  But  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  aa  to  particular  instances, 
such  as  these,  it  ia  admitted  by  CathoHca  themselvea 
(who  explain  it  by  the  fear  of  perpetuating  the  idol- 
atrous notions  of  the  early  converts  from  paganism)' 
that  for  the  first  three  centuries  the  uae  of  imagea 
waa  rare  and  exceptional ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
establishment  of  Chriatianity  under  Constantino,  and 
particularly  after  the  condemnation  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy  in  430,  that  statues  and  pictures  of  our  Lord, 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Saints,  were  commonly 
introduced  in  churches,  especially  in  the  East  and 
Italy.  And  yet,  even  in  the  5th  c,  the  practice  had 
already  reached  a  great  height,  as  we  learn  from 
the  church  historian,  Theodoret,  for  the  East,  and 
from  Paulinus  of  Nola,  for  Italy;  and  in  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries,  many  popular  practices  prevailed, 
which  called  forth  the  condemnation  of  learned  and 
■  pious  bishops  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  It 
was  usual  not  only  to  keep  lights  and  burn  incense 
before  the  imagea,  to  kiss  them  reverently,  and  to 
kneel  down  and  pray  before  them,  but  some  went 
so  far  aa  to  make  the  imagea  aerve  as  godfathers 
and  godmothers  in  baptism,  and  even  to  mingle  the 
dust  or .  the  colouring  matter  scraped  from  the 
images  with  the  Eucharistic  elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion!  Thia  iiae  of  imagea  by  Christians 
was  alleged  aa  an  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  as  one  of  the  causes,  of  the  progress  of 
.  Mohammedanism  in  the  East;  and  the  excesses 
described  above  provoked  the  reaction  of  Iconoclaam 
.  (q.'  v.).  .  In  the  second  Council  of  Nice,  787,  the 
.  doctrine  as  to  the  worship  of  images  was  carefuUy 
laid  down.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between  the 
supreme  worship  of  adoration,  which  ia  called  latreia, 
and  the  inferior  worship  of  honour  or  reverence, 
called  douleia;  and  still  more  between  absolute 
worship,  which  is  directly  and  ultimately  rendered 
to  a  person  or  thing  in  itself,  and  relative,  which  ia 
but  addressed  through  a  person  or  thing,  ultimately 
to  another  person  or  thing  represented  thereby.  The 
second  Council  of  Nice  declared,  first,  that  the 
worship  to  be  paid  to  images  is  not  the  supreme 
worship  of  latreia,  but  only  the  inferior  worship 
of  douleia;  and,  secondly,  that  it  ia  riot  absolute, 
and  does  not  rest  upon  the  imagea  themselves,  but 
relative,  that  ia,  only  addressed  through  them,  or  by 
oceasibn  of  them,  to  the  original  which  they  repre- 
sent. This  explanation  of  the  doctrine  and  the 
practice  was  thenceforth  generally'  received;  but  a 
strange  error  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek  acts  of 


the  Council  of  Nice,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Same  adoration  was  decreed  by  that  council  to 
images  'which  is  rendered  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
itself,'  led  to  a  vehement  agitation  in  France  and 
Germany  under  Charlemagne,  and  to  a  condemna- 
tion by  a  synod  at  Frankfurt  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Council  of  Nice.  But  an  explanation  of  this 
error,  and  of  the  false  translation  on  which  it  was 
based,  was  immediately  afterwards  given  by  the 
pope;  and  eventually  the  Nicene  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  was  universally  accepted  in  the  Western 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

At  the  Eeformation,  the  reforming  party  generally 
rejected  the  use  of  images  as  an  unaeriptural 
novelty,  irreconcilable  as  well  with  the  prohibition 
of  the  old  law  as  with  that  characteristic  of  '  spirit 
and  truth '  which  is  laid  down  by  our  Lord  as 
apeciaUy  distinctive  of  the  new  dispenaation ;  and 
they  commonly  stigmatised  the  Catholic  practice  as 
superstitious,  and  eveji  idolatrous.  The  Zwinghan, 
and  subsequently  the  Calvinistic  churches,  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  repudiated  aU  use  of  images  for 
the  purposes  of  worship.  Luther,  on  the  contrary, 
while  he  condemned  the  Boman  worship  of  images, 
regarded  the  simple  use  of  them  even  in  the  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  and  as  incentives  to 
faith  and  to  devotion,  as  one  of  those  adiaphora, 
or  indifferent  thinga,  which  may  be  permitted, 
although  not  of  necessary  institution ;  hence,  in  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  and  the  northern 
kingdoms,  pictures,  crucifixes,  and  other  religioua 
emblems  are  still  freely  retained.  In  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  practice  is  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  all  the 
other  Protestant  communions,  images  are  entirely 
unknown. 

The  Eoman  Cathohc  Church,  through  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  disclaims  the  imputation, 
commonly  made  against  Catholics,  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  images,  'as  though  a  divinity  dwelt 
in  them,  or  aa  though  we  [CathoHca]  aaked  any- 
thing of  them,  or  trusted  in  them,  as  the  heathens 
did  m  their  idols.'  It  renews  the  Nicene  distinc- 
tion between  absolute  and  relative  worship ;  the 
latter  of  which  alone — '  whereby  we  worship  Christ 
and  the  saints,  who  are  the  prototypes  of  these 
images' — it  sanctions  or  permits;  and  it  contends 
for  the  great  advantage,  especially  for  the  rude  and 
unlearned  people,  to  be  drawn  from  the  use  of 
pictures  and  statues  in  the  churches  as  '  memorials 
of  the  sufferings  and  of  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  as 
instructive  records  of  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  and 
exhortations  to  the  imitation  of  their  example, 
and  as  incentives  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the 
practice  of  piety '  (Sess.  xxv.  On  the  Invocation  of 
Saints).  In  many  foreign  churches,  especially  in 
Italy,  in  Southern  Germany,  and  in, France,  are  to 
be  found  images  which  are  popularly  reputed  as 
especially  sacred,  and  to  which,  or  to  prayers  offered 
before  which,  miraculous  effecta  are  ascribed.  But 
instructed  Catholics  declare  that  the  legends  con- 
nected with  such  images  form  no  part  of  Catholic 
belief.  Most  CathoHc  books  of  instruction  contain 
cautions  against  attributing  such  effects  to  any 
special  virtue  of  the  images  themselves,  rather  than 
to  the  special  faith,  trustfulness,  and  fervour  which 
are  stirred  up  by  their  presence,  and  by  the  recorded 
examples  of  the  mercy  of  God  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful. 

IMA'GINAEY  QUANTITY.  In  the  working 
of  many  algebraic  problems,  it  often  happens  that 
the  root  of  a  negative  quantity  must  be  extracted ; 
if  the  root  is  odd,  the  operation  can  be  performed 
(see  Involution),  but  if  even,  the  root  can  only  be 
formally  extracted,  and  is  in  consequence  called  an 
impossible  or  imaginary  quantity.   For  instance,  the 
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cube  root  of  —  64  is  not  an  imaginary  quantity,  for 
—4  X  —  4x  —  4=— 64, and  therefore;^—  64  =  — 4; 
but  the  square  root  of  —  64  ia  an  impossible  quan- 
tity, for  no  possible  quantity  (wlietlier  it  be  +  or  — ) 
multiplied  by  itself  can  produce  a  negative  quan- 
tity ;  similarly  and  d  fortiori,  the  fourth,  root  of—  64 
is  an  impossible  quantity,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
ail  even  roots.  Imaginary  quantities  are,  however, 
generally  reduced  to  one  denomination  as  multiples 
of  V  —  Ij  in  the  f oUowiag  manner :  a^  —  64  = 
\/64  X  —  1  =  V64  xV  —  1  =  8\/— 1;  ^T^^  again, 
V— 18a'  =  V9a*  x  — 2a  =  V^o*  x  \/2ax.  ^y— I  = 

Sa''  \Jia  \J—  1.  These  forms  very  frequently  occur 
in  higher  algebra. 

IMAGIIfA'TIOlir.  The  meaning  of  this  ^j^ord 
enters  into  many  relationships,  and  is  thereby 
rendered  difficult  to  define.  The  principal  meaning 
is  doubtless  what  connects  it  with  Poetiy  and  Fine 
Art,  from  which  the  other  significations  branch  off. 
The  simplest  mode  of  explainiag  this  complicated 
relationship  will  be  to  state  m  separation  the 
different  constituents  of  the  power  in  question.  We 
shall  then  see  why  and  where  it  touches  upon  other 
faculties,  which  stUl  require  to  be  distmguished 
from  it. 

1.  Imagination  has  for  its  objects  the  concrete,  the 
real,  or  the  individual,  as  opposed  to  abstractions  and 
generalities,  which  are  the  matter  of  science.  The 
full  colouring  of  reality  is  implied  in  our  imagina- 
tion of  any  scene  of  nature.  In  this  respect,  mere 
is  something  common  to  imagination  and  memory. 
If  we  endeavour  to  imagine  a  volcano,  according 
as  we  succeed,  we  have  before  the  nuind  every- 
thing that  a  spectator  wordd  observe  on  the  spot. 
Thus,  sensation,  memory,  and  imagination  ahke  deal 
with  the  fulness  of  the  actual  world,  as  opposed 
to  the  abstractions  of  science  and  the  reasoning 
faculties. 

The  faculty  called  conception,  in  one  of  its  meanings, 
has  also  to  do  with  this  concrete  fulness,  although, 
in  what  Sir  WiHiam  Hamilton  deems  the  original 
and  proper  meaning  of  that  word,  this  power  is 
excluded.  In  popular  language,  and  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  Dugald  Stewart,  conception  is  applied  to 
the  case  of  our  realising  any  description  of  actual 
Hfe,  as  given  in  history  or  in  poetry.  When  we 
completely  enter  into  s,  scene  portrayed  by  a 
writer  or  speaker,  and  approach  the  situation  of  the 
actual  observer,  we  are  often  said  to  ^conceive  what 
is  meant,  and  also  to  imagiue  it ;  the  best  word  for 
this  signification  probably  is  '  realise.' 

2.  It  is  further  essential  to  imagination  in  its 
strictest  sense  that  there  should  be  some  original 
construction,  or  that  what  is  imagined  should  not 
be  a  mere  picture  of  what  we  have  seen.  Creative- 
ness,  origination,  invention,  are  names  also  desig- 
nating the  same  power,  and  excluding  mere  memory, 
or  the  literal  reproduction  of  past  experience.  Every 
artist  is  said  to  have  imagination  according  as  he 
caJrise  to  new  combinations  or  effects  different  from 
what  he  has  found  in  his  actual  observation  of 
nature.  A  literal,  matter-of-fact  historian  would 
be  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  faculty.  The  exact 
copying  of  nature  may  be  very  meritorious  in  an 
artist,  and  very  agreeable  as  an  effect,  but  we  should 
not  designate  it  by  the  term  imagination.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  common 
arts,  strokes  of  invention  and  new  constructions,  to 
which  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  imfair  to  refuse 
the  term  in  question,  if  origiuaUty  be  a  leading 
feature  in  its  definition.  But  stiU  we  do  not  usually 
apply  the  term  imagination  to  this  ease,  and  for  a 
reason  that  will  appear  when  we  mention  the  next 
pecuHarity  attaching  to  the  faculty. 
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3.  Imagination  has  for  its  ruling  element  some 
emotion  of  the  mind,  to  gratify  wmch  all  its  con- 
structions are  guided.  Here  lies  the  great  contrast 
between  it  and  the  creativeness  of  science  and 
mechanical  invention.  These  last  are  instrumental 
to  remote  objects  of  convenience  or  pleasure.  A 
creation  of  the  imagination  comes  home  at  once  to 
the  mind,  and  has  no  ulterior  view. 

Whenever  we  are  under  the  mastery  of  some 
strong  emotion,  the  current  of  our  thoughts  is 
affected  and  coloured  by  that  emotion ;  what  chimes 
in  with  it  is  retained,  and  other  things  kept  out  of 
sight.  We  also  form  new  constructions  that  suit  the 
state  of  the  moment.  Thus,  in  fear,  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  objects  of  alarm,  and  even  conjure  up 
spectres  that  have  no  existence.  But  the  highest 
example  of  aU  is  presented  to  us  by  the  construc- 
tions of  fine  art,  which  are  determined  by  those 
emotions  called  cestlietic,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the 
pleasures  of  taste;  they  are  sometimes  expressly 
styled  'pleasures  of  the  imagination.'  The  artist 
has  in  himself  those  various  sensibilities  to  an 
unusual  degree,  and  he  carves  and  shapes  his 
creations  with  the  view  of  gratifying  them  to  the 
utmost.  Thus  it  happens  that  fine  art  and  imagina- 
tion are  related  together,  while  science  and  useful 
art  are  connected  with  our  reasoning  faculties, 
which  may  also  be  faculties  of  invention.  It  is  a 
deviation  from  the  correct  use  of  language,  and  a, 
confounding  of  things  essentially  distinct,  to  say 
that  a  man  of  science  stands  in  need  of  imagination 
as  well  as  powers  of  reason ;  he  needs  the  power  of 
original  construction,  but  his  inventions  are  not 
framed  to  satisfy  present  emotions,  but  to  be  instru- 
mental in  remote  ends,  which  in  their  remoteness 
may  excite  nothing  that  is  usually  luiderstood  as 
emotion.  Every  artist  exercises  the  faculty  in  ques- 
tion, if  he  produces  anything  original  in  his  art. 

The  name  '  Fancy '  has  substantially  the  mean- 
ings now  described,  and  was  originally  identical 
with  imagination.  It  is  a  corruption  of  fantasy, 
from  the  Greek  fantasia.  It  has  now  a  shade  of 
meaning  somewhat  different,  being  applied  to  those 
creations  that  are  most  widely  removed  from  the 
world  of  reality.  In  the  exercise  of  our  imagina- 
tion, we  may  keep  close  to  nature,  and  only  indulge 
the  hberty  of  re-combining  what  we  find,  so  as  to 
surpass  the  original  in  some  points,  without  forcing 
togeHier  what  could  not  co-exist  in  reality.  This 
is  the  sober  style  of  art.  But  when,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  unbounded  longings  of  the  mind,  we 
construct  a  fairyland  with  characteristics  altogether 
beyond  what  human  life  can  furnish,  we  are  said  to 
enter  the  regions  of  fancy  and  the  fantastical. 

The  'ideal,'  and  'ideality,'  are  also  among  the 
synonyms  of  imagination,  and  their  usual  accepta- 
tion illustrates  stDl  further  the  property  now  dis- 
cussed. The  '  ideal '  is  something  that  fascinates  the 
mind,  or  gratifies  some  of  our  strong  emotions  and 
cravings,  when  reality  is  insufficient  for  that  end. 
Desiring  something  to  admire  and  love  beyond 
what  the  world  can  supply,  we  strike  out  a  com- 
bination free  from  the  defects  of  common  humanity, 
and  adorned  with  more  than  human  excellence. 
This  is  our  '  ideal,'  what  satisfies  our  emotions,  and 
the  fact  of  its  so  doing  is  the  determining  influence 
in  the  construction  of  it. 

I'MATJM,  the  appellation  given  to  the  most 
honoured  teachers  of  Mohammedanism.  The  word 
is  Arabic,  and  signifies  a  director  or  teacher.  It  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate  any  of  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  Mohammedan  Ulema  (q.  v.),  or 
priestly  body.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
laity  by  a  turban  somewhat  higher  than  usual. 
They  are  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  people. 
The  sultan  himself  has  the  title  of  Imaum,  as  the 
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spiritual  chief  of  all  Moslems.    The  word  is  some- 
times inoorreotly  written  Imaun. 

IMAXJS.    See  HiNDt-K6sH. 

IMBA'TTLED.    See  Embattled. 

IMBECI'LITY  must  not  be  confounded  with 
idiocy.  In  the  former,  there  is  the  imperfect 
development  of  mind ;  in  the  latter,  there  is  the  non- 
development  of  mind.  In  the  feeble  inteUeot,  there 
may  be  present  every  faculty  which  distinguishes 
the  most  gigantic  understanding,  and  these  may 
act  imder  ordinary  laws;  but  they  are  dwarfed, 
incapable  of  continued  growth  and  training,  and 
are  exercised  and  applied  under  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  others,  or  of  external  cu:cumstances. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  weak-minded,  useless 
persons  in  every  community,  who'  differ  from  the 
more  robust  intellects  solely  in  degree.  But  the 
more  marked  and  recognisable  imbecility,  as  trans- 
mitted congenitaUy,  as  following  dentition,  chorea, 
convulsions,  and  diseases  which  retard  vigorous 
bodily  development,  or  as  Induced  by  the  great 
constitutional  changes  at  puberty,  is  characterised 
by  all  or  many  of  the  following  symptoms.  The 
expression  is  vacant,  the  senses  are  dull ;  the  head 
is  small,  the  body  deformed ;  the  gait  is  vacillating 
and  restless;  the  head  is  pendent,  thrown  back, 
or  agitated ;  the  saliva  escapes ;  the  language  is 
limited  and  infantile ;  the  ideas  are  few,  and  consist 
of  mere  sensuous  impressions  ;  the  temper  is  timid, 
facile,  and  vain ;  and  the  passions  are  Ettle  suscep- 
tible of  control.  The  affection  has  been  regarded  as 
general,  or  involving  the  whole  mind;  or  as  partial, 
when  the  intellect  only,  or  the  sentiments  only,  or 
a  particular  faculty  may  be  feeble  and  ineducable. 
In  a  legal  view,  such  persons  have  been  divided  into 
those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not,  a  moral 
perception  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  while  they  may  know 
right  from  wrong  in  their  ordinary  and  habitual 
range  of  duties,  and  within  the  scope  of  their  own 
capacity,  they  may  fail  to  do  so  beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  and  where  questions  of  property,  propriety, 
or  abstract  justice  are  concerned.  Many  imbeciles 
are  muscular,  capable  of  performing  acts  requiring 
strength  and  endurance  rather  than  dexterity ;  and 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  many  others,  they  are 
not  merely  the  'naturals,'  who  run  everybody's 
messages,  but  they  are  converted  into  the  domestic 
drudges  of  the  homestead,  the  white  slaves  of  the 
farm.  Erom  the  more  clever  and  cunning  of  the 
class  were  the  professional  fools  of  former  ages 
selected.  ImbeoUes  are  often  confounded  with 
genuine  idiots,  and  their  partial  educabUity  has 
exaggerated  the  supposed  success  in  the  attempts  to 
elicit  and  mature  the  embryo  mind.  However  far 
this  training  may  be  carried,  and  even  when  the 
subject  has  become  seU-maintaining,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  he  is  never  self-guiding  nor 
self-governing,  nor  capable  of  an  independent  exist- 
ence.— Howe,  On  the  Causes  of  Idioqj ;  Eeports, 
Idiot  School,  Earlswood ;  De  Vldiotie  chez  les  Enfants, 
par  Felix  Voisin. 

IMBECILITY,  in  point  of  law— i.  e.,  some- 
thing short  of  idiocy  or  lunacy — ^is  no  ground  of 
reUef  in  England  against  a  contract,  though  relief 
is  always  granted  in  case  of  fraud,  and  the  imbe- 
cility of  one  of  the  parties  may  form  an  element  of 
the  fraud.  Nor  does  the  law  of  England  in  any- 
peculiar  way  protect  an  imbecile  person  or  his 
property;  for  so  long  as  a  person  is  not  actually 
insane  or  an  idiot,  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own.  In  Scotland,  however,  an  imbecile  person  is 
to  a  certain  extent  protected  against  being  imposed 
upon,  as  regards  his  heritable  property,  by  a  step 


called  interdiction,  which  consists  in  either  the 
imbecile,  who  is  conscious  of  his  weakness,  executing 
a  bond  of  interdiction,  by  which  he  puts  himself 
under  trustees,  whose  consent  is  in  future  made 
necessary  to  render  valid  his  contracts,  or  he  may 
be  judicially  interdicted  by  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
the  instance  of  his  next  of  kin,  with  like  effects. 
The  trustees  or  guardians  in  such  cases  are  called 
the  interdicters.    See  Lunacy. 

IMBEE,  or  IMMER.    See  Divbe. 

I'MBBOS,  an  island  of  the  .^gean  Sea,  about . 
11  miles  north-east  of  Lemnos,  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is 
18  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  116  square 
miles.  The  island  is  mountainous,  its  highest 
summit  being  1845  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is 
covered  vidth  wood.  Com,  wine,  and  cotton  are 
abundantly  grown  in  the  valleys ;  oil  is  also  pro- 
duced. I.  contains  four  villages,  the  chief  of 
which,  called  Imbro,  is  bmlt  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of  entire 
island  about  4000. 

IMBEXJ'ED,  or  EMBRUED,  an  expression  used 
in  heraldry  to  signify  bloody,  or  dropping  with 
blood.  Weapons  thus  blazoned  are  drawn  with 
drops  of  blood  falling  from  them. 

IMERI'TIA,  formerly  an  independent  Trans- 
caucasian  territory,  now  part  of  the  government  of 
Kutais  (q.  v.),  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cauca- 
sian mountains,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  districts  of 
Ghuria  and  Mingrelia.  Area,  4040  square  miles; 
pop.  100,000.  Its  history  as  an  independent  domi- 
nion commenced  from  about  the  begirming  of  the 
15th  c,  and  was  long  marked  by  internal  dissen- 
sions. In  1745,  Salomon  I.  was  proclaimed,  but  his 
nobles  revolting  shortly  after,  and  aided  by  the 
Turks,  dethroned  him.  Salomon  applied  for  help  to 
Russia,  and  in  1769,  Count  Todtleben,  at  the  head  of 
a  Russian  force,  entered  I.,  restored  the  king,  and 
drove  back  the  Turks.  The  civil  dissensions  of  this 
province,  however,  eontinxied,  and  at  last,  in  1810, 
after  having  long  acknowledged  allegiance  to  Russia, 
it  was  formally  incorporated  in  and  proclaimed  a 
province  of  that  empire. 

IMIBES.    See  Obsanic  Bases. 

IMITA'TIOK     See  Sympatht. 

IMITATION,  in  the  science  of  musical  compo- 
sition, is  the  repeating  of  the  same  passage,  or  the 
following  of  a  passage  with  a  similar  one,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  other  parts  or  voices,  and  it  may  be 
either  strict  or  free.  When  the  imitated  passage  is 
repeated  note  for  note,  and  every  interval  is  the 
same,  it  is  called  strict,  and  it  may  take  place  in  the 
unison  or  octave,  or  in  any  otheV  of  the  degrees  of 
the  scale,  either  above  or  below  the  original  passage. 
The  progression  of  a  passage  may  also  be  imitated 
by  an  inversion,  or  by  reversing  the  movement  of 
the  original;  also  by  notes  of  a  greater  or  of  a 
lesser  value.  See  Dotjble  Counterpoint,  Eugue, 
and  Canon.  .  Imitation  in  composition  is  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  producing  unity  and 
animation  in  the  progression  of  the  parts,  and  is 
used  in  a  strict,  and  also  in  a  free  manner,  in  the 
instrumental  works  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and 
also  by  Mozart  in  his  easier  operatic  works.  Many 
composers,  however,  resort  to  imitation  improperly, 
and  generally  from  poverty  of  musical  ideas,  or 
from  pedantry.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  given  for 
its  use. 

I'MITATIVE  INSA'NITY.  There  are  many 
mental  diseases,  especially  those  marked  by  gro- 
tesque external  manifestations,  by  gesticulations,  and 
convulsive  seizures,  which  appear  to  be  propagated 
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by  imitation.  In  the  healthy  and  naturally  consti- 
tuted, there  exists  a  tendency  to  copy  and  repro- 
duce, or  represent  ■what  powerfully  impresses  the 
imagination  ;  and  during  the  excitement  of  indi- 
viduals or  communities,  this  inclination  is  more 
influential,  and  passes  heyond  the  control  of  the 
■wilL  Great  caution,  however,  must  he  exercised 
in  distinguishing  between  what  is  epidemic  and 
depends  upon  atmospheric  or  external  moral  causes, 
from  the  results  of  strong  or  morbid  states  of  the 
mind  itself.  An  idiot  is  mentioned  by  Gall,  who, 
having  seen  the  slaughter  of  a  pig,  killed  a  man 
after  the  same  fashion.  A  child  of  seven  years  old 
suffocated  a  younger  brother  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  strangling  of  Punch  at  the  hands  of  the  devil. 
The  example  of  suicide  by  hanging  haviag  been  set 
by  a  pensioner  in  the  Hdpital  des  Invalides,  six 
similar  deaths  followed,  and  by  suspension  from  the 
same  lamp-post.  After  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
there  appeared  in  succession  seven  female  claimants 
to  the  parentage  of  Marie  Antoiuette ;  and  pyro- 
mania,  propagated  by  sympathy,  is  well  known  to 
have  existed  in  Normandy  in  1830. 

IMMA'CULATE  COlSrCEPTION  OP  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN"  MARY,  Feast  or,  a  festival 
celebrated'  on  the  8th  of  December  in  the  Latin, 
and  on  the  9th  in  the  Greek  Church,  in  which 
latter  church  it  is  held  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Conception  of  St  Anne,'  the  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  festival  of  the  Conception  itself  is 
traceable  in  the  Greek  Church  from  the  end  of 
the  5th  c,  and  in  the  Latin  dates  from  the  7th; 
but  a  great  controversy  prevailed  for  a  long  time 
in  the  West  as  to  whether  and  in  what  sense  the 
conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  to  be 
held  immaculate,  and  in  what  sense  the  Blessed 
Virgin  herself  was  to  be  held  conceived  without 
sin.  It  was  believed  to  be  a  consequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  maternity,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  the  honour  due  to  the  Incarnation,  that 
the  Blessed  Mother  should  be  held  to  have  been 
at  all  times  free  from  the  stain  of  sin.  This 
might  have  been,  either  by  her  having  been,  like 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6),  or  the  Baptist 
St  John  (Luke,  i.  35),  sanctified  before  her  birth — 
that  is,  purified  in  her  mother's  womb  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin ;  or  by  the  still  higher  sancti- 
fication  of  having  been  entirely  exempted  from 
the  stain  of  sin,  either — for  the  discussion  was 
carried  to  all  these  subtleties — before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  her  mother,  or 
at  least  before  its  animation  by  union  with  the 
soul.  The  actual  controversy  in  the  West  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  St  Bernard,  who  not 
only  remonstrated  with  the  canons  of  Lyon  in 
1131  for  their  unauthorised  introduction  of  this 
festival  in  their  cathedral,  but  rejected  the  opinion 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  having  been  conceived  free 
from  original  sin,  though  he  admitted  her  sanctifi- 
cation  in  her  mother's  womb  {Epist.  174,  Ad  Canon. 
Lugdunensis).  The  discussion  thus  raised  led  to  a 
protracted  controversy  in  the  schools.  The  great 
master  of  scholastic  subtlety,  John  Dims  Scotus,  in 
a  disputation  held  before  the  university  of  Paris  in 
1307,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception  in  its  highest  sense ;  and  the  entire  order 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  Franciscan,  as  weE  as  the 
school  to  which  he  has  given  his  name,  the  Sootists, 
afterwards  zealously  defended  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Thomist  school,  which  was  that  of  the 
Dominican  order,  having  denied  the  immaculate 
conception,  much  division  for  a  time  existed ;  but 
the  prevailing  tendency  was  at  aU  times  towards 
the  Scotist  opinion.  The  university  of  Paris,  in 
1387,  condemned  the  Thomist  doctrine.  The  council 
of  Basel — although,  it  is  true,  at  the  time  when 
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it  was  in  conflict  with  the  pope — declared  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  to  be  a 
CathoKo  dogma,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest 
.terms  the  opposite  opinion.  Sixtus  IV.,  hovrever, 
imposed  on  the  defenders  of  both  opinions,  in  1470, 
the  obligation  of  mutual  toleration  and  charity,  and 
renewed  this  constitution  in  1483 ;  but  in  the  end 
of  the  same  century  the  university  of  Paris  required, 
as  a  condition  of  the  doctorate,  an  oath  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate  that  he  woxild  defend  the  dogma  of 
the  immaculate  conception.  The  Council  of  Trent, 
without  discussing  the  scholastic  dispute,  merely 
declared  that  '  in  its  decree  on  original  sin  it  did 
not  comprehend  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgiu 
Mary,'  and  renewed  the  constitution  of  Sixtus  Iv. 
already  referred  to.  This  abstinence  on  the  part  of 
the  council  led  to  a  further  renewal  of  the  dispute, 
which  reached  such  a  pitch  towards  the  close  of  the 
16th  c,  that  Pius  V.  not  only  prohibited  either  side 
from  stigmatising  the  opposite  with  the  name  of 
heretical,  but  forbade  all  public  discussions  of  the 
subject,  except  in  theological  disputations  in  the 
presence  of  a  learned  auditory.  In  the  pontificates 
of  Paul  V.  and  Gregory  XV.,  earnest  instances 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  crown  to  obtain  a  definite 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
culate conception ;  but  the  pope  again  refused,  con- 
tenting himself  with  repeating  the  constitution  of 
Sixtus  IV.  He  added,  however,  certain  new  provi- 
sions :  1.  That  disputants,  in  asserting  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception,  should  abstain  from 
assaihng  the  opposite  doctrine.  2.  That  no  one 
except  the  members  of  the  Dominican  order,  and 
others  specially  privileged,  should  presume  to 
defend,  even  in  private  disputation,  the  doctrine 
that  the  Blessed  Virgiu  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin.  3.  That,  nevertheless,  in  the  public 
mass  or  office  of  the  church,  no  one  should  iutroduce 
into  the  prayers  or  other  formularies  any  other 
word  than  simply  conceptio,  without  adding  any 
epithet  involving  either  doctrine.  At  the  same 
time,  opinion  was  setting  steadily  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception.  Alexander 
VII.,  and  afterwards  Clement  IX.,  added  new  solem- 
nity to  the  festival.  Clement  Xt.  ordained  that  it 
should  be  observed  as  a  holiday  of  obligation,  and 
at  length  Gregory  XVI.  permitted  that  the  epithet 
immaculate  should  be  introduced  into  the  pubHo 
service.  In  the  end,  at  the  instance  of  bishops 
in  various  parts  of  the  church,  the  present  pope, 
Pius  IX.,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of 
each  nation,  calling  for  their  opinion,  and  that  of 
their  people,  as  to  the  faith  of  the  church  on 
the  point  ;  and  on  the  receipt  of  replies  all  but 
absolutely  tmanimous,  he  issued  a  solemn  decree 
at  Rome,  in  a  numerous  coimcU  ,of  bishops,  on  the 
8th  December  1854,  declaring  the  doctrine  to  be 
an  article  of  Catholic  belief,  and  proposing  it  as 
such  to  the  universal  churtfh.  ,  This  decree  has 
been  implicitly  accepted  throughout  the  Roman 
Chxirch. 

IMMOBA'LITY,  in  point  of  law,  is  a  good 
defence  to  actions  and  suits,  but  it  must  be  some 
unmorality  which  runs  counter  to  the  well-known 
policy  of  the  law.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  man  gave 
a  bond,  or  granted  a.  deed,  giving  to  a  woman  some 
aimuity,  with  a  view  to  induce  her  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage, this  would  be  a,  good  defence  against  the 
bond  or  deed  being  enforced,  for  the  law  discoun- 
tenances his  conduct ;  whereas,  if  it  were  merely 
a  bond,  or  a  gift,  in  consideration  of  something  of 
the  same  kind  past  and  ended,  the  deed  would  be 
good.  So  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  Dl-fame  is  not 
allowed  to  sue,  and  has  no  legal  remedy  against 
her  guests  for  any  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  immoral 
purposes.   In  most  other  respects,  the  mere  personal 
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immorality  of  tlie  parties  who  are  litigants  makes  no 
diflferenoe  whatever  as  to  their  respective  remedies, 
for  the  law  protects  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good, 
the  unjust  as  well  as  the  just. 

IMMOETA'LITY  is  the  continued  existence  of 
the  human  soul  in  a  future  and  invisible  state.  '  If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?'  is  a  question  which 
has  naturally  agitated  the  heart  and  stimulated  the 
intellectxial  curiosity  of  man,  wherever  he  has  risen 
above  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  commenced  to  exer- 
cise his  intellect  at  aJl.  The  religion  of  aU  civilised 
peoples  may  be  said  more  or  less  to  recognise  the 
affirmative  of  the  question,*  although  often  imder 
very  vague  and  materialistic  forms.  In  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  the  idea  of  immortality  first 
assumes  a  definite  shape.  There  is  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  a  dwelling-place  of  the  dead  and  of  a 
future  judgment.  Osiris,  the  beneficent  god,  judges 
the  dead,  and  '  having  weighed  their  heart  in  the 
scales  of  justice,  he  sends  the  wicked  to  regions  of 
darkness,  while  the  just  are  sent  to  dwell  with  the 
god  of  light.'  The  latter,  we  read  on  an  inscription, 
'  found  f a'f our  before  the  great  God ;  they  dwell  in 
glory,  where  they  live  a  heavenly  life ;  the  bodies 
they  have  quitted  will  for  ever  repose  in  their  tombs, 
whilst  they  rejoice  in  the  life  of  the  supreme  God.' 
Immortality  is  plainly  taught,  but  bound  up  with 
the  idea  of  the  preservation  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  Egyptians  attached  great  importance,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  soul's  continued  life ;  and  hence  they 
built  vast  tombs,  and  embalmed  their  bodies,  as  if 
to  last  for  ever.  In  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  the 
future  world,  with  its  governing  spirits,  plays  a 
prominent  part.  Under  Ormuz  and  Ahriman,  there 
are  ranged  regular  hierarchies  of  spirits  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  conflict ;  and  the  soul  passes  into 
the  kingdom  of  light  or  of  darkness,  over  which 
these  spirits  respectively  preside,  according  as  it 
has  lived  on  the  earth  well  or  ill.  Whoever  has 
lived  in  purity,  and  has  not  sufifered  the  divs 
(evil  spirits)  to  have  any  power  over  him,  passes 
after  death  into  the  realms  of  light.  In  the 
early  Grecian  paganism.  Hades,  or  the  realms  of 
the  dead,  is  the  emblem  of  gloom  to  the  Hellenic 
imagination.  'Achilles,  the  ideal  hero,  declares 
that  he  would  rather  tUl  the  ground  than  live  in 
pale  Elysium.'  This  melancholy  view  of  the  future 
everywhere  pervades  the  Homeric  religion.  With 
the  progress  of  Hellenic  thought,  a  higher  idea  of 
the  future  is  found  to  characterise  both  the  poetry 
and  philosophy  of  Greece,  till,  in  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  the  conception  of  immortality  shines  forth 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  truly  impressive.  In 
the  Apology  and  the  Phosdo,  Socrates  discourses  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  in  language 
at  once  rich  in  faith  and  in  beauty.  '  The  soul, 
the  immaterial  part,  being  of  a  nature  so  superior 
to  the  body,  can  it,'  he  asks  in  the  Fhcedo,' '  as  soon 
as  it  is  separated  from  the  body,  be  dispersed  into 
nothing,  and  perish?  Oh,  far  otherwise.  Eather 
will  this  be  the  result.  If  it  take  its  departure 
in  a  state  of  purity,  not  carrying  with  it  any 
clinging  impurities  of  the  body,  impurities  which 
during  life  it  never  willingly  shared  in,  but  always 
avoided,  gathering  itself  into  itself,  and  making  the 
separation  from  ihe  body  its  aim  and  study — ^that 
is,  devoting  itself  to  true  philosophy,  and  studying 
how  to  die  cahnly ;  for  this  is  true  philosophy,  is  it 

*  Some  of  the  most  widely  spread  forms  of  bejief  in 
the  world  would  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment ;  for  in  Hinduism  the  goal  sought  is  absorption 
into  the  Universal  Spirit,  and  therefore  loss  of  individual 
existence ;  while  the  pious  Buddhist  strives  for  J!firvcma, 
or  complete  extinction.  Yet  even  here  the  belief  in  a 
future  life  exists  in  the  form  of  the  Transmigration 
of  Souls  (q.  v.). 


not? — well,  then,  so  prepared,  the  soul  departs  into 
that  invisible  region  which  is  of  its  own  nature,  the 
region  of  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the  wise,  and 
then  its  lot  is  to  be  happy  in  a  state  in  which  it  is 
freed  from  fears  and  wild  desires,  and  the  other 
evils  of  humanity,  and  spends  the  rest  of  its  exist- 
ence with  the  gods.' 

It  is  only  in  Christianity,  however,  that  this  higher 
Ufe  is  clearly  revealed  as  a  reward  not  merely  to  the 
true  philosopher,  but  to  every  humble  and  pious 
soul.  Christ  'hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  by  the  gospel'  '  According  to  his  abundant 
mercy,  God  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively 
hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead,  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven.'  It 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  Christianity  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  soul's  immortality  has  become  a  common 
and  well-recognised  truth — no  mere  result  of  specu- 
lation, nor  product  of  priestly  invention— but  a  light 
to  the  reason,  and  a  guide  to  the  conscience  and 
conduct.  The  aspirations  of  philosophy,  and  the 
materialistic  conceptions  of  popular  mythology,  are 
found  in  the  gospel  transmuted  into  a  living  spiritual 
and  divine  fact  and  an  authoritative  influence,  not 
only  touching  the  present  life,  but  governing  and 
directing  it. 

IMO'LA  (anc.  Forum  Cornelii,  or  Forum  Syllse),  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  legation  of  Kavenna,  stands  in 
a  fruitful  plain  adjoining  picturesque  hiUs,  close  to 
the  river  Santerno,  and  24  miles  west-south-west  of 
Ravenna.  It  contains  some  fine  palaces,  churches, 
theatres,  and  benevolent  institutions.  I.  possesses 
some  good  manufaotiu:es  of  wax,  oil,  majolica,  silk, 
and  glass,  besides  extensive  leather-curing  establish- 
ments, and  brick  and  tile  works.  From  a  species  of 
white  grape  grown  in  the  vicinity,  the  delicious 
wine  known  as  vin  santo  is  manufactured.  Pop. 
upwards  of  10,000. 

IMPA'LE,  in  Heraldry,  to  arrange  two  coats  of 
arms  side  by  side  in  one  shield  divided  per  pale. 
It  is  usual  thus  to  exhibit  the  conjoined  coats  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  husband's  arms  occupying 
the  dexter  side  or  place  of  honour,  and  the  wife's 
the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon.  When  a  man 
marries  a  second  wife,  heralds  say  that  he  may 
divide  the  sinister  half  of  the  shield  per  fess  into 
two  compartments,  placing  the  family  arms  of  his 
deceased  wife  in  chief,  and  of  his 
second  wife  in  base.  A  husband 
impaling  his  wife's  coat  with  his 
own,  is  not  allowed  to  surround  the 
former  with  the  collar  or  insignia 
of  any  order  of  knighthood  to  which 
he  may  belong.  Bishops,  deans, 
heads  of  colleges,  and  kings-of- 
arms,  impale  their  arms  with  their 
insignia  of  office,  giving  the  dexter  side  to  the 
former.  In  early  heraldry,  when  two  coats  were 
represented  in  one  shield  side  by  side,  only  half  of 
each  was  exhibited,  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
called  dimidiation.  Sometimes  the  one  coat  only 
was  dimidiated.  A  reminiscence  of  dimidiation  is 
preserved  in  the  practice  of  omitting  bordures,  orles, 
and  tressures  in  impaled  arms  on  the  side  bounded 
by  the  Hne  of  impalement. 

IMPAKA'TIOlSr  (Lat.  in,  and  panis,  bread),  a 
technical  word  employed  in  the  Eucharistic  contro- 
versies to  express  the  peculiar  opinion  propounded 
by  Luther  as  to  the  nature  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Differing  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  denying  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  from  the  Sacramentarians 
in  ;  denying  that  our  Lord's  presence  was  merely 
typical  or  figurative,  Luther  contended  that  the 
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body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in,  or 
along  with,  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine ;  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  divinity  of 
Christ  co-exists  in  the  same  person  with  his  human 
nature.  Hence,  by  an  analogy  with  the  word 
incarnation,  he  devised  for  the  Eucharistic  union  the 
term  impanation.  This  doctrine  was  the  subject  of 
a  lengthened  controversy  with  Zwiugh  at  Marburg 
in  1529,  which  left  each  party  unconvinced;  and 
this  theory  still  continues  to  be  the  received  one 
in  the  orthodox  Lutheran  schools. 

_  IMPEA'CHMBNT,  the  name  given  to  an  accusa- 
tion and  trial  of  a  peer  or  member  of  parliament,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  person,  before  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  for  treason,  or  some  high  crime  or  mis- 
demeanour. This  is  a  kind  of  trial  which  is  reserved 
for  great  and  enormous  offenders,  particularly  in 
matters  affecting  the  constitution,  for  the  ordinary 
tribunals  generally  suffice  for  all  cases  of  crimes. 
Impeachment,  accordingly,  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
the  last  instance  being  that  of  Lord  Melville  in 
1805 ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  high  prerogatives  of 
parliament  to  try  offenders  in  this  way,  it  is  stiU  com- 
petent to  use  it.  The  proceedings  nearly  resemble 
an  ordinary  trial  at  law.  A  pardon  by  the  crown  is 
not  pleadable  in  bar  of  the  prosecution,  though, 
after  sentence,  the  crown  may  pardon  the  offender. 
See  May,  On  Parliaments. 

IMPEACHMENT  OP  WASTE,  an  expression 
in  EngHsh  Law,  used  in  deeds  or  wills.  When  an 
estate  is  given  to  a  person  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  cut  timber,  and  do  many  things  on  the 
estate  which  otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  do. 
Still,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  what  he  likes,  for 
if  he  abuses  his  power,  and  attempts  to  cut  down 
ornamental  timber,  for  example,  or  deface  the 
family  mansion,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  inter- 
.  fere  by  injunction  to  prevent  this.  The  phrase  is 
not  used  in  Scotland,  but  the  law  is  not  materially 
different. 

IMPBNETRABI'LITY,  one  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter,  implies  that  no  two  bodies 
can  at  the  same  time  occupy  the  same  space.  If  a 
nail  be  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood,  it  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  penetrate  the  wood,  for  the  fibres 
are  driven  aside  before  the  nail  can  enter.  If  a 
vessel  be  filled  with  fluid,  and  a  soHd  body  be 
then  placed  in  it,  as  much  water  will  run  over 
as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid  body,  in  this  way 
making  room  for  it.  The  lightest  gases  are  really 
as  impenetrable  as  the  densest  solid;  although, 
owing  to  their  compressibility,  it  is  not  readily 
made  apparent. 

IMPE'EATIVB,  Catbooeicai.  According  to 
Kant  (c[.  v.),  man,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  moral 
liberty,  recognises  two  great  laws  regulating  his 
wiU ;  the  first  prompts  him  to  seek  his  own  well- 
being,  the  second  commands  him  to  be  virtuous, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  that.  From  this  oppo- 
sition in  his  moral  nature  between  desire  and  con- 
science, springs  up  the  idea  of  duty,  which,  in  the 
Kantian  terminology,  is  called  the  'moral  impera- 
tive,' to  which  Kant  adds  the  epithet  categorical, 
to  indicate  that  its  commands  are  absolute  and 
unconditional. 

IMPE'RIAL  CROWN  properly  signifies  the 
crown  borne  by  the  German  emperor;  in  form,  a 
circle  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious  stones  and 
fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  seeded  with  pearls,  and 
raised  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top  like  a 
crescent.  From  the  middle  of  the  cap  rises  an 
arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  surmoimted 
by  a  globe,  on  which  is  a  cross  of  pearls.   In  English 
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Heraldry,  the  form  of  cro-svn  worn  by  the  kings  of 
England  (see   King)  is  sometimes  caUed  a  crown 


Imperial  Crown. 

imperial ;  and  a  charge,  crest,  or  supporter,  crowned 
with  a  regal  crown,  is  said  to  be  imperially 
crowned. 

IMPE'RIXTM  is  a  word  used  in  the  Roman  law 
in  various  senses,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  which  it  bears  when  applied  to  consuls  and 
proconsuls — thence  called  imperatores.  Most  of  the 
superior  magistrates  were  also  intrusted  with  the 
imperium,  which  meant  a  sovereign  authority.  It 
is  of  very  little  practical  importance  in  modern 
times  to  trace  the  extent  or  precise  nature  of  the 
authority  thus  design3,ted,  as  the  subject  has  no 
bearing  on  modem  law. 

IMPERTINENCE,  in  English  Law,  means  some 
irrelevant  matter  introduced  in  an  affidavit  or 
pleading;  and  the  court  will  generally  order  it  to 
be  struck  out,  and  the  offending  "party  to  pay  the 
costs  of  doing  so. 

IMPETI'GO,  a  disease  of  the  skin.  It  consists 
of  crops  of  pustules,  which  may  either  be  scattered 
or  coUeoted  in  groups.  These  pustules  burst,  dry 
up,  and  become  covered  with  scabs  or  crusts  of  a 
yellow  colour,  not  unlike  little  masses  of  candied 
honey.  Prom  beneath  these  crusts,  a  purulent  dis- 
charge commonly  takes  place  ;  the  crusts  become 
thicker  and  larger,  and  the  skin  around  and  beneath 
them  is  red  and  raw.  The  disease  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  attended 
with  febrile  symptoms,  which  must  be  combated 
by  the  internal  administration  of  purgatives  and 
alkalies,  strict  attention  to  diet,  and  weak  alkaline 
lotions.  In  chronic  cases,  the  discharge  may  be 
checked  by  a  lotion  containing  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
of  oxide  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  of  rose-water. 

There  are  various  forms  of  this  complaint,  as 
/.  flgurata,  I.  sparsa,  &e.  The  disease  known  as 
Crustea  lactea,  which  sometimes  covers  the  faces  of 
children  like  a  mask,  is    a  sort  of  compound  of 
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impetigo  and   eczema;    and  the  roae-water  lotion 
already  mentioned  is  a  uaeful  application  for  it. 

IMPBYAN,  or  IMPEYAJSf  PHEASANT 
(Loplwplwrus  Impeyanua),  a  large  gallinaoeous  bird 
of  the  family  PlumamatB,  a  native  of  high  cold 
regions  of  the  Himalaya,  out  remarkable  as  much 
as  any  tropical  bird  for  the  splendour  of  its  plumage, 
enhanced  by  the  changing  metallic  tints  ■which  it 


Impeyan  {Iiophophorus  Impeyanus). 

exhibits — ^green,  steel-blue,  violet,  and  golden  bronze. 
The  fine  plumage,  however,  bdongs  to  the  male 
alone.  The  female  is  clothed  in  sober  brown, 
mottled  with  gaj  and  yellow,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  male.  The  I.  has  been  found  capable  of  domes- 
tication, and  may  probably,  be  found  capable  of 
naturalisation,  in  Britain.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Lady  Impey,  who  first  attempted  to  bring  it  aJive 
to  Britain,  but  failed.  The  Nepaulese  name,  Monaul, 
signifies  Bird  of  Gold. 

I'MPLBMBNT,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  fulfilment 
of  a  contract  or  decree  of  the  court. 

IMPLBMBNTS,  Agricultuhal.  Under  this 
term  are  generally  comprehended  not  only  the 
implements  used  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  those  requisite  for  other  operations  of 
farming,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  for  use,  in  so  far  as  it  is  ordinarily  carried 
on  by  the  farmer.  The  first  implements  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  were  doubtless  such  as 
could  be  used  by  man's  unaided  strength,  and  many 
such  are  stUl  in  use,  as  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  fork, 
and  the  shovel.  Wien  animals  were  reduced  to  the 
service  of  man,  the  plough  appeared  in  its  first  rude 
form.  Grubbers,  cultivators,  &c.,  are  recent  inven- 
tions ;  rollers  are  more  ancient.  Sowing  machines 
or  driUs  are  modern,  but  the  harrow  is  ancient, 
although  branches  of  trees  drawn  along  the. newly 
sown  land,  long  served  the  purpose  of  ite  now  care- 
fully adjusted  tinea. — ^The  necessity  of  irrigation  in 
some  countries  early  led  to  expedients  and  imple- 
ments for  accomplishing  it.  The  Egyptian  shadoof 
is  figured  in  the  article  Agmcdi.tixbb. — Implements 
for  clearing  the  ground  of  weeds,  for  occasional 
stirring  of  the  ground  whilst  under  crop,  and  for 
earthing  up  crops,  are  all,  except  the  hoe,  of  com- 
paratively recent  invention.  The  sojrthe  and  sickle 
have  existed  from  remote  antiquity,  although  the 
reaping-machine  is  a  novelty  only  beginning  to 
assume  a  very  important  place.  Wheel-carriages  of 
various  descriptions  and  for  various  purposes  must 
be  mentioned  among  agricultural  implements ;  also 
implements  for  thrashing  and  winnowing  com,  for 


scutching  and  breaking  flax,  for  ginning  cotton,  for 
crushing  augar-cane  and  evaporating  its  juice,  &c. 
The  preparation  of  the  produce  of  different  plants 
requires  implements  of  different  kinds.  Others  are 
required  in  the  care  of  cattle,  and  for  the  Dairy 
(q.  v.).  The  principal  agricultural  implements  are 
noticed  in  separate  articles,  and  some  in  connection 
with  particular  kinds  of  cultivated  plants. 

IMPLTJ'VIUM,  a  tank  or  cistern  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  or  Atrium  (q.  v.)  of  a  Roman 
house.  In  the  examples  which  remain  at  Pompeii, 
the  impluvium  is  generally  formed  of  marble.  It  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  unroofed  part  of  the 
atrium,  and  is  intended  to  receive  the  rain  which 
runs  down  from  the  roof  through  the  opening.  The 
impluvium  was  frequently  adorned  with  fountains, 
and  formed  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  feature 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Romans. 

IMPO'NDBRABLB  SUBSTANCES,  an  epithet 
applied  to  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  universally  considered 
as  matter,  in  contradistinction  to  those  substances 
which  possessed  aenaible  weight.    See  Heat. 

IMPORTS  AUD  EXPORTS.  See  Baiance  oh 
Trade. 

I'MPOST,  the  point  where  an  arch  Tests  on  a 
wall  or  column.  It  is  usually  marked  by  hori- 
zontal mouldings,  but  sometimes  these  are  absent, 
especially  in  Gothic  architecture,  where  different 
forms  of  impost  are  used.  These  have  been  classed 
by  Professor  Willis  as — 1st,  '  the  continuous  impost,' 
where  the  arch  mouldings  are  carried  down  the 
pier;  2d,  'the  discontinuous  impost,'  where  the 
arch  mouldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on  the  pier; 
3d, '  the  ahajied  impost,'  where  the  arch  mouldings 
spring  from  a  capital,  and  are  different  from  those  of 
the  pier — the  form  used  in  the  best  Gothic ;  4th, 
'  the  banded  impost,'  where  the  pier  and  arch  have 
the  same  mouldings  ;  but  the  impost  is  marked  by 
a  band  of  horizontal  mouldings,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  ItaHan-Gothio  buildings.  These  simple 
forms  of  impost  are  sometimes  used  together,  so  as 
to  produce  more  complex  combinations. 

I'MPOTBNCY,  in  Law,  is  a  good  ground  for 
either  of  two  married  parties  annulling  the  mar- 
riage, if  the  impotency  existed  at  the  time  the  eon- 
tract  was  entered  into.  The  defect  must  be  proved. 
The  law  is  uniform  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPOU'NDING  A  DOCUMENT  occurs  where 
a  document  is  produced  in  course  of  a  trial  or 
hearing  before  a  court  or  judge,  who,  instead  of 
giving  it  up  to  the  owner,  retains  it,  in  order  to 
enable  a  prosecution  to  be  brought  if  necessary. 

IMPOUNDING  CATTLE  is,  in  English  Law, 
the  remedy  given  to  all  occupiers  of  land  against 
the  cattle  of  strangers  which  stray  on  such  land. 
It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  taking  and  keeping  the 
cattle  as  a  security  for  the  damage  which  has  been 
done.  The  occupier  is  then  said  to  distrain  the 
cattle  da/mage  feasant.  This  he  does  by  seizing  and 
driving  them  to  the  nearest  pound,  if  there  is  one 
within  three  miles — i.  e.,  an  enclosed  place  kept  for 
the  purpose— or  he  may  put  them  in  premises  of  his 
own.  In  either  case,  he  is  bound  to  feed  and  water 
the  cattle  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  such  stray 
cattle,  who  can  only  recover  them  back  by  paying 
these  expenses  and  the  damage  done,  or  on  giving 
security,  and  bringing  an  action  of  Replevin  (q.  v.) 
to  try  the  right.  The  cattle  cannot  be  distrained 
unless  they  are  at  the  time  actually  trespassing 
upon  the  land.  In  Scotland,  a  similar  right  exists, 
called  the  poinding  of  stray  cattle. 

IMPRE'SSMBNT  was  once  the  mode  formerly 
resorted  to    of  manning  the  British  navy.      The 
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practice  had.  not  only  tlxe  sanction  of  custom,  but 
tlie  force  of  law,  for  many  acts  of  parliament,  from 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  to  that  of  George 
III.,  had  been  passed  to  regulate  the  system  of 
impressment.  Impressment  consisted  in  seizing 
by  force,  for  service  in  the  royal  navy,  seamen, 
river-watermen,  and  at  times  landsmen,  when 
state  emergencies  rendered  them  necessary.  An 
armed  party  of  rehable  men,  commanded  by  officers, 
usually  proceeded  to  such  houses  in  the  seaport 
towns  as  were  supposed  to  be  the  resort  of  the 
seafaring  population,  laid  violent  hands  on  aU 
eligible  men,  and  conveyed  them  forcibly  to  the 
ships  of  war  in  the  harbour.  As  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  sailors  to  yield  without  a  struggle, 
many  terrible  fights  took  place  between  the  press- 
gangs  and  their  mtended  victims — combats  in  which 
lives  were  often  lost.  In  point  of  justice,  there  is 
little,  if  anything,  to  be  said  for  impressment,  which 
had  not  even  the  merit  of  an  impartial  selection 
from  the  whole  available  population. 

In  recent  times,  when  Wunteers  fail,  a  system 
of  Bounties  (q.  v.)  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  recourse  ■will  be  again  had  to 
impressment.  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  sanction- 
ing it  slumber,  without  being  repealed. 

Under  the  laws,  all  ehgible  men  of  seafaring 
habits  are  liable  between  the  ages  of  18  and  55; 
but  exemptions  are  made  in  favour  of  apprentices 
who  have  not  been  two  years  apprenticed,  fishermen 
at  sea,  a  proportion  of  able  seamen  in  each  colKer, 
harpooners  in  whalers,  and  a  few  others.  A  press- 
gang  could  board  a  merchant- vessel  or  a  privateer  of 
its  own  nation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  carry 
off  as  many  of  the  best  men  as  could  be  removed 
without  actually  endangering  the  vessel.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  made  a  privateer  dread  a 
friendly  man-of-war  more  than  an  enemy,  and  often 
led  to  as  exciting  a  chase  as  when  enemies  were  in 
pursuit  of  each  other ;  for  the  privateer's  men  were 
the  best  sailors,  for  their  purpose,  the  naval  officers 
could  lay  hold  on. 

IMPRI'SOIU'MENT.  The  power  of  imprison- 
ment for  non-payment  of  debt,  as  well  as  by  way 
of  punishment  for  crime,  has  always  been  held 
to  be  inherent  in  courts  of  justice.  In  criminal 
proceedings  also,  a  person  may,  by  a  warrant  of 
a  justice  of  peace,  be  imprisoned  before  trial,  pro- 
vided the  justice  considers  it  is  not  a  proper  case 
for  allowing  bail;  and  as  a  general  rule,  though  in 
minor  offences  an  accused  person  may  insist  on 
being  discharged  on  tendering  sufficient  bail,  yet 
in  more  serious  crimes  it  is  always  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice  to  accept  or  refuse  the  bail 
tendered,  and  on  his  refusal,  application  may  be 
made  to  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  accept 
bail.  As  regards  imprisonment  for  debt,  it  is  now 
competent  only  in  cases  where  judgment  has  been 
obtained,  and  the  debt  is  £20  or  upwards.  In  one 
case,  however,  and  one  only,  a  person  may  be 
imprisoned  before  judgment  has  been  obtained — viz., 
where  he  is  about  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  such  a 
case,  the  creditor  requires  to  make  an  affidavit  of  the 
debt  or  cause  of  action  before  a  judge,  and  may 
obtain  a  capias  to  arrest  the  defendant,  who  wiU 
not  be  released,  except  on  bail,  until  judgment  is 
obtained.  _With  regard  to  debts  under  £20,  which 
are  generally  sued  for  in  England  in  the  county 
court,  though  the  defendant  cannot  be  imprisoned 
on  a  judgment  for  less  than  that  amount,  yet  if  he 
wilfully  disobey  the  judgment  of  the  court,  which 
ordered  hint  to  pay  by  instalments  or  on  a  time 
certain,  and  if  the  debt  was  origiually  contracted  by 
means  of  fraud,  the  judge  can  commit  him  for  con- 
tempt, and  thus  imprison  him  on  another  ground. 
In  cases  of  insolvency,  if  a  person  allow  himself  to 
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be  taken  to  prison  for  debt,  and  remain  in  prison  for 
fourteen  days  if  a  trader,  or  two  months  if  a  non- 
trader,  this  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  may  be 
adjudicated  a  bankrupt,  and  his  estate  distributed 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  But 
in  general  if  a  person  wishes  to  be  made  a  bankrupt, 
he  can  become  so  without  the  necessity  of  being 
imprisoned.  It  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  law  of 
England,  that  if  a  debtor  is  once  imprisoned  for 
debt,  it  operates  as  complete  satisfaction,  and  his 
land  or  goods  cannot  in  that  case  be  taken.  But 
the-  debtor  can  only  get  out  of  prison  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  which  requires 
him  to  give  up  everything  to  the  creditors. 

In  Scotland,  imprisonment  for  debt  is  also  com- 
petent on  similar  principles ;  and  it  is  competent  to 
imprison  a  debtor  if  the  debt  exceed  £8,  6s.  8d.  An 
absconding  debtor  may  also  be  arrested  if  in  medi- 
tatione  fugce — ^i.  e.,  about  to  leave  the  country,  in 
which  case  bail  or  caution  is  required.  In  Scotland, 
imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  considered  satisfaction 
of  the  debt,  and  the  creditor  may  at  the  same 
time  poind  his  goods  and  adjudge  his  laud,  and 
take  other  concurrent  remedies. 

IMPROBA'TION,  a  Scotch  law-term,  meaning 
the  disproving  or  setting  aside  a  deed  on  the  ground 
of  falsehood  or  forgery. 

IMPEO'MPTU,  in  Music,  a  short  extempor- 
aneous composition.     See  also  Fajjtasia. 

IMPROPRIA'TION,  the  transfer  to  a  layman 
of  the  revenues  of  a  benefice  to  which  the  cure  of 
souls  is  annexed,  with  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  performance  of  the  spiritual  duties  attached  to 
the  benefice.  The  practice  of  impropriation  differs 
from  the  somewhat  similar  but  more  ancient  usage 
of  appropriation,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  supposes 
the  revenues  of  the  approj^riated  benefice  to  be 
transferred  to  ecclesiastical  or  quasi-ecclesiastical 
persons  or  bodies,  as  to  a  certain  dignitary  in  a 
convent,  a  college,  a  hospital;  while  impropriation 
imphes  that  the  temporalities  of  the  benefice  are 
enjoyed  by  a  layman ;  the  name,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  being  given  in  consequence  of  their  thus  being 
improperly  applied,  or  diverted  from  their  legitimate 
use.  The  practice  of  impropriation,  and  still  more 
that  of  appropriation,  as  in  the  case  of  monasteries, 
&o.,  and  other  religious  houses,  prevailed  extensively 
in  England  before  the  Eef ormation ;  and  on  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries,  all  such  rights  were 
(by  27  Henrjr  VIII.  c.  28,  and  31  Henry  VIII. 
c.  13)  vested  iii  the  crown,  and  were  by  the  crown 
freely  transferred  to  laymen,  to  whose  heirs  have 
thus  descended  not  only  the  right  to  tithes,  but  also 
in  many  cases  the  entire  property  of  rectories.  The 
spiritual  duties  of  such  rectories  are  discharged  by  a 
clergyman,  who  is  called  a  vicar,  and  who  receives 
a  certain  portion  of  the  emoluments  of  the  living, 
generally  consisting  of  a  part  of  the  glebe-land  of 
the  parsonage,  together  with  what  are  called  the 
'  small  tithes '  of  the  parish. 

IMPROVING  LEASE,  a  lease,  in  Scotland,  by 
which  the  tenant  undertakes  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair ;  called  a  repairing  lease  in  England. 

IMPKOVISATO'EI,  an  ItaUan  term,  designating 
poets  who  utter  verses  without  previous  preparation 
on  a  given  theme,  and  who  sometimes  sing  and 
accompany  their  voice  with  a  musical  instrument. 
The  talent  of  improvisation  is  found  in  races  in 
which  the  imagination  is  more  than  usually  lively, 
as  in-  the  Arabs,  and  in  many  tribes  of  negroes! 
Amongst  the  ancients,  Greece  was  the  land  of 
improvisation.  In  modern  Europe,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Italy,  where  Petrarch, 
in  the  12th  c,  introduced  the  practice  of  singing 
improvised  verses  to  the  lute ;   and  down  to  the 
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present  day,  the  performances  of  improvisatori  con- 
stitute one  of  the  favourite  entertainments  of  the 
Italians.  Females  {improvisairices)  have  frequently 
^chibited  this  talent  in  a  high  degree.  Improvisa- 
tion is  by  no  means  limited  to  brief  poems  of  a  few 
verses  and  of  very  simple  structure,  but  is  often 
carried  on  mth  great  art,  and  in  the  form  and  to 
the  length  of  a  tragedy  or  almost  of  an  epic  poem.- 
But  when  the  productions  of  the  most  admired 
improvisatori  have  been  given  to  the  world  through 
the  press,  ^they  have  never  been  found  to  rise  above 
mere  mediocsity.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  celebrated  improvisatori  of 
Italy  have  been  bom  in  Tuscany  or  the  Venetian 
territories.  Siena  and  Verona  have  been  especially 
productive  of  them.  Some  of  the  principal  are, 
Serafino  d'Aquila  (died  1500),  Metastasio  (q.  v.), 
who  soon  abandoned  the  art,  Zuoco  (died  1764), 
Serio  and  Eossi  (beheaded  at  Naples,  1799),  Gianni 
(pensioned  by  Bonaparte),  and  Tommaso  Sgricci 
(died  1S36).  The  best-known  improvisairices  are 
Magdalena  Moralli  Fernandez  (died  1800),  Teresa 
Baudettini  (bom  1756),  Eosa  Taddei  (born  1801), 
and  Signora  Mazzei,  the  last  of  whom  is  probably 
the  first  in  point  of  talent. 

IMPtrXSIVB  MADNESS.  The  approaches  of 
mental  disease  are  generally  slow  and  perceptible ; 
but  instances  occur  where,  without  announcement, 
without  any  preliminary  stage  of  disease  or  disturb- 
ance, an ,  individual,  apparently  hitherto  of  sound 
mind,  is  suddenly  seized  with  mania,  presents  symp- 
toms of  inoontroUable  violence,  perpetrates  acts  of 
atrocity  or  absurdity,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
his  previous  disposition  and  deportment ;  and  then, 
nearly  as  quickly,  subsides  into  his  ordinary  state 
and  habits,  retaiaing  no,  or  a  very  imperfect,  recol- 
lection of  the  events  which  ocoiured  during  the 
paroxysm.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  suddenness 
or  shortness  of  the  paroxysm  that  the  essential 
characteristic  consists.  During  the  continuance  of 
euch  an  affection,  three  mental  conditions  are  dis- 
tinctly traced  :  1.  The  sudden  birth  and  irresistible 
dominion  of  a  propensity ;  2.  The  abolition  or  impair- 
ment of  the  apprehension  of  the  real  and  ordinary 
relations  of  the  individual;  and  3.  The  suspension 
of  the  powers  by  which  such  propulsions  are  pre- 
vented from  arising,  or  ruled  and  regulated  when 
they  do  arise.  Atienation  of  this  kind  has  been 
chiefly  recognised  when  the  instincts  are  involved ; 
and' the  most  striking  illustrations  are  derived  from 
cases  of  homicidal  or  sanguinary  tendency,  simply 
because  the  results  may  convulse  society,  or  come 
under  the  notice  of  courts  of  law.  But  many 
examples  exist  of  brief  periods  of  aberration  which 
could  not  be  instigated  by  passion,  and  involved 
nothing  criminal.  A  lady  is  mentioned  who  never 
entered  church  but  she  was  impelled  to  shriek,  or 
saw  plate-glass  but  she  was  impelled  to  break  it; 
and  the  incongruous  laughter,  the  grotesque  gesti- 
culations, and  the  iuvoluntary  and  repulsive  asso- 
ciations to  which  good  and  great  men  have  been 
subject,  must  all  be  placed  under  this  category. 

Marc,  De  la  Folie  consideree  dans  ses  Bapports 
avec  les  Questions  Medico  Judiciaires,  t.  i.  p.  219,  and 
t.  ii.  p.  473. 

IMPUTA'TION  is  one  of  the  most  common 
technical  expressions  in  Christian  theology.  It  is 
meant  to  denote  the  transference  of  guUt  or  of 
merit  of  punishment  or  reward.  The  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  sin,  for  example,  is  the  doctrine 
which  inculcates  that  all  mankind  are  sharers  in 
the  fact  and  consequences  of  Adam's  fall  from 
innocence ;  and  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  that  which 
inculcates  that  the  merit  or  righteousness  of  Christ 
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is  transferred  to  those  who  beheve  in  Him,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  become  sharers  in  His 
merit  or  righteousness.  This  idea  of  transference 
of  intercommunication  of  good  and  evil,  is  a  per- 
vading one  in  Christian  theology,  and  answers  to 
undoubted  reahties  of  the  spiritual  life;  but  the 
idea  is  also  apt  to  become  degraded  and  mate- 
rialised, andTias  become  so  in  some  of  its  common 
representations  in  popular  theology.  The  doctrine 
of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  for  example, 
expresses  to  some  minds  not  only  the  idea  of  the 
participation  of  the  human  race  in  the  consequences 
of  Adam's  transgression,  so  that,  because  he  sinned 
and  fell  from  innocence,  they,  the  inheritors  of  his 
corrupt  natiu-e,  also  sia,  and  are  involved  in  the 
miseries  of  a  sinful  state ;  but,  moreover,  the  idea, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  in  its  direct  guilt  and  wicked- 
ness is  transferred  to  his  posterity.  They  reason 
after  this  manner  :  it  is  undeniable  that  man  suffers 
on  account  of  original  sin ;  but  suffering  and  sin  are 
inseparably  connected.  If  man  suffers  on  account  of 
original  sin,  therefore,  it  is  only  because  he  is  guilty 
of  it.  The  sin  of  Adam  in  eatuig  the  forbidden 
fruit  is  equally  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  According  to 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  there  is  a  formal  imputation 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  his  descendants.  God  is 
supposed,  as  it  were,  to  charge  the  one  to  the 
account  of  the  other,  and  by  a  direct  and  arbitraiy 
act,  to  hold  mankind  guilty  because  Adam  felL 
To  give  a  logical  justification  to  this  view,  it  is 
assumed  that  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
Adam  (see  Covenant),  by  which  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  human 
race ;  so  that  when  he  fell,  all  mankind  sinned  and 
fell  with  him.  In  the  same  manner,  the  merit  or 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  supposed  to  be  imputed  to 
believers'  by  a  direct  and  formal  transference  of  the 
one  to  the  account  of  the  other.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  the  idea  of  formal  and  arbitrary  exchange  that 
is  prominent ;  and  according  to  some  theologians, 
this  idea  alone  answers  to  imputation  of  sin  or  of 
righteousness.  To  impute  sin,  is  to  deal  with  a  man 
as  a  sinner,  not  on  account  of  his  own  act,  or  at  least 
not  primarily  on  this  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
act  of  another;  and  to  impute  righteousness,  is  to 
deal  with  man  as  righteous,  not  because  he  is  so,  but 
on  account  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  reckoned 
as  his,  and  received  by  faith  alone.  The  act  of 
another  stands  in  both  cases  for  our  own  act,  and 
we  are  adjudged — in  the  one  case  condemned,  in 
the  other  acquitted — not  for  what  we  ourselves  have 
done,  but  for  what  another  has  done  for  us. 

This  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  tyranny  which 
technical  phrases  are  apt  to  exercise  in  theology  as 
in  other  things.  When  men  coin  an  imperfect 
phrase  to  express  a  spiritual  reality,  the  reality  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  phrase,  and  men  play 
with  the  latter  as  a  logical  counter,  having  a 
force  and  meaning  of  its  own.  Imputation  of  sin 
and  imputation  of  righteousness  have  in  this  way 
come  to  represent  legal  or  pseudo-legal  processes  in 
theology,  through  the  working  out  of  the  mere  legal 
analogies  suggested  by  the  word.  But  the  real 
spiritual  reality  which  lies  behind  the  phrases  in 
both  cases  is  simple,  enough.  Imputation  of  sin  is, 
and  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  expression  of 
the  spiritual  imity  of  Adam  and  his  race.  Adam 
'  beiag  the  root  of  all  mankind,'  the  stock  which  has 
grown  from  this  root  must  share  in  its  degeneracy. 
The  law  of  spiritual  life,  of  historical  continuity, 
implies  this,  and  it  requires  no  arbitrary  or  legal 
process,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  sinfulness  of 
mankind  as  derived  from  a  sinful  source.  We  are 
sinners  because  Adam  fell.  The  fountain  having 
become  polluted,  the  stream  is  polluted.  We  are 
involved  in  his  guUt,  and  could  not  help  being  so, 
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by  the  conditions  of  our  Hstorical  existence ;  but, 
nevertheless,  his  sin  is  not  our  sin,  and  cannot  in  the 
strict  sense  be  imputed  to  us,  for  sin  is  essentially 
voluntary  in  every  case — an  act  of  self-wiU,  and  not 
a  mere  quality  of  nature ;  and  my  s;n,  therefore, 
cannot  be  another's,  nor  another's  mine.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  highest  meaning  of  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  lies  in  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  so  that  he  is 
one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  one  with  him,  and  in 
a  true  sense  he  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine 
nature.  The  notion  of  legal  transference  is  an 
after-thought — the  invention  of  polemical  logic — 
and  the  fact  itself  is  deeper  and  truer  than  the 
phrase  that  covers  it.  Tlie  race  one  with  Adam, 
the  idiever  one  with  Christ,  are  the  ideas  that  are 
really  true  in  the  phrases  imputation  of  sin  and 
imputation  of  righteousness.  The  logic  of  theology 
has  evolved  many  more  appUcations  of  the  phrases, 
but  these  applications  are  rather  the  refinements  of 
theological  pedajitry  than  the  expression  of  true 
spiritual  relations. 

IN  AETI'CULO  MO'RTIS,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotland  to  denote  a  deed  executed  on  death-bed. 
Aa  a  general  rule,  such  a  deed,  in  Scotland,  operat- 
ing like  a  will,  may  be  set  aside  by  the  heir-at-law. 
But  a  wiU.  in  England  having  the  same  effect  cannot 
be  set  aside  on  that  ground. 

INA'GUA,  Cheat  and  LiraPLE,  are  the  two  most 
southerly  islands  of  the  Bahama  group,  the  former 
of  which,  measuring  fifty  miles  by  twenty-five,  is 
remarkable  for  having  its  longer  dimension  placed 
almost  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
cluster.  The  Little  I.  lies  about  twelve  miles 
north,  and  measures  eight  miles  by  six.  In  1831, 
■  the  population  of  both  islands  together  was  530,  of 
whom  54  were  white. 

INANI'TION.     See  Staevatioit. 

INA'ECHING,  or  GEAFTING  BY  AP- 
PROACH, a  mode  of  grafting  by  which  branches 
are  united  together  before  any  of  them  is  separated 
from  its  original  stem.  Branches  growing  across 
one  another  sometimes  unite  in  this  way  of  them- 
selves, and  it  is  supposed — not  improbably — that  an 
observation  of  this  circumstance  first  led  to  the 
invention  of  grafting.  Inarching  is  practised  in 
cases  in  which  the  ordinary  modes  of  grafting  are 
not  found  readily  to  succeed,  as  with  camellias. 
The  stocks  to  be  grafted  upon  are  planted,  or  placed 
in  pots,  around  the  plant  from  which  the  grafts  are 
to  be  taken.  Four  or  five  months  are  generally 
sufficient  to  complete  the  union,  but  sometimes  even 


two  years  are  necessary.  When  the  union  is  com- 
plete, the  scion  is  separated  by  a  slopiag  cut  from 
its  parent  plant.  Care  must  always  be  taken  that 
the  parts  to  be  joined  together  be  cut  so  as  to  fit 


one  another  pretty  exactly,  and  they  are  then  firmly 
tied  together,  and  so  covered  that  neither  air  nor 
water  may  penetrate.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be 
branches  of  nearly  the  same  thickness.  They  should 
be  out  almost  down  to  the  pith,  but  the  pith  must 
not  be  injured.  Inarching  is  performed  in  spring, 
after  the  sap  has  begun  to  circulate.  The  accom- 
panying figure  illustrates  several  ways  of  inarching. 
For  example,  two  branches  of  a  tree,  a,  may  be  bent 
so  as  to  meet  and  strike  upon  a  wound  in  the  main 
stem,  by  which  a  gap  wiU  be  fUled  up  j  one  growing 
tree,  b,  either  from  the  ground  or  a  pot,  ma.y  be  led 
to  unite  with  another;  or  several  suckers,  c,  may 
be  led  from  the  ground  archwise  to  strike  upon  a 
point  in  the  stem,  thus  bringing  fresh  aid  to  the  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  tree.  By  means  such  as  these, 
qnickset-hedges  are  sometimes  thickened  hke  a  net- 
work, so  as  greatly  to  improve  their  appearance  and 
protective  quahties. 

IN  C^'NA  DO'MINI,  a  celebrated  papal  buU, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  day  of  its  annual  pubh- 
cation.  Holy  Thxirsday.  It  is  not,  as  other  bulls, 
the  work  of  a  single  pope,  but  with  additions  and 
modifications  at  various  times,  dates  back  from  the 
middle  ages  ;  some  writers  tracing  it  to  Martin  V., 
others  to  Clement  V.,  and  some  to  Boniface  VIII. 
Its  presejit  form,  however,  it  received  from  the 
popes  Julius  II.,  Paul  III,  and  finally  Urban  VIII., 
in  1627,  from  which  year  it  continued  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  be  published  annually  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day. The  contents  of  this  bull  have  been  a  fertile 
subject  of  controversy.  It  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  especially 
of  those  with  which  grievous  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  church,  or  of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of 
the  Eoman  see,  are  visited;  excommunication  being 
denounced  agaiust  heresy,  schism,  sacrilege,  usurp- 
ation of  the  rights  of  the  church  or  of  the  pope, 
forcible  and  unlawful  seizure  of  church  property, 
personal  violence  against  ecclesiastics,  unlawful  inter- 
ruption of  the  free  intercourse  of  the  faithful  with 
Eome,  &c.  The  bull,  however,  although  mainly 
dealing  with  offences  against  the  church,  also 
denounces  under  similar  censures  other  crimes,  as 
piracy,  plunder  of  shipwrecked  goods,  forgery,  &c. 
This  bull,  being  regarded  by  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights, 
encountered  in  the  17th  c.  the  determined  opposition 
of  nearly  all  the  courts,  even  the  most  Catholic ;  and 
at  length,  in  1770,  Clement  XIV.  discontinued  its 
pubhoation,  which  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

INCANTA'TION,  like  enchant,  is  derived  from  a 
Latin  root  meaning  simply  '  to  sing,'  as  charm  is 
only  a  disguised  form  of  carmen,  a  song.  It  is  the 
term  in  use  to  denote  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  awe-inspiring  modes  of  Magic  (q.  v.),  viz.,  that 
resting  on  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of  words 
solemnly  conceived  and  passionately  uttered./ 

There  is  in  the  human  voice,  especially  in  its  more 
lofty  tones,  an  actual  power  of  a  very  wonderful 
kind  to  stir  men's  hearts.  When  to  this  we  add 
that  poetic  utterance  is  a  special  and  exceptional 
gift ;  that  the  language  of  primitive  nations  is  crude 
and  immanageable,  the  words  being  as  difficult  to 
weld  together  as  pieces  of  oast  iron ;  that  it  is  only 
when  the  poet's  mind  has  risen  to  unusual  heat  that 
he  can  fuse  them  into  those  rhythmical  sequences 
that  please  the  ear  and  hang  together  in  the  memory ; 
that,  in  short,  his  art  is  a  mystery  to  himself — an 
inspiration ;  w;e  need  not  wonder  at  the  f  eeKng  with 
which  everything  in  the  form  of  verse  or  metre  was 
viewed. 

The  singing  or  sayiug  of  such  compositions,  which  * 
could  thus  stir  the  blood  of  the  hearers,  they  knew 
not  how,  what  other  effects  might  it  not  produce? 
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Accordingly,  there  is  no  end  to  the  power  ascribed 
to  incantations,  especially  when  accompanied,  as 
they  generally  were,  with  the  concocting  of  drugs 
and  other  magical  rites.  They  could  heal  or  kill. 
If  they  could  not  raise  from  the  dead,  they  could 
make  the  dead  speak,  or  '  call  up  spirits  from  the 
vasty  deep,'  in  order  to  unveil  the  future.  They 
ooiild  extinguish  fire;  darken  the  sun  or  moon; 
make  fetters  bxirst,  a  door  or  a  mountain  fly  open  ; 
blunt  Hi  sword ;  make  a  limb  powerless ;  destroy  a 
crop,  or  charm  it  away  into  another's  barn. 

The  prayers  of  heathens,  whether  for  blessings  or 
for  curses,  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  magical 
incantations.  They  are  not  supposed  to  act  as 
petitions  addressed  to  a  free  agent,  but  by  an 
inherent  force  which  even  the  gods  cannot  resist. 
This  notion  is  very  prominent  in  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism ;  but  it  more  or  less  disguisedly  pervades 
all  superstitious  worship.  'They  think  they  shall 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.' 

For  almost  every  occasion  or  operation  of  life, 
there  were  appropriate  formulas  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  secure  success ;  and  many  of  .these, 
with  that  reverence  for  antiquity  and  conservative 
tendency  which  always  characterise  superstition, 
continue  to  live  in  popular  memory,  although  often 
the  words  are  so  old  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The 
Komans,  in  the  days  of  Cato,  used  incantations,  for 
curing  dislocations,  fuU  of  words  the  meaning  of 
which  had  been  lost.  A  form  of  words  used  to  this 
day  in  Shetland  for  healing  a  sprain  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  10th  century.  In  its  earliest  form,  as 
found  in  an  old  Grermau  manuscript,  it  narrates  how 
Woden  and  Baldur  riding  out  to  hunt,  Baldur's 
horse  dislocated  its  foot,  and  how  "Woden,  using 
charmed  words,  set  bone  to  bone,  &c.,  and  so  hes^ed 
the  foot.  The  repetition  of  this  rhymed  narration 
acted  as  a  charm  to  heal  other  lamed  horses.  The 
modern  version  of  this  tradition,  as  current  in 
Norway,  makes  the  accident  happen  to  the  horse 
of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  himself  perform  the  cure.  In 
Shetland,  also,  it  is  the  Lord,  meaning  Jesus,  that  is 
substituted  for  Woden ;  and  the  formula  is  applied 
to  the  healing  of  persons'  limbs  as  well  as  those 
of  horses.  'Xhe  operation  is  thus  described  in,  E. 
Chambers's  Popular  SJiymes  of  Scotland:  'When  a 
person  has  .received  a  sprain,  it  is  customary  to 
.  apply  to  an  individual  practised  in  casting  the 
"  wresting-thread."  This  is  a  thread  spun  from 
black  wool,  on  which  are  cast  nine  knots,  and  tied 
round  a  sprained  leg  or  arm.  During  the  time  the 
operator  is  putting  the  thread  round  the  affected 
lunb,  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not 
to  be  heard  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the 
person  operated  upon : 

Our  Lord  rade, 
His  foal's  foot  sladB; 
Down  he  lighted, 
His  foal's  foot  lighted. 
Bone  to  bone,    ' 
Sinew  to  sinew, 
Blood  to  blood, 
Flesh  to  flesh. 
Heal,  in  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 

INCABNA'TION  (Lat.  m,  and  aaro,  camis, 
flesh),  a  term  much  used  in  theology  concerning 
the  union  of  the  divine  nature  of  the  Soil  of  God 
with  human  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ.  We 
read  in  John,  i.  14  that  'the  Word  was  made  flesh;' 
but  this  is  understood  not  as  signifying  a  change  of 
nature,  but  an  assumption  of  human  nature  into 
personal  union  with  the  divine  nature.  In  accord- 
ance with  Luke,  i.  35,  and  other  texts  of  Scripture, 
the  formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Chnst  is 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  reality  of  the 
human  nature  of  Chrnt  was  mueh  disputed  in  the 


first  ages  of  Christianity,  but  in  our  times  the  chief 
dispute  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  relates  to  his 
divine  nature.  Whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion is  generally  asserted  by  aU  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity, except  XTnitarians  (q.  v.),  no  explanation  of 
it  is  attempted  or  deemed  possible.  It  is  regarded, 
however,  as  a  doctrine  fraught  with  most  import- 
ant consequences,  affecting  the  whole  system  of 
Christianity.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  it 
is  maintained  that  in  union  with  the  divine  nature 
of  the  Son  of  God,  there  was,  and  is,  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  not  only  a  true  human  body,  but  a  human 
'  reasonable '  soul. 

INCAS.     See  Peru. 

INOB'NDIARY  LETTER,  a  letter  threatening 
to  bum  the  house  or  premises  of  a  person,  generally 
called  a  threatening  letter.  To  send  such  a  letter 
is  felony,  punishable  by  three  years'  penal  servitude. 
The  offence  is  punishable  in  Scotland  according  lo 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

INCENDIARY  SHELLS,  another  name  for 
Carcasses  (q.  v.). 

I'NCENSE  (Heb.  miktar,  kilter,  and  hitturoth),  a 
perfume,  the  odour  of  which  is  evolved  by  biirning, 
and  the  use  of  which,  in  public  worship,  prevailed 
in  most  of  the  ancient  religions.  The  incense  at 
present  in  use  consists  of  some  resinous  base,  such 
as  gum  oUbanum,  mingled  with  odoriferous  gums, 
balsams,  &o.  There  is  no  regular  formula  for  it, 
almost  every  maker  having  his  own  peculiar  recipe. 
The  ingredients  are  usually  oHbanum,  benzoin, 
styrax,  and  powdered  cascarilla  bark.  These  mate- 
rials, well  mingled,  are  so  placed  in  the  censer  or 
thurible  as  to  be  sprinkled  by  faUing  on  a  hot 
plate,  which  immediately  volatilises  them,  and 
diffuses  their  odour  through  the  edifice. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  burning  of  incense  was 
exclusively  employed  as  an  act  of  worship,  and, 
indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  itself  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  sacred  offering.  The  same  would 
also  appear  for  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
Persian  sculptures  exhibit  the  burning  of  incense 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  honour  offered  to  royalty. 

In  the  CathoHc  Church,  both  of  the  West  and  of 
the  East,  incense  is  used  in  public  worship,  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  Eucnaristic 
service,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sacrifice ;  but  writers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  earliest  date  at  which  its 
use  can  be  traced.  St  Ambrose,  in  the  Western 
Church,  alludes  to  incense  in  terms  which  suppose 
the  practice  of  burning  it  to  be  an  established 
one ;  and  in  later  writers,  it  is  mentioned  familiarly 
as  a  part  of  ordinary  public  worship.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  incense  is  used  ia  the  solemn 
(or  high)  mass,  in  the  consecration  of  churches,  in 
solemn  consecrations  of  objects  intended  for  use 
in  public  worship,  and  in  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
There  are  also  minor  incensations  of  the  celebratiag 
bishop  or  priest  and  inferior  ministers ;  of  prelates, 
princes,  and  other  dignitaries  officiaUy  present  at 
the  public  service,  and  a  general  incensation  of  the 
whole  congregation. 

In  the  Reformed  churches,  the  use  of  incense  was 
abandoned  at  the  same  time  with  other  practices 
which  have  been  laid  aside  by  them  as  without 
'  warrant  of  Scripture.' 

INCE'NSED,  or  ANXM]^,  an  epithet  appKed  in 
Heraldry  to  panthers  or  other  wild  beasts  borne 
with  flames  issuing  from  their  mouths  and  ears. 

I'NCEST  (Lat.  in,  not ;  castas,  chaste)  is  the  marry- 
ing of  a  person  within  the  Levitical  degrees.  In  the 
old  ecclesiastical  law  (now  obsolete),  and  in  Scotland, 
it  comprehends  cohabitation  irrespective  of  marriage. 
The  law  of  England  enforced  these  prohibitions  by 
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several  statutes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  are  still  in  force.  Beoent  cases  have  deter- 
mined that  a  marriage  between  a  widower  and 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  comes  within  these  rules, 
and  is  void,  and  it  makes  no  difference  that 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  a  foreign  country, 
as,  for  example,  Denmark,  where  these  marriages 
are  legal,  provided  the  parties  were  domiciled  in 
England,  -and  went  there  merely  to  evade  the 
Enghsh  law.  It  has  also  been  decided  in  England, 
that  the  same  rules  which  apply  between  legitimate 
relations  apply  between  natural  relations,  though 
one  is  illegitimate — as,  for  example,  between  a  man 
and  the  daughter  of  an  illegitimate  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife.  Though  incestuous  marriages  are 
utterly  void  in  England,  still  it  is  not  a  criminal 
offence  to  marry  incestuously,  not  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  connection  is  most  abhorrent  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  remedy  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  may  be  considered  obsolete. 
In  Scotland,  incest,  which  is  calculated  on  the  same 

f  rounds,  not  only  makes  a  marriage  void,  but  the 
etter  opinion  is,  that  to  marry  incestuously,  as 
well  as  to  commit  incest,  is  a  capital  offence.  See 
Makkiagb. 

INCH,  a  Gaelic  word,  corresponding  to  Irish 
mnis,  and  signifying  Island  {q.  v.) ;  the  same  root 
appears  in  Lat.  ins-ula,.  Inch  and  Innis  enter  into 
many  compounds,  as  Inchoolm  (c[.  v.),  Inniscattery, 
an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon. 

I'NCHCOLM  (of  old,  'St  Colm's  Inch,'  as  in 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  act  i.  sc.  2 ;  in  Lat.  Aemonia, 
and  Insula  Sancti  Golmrnbce),  an  islet,  beautifully 
placed  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  within  sight  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  separated  from  the  north  or  Fife  shore 
by  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  broad,  called  '  Morti- 
mer's Deep.'  The  isle  is  somewhat'more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  broad 
where  widest.  It  had  a  population  in  1861  of  7. 
It  takes  its  name  from  St  Colm  or  Columba  (q.  v.) 
of  lona,  who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  here  while  labour- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  Piets  in  the 
6th  century.  In  the  year  1123,  King  Alexander  I. 
of  Scotland,  being  shipwrecked  upon  it,  found  it 
inhabited  by  a  solitary  hermit,  who  lived  on  shell- 
fish and  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  served  St  Columba 
in  a  little  chapel  or  oratory.  The  king,  in  gratitude 
for  his  escape,  founded  on  the  island  an  abbey  of 
Austin  canons  regular.  Walter  Bower,  the  enlarger 
and  eontinuator  of  the  Scotichronicon  of  John  of 
Fordun  (q.  v.),  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  from 
1418  till  1449.  It  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the 
English  during  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries. 
The  buildings,  which  have  long  been  in  ruins,  shew 
traces  of  Romanesque  work  (of  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  c.) ;  but  are  chiefly  First  Pointed  (of 
the  13tli  and  14th  centuries).  The  tower  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  tower  of  lona.  The  oldest 
edifice  is  a  httle  vaulted  oratory  (20  feet  long  by  7 
broad),  believed  to  represent  the  chapel  in  which 
King  Alexander  found  the  anchorite  serving  St 
Columba  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  of  the  same 
type  as  the  Irish  oratory  of  Gallerus.  It  has  been 
lately  restored.  The  history  of  I.  has  been  written 
with  great  detail  by  Professor  Simpson,  in  the 
Proceedinr/s  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  489 — 528.  The  chartulary  of  the  abbey  is  about 
to  be  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club. 

ISrCHKBI'TH,  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
nearly  midway  between  Leith  and  Kinghorn.  It  is 
a  mile  in  length,  and  not  much  more  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  broad  where  widest.  Its  population  in  1861 
was  12.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  town  or 
stronghold  of  Uiudi,  described  by  Bede  (who  wrote 
about  731  A.D.)  as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
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great  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  into  Britain  from 
the  east  (that  is,  the  Firth  of  Forth).  From  the 
island  fortress  of  Giudi,  the  inlet  in  which  it  stood 
was  of  old  called  'the  sea  of  Giudin,'  and  hence  also, 
probably,  I.  took  itfe  name.  The  island  is  said  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  church  or  monastery,  founded 
between  679  and  704  A.  D.  by  St'  Adamnah,  the 
biographer  of  St  Columba,  and  his  successor  in  ithe 
abbacy  of  lona.  I.  was  seized  by  the  English  in 
1547,  when  they  buUt  a  fort,  which,  in  1549,  was 
taken  by  the  French  auxiliaries  of  Scotland,  who 
gave  the  islaiid  the  name  of  the  '  Isle  of  Horses.' 
A  light-house  was  buUt  on  the  site  of  the  fort  in 
1804.  The  island,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Kinghorn,  in  Fife. 

I'NCIDBNCE,  Angle  of.    See  Catoptrics. 

INCIDENT  DILIGENCE.  In  Scotch  Law, 
letters  of  incident  dihgeuce  are  issued  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  havers  at  a  trial. 
In  England,  a.  subposna  and  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
are  similar  writs. 

INCI'PITUR,  ;in, English  Law,  the  formal  com- 
mencement of  a  judgment  in  a  common  law  court. 

INCLINED  PLANE,  The,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  Mechanic&l  Powers  (q.  v.)j  because,  by  rolling 
it  up  a  plane,  a  man  may  raise  a  weight  which 
he  could  not  lift.  This  principle  is  extensively 
made  use  of,  chiefly  in  the  raising  of  weights 
and  in  road-making.  It  is  here  unnecessary  to  go 
into  a  mathematical  investigation  of  the  theory 
of  -  the  inclined  plane,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
common  books  on  mechanics,  but  the  result  is  as 
follows :  The  force  required  to  lift  a  body  (viz., 
its  weight)  bears  to  the  force  required  to  keep 
it  from  rolhng  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  same 
proportion  that  the  length  of  the  inclined  plane 
bears  to  its  height ;  also  the  weight  of  the  body 
bears  to  the  weight  which  tends  to  bend  or  break 
the  inclined  plane,  the  same  proportion  that  the 
length  of  the  plane  bears  to  its  base.  .Let  us 
suppose  a  plane, 
whose  length,  AB,  V  E, 

is    thirteen    feet ;  \  --^ 

base,  AC,  twelve 
feet;  and  height, 
BO,  five  feet ;  and 
let  the  weight  be 
780  pounds.  Then 
the  force  P,  which  A.' 
can  sustain  780 
pounds  on  the 
inclined  plane,  is  ^ths  of  780,  or  300  pounds 
(i.  e.,  a  force  which  could  just  lift  300  pounds) ; 
also  the  force  R,  which  presses  perpeirficularly 
on  the  plane,  is  -JJths  of  780,  or  720'  pounds. 
Wlen  the  weight  ■  has  not  only  to  be  sustained  on 
the  plain  but  drawn  up  it,  the  resistance  of  Friction 
(q.  V.)  has  to  be  added  to  the  power  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight.  In  common  roads,  engineers 
are  agreed  that  the  height  of  an  incline  shoidd  not 
exceed  i^th  of  the  length,  or,  as  they  phrase  it, 
the  gradient  should  not  be  greater  than  one  in 
twenty.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  knives, 
chisels,  axes,  wedges  and  screws,  are  merely  modi- 
fications of  the  incHried  plane,  but  the  last  two 
being  generally  classed  as  distinct  mechanical 
powers,  will  be  treated  each,  under  its  own  head. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE  FABRICS  have  of  late 
years  become  of  great  importance,  owing  to  the 
terrible  frequency  of  death  from  the  ignition  of 
clothing ;  the  search,  however,'  after  some  means 
of  rendering  garments  incombustible  has  continued 
from  a  very  early  period  (see  Beckmaun's  History  of 
Inventions).  After  many  more  or  less  successful 
attempts  by  Gay-Lussac  and  other  chemists,  Messrs 
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Versmann  and  Oppenheim.  oomiuuiiipated.  to  the 
Britiali  Association,  at  Aberdeen  in,  1859,  the  results 
of  a  series  of  e^roerimenta  for  rendering  linen,  calico, 
muslin,  and  all  other  vegetable  fibres  uninflam- 
mable.* They  fouiud  that,  many  salts  ppssessei  tltis 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  some  of  these  injured 
the  fabric,  spoiled  the  colour,  or  were  so  very 
expensive,  as  to  render,  their,  general  use  mpossible. 
Two,  however,  viz.,  timgstate  of  soda, and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  produced  the,  best  rgsiilts  without  injuring 
the  tissue  or  colour  of  the  fabric.  The  first  of  these 
acts  physically  by  preventing  contact  with  the  air, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of  ironing 
and  starching. ;  it  is  therefore  preferable  for  goods 
requiring  washing.  The  best  method  of  applying 
it  is  by  mixing  m  the  prpportioij  of  4  ounces  of 
tungstate  of  soda  to  1  drachm  of  phosphate  of  soda 
(to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  partially  ins6luble 
Dltungstate), '  and  dissolving  the  whole  in  an 
iinperial  pint  of  water.  For  fabrics  Which  are  wbrn 
without  previous  washing,  sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
preferable,  and  a  solution  containing  7  per  cent,  of 
the  crystalline  salt  is  a  perfect  preservative.  In 
printed  muslins  of  a  madder  purple,  however,  a 
slight  paleness  of  colour  is  produced,  but  in  no 
other  case  is  the  colour  affected,  nor  does  it  iaterfere 
vrith  the  ironing  process.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  simple  and  efficacious  preservatives, will  soon 
come  into  general  use. — The  incombustible  fabrics 
of  the  ancients  were  formed  of  Asbestos  (q.  v.). 
'  IlfOOME-TAX,  a  tax  imposedi  on  aU  persons 
having  incomes  above  £100,  whether  from  lands  or 
labour.  Various  acts  have  passed  from 'time  to 
time  to  impose  this  tax — the  first  intiroduoed  by 
'Pitt,  and  latterly  revived  in  1842  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  since  which  date  it  has'  been  continued — ^the 
fairness  and  public  policy  of  which  have  given  rise 
to  Ibng  and  ehdlesS  controversy.    See  Taxation. 

INOOMME'NSURABLE  MAGNITUDES,  or 
'  HSrCOMMElirSUEABLE  QUANTITIES,  are  those 
which  have '  no  dominon  measure,  i.  e.,  are  not,  both 
of  them,  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  however  small 
that  unit  be  tateu.  Examples  of"  incommensurable 
magnitudes  are  abundant  in  mathematical  science. 
Thus,  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square ;  the  dia- 
meter and  circumierence,  or  diameter  and  area  of  a 
circle,  &o. ;  2  and  a/ 3;  hjh  and  V7,  &o.  The  term 
incommensurable  magnitudes  is  used  -in  arithmetic 
to  denote  two  numbers  which  have  nO  common 
measure  greater  than  unity. 

INCORPOEA'TIONS.    See  Cokpokatigns. 

INCOEPO'REAL  HBEEDI'TAMBNT.  See 
Hereditament. 

INCTJBA'TION,  The  Period  of,  or  the  duration 
of  the  time  in  which  birds  sit  on  their;  eggs  before 
the  young  are  hatched,  varies  in  different  species, 
but  is  nearly  constant  in  each.  In  the  humming- 
birds, the  smallest  animals  of  this i class,,, it  is  only 
12  days;  in  canaries,  it  is  from  15  to  18  days.;  in 
the  common  fowl,  it  is  21  days ;  in  the  duck,  it  is 
from  28  to  30  days;  in  the  guinea-fowl,  it  is  28  or 
29  days;  in  the  turkeyi,  30  days ;  and  in  the  swan, 
from '40  to  45  days.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  (about 
104°)  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young 
bird;  that  of  the  sun  is  sufficient,  during  the  day, 
to  hatch  the  eggs'  of  some  birds  (for  example,,  the 
ostrich)  inhabitmg  tropical  countries,  but  in  general 
the  mother  keeps  up  a,  suitable  temperature  by 
placing  ,  the  •  eggs,  in  ,?■,  warm  and  carefully  con- 
structed Nest  (a„v.),  and, by  covering  them  with 

*  Silks,  worsteds, '  and  animal  fibres  may  be  ignited, 
and  charred',  hut  they  do  not  burst  into  flame,  because 
the  gases  they  yield  are  not  inflammable;  vegetable 
fibres,  on  the  other"  hand,  largely  ievolve  oarburetted 
hydrogen.  , 


her  own  body.  In  some  cases,  the  male  bird  takes 
part  in  this  duty;  usually,  iowever,  his  services  are 
restricted  to  providing  his  mate  with  food. 
.  Eggs  may,  however,  be  hatched  without  the  aid 
,of  the  parent,  bird.  Erom  time  immemorial,  the 
Egyptians  have  haljched  eggs  by  artificial  TY'anmtli 
in  peouhar  stoves  called  Mammals.  ,  In  1777,  Mr 
Bonnemain  devised  an  apparatus  ,by  wbioh,  for 
several  years  before  the  French  Eevolution,  he  sup- 
plied the  Parisian  markets  with  excellent  poultry, 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  farmers  had  ceased 
to  supply  it.  A  description  of  this  apparatus  is 
given  in  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  5th  ed.  1860, 
vol.  ii.  p.  496. 

The  process  of  artificial  incubation  was  publicly 
exhibited  some  years  ago  in  Londop,  by  means  of 
the  JSccateohion  machine  (derived  from  elckaleo,  I  call 
forth, '  and  Umi,  life),  which  was  invented  by  Mr 
BuckneU,  and  is  described  in  his  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Irwubation.  This  machine  possessed  a  perfect  con- 
trol over  temperature  from  300°, Fahrenheit  to  that 
of,  cold  water  for  any  length  of  time,  and  'by  means 
of  this  absolute  and  complete  command  over  tie 
temperature,,  the ,  impregnated  egg  of  any  bird,  not 
stale,  placed  within  its  mfluence  at  the  proper  degree 
of  warmth,  is,  at  the  expiration  of  its  natural  time, 
elicited  into,  life,  without  the  possibUity  of  failure.' 
That  chickens  were  hatched  in  large  numbers  by 
this  machine  is  undoubted,  but  for  some  reason 
—probably  froni  the  process  not  proving  sufficiently 
economical  for  commercial  purposes — the  Sccaleobion 
has  not  been  lately  heard  of. 

In  1825,  M.  D'Aroet  obtained  chickens  and  pigeons 
at  Vichy  by  artificial  incubation  effected  by  the 
thermal  waters  of  that  place. 

INOU'MBBNT,  the  rector,  parson,  or  vicar  hold- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  England  or  Ireland. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  Scotland  except  popularly  in  a 
similar  sense. 

INOU'MBEANOES,  a  general  term  for  burdens 
or  charges  on  land.  ^See  Hekitaele  Sbcueitibs, 
MoBTaAGES,  Liens.  .     ' 

INCUNA'BULA,  a  Latin  word; signifying  cradle, 
is  employed  by  bibliographers  to  designate  the  first 
fruits  of  the  art  of  printing;  the  books  which,  as 
Peignot  has  it,,  touchent  au  oerceau  de  I'imprimerie. 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  those  .which 
appeared  before  the  year  1500,  by  which  time  the 
art.  was  completely .  formed,  in  all  its  principal 
departments.  The  number  of  these  works  is  prob- 
ably not  far  short  of  20,000.  Hain,  it  is  true,  in 
his  Repertorium  Bibliographicum,  enumerates  only 
16,299;  but  as  he  unfortunately  died  before  his 
work  was  completed,  it  is  confessedly  imperfect, 
especially  in  the  last  volume. 

Incunabula,  with  hardly  any  exceptions,  belong 
to  the  i  category  of  rare  books,  and  •  are ,  liierefore  - 
much  sought  for  by  collectors;  but  besides  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  as  literary  curiosities, 
many  of  them,  such  as  the  first  editions  {editiones 
principes)  of,  the  Greek  and  Eoman,  classics,  are 
intrinsically  valuable  in  a  critical  point  of  view; 
whilst,  others  ajre  important,  as  marking  the  suc- 
cessive steps  bj^  which  the  art  of  printing  advanced 
towards  perfection.  Information  as  to  these  parti- 
culars wfil  be  found,  in  the  article  Peinting. 

The  principal  works  treating  specially  of  incuna- 
bula are — ^Panzer,  Annales .  Typographid,  ab  Artis 
Inventce  Origine  ad  Annum  M.D.  (continued,  how- 
ever, to  1536),  11  vols.  4to,  Norimbergae,  1793 — 
1803;  Maittaire,  Annales  Typographid,  ah  Artis 
Inventce  Origirie  ad  Annum  1557,  (cam  Appendice. 
ad  Ann.tG^'j,  3  tom.  in  5  vols.  4to,  Hagte-Comit. 
1719 — l725;'Serna  Santander,  Dictionnaire  Biblio- 
graphique    Ohoip    du    XF«    SiMe,    3   tom.    8vo, 
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BrnxeUes,  1805 — 1807 ;  and  Hain,  RepeHmium, 
BibUograpMcum,  quo  Libri  omnes  ah  Arte  Inventa 
usqvs  ad  M.D.  Typis  Mxvressi  recensmtur,  4  torn, 
8vo,  Stutgartire,  1828—1838.  With  aU  its  imper- 
fections, the  last  is  the  best  work  we  have  on  the 
subject.  Much  valuable  information,  conveyed  in 
a  Incasing  and  attractive  style,  wiU  also  be  found 
in  Bernard,  De  I'Origine  et  dm  DSbiUs  de  VImpnTnerie 
en  Europe,  2  tom.  8vo,  Paris,  1853. 

IJTDEBITA'TUS  ASSU'MPSIT,  the  name 
often  given  to  an  action  for  debt  in  England. 

INDE'CENT  BXPO'SUEE  is  a  criminal  oflfence 
both  at  common  law  and  in  England  and  Ireland 
also  by  statute.  It  is  not  clearly  settled  whether 
more  than  one  person  must  have  witnessed  the 
indecency,  in  order  to  make  it  an  oflfence.  The 
exposure  must  be  in  some  public  place.  By  the 
statute  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  s.  4,  the  offence  is  punishable 
summarily  by  three  months'  imprisonment.  To  sell 
or  expose  an  obscene  book,  print,  or  picture,  is  also 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonmrait  and  hard 
laboiu- ;  and  a  warrant  can  be  obtained  under  20 
and  21  Vict.  c.  83,  to  search  premises,  and  seize 
and  destroy  such  books,  &e.  In  Scotland,  indecent 
practices  are  also  indictable  offences,  but  the  law 
is  somewhat  vague,  and  the  punishment  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

INDE'MNITY  DEED,  in  English  Law,  is  a 
deed  given  by  way  of  security.  The  usual  form 
of  indemnifying  a  person  is  by  giving  a  bond  of 
indemnity,  which  operates  if  the  engagement  is  not 
fulfilled,  but  otherwise  becomes  void.  A  similar 
bond  is  called  generally  a  bond  of  relief  in  Scotland. 

INDE'NTED,  in  Heraldry,  one  of  the  partition 
lines  of  the  shield,  similarly  notched  to  DancettS 
(q.  v.),  but  with  the  notches  much  smaller,  and  not 
limited  in  number. 

INDENTED  HEAD,  a  peninsula  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  bounds  the  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  on 
the  west. 

I]SrDE'N"TUEB,  the  technical  name  given  in 
England  to  a  deed  under  seal,  entered  into  Between 
two  or  more  parties  with  mutual  covenants. 
Formerly,  it  required  to  be  actually  indented — i.  e., 
notched  or  toothed  (Lat.  dent,  tooth),  or  cut  in  a 
waving  line,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  other 
copy  of  the  deed — but  this  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  name  is  not  used  in  a  general  sense  in  Scotland, 
except  in  the  case  of  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
(q.  v.),  though  in  England  it  is  a  synonym  for  the 
kind  of  deeds  mentioned. 

WfDEPE'NDENTS,  or  CONGREaA'TIONAL- 
ISTS,  are  a  sect  of  professing  Christians,  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  England  about  the  year  1583. 
A  tract  embodying  their  views  was  pubKshed  at 
that  time  by  Robert  Brown,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  their  founder.  The  Independents  are  opposed 
both  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  form  of 
church  government.  The  essential  element  of  their 
doctrine  is,  that  any  community  of  Christians  has 
a  right  to  the  regulation  of  its  own  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  form  of  worship,  independent  of  any 
other  community;  each  congregation  forming  in 
itself  '  a  church.'  It  is  on  their  interpretation  of 
this  word  '  church '  (Gr.  ehMesia),  as  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  they  rest  this  doctrine,  which  they  hold 
in  common  with  the  Baptists.  They  hold  that 
wherever  the  word  occurs  in  the  Bible, -it  is  used 
to  denote  either  a  single  congregation,  or  the  place 
where  the  congregation  has  met.  It  is  never  used, 
they  hold,  to  denote  the  aggregate  of  Christian  cojn- 
munities,  the  plural  '  churches '  being  employed  for 
this  purpose ;  as, '  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches '  (1  Cor.  xiv.  34).    Before  admission  to 
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a  congregation,  they  hold  that  there  must  not  only 
be  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  historical  narrative 
of  Christianity,  but  that  there  must  be  satisfactory 
signs  of  the  presence  of  its  spiritual  essence  in  the 
heart.  Any  man  whom  a  congregation  may  think 
qualified  to  edify  them,  is  eligible  for  the  ministry. 
Ordination  is  performed  by  the  ministers  of  ne^h- 
bouring  churches.  It  is  considered  merely  an  afiair 
of  order,  and  it  is  not  held  that  office  is  thereby 
conferred,  gifts  bestowed,  or  authority  conveyed. 
The  power  of  churches  they  hold  to  be  purely 
spiritual,  and  acknowledge  no  head  but  Christ.  It 
might  at  first  sight  appear  likely  that  this  perfect 
independence  of  each  congregation  would  render  their 
working  harmoniously  together  a  matter  of  great 
difliculty;  but  experience  has  shewn  the  contrary. 
By  leaving  each  congregation  to  act  independently 
in  its  church  discipline,  many  disputes  which  might 
have  spread  widely  have  ended  where  they  began. 
They  are  satisfied  to  agree  about  the  essentials  of 
rehgion,  to  sink  minor  differences  which  the  falli- 
bility of  human  judgment  renders  inevitable,  to  leave 
the  determination  of  the  accessories  of  its  worship  to 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  each  congregation,  and  to 
act  in  unison  for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity.  At  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
called  together  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament 
on  1st  January  1643,  to  determine  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  national  church,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  70  or  80  members  who  composed  it,  only  five 
were  Independents.  Presbyterianism  was  carried 
by  a  great  majority.  Through  the  infiuence  of 
Cromwell,  however,  it  never  became  really  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  165S,  a  great  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  a  declaration  was^  drawn  up,  pi-ecisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  except 
that  the  chapter  in  favour  of  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  was  omitted,  and  another  in 
favoiu:  of  the  Independent  doctrine  put  iii  its  place. 
It  is  diflficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  this  struggle  between  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Independent  parties,  had  it  not  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,,aJid  the 
re-establishment  of  Episcopacy. 

By  the  passing  of  the  act  of  Uniformity  in  1662, 
the  Independents,  along  with  other  Nonconformists, 
were  subjected  to  much  suflfering.  The  act  required 
an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of 
Episcopacy.  Its  effect  was  to  cause  1900  or  2000  of 
the  clergy  to  leave  the  church.  These  are  'the 
illustrious  two  thousand '  of  whom  Nonconformists 
speak.  Still,  the  Independents  increased ;  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  passing  of  the  Toleration 
Act  in  1689,  at  length  brought  them  relief.  Efforts 
were  made  about  this  time  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  them  and  the  Presbyterians,  and 
in  1691,  heads  of  agreement  were  drawn  up.  Finally, 
in  1730,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Independents 
formed  themselves  into  a  united  body  under  the 
name  of  tjie  Three  Denominations.  They  were  for 
long  in  the  habit  of  consulting  together  for  the 
general  welfare ;  but  this  union  has  of  late  been 
disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Presbyterians. 
An  extraordinary  manifestation  of  religious  zeal, 
following  what  has  been  called  the  period  of  reli- 
gious indifference,  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
last  century.  This  was  mainly  owing  to  the  iofluenoe 
of  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield.  Many  of  the 
enthusiasts  joined  the  old  Independents.  By  this 
accession,  the  Independents  came  to  f  orin  the  largest 
dissenting  body  in  England  except  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists ;  and  this  they  stiH  continue  to  be.  By 
the  census  of  1851,  the  number  of  their  churches  in 
England  and  Wales  ia  given  at  3244,  with  accom- 
modation for  1,067,760  persons,  and  an  estimated 
attendance  of  793,142  (see  art.  Great  Britain-). 
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Independency  has  imcraestiouably  prospered  in  Eng- 
land. Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  Calamy,  watta,  Henry, 
Doddridge,  Pye  Smith,  and  many  other  illustrious 
names  adorn  its  history. 

There  are  ten  training  colleges  for  students  in 
connection  with  the  Independent  body  in  England. 
These  are : 

Date  of  No.  of 

Fonuation.       Studonte. 

Western  College,  Plymouth,      .       .        .  1752  16 

Rotherhajn  College,         ....  1756  19 

Brecon  College, 17S0  34 

Cheshunt  College 1768  27 

Airedale  College,  Bradford,         ..       .        .  1784  20 

Uaokney  College, 1796  20 

Lancashire  College 1806  38 

Spring  Hill,  Birmingham,      .       .        .  1838  21 

New  College,  London,          ....  1850  40 

Cavendish  Theological  College,  Manchester,  1860  2S 

In  Scotland,  Independency  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  days  of  the  Oommonwealth,  during  which  it  was 
imported  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1729  that  it  made  much  progress  in 
Scotland.  In  that  year,  Robert  Glass  pubHshed 
a  work  avowing  his  conformity  with  the  views  of 
the  English  Independents,  more  particularly  as 
these  were  developed  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Owen. 
. — Various  sects  arose  about  the  same  time,  pro- 
■  fessing  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Independents. 
Sandeman  founded  the  SandemaniaJis ;  Dale,  the 
old  Scots  Independents.  It  is  not,  however,  tiU  the 
close  of  last  century  that  Independency  can  fairly 
be  said  to  have  established  itself  in  Scotland.  At 
this  time,  religious  revivals  took  place  under  the 
agencies  of  James  Haldane  and  John  Aikman.  The 
result  was  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the 
Independent  body.  In  1797,  Haldane  and  Aikman 
made  a  tour  as  far  north  as  the  Orkney  Islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching.  Others  soon  followed 
this  example,  so  that  itinerant  preachers  were  at 
this  time  to  be  met  with  all  over  the  country. 
But  their  zeal  provoked  the  enmity  of  some  of  the 
other  sects.  The  Relief  Synod  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding  their  clergy  to  allow  any  men  to  preach 
in  their  pulpits  who  were  not  regularly  bred  to 
the  ministry.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  the 
itinerant  preachers,  animated  by  zeal  for  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  so  success- 
ful, that  between  1798  and  1807,  no  fewer  than  85 
churches  were  founded,  and  pastors  ordained.  In 
1807,  the  pubBeation  of  BaUantyne's  Treatise  cm  the 
Elder's  Office,  was  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  unfor- 
tunate discussion  among  the  Independents.  '  Bitter 
contentions,'  says  Kinniburgh  (Historical  Survey  of 
CongregaMoncdism  in  Scotland),  'strife  of  words, 
jealousies,  and  divisions  followed,  of  which  none 
but  such  as  passed  through  the  painful  scenes  of 
those  days  can  have  an  adequate  idea.'  The  forma- 
tion, in  1811,  of  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy 
(now  removed  to  Edinburgh),  has  done  much  to 
restore  to  the  Independent  body  the  vigour  which 
it  had  lost  during  this  unfortunate  Controversy. 
The  Congregational  Union,  to  assist  ohuiohes  in 
supporting  pastors,  has  also  been  of  great  benefit. 
The  number  of  churches  in  Scotland,  per  census  of 
1851,  is  192,  with  accommodation  for  76,342  persons. 
The  Morisonian  doctrines  (see  MoMsonians)  have 
been  opeuly  professed  by  several  of  the  Independent 
clergy  in  Scotland.  Baptists  hold  views  similar  to 
the  Independents  as  to  the  Scripture  meaning  of 
the  word '  church.' 

In  America,  the  first  Independent  church  was 
founded  by  John  Robinson  at  Plymouth,  New  Eng- 
land, in  1620.  In  1637,  the  spread  of  Antiaomian 
doctrine  caused  much  discussion  in  the  church. 
By  a  synod  convened  in  New  Englaind,  Antino- 
mianism  was  unanimously  condemned.  In  1638, 
Harvard  College  was  founded.    Jn  1658,  the  Savoy 


Confession  was  adopted.  It  stUl  remains  in  force. 
About  1750,  XTnitarian  principles  spread  widely  in 
the  congregational  churches  of  Amenca.  In  1785,  a 
sepai'ation  took  place  between  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Trinitarians,  but  both  stiU  retain  the  congrega- 
tional form  of  church  govermnent.  Harvard  College 
is  Unitarian.  '  Congregationalism,'  according  to 
Dr  Schaff,  'is  the  ruling  sect  of  the  six  north- 
eastern states,  and  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  reHgious,  social,  and 
political  hfe  of  the  whole  nation.'  According  to  the 
Year-Book  (1859)  of  the  American  Congregational 
Union,  the  number  of  Independent  churches  in  the 
United  States  is  nearly  2700,  and  the  number  of 
members  about  250,000.  Exclusive  of  Harvard  and 
other  colleges,  in  the  administration  of  which  they 
have  a  share,  the  American  Independents  possess 
theological  seminaries  at  Andover,  Bangor,  New 
Haven,  East  Windsor,  Oberlin,  and  Chicago.  The 
following  are  good  works  to  consult :  Dr  Vaughan's 
History  of  English  Nonconformity  (London,  1862) ; 
J.  Fletcher's  History  of  Independency  (London, 
1862);  Waddington's  Early  History ;  and  Mosheim's 
General  Ghurch  History. 

INDETE'RMINATB  PROBLEMS.  It  was 
shewn  in  the  article  Equations  that  the  values  of 
the  unknown  quantities  could  only  be  determined 
when  the  number  of  equations  was  equal  to  the 
number  of  imknown  quantities,  but  that,  if  the 
latter  exceeded  the  former,  seeeral  values  might 
be  found  for  each  unknown,  in  which  case  the 
problems  which  give  rise  to  the  equations  are  called 
indeterminate  'problems.  For  example,  '  To  find  the 
number  which,  when  divided  by  2  and  3,  leaves 
remainders  1  and  2,'  is  an  indeterminate  problem, 
admitting  of  an  infinite  nima.ber  of  solutions;  for 
though  only  one  unknown  quantity  appears  in  the 
question,  yet,  in  order  to  form  an  equation,  we  are 
obliged  to  proceed  in  the  following  maimer :  as  a;  is 
divisible  by  2,  with  a  remainder  1,  ai  =  2p  +  1 ; 
again,  as  a;  is  divisible  by  3,  with  a  remainder  2, 
a;  =  32  +  2;  hence  we  have  the  equation  2p  -H  1  = 
3c[  +  2  (one  equation  to  find  two  unknown  quan- 
tities), from  which,  by  a  process  which  is  explained 
in  the  ordinary  books  on  algebra,  we  find  x  =  &r 
—  1,  where  r  is  any  positive  number  whatever. 
The  values  of  x  are,  therefore,  5,  11,  17,  23,  &c.  In 
general,  if  the  equation  is  of  the  form  oio  -f-  6?/  =  c, 
the  number  of  pairs  of  values  (of  x  and  y)  is  finite ; 
but  if  of  the  form  ax  —  hy  =  c,  the  number  is 
infinite.  The  Diophamtiue  (q.  v.)  analysis  exhibits 
a  very  interesting  class  of  indeterminate  problems 
of  the  second  degree. 

I'NDBX  (more  fuUy  Inibx  LiEEOExna:  Peohibi- 
toeum:),  a  catalogue  published  by  Papal  authdrity 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  books  the  reading 
of  which  is  prohibited  to  members  of  that  church, 
whether  on  doctrinal,  moral,  or  religious  grounds. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  claim  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  authority  in  matters  of  rehgion, 
and  to  infallibility,  that  church  also  claims  the 
right  or  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faith  of 
its  members,  and  of  guarding  it  against  every 
danger  of  corruption,  the  chief  among  which  is 
held  to  be  the  circulation  of  books  believed  to 
be  injurious  to  faith  or  to  morality.  The  earliest 
recorded'  exercise  of  this  restrictive  authority  is 
the  prohibition  of  the  writings  of  Arius;  and  a 
council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  398,  issued,  even 
for  bishops,  a  similar  prohibition  of  Gentile  Ijooks, 
although  it  permitted  to  them  the  reading  of 
the  works  of  heretics.  The  earliest  example  of  a 
prohibitory  catalogue  is  found  in  the  decree  of  a 
council  held  at  Rome  (494)  under  Pope  Gelatins 
(L(Me  Oonc.,   ii.    coL    938—941),   which,   having 
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enumerated  the  canftnioal  books  of  Scripture  and 
.  other  approved  works,  recites  also  the  apocryphal 
books,  together  with  a  long  list  of  heretical 
authors,  whose  writings  it  prohibits,  and  orders  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  churches.  The  medieval 
popes  and  councils  pursued  the  same  course  as  to  the 
heterodox  or  dangerous  writings  of  their  respective 
periods,  and  the  multiplication  of  such  books  after 
the  invention  of  printing  led  to  a  more  stringent 
as  well  as  more  systematic  procedure.  The  uni- 
versity press  of  Louvaiu  issued  in  1546,  and  again 
in  1550,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books.  Similar 
lists  appeared  by  authority  at  Venice,  Paris,  and 
Cologne;  and  Pius  IV.  issued  in  1657  and  1559 
what  may  be  regarded  as  properly  the  first  Roman 
Index.  One  of  the  gravest  undertakings  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  a  more  complete  and  authori- 
tative enumeration  of  all  those  books  the  use  of 
which  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit  to  the  faithful. 
A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  work ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  the  examination  of  the 
books  to  an  end  before  the  close  of  the  council ;  and 
the  entire  of  the  papers  of  the  committee  were 
handed  over  by  the  council  to  the  pope,  with 
instructions  that  the  work  should  be  completed, 
and  the  result  published  by  his  own  authority, 
which  was  accordingly  done  by  Pius  IV.  in  1564. 
Further  additions  and  certain  modifications  of  its 
rules  were  made  by  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VII. 
It  was  rfepublished  in  1595,  and  with  the  addition 
of  such  books  as  from  time  to  time  it  was  deemed 
'  expedient  to  prohibit,  in  several  subsequent 
editions,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those 
of  Brasichelli  (Eome,  1607) ;  Quiroga,  Index  Librorum 
Expurgandorum  (Salamanca,  1601) ;  and  Sotomayor, 
Novisdmus  Index  (Madrid,  1648).  The  edition  best 
known  to"  modem  theological  readers  is  that  of 
Eome,  1819.  In  the  intervals  between  the  editions, 
the  decrees  by  which  further  additions  to  the  Index 
are  made,  'are  made  pubUc  at  Bome,  and  circulated 
in  the  various  oouiitries. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  Eoman  Index  are  of  two 
classes,  either  absolute  and  total,  or  partial  and  pro- 
visional, '  until  the  book  shall  have  been  corrected.' 
The  edition  of  Quiroga,  mentioned  above,  regards 
the  latter.  The  ground  of  the  prohibition  may  be 
either  the  authorship  of  the  work,  or  its  subject, 
or  both  together.  Under  the  first  head  are  pro- 
hibited all  the  writings  of  heresiarchs — i.  e.,  the  first 
founders  of  heresies — no  matter  what  may  be  the 
subject.  Under  the  second  head  are  prohibited 
all  books  confessedly  immoral,  and  all  books  on 
magic,  necromancy,  &o.  Under  the  third  are  pro- 
hibited all  books  of  heretical  authorship  treating 
on  doctrinal  subjects ;  all  versions  of  the  Bible  by 
heretical  authors;  and  all  books,  no  matter  by 
whom  written,  which  contain  statements,  doctrines, 
or  insinuations  prejudicial  to  the  CathoKc  religion. 
The  preparation  of  the  Index,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Eome ;  but  a  special  Congregation 
of  the  Index  was  established  by  Pius  V.,  and  more 
fully  organised  by  Sixtus  V.  This  congregation 
consists  of  a  prefect  (who  is  always  a  cardinal),  of 
cardinals,  of  consulters,  and  of  examiners  of  books 
{qualijkalares).  Its  proceedings  are  governed  by 
rules  which  have  been  authoritatively  laid  down 
by  several  popes,  especially  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in 
a  constitution  issued  July  10,  1753,  .to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  best  and  most  authentic 
exposition  of  a  subject  on  which  much  miscon- 
ception exists  on  the  part  of  Catholics  as  well  as 
of  Protestants. 

The  growth  of  modem  literature  has,  of  course, 
entirely  outstripped  the  limited  and  tardy  machinery 
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of  this  tribunal.  A  very  small  proportion  even  of 
the  most  anti-Catholic  publications  outside  of  Italy 
find  their  way  by  name  to  the  Eoman  Index ; 
but  besides  the  positive  prohibitions  of  the  Index 
itself,  there  are  certain  general  rules  regarding  the 
use  of  books  by  which  the  freedom  of  what  is 
considered  perilous  or  pernicious  reading  is  much 
limited  among  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  These,  however,  would  be  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  pubKcation ;  nor  could  the  rules 
of  the  Index  even  be  practically  brought  into 
operation  in  those  countries  where  the  CathoKc  and 
Protestant  literatures  are  so  interwoven,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  even  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life.  See  Wetzer's  Kirchen-Lexicon, 
art.  'Index.' 

Pew  parts  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  system  are 
more  repugnant  to  intelligent  Protestants  than  the 
institution  of  the  'Index,'  as  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism 
itself — ^namely,  that  of  private  judgment.  And  this- 
theoretical  repugnance  is  increased  by  seeing  that, 
in  its  practical  working,  such  names  as  Gibbon, 
Eobertson,  Gmcciardini,  Sismondi,  Hallam,  Gold- 
smith (History  of  England),  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant 
(Essay  on  Pure  Reason),  J.  S.  Mill  (Political 
Economy),  Whately  (Logic),  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison, 
Dante  (De  MonarcMa),  &c.,  are  put  under  the  ban. 

I'NDIA,*  an  extensive  region  of  Southern  Asia, 
celebrated  during  many  ages  for  its  riches  and 
valuable  natural  productions,  its  beautiful  manu- 
factures and  costly  merchandise,  the  magnificence 
of  its  sovereigns,  and  the  early  civiKsatiou  of  its 
people.  It  possesses  especial  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, from  the  intimate  connection  of  its  history 
with  that  of  his  own  country,  as  a  land  where  a 
company  of  British  traders  succeeded  to  the  proud 
inheritance  of  the  House  of  Timflr,  and  a  few 
forts  and  factories  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire 
vaster  than  that  of  Aurungzebe — ^the  most  splendid 
appendage  to  the  British  crown. 

Hither  I.  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Southern. 
Asia,  and  Kes  in  8°  4'— 35°  N.  lat,  and  67°— 92°  E. 
long.  According  to  these  limits,  its  length  may 
be  stated  approximately  at  1900  miles,  and  its 
breadth,  reckoned  along  the  parallel  of  25°  N.  lat., 
at  1600  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  1,300,000  square 
miles.  The ,  natural  boundaries  of  this  vast  region 
are,  on  the  N.,  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, which  separates  it  from  Tartary,  China,  and 
Tibet ;  on  the  "W.,  the  Suhman  Mountains  divide 
it  from  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan ;  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  is  washed 
by  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence. to  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  by  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
from  this  point,  the  Brahmaputra  forms  its  eastern 
boimdary.  Prom  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Indus,  the  east  and  west  coasts,  inclining 
towards  the  same  point,  meet  at  Cape  Comorin,  and 
thus  give  to  Southern  I.  the  form  of  an  irregular 
triangle.  The  two  sides  of  the  triangle  have-  each 
a  coast-line  of  about  2000  miles.  I.  is,  in  fact,  from 
its  great  extent  of  seaboard,  essentially  a  maritime 
cotmtry. 

Physical  Features. — I.,  thus  enclosed,  presents  a 
most  diversified  surface  and  varied  scenery ;  it  has 

*  The  name  is  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
Persians,  who,  however,  applied  the  name  of  Hindus  at 
first  only  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sindhu  (Sana,  for  Indus).  Prom  this,  by  the  regular 
change  of  s  hito  h,  the  Persian  Hind  is  derived. 
Hindustan  (the  country  of  the  Hindus)  is  a  modern 
word  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the  whole  of  India; 
but  Europeans  understand  it  as  applying  properly  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  Ues  north  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains. 
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indeed  been  called  '  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth.' 
Within  its  limits  are  to  be  found  lofty  mountain- 
ranges,  towering  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow;  broad  and  fertile  plains,  bathed  in  intenseat 
simshine;  arid  wastes,  impenetrable  forests,  undu- 
lating hiUy  countries,  and  elevated  plateaux.  The 
surface  is  occupied  chiefly  by  two  great  river-basins, 
those  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  and  a  central 
table-land.  To  describe  it  more  particularly,  it 
may  be  noticed  under  its  natural  divisions — of  the 
plain  of  the  Gaiiges,  the  plain  of  the  Indus,  the 
mountainous  region  of  Hindustan  Proper,  and  the 
peninsular  portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
vindhya  Moimtains. 

The  Plain  of  the  Ganges,  which  includes  Bengal, 
Bahar,  the  Doab,  Oude,  and  EohQeund,  is  a  vast 
alluvial  flat,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  Punjab.  Throughout  its  entire  length,  the 
Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributaries  spread  out 
like  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  carrying  everywhere  their 
fertilising  influence.  The  population  of  these  fertUe 
and  well-cultivated  plains  is  very  dense.  Scat- 
tered over  the  agricultural  districts,  and  massed  in 
the  great  cities  and  towns,  there  are  not  less  than 
80,000,000  people. 

The  Plains  of  the  IndMS,  in  the  north-west,  are 
less  extensive  than  those  of  the  Ganges,  and  are 
separated  from  the  latter  by  the  Aravulli  Hills. 
The  Punjab  occupies  the  northern  portion.  South 
of  the  Punjab,  and  parallel  with  the  river,  the  great 
sandy,  desert  of  the  Indus  extends  for  nearly ,  500 
mUes.  The  valley  of  the  Indus  is  continued  through 
the  province  of  Sinde  to  the  ocean. — It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  alluvial  soils  of  I.  occupy  a  third 
of  its  entire  surface.  They  are  of  inexhaustible 
fertility,  and  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

Tim  HigMand  Eegion  of  Northern  Hindustan — 
the  Central  I.  of  some  geographers^^^extends  from 
the,  Vindhya  Mountains  as  a  base,  to  Eewarri  on  the 
Jumna.  It  includes  the  table-lands  of  Malwa  and 
Kajasthan,  and  forms  a  vast  plateau  700  miles  long, 
by  100  to  250  mUes  broad,  with  an  elevation  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Peninsular  Portion  of  India,  south  of  the 
Vindhya  Mountains, -which  remains  to  be  considered, 
is  caUed  by  the  natives  the  Deocan  (q.  v.).  The 
most  remarkable  geographical  feature  of  Southern 
I.  is  a  central  table-land — a  vast  plateau — extending 
from  12°  to  21°  N.  lat.,  rising  from,  2000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  between  which  and  the  sea,  on  the  east 
and  west,  are  narrow  strips  of  low  flat  country, 
divided  into  several  districts.  From  the  low  cotmtry 
on  the  coast  to  the  central  table-land,  the  mountains 
rise  abruptly,  in  a  succession  of  gigantic  terraces 
or  steps,  and  hence  the  name  of  'Ghauts'  (q.  v.). 
The  rivers  of  the  Deooan  rise  in  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  after  traversing  the  table-land,  descend 
to  the  sea  over  the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  slope  of  the 
country  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  rivers ; 
it  has  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  east. 

Of  all  the  mountains  of  India,  the  Himalaya 
(q.  V.)  are  the  most  famous.  The  Suliman  Moun- 
tains, which  form  the  western  boundaiy  of  the 
trans-Indus  provinces,  extend  from  about  34°  N. 
lat.  350  mUes  due  south,  and  culminate  in  the 
lofty  summit  of  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  or  Solomon's 
Throne,  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
31'  35'  N.  lat.  In  breadth,  this  range  varies  from 
8  to  14  nules  in  the  highest  portion.  The  Vindhya 
range  is  the  next  importan*  iiatural  boundary, 
(irossing  India  between  the  22°  and  25°  of  N. 
lat.,  thus  separitihg  Hindustan  Proper  from  the 
southern  or  peninsma  portion  of  the  country,  and 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nerbudda.    These  mountaios,  which  nowhere 


exceed  6000  feet  in  height,  connect  the  northern 
extremities  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  Ghauts. 
The  Sautpura  range,  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
Taptee  valleys,  is  a  spur  of  the  Vindhya.  The 
Western  Gliauts  run  parallel  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
at  a  distance  of  20  to  40  miles.  On  the  opposite 
coast,  forming  the  south-eastern  buttress  of  the 
table-land  of  the  Deccan,,  are  the  Eastern  Qhauts 
(see  Ghauts).  The  physical  geography  of  Southern 
India  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  isolated 
masses  upheaved  amidst  the  vast  plains  that  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula, ,  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  iTeilgherries  (q.  v.)  or  Blue 
Mountains.  Of  the  minor  mountain-ranges  of  I.,  the 
principal  are  the  Nepaul,  plateau,  rising  to  an  alti- 
tude of  from  3000  to  6000  feet ;  the  Sewalik  rang^ 
near  Hurdwar,  rising  3000  feet;  the  Kala  or, Salt 
range,  adjacent  to  the  Suliman  range,  rising  2500 
feet ;,  the  Aravulli,  between  the  basins  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Indus,  culminating  in  Mount  Abu  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet ;  the  Kattywar  HiUs,  rising 
from  1000  to  3000  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  Katty- 
war peninsula ;  the  hiUs  of  Bundelound,  2000  feet ; 
and  the  Eajmahal  hiUs,  rising  from  5000  to  7000 
feet.  , , 

The  river  system  of  I.  is  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
Indus  (q.  v.)  traverses  the  north-west,  and  drains, 
about  400,000  square  nules  of  country.  The 
Ganges.,  (q.,  v.),  on  the  north-east,  together  vrith 
its  /tributaries,  drains  an  area  of  about  500,000 
square  miles.  The,  eastern  side  of  I. — the  region 
southward  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  eastward  of  the 
Malabar  Ghauts — is  watered  by  eighteen  rivers, 
the  principal  being  the  Godavari,  830  miles  long;, 
Kistoai  800;  Oauvery  (Kaveri),  470 ;  Mahanadi,, 
520 ;  Brahmini,  400;  North  Pennar,  350;  and  the 
South  Pennar, :  240.  About  twenty  rivers  water 
the  western  side  of  India.  The  mo^t  noteworthy 
are  the  Nerbudda,  800  miles  long;  the  Tapti,  400 
— both  of  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Oambay; 
the  Myhi,  350;  Luni,  320;  Bunnas,  180;  and  the 
Bhadro,  130.  The  total  number  of  rivers  in  I.  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean  is  about  flfty. 

Geology. — ^From  observations  that  have  been  made 
at  different  points  in  I.,  the  general  features  of  its 
geological  structure  are  to  some  extent  known,  but 
the  details,  and  the  true  affinities  of  the  Indian 
strata  with  the  known  European  series,  have  yet  to 
be  wrought  out.  Six  years  ago,  a  staff  of  geological 
surveyors  were  appointed,  under  the  directorship 
of  Professor  Oldbam,  and  important  results  have 
already  flowed  from  their  few  years'  labours.  Several 
tracts  of  country  have  been  surveyed  and  mapped, 
and  the  ■  results  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes  of  illustrative  memoirs  and  maps. 

I.  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  range  of 
the  Himalaya,  the.great  water-shed  of  Central  Asia. 
These  mountains  consist  of  granitic  rocks  which 
have ,  penetrated  the  stratified  rocks,' thrown  them 
up  in  endless  confusion,  and  metamorphosed  them 
in  many  places  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
or  crystalline  limestone.  The  nununulitic  Emestone 
of  Middle  Eocene  age^-a  hmestone  crowded  with 
nummuHtes,  and  often  almost  made  up  of  them — 
occurs  in  several  localities  in  the  Him^aya,  just  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Alps ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  found 
at  intervals  throughout  the  .countries  which  inter- 
vene between  these  two  chains  of  mountains,  often 
presenting  itself  in  masses  that  are  thousands  of  feet 
in  thickness.  The  strike  throughout  the  Himalaya 
is_  generally  north-west,  and  the  dip  north-east, 
with  many  local  variations.  Layers  of  sandstone 
and  conglomerate  extend  along  the ,  base  of  the 
mountains.  Tlfcy  are  of  Miocene  age,  containing 
the  remains  of  species  of  camel,  giraffe,  hippopota- 
mus, sivatherium,  elephant,  crocodile,  and  tortoise. 
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These  are  extensively  developed  in  the  Sewalik 
Hilla,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  elaborately 
described  by  falconer. 

An  immense  tract  of  Post-tertiary  alluvial  deposits 
cover  the  whole  of  the  river-basins  of  the  Ganges 
and  Indus,  stretching  across  the  north  of  I.  from  sea 
to  sea. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  consist  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  continued  across  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Godavery.  Between  this 
transverse  band  of  altered  strata  and  the  diluvial 
deposits  of  the  north,  a  large  tract  of  country  is 
occupied  with  PaJseozoic  rocks,  frequently  broken 
through  and  covered  with  different  kinds  of  trap, 
and  in  some  places  overlaid  with  Secondary  and 
fresh-water  Tertiary  strata.  Several  important 
memoirs  on  the  structure  of  the  district  around 
Nagpur  have  been  published  by  the  Eev.  Messrs 
Hislop  and  Hunter.  The  principal  coal-flelds  of 
I.  occur  in  this  Paleozoic  district.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  coal-bearing  strata  belong  to  the 
Carboniferous  period  or  not.  The  moat  miportant 
Indian  coal-fidd  is  the  Eanigimj  or  Burdwan,  on 
the  river  Damuda,  which  flows  into  the  Hooghly  50 
miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  a  belt  of  coal-bearing 
strata,  consisting  of  coal  and  iron  beds,  as  well  as 
limestone  suitable  for  flux,  and  hard  sandstone 
fitted  for  building  purposes.  The  strata  lie  in  a 
basin  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and  cover  an  area 
of  500  square  miles,  at  a  distance  of  from  120  to 
160  nules  north-west  of  Calcutta.  The  iron  ores 
consist  of  a  black  band,  yielding  39  per  cent,  of 
metal;  and  magnetic  ironstone,  yielding  from  60 
to  70  per  cent.  From  this  field  365,000  tons  of 
coal  were  raised  in  1861.  In  the  other  coal-fields, 
occurring  in  seven  different  localities,  only  66,112 
tons  of  all  kinds  were  raised  in  the  same  year.  The 
Nerbudda  district,  previous  to  1861,  had  sent  no 
coal  to  the  market,  but  in  that  year,  operations  were 
begun  in  the  coal-fields  there  with  good  prospects 
of  success.  The  Punjab  has  hitherto  suppKed  only 
a  few  tons  of  lignite  yearly  from  the  salt  range, 
but  no  true  coal ;  nor  has  any  been  raised  in  Oude, 
Madras,  or  Bombay.  Much  may  be  expected  from 
the  geological  survey  in  developing  .the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  ooixutry. 

The  triangular  region  enclosed  by  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Ghauts  and  the  Godavery  river  is  covered 
chiefly  with  Trappean  rocks,  with,  however,  scattered 
portions  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  strata.  At 
Pondicherry,  they  are  Lower  Cretaceous;  and  at 
Trichinopoly  and  VerdacheUum,  they  belong  to^  the 
Gault  and  tipper  Greensand  series. 

The  mmeraU  of  I.  are  very  rich  and  varied: 
amongst  them  are  included — ^besides  coal,  already 
mentioned — gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  iron,  plum- 
bago, lead ;  and  precious  stones — diamonds,  rubies, 
the  beryl,  topaz,  and  many  others.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  L  from  time  immemorial.  The  Deccan 
and  the  Malabar  coast  are  believed  to  be  gold- 
bearing  districts,  and  at  Dharwar,  quartz  reefs 
have  been  found  of  the  richest  description.  Copper 
ore  is  abundant  in  Kumaon.  The  iron  region 
extends  for  many  miles  along  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  soil  of  I.  is  rich  in  nitre  or  Salt- 
petre (q.  V.) ;  sulphur  has  also  been  obtained. 

VegetaUe  Productions. — The  vegetation  of  I.  is  as 
varied  as  its  soil  and  climate,  and  passes  from  the 
flora  of  a  tropical  to  that  of  an  alpine  region.  The 
groves  of  pahn  that  border  the  coast,  and,  in  the 
interior,  the  umbrageous  mango  topes,  are  striking 
features  of  Indian  scenery.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm 
(Cocos  nucifera),  the  Palmyra  Pabn  [Borassus  flald- 
liformis),  and  the  Betel  Pahn  (Areca  catechu),  are 
amongst  the  most  important  of  the  palm  tribe.  Of 
the  flg  tribe,  the  most  remarkable  ia  the  Banyan 
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(WicMS  Indica).  The  Bread-fruit  Tree  {Artocarjnis 
incisa)  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  Pom- 
ciana  regia,  the  Acada  Araiica,  and  the  Acacia 
catechu  are  handsome  trees.  Of  timber  trees,  the 
most  important  is  the  Teak  (Teetona  grandia), 
which  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar, 
and  the  country  bordering  the  Godavery.  The 
Sandal-wood  (Santalum  album),  the  Satin-wood 
(O!iloroh/lon  swietenia),  the  Sappan  Tree  {Ocegalpmia 
sappan)—sxe  also  highly  prized.  The  SW  Treei 
OTOws  along  the  Terai  in  a  belt  of  forest  from  the 
Ganges  at  Hurdwar  to  the  Brahmaputra.  Inex- 
haustible forests  of  the  finest  timber  treeg  ^ow  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  including  the 
Deodar,  Gerrardiana,  Neoza  (edible  pine),  several 
oaks,  walnut,  maple,  hazd,  horse-chesnut,  and 
many  others. 

Of  the  frmts  of  India,  the  pine-apple,  custard- 
apple,  mango,  pomegranate,  melon,  plantain,  guava, 
pumplemose,  loquot,  jack,  lime,  are  the  most 
common. 

Animals.— fThe  domesticated  animals  are  horses, 
assep,  mules,  oxen,  bufialoes,  sheep,  and  elephants. 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  most  formidable  is  the  Bengal 
tiger.  The  other  beasts  of  prey  are  leopards, 
wolves,  jackals,  panthers,  bears,  hyaenas,  lynxes, 
and  foxes.  The  rhinoceros  infests  Northern  Hin- 
dustan. Several  kinds  of  deer  and  antelopes  are 
common,  as  well  as  the  bison  and  the  neilgye. 
Monkeys  abound  in  the  forests,  and  the  orang- 
outang is  found  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Serpents 
are  very  numerous.  Of  poisonous  snakes,  the 
cobra  da  capello,  or  black-hooded  snake,  the  cobra 
manilla,  and  sand-snake  are  the  most  common. 
The  great  Indian  tortoise  {Testudo  Indica)  has 
been  known  to  measure  4J  feet.  The  Gangetic 
crocodile  is  the  most  noted  of  the  saurians  of  Hin- 
dustan. Myriads  of  mosquitoes,  butterflies,  locusts, 
beetles,  spiders,  flying-bugs,  tarantulas,  centipedes, 
the  common  fly  and  the  firefly,  wasps,  bees,  and  ants 
of  many  kinds,  are  amongst  the  swarming  insects 
of  India.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  seas : 
the  most  delicate  is  the  mango-fish.  A  few  of 
the  most  characteristic  birds  of  I.  are  peacocks, 
pheasants,  jungle^fowl,  pigeons,  parrots,  the  ibis, 
the  pagoda  thriish,  bulbid,  tailor-bird,  the  flamingo, 
pelican,  adjutant;  and  in  the  northern  provinces, 
eagles,  vultures,  kites,  falcons,  rooks,  ravens. 

Climate. — In  a.  country  extending  over  26°  of 
latitude — one  extremity  of  which  runs  far  into 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  other  terminates  In  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains  rising  far  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow — a'  country  embracing  within 
its  ample  circumference  lowland  plains,  elevated 
plateaux,  and  alpine  regions,  the  climate  must  differ 
greatly.  Hindustan  Proper  may  be  said  to  have 
three  well-marked  seasons — ^the  cool,  the  hot, 
and  the  rainy.  The  cool  months  are  November, 
December,  January,  and  a  part  of  February;  the 
dry  hot  weather  precedes,  and  the  moist  hot 
weather  follows  the  periodical  rains.  The  climate 
of  Southern  I.  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  Mon- 
soons (q.  v.).  The  central  table-land  ia  cool,  dry, 
and  healthy.  At  IJtacamand,  on  the  Neilgherries, 
7300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  57°  F. ;  at  Madras,  83° ; 
Bombay,  84°;  Calcutta,  79°;  Bangalore,  74°;  and 
at  Delhi,  72°.  The  fall  of  rain  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  I.  :  at  Calcutta,  it  measures 
annually  from  50  to  80  inches ;  at  Bombay,  it  aver- 
ages 76 ;  Madras,  66 ;  Utacamand,  60 ;  Nagpur, 
53 ;  Mahabaleshwar,  4500  feet  above  the  sea,  250 ; 
Kotagiri,  80;  DarjUing,  with  7000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, 122 ;  in  the  Tenasserim  provinces,  200  inches ; 
while  in  North  Assam,  on  the  Cossya  HiUa,  the 
fall  is  from  500  to  600  inches,  or  50  feet. 
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Inhahitants. — The  prevalent  theory  as  to  the 
ethnology  of  India  ia  that,  in  very  early  times,  it 
■waa  inhabited  by  tribes  or  nations  belonging  to  the 
same  stock  aa  the  present  inhabitants  of  Central 
Asia  (the  Mongo^dse  of  Latham) ;  that  at  an  epoch 
not  yet  determined,  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  race 
(q.  V.)  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  north-west, 
established  themselves  first  in  the  Punjab,  and 
thence  gradually  diffused  themselves  as  a  dominant 
race  over  the  whole  of  Northern  and  Central 
India,  imbmng  the  subject  population  more  or  less 
completely  with  their  religious  system'  and  their 
language,  and  thus  forming  the  Hindus.  The  tribes 
known  as  Bheels,  Gonda,  &o.,  stiU  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  districts  and  jungles,  are  supposed 
to  be  outstanding  islands  of  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation that  resisted  the  tide  of  Hindu  conquest 
and  civilisation.  The  Hinduising  influence  extended 
feebly,  if  at  all,  into  the  Deocan,  the  great  majority 
of  whose  inhabitants,  therefore,  are  supposed  not 
to  belong  ethnologically  to  the  Aryan  race.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
I.,,  unlike  those  of  China  Proper,  cannot  now  be 
considered  a  homogeneous  people,  since,  through 
the  modifying  influence  of  chmate  and  other  causes, 
they  differ  as  much  amongst  themselves  as  do  the 
various  nations  of  Europe. 

In  physiognomy  and  cranial  development,  the 
Hindus  are  totally  unlike  the  natives  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula.  Two  ethnological  influences, 
referable  to  two  distinct  types,  have  left  their 
impress  upon  the  people.  In  the  higher  castes, 
the  features  are  regtdar,  the  head  long,  the 
sldn  brunette  rather  than  black,  and  the  body 
admirably  proportioned;  the  face  is  oval,  and  the 
eyes  and  hair  black.  In  the  northern  provinces 
and  more  elevated  parts,  the  men  are  strong  and 
muscular.  Women  of  the  higher  castes  are  often 
very  beautiful,  with  dark  gazelle-like  eyes,  delicately 
formed  limbs,  feet  and  hands  of  exquisite  mould, 
and  a  soft  and  polished  skin. 

To  attain  to  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
Hindu  character,  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  statements  of  many  writers  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  mental  condition  and  peculiarities  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  of  the  time  of  Alexander's 
invasion  and  the  Greek  empire  iu  I.,  have  been 
delineated  by  several  Greek  writers.  In  the  songs 
of  the  Kig-veda,  an  active  life  is  portrayed,  and  we 
read  of  wars,  triumphs,  and  defeats;  but  when 
the  Aryan  tribes  had  become  settled  on  the  rich 
plains  of  I.,  they  appear  to  have  concentrated 
their  thoughts  on  the  world  within.  They  became 
passive,  meditative,  .quiet,  and!  full  of  faith ;  they 
devoted  themselves  to  relieion  and  philosophy. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  Hin(£i  of  to-day  as  it  was 
2000  years  ago ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  his  moral  character.  Ages  of 
despotism,  and  a  corrupt  religion,  have  had  a 
debasing  effect  on  the  Hindu  mind ;  but  whatever 
doubt  fliere  may  be  about  the  moral  character  of 
the  Hindu,  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  branch  of  the 
great  Aryan  family,  he  belongs  to  a  highly  gifted 
and  iatelleotual  race. 

Two  of  the  moat  striking  peoidiarities  of  the 
social  -  condition  of  the  Hindus  are  the  institution 
of  Caste  (q.  v.)  and  the  VUlage-sysfem.  The  latter 
is  very  simple.  A  village  ip.  Hindustan  does  not 
mean  a  collection  of  houses  at  a  particular  spot, 
but  corresponds  rather  to  what  is  called  a  township 
in  America.  It  is  a  district  embracing  an  area  of 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  and  is 
under  the  administration  of  native  functionaries,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  the  potail  (head-iohabitant), 
a  kind  of  chief  magistrate,  who  superintends  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  settles  disputes,  attends 


ip  the  police  and  the  collection  of  taxes.  Among  the 
other  functionaries  may  be  mentioned  the  curnmn, 
who  keeps  a  register  of  the  produce  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors,  and  draws  up  aU  deeds  of 
sale,  transfer,  &o. ;  the  Brahman,  or  village  priest ; 
and  the  schoolmaster.  Besides  these,  every  vdlage 
has  ita  astrologer,  smith,  carpenter,  potter,  barber, 
doctor,  dancing-girl,  musician,  and  poet,  all  of 
whom  are  rewarded,  for  their  labours  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  village  lands.  '  Under  this  simple 
form  of  municipal  government,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  have  lived  from  time  immemoriaL 
The  boundaries  of  the  village  have  been  but 
seldom  altered;  and  though  the  villages  them- 
selves have  been  sometimes  injured,  and  even 
desolated,  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  the  same 
name,  the  same  limits,  and  even  the  same  families, 
have  continued  for  ages.  The  inhabitants  give 
themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking  up  and 
division  of  kingdoms ;  while  the  village  remains 
entire,  they  care  not  to  what  power  it  is  trans- 
ferred, or  to  what  sovereign  it  devolves ;  its  internal 
economy  remains  unchanged ;  the  potail  is  stiU  the 
head-inhabitant,  and  still  acts  as  the  petty  judge  and 
magistrate,  and  collector  or  renter  of  the  village.' 

To  the  present  inhabitants  of  I.,  including  people 
who  must  now  be  viewed  as  so  many  distinct 
nations,  no  general  statement  can  apply.  The 
slothful  and  cringing  Bengali  resembles  httle  the 
warlike  Sikh  of  the  Punjjib,  or  the  fierce  Afghan 
of  RoMlcund ;  and  the  patient  weaver  of  Dacca  ia 
wholly  unlike  the  high-spirited  EajpUt  of  Central 
India.  The  Sikh  is  a  born  soldier,  who  despises  the 
Hindu,  and  hates  the  Mussulman.  He  cares  nothing 
for  caste,  and  is  brave,  faithful,  and  independent. 
The  Mohammedans  of  I.  are  degenerate  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  and  their  religion  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  with  the 
idolatry  of  Asia.  The  aboriginal  tribes  number 
about  20,000,000,  and  exist  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  in  jungles,  or  the  outskirts  of  towns, 
under  the  names  of  Bheels,  Santals,  Gonds  or 
Khonds,  Koles,  Bengies,  Domes,  and  Bhte.  The 
two  most  important  are  the  Bheels,  who  are  found 
in  Candeish,  and  the  Kiionds  and  Koles,  who  inhabit 
Orissa.  The  former  were  wont  to  live  by  plunder, 
and  used  to  burst  out  of  their  jungles  like  tigers, 
committing  the  most  frightful  excesses;  but  in 
1825,  after  various  methods  of  subduing  them  had 
been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  the  British  govern^ 
ment,  it  was  resolved  to  tempt  them  into  military 
service.  A  Bheel  corps  was  raised,  into  which 
aU  the  wilder  spirits  were  drafted,  and  the  result 
■has  been  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Boads  have  now  been  made  through  their  country, 
and  property  is  quite  safe.  The  Khonds  and 
Koles,  however,  are  perhaps  a  more  interesting 
race,  since  they  have  preserved  more  completely 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  religion 
of  Hindustan.  Forced  into  the  jungles  and  moun- 
tains of  Central  I.  by  the  victorious  advance  of 
the  Aryan  race  from  the  north-west,  they  have 
preserved  (in  part  at  least),  in  their  almost  inacces- 
sible retreats,  the  grim  religion  that  prevailed;  in 
the  peninsula  before  Brahmanism  was  heard  of. 
That  religion  may  be  briefly  characterised  as  Devil- 
worship.  The  Khonds  sacrifice  only  to  malignant 
deities,  such  as  giva  the  Destroyer,  the  goddess 
Kah,  and  the  God  of  the  Earth,  whom  they  seek  to 
propitiate  by  human  sacrifice,  principally  of  children, 
who,  however,  are  not  taken  from  their  own  race, 
but  kidnapped  from  neighbouring  tribes.  Efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  British  government  to 
suppress  this  horrid  practice,  but  it  still  exists. 

The  Parsees,  a  mercantile  and  educated   class, 
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seated  at  Bombay,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  I., 
are  the  descendants  of  the  fugitive  fire-worshippers 
of  Persia  (see  Pabsees).  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  population  of  I.  approaches  200,000,000  people. 
'  It  may  be  assumed,'  says  Mr  Montgomery  Martin, 
'  that  out  of  the  alleged  200,000,000,  20,000,000  are 
of  the  aboriginal  class,  slaves,  pariahs,  or  devoid 
of  caste  ;  the  Mohammedans ,  may  number  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000;  the  Sikhs  (on  or  near 
the  Sutlej)  about  2,000,000  ;  ,  the  Jains,  about 
5,000,000 ;  sundry  others,,  hill-tribes,  &c.,  perhaps 
8,000,000 ;  and  the  remaiuing  150,000,000,  Hindus 
of  the  Brahmanical  creed.' 

Religion. — Several  of  the  forma  of  religion  preva- 
lent among  the  natives  of  I.  are  treated  of  apart  (see 
Bttddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Paesies)  ;  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  is  that  variety  of  creeds  which 
is  derived  from  Brah manic  sources,  and  known  as  the 
Hindu  rehgion,  or  Hinduism.  The  term  Hinduism, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  as  restricted  to  those 
forms  of  the  Brahmanic  rehgion  which  are  in  exist- 
ence now ;  we  have  to  look  upon  it  as  comprising 
all  the  phases  of  this  creed  up  to  its  earKest  period. 

We  may  divide  Hinduism  into  three  great  periods, 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  call  the  Tedic, 
Epic,  and  PurS,nic  periods,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
first  is  derived  from  the  sacred  books  called  the 
Veda  ;  of  the  second,  from  the  epic  poem  called  the 
Jidmdyana,  and  more  especially  from  the  great  epos, 
the  MaMblidrata ;  while  the  chief  source  of  our 
information  relative  to  the  last  period  is  that  class 
of  mythological  works  known  under  the  name  of 
Purcbnas  and  Tantras.  It  is  necessary  here  to  guard 
the  reader  against  attempting  to  connect  dates  with 
the  earlier  of  those  periods...  It  has  not  been  imcom- 
mon  for  writers  on  this  subject  to  assign  thousands 
of  years  before  the  Christian  era  as  the  starting- 
points  of  various  phases  of  Hindu  antiquity ;  others, 
more  cautious,  marked  the  beginnings  of  certain 
divisions  of  Vedio  works  with  1200,  1000,  800,  and 
600  years  B.  o.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Hiudu 
literature  itself  is  almost  without  known  dates, 
owing  either  to  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the 
Hindu  mind,  or  to  the  convulsions  of  Indian  history, 
the  present  condition  of  Sanscrit  philology  does 
not  afford  the  scholar  the  requisite  resources  for 
embarking  with  any  chance  of  success  in  such 
chronological  speculations.  This  question  of  Hindu 
chronology  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in 
the  article  Veda.  In  the  meantime,  the  utmost 
stretch  of  assimiption  which  in  the  actual  condition 
of  Sanscrit  pMlology  it  is  permitted  to  make  is, 
that  the  latest  writings  of  the  Vedio  class  are  not 
more  recent  than  the  2d  o.  before  Christ.  A  Hke 
uncertainty  hangs  over  the  period  at  which  the  two 
great  epic  poems  of  I.  were  composed,  although  there 
is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lower  limits  of  that 
period  did  not  reach  beyond  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  Pur^nio  period,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  scholars  are  agreed  to  regard  as  corres- 
ponding with  part  of  our  medieval  history. 

If  the  Big -Veda — the  oldest  of  the  Vedas,  and 
probably  the  oldest  literary  document  in  existence 
— coincided  with  the  beginning  of  Hindu  civilisa- 
tion, the  popular  creed  of  the  Hindus,  as  depicted 
in  some  of  its  hymns,  would  reveal ,  not  oidy  the 
original  creed  of  this  nation,  but  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  original  creed  of  humanity  itselt 
Unhappily,  however,  the  imagination,  indulging 
in  such  an  hypothesis,  would  have  as  little  foun- 
dation to  work  on  as  that  which  would  fix  the 
chronological  position  of  this  Veda.  The  Hindus, 
as  depicted  in  these  hymns,  are  far  removed  from 
the  starting-point  of  human  society;  nay,  they 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  ranked  among  those  already 
civilised  communities  experienced  in  arts,  defending 


their   homes  and  property  in  organised  warfare, 
acquainted  even  with  many  vices  which  only  occur 
in  an  advanced  condition  of  artificial  life.     Sea 
Veda.    Yet  in  examining  the  ideas  expressed  in 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Big- Veda '  hyrnns,'  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  neither  ideas  engen- 
dered by  an  imagination  artificially  influenced,  nor 
such  as  have  made  a  compromise  with  philosophy. 
"The  Hindu  of  these  hymns  is  essentially  engrossed 
by  the  might  of  the  elements.  _  The  powers  which 
turn  .his  awe  into  pious  subjection  and  veneration 
are — Agni,  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  lightning ;  Indra, 
the  bright,  cloudless  firmament;    the  Maruts,   or 
winds  (see  Maeut)  ;  Siirya,  the  sun  (see  Skrya)  ; 
JJshas,  the  dawn  (see  TJSHAS) ;  and  various  kindred 
manifestations  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  nature 
in  general.    He  invokes  them,  not  as  representatives, 
of  a  superior  being,  before  whom  the  human  soul 
professes  its  humility ;  not  as  superior  beings  them- 
selves,  which  may  reveal  to   Ms   searching  mind 
the  mysteries  of  creation  or  eternity,  but  because 
he  wants  their  assistance  against  enemies — because 
he  wishes  to  obtain  from  them  rain,  food,  cattle, 
health,  and  other  worldly  goods.     He  complains  to 
them  of  his  troubles,   and  reminds   them   of  the 
wonderful  deeds  they  performed   of  yore,  tp   coax 
them,  as  it  were,  into  acquiescence   and  friendly 
help.    '  We  proclaim  eagerly,  Maruts,  your  ancient 
greatness,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  your  prompt 
appearance,  as  the  indication  of  (the  approach  of) 
the  showerer  of  benefits ; '  or :  '  Offer  your  nutritious 
viands  to  the  great  hero  {Indra),  who  is  pleased 
by  praise,  and  to  Vishnu  (one  of  the  forms  of  the 
sun),  the  two  invincible  deities  who  ride  upon  the 
radiant  summit  of  the  clouds  as  upon  a  well-trained 
steed.     Indra  and  Vishnu,  the  devout  worshipper 
glorifies  the  radiant  approach  of  you  two  who  are 
the  granters  of  desires,  and  who  bestow  upon  the 
mortal  who  worships  you  an  immediately  receivable 
(reward),  through  the  distribution  of  th^t  fire  which 
is  the  scatterer  (of  desired  blessings).'     Such  is  the 
strain  in  which  the  Hindu  of  that  period  addresses 
his  gods. ,  He  seeks  them,  not  for  his  spiritual,  but 
for  his  material  welfare.     Ethical  considerations  are 
therefore  foreign  to  these  instinctive  outbursts  of 
the  pious  mind.     Sin  and  evil,  indeed,  are  often 
adverted  to,  and  the  gods  are  praised  because  they 
destroy  sinners  and  evil-doers ;  but  one  would  err 
in  associating  with  these  words  oiu'  notions  of  sin 
or  wrong.     A  sinner,  in  these  hymns,  is  a  man  who 
does  not  address  praises  to  those  elementary  deities, 
or  who  does  not  gratify  them  with  the  oblations 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  believer.     He  is 
the   foe,   the   robber,   the   demon — in    short,   the 
borderer  infesting  the  territory  of  the  '  pious '  man, 
who,  in  his  turn,  injures  and  lulls,  but,  in  adoring 
A-gui,  Indra,  and  their  kin,  is  satisfied  that  he  can 
commit  no  evil  act.    Yet  we  should  be  likewise 
wrong  did  we  judge  of  those  acts  of  retaliation  by 
the  standard  of  our  own  ethical  laws.     So  far, 
indeed,  from  reflecting  unfavourably  on  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Hindu  community,  the  features  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  these  hymns,  they 
seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  bespeak  the  union  and 
brotherhood  which  existed  amongst  its  members ; 
and  the  absence,  in  general,  of  hymns  which  appeal 
to  the,  gods  for  the  suppression  of  internal  dissen- 
sions or  public  vices,  bears,  apparently,  testimony 
to  the  good  moral  condition  of  the  people  whose 
wants  are  recorded  in  these  songs. 
1  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  worship  of  elemen- 
tary beings   like  those  we   have  mentioned  was 
originally  a  simple  and  harmless  one.    By  far  the 

freatest  number  of  the  Rig -Veda  hymns  know  of 
ut  one  sort  of  offering  made  to  these  gods ;  it 
consists  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  or  moon-plant. 
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which,  expressed  and  fermented,  was  an  exhilarating 
and  inebriating  beverage,  and  for  this  reason,  prob- 
ably, was  deemed  to  mvigorate  the  gods,  and  to 
increase  their  beneficial  potency.  It  was  presented 
to  them  in  ladles,  or  sprinkled  on  the  sacred  Kusa 
^ass.  Clarified  butter,  too,  poitred  on  fire,  is  men- 
tioned in  several  hymns  as  an  oblation  agreeable  to 
the  gods ;  and  it  may  haVe  belonged  to  this,  as  we 
hold,  primitive  stage  of  the  Vedic  worship. 

There  is  a  class  of  hymns,  however,  to  be  found  in 
the  Eig  -Veda  which  depart  already  materially  from 
the  simphcity  of  the  conceptions  we  are  referring 
to.  In  these,  which  we  conceive  to  be  of  another 
order,  this  instinctive  utterance  of  feeling  makes 
room  for  the  language  of  speculation ;  the  allegories 
of  poetry  yield  to,  the  mysticism  of  the  reflecting 
mind ;  and  the  mysteries  of  natui'e  becoming  moire 
keenly  felt,  the  circle  of  beings  which  oVerawe  the 
popular  mind  becomes  enlarged.  Thus,  the  objects 
by  which  Indra,  Agni,  and  'the  other  deities  are  pro- 
pitiated, become  gods  themselves ;  Soma,  especially, 
the  moon-plant  and  its  juice,  is  invoked  as  the 
bestower  of  aU.  worldly  boons.  The  ahimal  sacrifice 
— the  properties  of  which  seem  to  be  more  mysterious 
than  the  offerings  of  Soma,  or  of  clarified  butter— is 
added  to  the  original  rites.  We  will  quote  a'  few 
verses  from  the  second  book  of  the  Rig- Veda,  which 
may  illustrate  the  essential  difference  between  this 
order  of  hymns  and  those  we  alltided  to  before.  It 
is  the  horse  of  the  sacrifice  which  is  invoked  by  the 
worshipper,  and  its  properties  are  praised  in  the 
following  strain : 

'  Thy  great  birth,  0  Horse,  is  to  be  glorified ; 
whether  first  springing  from  the  firmament  or  from 
the  water,  inasniuch  as  thou  hast  neighed,  for 
thou  hast  the  wmgs'  of  the  falcon  and  the  limbs' of 
the  deer.  Trita  narnessed  the  horse  which '  was 
riven  by  Yama,  Indra  first  mounted  him,  and 
Gandharba  seized  his  reins.  Vasits,  you  fabricated 
the  horse  from  the  sun.  Thou,  horse,  art  Yama : 
thou  art  Aditya,  thou  art  Trita  by  a  mysterious  act : 
thou  art  associated  with  Soina.  The  sages  have 
said  there  are  three  bindings  of  thee  in  heaven,'  &c. 
Mystical  language  like  this  doubtless  betrays  the 
aberration  of  the  religious  instiact  of  a  nation ;  bnt 
it  also  reveals  the  fact,  that  the  pioUs  mind  of  the 
Hindus  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  adoration 
of  the  elementary  or  natural  powers  ;  it  shews  that 
religion  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  creation.  This  longing  we'fiiid,  then,  expressed 
in  other  hymns,  which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  philosophical  creed  of  the  Vedic  period:  The 
following  few  verses  may  tend  to  illustfate  the 
nature  of  this  third  class  of  hymns,  as  they  occur 
in  the  oldest  Veda:  'J  have  beheld  the  Lord  of 
Men,'  one  poet  sings,  'with'  seven  sons  [i.  e.,  the 
seven  solar  rays],  of  which  delightful  and  bene- 
volent (deity),. who  is  the  object  of  our  invocation, 
there  is  an  aU-pervading  middle  brother,  and  a 
third  brother  [i.  e.,  VSlyu  and  Agni,  the  younger 
brothers  of  Aditya,  the  sun],  well  fed  with  (obla- 
tions of)  clarified  butter.  They  yoke  the  seven 
(horses)  to  the  one- wheeled  car  [i.  e.,  the  orb  of  the 
snn,  or  time,  or  a  year] ;  one  horse  [i.  e.,  the  sun], 
named  seven,  bears  it  along  :  the  three-axled  wheel 

'  [i.  e.,  the  day-  with  its  three  divisions,  or  the  year 
with  three  seasons^hot,'  wet,  and  cold ;  or  time — 
past,  present,'  and  future]  is  undecaying,  never 
Toosenedi  and  in  it  aU  these  regions  of  the  universe 

abide Who  has  seen  '  the  primeval  (Being) 

at  the  time '-of  his  being  bom?  What  is  that 
endowed  with  substance  which  the  unsubstantial 
sustains?  Prom  earth  are  the  breath  and  blood, 
but  vfhere  is  the  soul  ?  Who  may  repair  to  the 
soul  to    ask  this?     Immature  (uj  understanding),^ 

'■  lindiscerning  in  mind,  I  inquire   of   those  things 


which  are  hidden,  (even)  from  the  gods,  (what  are) 
the  seven  threads  which  the  sages  have  spread  to 
envelop  the  sim  in  whom  all  abide  ?'  Another  poet 
sings :  '  Then  there  was  no  entity  or  non-entity ; 
no  world,  or  sky,  or  aught  above  it ;  nothing 
anywhere  in  the  happiness  of  any  one,  involving 
or  involved ;  nbr  water  deep  or  dangerous.  Death 
was  not,  nor  was  there  immortality,  nor  distinction 
of  day  or  night.  But  That  breathed  without 
afilation,  single  with  her  [SwadhA]  who  is  within 
him.       Other  than  him,   nothing   existed    (which) 

since  (has)  been Who  knows  exactly^  and 

who  shall  in  this  world  declare,  whence  and  why 
this  creation  took  place  ?  The  gods  are  subsequent 
to  the  production  of  this  world,  then  who  can 
know  whence  it  proceeded,  or  whence  this  varied 
world  arose,  or  whether'  it  uphold  itself  or  not  ? 
He  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  the  ruler  of  this 
luiiverse,  does  indeed  know;  but  not  another  one 
can  possess  this  knowledge.' 

As  soon  as  the  problem  implied  by  passages  like 
these  was  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Hindus, 
Hinduism  must  have  ceased  to  be  the  pure  worship 
of  the  elementary  powers.  Henceforward,  there- 
fore, we  see  it  either  struggKng  to  reconcile  the 
lattet  with  the '  idea  of  one  supreme  being,  or  to 
emancipate  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  of  creation 
from  the  elementary  religion  recorded  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  Vedic  poetry.  The  first  of  these  efforts 
^is  principally  shewn  in  that  portion  of  the  Vedas 
called  Brdihmana  (see  Veda),  the  second  in  the 
writings  termed  Upanishad  {ses'X!iejiSiSB.u>).  In 
the  Brdhmanas — a  word  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
not  to  be  Confounded-with  the  similar  word  in  the 
masculine  gender,  denoting  the  first  Hindu  caste — 
the  mystical  allegories  wmch  now  and  then  appear 
in  what  we  have  called  the  second  class  of  Vedic 
hymns,  are  not  only  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  gradually  brou^t  into  a  systematic 
form.  Epithets  given  by  the  Rig -Veda  poets  to  the 
elementary  gods  are  spun  out  into  legends,  assumiiig 
the  shape  of  historical  narratives.  The  simple  and 
primitive  worship  mentioned  in  the  hynms  becomes 
highly  complex  and  artificial.  A  ponderous  ritual, 
founded  on  those  legends,  and  supported  by  a  far 
more  advanced  condition  of  society,  is  brought  into 
a  regular  system,  which  requires  a  special  class 
of  priests  to  be  kept  in  a  proper  working  order. 
Some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  seem  to  belong  already 
to  the  beginning  of  this  period  of  the  Brlhmana 
worship,  for  in  the  second  book  of  the  Rig -Veda 
sevei?al  sueb  priests  are  enumerated  in  reference 
to  the  adoration  of  '  Agni,  the '  god  of  fire ;  but 
the  full  contingent  of  sixteen  priests,  suoh  as  is 
required  for  the  celebration  of  a  great  sacrifice,  does 
not  make  its  appearance  before  the  composition 
of  the  Brilhmanas  and  later  Vedas.  Yet,  however 
wild  many  of  these  legends  are,  however  distant 
they  become  from  the  instinctive  veneration  of  the 
elementary  powers  of  nature^  and  however  much 
this  ritual  betrays  the  gradual  development  of  the 
institution  of  castes — liuknown  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda — ^there  are  still  two  features  in  them,  which 
mark  a  progress  of  the  religious  mind  of  ancient 
India.  While  the'poets  of  the  Rig -Veda  are  chiefly 
concerned  in  glorifying  the  visible  manifestations 
of  the  elementary  gods-^in  the  BrS,hmanas,  their 
ethical  qualities  are  put  forward  for  imitation  and 
praise.  Truth  and  untruth,  right  and  wrong — in 
the  moral  sense  which  these  words  imply — are  not 
seldom  emphasised  in  the  description  of  the  battles 
fought  between  gods  and  demons ;  and  several  rites 
themselves  are  described  as  symbolical  representa- 
tions of  these  and  similar  qualities  of  the  good  and 
evil  beings,  worshipped  or  abhorred.  A  second 
feature  is  the  tendency,  in  these  BrS,hmanas,  of 
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determimng  tlie  rank  of  tie  gods,  and  as  a,  conse- 
quence, of  giving  prominence  to  one  special  god 
amongst  the  rest ;  whereas  in  the  old  Vedio  poetry, 
though  we  may  discover  a  predilection  of  the  poets 
to  bestow  more  praise,  for  instance,  on  Indra  and 
Agni,  than  on  other  gods,  yet  we  find  no  intention, 
on  their  part,  to  raise  any  of  them  to  a  supreme 
rank.  Thus,  Iq  some  BrJthmanas,  Indra,  the  god  of 
the  firmament,  is  endowed  with  the  dignity  of  a 
ruler  of  the  gods ;  in  others,  the  sun  receives  the 
attributes  of  superiority.  This  is  no  real  solution 
of  the  momentous  problem  hinted  at  in  such  Vedic 
hymns  as  we  quoted  before,  but  it  is  a  semblance 
of  it.  There  the  poet  asks  'whence  this  varied 
world  arose' — ^here  the  priest  answers  that '  one  god 
is  more  elevated  than  the  rest ; '  and  he  is  satisfied 
with  regulatiQg  the  detail  of  the  Soma  and  animal 
sacrifice,  according  to  the  rank  which  he  assigns  to 
his  deities. 

A  real  answer  to  this  great  question  is  attempted, 
however,  by  the  theologians  who  explained  the 
'  mysterious  doctrine,'  held  in  the  utmost  reverence 
by  all  Hindus,  and  laid  down  in  the  writings  known 
imder  the  name  of  Upanishads.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  state  that  the  object  of  these  important 
works  is  to  explain,  not  only  the  process  of  creation, 
but  the  nature  of  a  supreme  being,  and  its  relation 
to  the  human  soul.  In  the  Upanishads,  Agni,  Indra, 
V&yu,  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Vedac  hymns, 
become  symbols  to  assist  the  mind  in  its  attempt 
to  imderstand  the  true  nature  of  one  absolute  being, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  manifests  itself  in  its 
worldly  form.  The  human  soul  itself  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  this  supreme  or  great  soul :  its  ultimate 
destination  is  that  of  becoming  re-united  with  the 
supreme  soul,  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end 
is  not  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  but  the 
comprehension  of  its  own  self  and  of  the  great 
soul.  The  doctrine  which  at  a  later  period  became 
the  foundation  of  the  creed  of  the  educated — the 
doctrine  that  the  supreme  soul,  or  (the  neuter) 
Brabman,  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  world  has 
a  claim  to  notice  only  in  so  far  as  it  emanated  from 
this  being,  is  already  clearly  laid  down  in  these 
Upanishads,  though  the  language  in  which  it  is 
expressed  still  adapts  itself  to  the  legendary  and 
allegorical  style  wmoh  characterises  the  BrShmana 
portion  of  the  Vedas.  The  Upanishads  became  thus 
the  basis  of  the  enlightened  faith  of  India.  They  are 
not  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  they  contain  all 
the  germs  whence  the  three  great  systems  of  Hindu 
philosophy  arose ;  and  like  the  latter,  while  reveal- 
ing the  struggle  of  the  Hindu  mind  to  reach  the 
comprehension  of  one  supreme  being,  they  advance 
sufficiently  far  to  express  their  belief  in  such  a 
being,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledge  the 
inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend  its 
essence.  For  the  different  periods  which  must  be 
distinguished  in  the  composition  of  these  works, 
and  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  general 
ideas  briefly  adverted  to  here,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Upaotshah. 

The  Epic  period  of  Hinduism  is  marked  by  a 
similar  development  of  the  same  two  creeds,  the 
general  features  of  which  we  have  now  traced  in 
the  Vedic  writings.  The  popular  creed  strives  to 
find  a  centre  round  which  to  group  its  imaginary 
gods,  whereas  the  phUosophioal  creed  finds  its 
expression  in  the  groundworks  of  the  S&nkhya, 
NyAya,  and  Ved&nta  systems  of  philosophy.  In 
the  former,  we  find  two  gods  in  particular  who  are 
rising  to  the  highest  rank,  Vishnu  and  Siva  j  for  as 
to  BrahmS,  (the  masouhne  form  of  Brahman),  though 
he  was  looked  upon,  now  and  then,  as  superior  to 
both,  he  gradually  disappears,  and  becomes  merged 
into  the  philosophical  Brahma  (the  neuter  form  of 
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the  same  word),  which  is  a  further  evolution  of  the 
great  soul  of  the  Upanishads.  In  the  Sdmdyana, 
the  superiority  of  Vishnu  is  admitted  without 
dispute ;  in  the  great  epos,  the  MaJidbhdrata, 
however,  which,  unfike  the  former  epos,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  successive  ages,  there  is  an  apparent  rivalry 
between  the  claims  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  to  occupy 
the  highest  rank  in  the  pantheon ;  but  Sanscrit 
philology  wiU  first  have  to  unravel  the-  chrono- 
logical position  of  the  various  portions  of  this 
work,  to  lay  bare  its  groundwork,  and  to  shew 
the  gradual  additions  it  received,  before  it  wiU 
be  able  to  determine  the  successive  formation  of 
the  legends  which  are  the  basis  of  classical  Hindu 
mythology.  Yet  so  much  seems  to  be  clear  even 
already,  that  there  is  a  predilection  during  this 
Epic  period  for  the  supremacy  of  Vishnu ;  and  that 
the  policy  of  incorporating  rather  than  combating 
antagonistic  creeds,  led  more  to  a  quiet  admission, 
than  to  a  warm  support  of  Siva's  claims  to  the 
highest  rank.  For  the .  character  of  these  gods,  for 
the  relation  in  which  the  conception  of  these 
beings  stands  to  that  of  the  Vedic  time,  for  the  new 
ideas  which  they  impersonate  at  the  Epic  period, 
and  for  the  group  of  mythological  beings  connected 
vrith  both  of  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
respective  articles.  "We  will  point,  however,  to  one 
remarkable  myth,  as  it  will  fllustrate  the  altered 
position  of  the  gods  during  the  Epic  period.  In  the 
vedic  hymns,  the  immortality  of  the  gods  is  never 
matter  of  doubt;  most  of  the  elementary  beings 
are  invoked  and  described  as  everlasting,  as  liable 
neither  to  decay  nor  death.  The  ofierings  they 
receive  may  add  to  their  comfort  and  strength; 
they  may  invigorate  them,  but  it  is  nowhere  stated 
that  they  are  indispensable  for  their  existence.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pious  sacrifioer  himself  who, 
through  his  offerings,  secures  to  himself  long  life, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  hyperbohcally  called,  immor- 
tality. And  the  same  notion  prevails  throughout 
the  oldest  Br&hmanas.  It  is  only  in  the  latest  work 
of  this  class,  the  S'atapatlia-Brdhmana,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Epic  poems,  that  we  find  the  inferior 
gods  as  mortal  in  the  beginning,  and  as  becoming 
immortal  through  exterior  agency.  In  theS'atapatha- 
Br'&hmana,  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant,  offered  by 
the  worshipper,  or  at  another  time  clarified  butter, 
or  even  animal  sacrifices,  impart  to  them  this 
immortality.  At  the  Epic  period,  Vishnu  teaches 
them  how  to  obtain  the  A  mrita,  or  beverage  of  immor- 
tality, without  which  they  would  go  to  destruction ; 
and  this  epic  Amrita  itself  is  merely  a  compound, 
increased  by  imagination,  of  the  various  substances 
which  in  the  Vedic  writings  are  called  or  likened 
to  Amrita,  i.  e.,  a  '  substance  that  frees  from  death.' 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  gods  like  these  could 
not  strike  root  in  the  religious  mind  of  the  nation. 
"We  must  look  upon  them  more  as  the  gods  of  poetry 
than  of  real  HfS  ;  nor  do  we  find  that  they  enjoyed 
any  of  the  worship  which  was  allotted  to  the  two 
principal  gods,  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period  adds  little 
to  the  fundamental  notions  contained  in  the  Upani- 
shads ;  but  it  frees  itself  from  the  legendary  dross 
which  still  imparts  to  those  works  a  deep  tinge  of 
mysticism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  conceives  and 
develops  the  notion,  that  tlie  union  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  with  the  supreme  spirit  may  be  aided 
by  penances,  such  as  peculiar  modes  of  breathing, 
particular  postures,  protracted  fasting,  and  the  like ; 
in  short,  by  those  practices  which  are  systematised 
by  the  Yoga  doctrine.  The  most  remarkable  Epic 
work  which  inculcates  this  doctrine  is  the  cele- 
brated poem  Bhagavadgltd,  which  has  been  wrongly 
considered  by  European  writers  as  a  pure  Sftnkhya 
work,  whereas  S'ankara,  the  great  Hindu  theologian. 
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■wio  commented  on  it,  and  other  native  commen- 
tators after  him,  have  proved  that  it  is  founded  on 
the  Yoga  belief.  The  doctrine  of  the  reunion  of  the 
individual  soul  -with  the  supreme  soul,  was  neces- 
sarily founded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  former 
must  have  become  free  from  all  guilt  affecting  its 
purity  before  it  can  be  re-jnerged  into  the  source 
whence  it  proceeded ;  and  since  one  human  life  is 
apparently  too  short  for  enabling  the  soul  to  attain 
its  accomplishment,  the  Hindu  mind  concluded  that 
the  soul,  .after  the  death  of  its  temporary  owner, 
had  to  be  born  again,  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
it  had  left  undone  in  its  previous  existence,  and  that 
it  must  submit  to  the  same  fate  until  its  task  is 
fulfilled.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  belief  in  grade,  is  a  logical 
consequence  of  a  system  which  holds  the  human 
soul  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  an  absolute 
God.  The  beginning  of  this  doctrine  may  be  dis- 
covered in  some  of  the  oldest  Upanishads,  but  its 
fantastical  development  belongs  to  the  Epic  time, 
where  it  pervades  the  legends,  and  affects  the  social 
life  of  the  nation.     See  Mbtempsyohosis. 

The  PubAnic  period  of  Hinduism  is  the  period 
of  its  decline,  so  far  as  the  popular  creed  is  con- 
cerned. Its  pantheon  is  nommally  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Epic  period.  BrahmS,,  Vishnu,  and  Siva 
remain  still  at  the  head  of  its  imaginary  gods ;  but 
whereas  the  Epic  time  is  generally  characterised  by 
a  friendly  harmony  between  the  Mgher  occupants  of 
the  divine  sj)heres,  the  Pur^c  period  shews  discord 
and  destruction  of  the  ori^nal  ideas  whence  the  Epic 
gods  arose.  Brahm^  withdraws,  in  general,  from 
the  popular  adoration,  and  leaves  Vishnu  and  Siva 
to  fight  their  battles  in  the  minds  of  their  worship- 
pers for  the  highest  rank.  The  elementary  principle 
which  originally  inhered  in  these  deities  is  thus 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  the  followers  of  the 
PnrSnas.  The  legends  of  -Hie  Epic  poems  relating 
to  these  gods  become  amplified  and  distorted, 
according  to  the  sectarian  tendencies  of  the  masses ; 
and  the  divine  element  which  still  distinguishes 
these  gods  in  the  EAm^yana  and  Maha,bh§,rata,  is 
now  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  worldly  con- 
cerns and  intersected  with  historical  events,  dis- 
figured in  their  turn  to  suit  individual  interests. 
Of  the  ideas  implied  by  the  Vedic  rites,  scarcely 
a  trace-  is  visible  in  the  Pur^as  and  Tantras, 
which  are  the  text-books  of  this  creed.  In  short, 
the  unbridled  imagination  which  pervades  these 
works  is  neither  pleasing  from  a  poetical,  nor  ele- 
vating from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  Some 
Pur^as,  it  is  true — for  instance,  the  Bhdgavata — 
make  in  some  sense  an  exception  to  this-  aberration 
of  original  Hinduism;  but  they  are  a  compromise 
between  the  popular  and  the  Ved^iuta  creed,  which 
henceforward  remains  the  creed  of  the  educated  and 
intelligent.  They  do  not  affect  the  worship  of 
the  masses  as  practised  by  the  various  sects ;  and 
this  worship  itself,  whether  harmless,  as  -with  the 
worshippers  of  Vishn-u,  or  offensive,  as  -with  the 
adorers  of  Siva  and  his  -wife  Durgfi,,  is  but  an  empty 
ceremonial,  which,  here  and  there,  may  remind  one 
of  the  symbolical  worship  of  the  Vedic  Hindu,  but, 
as  a  whole,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Vedio  scriptures,  on  which  it  affects  to  rest.  It  is 
this  creed  which,  -with  further  deteriorations,,  caused 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  stiU  the  main  religion 
of  the  masses  in  India.  The  opinion  these  entertain, 
that  it  is  countenanced  by  the  ritual,  as  well  as  by 
the  theological  portion  of  -the  Vedas,  is  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  their  belief ;  for,  as  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  disabuse  their  mind  on  -this  score,  by  reviv- 
ing the  study  of  their  ancient  and  sacred  language, 
and  by  enabling  them  to  read  again  their  oldest  and 
most  sacred  books,  it  'may  be  hoped  that  a  proper 


education  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  by  learned 
and  enlightened  natives,  -will  remove  many  of  the 
existing  errors,  which,  if  they  continued,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  further  and,  ultimately,  total 
degeneration  of  the  Hindu  raoe. 

The  philosophical  creed  of  this  period,  and  the 
creed  which  is  stUl  preserved  by  the  educated  classes, 
is  that  derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  VedAnta 
philosophy^.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  of  one  supreme 
being,  which  imagination  and  speculation  endea- 
vour to  invest  with  all  the  perfections  conceivable 
by  the  human  mind,  but  the  true  nature^f  which 
is,  nevertheless,  declared  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
thought,  and  which,  on  this  ground,  is  defined  as 
not  possessing  any  of -the  qualities  by  which  the 
human  mind  is  able  to  comprehend  intellectual  or 
material  entity.     See  VedAnta. 

Hindu  Sects. — This  designation  applies  to  the 
sects  which  arose  during  the  third  period  of  Hin- 
duism. They  suppose  that  their  worship  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  Vedas ;  but  its  real  origin  is  derived 
from  the  Purdnas  and  Tantras.  See  these  articles. 
There  are  three  chief  divisions  of  these  sects — the 
adorers  of  Vishnu,  of  Siva,  and  of  the  wives  or 
female  energies  of  these  gods.  See  Vaishnavas, 
Saivas,  and  SAktas.  Besides  these  great  sects, 
there  are  some  of  limited  extent  and  total  insignifi- 
cance, such  as  the  worshippers  of  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire;  of  SHrya,  i^e  sun-god;  of  Ganeaa,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  and  tiie  obviator  of  impediments.  '  Eor  a 
detailed  account  of  these  and  similar  sects,  see  the 
first  volume  of  the  Works  of  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson, 
containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Eehgious  Sects  of  the 
Hindus. 

Languages. — ^A  great  many  different  tongues  and 
dialects  are  spoken  in  this  vast  country.  The 
languages  spoken  in  the  north  of  India,  by  the 
Hiadus  proper,  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Sanscrit  (q.  v.).  The  chief  dialects  are  :  Hindi,  the 
principal  literary  language  of  the  non-Mohammedan 
population ;  Hindustani,  or  Urdu,  which  is  Hindi 
corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
words;  Bengali;  Punjabi;  Mahratti;  Gujeratti;  &o. 
The  languages  of  the  Decoau  have  only  a  slight 
iofusion  of  Sanscrit  roots,  and  are  more  akin  to  the 
Tartar  languages  of  Central  Asia.  They  are  called 
the  Dravidian  group,  and  include  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Malayalum,  and  Canarese.  The  languages  of  the 
hill-tribes  or  aborigines  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  examined,  to  warrant  any  conclusions 
wi-fch  regard  to  their  affinity. 

Manufactures  and  Arts. — In  manufactures,  the 
Hindus  attained  to  marvellous  perfection  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  courts  of  imperial  Rome 
glittered  with  the  gold  and  silver  brocades  of 
Delhi.  The  muslins  of  Dacca  were  famous  ages 
ago  throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  splendid  specimens  of 
the  go^eous  manufactures  and  patient  industry 
of  the  Hindus  were  displayed.  Textile  fabrics  of 
inimitable  fineness ;  tapestry  glittering  with  gems ; 
rich  embroideries  and  brocades;  carpets  wonderful 
for  their  exquisite  harmony  of  colour;  silver  filigree- 
work,  fine  and  delicate  as  lace ;  enamel  of  the  most 
brilliant  hue ;  inlaid  wares  that  require  high  magni- 
fying power  to  reveal  their  minuteness ;  cups  and 
goblets  of  chaste  design;  furniture  most  elabor- 
ately carved;  swords  of  curious  fbrm  and  excellent 
temper,  are  amongst  the  objects  that  prove  the 
perfection  of  the  art-industry  of  India.  All  these 
are  produced  with  the  rudest  tools,  and  without 
any  factories,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Hindu,  though  excessively  dexterous,  is  totally 
devoid  of  ingenmty.  Arts  and  manufactures  have 
consequently  made  no  progress  in  I.  for  the  last 
1000  years.     The  system  of  caste  has  led  to  the 
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regular  hereditary  transmission  of  professions  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  the  traditions  of  each 
craft  have  thus  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  as  we  at  present  find  them  in  practice. 

In  Agriculture,  the  Hindus  evince  considerable 
skill,  and  though  their  system  is  in  many  respects 
rude,  it  appears  well  suited  to  the  country.  They 
have  practised  it  from  very  remote  times,  for  even 
during  the  Vedic  period  they  cultivated  fields,  and 
removed  the  produce  in  carts.  The  native  farmers 
alternate  the  pulses  with  the  cereals,  and  Dr  Koyle 
is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
has  been  derived  from. India.  The  Hindu  farmer 
understands  extremely  well  how  to  maintain  the 
producing  power  of  his  land. 

Architecture.    See  Indian  AKCHiTEcnmE. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy,  literature, 
&c.  of  I.,  see  Sanscrit  Litebatuhb,  MImInsA, 
Ntata,  Sanehya,  VedAnta. 

History.    See  following  article. 

INDIA,  British,  includes  not  only  almost  the 
whole'  of  the  country  ^described  in  the  preceding 


article,  but  also  several  provinces  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  extends  from  the  ^oomy 
passes  and  cyclopean  gates  that  shut  in  Hindustan 
on, the  north  and  north-east  to  Cape  Comorin,  about 
1800  miles  ;  and  from  Kurraohi  in  Sinde  to  Eaugftn 
in  Pegu,  about  1900  miles.  Its  area  is  fully  1,500,000 
square  miles,  with  a  land  boundary  of  about  4500 
miles,  and  a  coast-line  of  almost  equal  extent. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  various  countries 
and  provinces  of  British  India  are  grouped  into 
several  local  governments,  under  governors,  lieu- 
tenant-governors, and  commissioners,  all  of  ,  whom 
are  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
governor-general.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
three  presidencies — Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay; 
four  lieutenant-governorships — ^the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, the  Punjab,  Oude,  and  British  Burmah;' 
and  besides  these,  Nagpur  or  Berar,  together  with 
Saugor  and  the  Nerbudda  territories,  form  a  central 
province  governed  by  a  commissioner.  The  follow- 
ing table,  abridged  from  Montgomery  Martin's 
British  India,  shews  the 


STATE  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  IN  THE  TEAR  1859—1860. 

Presidencies  or  ProTinces  ander 
Brltisb  Admiaistrstion. 

Area  in  Sqnare 

Fopniation. 

No.  to 
Sq.  Mile. 

Gross 
ReTenues. 

Taiadon 
per  Head. 

MUitaiy  Strengtb. 

PoUco 
Force. 

Europeans. 

Natiyes. 

Bengal,  Bahar,  &c.. 

North-west  ProTinces,  . 

Punjab,  including  Delhi,     . 

Madras,    .           .  ^        . 

Bombay, 

Sinde,'    .           .           .           . 

Territories  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Government  of 
India : 

Oude,    .... 
Berar  or  Nagpur, 
Hyderabad  assigned  districts, 
Pegu,    .... 
Tenasserim  and  Marlaban, 
Coorg,  . 
Bairseab,    . 
Mysore, 

Total,     . 
Other  Native  States  under  the 
Government  of  India, 

Add  to  gross  revenues,  receipts 
area  and  population  cannot  be 

Total  re 

280,200 
116,493 
100,406 
128,650 
88,340 
64,408 

27,890 
71,834 
16,666 
32,464 
34,833 
2,116 
456 
27,000 

41,498,608 
30,110,497 
14,794,611 
23,127,856 
10,141,918 
1,795,694 

8,071,075 

4,343,163 

1,100,328 

1,024,885 

833,838 

118,464 

not  known 

3,822,053 

148 
268 
147 
180 
121 
33 

289 
60 
66 
31 
9 
66 

141 

12,803,214 
6,705,691 
3,064,738 
6,550,980 
6,821,964 
455,700 

1,255,978 
417,866 
296,172 
497,682 
109,217 
28,368 
8,876 
968,460 

■ 

6 
13 
5 

3 

1 
5 
9 
6 
4 

6 

d. 
2 
9 
1 
8 
6 
0 

1 

11 
4 
8 
6 
6 

0 

Number. 

7,977 
13,668 
18,296 

6,157 
11,749 

1,524 

6,51B 
1,659 
8,989 
2,231 
238 

2,507 

Number. 
'9,379 
13,086 
22,113 
22,869 
23,519 
3,978 

2,722 
3,407 
4,077 
6,824 
3,052 
no  returns 
no  returns 
4,796 

Number. 
23,468 
24,616 
24,991 
22,500 
18,200 
4,244 

8,640 

6,561 

2,256 

6,111 

1,100 

no  returns 

no  returns 

not  given. 

976,546 
190,135 

140,282,884 
16,173,209 

144 
85 

38,972,750 

6 

6 

75,413 

119,820 

141,687 

1,166,681 

156,466,093 

134 

from  other  s 
shewn, 

renues  of  Ind 

)urces,  against  -^ 
■a, 

ivhichl 

607,176 

1,673 

9,011. 

Military  in 

other  parts 

of  India. 

Total  miU- 
tary  in 
India. 

£39,679,926 

77,086 

128,831. 

«TATES     nntBD     BY    NATIVE    paiKCES    AND    CHIEFS    UNDER    THE 
POLITICAL     SnPEEMACT    AND     PEOTECTION     OP     THE     BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

Designation. 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 

Estimated 
Population. 

Gwalior  (Slndia), 

Indore  (Holkar), 

AUi  Mohun,  and  other  small  states, 

Bhopal,    ,■■       . 

Bajpilt  States,  fifteen  in  number, 

Dhar 

Kewah,  and  five  other  states,        .        j 

Bundelcund  States,  thirty-two  in  number, 

Dholpftr,              .... 

Bhurtptlr,     .... 

RampCir,               .... 

Cashmir,       ... 

Nepaul  and  Sikkim,       .       '   . 

Kush  Behar,  &c.,  Cossya  and  Crarrow) 

HiUs,,  .        .        .        .        .; 

Tipperab,      .           .         ,  . 
Hydrabad  (Nizam), 
CMttaok  Mahals,  &c.. 

85,650 
8,'3l8 

17,000 
6,764 
114,391 
1,070 
9,327 
2,417 
8,354 
1,626 
1,978 
720 

60,000 

56,170 

13,296 

7,632 
95,337 
40,054 

3,600,000 
815,164 

2,200,000 
663,656 

7,412,426 
104^860 

lj200,000 
360,000 
.856,600 
550,000 
600,000 
320,450 

8,000,000    ■ 

2,001,766 

.277,446 

360,000 

10,666,080 

1,913,884 

Total,     .          .        ' 

670,103 

36,802,204 
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Oovemment,  Civil  .and  MUitanj. — The  act  for  the 
better  government  of  India  (21  and  22  Vict.  c.  106) 
received  the  royal  assent  August  2,  1858;  and  on 
the  1st  of  November  in  the  same  yeai-,  a  royal 
proclamation  signified  to  the  people  of  I.  that  the 
hundred  years'  reign— the  mysterious  '  raj  '—of  the 
East  India  Company  had  terminated,  and  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  henceforth  to  be  Empress  of 
Hindustan,  governing  by  her  vice-regent  the  terri- 
tories lately  ruled,  by  the  great  Company.  The 
anomalous  double  government  of  I.  by  a  court  of  East 
India  Directors  and  a  Board  of  Control,  composed  of 
Queen's  ministers,  having  ceased,  it  wiU  be  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  details  respecting  its  organis- 
ation. The  following  sketch  of  the  government  of 
I.,  as  at  present  constituted,  its  finance,  moral  and 
material  progress,  and  present  condition,  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Montgomery  Martin's  Progress  and 
Present  State  of  British  India  (1862). 

27ic  Home  Oovemment  for  I.  is  vested  in  a 
secretary  of  state  (salary,  £5000)  and  a  council  of 
fifteen    members    (salary    of   each,    £1200).      The 
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Beoretary,  who  ia  independent  of  tlie  council,  is 
assisted  by  an.  uuder-seoretary  (salary,  £2000),  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  both  lose  office  with 
the  cabinet,  of  which  the  secretary  of  state  is  a 
member.  There  are,  besides,  a  permanent  under- 
secretary and  an  assistant-secretary  (salary,  £1500). 
The  total  annual  cost  of  the  home  establishment, 
including  salaries  to  subordinates,  is  about  £150,000. 
The  Local  and  Executive  Qcmemment  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor-general  or  viceroy,  governors, 
lieutenant-governors,    and    commissioners.       The 

fovernor-general,  who  holds  an  office  the  highest 
lied  by  an  uncrowned  head,  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  for  a  term  of  about  six  years,  with  a  salary 
of  £25,000  per  annum,  independently  of  a  palace 
and  establishment  at  Calcutta,  and  a  country 
residence  at  Barrackpftr.  He  ia  assisted  by  a 
council  of  five  ordinary  members,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  his  ministers.  Three  of  these  are 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  council  from 
servants  of  the  Crown  or  Company  of  ten  years' 
standing,  and  the  remaining  two  by  her  Majesty's 
warrant.  The  commander-in-chief  may  be  oonati- 
tuted  an  extraordinary  member  of  counoU  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  There  is,  besides,  a  financial 
member  of  the  supreme  government,  a  kind  of 
chancellor  of  the  Indian  exchequer.  The  execu- 
tivp  council  becomes  a  legislative  council  by  the 
adation  of  from  six  to  twelve  members,  one  half 
of  |.rhom  must  be  non-official,  nominated  for  two 
years  by  the  governor-general.  The  new  legislative 
counoU  assembled  in  January  1862,  and  included 
five  non-official  European  gentlemen  and  three 
natives  of  India. 

The  governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  may  also 
appoint  each  a  legislative  coimcil  of  from  four  to 
eight  members.  Legislative  councils  met  at  both 
these  presidencies .  in  January  1862.  The  assent  of 
the  governor-general  is  required  to  render  valid  the 
measures  parsed  by  the  governors  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  council,  and  they  are  further  subjejt 
to  the  veto  of  the  Crown.  The  lieutenant-governor 
of  Bengal,  who  rules  40,000,000  of  people,  is  also 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council,  consisting  of  four 
official,  four  non-oflScial,  and  three  native  members ; 
and  similar  councils  will  shortly  be  organised  in  the 
North-west-Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  probably  in 
Oude.  A  more  generous  poHcy  towards  the  natives 
of  I.  than  has  hitherto  b_gen  our  custom  has  already 
been  partially  adopted  with  marked  success,  and 
its  gradual  extension,  while  securing  their  fidehty 
to  the  British  crown,  will  offer  to  native  talent  an 
honourable  employment  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs,  a  vocation  open  to  the  Hindu  aristocracy 
even  under  the  rule  of  the  Mogul. 

y/ie  Administration  of  the  Native  States  is  gene- 
rally vested  in  an  hereditary  and  despotic  prince, 
aided,  it  may  be,  by  a  council  of  nobles,  and 
controlled  in  some  degree  by  a  British  resident. 
The  British  government  have  lately  conceded  to 
the  native  independent  princes  of  I.  the  right  of 
adoption  in  regard  to  succession  on  failure  of 
natural  heirs.  This  act  practically  reverses  the 
policy  of  annexation  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
rule  in  I.,  and  which  has  mainly  contributed  to 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  territories  of  late 
years,  especially  under  the  administration  of  Lord 
Dalhousie. 

The  Goivenanted  Civil  Service  ia  composed  of 
Europeans  who  conduct  the  general  administration 
of  British  India.  It  includes  about  800  members, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  £300  to  £8000  per  annum. 
The  patronage  of  the  Covenanted  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Services  was  until  lately  a  moiiopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company,  but  the  staff  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service  is  now  recruited  from  the  successful 
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candidates  at  competitive  examinations,  instituted 
for  the  purpose.  The  successful  administration  of 
I.  is  of  great  and  growing  importance  to  Great 
Britain,  for  the  loss  of  I.,  besides  depriving  the 
educated  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  of  a 
fine  field  for  their  ejiergiea  and  talents,  would 
involve  the  loss  of  the  debt  of  I.,  which  amounts 
to  £120,000,000,  besides  £50,000,000  invested  in 
Indian  railways,  both  sums  derived  chiefly  from 
British  capitahsts.  £20,000,000  more  are  embarked 
in  banks  and  joint-stock  mercantile  associations. 

TIte  Uncovenanted  Civil  Seiiiice,  appointments  to 
which  are  made  by  the  authorities  in  I.,  is  com- 
posed of  Europeans,  Eurasiais  (the  class  sprung 
from  native  mothers  by  European  fathers),  aud 
natives,  with  salaries  ranging  from  £12  to  £3000 
per  annum.  Candidates  are  not  subjected  to  the 
examinations  through  which  those  who  enter  the 
Covenanted  branch  must  pass.  In  the  year  1861, 
the  service  included  6212  members,  of  whom  3984 
were  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and  2228  natives 
of  India. 

Milita/ry  Force. — The  Indian  military  service, 
like  the  civil  service,  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough 
reorganisation,  consequent  on  the  great  mutiny,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  government  of  the  country  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown.  In  1857, 
at  the  outbreak .  of  the  mutiny,  the  Indian  Army 
(q.  V.)  consisted  of  about  277,000  men,  of  whom 
45,000  were  Europeans  and  232,000  natives.  During 
the  mutiny,  the  native  army  of  Bengal  was  almost 
entirely  broken  up.  Fifteen  regiments  of  regular 
native  infantry,  the  local  infantry,  the  Gftrkha 
aud  irregular  line  regiments,  eight  regiments  of 
irregular  cavalry,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  were 
all  that  remained  at  the  close  of  1860  of  the  old 
native  army  of  Bengal. 

The  strength  and  cost  of  European  troops  in 
L  for  1862  were  : 


Eeng&l, 

Madras,    . 
Bombay,     . 

strength. 
.    44,916 
15,101 
13,609 

CoBt. 

£4,940,760 
1,667,710 
1,486,000 

Total,       . 

73,586 

£8,093,470 

There  are  more  than  3000  European  officers 
attached  to  the  army  in  I.,  and  800  commissioned 
medical  officers.  Great  reductions  have  taken  place 
in  the  regular  native  army,  which  now  numbers 
about  120,000  men. 

The  Police,  civil  and  military,  forms  an  important 
force,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  taking  the  place  of 
the  regular  army.  In  Bengal,  for  instance,  the 
military  poUce  includes  ten  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  700  strong ;  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
some  local  levies ;  in  all,  about  10,000  men,  of 
various  races,  with  forty  European  officers.  The 
whole  police  force  of  I.  has  lately  been  re-organised 
on  one  uniform  system,  with  a  central  organisation 
of  its  own  in  each  presidency. 

Marine  Department. — There  is  no  longer  a 
separate  Indian  navy,  but  a  Pilot  Service  is  stiU 
maintained. 

Administration  of  Civil  Justice. — This,  like  every- 
thing else  in  I.,  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  The 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Sudder  Mofussil, 
or  county  courts,  were  abohshed  in  1861,  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  high  courts  of  judicature  were 
established  at  each  presidency  and  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  imder  the  control  of  a  chief-justice, 
and  as  many  other  judges,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  as 
her  Majesty  may  appomt.  '  These  high  courts  ai-e 
to  exercise  civil,  criminal,  admiralty,-  testamentary, 
intestate,  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction,  original  and 
appellate,  by  single  judges  or  by  division  courts ;' 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  verdicts  of  the 
inferior  courts  will  be  submitted  to  men  of  high 
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legal  kaowledge.  In  the  three  presidential  cities, 
trial  by  jury  nas  long  been  customary,  and  here 
English  laws  are  in  force ;  but  no  code  of  civil  or 
Criminal  law  for  I.  generally  has  yet  been  pro- 
mulgated. 

Beoenue,  Expenditure,   &c. — The   annexed  table 
shews  the  gross  revenue  from  1800  to  1860 : 


Tear. 

Bengal.* 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1850 
1860 

6,668,334 
10,682,249 
13,547,423 
18,167,455 
25,877,178 

£ 
3,540,268 
6,238,576 
5,403,506 
6,087,333 
6,550,980 

286,457 

758,372 

2,401,312 

4,430,772 

7,277,664 

£ 
10,483,059 
16,679,197 
21,352,241 
27,626,360 
39,705,822 

COMPAKATIVE       STATEMENT,      SHEWING      THE       SOUBCES       OP 
KEVENUE     OP    BRITISH    INDIA,    FOR    THE  YEARS    1849 — 1850, 

1854—1855,  1859—1860. 


Source!  of  RcTenua 

184S— 1850. 

1854—1855. 

1859—1860. 

Land, 

15,248,696 

£ 

16,419,031 

18,757,400 

Excise, 

27,180 

37,828 

51,036 

Sayer  and  Abkarry,t 

1,060,536 

1,218,873 

1,653,186 

Moturpha,t 

115,519 

110,076 

109,242 

Mint,     . 

70,847 

78,711 

392,892 

Post-office, 

192,110 

201,462 

661,505 

Stamps, 

482,887 

642,394 

737,527 

Customs, 

1,447,798 

1,632,657 

3,872,053 

Salt,     . 

2,680,380 

2,887,663 

2,926,436 

Opium,     , 

4,497,234 

4,710,352 

5,887,778 

Tobacco, 

88,106 

Tax  abol. 

Tax  abol. 

Miscellaneous, 

1,711,226 

1,394,013 

4,656,767 

Income-tax, 

Total,     . 

27,622,337 

29,133,050 

39,705,822 

It  will  be  seen  that  land,  opium,  and  salt  form 
the  three  principal  sources  of  revenue,  the  land-tax 
alone  producing  the  haK  of  the  whole.  In  I.  the 
government  has  always  been  considered  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  and  the  actual  cultivators  pay  a 
rent  or  tax,  in  collecting  which  different  systems 
have  hitherto  been  followed  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  known  as  the  Zemindari  Settlement, 
Byotwar,  and  Mouzawar  or  Village  Settlement.  The 
latter  is  the  oldest  and  the  simplest  system.  Each 
■village  under  this  arrangement  was-  regarded  as  a 
separate  municipality,  and  each  was  assessed  by  the 
government  at  a  particular  sum,  for  the  due  payment 
of  which  the  headman  of  the  village  was  considered 
responsible.  The  individual  distribution  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  rested  with  the  village  aiithorities, 
and  government,  provided  it  received  its  regular 
dues  through  the  potail,  interfered  no  further.  The 
origin  of  the  Zemindari  and  Kyotwar  Settlements 
requires  some  explanation.  When  the  English  first 
entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  country,  they 
found  that  the  practice  of  native  sovereigns,  their 
predecessors,  had  been  to  farm  oat  the  land  revenues 
of  the  country  to  the  nobles  of  the  court,  or  to 
wealthy  bankers,  who  annually  paid  a  fixed  amount 
into  the  royal  treasury,  and  collected  the  government 
dues  on  their  own  behalf,  from  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  soil  These  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 
termed  Zemindars.  The  question  for  the  English 
riders  arose,  whether  or  not  they  were  to  consider 
these  men  as  proprietors.  In  Bengal,  they  were 
so  recognised,  and  confirmed  in  their  position,  the 
government  holding  them  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  on  their  estates,  and  regarding  the 
cultivators  on  the  farms  as  their  tenants.  This  was 
Lord  CornwaUis's  Zemindari  Settlement.  In  Madras 
and  Bombay,  the  precisely  opposite  course  was 
pursued.    The  claims  of  the  middlemen,  or  farmers 

*  Including  the  North-west  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  and  the 
territories  under  BHtish  control. 
+  Taxes  on  sale  of  liquors,  drugs,  &c. 
X  Tax  on  houses  and  trades,  levied  chiefiy  in  Madras. 
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of  the  revenue,  to  enjoy  any  proprietary  rights  was 
totally  ignored ;  and  under  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  the 
ryotwar  system  was  introduced,  by  which  govern- 
ment makes  a  separate  settlement  with  each  indi- 
vidual cultivator  or  ryot,  who  is  recognised  as  the 
virtual  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  tenant  direct  under 
government,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  land-tax  annually 
charged  on  his  estate  or  farm.  A  complete  land 
survey  by  government  officials  is  at  present  in  pro- 
gress in  India,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  it  is 
proposed  in  future  to  settle  the  land-tax  uniformly 
on  a  permanent  basis.  A  most  important  recent 
measure  sanctions  the  sale  in  fee  simple  of  waste 
lands  in  certain  districts,  as  well  as  lands  for  building 
purposes. 

Opium  (q.  v.)  is  produced  in  lar^e  quantities, 
sometimes  amounting  to  50,000  chests  a  year,  but 
this  is  a  constantly  fluctuating  source  of  revenue. 
Salt,  as  an  article  in  very  general  use,  forms  a 
convenient  and  productive  item  of  taxation.  A 
property-tax  of  3  per  cent,  (which  is  now  under 
revision)  was  levied  on  31st  July  1860,  and  a 
personal  tax  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  on  every 
one  engaged  in  business  in  any  presidency  town. 
For  the  year  1860 — 1861,  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
revenues  of  India  amounted  to  £42,903,234.  The 
total  expenditure  of  that  year,  including  guaranteed 
interests  on  the  capital  of  railway  and  other  com- 
panies, amounted  to  £46,924,619;  shewing  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  income  of  £4,021,385.  (See 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  year  1860 — 1861.)  As  a  result  of 
recent  reforms,  and  the  finance  measures  of  Mr 
Wilson  and  his  successor,  Mr  Laing,  the  deficit  has 
been  changed  into  a  surplus,  in  the  year  1862 — ■ 
1863,  of  £1,428,623,  and  the  expenditure  in  I.  is 
reduced  to  £35,905,521.  In  1860  the  debt  of  I. 
was  £98,107,460— viz.,  in  I.,  £71,969,460;  and 
in  England,  £26,138,000.  The  cost  of  the  great 
mutiny,  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1859 — 1860, 
including  losses,  destruction  of  pubhc  buUdiugs, 
and  probable  amount  of  compensation  to  sufferers, 
is  estimated  at  about  £29,000,000  sterling. 

Currency. — In  British  I.,  accounts  are  kept  in 
rupees,  annas,  and  pie — 16  annas  going  to  the  rapee, 
and  12  pie  to  the  anna.  The  coins  are  rupees  (value 
2s.  sterling)  and  half  and  quarter  and  talf -quarter 
rupees,  in  silver ;  and  in  copper,  |,  |,  J,  ^,  ^  of  an 
anna.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1857 — 1858, 
the  mints  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  issued 
in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  nearly  £56,000,000 
sterling.  The  new  coinage  bears  the  impress  of  the 
Queen  in  the  native  costume.  State-notes  to  the 
amount  of  four  millions  were  issued  by  means  of  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  in  March  1862. 

Moral  and  Material  Progress — Religion  and  Edu- 
cation— In  Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  to  the 
Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  of  India,  read  in  the 
principal  cities  of  India,  November  1,  1858,  it  was 
declared,  'that  none  shall  be  in  anywise  favoured, 
none  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their 
rehgious  faith  and  observances,  but  that  all  shajl 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
law.'  The  fullest  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  is 
enjoyed  throughout  British  India.  Fanaticism  only, 
as  when  it  seeks  to  enforce  the  cruel  sutti,  or  offers 
human  beings  in_  sacrifice,  is  curbed  by  the  ruling 
power.  There  is  no  exclusively  endowed  state- 
church,  but  government  continue  to  pay  the  state 
grants  made  to  Hindu  temples  and  to  Mohammedan 
mosques  under  the  past  regime,  or  compromise 
claims  where  it  is  possible  by  a  grant  of  land  or 
one  money  payment.  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  retained 
on  the  government  estabUshment  as  civil  and 
military  chaplains.    In  1814,  a  bishop  of  Calcutta 
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was  appointed.  Bombay  and  Madras  -were  after- 
wards provided  ■with  bishops,  and  these  sees  are 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  £12,715.  The 
number  of  chaplains  is  now  129,  with  an  aggregate 
allowance  of  £95,000;  Roman  Catholic  priests 
receive  annually  more  tlian  £8000  for  their  services 
as  military  chaplains;, 

The  eduA,tional  system  adopted  in  India  has  a 
distinct  central  oi^anisation  in  each  presidency 
under  a  director  of  public  instruction,  assisted  by 
inspectors  of  schools,  one  to  each  of  the  circles  into 
which  the  presidency  is  divided.  A  imiversity 
has  been  established  at  each  presidency  town; 
and  besides  the  imiversity,  there  are  two  grades 
of  education  in  the  secondary  or  middle  class,  and 
in  the  primary  or  popular  classes  of  schools.  In 
Bengal,  18,000  scholars  attend  the  300  coUegea 
and  schools  endowed  by  government.  The  local 
annual  sum  expended  on  educational  purposes  is 
about  £100,000.  The  educational  department  of 
Madras  is  maintained  by  government  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  £50,000.  In  Bombay,  there  are  23 
English  schools,  with  3000  scholars,  and  500  verna- 
cular schools,  with  28,000  scholars,  spread  over  the 
presidency;  besides  colleges  at  Ahmedabad  and 
Belgaum,  and  an  engineering  school  at  Poena. 
In  the  Korth-west  Provinces,  10,000  government 
schools,  with  225,000  boys,  are  in  operation,  and 
there  are  colleges  at  Agra,  Benares,  and  other 
cities.  The  natives  manage  and  maintain  6000 
indigenous  schools,  with  65,000  boys. 

Christianity  in  India. — India  was  one  of  the 
earliest  fields  of  Christian  missions.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  scene  of  the  apostle  Thomas's 
labours  and  martyrdom.  ,  Whether  this  was  the  case 
or  not,  we  find  a  Syrian  church  planted  in  Malabar 
in  Southern  India,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  very 
early  origin.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  from  the 
middle  of  the  16th  o.  onwards,  had  a  large  success 
in  India.  To  disarm  prejudice,  they  are  said  to 
have  introduced  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
people,  not  as  foreigners,  but  as  white  Brahmans, 
and  by  fostermg  the  native  system  of  caste,  and  a 
large  amoimt  of  compromise  in  the  way  of  religious 
observances,  induced  great  numbers  to  receive  the 
outward  form  of  Christian  baptism ;  and  the  number 
of  professing  Roman  Catholics  now  in  the  country 
is  considerable.  See  Xavier,  Francis.  The  earliest 
Protestant  missionaries  in  India  came  from  Holland 
and  Benmark.  With  the  latter  mission,  the  eminent 
Schwartz  was  connected.  England's  first  missionary 
eflfort  was  put  forward  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Clmstian  Know- 
ledge Society,  which  commenced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  c,  by  aiding  the  Danish  mission  already 
established  in  Sovithern  India.  Subsequently,  the 
East  India  Company  adopted  the  policy  of  excluding 
missionaries  altogether  from  their  territories;  but 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  these 
restiriotions  were  withdrawn,  a  great  work  has  been 
entered  on,  in  which  all  denominations  are  repre- 
sented. Progress,  however,  is  necessarily  slow.  The 
resolution  of  government  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  teaching  m  its  schools,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  By  Mr  Mullen's  census  of  Indian 
Missions,  taken  in  1862,  the  following  results  have 
been  ascertained,  the  number  of  male  and  female 
pupils  in  the  schools  being  somewhat  understated : 
European  missionaries,  418;  ordained  natives,  81 ; 
catechists,  1079;  native  churches,  890;  native 
Christians,  118,893;  communicants,  21,252;  boy 
scholars,  54,888 ;  girl  scholars,  14,723. 

Medical  aid  is  freely  given  to  Europeans  and 
natives  at  mmierous  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  In 
Bengal,  government  supports  47  of  the  latter;  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  38;   and  in  the  Bombay 


presidency  there  are  five  civU  hospitals;  and  several 
government  dispensaries. 

The  railways  now  in  operation,  or  in  course  of 
construction,  are  the  East  Indian,  Madras,  Great 
Indian  Peninsula,  Great  Southern  of  India,  Bombay- 
Baroda  and  Central  India,  Eastern  Bengal,  Sinde 
and  the  Punjab — giving,  when  completed,  a  grand 
total  of  6859  miles.  On  the  30th  June  1860,  1746 
miles  were  open  for  traffic.  Some  of  the  bridges 
and  viaducts  on  these  railways  are  amongst  the 
finest  structures  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  weekly  communication  between  Eng- 
land and  India  by  the  overland  route  viA  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea.  By  going  overland  to  MarseUle, 
thence  by  steamer  and  railway  to  Alexandria  and 
Suez,  and  thence  again  by  steamer,  the  journey  from 
London  may  be  accomphshed  to  Bombay  in  20 — 25 
days,  and  to  Madras  in  about  a  month.  The 
French  Messagerie  Imperiale  have  also  lately  estab- 
lished a  new  monthly  steam-packet  service  between 
Marseille  and  India.  Another  and  more  speedy 
route  is  proposed  vid  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
the  Persian  Gulf.  , 

Roads. — A  grand  trunk  road  extends  from  Pesha- 
wur  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  1400  miles.  In 
Bengal,  there  are  11  imperial  trunk  roads  already 
formed,  or  in  course  of  construction,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  2000  miles;  also  1100  miles  of  imperial 
branch  roads,  and  more  than  600  miles  of  '  feeders ' 
projected.  Tramways  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways and  river-transit  are  about  to  be  formed.  A 
miLLtary  frontier-road,  380  miles  in  length,  extends 
from  the  Peyzu  Pass  to  the  Sinde  boundary;  and 
from  the  same  pass  vid  Bunnu  and  Buhadur  Kheyl 
to  Eohat,  a  distance  of  120  mUes.  Besides  these, 
there  are  152  miles  of  lesser  military  roads.  A 
great  trunk  road  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  264 
miles,  estimated  to  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling, 
is  in  progress,  and  will  be  an  engineering  work  of 
no  ordinary  grandeur  and  utility.  '  It  passes,'  says 
Arnold,  '  upon  103  great  bridges,  and  459  smaller 
ones,  penetrates  the  heart  of  six  mountainous  chains, 
and  crosses  on  immense  embankments  the  marais 
of  two  great  rivers.'  The  road  sanctioned  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  from  Kalki,  near  UmbaMa,  to  Simla,  and 
with  branches  to  the  hiUy  stations  and  sanitaria, 
is  an  undertaking  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

Canals  and  Irrigation. — ^Rapid  commvmication 
and  a  fuUy  developed  system  of  irrigation  are  stiU 
the  two  great  wants  of  India.  Canals  have  been 
formed  by  the  upper  waters  of  both  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna.  See  Ganqes  Cakal.  The  Ganges  otvos 
more  than  800  miles  of  water-course ;  the  West 
Jumna,  425;  and  the  East  Jumna,  155.  The  famous 
Bari  Doab  Canal,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi, 
Lord  Dalhousie's  gift  to  the  Punjab,  will  altogether 
be  466  miles  long;  the  main  line  extendmg  to 
247  mdes,  and  the  Lahore,  Kussflr,  and  Sobraon 
branches,  to  219  miles :  more  than  50  miles  are  com- 
pleted. The  total  cost  of  this  mamifioent  work  is 
estimated  at  £1,500,000.  The  profits  on  all  works 
of  public  utility  in  I.  are  very  large. 

Telegraphic  Oorrmiunication,  which  now  extends 
over  11,000  miles,  was  started  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie.  It  is  probable 
that  daily  telegraphic  communication  between 
London  and  Calcutta  wiU  be  shortly  established. 

Postal  Communication  extends,  in  I.,  over  43,570 
miles.  ■  The  rate  of  postage,  which,  in  the  year 
1854^1855,  was  reduced  to  half  an  anna,  or  three 
farthings,  for  a  single  letter,  is  lower  than  in  any 
other  country. 

TIi£  Public  Works  Department  undertakes  the 
construction  of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  agricultural  works,  including  irrigation 
canals,  affld  embankments,  also  roads  and  bridges. 
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In  tbe  year  1859 — 1860,  the  expenditure  of  this 
department  was  £12,159,620,  of  wluch  £7,206,999 
■were  spent  on  railways,  £172,043  on  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  £4,780,578  on  misceUaneons  works. 

A  trigonometrical  survey  of  I.  has  for  some  time 
been  in  progress,  and  has  already  extended  over 
about  two-tnirda  of  the  country. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  I.,  which  every 
year  assumes  vaster  proportions,  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  According  to  the  returns 
of  1859 — 1860,  the  imports  were :  merchandise, 
£24,265,140;  treasure,  £16,356,963 :  total,  £40,622,103. 
And  the  exports  for  the  same  year  amounted 
to:  merchandise,  £27,960,203;  treasure,  £929,007: 
total,  £28,889,210.  I.  takes'  more  British  goods 
and  manufactures  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  except  the  United  States  of  America.  About 
£70,000,000  sterling  are  now  invested  in  Indian 
undertakings  of  a  pubhc  character. 

Colonisation. — In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
colonisation  must  ever  be  impracticable  in  India  on 
account  of  theunfavoiu'able  character  of  the  chmate, 
for  the  European  race  settled  in  the  country  rapidly 
degenerates,  and  in  a  few  generations  becomes  effete, 
and  bodily  and  mentally  enervated.  A  constant 
stream  of  British  capital,  however,  and  fresh  direct- 
ing energies  in  its  application,  is  the  great  want, 
and  what  would  secure,  as  nothing  else  can,  the 
development  of  its  imlimited  resources.  Indigo  and 
sugar  factories,  and  coffee  and  tea  plantations, 
have  been  the  principal  undertakings  in  which  inde- 
pendent British  capital  and  energy  have  been 
hitherto  embarked,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  failiu'e  of  the  American  cotton 
supply  has  drawn  much  attention  of  late  to  India. 
Undoubtedly,  India  could  supply  Great  Britain  with 
all  the  cotton  she  needs  ;  but  confidence  is  required 
to  engage  in  the  speculation  of  raising  it,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  present  demand.  However 
that  may  be,  railways,  roads,  and  canals  are  fast 
'  opening  up  the  country ;  civilisation  is  making  rapid 
strides,  creating  new  demands  for  trade ;  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  local  sanitary  laws  is  doing 
much  to  lessen  the  risks  of  climate.  At  the  same 
time  government,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  policy,  is 
going  the  right  way  to  establish  its  claims  in  the 
good-will  of  the  native  population,  and  thus  secure 
the  stability  of  British  administration ;  and  the 
restoration  of  Indian  finances  to  their  equilibrium 
on  the  principle  of  reduced  expenditure,  instead  of 
increased'  taxation,  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
both  Europeans  and'  natives.  India,  therefore,  pro- 
mises before  long  to  offer  to  capital  and  energy 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  secure  fields  of 
investment  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  colonies  or 
dependencies. 

Naiural  Productions. — Cotton  is  the  most  import- 
ant product  of  Hindustan.  It  is  estimated  that, 
scattered  throughout  Hindustan,  there  are  about 
24,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cotton  cultivation. 
Wool  will  probably  soon  become  a  great  Indian 
staple.  The  chief  supply  is  from  the  Himalaya 
and  Afghan  regions.  Hemp  and  flax,  silk  from 
the  high  lands,  coffee,  linseed,  tobacco,  and  indigo, 
are  all  valuable  productions  of  British  India.  The 
leaves  and  silver  blossoms  of  the  tea-plant  are 
beginning  to  cover  the  Himalaya  slopes  and  the 
hUly  districts  of  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces, 
and  the  Punjab.  Great  quantities  of  rice  are  raised 
in  Southern  I.  an^  British  Burmah.  The  Malabar 
district,  Martaban,  and  Tenasserim  furnish  thousands 
of  logs  of  the  best  teak  timber.  The  cinchona  or 
quinine  plant  has  lately  been  introduced  on  the 
Neilgherries  with  great  success,  the  original  plants 
having  been  brought  over  from  Peru. 

History. — The  oldest  history  of  I.  ia  entirely 
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legendary ;  it  is  shrouded-  in  mythical  narratives, 
which,  though  of  the  highest  interest  from  a 
religious  and  archaeological  point  of  view,  do  not 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  dates  of  the  personages 
concerned,  nor  as  to  the  reality  of  the  facts  which 
they  record.  Thus,  the  solar  and  lunar  dynasties 
spoken  of  in  the  epic  poems,  the  Sdmdyana  and 
Mahdbhdrata,  and  in  the  Purdnas,*a,s  well  as 
other  dynasties,  like  that  of  Pradyota,  S'isunftga, 
and  others  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  are,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  use  this  word.  The  first  reliable 
date  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  Hindu  history  is 
that  of  Ckandragupta ;  for  he  is  the  king  whom  the 
Greek  historians  call  Sandrocottus  ;  and  as  he  was 
the  ally  of  Seleucus,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
he  reigned  about  300  B.  c.  He  belonged  to  the 
Manrya  dynasty,  which  contains  another  distin- 
guished name,  that  of  the  king  As6!ca,  who  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  Buddhist  history,  and  prob- 
ably reigned  from  263  to  226  B.  C. ;  but  since  the 
history  of  this  and  other  dynasties  which  reigned 
in  different  parts  of  India  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  concerns  more  the  special 
student  of  Hindu  antiquity  and  Indian  history  than 
the  general  reader,  we  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  referring  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it  to 
the  admirable  work  of  Professor  Christian  Lassen, 
the  Indische  AUerthumshunde,  where  they  will  not 
only  find  the  richest  material  collected  in  any  one 
book  hitherto  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  also 
learn  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
questions  of  ancient  Hindu  history  and  chronology. 
From  the  Moluimmedan  Conquest  (1001)  to  the 
close  of  Viscount  Canning's  administration  (1862). — 
House  of  Ghizni  (1001—1167).  The  Sultan  MahmM, 
sovereign  of-  the  small  state  of  Ghizni  (q.  v.),  was 
the  first  conqueror  who  permanently  established  the 
Mohammedan  power  in  India.  In  1186,  the  House 
of  Ghizni  became  extinct,  and  the  Hindu  princes 
fell  one  by  one  before  a  succession  of  Mohammedan 
dynasties,  whose  names  and  dates  are  as  follow  : 
Slave  Kings  of  Delhi  (1206— 1288).— One  of  these 
sovereigns,  Altmish,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
1211,  added  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan  Proper 
to  his  dominions,  and  in  his  reign  the  Mongol 
Genghis  Khan  devastated  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  India.  In  Balin's  reign  (about  1284)  the  Mongols 
made  a  second  irruption  into  Hindustan,  but  were 
totaEy  defeated  by  the  monarch's  eldest  son,  the 
heroic  Mohammed,  who  fell  in  the  action.  The 
Khiljis  and  House  of  Toghlak  (1288— 1412).— In 
1290,  the  Mongols  made  their  third  and  last  great 
irruption  into  Hindustan,  but  were  almost  anni- 
hilated by  Zafir  Khan,  whose  name  became  so 
proverbial  among  the  Mongols,  that  when  their 
horses  started,  they  would  ask  them  if  they  saw 
the  ghost  of  Zafir  Khan.  In  1397,  during  the  reign 
of  the  last  of  the  Toghlak  kings,  the  Tartar  Timur, 
or  Tamerlane,  sacked  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor  of  India.  The  Syuds  (1412 — 1450). 
The  House  of  Lodi  (1450—1526).  To  the  kings 
of  this  dynasty  succeeded  the  Cfreat  Moguls  or 
House  of  Timur  (1526—1707).  Baber,  who  had  for 
twenty-two  years  been  sovereign  of  Cabul,  invaded 
I.,  for  the  fifth  time  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1525  (see  Babbk),  and  after  doing  battle  with  Sultan 
Ibrahim  on  the  plain  of  Paniput,  April  1526, 
entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  and  established  himself 
as  emperor  of  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  I., 
in  right  of  his  ancestor  Timur.  He  died  in  1530, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humayun.  The 
celebrated  Akbar(q.  v.),  son  of  Humayun,  became 
emperor  in  1556,  and  reigned  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  His  son  ascended  the  throne  in  1605,  and  his 
grandson,  Shah  Jehan,  in  1627.   In  1658,  Shah  Jehan 
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was  imprisoned  by  hia  son,  the  famous  Aurungzebe 
(q.  v.),  who  usurped  the  imperial  power.  /This 
remarkable  man  raised  the  Mogul  empire  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  greatness  and  splendour,  and  was 
the  ablest  and  moat  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most 
ambitious  and  bigoted,,  of  his  rape.  The  death  of 
Aurungzebe  took  place  in  1707,  and  the  decay  of 
the  empire,  which  had  begun  a  few  years  before 
then,  proceeded  rapidly.  '  A  succession,  of  nominal 
sovereigns,  simlc  in  indolence  and  debauchery, 
sauntered  away  life  in  secluded  palaces:'  Viceroys 
of  the  Groat  Mogul  formed  their  provinces  into 
independent  states  ;  whilst  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan adventui-prs  carved  out  kingdoms  with 
the  sword.  ,  The  dismemberment  ,of,  the'  Mogul 
empire  opened  a  wide  field  for  ambition  and  enter- 
prise to  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Venetians, 
the  Genoese,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch  had  by 
turns  traded  with  I. ;  and  in  1602,  the  English 
appeared  on  the  scene.    See  East  India  Company. 

In  1653,  Madras  was  raised  into  a  presidency, 
and  in  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay — which  was  the 
dowry  of  Oliarles  II.'s  queen,  the  Infanta  Catherine 
of  .Portugal — was  transferred  by  the  crown  to  the 
Company.  The  .invasion  of,  the  ,  Persian,  Nadir 
Shall,  in,  1738,  who  sacked  Delhi,;  .slaughtered  its 
inhabitants,  and  carried  away  the  Peacopk  Throne, 
and  vast  treasure,  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  ,     -,  .•     I  , 

1745 — 1761.-^(irreat  jealousy  .  existefl  between 
the  English  and  French,  who  had  also  established 
themselves  in  India.  On  the  declaration ,  of  war 
between  Englanii  and  Prance,  hostihties  commenced 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  nor  were  they  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ch?tpelle,  in  1748.  The 
struggle  in  the  Camatic  was  continued  with  ardour, 
under  pretext  of,  supporting  the  claims  of  rival 
native  princes  to  sovereignty.  Clive  (q.  v.),  the  first 
a^d  most  fanious  name  on  that  great  inuster-roll  of 
British  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  have  thrown 
such  lustre  on  the  British  occupation  of  I.,  laid 
the.  foundation  of  his  country's  supremacy  in  the 
East.  His  memorable, defence  of  Arcot  in  1751, 
and  ,hi3  subsequent  victories,  broke  the  spell  of 
French  invincibility.  The  next  memorable  event 
was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
20th  June  1756,  by  Suraja  Dowlah,  grandson  of 
AH  Verdi,  Khan,  and  governor  or  subahdar  of 
Bengal.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were 
confined  in  the  small  garrison  prison  or  Black 
Hole,  of  whom.; only  23  survived  tiU  the  morning. 
Qlive  quickly  took  command  of  an  ,  expedition 
^ttedoutat  Madras,  recovered,  Calcutta.!  (1757), 
and,  assisted  by  Admiral  Watson,  prosecuted  the 
war  T^tb  his  usual  vigour,  till  after  a  hollow  peace 
and  a  renewal  of  hostihties,  Suraja  Dowlah  was 
completely  defeated  by  CUve  in  the  memorable 
battleofPlassey,  23d  June  1757.  Meer  Jaffir,Suraja: 
Dowlah's.  commander-in-chief,  was  placed  on  the 
musnud  by  the  English,  who  from  this  time  ruled, 
Bengal  as  well  as  Bahar  and  Orissa. 

PoliticQ.1  Progress  of  Mast  India  Company  (1764 
— 1773).— After  the  battle  of  Buxar,  fought  in 
1764  with  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  usurping  vizier  of 
Oude,  the  Mogul  emperor,'  Siiali  Alum,  wbo  had 
previously  been  in  the  pow;er  of  the  defeated  Sujah 
Dpwlah,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  British.  He 
confirmed  the  Company  in  their  possessions,  and 
granted  them  the  coUectorate  or  perpetual  dewannee 
of  BengaJ,  Bahar,  an4,  prissa,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing; th,e  suin  6f ;  £260,000  per  annum.  During  the 
-  subsequent  fina,ncial  diffiontties  of  the  Company,  they 
repudiated  this  and  other  conditions,  whifih  ,they 
had  guaranteed  to  Shah  ^lum ;  and  the  cost  to  the 
Company  of  maintaining,  their  arithgrity  and  stand- 
ing army  prevented  thrai  from  uudejrtaking  public 


works  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 
The  Regulating  Act  was  passed  in  1773,  and  a 
governor-general  was  appointed..  In  1765,  Clive 
purged  the  Indian  government  of  oppression,  extor- 
tion, and  corruption,  and  from  that,  his  last  visit, 
dates  the  purity  of  the  administration  of  our  eastern 
empire. 

Administration  of  Warren  Hastings  (1773 — 1785). 
— ^Warren  Hastings  was  the  first  governor-general 
of ,  India.  A  new  power,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  appointed  by  the  Kegulating  Act,  came 
into  operation  during  his  administration.  This 
coimcU  arrogated  to  itself  authority  exceedingly 
embarrassing  to  the  governor-general,  to  whom  it 
was  very  hostile.  Hastings  used  very  unscrupulous, 
and  at  times  very  unjustifiable  means  to  replenish 
the  East  India  Company's  exchequer,  but,  by  his 
energy  and  talent,  he  averted  dangers  that  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  the  British  supremacy  in  India. 
The  powerful  Mussulman  sovereigns,  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  Nizajm .  of  the  Deocan,  assisted  by  French 
officers,  combined  with  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
English ;  Sir  Eyre  Coote  broke  up  th?  confederacy, 
and  defeated  Hyder  Ali  in  1781.  In  1782,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  was  deprived  of  its 
independent  powers,  and  the  policy  of  Hastings  was 
successful  both  in  the  oouncU  and  in  the  field.  In 
1784,  Mr  Pitt  instituted  the  Board  of  Control. 

Marquis  Cornwallis  (1786^1793). — Lord  Com- 
walUs,  who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings,  was  both 
governor-general  and  commander-in-chief.  His 
administrative  measures  were  important,  and  con- 
sisted most  notably  in  fixing  the  land-rent  through- 
out Bengal  on  that  system  of  land  tenure  known 
as  Zemindari,  and  reforming  the  judicial,  system. 
In  1790,  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  Nizam,  the 
Mahrattas,  and  the  Eajah  of  Coorg  for  allies, 
made  war  on  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  had 
invaded  Travancore,  then  under  ^British  protection. 
Terms  were  dictated  to  Tippoo  at  his .  capital,  Ser- 
ingapatam,  and  he  was  compelled  to  cede  halt  his 
dominions  to  the  Company.^The  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore  (1793 — 
1'798),  whose  rule  was  in  no  respect  memorable/ 

McirguU  WelUsley  (1798— 1805).— The  British 
empire  in  the  East,  hke  that  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
Europe,  could  only  be  maintained  by  constant 
fighting;  it  was  the  price  paid  for  empire,  and  to 
stand  Btm  was  to  retrograde.  Tippoo  Sahib  broke 
his  faith  by  intriguing,  against  the  English  both 
with  the  French  and  with,  native  pirinces :  his  bad 
faith  cost  him  his  crown  a,nd  his  life.  In  May 
1799,  Seriugapatani  was  captured,  and  Tippoo  slain. 
The  Hindu  dynasty,  displaced  by  Hyder  Ali,  was 
restored,  and  the  administration  carried  on  most 
successfully  for  the  youthful  rajah  by  Colonel 
Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington).  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Assaye,  in  1803,  he  defeated  the 
Mahrattas  under  Scindia ;  and  the  victories  of  Lord 
Lake  in  Northern  I.  extended  very  considerably 
the  dominions  of  the  Company.  ,  The  policy  of  the 
Marquis,  Wellesley  was,  however,  too  aggressive  to 
suit  the  views  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  only 
returned  to  L  to  .die.  Lord  Minto  succeeded  from 
1806tol813.     ,,,  „      

Nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  until  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  became  governor-general  (1813 
— 1823).  H|e,  waged  war  against  Uie  Pindaris, 
who  were  entirely  suppressed.  He  had  previ- 
ously defeated  the  Gurkhas ;  and  before  the  close 
of  his  brilliaiiti  administration,  he  made  the  British 
power  supreme  in  India.  The  civil  administration 
of  the  Marquis .  of  Hastings  was  dvected,  to  tbe 
amelioration  of  the  moral  condition  ,of  the  people 
,9!  India,  1   1  1  >  ' 
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The  next  administrations  were  those  of  Earl 
Amherst  and  Lord  William  Bentinok.  The  first 
was  signalised  by  the  Burmese  -war,  the  second  by 
the  suppression  of  sutti  and  the  Thugs. 

Earl  of  Auckland  (1835— 1842).— This  governor- 

feneral  is  known  chiefly  by  his  unjustifiable  and 
isastrous  Afghan  policy,  ending  in  the  horrible 
massacre  of  British  troops  in  the  Khyber  Pass.  See 
Ajghanistau-. 

Earl  of  Ellerthorough  (1842— 1844).— The 'army  of 
retribution'  proceeded  to  Cabul  soon  after  Lord 
EUenborongh  took  the  reins  of  government.  Cabul 
was  sacked,  several  public  buudings  razed  to  the 
ground,  after  which  the  country  was  evacuated. 
The  conquest  of  Siude  by  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
followed  by  its  annexation,  also  belongs  to  this 
administration. 

Sir  Henry  Eardinge  (1844— 1848).— Lord  EUen- 
borongh having  been  recalled  by  the  East  India 
directors,  from  alarm  at  his  martial  tendencies.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  The 
attention  of  the  new  governor-general  was,  however, 
soon  diverted  from  works  of  peace,  to  do  battle  with 
the  bravest  people  of  India.  Ever  since  the  death 
of  our  ally,  Eunjeet  Siugh,  in  1839,  the  Punjab 
had  been  in  a  state  of  disorganisation.  The  Sikhs, 
uneasy  at  our  conquests  in  Sinde  and  Gwahor,  and 
remembering  our  discomfiture  at  Cabul  and  the 
Elhyber,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  attack  they  con- 
sidered imminent.  The  first  Sikh  war  commenced 
on  the  part  of  the  Punjabees  by  the  passage  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  was  followed  by  the  terrible  battles 
of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon,  in 
which,  after  very  hard  fighting,  the  Sikhs  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  war  resulted  iu 
a  British  resident  and  British  troops  being  stationed 
at  Lahore,  although  the  boy-prince,  Dhuleep  Singh, 
was  acknowledged  as  Maharajah.  The  Cis-Sutlej 
states,  the  Jullundur  Doab,  and  the  alpiue  region 
between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej,  were  annexed. 

Marquis  of  DaXhousie  (1848 — 1855). — The  admin- 
istration of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  '  consummated 
a  policy  and  closed  a  period,'  and  the  century  of  the 
Company's  empire  has  few  so  rich  in  events,  and 
rife  with  consequences.  Beneath  his  rule,  the  terri- 
tory of  '  the  British  merchants  trading  to  the  East 
received  its  latest  extension ;  and  at  his  departure 
the  sun  of  their  power  verged  to  a  stormy  setting.' 
It  is  memorable  for  the  commencement  of  superb 
public  works,  cheap  uniform  postage,  railways,  tele- 
graphs, improvements  in  government,  and  social 
progress  generally;  a  second  Sikh  war  (ending  in 
the  crowning  victory  of  Gujerat,  21st  February 
1849),  a  second  Burman  war  (finished  iu  1852) ;  and 
the  annexation  of  foiu:  kingdoms,  the  Punjab,  Pegu, 
Nagptlr,  and  Oude. 

Viscount  Canning  (1856 — 1862). — When  Lord 
Canning  took  the  reins  of  government,  everything 
promised  a  reign  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  it 
was  only  the  treacherous  calm^he  hurra  choop, 
or  great  silence — that  precedes  the  tempest.  With 
the  early  days  of  1857  came  the  first  mutterings  of 
the  storm  that  was  to  sweep  over  so  large  a  portion 
of  British  India.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
chupattees  (cakes  of  flour  and  water)  were  circulated 
mysteriously  through  the  North-west  Provinces ;  a 
proclamation,  a  kind  of  poHtico-religious  encyclical 
letter  from  the  Shah  in  Shah,  the  head  of  the 
faithful  in  the  East,  was  fomid  in  the  tent  of  the 
Shahzada  at  Mohumrah,  appeahng  to  the  faithful  to 
exterminate  the  Eeringhees  ;  treasonable  placards 
appeared  at  Delhi,  and  other  suspicious  occurrences 
gave  warning  of  Mohammedan  disaffection  or  con- 
spiracy. The  Enfield  rifle  and  its  greased  cartridge 
was  at  this  time  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sepoys 
without  explanation  or  precaution ;  and  General 
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Anson,  the  commander-in-chief,  snubbed  caste,  and 
was  against  all  concession  to  the  'beastly  prejudices' 
of  the  natives.  The  first  actual  demonstrations  of  a 
mutinous  spirit  broke  out  at  Dumdum  (January), 
Berhampore  (26th  February),  and  Barrackpore  (29th 
March),  where  the  native  soldiers  refused  to  touch 
the  greased  cartridges ;  but  the  grand  centre  of  the 
outbreak  was  Meerut  (32  miles  from  Delhi).  Here 
were  stationed  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  first 
battalion  of  Her  Majesty's  60th  Kifles,  and  other 
European  troops,  amounting  to  about  1800  men, 
besides  sappers  and  miners,  and  about  2900  native 
soldiers.  On  the  23d  April,  the  skirmishers  of  the 
3d  Cavalry,  on  parade,  refused  to  touch  the  new 
cartridges,  although  permission  was  given  to  break 
off  the  end  with  the  fingers.  The  85  mutineers 
were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment.  The  parade  when  the 
troopers  were  ironed  was  held  on  the  9th  May, 
but  the  punishment  only  maddened  and  infuriated 
the  native  troops,  for  within  six-and-thirty  hours, 
Meerut  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  native  troops 
rose,  liberated  their  comrades  and  the  felons  of 
the  jaU,  shot  down  their  officers,  and  the  doomed 
station  was  given  up  to  conflagration  and  massacre. 
The  military  authorities,  taken  by  surprise,  were 
paralysed.  There  was  no  leader  for  the  1800  Euro- 
pean soldiers,  and  untU  too  late,  no  attempt  was 
inade  to  put  down  the  revolt,  or  to  stop  the  march 
of  the  mutineers  to  Delhi.  The  outbreak  at  Meerut 
was  the  crisis  of  the  rebeUiou.  Its  prompt  suppres- 
sion would  probably  have  crushed  the  mutiny,  as 
its  mismanagement  involved  the  fall  of  Delhi,  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  the  temporary 
triumph  of  the  seditious.  The  next  day,  the  11th 
of  May,  the  Meerut  mutineers  reached  Delhi.  There 
were  no  European  troops  to  oppose  them,  and  the 
city  fell  into  their '  hands,  but  was  retaken  by 
General  Archdale  Wilson  the  foUowing  September. 
At  the  end  of  June,  General  Wheeler  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  Nana  Sahib  at  Cawnpore,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  promise  of  safe-conduct  to  Allahabad,  all  the 
men  were  immediately  massacred.  The  women  were 
butchered  on  the  15th  of  Jnly  by  order  of  the  Nana, 
when  he  heard  of  Havelock's  march  from  AUa- 
habad,  which  began  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month. 
Meanwhile  the  mutiuy  had  spread  aU  through 
Oude.  The  Europeans  in  the  Residency  at  Lucknow 
were  besieged  on  the  30th  of  June  by  an  enormous 
horde  of  mfuriated  mutineers.  Five  days  after- 
wards, the  commandant.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  died 
of  his  wounds,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Brigadier 
Inglis,  who  bravely  held  out  tUl  he  was  reUeved  on 
the  25th  of  September  by  the  heroic  Havelook.  The 
relieving  force,  however,  was  itself  too  small  to  raise 
the  siege ;  myriads  of  mutiueers  swarmed  aroimd 
the  Residency,  and  Havelock's  troops,  with  those 
he  had  come  to  rescue,  were  iu  their  turn  besieged. 
The  final  relief  was  achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
in  person.  He  marched  from  Cawnpore  on  the  9th 
November,  with  an  army  of  4200  men,  reached  the 
Alum  Bagh  (a  palace  three  nfiles  from  Lucknow) 
on  the  12th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 
advanced  towards  the  Residency.  After  storming 
the  various  fortified  positions  of  the  enemy,  he 
reached  the  beleaguered  garrison  on  the  foUowing 
day.  The  evacuation  of  the  Residency  foUowed, 
and  was  so  cleverly  accomplished,  that  the  sick  and 
wounded,  the  women  and  children,  together  with 
money  and  treasure,  were  brought  away  through 
'  a  narrow,  tortuous  lane— the  only  line  of  retreat 
open— in  the  face  of  50,000  enemies,  without  molesta- 
tion.' Lucknow  itself  was  in  the  meantime  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  but  on  the  3d 
of   March   1858,  Sir  Colin  CampbeU   commenced 
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to  besiege  it,  and  on  the  17th  the  pity  was  again 
in  complete  possession  of  the  British.  Central 
I.  was  reduced  by  Generals  Hose,  Roberts,  and  Whit- 
look.  Jhansi  was  re-occupied  by,  the  4th  of  April. 
The  surrender  of  Calpt  and  Gwalior  followed ;  and 
the  rebels  suffered  further  by  the  death  of  the 
Ranee  of  Jbansi,  the  best  and  bravest  of  their 
leaders.  BareUly,  in  Rohilound,  was  taken  in  May ; 
and  by  June  1858,  no  city  or  fortress  of  any 
importance  remained  in  tjie  hands  of  the  mutineers. 
Oude  was  entirely  reduced  by  the  begiiming  of 
the  year  1859.  The  able  rebel  leader,  Tantia 
Topee,  was  at  last  takeiii,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  hanged.  During  the  mutiny,  valuable  assistance 
and  protection  were  received  from  many  native 
chiefs.  Rewards  and  honours  were  in  cqnsequence 
bestowed  upon  Sciudia,  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior ; 
Holkar,  Maharajah  of  Indore ;  on  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  and  many  others.  Throughout  the 
mutiny,  natives  of  I,,  priiioes,  servants,  and  sepoys, 
were  found  on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  13th, 
48th,  and  -71st  regiments  of  native  infantry  at 
Lucknow  remained  true  to  their  salt,  in.  spite  of 
almost  irresistible  temptation  ;  while  in.  the  Punjab 
a  band  of  faithful  sepoys  were  formed  into  an 
irregular  corps,  called  the  Faithful  Regiment. 

Many  causes  have  been  assignedfor  the  mutiny  of 
1857 — 1858.  The  circulation  of  chupattis  and  lotas 
or  brass  vessels  of  Gauges  water;  the  proclamation 
of  the  Shah  in  Shah,  already  alluded  to,  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  king  of  Delhi,  and  the  placards 
posted  in  , that  city;  the  uniformity  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  rebel  sepoys,  and  the  facts  elicited 
at  the  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi,  all  lead  to  the 
belief  of  a  Mohammedan  conspiracy.  The  Bengal 
army  in  its  unsound  state  was  a  ready  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  political  schemers,  and  such  an 
experiment  as  that  of  the  greased  cartridges  was 
only  wanted  to  fire  the  train  of  craftily  laid  treason. 
The  trial  of  the  king  of  Delhi  resulted  in  his  con- 
viction as  '  a  false  traitor  to  the  British  government, 
and  an  accessory  to  the  massacre  in  the  palace.'  It 
was  the  fate  of  the  last  representative  pf  the  East 
India  Company  to  sentence  the  last  Great  Mogul 
and  heir  of  the  House  of  Timlir  '  to  be  transported 
across  the  seas  as  a  felon.'  He  was  transported 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  queen  and  son,  to 
Tongu,  in  Begu,  where  he  died  in  1862. 

The  end  of  the  great  Company,  and  the  proclam- 
ation, in  I.,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Queen  victoria, 
on  the  1st  November  ,1858,  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  As  a  result  ,  of  this,  the  fijiancial 
condition  of  the  country  is  completely  changed. 
Natives  of  the  higher  class  are  nominated  to  seats 
in  councU  at  each  presidency,  and  a  native 
magistracy  has-  been,  established;  in  short,  a  new 
maxim  has  obtained  in  the  administration  of  the 
country — ^viz.,  that  'India  should  be  ruled  for  the 
Indians,  and  that  no  imperial  necessity  can  be 
stronger  than  imperial  obligations.'  Eor  further 
information  upon  I.,  the  following  works  may 
be  ,  consulted  with  advantage:  The  History  of 
British  India,  by  James  Mill,  Esq.,  with  notes 
and  continuation  by  Horace  Hayman  Wilson, 
M.A.,  E.R.S.  (Loud.  1858) ;  History  of  the  British 
Empire  in,'  India,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. 
(Lond.  1861) ;  The  Indian  Empire,  by  R.  Mont- 
gomery Martin,  Esq.;  The  Progress  and  Present 
State  of  British  India,  by  Montgomery  Martin 
(Lond.  ■  1862) ;  The  History  of  the  Indian  HevoU, 
published  by  the  Messrs  Chambers  in  1859 ;  The 
Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Cane- 
Brown,  M.A.  (Lond.  1861);  An  Account  of  the 
Mutinies  in  Oude  and  of  the  Siege  of  the  Lucknow 
Besidency,  &c.,  by  Martin  Richard  Gubbins  (Lond. 
1858)  J  Tlie  Marquis  of  DaUiousi^s  Administration 


of  British  India,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  (Lond. 
1862). 

INDIA,  Eeench,  comprises,  at  the  present  time, 
the  following  settlements : 


Name. 

Locality. 

Area  In 
9a.  MUci. 

PopulfttlOB. 

Chandernagore, 
Karikal, 
Pondioherry, 
Yanon, 
Mah6,    . 

On  the  HooghlyRiver.^ 
Cororaandel  coast, 
Coromandel  coaet,       V 
Oriasa  ooaafc, 
Malabar  coast,            J 

189    ' 

219,878 

INDIA,   PoETtTGUESE,  is   now  confined  to  the 
territories  indicated  in  the  annexed  table : 


Nauio. 

Locality. 

Area  in 

Population. 

Goa,  &c., 
Damaun, 
Diu,     . 

■Western  coast,     . 
Concan  coast,    ,        ,         | 
South  coast  of  Kattywar,  / 

14^1 
94 

363,788 
44,808 

INDIA  RUBBER.    See  Caoutchouo. 

INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  styles  of  art 
which  have  existed  at  different  times  in  India,  as  in 
other  countries,  vary  with  the  religion  prevalent  at 
the  time.  The  earliest  faith  of  wmoh  we  have  any 
architectural  monuments  is  that  of  Buddhism  (q.  v.). 
About  250  B.C.,  Asoka,  a  powerful  monarch,  became 
a  strenuous  supporter  and  propagator  of  Buddhism, 
and  to  his  zeal  we  owe  the  oldest  architectural 
remains  of  India.  Erom  his  time  to  the  present  day, 
the  sequence  is  unbroken,  and  the  whole  history  of 
Buddhist  architecture  can  be  most  distinctly  traced 
either  in  India  or  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  Tibet.  The 
whole  subject  is  as  yet,  however,  but  imperfectly 
illustrated,  the  best  account  of  the  Indian  styles 
being  that  contained  in  Pergusson's  Handbook  of 
Architecture,  and  his  other  wonts. 

The  Buddhist  remains  are  of  two  kinds  :  1.  Com- 
memorative monuments,  called  Topes  or  Stupas 
(q.  V.) ;  the  earliest  stupas  are  single  pUlars,  bearing 
evident  traces  of  a  western  origin,  and  thus  afford- 
ing a  clue  to  the  history  of  Indian  art.  2.  Temples 
(chaityas)  and  monasteries  (viharas).  Of  the  chaityas 
and  viharas,  no  bmlt  examples  remain;  they  are 
all  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  are  no 
less  than  40  or  60  groups  of  these  monuments,  each 
group  comprising  from  10  to  100  distinct  excava- 
tions. A  few  of  these  belong  to  other  religions,  but 
the  great  majority  are  Buddhist,  and  nearly  the 
whole  are  monasteries,  not  over  20  to  30  being 
temples.  The  oldest  are  at  Bahar  and  Cuttack  in 
Bengal  (200  e.g.),  but  they  are  few  in  number,  nine- 
tentns  of  the  caves  being  in  the  Bombay  presidency. 
This  probably  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  which  they  are  cut,  the  eastern  caves  being  in  a 
hard  granite,  and  those  of  the  west  being  in  a  very 
uniform  'and  comparatively  soft  amygdsSoid.  The 
latter  date  from  the  beginning  to  about  the  10th  c. 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  cave-temple  at  Karli  is 
one  of  the  largest,  and  is  of  a  good  style.  See  sec- 
tion in  art.  Buddha.  In  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ments, it  strongly,  though  no  doubt  accidentafly, 
resembles  a  Christian  basJica,  with  nave,  aisles,  and 
vaulted  roof,  and  an  apse  with  the  shrine  in  the 
place  of  the  altar.  There  is  also  an  outer  haU  or 
atrium,  and  a  gallery  like  the  rood-loft.  On  the 
roof,  are  numerous  wooden  ribs,  attached  to  the 
vault;  these  and  other  portions  indicate  that  the 
building  from  which  the  cave  was  copied  wks 
wooden,  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of 
earher  built  examples.  This  cave  is  126  feet  long, 
45  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  40  to  45  feet  high. 

The  vihara  or  monastery  caves  are  very  numerous, 
as  was  required  by  the  enormous  number  of  Buddhist 
priests.  The  oldest  and  simriest  examples  are;  in 
Bengal,  but  the  finest  are  in  Western  India.    They 
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consiat  of  a  central  haU,  with  cells  round  three  sides, 
and  a  verandah  on  the  fourth  side,  next  the  open 
air ;  opposite  the  central  entrance,  there  is  usually  a 
large  cell  or  shrine,  containing  an  image  of  Buddha. 
There  are  fine  caves  at  Ajunta,  Baugh,  &c.,  many 
of  them  beautifully  carved  and  painted.  The  pUlars 
are  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  have  the 
bracket  capitals  which  distinguish  all  Indian  archi- 
tecture. Prom  the  absence  of  any  built  example, 
there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  from  which 
these  caves  were  copied.  By  following  the  style 
into  other  countries  where  the  religion  has  prevailed 
at  different  times,  Mr  Perguaaon  has  been  able  to 
trace  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  establish 
by  analogy  the  probable  external  appearance  of  the 
early  Buddhist  architecture. 

The  temple  of  Brambanam,  in  Java,  seems  to 
shew  the  original  form  of  built  cells.  They  are 
quite  detached,  and  arranged  in  a  square  round  a 
central  temple — evidently  suggesting  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  caves  at  Ajunta.  Some  rook-cut 
temples  which  have  an  exterior  (at  Mahavellipore), 
shew  the  cells  attached  to  the  main  building. '  In 
Burmah,  where  the  monastic  system  still  prevails, 
the  monasteries,  which  are  of  wood,  are  built  in 
stages  in  a  pyramidal  form.  The  temple  of  Boro 
Buddor  (q.  v.),  in  Java,  has  a  similar  arrangement, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  cells  or  niches  in 
tiers ;  but  in  place  of  being  occupied  by  priests, 
they  are  filled  with  cross-legged  Buddhas,  a  con- 
version quite  common  in  later  Hindu  architecture. 
In  many  styles  of  architecture,  the  niches  or  other 
subordinate  parts  are  frequently  copies  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  fajade  of  the  building  itself.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  windows  with  pulars  and  pedi- 
ments in  classic  architecture,  are  a  repetition  of  a 
temple  end.  The  niches  inside  the  caves,  containing 
statues  of  Buddhist  saints,  are  in  a  similar  manner 
imitations  of  the  main  fa9ade.  In  the  same  way 
externally,  the  Burmese  pagodas  and  Hindu  temples 
are  ornamented  all  over  with  models  of  the  buildings 
themselves. 

Mr  Fergusson  has  thiis  traced,  in  fuller  detail 
than  our  space  will  allow,  the  transformations  that 
have  taken  place  in  Buddhist  architecture,  which, 
whatever  its  artistic  qualities  may  be,  has  at  least 
the  very  interesting  feature  of  being  a  style  which 
has  existed  from  200  years  before  Christ  up  to  the 
present  day. 

The  other  styles  of  Indian  architecture  are  illus- 
trated by  the  temples  of  the  Jainas  and  those  of 
the  Hindus.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  an 
imitation  of  the  Buddhist  temples  without  the  cells 
for  the  priests.  Their  religious  structures  consist 
of  a  sanctuary  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  in  front  of 
this,  a  pillared  vestibule,  with  a  dome,  and  round 
the  whole  an  aroaded  enclosure,  with  cells  all  round, 
containing  images.  The  cells  are  also  surmounted 
with  spires,  and  the  arcades  with  domes  are  often 
repeated  to  a  considerable  number  within  one 
enclosure.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  style 
is  the  dome,  which  is  constructed  by  horizontal 
jointing,  not  with  regular  arches.  The  domes,  with 
the  pUlars,  bracket  capitals,  &c.,  are  all  elaborately 
decorated. 

Hindu  architecture  is  divided  into  two  styles — 
northern  and  southern.  All  the  finest  examples  are 
southern,  and  are  found  south  of  Madras.  The 
temples  consist  of  the  temple  or  vimana,  in  front  of 
which  is  the  pillared  porch  or  mantopa,  the  gate 
pyramids  or  gopuras,  forming  the  entrances  to  the 
enclosure,  and  the  pillared  halls  or  choultries.  In  the 
south,  the  temple  is  always  pyramidal,  and  in  many 
stories ;  in  the  north,  the  outline  is  curved,  and  in 
one  story.     The  finest  example  is  the  pagoda  of 


Tanjore.    It  is  82  feet  square  at  base,  and  14  stories, 
or  about  200  feet,  in  height. 

The  gopuras  are  similar  to  the  pagodas,  but  oblong 
in  place  of  square. 


Gopura,  or  Gate  : 
Leading  into  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  at  Seringham. 

The  pillared  halls  are  very  wonderful  structures, 
containing  sometimes  as  many  as  1000  columns,  and 
as  these  are  all  elaborately  carved,  and  all  different, 
the  labour  of  their  construction  must  have  been 
enormous.  They  are  used  for  many  purposes  con- 
nected with  Hinduism,  their  most  important  use 
being  as  iiuptial  halls,  in  which  the  mystic  union  of 
the  divinities  is  celebrated.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  halls  sometimes  produces  a  good 
effect ;  but  from  their  fiat  roofs,  they  cannot  equal 
the  beauty  of  the  domed  arcades  of  the  Jains. 
These  buildings  are  of  various  dates,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  to  the  last  century, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  oldest  examples  are 
the  finest — the  style  growing  gradually  more  and 
more  debased,  till,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  become, 
like  the  rehgion,  a  mass  of  absurdity  and  obscenity. 
The  celebrated  rock-out  temple,  called  the  Kylas, 
at  EUora  (q.  v.),  belongs  to  this  style. 

When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India,  they 
imitated  the  style  of  the  country  in  their  mosques, 
and  afterwards  the  Hindus  borrowed  from  them,  and 
thus  a  mixed  style  was  created,  which,  in  the  palaces, 
tombs,  &c.,  of  the  native  princes,  produces  picturesque 
effects.  The  Mohammedans  also  covered  the  country 
with  specimens  of  their  Moorish  style,  which  will  be 
treated  under  Sakaobnic  Akchitecture. 

Some  of  the  finest  buildings  Of  India  are  the 
ghauts  or  landing-places,  with  their  broad  flights  of 
steps ;  the  reservoirs  or  bowlees,  and  dams,  all  orna- 
mented with  temples,  kiosks,  stairs,  &o. ;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  further  to  describe  them. 
There  is  one  very  remarkable  fact  connected  with 
Indian  architecture,  viz.,  that  although  the  form 
of  the  arch  is  constantly  used — in  domes,  arcades, 
&c.,  especially  in  the  .style  borrowed  from  tha 
Moslems— yet  the  radiating,  arch  construction  is 
never  adopted.^  The  architraves  are  ,  supported ,  on 
bracketed'  capitals,  which  project,  bracket  over 
bracket,  till  the  space  is  spanned  by  one  lintel. 
This  leads  to  many  beautiful  results  in  the  early 
styles,  and  in  the  later  mixed  style,  the  bracketed 
cornices  are  amongst  its  finest  features. 


INDIAN  ARMY-lNDlAN  TEHEttORY. 


INDIAN  ARMY.    See  East  India  Aemy. 

INDIAN  CORN.    See  Maize. 

INDIAN  FIG.    See  Prickly  Peak. 

INDIAN  FIRE,  a  bright  white  signal-light,  pro- 
duced by  burning  a  mixture  of  7  pai-ts  of  sulphur, ; 
2  of  Realgar  (q.  v.),  and  24  of  nitre. 

INDIAN  GRASS  MATTING,  or  INDIAN 
MATTING,  a  kind  of  matting  imported  in  large; 
quantities  from  Calcutta,  is  made  from  a  species 
of  Papyrus  (q.  v.),  P.  Pangorei,  called  Madoorhaii 
in  Bengal,  and  there  very  abundant.  The  ^taUcs 
of  the  plant,  when  green,  are  split  into  three  or 
four  pieces,  which,  in  drying,  contract  so  that  the; 
edges  come  almost  into  contact ;  and  when  woven 
into  matting,  they  shew  nearly  the  same  beautiful 
shining  surface  on  both  sides. 

INDIAN  INK.  The  cakes  of  tliis  substance, 
which  is  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  not,  like  the 
true  inks,  a  chemical  compound,  are  composed  of 
lampblack  and  si?e  or  animal,  glue,  with  a  little 
perfume.  The  lampblack  must  be  rema,rkably  fine, 
and  ia  said  to  be  made  in  Cljina  by  collecting  the 
smoke  of  the  oil  of  sesame.  A  little  camphor  (about 
2  per  cent.)  is  also  found  in  the  ink  made  in  China, 
and  is  thought  to  improve  it.  This,  substance  is ' 
used  in  that  country  with  a  brush  bp^h  for  writing: 
and  for  painting  upon  paper  of  native  manufacture, ' 
while,  in  this  coimtry,  it  is  extensively  employed] 
for  designs  in  black  and  white,  aiid  aU  intermediate 
shades  of  colour.'  Much  curious  information  on  this; 
pigment  maybe  found  in  Merim.6e's  treatise,  De  la. 
Peinture  d,  VHuUe.  '  ■  i     . 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  one  of  the  five  grand  divi- 
sions of  the  universal  ocean,  is  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
most  southeiiily  extremity  of  Tasmania  or  Van 
Diemeu's  Land.  Its:  other  limits,  reckoning  from 
the  last-mentioned  point,  are  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Australia,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Farther  India, 
Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  Gradually 
.narrowing  from  south  to  north,  the  I.  0.  forks  at 
Cape  Gomorin  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east, 
and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  again 
branching  off  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  GuU  ajid 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  reach  respectively  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Mediterranean.  These  details  exclude  the  waters 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belonging  rather  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  above  defined,  the  I.  0. 
stretches  in  lat.  from  43°  35'  S.  to  30°  N.,  and  in  E. 
long,  from  18°  29'  to  146°  12'.  It  contains  thousands 
of  islands,  or  rather  tens  of  thousands.  Of  these, 
Madagascar  is  the  largest,  and  at  about  the  same 
distance  from>  it  to  the  east  as  the  continent  of 
Africa  is  to  the  "west,  lie  Bourbon  or  Reunion 
towards  the  south,  ^and  Mauritius  towards  the 
north.  Next  in  size ^ to  Madagascar,  and,  in. fact, 
the  only  other  island  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
is  Ceylen.  As  a  fchannel  of  commerce,  this;  ocean 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  find  a  place 
in  history,  inasmuch  as  the  earHeat  voyage-  on 
record  beyond  the  laiiid-lookedi  Mediterranean — ^that 
of  Solomon's  navy — did  certainly  extend  further 
than  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  In  this  respect, 
it  virtually- maintained  its  .superiority  during  fully 
2000  years,  being  habituaUyi  traversed,  in  the  line 
of  the  oroVs  flight,  between  Arabia  and  Hindustan,: 
while'  coasting'  voyages  alone  were  ■  known  in  the 
Atlantic.  '  This  comparatively  bold  navigation  was 
suggested  and  facilitated  by  the  periodical  mon- 
soons ■  of  the  northern  part  of  the  I.  0.,  blowing, 
as  they  do,  alternately  iromi  the  south-west  and 
the  north-east;  <       '  <'    ;  -i  ;;. 


INDIAN  SHOT  (Ganna  Indica),  a  plant  com- 
mon in  almost  aU.  tropical  countries  ;  a  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  a  creeping  root-stock  {rhizome),  a.nd 
a  simple  stem,  formed  by  the  cohering  bases  of  the 
large,  tough,  ovate-oblong  leaves.  It  belongs  to 
the: ,  natural  ,  order  Mwrantacem.  ,  -  It  derives  the 
name  I.  S.  from  the  seed,  which,  is,  hard,  round, 
and  about,  the  size  of  a  very  small  pea,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  shot.  The  seed  yields  a  beau- 
tiful red  colour.  The  root-stocks  are  very  large, 
spongy,!, and  jointed,  and  are  used  in,, Brazil,  for 
emollient  poultices  in  tumours  and  absoessps.  ,  The 
root-stocks  of, some  of: the  other  species  of  Gaimq, 
are  more  valuable,  yielding,  the  ,Btii,roh  called 
TOUS-LES-MOIS  (q.  v.). 

INDIAN  TERRITORIES,  a  phrase  of  vague 
meaning,  is  peculiar  to  the  geogralphy  of  America. 
Originiuly  and  naturally,  it  indicated  such  portion 
of  each  country  as  had  not  yet' been' colonised,  a 
portion  which,  pf  course,  was  constantly  dimin- 
ishing. In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  words  neces- 
sarily varied  in  extent  of  application  from  year 
to  year.  In  1821,  however,  the  I.  T.  of  British 
America  were  define'il  Vy '  statute  aS  comprising 
only  the  unsettled  -wildemesses  beyond  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  chartered  domain,  which  was 
itself  generally  held  to  be  identical  with  the  basins 
of  all  the  feeders  of  Hudson's  Strkit  and  Hudson's 
Bay.  Due  west,  this  vast  region  bordered  on 
Russian  America,  while  from  the  parallel  of  54°  40' 
southward  to  that'  of  42°,  it  touched  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Subsequently  to  1821,  this  maritime  section 
was  partly  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  partly 
erected  into  the  colony  of  British  Coluinbia,  so 
tha;t  the  I.  T.  of  the  present  day  nowhere  reach  the 
sea  excepting  on  the  ice-bound  shores  of  the  north. 
Within  this  limited  range,  too,  they  have  practically 
lost  their  statutory  character,  being  virtually  released 
(see  Htoson's  Bay  Compaity)  from  the  restrictive 
system  of  trading-licences.  Hitherto,  perhaps,  the 
change  has  been  merely, nominal,  for,  independently 
of  the  influences,  moral  and  physical,  of  long  posses- 
sion, the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  finds,  in  distance 
and  seclusion,  a  guarantee  stronger  than  any  par- , 
liamentary  title.  If  competition  is  hkely  to  be 
powerless  for  years  to  come,  colonisation  is  sure  to 
be  so  for  ages  under  the  combined  prohibitions  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  I.  T.  stretch  in  N.  lat.  frOm 
about  524°  to  about  70°,  a;nd  in  'W.  long,  from  about 
103°  to  the  international  boundary  between  Russik 
and  England  of  141°.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Back,  the  Coppermine,  and  the 
Mackenzie.  Beyond  all  the'  analogies  of  ci-vilisod 
communities,  the  native  '  pbpulation  is  incredibly 
sparse  and  scanty,  certainly  iiot  exceeding,  at  ah 
extravagant  estimate,  10,000  in  number,  exclusively 
engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing ;  while  less  than 
500  strangers  of  every  description  are  scattered 
abroad  in  hovel -like  forts,  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  The  I.  T.  form  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land,  e'stabUsJi'ed  in  1849 ; 
but  it  is  only  since  1858  that  they  have  actually 
become  the  scene  of  missionary  dperatioiis. 

INDIANTERRITORY,  a , country  reserved  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Sta-tes  for  the  Indian 
tribes  removed  westt.of,  the  Mississippi,  and  those 
.living  I  there.  >  It  iliesi  between  33°  30'  and  37°  N. 
lat.,  and  94''  20'  and  103°  W.long.,  being  370  mfles 
long  by  220  wide,. with,  an  area  of  74,127  square 
miles..,!  It,  is  abounded,  on  the,  N.  bynKausas,  E. 
by  Arkansas,  ,S.  and  W.  by  Texas,  fromi  which 
it  is  separated  .  on  the.,  south  :by .  the  Red  River. 
It  is  a  beautifid.  country,  .with  r  vast  fertile  plains, 
watered  by  innumerable  .streams,  including  the 
Red  River,  the  Arkansas,  and  their j  branches.     The 
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climate  is  genial,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  maize, 
wheat,  and  fruits.  Its  population  of  120,000  con- 
sists of  Clierokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws, 
CMckasaws,  and  remnants  of  smaller  tribes.  Pro- 
vided with  schools,  missionaries,  and  annual  pay- 
ments from  the  United  States  government  for  the 
lands  they  have  abandoned,  they  are  well  advanced 
in  civilisation.  The  young  women  are  educated  in 
female  seminaries,  and  many  of  the  Lidians  own 
negro  slaves,  and  cultivate  large  plantations. 

INDIAN  YELLOW,  or  PUEEEE,  is  a  colouring 
matter  highly  esteemed  by  artists.  It  is  exported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  masses  of  three  or  four 
ounces  in  weight,  which  are  of  a  dark-brown  colour 
externally,  bnt  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  in  the 
interior.  Nothing  certain  is  known  regarding  its 
origin,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  urinary 
sediment  of  the  camel  or  bnflfalo,  after  the  animal 
has  fed  on  decayed  and  yellow  mango  leaves.  Its 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  resembles  that  of  castoreum. 
This  substance  consists  chiefly  of  the  magnesian 
salts  of  an  acid  termed  purreic  or  euxanthic  acid.  It 
is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether ;  it  also  dissolves 
freely  in  boiling  dilute  hydi'oohlorio  acid,  from  which 
stellate  groups  of  acicular  crystals  of  euxanthic 
acid  (H0,C42lIj,02i)  are  deposited  on  cooling. 
Alkaline  solutions  dissolve  this  acid,  and  form  a 
yellow  Hqmd.  A  solution  of  euxanthate  of  potash 
when  mixed  with  the  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the 
earths,  gives  brilhant  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  pre- 
cipitates, and,  with  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  yellow 
insoluble  lake. 

By  dry  distillation,  this  acid  yields  a  yellow, 
crystalhne  subhmate  of  purrenone  or  euxantJwtie 
(C^oHi^Ojj),  water  and  carbonic  acid  being 
evolved;  and,  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  severid 
nitrogenous  bodies  of  considerable  interest,  in  a 
purely  chemical  point  of  view,  but  of  no  practical 
importance. 

INDIA'NA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
organised  in  1816,  with  a  governor  and  legislature, 
extends  from  37°  47'  to  41°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
84°  49'  to  88°  2'  W.  long.,  having  a  length  of  276 
miles,  a  breadth  of  140  miles,  and  an  area  of  33,809 
square  miles,  or  21,637,760  acres.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Michigan  state  and  lake,  B.  by 
Ohio,  S.  by  Kentucky,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  lUinois.  The  state  is 
divided  into  91  counties.  The  capital  is  Indian- 
apolis, near  the  centre,  and  its  chief  towns  are 
Evansville,  New  Albany,  Madison,  "Vinoennes,  Terre 
Haute,  Lafayette,  Port  Wayne,  and  its  only  lake- 
port,  Michigan  City.  The  population  in  1800 
was  4875;  in  1810,  24,520;  in  1820,  147,178;  in 
1830,  343,031;  in  1840,  685,866;  in  1850,  988,416; 
and  at  the  census  of  1860,  1,350,941,  of  which 
nearly  half  are  immigrants  from  other  states,  and 
from  Germany  and  Ireland.  The  state  is  level,  with 
sluggish  streams  and  great  prairies.  It  is  chiefly 
drained  by  the  Wabash  river  and  its  branches.  There 
are  7700  square  miles  of  coal,  portions  of  which,  on 
the  Ohio,  are  cannel  coal  of  excellent  quaHty.  The 
sod  is  of  wonderful  fertihty,  and  the  climate  is  like 
that  of  the  south  of  France,  with  colder  winters, 
and  the  hills  on  the  Ohio  are  covered  with  fine 
vineyards.  The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  maize, 
cattle,  swine,  tobacco,  fruits,  wine,  &o.  There  are 
over  2000  miles  of  railway,  and  a  canal  of  467  miles, 
uniting  the  Ohio  river  with  Lake  Erie.  In  1850, 
there  were  2035  churches,  11  colleges,  4822  public 
schools,  and  107  periodicals.  Viacennes,  on  the 
Wabash,  was  settled  by  the  Erench  in  1702.  In 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  settlements 
were  disturbed  by  Indian  hostilities  ;  the  Indians 
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were  defeated  in  1811  by  General  Harrison,  and 
the  territory  was  peopled  with  great  rapidity. 
The  sale  of  lands  from  1830  to  1840  was  over 
9,000,000  acres. 

INDIAN A'POLIS,  a  city  and  capital  of  Indiana, 
United  States  of  America,  is  built  on  the  west  fork 
of  White  river,  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  109 
miles  north-west  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  regularly 
b\iilt  and  beautiful  city,  with  a  handsome  state- 
house,  court-house,  jail,  and  state  asylums  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  iasane.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity, 2  female  colleges,  30  churches,  8  banks,  9 
printing-offices,  11  hotels,  and  woollen  factories, 
iron-foundries,  planing-mills,  and  flour-mills,  with 
abundant  water-power.  It  is  the  terminus  of  eight 
radiating  railways.  In  1840,  the  population  was 
2692;  in  1860,  30,000. 

INDIANS,  Amekican,  the  collective  name  now 
generally  given  to  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
inhabiting  North  and  South  America,  at  the  time 
of  their  aiscovery;by  the  Spaniards,  and  to  such  of 
their  descendants  as  survive  at  the  present  day. 
The  name  of  Indians  was  first  given  to  the  natives 
of  America  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  early 
voyagers,  Columbus  himself  included,  that  the 
newly  found  continent  was  in  reality  a  part  of  India. 
This  was  soon  shewn  to  be  an  error ;  but  the  name 
of  Indians,  thus  wrongly  applied  to  the  inhabitants, 
continued  to  be  used  in  every  narrative  of  voyage 
and  discovery,  and  has  descended  even  to  our  own 
times,  only  that  we  now  qualify  it  in  some  measure 
by  speaking  of  them  as  American  Indians. 

In  the  classification  of  Blumenbach,  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  treated  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race;  but, in  the  threefold  division  of 
mankind  laid  down  by  Dr  Latham,  they  are  ranked 
among  the  Mongohdse.  Other  ethnologists  also 
regard  them  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Mongolian 
family,  which,  at  a  remote  period  of  the  world's 
history,  found  its  way  from  Asia  to  the  American 
continent,  and  there  remained  for  thousands  of  years 
separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  passing  mean- 
while through  various  alternations  of  barbarism  and 
civilisation.  Morton,  however,  the  distinguished 
American  ethnologist,  and  his  disciples  Nott  and 
GKddon,  claim  for  them  a  distinct  origin,  one  as 
indigenous  to  the  continent  itself  as  its  fauna  and 
fiora.  'The  American  race,'  says  Dr  Morton, 
'differs  essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting 
the  Mongohan';  nor  do  the  feeble  analogies  of 
language,  and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  arts,  denote  anything 
beyond  casual  or  colonial  communication  with  the 
Asiatic  nations ;  and  even  these  analogies  may  per- 
haps be  accounted  for,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested, 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar  wants 
and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  similar  latitudes.' 
Even  Prichard,  whose  views  with  respect  to  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  Morton  and  his  school  of  ethnology,  acknow- 
ledges that,  'on  comparing  the  American  tribes 
together,  we  find  reasons  to  believe  that  they  must 
have  subsisted  as  a  separate  department  of  nations 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  Hence,  in 
attempting  to  trace  relations  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  cannot  expect  to  discover  proofs 
of  their  derivation  from  any  particular  tribe  or 
nation  in  the  old  continent.  ,  The  era  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  distinct  and  insulated  race  must  probably 
be  dated  as  far  back  as  that  time  which  separated 
into  nations  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worid,  and 
gave  to  each  branch  of  the  human  family  its  primi- 
tive language  and  individuality.'  Thus,  on  all  nands 
we  find  an  admission  made  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity  with  respect  to  the  origin,  of  the  various 
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American  tribes.  It  is  also  admitted  that  between 
these  various  tribes,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Cape 
Horn,  there  is  greater  uniformity  of  physical  struc- 
ture and  personal  characteristics  than  is  seen  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  are  varieties,  it 
is  true,  and  those  sometimes  of  a  very  striking  kind. 
The  '  Red  Men,'  as  they  are  called,  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  differ  in  many  respects  from 
the  Guaratds  of  Paraguay,  and  both  from  the  wild 
tribes  of  California,  but  all  exhibit  the  clearest 
evidence  of  belonging  to  the  same  great  branch  of 
the  human  family.  Upon  this  point,  the  testimony 
of  a  writer  like  Humboldt  is  very  important.  '  The 
Indians  of  New  Spain,'  says  Humboldt,  'bear  a 

feneral  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada, 
'lorida,  Peru,  and  Brazil Over  a  million  and 

a  haJf  of  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
river  St  Lawrence  and  Behring's  Strait,  we  are 
struck  at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resem- 
blance in  the  features.  We  think  we  perceive  them 
all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  diversity  of  their  languages. 
In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of  the  Canadian 
Indians  we  recognise  the  tribes  scattered  over  the 
savannahs  of  the  Apure  and  the  Carony.  The  same 
style  of  features  exists  in  both  Americas.' 

Generally,  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
American  Indians  are  as  foUo-*3 :  a  square  head, 
with  a  low  but  broad  forehead,  the  back  of  the 
head  flattened,  full  face,  and  powerful  jaws ;  cheek- 
bones prominent ;  lips  full ;  eyes  dark,  and  deeply 
set;  the  hair  long,  not  absolutely  straight,  but 
wavy,  something  like  a  horse's  mane,  and  hke  that, 
of  a  glossy  hue  ;  little  or  no  beard — where  it  does 
appear,  carefidly  eradicated  with  tweezers ;  colour 
of  the  skin  reddish  or  copper;  height  of  the  men 
about  the  average,  but  looking  taller  from  their 
erect  posture  and  slender  figure  ;  the  women  rather 
shorter,  and  more  inclined  to  obesity,  but  many  of 
them  with  symmetrical  figure  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance ;  hands  and  feet  of  both  men  and  women  small. 
As  before  said,  however,  there  being  some  hun- 
dreds of  tribes  among  the  American  Indians,  there 
are  many  departures  from  these  general  charac- 
teristics, not  only  in  individuals,  but  entire  septs. 
'  The  Americans,'  says  Prichardj '  are  not  all  of  the 
hue  denominated  red,  that  is,  of  a  copper  colour ; 
some  tribes  are  as  white  as  many  European  nations ; 
others  brown  or  yellow ;  others  are  black,  or,  at 
least,  they  are  described  by  travellers  as  very  miich 
resembling  in  colour  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Anato- 
mists have  distinguished  what  they  have  termed 
the  American  form  of  the  human  skull :  they  were 
led  into  this  mistake  by  regarding  the  strongly 
marked  oharaoteristios  of  some  particular  tribes  as 
universal.  The  American  nations  are  spread  over 
a  vast  space,  and  live  in  different  climates,  and  the 
shape  of  their  heads  is  different  in  different  parts. 
Nor  will  any  epithet  derived  from  their  habits  of 
life  apply  to  all  the  tribes  of  this  department.  The 
native  Americans  are  not  all  hunters:  there  are 
many  fishing  tribes  among  them ;  some  are  nomadic ; 
others  cultivate  the  earth,  and  live  in  settled  habi- 
tations; and  of  these,  a  part  were  agriculturists 
before  the  sirrival  of  the  Europeans;  others  have 
learned  of  their  conquerors  to  till  the  soil,  and  have 
changed  the  ancient  habits  of  their  race,  which,  as 
we  may  hence  infer,  were  not  the  necessary  result 
of  organisation  or  congenital  and  instinctive  pro- 
pensity.' Dr  Morton's  Views  on  this  subject  sub- 
stantially agi^ee  with  those  of  Prichard;  and  both 
concur  in  adopting  the  test  of  language  as  a  proof 
of  one  common  origin  for  the  various  native  tribes 
of  both  North  and  South  America.  The  linguistic 
conclusion,  now  generally  acquiesced  in,  is  thus 
briefly  stated  by  Mr  Albert  Gallatin:    'Amidst 


that  great  diversity  of  American  languages,  con- 
sidered only  in  reference  to  their  vociibularies,  the 
similarity  of  their  structure  and  grammatical  forms 
has  been  observed  and  pointed  out  by  the  American 
philologists.  The  result  appears  to  confirm  the 
opinions  already  entertained  on  that  subject  by  Mr 
Du  Ponceau,  Mr  Pickering,  and  others;  and  to 
prove  that  all  the  languages,  not  only  of  our  own 
Indians,  but  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  America, 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  have,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  investigated,  a  distinct  character 
common  to  aU,  and  apparently  differiiig  from  any  of 
those  of  the  other  continents  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.' 

The  next  question  that  comes  under  consideration 
is :  Whence  does  it  arise  that,  with  all  this  similarity 
of  physical  conformation  and  language,  there  should 
have  been  only  two  nations  among  so  many  nuHions — 
namely,  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians — who  attained 
to  any  high  degree  of  civilisation?  When  the 
Spaniards  entered  Mexico,  they  found  in  it  a  rich, 
powerful,  and  warlike  nation,  living  in  walled  cities, 
in  which  were  palaces  and  other  sumptuous  resi- 
dences. They  were  ruled  over  by  an  emperor  or 
king,  whose  sway  extended  over  many  other  nations 
besides  his  own.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  and 
had  an  organised  hierarchy;  they  had  also  fixed 
laws,  were  acquainted  with  many  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  especially  astronomy ;  they  practised  agri- 
culture, worked  mines,  and  displayed  considerable 
skill  in  manufactmres,  both  industrial  and  orna- 
mental. The  nation  thus  discovered  was  that  of 
the  Aztecs,  who  professed  to  have  among  them 
evidences  of  antiquity  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
year  554  of  our  era.  A  few  years  later,  in  Peru, 
the  Spaniards  found  another  nation,  also  exceed- 
ingly rich,  numerous,  and  powerful,  with  a  civili- 
sation fully  as  much  extended  as  that  of  the 
Aztecs,  yet  differing  from  that  in  many  essential 
particulars.  This  was  the  nation  of  the  Quiohuas, 
frequently  termed  Incas  and  Peruvian  Incas,  asso- 
ciated with  whom  were  the  Aymaras,  whose  country 
had  been  subjugated  by  the  Incas  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  in  Peru.  Each 
of  these  nations — the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians — is 
supposed  to  have  slowly  developed  its  own  civilisa- 
tion during  a  long  process  of  ages.  In  every  other 
part  of  America,  European  settlers  and  explorers 
nave  found  only  complete  or  semi-barbarism.  Such 
was  the  case  in  Virginia;  such  in  New  England, 
Canada,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  California,  and 
Patagonia.  In  Central  America,  however,  there  have 
been  found  extensive  remains  of  architecture  and 
other  traces  of  civilisation,  which  would  seem  to 
date  back  to  even  a  more  remote  period  than  that 
of  the  Mexican  or  Peruvian  empires.  Immense 
artificial  motmds  also  exist  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  elsewhere  throughout  Ajnerioa,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
wandering  tribes.  If  so,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  theory  of  Dr  Martins,  a  distinguished  German 
ethnologist,  'that  the  nations  of  the  New  World  are 
not  in  a  state  of  primitive  barbarism  or  living  in 
the  original  simplicity  of  uncultivated  nature,  but 
that  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  last  remains  of 
a  people  once  high  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and 
mental  improvement,  now  almost  worn  out  and 
perilling,  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  stage  of  decline 
and  degradation.'  Dr  Prichard  appears  inclined  to 
the  same  view,  adding:  'Attentive  observers  have 
been  struck  with  manifestations  of  greater  energy 
and  mental  vigour,  of  more  intense  and  deeper 
feeling,  of  a  more  reflective  mind,  of ,  greater  forti- 
tude, and  more  consistent  perseverance  in  enterprises 
and  all  pursuits,  when  they  have  compared  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  with  the  sensual  and 
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volatile,  and  almost  animalised  savages  who  are  still 
to  be  found  in  some  quarters  of  the  old  continent. 
They  have  been  equally  impressed  by  the  sullen  and 
unsocial  character,  by  the  proud  apathetic  endurance, 
by  the  feeble  influence  of  social  aflFections,  by  the 
intensity  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  the  deep  malioe- 
conoealing  dissimulation  so  remarkable  amid  the 
dark  soUtudes  of  the  American  forests.' 

Leaving  this  interesting  discussion,  let  us  men- 
tion that'  the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
been  classified  by  Mr  Schoolcraft,  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  as  follows:  'I..  Northern,  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  II.  East  of 
the  Mississippi ;  III.  Between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Eocky  Mountains ;  IV.  West  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.'  These  embrace  altogether  thirty-seven 
distinct  families,  under  which,  however,  there  are 
numerous  subdivisions.  The  names  of  these  families 
are  :  '  1.  Eskimaux ;  2.  Athapaccas  ;  3.  Algonkins  ; 

4.  Iroquois  ;  5.  Catawbas ;  6.  Cherokee ;  7.  Choota, 
Muskhog ;  8.  Utchees ;  9.  Natchez  ;  10.  Sioux ; 
11.  Gros  Ventres  ;  12.  Pawnees  ;  13.  ICiaways;  14. 
Kaskaias  ;  15.  Cumanches  ;  16.  Pani,  Towiaoks  ; 
17.  Caddoes  ;  18.  Adaize ;  19.  Chetimaohes  ;  •  20. 
Attaoapas ;  21.  Natchitoches ;  22.  JeUsh  ;  23.  Sahap- 
tin ;  24.  Wailatpu ;  25.  Tshinook ;  26.  Kalapuya ; 
27.  Jakon;  28.  Luturim;  29.  Sasti;  30.  Pulairih; 
31.  Shoshonees;  32.  Kituanaha;  33.  Ugaljachmutzi ; 
34.  KouHsohen ;  35.  Naass ;  36, .  Skidegattz ; ,  37. 
Wakash.' 

Again,  M.  d'Orbiguy  has  classified  the  Indians 
of  South  America  under  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Andian  group,  the  Mediterranean  group,  and 
the  BrasUio-Guarani  group ;  and  these  he  sub- 
divides into  thirty -nine  distinct  nations ;  viz., 
'  1.  Quichua ;  2.  Aymara ;  3.  Change ;  4.  Atacama ; 

5.  Yuracares  ;  6.  Mocetenes  ;  7.  Tacana ;  8.  Maropa ; 
9.  ApoHsta;  10.  Arauoananian ;  11.  Fuegian;  12. 
Patagonian;  13.  Puelohe;  14.  Charrua;  15.  llbocobi; 
16.  Mataguayo ;  17.  Abipones ;  18.  Lengua ;  19. 
Samucu  ;  20.  Chiquito ;  21.  Saraveca ;  22.  Otuke ; 
2,3.  Cnruminaca  ;  24.  Covareca ;  25.  Curaves  ;  26. 
Tapiis  ;  27.  Curucaneca ;  28.  Paiooneca ;  29.  Cora- 
beca  ;  30.  Moxo  ;  31.  Chapacura ;  32.  Itonama  ;  33. 
Caniohana  ;  34.  Movima  ;  35.  Cayuvava ;  36.  Paea- 
guara ;  37-  Itenes ;  38.  Guarani ;  39.  Botocudo.' 
Other  classifications  have  been  attempted,  but  all 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  Morton  is  content  with  two 
grand  divisions,  viz.,  the  '  Toltecan  Nations '  and  the 
'  Barbarous  Tribes,'  the  former  embracing  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  and  the  latter  all  the 
uncivilised  or  semi-civihsed  tribes  from  the  extreme 
north  to  the  extreme  south.  Of  the  Tolteoaus, 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  builders  of  the 
remarkable  series  of  mounds  found  throughout 
North  America,  Dr  Morton  collected  as  many  as 
213  skulls,  taken  from  the  oldest  burial-grounds ; 
and  of  the  Barbarous  Tribes,  211  skulls,  partly 
modern  and  partly  ancient.  Accurate  admeasure- 
ments of  these,  together  with  many  curious  parti- 
culars, are  given  in  his  celebrated  work  the  Grania 
Americana. 

With  respect  to  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  nations 
and  tribes  as  at  present  existing,  no  perfectly  accurate 
statistics  can  be  given.  Those  in  North  America, 
however,  may,  be  fairly  set  down  as  amounting  to 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000,  and  those  in  South 
America  as  reaching  about  7,000,000.  Of  the  former, 
only  about  400,000  belong  to  the  United  States, 
about  110,000  to  the  British  possessions,  40,000  to 
Eussian  AJmerioa,  and  the  rest,  being  the  great  bulk, 
to  Central  America  and  Mexico.  Of  the  United 
States' Indians,  several  thousands  have  been  reclaimed 
from  barbarism  to  habits  of  order  and  civilisation, 
with  respect  to  whom,  Mr  Schoolcraft,  in  a  report, 
dated  November  1854,  speaks  in  the  following  hopeful ; 
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terms :  '  Some  twenty  of  the  tribes  have  more  or 
less  fuUy  embraced  agriculture,  raise  large  stocks  of 
cattle,  Hve  in  fixed  dwellings,  and  have  adopted  the 
civilised  costume.  These  occupy  the,  new  Kansas 
and  Indian  territories ;  four  of  the  tribes,  numbering 
60,000  persons,  have  adopted  systems  of  govepiment 
and  written  constitutions.  All  these  tribes  have  been 
transferred  from  the  northern,  middle,  or  southern 
states.  No  small  part  of  them  are  the  descendants 
of  tribes  who  occupied  the  area  of  the  Union  on  the 
first  planting  of  the  colonies.  Much  effort  and  much 
expense  have  been  incurred  with  them.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  humanitariap  and  benevolent 
care  and  sympathy  during  two  centuries.  To  con- 
found them  in  our  pohcy  with  the  wild  tribes-— 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  they  partake  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
murderers  of  the  bleak  plains  and  mountains,  would 
be  the  highest  injustice.  There  are  men  in  these 
reclaimed  tribes  who  are  exalted  in  their  feelings, 
principles,  and  manners,  who  acknowledge  the  best 
truths  of  letters,  arts,  and  Christianity,  and  who  live 
an  honour  to  human  nature.' 

For  more  complete  inforination  with  reference  to 
the  Indians  of  America,  on  the  subjects  here  only 
alluded  to  in  the  most  summary  manner,  the  reader 
should  consult  the  works,  not  only  of  Priohard, 
Latham,  and  Morton,  but  of  Humboldt,  Du  Ponceau, 
D'Orbigny,  Gallatin,  Schoolcraft,  Catlin,  Pickering, 
Prescott,  Stephens,  Tschudi,  and  Fremont;,  not 
omitting  the  several  reports  of  the  United  States' 
Commissioners  of  Indian  affairs. 

INDI'CTION,  a  period  or  cycle  of  15  years,  the 
origin  of  which  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Connecting 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  viz.,  'the  imposi- 
tion of  a  tax,'  with  its  signification  in  chronology, 
several  writers  have  propounded  theories  explana- 
tory of  its  origin,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
supported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  It  began  to  be 
used  in  reckoning  time,  chiefiy  by  ecclesiastical 
historians,  during  the  life  of  Athanasius ;  it  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  popes,  who  still  continue 
to  use  it,  and  through  whose  influence  it  came  to  be 
so  generally  employed  during  the  middle  ages,  that 
the  dates  of  charters  and  public  deeds  of  this  era 
are  expressed  in  indictions  as  well  as  in  years  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  time  from  which  reckoning  by 
indictions  commenced,  is,  according  to  some,  the 
15th  September  312 ;  according  to  the  Greeks  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  1st  September  312  ;  but  when 
this  method  was  adopted  by  the  popes,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  reckoned  as  commencing  1st  January  313. 
The  latter,  which  is  now  alone  used,  is  called  the 
Papal  Indiction.  If  we  reckon  backwards  to  the 
conxmenoemerit  of  the  Christian  era,  it  WO!  be  seen 
that  1  A.D.  does  not  correspond  to  the  1st,  but  to 
the  4th  year  of  an  indiction — Whence,  if  to  any  given 
year  of  the  Christian  era  3  he  added,  and  the  sum 
divided  by  15,  the  remainder  will  give  the  position 
of  that  year  in  an  indiction — e..  g.,  1863  A.  D.  is  the 
6th  year  of  an  indiction. 

INDI'CTMENT  is  the  name  given  to  the  written 
accusation  of  crime  against  a  person,  and  upon 
which  he  is  tried  by  a  jury.  An  indictment  in 
England  commences  with  a  caption,  i.  e.,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  style  of  the  court,  which,  however,  is  no 
part  of  the  indictment ;  then  follows  the  venue  or 
statement  of  the  place, where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted ;  next  follows  the  accusation,  which  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Jurors,  i.  e.,  the  grand  jury.  In  Sopt- 
land,  an;  indictment  is  also  the  accusation  on  which 
a  prisoner  is  tried;  but  it  runs  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  addressed  to  the  prisoner.  In 
England,  a  prisoner  ia  not  entitled,  before  trial,  to 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  or  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
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against  him,  except  in  treason  ;  but  he  can  in  most 
cases  procure  a  copy  of'  the  depositions  of  ■witnesses, 
if  these  were  taken  before  a  magistrate,  at  a  trifling 
expense.  But  many  cases  are  not  inquired  into  at 
all  before  a  magistrate,  so  that  this  reasonable 
advantage  is  not  given  uniformly  in  England. 

In  Scotland,' on  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner  is  in 
all  cases  entitled  to'  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
given  to  him  fifteen  days  before  trial,  and  also  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  against  him. 

INDIES.    See  East  Indies,  and,  West  Indies. 

INDIGE'STIOlf,  or  DYSPE'PSIA,  is  a  term 
somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  various  forms  of 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  small  intestines 
in  which  the  natural  process  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  the  food  is  deranged. 

The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  by  no  means 
constant  in  all  cases.  '  There'  is  often  anorexia  (or 
want  of  appetite),  but  occasionally  the  appetite  is 
excessive,  and  even  ravenous.  Naiisea  not  unfre- 
quSntly  comes  on  soon  after  a  meal ;  while  in  other 
cases  there  is  no  nausea,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a 
dOuple  of  hovirs,  the  food  is  vomited,  the  vomited 
matters  being  very  acid,  and  often  bitter,  frord  the 
admixture  of  bile.  In  severe  cases,  the  vomiting 
has  been'  known  to  occur  after  every  meal '  for 
several  months.  Flatulence,  relieving  itself  in  eruc- 
tations, is  one  of  the  standard  symptoms  of  this 
affection,  the  gas  that  gives  rise  to  this  symptom 
being  sometimes  evolved  from  undigested  matters 
in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  being  apparently 
secreted  by  the  walls  of  that  visous.  It  is  very  apt 
to  occur  in  dyspeptic  patients  if  they  have  fasted 
rather  longer  than,  usual.  Cardialgia  (popularly 
known  a^  hearthum).  Pyrosis  (q.  v.),  or  water-brash, 
and  Gastrodynia  (commonly  designated  spasm,  or 
cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  coming  on  at  uncertain 
intervals  in  most  severe  paroxysms),  are  other 
somewhat  less  common;  symptoms  of  indigestion. 

The  treatment  of  indigestion  is  more  dietetic 
than  medicinal.!  The  quantity  of  food  which  can 
be  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  intestinal 
fluids  being  limited  (see  DlGBSTlo:!),  care  should  be 
taken  that  this  quantity  is  not  exceeded,;  more- 
over, the  meals  should  not  succeed  each  other  too 
rapidly.  Mr  Abernethy,  who  was  a  gre^t  a,uthority 
on,  this  subject,,  laid  great  stress  on  the  principle, 
that  the  stomach  shpnld  have  time  to  perform  one 
task  before  another  was  imposed  uppn  it,  and  he 
always  recommended  his  paitients  to  allow  six,  hours 
to  intervene  between  any  two ,  meals.  With  regard 
to  the  mature  of  the  food, best  suited  to  dyspeptic 
persons,  it  may  h?  safely  asserted  that  a,  mixtiire  of 
weU-cooked  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  in  general 
more  easily  digested  than  either  kind  taken  exclu- 
sively. Mutton,  fowls,  and  game  are  the  most 
digestible  kinds  of  animal  food;  and  pork  and  all 
cured  meats,  such  as  salted  beef,,h3.m,  tongue,  &c,, 
should  be  avoided.  ,  Eaw  vegetables,  such  as  salads, 
cucumbers,  &c.,  must  also  be  prohibited.  In  most 
cases,  dyspeptic  persons  would  probably  do  well  to 
a^'bid  aH-'stimulating  drinks ;  but  in  some  cases,  a 
little  cold,  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  a  glass  of  old 
sherry,  or  a  httle  bitter  ale,  may'be  taken  with  advan- 
tage. But  upon  all  points  of  eating  and  drinking,  a 
sensible  patient  must  be  mainly  influenced  by  his 
own  experience.  The  unquestionable  benefit' wMch 
dyspeptic  patients  often  derive '  from  a  visit  to  a 
hydropathic  establishment  is  due  perhaps  not  so 
much  to  any  specific  action  of  the  water,  as  to  the 
well-regulated  diet,  the  withdrawal  of  the  miad 
froin  personal  cares,  and  the  change  of  scene.  A 
six  weeks'  or  two  months'  tour  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  or  Switzerland  wiU  in  the  same 
way  often  do  a  dyspeptic  patient  more  good  than 


he  could  have  experienced  from  any  amount  of 
physidking  at  home. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  regarding  the,  mode  of 
treating  the  most  urgent  of  the  individual  symp- 
toms. ■  Loss  of  appetite  may  be  remedied  by  the 
employment  of  bitters^  such  as  quinine,  gentian^ 
chiretta,  &c.,  or  of  mineral  acids,  or  of  both,  com-i 
bined.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  treated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  chloroform,  and  oreaSote  in  very 
small  doses.  Two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  in  an  effervescent  draught  are  often  an 
effectual  remedy.  In  intense  vomitmg,  the  amount 
of  food  taken  at  a  time  must  be  reduced  to .  the 
lowest  possible  limit.  A  tablespoonful  of  milk, 
mixed  with  Hme-waterj  will  sometimes  remain  on 
the  stomach  after  all  other  kinds  of  >  food  have  been 
rejected:-  There  is  no  better,  remedy  for  flatulence 
than  peppermint- water ;  if  it  fails,  a  drop  of  oajeput 
oil  on  a  hinip  of  sugar  may  be  tried.  When  the 
eructations  are  attended  with  an  odour  of  .rotten 
eggs-^that  is  to  say,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  matters  in  the 
stomach-^an  emetic  is  the  best  cure.  .  The  remedies 
for  the  pain  in  the  stomach  vary  with  the  character 
of  the  pain;  bismuth,  nitrate  of  . silver,  and  opium 
are  often  serviceable,  but  should  not  be  taken  with- 
out advice.  A  teaspodnful  of  the  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia  in  a  wine-glass  cjf  Camphor  mixture, 
often  gives  instantaneous  relief,  and  if  not  too  often 
resorted  to,  can  be  taken  with  impunity. 

INDIGI'RKA,  a  riycr  of  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jakutsk,  rises  in  the  Yablonoi  or  Stavonoi 
Mountains,  and  after  a  northerly  coiirse,  estimated 
at  750  miles,  through  a  frozen  desert  studded  with 
a  few  villages,  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocesin  in  lat.  71° 
N.,  and  long.  150°  E.  ,    - 

■  I'NDIGO  (Gr.  Indikon,  Indian),  a  most  important 
vegetable  dyestuff,  yielding  a  beautiful,  blue  and 
veiy  durable  dye,  the  basis  -also  of  the  best  black 
dye  in  woollen  cloths.  It  has  been  used  in  India 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  was  imported  thence 


Indigo  Plant  (Indigo  tincioria) : 
a,  pbd ;  b,  block  of  indigo. 

by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  lost 
to  Europe  during  great  part  of  the  middle  ages — 
although  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  preparation 
of  the  dye  were  described  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
13th  c. — until  re-introduced  by  the  Dutch  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  use  in  England, 
France,  and  Saxony  was  then  for  a  considerable  time 
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prevented  by  a  strong  jjrejudice  against  it,  arising 
from  the  dimoulty  experienced  in  fixing  the  colour. 
Since  tHs  has  been  overcome,  the  cultivation  of 
plants  producing  indigo,  long  confined  to  India,  has 
extended  to  many  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries,  as  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  &o.  These  plants  generally  belong  to  the 
genus  Indigofera,  of  the  natural  order  LeguminoscB, 
sub- order  PapilionacecE.  The  keel  of  the  corolla  is 
furnished  on  both  sides  with  an  awl-shaped  spur. 
The  species  of  this  genus  number  at  least  150,  and 
are  natives  of  almost  aU  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  Of  these,  /.  tinctoria  is  the  species  most 
generally  cultivated  in  India.  It  is  a  half -shrubby 
plant,  2—3  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves,  which 
have  five  or  six  pair  of  long-obovate,  duU,  bluish- 
green  leaflets,  and  racemes  of  axillary  pale  red 
flowers. 

The  province  of  Tinnevelly  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  indigo.  Bengal  produces,  on  an  average, 
about  nine  nulKous  of  pounds  annually.  The  sum 
which  Europe  annually  pays  for  indigo  is  estimated 
at  eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds  sterhng. 

Indigo  is,  however,  obtained  from,  plants  of 
other  genera,  particularly  from  Wrig/tlia  tinctoria 
(natural  order  ApocyruxcecBj,  East  Indies ;  Baptisia 
knctoria  (natural  order  Leguminosai),  North  America, 
which  yields  indigo  of  a  pale  colour  and  very 
inferior  quality ;  Tephrosia  tinctoria  (natural  order 
Leguminosce),  Malabar;  and  T.  Apollinea,  Egypt 
and  Nubia;  Marsdenia  tinctoria  (natural  order 
Asclepiadacece),  in  Sylhet;  and  Polygonum  tinctorium 
and  P.  Chinense  (natural  order  Polygonacece),  China 
and  Japan. — Wrigklia  tinctoria  is  a  large  shrub, 
indigenous  to  great  part  of  India  and  to  Ceylon, 
yielding  indigo  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Br  Roxburgh  for  cultivation,  as  less 
dependent  than  the  common  indigo  plants  on 
rain  and  irrigation.  It  grows  very  freely,  and 
throws  out  shoots  rapidly  on  their  being  out  away. 
— In  times  when  East  Indian  indigo  was  not 
known,  or  was  brought  to  Europe  only  in  small 
quantity,  the  same  dyestuflf  was  obtained  from 
WoAD  (q.  v.). — A  coarse  kind  of  indigo,  called 
Bastard  Indigo,  was  also  at  one  time  made  in 
North  America  from  the  young  shoots  of  Amorpha 
ccerulea. 

The  Manufacture  and  Applications  of  Indigo. — ■ 
The  indigo  plant,  in  its  general  appearance,  is  not 
unlike  the  lucerne  of  our  fields.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  driUs  about  18  inches  apart,  and  soon  makes  its 
appearance  above  ground,  when  it  requires  inces- 
sant care  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  which  otherwise 
would  soon  choke  so  tender  a  crop.  In  about  two 
months,  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  and  are  then  cut 
down,  but  soon  shoot  up  again,  and  give  two  or 
three  more  crops  in  the  same  year.  Formerly, 
indigo  was  carefully  dried  after  being  cut,  and  even 
fire-heat  was  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
now — at  least  in  India — the  practice  is  abandoned, 
and  it  is  found  in  every  respect  better  to  use 
the  plant  whilst  fresh  and  green.  The  first  pro- 
cess is  to  place  in  a,  shallow  wooden  vat  as  much 
as  will  loosely  cover  the  bottom  of  it ;  water  is  then 
let  in  so  as  to  cover  the  plants  about  three  inches, 
and  heavy  wooden  frames  are  put  on  the  top, 
to  prevent  them  from  floating.  Being  left  in  this 
state  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  fermentation 
is  set  up,  and  much  gas  disengaged,  the  water 
becoming  a  light-green  colour.  The  green  liquor 
is  then  run  oflf  into  the  second  vat,  which  is  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  first,  in  which,  whilst  the 
fermentation  process  is  being  repeated  upon  a  fresh 
supply  in  the  first  vat,  it  is  violently  agitated  by 
being  beaten  with  poles:  this  causes  the  grain, 
as  it  is  called,  to  separate,  and  the  green  matter 
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suspended  in  the  liquor  becomes  blue  and  granular ; 
and  this  change  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  lime-water  from  time  to  time.  When  this 
operation  is  sufficiently  advanced,  the  contents  of 
the  vat  are  allowed  to  settle,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  now  intensely  blue  granular  matter  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  super-natant  liquor  almost 
clear  as  water ;  this  is  then  run  oflf  nearly  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  sediment  is  then  run  into  the 
third  vat,  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  second : 
here  it  awaits  several  other  additions  from  suc- 
cessive operations ;  and  a  sufficient  quantity  being 
accumulated  in  the  third  vat,  it  lis  suffered  to 
subside,  and  when  thoroughly  settled,  the  clear 
liquid  is  drawn  oflf,  and  the  granular  matter  is  then 
removed,  and  filled  into  coarse  bags,  which  are 
hung  up  to  drain.  When  sufficiently  drained,  the 
blue  paste  is  filled  into  very  small  boxes  about 
three  inches  square,  and  set  to  dry  in  the  sun,  which 
soon  renders  it  fit  for  packing. 

This  dye  is,  without  doubt,  the  oldest  in  use ;  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  obtained  a  knowledge  of  its  uses 
from  India,  where  its  employment  has  been  very 
general  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Much  obscurity 
involves  indigo  and  its  early  use,  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  in  its  name ;  for  instance,  the  Tamools 
of  India  call  the  plant  Averie,  and  the  dye  itself 
Nedurn;  in  Sanscrit,  the  plant  is  Visliasliodanie, 
and  the  dye  Ni&  and  NUini,  whence  the  Anil  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  Malays  call  the  dye  Taroom, 
and  the  Arabs,  Neel. 

Commercially  speaking,  indigo  may  be  said  to  be 
the  produce  of  India  and  Central  America,  as  these 
are  the  only  localities  which  supply  the  recognised 
form  of  the  article.  In  India,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
indigo  manufacture,  Bengal  is  the  most  important 
district.  The  total  quantity  received  in  Great 
Britain  in  1861  was  nearly  80,000  cwts. — a  vast 
quantity,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  with  what 
difficulty  it  is  cultivated  and  manufactured.  When 
pure,  indigo  has  a  rich,  dark-blue  colour,  almost 
purple;  it  is  in  small  cubes  or  parts  of  cubes, 
and  its  fracture  shews  a  tendency  to  break  up 
into  square  pieces,  and  indicates  cracks  in  its 
substance,  often  filled  up  with  a  film  of  whitish 
efllorescence,  probably  the  hme  used  in  precipitating 
it.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smeU,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  about  1'50 ;  i£  rubbed  with  any  hard 
substance,  it  gives  a  streak  with  a  bright  coppery 
lustre.  The  varieties  recognised  in  commerce  are — • 
1st,  Bengal,  which,  from  the  care  taken  in  its  pre- 
paration, and  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  made  in 
that  district,  is  the  best ;  and  its  various  gradations 
of  quality,  ten  in  number,  varying  from  9s.  to  5s. 
per  pound,  are  always  kept  distinct.  In  other 
sorts,  they  are  usually  much  mixed.  2d,  Madras 
and  Kurpah  ;  3d,  Oude ;  4th,  Manfila ;  5th,  Java ; 
and  6th,  South  American.  The  last  is  packed  in 
serons  or  cases  of  dried  ox-skin,  and  its  qualities 
are  distinguished  as  follows  :  1st,  I'lores ;  2d, 
Sobres ;  and  3d,  Cortes ;  all  the  others  are  in 
wooden  chests,  containing  about  250  lbs.  each. 

■Pew  materials  are  of  greater  importance  to  the 
dyer  than  indigo,  and  none  require  the  exercise  of 
more  care  and  skill  in  using.  Being  insoluble  in 
water,  it  requires  the  action  of  other  solvents  to 
render  it  capable  of  penetrating  the  fibres  of  the 
materials  to  be  dyed.  The  method  generally 
employed  is  the  following  :  The  indigo  is  broken  into 
small  lumps,  and  these  are  soaked  in  hot  water,  and 
left  for  at  least  48  hours,  in  order  that  the  moisture 
may  soak  through  and  soften  them;  after  which 
they  are  put  into  the  indigo-nfill,  which  is  a  levigat- 
ing machine,  consisting  of  a  vessel  in  which  a  rdler 
is  made  to  work  by  machinery,  so  as  to  rub  down 
the  indigo,  mixed  with  plenty  of  water,  to  a  very 
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fine  paste.  This  is  a  tedious  operation;  therefore,  in 
large  estahUshments,  there  ore  usually  numerous 
mills  in  the  grinding-room.  When  sufficiently  ground, 
the  paste  is  removed  to  the  dyeing- vat,  ■where  to 
one  part  of  indigo  is  added  one  part  of  lime  and 
three-fourths  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  these  are  well 
mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  ml  the  vat,  and  the 
dyer  then  proceeds  to  dye  eithei'  cotton,  linen,  or 
silk  goods.  See  Dyeing.  After  being  dyed,  the 
goods  are  dipped  into  a  bath  of  diluted  sulphuric  or 
hydroohloric  acid,  which  gives  brightness  and  ^purity 
to  the  colour;  they  are  then  finished  by  washing  in 
a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  drying. 

Green  indigo,  called  Lo-kao  by  the  Chinese,  is  a 
substance  resembling  indigo,  which  is  obtained  from 
a  tree  called  Hom-bi;  it  is  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese  artists  as  ajpigment,  and  also  gives  a  beauti- 
ful permanent  green  colour  to  cotton  and  silk  cloths ; 
it  is,  however,  so  costly,  that  it  never  can,  unless 
differently  prepared,  be  used  as  a  dyeing  material. 
The  fact  that  the  Chinese  dye  cotton  cloflis  with  it, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  process  of  pre- 
paring the  lo-kao,  which  is  this  :  A  well-macerated 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  hom-bi  tree  is  largely 
diluted  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  lime ;  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  are  then  dipped  into  the  vat,  and 
taken  out  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  changes 
them  to  a  bright  green;  they  are  then  placed  in 
perfectly  clean  water,  and  agitated  until  the  water 
has  removed  aU  the  free  colouring  matter ;  this 
water  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  small  sediment 
left  is  the  lo-kao..  It  is  the  cotton  cloths  thus  used 
that  are  sold  as  green-dyed  goods.  It  is  said  that 
a  similar  dye  stuff  is  obtained  from  another  tree 
called  Pa-6i,  and  although  this,  as  made  by  the 
natives,  is  much  too  costly  to  use  ini  European 
dyeing,  yet  probably,  i£  better  means  of  obtaining 
it  can  be  pointed  out,  it  may  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Ohemistry  of  Indigo.^-The  plants  which  yield 
indigo  present  no  indication,  when  growing,  that 
they  contain  any  chromogen^  or  matter  capable  of 
yielding  pigment,  nor  is  it  definitely  known  in  what 
form  the  indigo  exists  in  the  vegetable  tissues. 

The  indigo  of  commerce  is  by  no  means  a  homo- 
geneous bodyw  Its  essential  and  most  important 
constituent  is  Indigotin  or  Indigo  Bhm,  but  it  Hke- 
wise  contains  Indigo  Brown,  Indigo  Med,  and  other 
ingredients. 

Indigo  Blue,  or  Indigotin  (OieHjNOa),  is  obtained 
from  commerciai  indigo  by  extracting  the  ingredients 
with  which  it  is  mixed  by  acetic  acid,  alkalies,  and 
boiling  alcohol.  It  occurs  either  as  a  dark-blue 
amor^ous  powder,  or  ia  purple  crystalline  scales, 
with  a  metalho  lustre.  It  is  devoid' of  smell  and 
taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute 
acids,  and  alkalies.  When  carefully  heated,  it  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  Among  the 
products  of  its  destructive  distillation  are  hydro- 
oyanate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  aniline,  &c 
Indigo  blue  dissolves  without  any  evolution  of  gas 
in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution 
of  -aul/pldndigotic  acid,  which  is  extensively  used  for 
dyeing  cloth,  imder  the  name  of  Saxony  Blue.: 

Under  the  action  of  reducing'  agents,  such  as 
alkaline  fluids  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  a 
mixture  of  grape-sugar,  alcohol,  and  strong  soda  lye, 
indigo  blue  becomes  converted  into  Indigo  White 
or  Bediuxd  Indigo,  which  forms  a  yellow  solution 
in  alkaline  fluids,  but  which,  on  free  exposure  to 
the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  reconverted  into 
indigo  blue.  Indeed,  this  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  the  latter  in  a  state  of  purity  from 
connneroial  indigo,  of  which  it  should  form  about 
50  per  cent. 

lidigo  blue  occurs  in  small  quantity  in  the  nrme 


of  man,  the  horse,  and  the  cow,  and  occasionally  in 
the  mUt  of  the  cow,  when  these  fluids  have  been 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air;  but 
Schunck  obtained  it  from  the  urine  in  so  many  cases 
(in  the  urine  of  39  persons  out  of  40),  that  Indican 
(or  the  chromogen  yielding  indigo  blue)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  urinary  constituent.  See  M. 
Schunok's  paper  in  The  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Phiihaopliicat  Society  of  Manchester,  1857,  vol.  xiv,, 
or  Day's  Chemistry  in  its  Belations  to  Physiology  and 
Medidne,  1860,  pp.  310—312. 

Indigo  White  or  Reduced  Indigo,  in  a  state  of 
purity,  occurs  in  white  flakes,  which  are  devoid  of 
taste  or  smeU,  are  perfectiy  neutral,  and  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  aUcaline  solutions.  Its  composition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CuHsNOj,,  and  as  it  only 
differs  from  indigo  blue,  CieHjNOj,  in  containing 
one  more  equivalent  of  H,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  hydride  of  the  latter.  If  yarn  or  woven  goods 
be  immersed  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  tliis  sub- 
stance tin  they  are  thoroughly  saturated,  and  are 
then  exposed  to  the  air,  indigo  blue  is  formed 
within  the  fibres  of  the  tissue.  The  blue  dye  thus 
obtained  is  very  intense  and  permanent.  From  its 
property  of  becoming  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
indigo  white  is  a  sensitive  test  for  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen. 

Many  compovmds  of  great  chemical  interest  have 
been  derived  from  indigo  blue.  It  was  from 
indigo  that  aniline  (now  so  largely  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  pigments  taiown  as  mauve  and 
magenta)  was  first  obtained. 

INDO- GERMANIC      LANGUAGES.        See 

AbYAN  LiNGtrAQES. 

INDO'RE,  a  Mahratta  principality  of  Hindustan, 
consists  of  several  detached  tracts,  some  of  them 
lying  very  remote  from  each  oiiier.  With  an 
aggregate  area  of  8318  square  miles,  and  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  about  800,000,  the  territory,  as  a 
whole,  is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  also  by  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  their 
loftiest  point  within  its  limits  being  2500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  revenue  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling;  and  the  armed  force  amounts  to  about 
20,000  men.  Besides  the  capital,  the  chief  towns 
are  Eamp<ira,  Mehadpore,  Dhi,  Pitlaud,  Mundlaisir, 
BhanpHra,  and  Mhow.  I.  is  peculiarly  the  country 
of  the  Bheels,  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.  The  country, 
including  all  between  its  extremes,  stretches  in 
N,  lat.  from  21°  18',  to  24°  46',  and,  in  E.  long,  from 
74°  39'  to  76°  26'.  The  climate  is  sultry,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  60°  to  90°  E.  in  the  shade. 

INDORB,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  22°  42'  N.,  and  long. 
75°  50'  E.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kuthi.  It 
stands  abOut  2000  feet'above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  testitnated  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants. 
This  place,  mean  and  insignificant  enough  in  itseK, 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  in  connection  with 
the  grand  revolt  of  1857.  Though  HoIkar,the  rajah, 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  gdveminent,  yet  his 
troops  mutinied  on  1st  July,  holding  their  prince  as 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  butchering  many 
Europeans,  men,  women,  aild  children,  in  cold  blood. 
I.  is  of  Iriodem  erection,  having  been  founded  in 
1767  ;  and  its  original  namesake,  now  Jemnah,  stUl 
exists  on  the  bpposite  bank  of  the  river. 

INDO'RSED,  ENDORSED,  or  AJDDORSED, 
terms  applied  in  Heraldry  to  two  animals  placed 
back  to  back.  Two  keys,  two  wings,  kc,  may  also 
be  indorsed,  and  a  pelican  is  always  drawn  with 
his  wings  indorsed. 
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INDO'BSEMBNT,  the  term  generally  used  to 
denote  the  writing  of  the  name  of  the  holder  on 
the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  on 
transferring  or  assigning  it  to  another.  Signing  the 
name  'A.  B.'  alone  is  a  blank  indorsement ;  and  if 
the  transferee  is  named,  it  is  a  special  indorse- 
ment. The  usual  form  is,  '  Pay  C.  D.  or  order. 
(Signed)  A.  B.'  In  Scotland,  it  is,  '  Pay  the  con- 
tents to  C.  D.  or  order.  (Signed)  A.  B.'  When 
personal  liability  is  to  be  avoided,  the  words  '  with- 
out recourse '  are  added.  The  word  indorsement 
is  also  frequently  used  in  English  law,  to  denote 
any  matters  written  or  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
writs  or  deeds,  as  indorsements  on  declarations,  on 
writs  of  summons,  &c. 

I'NDBA  (from  the  Sanscrit  id,  which  probably 
meant '  to  see,  to  discover,'  hence  literally,  '  he  who 
sees  or  discovers,'  scil.,  the  doings  of  the  world)  is 
the  name  of  one  of  those  Hindu  deities  that  were 
worshipped  more  especially  in  the  Vedic  period  of 
the  Hindu  religion,  but  enjoyed  a  great  legendary 
popularity  also  in  the  Epic  and  PurSlnic  periods. 
See  India,  sect.  Religion,  In  that  class  of  R'ig-Veda 
hymns  which  there  is  reason  to  look  upon  as  the 
oldest  portion  of  Vedic  poetry,  the  character  of  I.  is 
that  of  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  bright  firmament,  and 
his  principal  feat  is  that  of  conquering  the  demon 
Vr'itra,  a  symbolical  personification  of  the  cloud 
which  obstructs  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  and  with- 
holds the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his 
battles  with  Vr'itra,  he  is  therefore  described  as 
'  opening  the  receptacles  of  the  waters,'  as  '  cleaving 
the  cloud'  with  his  ' far- whirling  thunderbolt,'  as 
'  casting  the  waters  down  to  earth,'  and  '  restoring 
the  sun  to  the  sky.'  He  is,  in  consequence,  'the 
upholder  of  heaven,  earth,  and  firmament,'  and  the 
god  'who  has  engendered  the  sun  and  the  dawn.' 
And  since  the  atmospherical  phenomena  personified 
in  this  conception  are  ever  and  ever  recurring,  he 
is  'imdecaying'  and  'ever  youthful.'  All  the 
wonderful  deeds  of  I.,  however,  are  performed  by 
him  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  good,  which  in  the 
language  of  the  Veda  means  the  pious  men  who 
worship  him  in  their  songs,  and  invigorate  hkn  with 
the  offerings  of  the  juice  of  the  Soma  plant.  See 
India,  sect.  Mdigion.  He  is  therefore  the  '  lord  of 
the  virtuoiis,'  and  the  '  discomfiter  of  those  who 
neglect  religious  rites.'  Many  other  epithets,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enumerate,  illustrate  the  same 
conception.  It  is  on  account  of  the  paramount  influ- 
ence which  the  deeds  of  I.  exercise  on  the  ihaterial 
happiness  of  man,  that  this  deity  occupies  a  foremost 
rank  in  the  Vedic  worship,  and  that  a  greater  number 
of  invocations  are  addressed  to  him  than  to  any 
other  of  the  gods.  But  to  understand  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  mythical  character,  andhisiutimate 
degradation  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  Hindu 
pantheon  of  a  later  period,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  however  much  the  Vedic  poets  call 
I.  the  protector  of.  the  pious  and  virtuous,  he  is  in 
their  songs  essentially  a  warlike  god,  and  gradu- 
ally endowed  by  imagination,  not  only  with  the 
qualities  of  a  mighty,  but  also  of  a  self-willed  king. 
The  legends  which  represent  him  in  this  Hght 
seem,  it  is  true,  to  belong  to  a  later  class  of  the 
R'ig-Veda  hymns,  but  they  shew  that  the  original 
conception  of  I.  excluded  from  his  nature  those 
ethical  considerations  which  in  time  changed  the 
pantheon  of  elementary  gods  into  one  of  a  different 
stamp.  Whether  the  idea  of  an  incarnation  of  the 
deity,  which,  at  the  Epic  and  Puranic  periods,  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Vishnu,  did 
not  exercise  its  influence  as  early  as  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  Vedic  hymns  in  honour  of  I.,  may 
at  least  be  matter  of  doubt.  He  is,  for  instance, 
frequently  invoked  as  the  destroyer  of  cities — of 


seven,  of  ninety-nine,  even  of  a  bundled  cities — and 
he  is  not  only  repeatedly  called  the  slayer  of  tho 
hostile  tribes  which  surrounded  the  Aryan  Hindus, 
but  some  of  the  chiefs  slain  by  him  are  enumerated 
by  name.  The  commentators,  of  course,  turn  those 
'robbers'  and  their  '  chiefs '  into  demons,  and  their 
cities  into  celestial  abodes ;  but  as  it  is  improbable 
that  all  these  names  should  be  nothing  but  per- 
sonifications of  clouds  destroyed  by  the  thunder- 
bolt of  L,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  whether 
events  in  the  early  history  of  India  may  not  have 
been  associated  with  the  deeds  of  I.  himself,  in  like" 
manner  as,  at  the  Epic  period,  mortal  heroes  were 
looked  upon  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  and  mortal 
deeds  transformed  into  exploits  of  this  god. 

The  purely  kingly  character  of  I.  assumes  its 
typical  shape  in  the  Aitareya-Brdhmana,  where  his 
installation  as  lord  of  the  inferior  gods  is  described 
with  much  mystical  detail ;  and  from  that  time  he 
continues  to  be  the  supreme  lord  of  the  minor  gods, 
and  the  type  of  a  mortal  king.  During  the  Epic 
and  PurAnic  periods,  where  ethical  conceptions  of  the 
divine  powers  prevail  over  ideas  based  on  elementary 
impressions,  I.  ceases  to  enjoy  the  worship  he  had 
acquired  at  the  Vedic  time,  and  his  existence  is 
chiefly  upheld  by  the  poets,  who,  in  their  turn,  how- 
ever, work  it  out  in  the  most  fantastical  detaU. 
Of  the  eight  guardians  of  the  world,  he  is  then  the 
one  who  presides  over  the  east,  and  he  is  still  the 
god  who  sends  rain  and  wields  the  thunderbolt ; 
but  poetry  is  more  engrossed  by  the  beauty  of  his 
paradise,  Swarga,  the  happy  abode  of  the  inferior 

fods,  and  of  those  pious  men  who  attain  it  after 
eath  in  consequence  of  having,  during  life,  properly 
discharged  their  religious  duties ;  by  the  charms  of 
his  heavenly  nymphs,  the  Apsarasas,  who  now  and 
then  descend  to  eai-th,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
austere  penitents ;  by  the  musical  performances  of 
his  choristers,  the  Oandharvas ;  by  the  splendour 
of  his  capital,  Amardvati;  by  the  fabulous  beaiity 
of  his  garden,  Nandana,  &c.  A  remarkable  trait 
in  this  legendary  life  of  I.  is  the  series  of  his 
conflicts  with  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
which  end,  however,  in  his  becoming  reconciled 
with  the  more  important  god.  As  the  god  who  is 
emphatically  called  the  god  of  the  hundred  sacri- 
fices (S'atakratu),  I.  is  jealous  of  every  mortal  who 
may  have  the  presumption  of  aiming  at  the  perfor- 
mance of  that  number  of  sacrifices,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  intention  woidd  raise  the 
sacrificer  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  which  he  occupies. 
He  is  therefore  ever  at  hand  to  disturb  sacrificial 
acts  which  may  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  having 
his  power  shared  by  another  Indra.  According 
to  the  Purslnas,  the  reign  of  this  god  I.,  who  is 
frequently  also  called  S'ahra,  or  the  mighty,  does 
not  last  longer  than  the  first  Manwantara,  or  mun- 
dane epoch.  After  each  successive  destruction  of  the 
world,  a  new  I.  was  created,  together  with  other 
gods,  saints,  and  mortal  beings.  Thus,  the  I.  of  the 
second  Manwantara  is  Vipas'cAit;  of  the  third, 
Suffdnti;  of  the  fourth,  S'im;  of  the  fifth,  VibUu; 
of  the  sixth,  Manojava;  and  the  I.  of  the  present 
age  is  Purandara.  When  represented  in  works  of 
art,  I.  is  generally  seen  riding  on  his  elephant; 
and  where  he  is  painted,  he  is  covered  with  eyes. 

INDRANI',  a  name  of  the  wife  of  the  Hindu 
god  Indra  (q.  v.). 

INDRB,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed 
out  of  the  western  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Bern,  lies  immediately  south  of  the  department  of 
Loir-et-Cher.  Area,  2679  square  miles ;  of  which 
1550  are  in  tillage,  and  321  in  pasture.  Pop.  270,054. 
The  department  is  well  watered,  the  chief  rivers 
being  the  Indre,  the  Creuse,  and  its  tributary  the 
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Anglin.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  flat,  and 
the  laud  is  geuferalljr  fertile,  producing  large  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  two  principal  resources 
of  the  department,  however,  are  its  vineyards 
and  its  jSocks.  The  climate,  except  in  the  district. 
of  La  Brenne,  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hosiery, 
scythes,  paper,  and  jioroelain.  Iron  mines  are 
worked.  The  department  is  divided  into  four 
arrondissements — ChSlteauioux,  Le  Blanc,  IssoudUn, 
and  La  Chfltre.  ■  The  capital  is  Chilteauroux. 

INDEB,  a  river'  of  Francte,  rises  on  the  northern 
Isorder  of  the  department  of  Creuse,  flows  north- , 
west  through  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Indre- 
et-Loire,  and  joins  the  Loire  17  miles  below  Tours, . 
after  a  course  of  136  miles,  for  the  last  40  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  an  inland  department  of 
France,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  province  of 
Touraine,  lies  north-west  of  ,  the  department  of 
Indre.  Area,  2340  square  miles,  of  which  inore  than 
oiie-half  is  arable;  pop.  323,572.  The  department 
is  watered  by  the  Loire,  the  chief  'river,  and  by  its 
tributaries,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  ajid  the  Vienne, 
all  of  them  navigable.  The  Loire,  to  prevent  inun- 
dations, which  otherwise  would  be  frequent  and 
disastrous,  is  banked  in  by  dykes  throughout  its 
course  in  this  department.  See  LoiKE.  In  the 
south,  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  either  waste  or 
wooded,  but  in  the  other  districts  it  is  undulating 
or  flat,  and  very  fertile.  Of  the  products;  which 
include  an  abundant  yield  of  the  ordinary  bread- 
.stuifs,  wine,  of  which  about  14,000,000  gallons  are 
made  in  ordinary  years,  is  one  of  the  most'  itiportant. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  bar-iron,  powder,  files, 
woollen  cloth,  silk,  and  leather.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissements  of  Tours, 
Chinon,  and  Loches  ;  capital,  Tours. 

INDTJ'CI.i3E'  LEGA'LES,  in  Scotch  Law,  means 
the  number  of  days  which  a  defender  has,  to  answer 
a  summons.  The  term  is  not  used  in  England,  the 
phrase  being  '  so  many  days  to  answer,  to  plead,  &c.' 

INDTT'CTION  of  clergyman,  a  term  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  denote  the  investing  or  giving 
possession  of  a  benefice  to  a  clergyman.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  this ,  is  done  by  a  mandate  from 
the  bishop  to  the  archdeacon  or  corresponding 
official  to  make  the  induction.  The  inductor  takes 
the  clergyman  by  the  hand,  and  lays  it  on  the  ring- 
key  or  latch  of  the  church-door,  then  opens  the 
door,  and  puts  him  into  the  church,  and  generally 
the.  church  bell  is  tolled,  to  give  notice  to  the 
parishioners.  .•  In  Scotland,  the  presbytery  induct 
the  minister. , 

INDUCTION,  the  name  for  one  of  the  great 
processes  of  scientific  discovery  and  proof.  It  has 
been  seen  under  Gbneraiisation,  that  when  we 
rise  from  particular  facts  to  generalities,  the  result 
may  take  one  of  two  forms — a  general  notion,  or  a 
general  proposition :  'circle'  is  a  notion;  'the  circle 
is  the  line  that  encloses  the  largest  space,'  is  a  pro- 
position. The  mode  of  arriving,  at  such  general 
affirmations,  truths^  or  lawSi  is  what  is  called 
induction.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  term  is  '  the 
operation;  of  discovering  ani^proming  general  ..propo- 
sitions ; '  while  deduction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
method  of  applying  general 'propositions  once  dis- 
covered to  particular  cases,  considered  to  be  included 
within  their  scope,  By  induction  we  establish  the 
law .  tha,t  heat  expands  bodies ;  by  deduction  we 
apply  it  to  ex,plain  why  a  clock  is  slower  in  summer 
than  in  winter,  owing. to  the  changes  of  the, length 
of  the  pendulum. 

Induction  is  the  only  process  of  real  inference — 
in  other  words,  by  it  we  proceed  from  the  known  to 
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the  unknown ;  or  from  a  limited  range  of  facts,  we 
affirm  what  will  hold  in  an  unlimited  range.  AU 
things  that  we  do  not  know  by  actual  trial  or  ocular 
demonstration,  we  know '  by  an  inductive  opera- 
tion. Deduction  is  not  real  inference  in  this  sense, 
since  the  general  proposition  already  covers  the 
case  that  we  apply  it  to ;  in  a  proper  deduction, 
the  conclusion  is  more  limited  than  the  premises. 
By  the  inductive  method,  we  obtain  a  conclusion 
much  larger  than  the  premises ;  we  adventure  into 
the  sphere  of  the  unknown,  and  pronoimce  upon 
what  we  have  not  yet  seen.  -  This  operation  neces- 
sarily implies  a  certain  hazard;  and  it  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  there  are  precautions  requisite 
in  working  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
making  of  bad  inductions  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now 
considered  a  part  of  logic  to  lay  down  the  rules  for 
the  right  performance  of  this  great  operation. 

A  preliminary  question  arises — How  can  we  ever 
be  entitled  to  dogpiatise  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 
actual  experience';"  to  conclude,  for  instance,  that 
five  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is 
beat  enough  to  make  water  boil  ?  The  answer  to  this 
q\iestion  supplies  us  with  what  is  called  the  ground 
of  induction,  which  is  the  fact,  now  established  by 
the  experience  of  centuries,  tliat  nature  is  ^uniform. 
What  has  happened  once,  will  happen  again,  pro- 
vided the  same  circumstances  and  situation  of 
things  are  exEkctly  repeated.  At  a  former  period  of 
the  world's  history,  there  might  have  been  doubts 
on  this  matter,  and,  opinions  were  actually  held  that  - 
implied  a  want  of  perfect  uniformity,  but  now  those 
doubts  are  dispeUed;  except,  perhaps,  vrith  reference 
to  a  single  question — viz.,  the  freedom  6f  the  will 
(see  Fkbe  Will).  Accordingly,  the  problem  to  be 
solved  is  to  ascertain  what  is  the  order  of  nature 
in  the  instances  accessible  to  our  observation.  ' 

The  uniformity  of  nature  is  a,  compound  of  many 
separate  imiformities.  In.  other  words,  there  are 
different  departments  or  classes  of  phenomena,  each 
deterpiined  by  separate  laws.  Thus,  we  have  mathe- 
matical, physical,  chemical,  physiological  laws,  the 
statement  of  which  severally  constitutes  the  subject- 
matter  of  each  of  these  sciences.  Now,  a  distinc- 
tion is  observable,  which  is  of  some  importance 
as  regards  the  method  of  inductive  investigation. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  thus  conjoined  under  uniform 
principles  are  properties  simultaneously  existing,  as 
the  properties  of  mathematical  figures ;  others  are 
successions,  and  affirm  order  in  time,  the  most 
important  of  all  which  is  that  peculiar  succession 
denominated,  cause  and  efiect.  See  Ca'ctse.  The 
problem  of  inductive 'inquiry  is  in  a  great  measure 
occupied  with  this  one  department,  sSthough  there 
are  also  ind,uctions  respecting  contemporaneous  or 
conjoined,  properties.  Natural  history  is  in  part 
made  up  of ,  fiffirmations  of  simultaneous  properties, 
as,  for  example,  the,  anatomical  structure  of  animals, 
and  in  part  of  affirmations  of  cause  and  effect,  as  in 
all  the  operations  that  sustain  life,  and  determine 
reproduction,  growth,  and  death. 

Respecting  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  implied 
under  Causation,  the  principle  of  nature's  uniformity 
is  embodied  in  one  great  and  comprehensive  .state- 
ment, called  the  law ,  of ,  causation  ;  the  import  of 
which  is,  that  whatever  begins  to  exist  is  uniformly 
preceded  by  something  else,  to  which  it  invariably 
succeeds.  Events  do  not  arise  of  themselves,  or  out 
of  nothing ;  and  although  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
Plurality  of  Causes,  everything  that  arises  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  other  thing  as  a  cause,  and  always 
follows  when  that  cause  occurs  ;  there  being  sup-' 
posed  no  counteracting  agency.  The  aim.  of  the 
scientific  inquirer,  then,  is  to  single  out  from  the 
mass  of  circumstances  that  have  accompanied  and 
preceded  any  event,  some  one  or  more  that  invariably 
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precede  the  ocourrenoe  of  that  event,  which  being 
found,  are  thenceforth  known  as  its  cause.  This 
has  to  be  accomplished  by  a  process  technically 
called  elimination,  by  which  is  imderstood  a  series 
of  operations  intended  to  separate  everything  that 
is  indifferent  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon, 
until  we  arrive  at  some  one  thing  or  more  that 
cannot  be  removed  without  making  the  effect  to 
cease. 

Mr  John  Stuart  MiU,  in  his  Logic,  has  illustrated 
in  detail  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  making  sure 
that  we  have  singled  out  the  true  causative  circum- 
stance from  among  the  many  that  may  precede  a 
given  effect.  They  resolve  themselves  mainly  into 
two.  '  One  is,  by  comparing  together  different 
instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs.  The 
other  is,  by  comparing  instances  in  which  the  pheno- 
menon does  occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects 
similar  in  which  it  does  not.  These  two  methods 
may  be  respectively  denominated  the  Method  of 
Agreement,  and  the  Method  of  Difference.' 

The  Method  of  Agreement  supposes  that  we  make 
it  a  study  to  vary  Ae  drcumstwnces  under  which 
the  supposed  phenomenon  is  produced.  Either 
by  observation  of  cases  presented  in  nature,  or 
by  artificially  contriving  new  cases,  in  other  words, 
by  experiment,  we  do  our  utmost  to  obtain  the 
effect  in  a  great  many  different  connections, 
whereby  we  ascertain  what  things  are  indifferent 
to  it.-  Whatever  circiuustance  can  be  excluded, 
the  phenomenon  still  happening,  or  can  be  absent 
notwithstanding  its  presence,  is  not  connected  with 
it  in  the  way  of  causation.  The  accidental  or  indif- 
ferent circumstances  being  thus  eliminated,  if  only 
one  remains,  that  is  the  cause ;  if  the  elimination 
does  not  go  so  far,  but  leaves  three  or  four  circum- 
stances or  agents,  we  can  only  say  that  the  cause  is 
among  them.  Mr  MUl  enunciates  the  Method  of 
Agreement  in  a  formal  canon,  or  rule  of  induction, 
to  the  following  effect :  If  two  or  more  instances  of 
the  phenomenon  under  investigation  have  only  one 
circumstance  in  common,  the  circumstance  in  wliich 
alone  all  the  instances  agree  is  the  cause  (or  effect) 
of  the  given  phenomenon. 

If  we  could  always  obtain  the  requisite  variety  of 
circumstances  for  the  exclusion  of  all  indifferent 
adjuncts,  this  method  would  fuUy  answer  the  ends 
of  inductive  inquiry.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be 
had,  and  even  when  practicable,  the  operation  is  often 
very  laborious.  When  the  other  method  (Difference) 
can  be  applied,  the  desired  end  is  reached  by  a 
shorter  route.  If,  instead  of  excluding  the  indifferent 
agencies  one  by  one,  we  can  contrive  an  experiment, 
or  make  an  observation,  that  excludes  one  agency 
or  circumstance,  followed  by  the  cessation  of  the 
effect,  we  conclude  at  once  that  what  has  thus  been 
left  out  is  the  cause,  or  an  essential  condition  or 
part  of  the  cause.  Whenever  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  light  upon  two  instances  suited  to  this  method, 
we  establish  causation  at  once  and  beyond  all 
question.  The  experimentum  crucis  of  Bacon  was 
something  of  this  nature ;  only  it  supposed  that  a 
question  lay  between  two  alternative  or  competing 
agencies,  which  an  experiment  had  been  hit  upon 
for  deciding;  such  an  experiment  behoved  to  be 
one  of  Difference.  This  method  is  embodied  in  the 
following  canon :  If  an  instance  m  which  the  pheno- 
menon under  investigatipn  occurs,  and  an  instance 
in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every  circumstance, 
except  one,  in  common,  tJiat  one  occurring  only  in  the 
former,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the  two 
instances  differ  is  the  effect,  or  cause,  or  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cause,  of  the  pJicnoTnenon. 

These  are  the  two  leading  methods,  but  there  are 
certain  cases  met  by  a  procedure  somewhat  different. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  phenomenon  made  up  of  causes 
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partly  known  and  partly  unknown.  It  is  then 
possiible  to  subduct  the  effects  due  to  the  known 
causes,  and  what  remains  will  be  attributed  to  the 
remaining  agencies.  This  is  expressed  by  Mr  MiU 
in  the  f (Sowing  rule  or  canon:  .Subduct  from  any 
phenomenon  such  part  as  is  hnovm  ly  previous 
induction  to  be  the  effect  of -certain  antecedents,  and 
the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the 
remaining  antecedents.  The  more  our  knowledge  is 
extended,  the  more  able  are  we  to  proceed  upon 
this  method,  termed  the  Method  of  Residues.  '  It 
is  by  this  process,  in  fact,'  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
'that  science  in  its  present  advanced  state  is  chiefly 
promoted.' 

There  remains  a  class  of  laws  wherein  the  appli- 
cation of  any  of  those  three  methods  is  rendered 
impracticable,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  agency 
in  their  case  is  irremovable  and  indestructible,  so 
that  we  cannot  obtain  any  cases  where  it  is  entirely 
absent.  Such  an  agent  is  heat,  which  can  never  be 
entirely  separated  from  any  body,  so  as  to  ascertain, 
by  comparing  cases  of  its  presence  with  those  of 
its  absence,  what  effects  are  due  to  it.  So  we  can 
never  get  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion. The  difficulty  hence  arising  is  surmounted  by 
observing  the  variations  of  degree  of  the  cause,  and 
whether  there  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
degree  of  the  effect.  Thus,  we  infer  that  heat  is  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  bodies,  and  that  its  total 
absence  would  lead  to  their  maximum  condensation 
and  consoKdation,  by  watching  the  effects  of  any 
additions  or  subtractions  of  a  body's  temperature. 
Solids,  liquids,  and  gases  (with  certain  limited  and 
special  exceptions)  are  found  expanding  steadily  as 
they  are  heated,  and  contracting  as  they  are  cooled  4 
and  this  is  to  us  a  sufficient  justification  for  con» 
sidering  that  the  law  in  question  holds  good.  This 
process  is  termed  by  Mr  MiU  the  Method  of  Con- 
comitant Variations,  and  is  expressed  by  him  in 
the  following  terms  :  Whaieoer  phenomenon  varies  in 
any  manner  whenever  another  plienomenon  varies  in 
some  particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect 
of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  through 
some  fact  of  causation. 

There  are  many  problems  growing  out  of  the 
applications  of  induction  to  the  great  variety  of 
natural  phenomena,  the  main  principles  being  never- 
theless the  same.  An  important  extension  of  the 
means  of  scientific  discovery  and  proof  arises  after 
a  certain  number  of  general  laws  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  when  phenomena  can  be  shewn  to  be 
results  of  the  operation  of  one  or  more  of  such  laws. 
Thus,  the  great  induction  of  universal  gravity  was 
applied  deductively  to  explain  a  great  many  facts 
besides  those  that  enabled  the  induction  to  be  made. 
Not  merely  the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the 
sun,  and  the  satellites  about  the  planets,  but  the 
remote  and  previously  unexplained  phenomena  of 
the  tides,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  &c.,  were 
found  to  be  inferences  from  the  general  principle. 
This  mode  of  determining  causes  is  called  the 
Deductive  Method.  When  several  agents  unite  in 
a  compound  effect,  there  is  required  a  process  of 
calculation  to  find  from  the  effects  of  the  causes 
acting  separately  the  combined  effect  due  to  their 
concurrent  action,  as  when  the  path  of  a  projectile 
is  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  projectile 
force.  It  is  the  deductive  stage  of  science  that 
enables  mathematical  calculation  to  be  brought  into 
play  with  such  remarkable  success  as  is  seen  in 
astronomy,  meohamcs,  &e.    See  Detuotion. 

The  circumstance  that  phenomena  may  result 
from  a  concurrence  of  causes,  leads  to  the  distinction 
between  ultimate  laws  and  derivative  or  subordinate 
laws.  Thus,  gravity  is  an  ultimate  law ;  the  move- 
ment of  the  planets  in  ellipses  is  but  a  subordinate 
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law.  These  inferior  laws  may  be  perfectly  true 
within  their  own  limits,  but  not  necessarily  beyond 
certain  limits,  of  time,  place,  and  oiroumstanoe. 
A  different  adjustment  of  the  two  forces  that 
determine  a  planet's  motion,  would  cause  a  cir- 
cular or  a  parabolic  orbit ;  and  therefore  it ,  is, 
that  when  phenomena  result  from  a  combination  of 
ultimate  laws  acting  under  a  certain  arrangement, 
they  are  not  to  be  generalised  beyond  the  sphere 
where  that  arrangement  holds.  These  inferior  laws 
are  sometimes  mere  inductions  that  have  not  been 
resolved  into  their  constituent  laws,  and  then  they 
go  under  the  name  of  '  Empirical  Laws.'  Thus,  in 
the  hands  of  Eepler,  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planets 
was  only  an  em^mcal  generaUsation,  ascertained  by 
the  Method  of  Agreement ;  Newton  converted  it 
into  a  derivative  law,  when  he  shewed  that  ,it 
resulted  from  the  more  general  laws  of  gravity, 
&c  The  earlier  stages  of  induction  present  us  witii 
many  of  those  empirical  laws;  in  some  subjects — 
as  physiology,  medicine,  &c. — the  greater  number  of 
inductions  are  of  this  character.  The  cure  of 
disease  is  especially  an  example  of  this  :  hardly  any 
medicine  can  have  its  efficacy  traced  to  ultimate 
laws  of  the  human  system.  Hence  the  uncertainty 
attending  the  application  of  remedies  to  new  cases, 
and  also  the,  want  of  success  that  often  attends 
them  in  circumstances  where  we  think  they  ought 
to  succeed. 

Induction  applies  to  other  laws  than  those  of 
causation — namely,  to  uniformities  of  co-existence. 
Eor  the  illustration  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  induction,  see  Mill's  Logic,  book  iv. 

INDUCTIOIir  OF  BLBCTEIC  OtTKKENTS. 
The  discovery  of  the  power  of  dectrio  currents  to 
induce  currents  in  neighbouring  conducting  circuits 
is  due  to  Earaday.  His  researches  on  the  subject, 
named  by  him  voUa-ekctt'ic  induction,  were  pub' 
lished  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1831 — 
1832).  Henry  (1832)  observed  that  when  contact  was 
broken  in  a  long  galvanic  circuit  a  bright  spark 
occurred,  which  did  not  occur  when  the  circuit  was 
short.  This  was  shewn  by  Earaday  (1834)  to  be 
due  to  the  extra  current  induced  by  the  various 
parts  of  the  circuit  in  each  other.  Bachhoffner 
and  Sturgeon  (1837)  shewed  the  superior  action,  in 
induction  apparatus,  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  to 
that  of  a  solid  bar  of  iron.  Henry  (1841)  studied 
the  inductive  action  of  induced  currents  of  different 
orders.  De  la  Rive  designed,  in  1843,  an  electro- 
chemical condenser,  consisting  of  a  primary  coU, 
which,  by  means  of  the  extra  current,  could  enable 
a  single  galvanic  cell  to  decompose  water.  The 
same  decomposition,  however,  had  been  effected  by 
Wright  in  1840.  Ruhmkorff  constructed  (1850  or 
1851)  the  first  so-caHed  inchiction  coil,  the  excellence 
of  which  was  chiefly  attained  by  the  proper  insu- 
lation of  the  secondMy  coil.  Eizeau  (1853)  increased 
immensely  the  power  of  the  coil,  by  providing  it 
with  a  condenser.  Of  late  years,  coils- Of  great  power 
have  been  constructed,  rivalling,  if  not  exceeding, 
the  most  powerful  electric  machines  in  length  and 
power  of  spark. 

The  fundcmmtal  law  of  current  induction  may  be 
thus  dhewn.  Two  long  copper  wires,  pp  (%.  1) 
and  68,  are  fixed  so  as  to  be  parallel  and  close  to 
eadi  other.  The  extremities  of  the  one,  pp,  are  in 
connection  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  E, 
and  those  of  the  other,  ss,  with  the  binding-screws 
of  a  galvanometer,  G.  The  instant  the  circuit  of 
the  batteiy  is  completed,  and  the  current  sent 
along  pp,  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
induced  in  the  wire  ss,  which-  is  shewn  by  the 
deflection  taf  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  This 
mduced  current  is  only  momentary,  for  though 
the  current  continues  to  circulate  in  pp,  the  needle 


soon  falls  back  to  its  original  position  of  rest,  and 
the  wire  as  gives  free  passage  to  other  currents,  and 
appears  to  be  in  no  way  affected.     If,  now,  when 


the  needle  is  at  rest,  the  battery  circuit  be  broken, 
and  the  current  in  pp  stopped,  another  momentary 
current  is  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  needle; 
but  in  this  case  in  the  same  direction  as  the  iududng 
current.  The  inducing  wire  and  current  are  called 
primary,  and  are  so  distiugudshed  from  the  induced 
wire  and  current,  which  are  termed  secondary.  The 
passive  condition  of  the  wire -while  thus  imder 
induction  has  been  described  by  Earaday  as  electro- 
tonic.  An  electric  throb,  so  to  speak,  marks  the 
setting  in  of  this  state,  <and  another  its  vanishing ; 
the  former  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  inducing  current,  and  the  latter  in  the  same 
direction.  If  the  primary  wire,  j^p,  Ta&  movable,  so 
that  it  can  be  suddenly  broughit  near  to,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  secondary,  ss,  while  the  battery 
current  passes  steadily,  currents  are  induced  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  approach  of  the  wire  being 
marked  by  an  inverse  current,  and  its  withdraw^ 
by  a  direct  one.  As  long,  however,  as  the  priimaiy 
wire  remains  in  any  cue  position,  all  evidence  of 
electricity  in  the  secondary  wire  disappears ;  but  if 
in  this  position  the  strength  of  the  primary  current 
should  be  increased  or  diminished,  momentary 
currents  in  the  secondary  wire  would  again  mark 
the  changes  in  the  primary,  the  increase  causing  an 
inverse,  and  the  decrease  a  direct  current.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  a  cm-rent  which  begins,  a  current 
whMi  approaches,  or  a  current  which  mcreasea  in 
strength,  inchices  an  im>erse  nwrnentary  current  m  a 
neighbouring  conducting  circuit,  and  that  a  current 
whicli  stops,  a  current  which  retires,  or  a  current 
which. decreases  in  strength,  mduees  a  direct  momen- 
tary current  in  a  neighbouring  circuit.  Eor  inverse, 
the  word  negative,  and  for  du-eot,  the  word  po^tive, 
are  frequently  employed  in  reference  to  induced 
currents. 

In  experiments  like  the  above,  it  is  much  more 
(ionvenient  to  wind  iihe  primary  and  secondary 
wires  side  by  side 
round  a  bobbin, 
so  as  to  form  a 
coU,  as  in  fig,  2. 
The  wires  are 
insulated  from 
each  other  by  a 
covering  of  wool 
or  sUk.  Not  only 
does  such  a  dis- 
position admit  of 
very  long  wires 
being  used,  but  it 
also  disposes  the 
wires  employed  to 


Fig.  2. 


^ 


for  each  single  turn  of  the  primary  wire  acts  not 
only  on  the  corresponding  turn  of  the  secondary 
wire,  but  on  all  the  turns  near  it.  The  inductive 
effect  of  such  a  coil  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  would  be .  obtained  by  the  same  extent  of 
wires  running  side  by  side  in  a  straigit  or  crooked 
line.    It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  two  wires 
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be  -wound  round  together,  eacli  may  be  wound  on 
a  separate  bobbin,  and  tbe  one  placed  inside  the 
other,  as   in   fig.    3.      The  prinaary  coil,  P,  here 


Kg.  3. 

represented,  is  made  of  wire  ^ih.  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  covered  with  wool;  and  the  secondary 
coil,  S,  of  silk-covered  wire,  about  -^Vth  of  an 
inch,  and  much  longer  than  the  primary  wire. 
With  two  such  coils,  the  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles  of'  induction  can  be  conveniently 
given.  If  the  primary  coil  be  placed  inthe  circuit 
of  a  galvanic  cell,  by  two  loose  and  flexible 
wires,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  easy  motion,  and'  if  the 
terminal  binding- screws  of  the  secondary  coil  be 
placed  in  connection  with  a  galvanometer,  when  P 
is  inserted  into  S,  a  momentary  inverse  current  is 
indicated,  and  when  it  is  removed,  a  momentary 
direct  one  ;  or  if,  when  P  remains  in  S,  the  strength 
of  the  primary  current  be  altered,  the  needle 
announces  the  induction  of  currents  according  to 

■  the  principles  stated  above.  In  order,  however,  to 
obtain  the  greatest  effect  from  the  secondary  coil  S, 
it  is  necessary,  whilst  P  remains  within  it,  to  have 
some  means  of  continuously  completing  and  break- 
ing the  primary  current.  A  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  is  called  a  rlieotom,  or  current-break.  A 
simple  rheotom  may  be  made  of  a  common  file,  by 
holding  one  wire  from  the  battery  against  the  end 
of  the  file,  and  running  the  other  along  the  teeth, 
the  current  being  stopped  each  time  the  -wire  leaves 

■  a  tooth.  In  this  way,  a  rapid  series  of  interruptions 
is  effected,  each  of  which  is  attended  by  an  inverse 
and  a  direct  current  in  the  secondary  wire.  A 
break  of  the  same  description,  but  more  constant, 
may  be  also  made  by  causing  a  metal  spring  to 
press  against  the  teeth  of  a  metal  wheel,  both 
spring  and  wheel  being  connected  with  the  battery. 
As  the  wheel  is  turned  by  a  handle,-  the  spring 
breaks  the  contact  each  time  it  slips  from  one  tooth 
to  another.  The  most  convenient  form  of  break, 
however,  is  one  which  is  made  self-acting  by  the 
action  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  receives  the 
name  of  a  magnetic  liammer. 

Quantity  and  Tension  of  Induced  Currents. — Let  us 
place  the  coil  P  within  S ;  let  P,  along  with  a  self- 
acting  rheotom,  be  put  in  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 
cell,  and  let  S  be  connected  with  a  galvanometer. 
The  interruption  in  the  primary  current  being 
effected  by  the  rheotom  with  great  rapidity,  the 
induced  inverse  and  direct  currents  are  sent  with 
corresponding  rapidity  through  the  coil  of  the 
galvanometer.  If  this  last  be  of  a  short  and  thick 
wire,  so  as  not  to  tax  the  tension  of;.the  current 
transmitted,  the  induced  currents  will  not  deflect 
the  needle ;  or  if  they  shotdd  happen,  through  the 
unsteady  action  of  the  break,  to  do  so,  it  only 
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oscfllates  round  its  position  of  rest.  This ,  proves 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  iransmitied .  by  the 
induced  inverse  and  direct  currents  is  the  same,  for 
they  each  exert  the  same  influence  on  the  needles. 
But  if  the  coU  of  the  galvanometer  consist  of  a 
long  fine  wire,  the  needle  is  kept  deviated,  in  a 
direction  which  argues  the  action  of  the  direct 
cm-rent.  This  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  both 
currents,  tJiough  equal  in  quantity,  are  unequal  in 
tension,  the  direct  current  having  the  Ugliest  tension, 
for  it  has  more  power  to  force  its  way  through 
the  fine  wire  of  the  galvanometer  than  the  inverse. 
Other  proofs  of  the  same  principles  may  be  easily 
furnished. 

The  difference  of  the  tension  of  the  two  induced 
currents  is  accounted  for  in  this  way :  when  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  primary  current,  the  quantity 
of  the  electricity  induced  by  it  in  the  secondary 
wire  is^  the  same  whether  this  change  takes  place 
quickly  or  slowly ;  the  tension,  however,  is  very 
different.  When  the  change  takes  place  slowly,  the 
total  quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation  continues 
to  pass  as  slowly,  and  there  is  little  in  motion  at  one 
time ;  but  when  the  same  occurs  quickly,  it  is  sent 
with  momentum,  so  to  speak,  and  the  quantity  in 
circulation  at  one  time  is  as  much  greater,  in  com- 
parison with  the  former  case,  as  the  time  is  shorter. 
It  is  this  quick  dispatch  of  electricity  which  consti- 
tutes the  tension  of  the  current.  Now,  as  it  takes 
some  time  before  the  primary  current  is  fuUy  estab- 
lished, the  inverse  induced  current  is  slow  and  of 
low  tension ;  but  when  the  contact  is  broken,  the 
primary  current  ceases  much  more  suddenly  than  it 
began,  and  the  direct  induced  current  is  quick  and 
of  high  tension.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  borne 
out  by  experiment,  for  it  is  found,  that  whatever 
favours  the  suddenness  of  the  changes  of  the  primary 
current,  heightens  the  tension  of  the  currents  induced  by 
these  changes.  The  break,  from  this  circumstance, 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  construction,  of 
all  induction  apparatus. 

The  inductive  power  of  the  primary  coil  is 
immensely  increased  by  placing  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
rods  or  wires  in  -the  centre  of  it.  The  magnetism 
which  begins  and  ceases  in  these  at  each  passage  of 
the  current  acts  in  conjunction  .with  the  inducing 
force  of  the  coil. '  The  centre  of  the  bobbin  P  (fig.  3) 
is  hollow,  to  receive  a  bundle  of  this  kind.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inductive  action  is  due  to  the 
iron  core,  and  the  induced  currents  got  with  and 
without  it  are  not  to  be  compared  in  point  of  energy. 
A  solid  bar  of  soft  iron  may  also  be  used,  but 
with  much  less  advantage,  for  the  induced  currents 
which  linger  in  it  after  the  stoppage  of  the  main 
current,  acting  themselves  inductively,  impair  the 
suddenness -with  which  the  current  disappears  from 
the  primary  wire  and  magnetism  from  the  core. 
The  thin  layer  of  oxide  which  forms  on  the  rods 
insulates  them  sufficiently  from  one  another,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  such  currents.  It  is  partly 
for  the  same  reason  that  metal  tubes  cannot  be  used 
for  bobbins  for  either  primary  or  secondary  coils. 
If  such  were  used,  closed  circuits  would  be  formed 
in  them,  the  reaction. of  which  would  prolong  the 
changes  of  the  primary  inducers,  and  consequently 
impair  the  tension  of  the  secondary  current.  Metal 
bobbins  would  not  be  open  to  this  objection  if  they 
had  a  -  longitudinal  slit,  which  would  make  the 
transverse  section  a  broken  ririg  and  circuit. 

The  excitation  of  magnetism  in  the  core  is  the 
principal  aim  of  the  primary  coil,  and  as  a  strong 
current  is  essential  to  that  object,  it  is  made  of  thick 
wire  and  of  moderate  length.  In  the  secondary 
coU,  the  tension  of  the  induced  current  alone  is 
aimed  at,  and  with  this  view  it  is  made  of  as  thin 
wire  as  can  be  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  as  many 
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turns  as  possible  being  brought  witbin  the  influence 
of  the  core  and  primary  coil.  The  electric  conforma- 
tion of  the  secondary  coil  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light  as  that  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
The  total  electro-motive  force  of  the  coil  is  the  sum 
of  that  of  all  the  turns  in  it,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
eleotro-nlotive  force  of  the  battery  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  cells.         ' 

Extra  Current.— liot  only  does  a  galvanic  current 
induce  electricity  in  a  neighbouring  circuit,  but  it 
also  acts  inductively  on  itself.  When  contact  is 
broken  in  a  battery  circuit,  the  galvanic  spark  is 
seen.  See  Galvajstism.  When  the  wire  is  short,  the 
spark  is  feeble,  but  it  increases  in  brilliancy  with  the 
length  of  the  circuit,  and  this  becomes  particularly 
observable,  when  the  wire  is  wound  round  in  a  coil. 
This  certainly  does  not  arise  from  the  current  being 
strong  with  the  long  wire,  and  weak  with  the  short 
one,  for  quite  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  might  be 
shewn  with  the  aid  of  a  galvanometer.  The  real 
cause  of  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  galvanic 
spark  ■with  the  long  circuit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
indilotiouof  the  primary  current  on  the  various  parts 
of  itself,  exciting,  as  they  are  called,  extra  currents 
in  the  primary  wire.  It  has  beeniully  attested  by, 
experiment,  that  at  the  instant  a  galvanic  current 
hegims  and  ends,  extra  currents  are  induced  hy  the 
action  of  the  several  parts  of  its  circuit,  upon  each 
otiier,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  being  inverse, 
and  that  at  the  end  direct  As  the  extra  current 
inverse  acts  opposite  to  the  main  current,  it  does  not 
appear  as  a  separate  current,  but  only  retards  the 
instantaneous  passage  of  the  main  current.  The 
extra  current  direct  succeeds  the  main  current,  and 
has  consequently  a  separate  existence.  It  is ,  what 
is  generally  referred  to  when  the  extra  current  i  is 
spoken  of.  This  extra  current  is  of  much  higher 
tension  than  the  original  current.  The  effect  of  the 
extra  current  on  the  direct  induced  current  of  the 
secondary  coU  is  to  lessen  very  decidedly  its  tension. 
If  a  way  be  made  for  the  extra  current,  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current  faUs  prodigiously.  In  a  large 
coil-machiney  which  gives  freely  sparky  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  length,  when  the  two  portions  of  the  break 
are  joined  by  a  thin  wire,  so  as  to  allow  the  extra 
current  to  pass,  sparks  will  not  travel  between  the 
two  poles,  however  near  they  are  brought.  When 
no  such  communication  exists,  a  portion  of  the  extra 
current  leaps  over  between. the  separating  parts  of 
the  break,  and  in  so  far  diminishes  the  intensity  of 
the  secondary  current.'  The  condenser  of  the  coU- 
machine,  to  be  afterwards  described,  has  for  its 
object  the  absorption  or  suppression  of  the  extra 
current,  but  the,  manner  inwhioh.it  effects  this  is 
not  yet  properly  ekplained.  The  prejudicial  effect 
of  the  extra  current  on  the  induced,  current,  is  easily 
understood,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  prolongs 
the  cessation  of  the  magnetism  of  the  core  and  of 
the  current  in  the  primary  ooU,  and  thus  impairing 
the  suddenness  of  this  change,  reduces  the  tension 
of  the  induced  current. 

Induction  Ooil. — The  essential  parts  of  this 
apparatus  have  been  already  described  in  detaU. 
A  primary  coil  with  its  core  of  iron 'wire,  and  a 
secondaiy  coil  exterior  to,  and  insulated  fl^om  a 
primary  coU,  form  the  main  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  primary  coU  is  connected  with  the  poles 
of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  in  the  circuit,  a  rh^tom  is 
introduced^  to  effect  the  interruptions, of  the  current 
essential  to  its  inductive  action.  The  only  parts  not 
yet  referred'  to  are  the,  condenser  and  the  com- 
mutator. The  condehser,  consists  of ,  several- sheets 
of  tinfoil  and  oiled  silk, ' laid,  alteunately, the  one 
above  the  other.',  The  first,  third,  fifth,  &c.  sheets 
of  tinfoil  are  connected  by  strips  of  the  same  mate- 
rial; .so  are  the  second,  foxirth,  and  sixth,  &e. ;  the  i 


whole  forming  a  condensing  apparatus  Uke  a  Leyden 
jar,  the  odd  sheets ,  forming  the  one  coating,  and 
the  even  sheets  the  other.  Each,  set  of  sheets  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  the  primary  coil. 
The  condenser  is  generally  placed  in  the  sole  of  the 
instrument,  and  (foes  not  meet  the  eye.  The  com- 
mutator consists  of  an  ivory  cylinder  covered  with 
conducting  plates  dn  two  sides,  and  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  break  contact,  or  transmit  the  current 
through  the  coil  in  either  direction.. 

An  induction  coO,  as  constructed  by  Ladd  of 
London,  is  represented  in  fig.  4.  The  forins  under 
which  the  instrument  appears  are  very  various,  and 
the  one  in  the  figure  only  serves  to  shew  the  general 


Fig.  4. 

requirements  in  its  construction.  The  two  binding- 
screws,  p  and  n,  are  for  the  battery- wires  ;  C  is  the 
commutator.  The  two  coils,  W,  lie  horizontally 
on  the  sole  of  the  instrument,  S.  The  secondary 
coU  alone  is  seen,  the  primary  being  within  it  and 
out  of  view.  The  (breaking  hammer,  being  behind 
the ,  coil,  is  likewise  not  shewn.  The  condenser  is 
contained  by  the  box  which  constitutes  the  sole,  and 
a  conducting  connection  is  established  between  its 
coatings  and  the  wires  of  the  primary  ooil.  The 
terminations  of  the  secondary  coil  are  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  glass  piUars,,  P,  P',  which  are  furnished 
with  pointed  rods  capable  of  universal  motion.  The 
excellence  of  the  instnunent  depends  on  the  proper 
insulation  of  the  secondary  coU.  The  bobbin  must 
be  made  of  glass,  gutta-percha,  or  (best  of  all)  vul- 
canite, so  as  to  prevent  the  induced  electricity  from 
reaching,  the  ground  by  the  primary  coil.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  to  insulate  the  different  parts  of  the 
secondary  coil  from  each  other.  If  this  were  not 
done,  the  spark  which  completes  the  secondary 
current,  instead  of  taking  place  at  the  rods,  the 
place  at  which, it,  is  wanted,, would  pasS;Within  the 
coil  itself.  It  is  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  have 
each  layer  of  the,  cqU  insulated  from  the  other,  by 
interposing  gutta-pefpha  paper,  and  cementing,  it 
.with  a  hot  iron,  to  the  sides  of  the  bobbin.  Tfie 
induced  current  must  thus  pass  through  aU  tte 
turns  of  the  wire,  and  is  prevented  from  shortening 
its  course  by  leaping  over  one  or  more  layers  of  the 
coU. 

Experiments  with  the  Induction  Coil— Say  that  ' 
we  experiment  with  a  coU  Hkethe  one  shewn  in 
fig.  4,  about  one  foot  long  and  nearly  six  inches  in 
diameter,  which  yields  readily  sparks  of  froin  four 
to  five  inches  with  a  battery  of  six  Buns^n  cells. 
After  connecting  tho  battery- wires,  and  setting 
the,  eommiitator  so  as  to  complete  the  contact,;  let  ' 
.us  place  the  .movable  rods  within  an  inch  of 
each  other.  An  uninterrupted  rush  of  sparks  is 
transmitted  between  the  points  of  the  rods. ,  ,The 
sparks  are  not,  the  clear  single  sparks  of  the  electric 
imaehine,  but  seem  to  be  made  up;  of  several  sparks 
occurring  at  the  same  instant,  whicji  are  white  and 
crooked.  ,  These  are  enveloped  in  a  luminous  haze, 
which,  on  closer  examination,  wears  the  appear- 
ance iOf  a  congregation  of,  the  spiral  sparks,  the 
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convolutions  of  wHicli  are  in  constant  rotation.  This 
hazy  spark  can  be  blown  away  by  the  breath,  and 
separated  from  the  white  spark  which  cannot 
be  so  removed.  As  the  rods  are  withdrawn  .from 
each  other,  it  .disappears,  and  when  they  stand 
above  three  inches  apart,  the  spark  resembles  in 
every  respect  the  forked  single  spark  of  a  powerful 
electric  machine.  When  the  points  axe  withdrawn 
beyond  striking  distp,noe,  electric  brushes  still 
play  between,  them,  which  become  visible  in  a 
darkened  yooni.  If  the  hand  be  brought  near  the 
rod  connected  with  the  exterior  end  of  the  coU, 
sharp  stinging  sparks,  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
are  got.  The  rod  connected  with  the  inner  end 
does  not  yield  them  so  readily,  and  this  is  the 
same  whether  it  be  the  positive  or  negative  pole. 
When  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  is  brought  near,  the 
leaves  part  energetically  from  each  other;  and  when 
a  spark  is  received  by  it  fronr  one  of  the  rods,  it 
remains  permanently  charged.  When,  however,  the 
knob  of  the  electroscope  is  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  either  of  the  rods,  this  action  ceases, 
because  the  induced  currents,  inverse  and  direct, 
neutralise  each  other.  When  the  knob  touches,  both 
currents"  affect  the  leaves  equally ;  but  when  it  is  at 
some  distance,  the  direct  current  alone  has  tension 
enough  to  act.  Each  pole  of  the  induction  coil 
is  the  seat  of  two  opposite  electricities,  alternating 
with  each  other,  alike  in  quantity,  but  differing  in 
tension,  and  this  accounts  for  the  resemblances  and 
differences  between  the  coil  and  machine  electri- 
cities. When  the  poles  are  put  in  oonnectioii  with 
the  coatings  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  sparks  passing 
between  the  points  are  much  more  brilhaut,  and  the 
sharp  snap  of  the  simple  spark  grows  into  a  loud 
report.  The  Leyden  jar  effects  a  condensation  of 
the  electricity  of  each  direct  current,  and  each  spark 
discharge  takes  place  in  shorter  time,  and  conse- 
quently with  greater  intensity.  The  condensed 
spark  puilctures  paper  and  the  like  with  gre,at 
facility,  but  it  is  of  very  low  heating  power.  The 
uncondensed  spark,  more  particularly  the  hazy  spark, 
got  when  the  poles  are  near  each  other,  kindles 
paper,  gunpowder,  coal-gas,  and  other  combustibles 
with  readiness  and  certainty.  It  is  from  this  pro- 
perty of  its  spark  that  the  induction  coil  is  of  so 
great  use  in  mining  operations.  The  two  ends 
of  the  wires  coming  from  the  coil  are  fixed  near 
each  other  without  touching,  and  are  imbedded  in 
a  charge  of  gunpowder  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
operator.  Tjie  wires  are  insulated  by  gutta-percha, 
and  when  the  induced  current  is  sent  through  them, 
sparks  pass  through  the  gunpowder  between  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  set  fire  to  it.  When  several 
charges  have  to  be  ignited  simultaneously,  the 
spark  of  the  coil-maohine  is  considered  much  more 
reliable  than  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery  in  heating  thin  wires  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  battery- wires.  See  Galvaotbm.  The  power 
of  the  direct  induced  current  of  even  large  induqtion 
coUs  tp  deflect  the  magnetic  needle,  and  to  effect 
chemical  decomposition,  is  very  insignificant.  This 
shews  that  it  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  inducing 
current  in  quantity,  however  much  it  may  be  supe- 
rior in  tension.  The  physiological  effect,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  tremendous,  and  the  experimenter 
must  take  care  not  to  allow  any  part,  of  his  body  to 
form  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
poles,  as  the  shock  so  got  might  be  dangerous,  if 
not  fatal. 

When  the  induced  current  is  made  to  pass  through 
nearly  vacuous  spaces,  a  very  splendid  effect  is 
produced.  The  Eledric  Egg  (fig.  5)  is  employed  to 
display  this.  It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  with  an  open  neck  above,  and 
another  below.  Brass  fittings  are  attached  to  these. 
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The  lower  opening  is  fitted  with  a  stop-cook,  and 
can  be  screwed  to  the  plate  of  an  air-pump.  A 
brass  rod  and  baU  rise  a  short  way  into  the  egg. 
The  fittings  above  are  intended 
to  allow  of  a  rod  ending  in  a 
ball  passing  up  and  down  air- 
tight, so  that  the  two  balls  can 
be  conveniently  set  at  different 
distances.  Wlien  the  egg  is 
exhausted,  and  the  wires  from 
the  coU  are  attached,  the  one 
above,  and  the  other  below,  a 
luminous  glow  extends  between 
the  balls,  which  is  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  contracts  at  either 
extremity.  When  the  exhaustion 
has  reached  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch,  as  shewn  by  the  gauge  of 
the  air-pump,  black  bands  are 
seen  to  lie  horizontally  in  the 
light,  so  as  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  stratification,  as  shewn 
in  the  figure.  These  occur  more 
readily  when  a  drop  or  two'  of 
tm^entine,  alcohol,  or  ether 
have  been  introduced  into  the 
egg.  The  cause  of  the  stratifi- 
cation is  as  yet  a  matter  of 
speculation.  The  ball  which 
forms  the  negative  pole  is  enveloped  in  a  covering 
of  blue  light.  The  glow,  which  is  of  a  beautiful 
mauv;e  tint,  appears  to  proceed  from  the  positive 
ball,  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  negative  ball,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  well  marked  non-luminous 
space.  By  means  of  the  commutator,  these  appear- 
ances at  the  balls  can  be  instantly  transposed. 
Serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  electric  egg,  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  vacuous  tubes  hermetically 
sealed  and  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  These  have 
been  first  filled  with  particidar  gases,  and  then 
exhausted,  and  they  exhibit  lights  of  various  tints, 
according  to  the  gas  contained  by  them.  , 

INDULGENCE,  in-Koman  CathoKo  theology, 
means  a  remission,  by  church  authority,  to  a 
repentant  sinner,  of  the  temporal  punishment  which, 
in  the  Catholic  theory,  remains  due  after  the  sin 
and  its  eternal  punishment  have  been  remitted.  A 
doctrine  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
angry  controversy,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  among  the  proximate  causes  of  the 
Reformation,  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 
We  must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  a  brief 
authentic  explanation  of  the  doctrine  such  as  it  is 
held  by  Roman  Catholics,  together  with  a  history 
of  the  practice  in  the  various  ages  of  the  church. 

By  the  discipline  of  the  first  centuries,  a  severe 
course  of  penitenti^d  observance  was  exacted  of  aU 
who  fell  iuto  any  grievous  crime,  especially  apostasy, 
murder,  and  adultery,  such  sinners  being  excluded 
from  church  communion  for  various  periods,  in  some 
cases  even  tUl  the  hour  of  death.  These  penitential 
observances,  which  Protestants  regard  as  purely 
disciplinary,  were  designed,  according  to  the  Catholic 
view,  as  an  expiation,  on  the  part  of  the  penitent, 
for  the  temporal  punishment  which,  after  sin  and 
the  eternal  punishment  due  to  it  have  been  remitted 
by  God,  still  remains  to  be  undergone  ;  and  some  of 
the  most  acrimonious  of  the  early  controversies,  the 
Montanist  and  the  Novatian,  arose  as  to  the  power 
of  the  church  to  relax  these  penitential  observances, 
and  to  admit  grievous  sinners  to  communion.  These 
ancient  relaiidtions  (of  which  they  regard  that 
referred  to  in  1  Cor.  v.  5  and  in  2  Cor.  u.  10  as  a 
type)  are  considered  by  Catholics  as  examples  of  the 
modern  indulgence;  and  the  practice  which  grew 
up  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  and  which  even  then 
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waa  carried  to  great  ejctremea,  of  granting  such 
rdaxations  on  the  reoommendatilbKi  of  martyTa;  or 
oonfeasora,  ia  held  by  Catholic  theolbgiana  to 'be  an 
illustration  of  that  principle  of  vicarious  atonement, 
according  to  whioli,  in  the  theory  of  indulgences, 
the  church  is  supposed  to  supply,  from,  the'  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  '  supererogatory '  works  of  the  saints,  what  may 
be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  the  atonement  of 
the  leas  perfect  but  yet  truly  penitent  siniier  to 
whom  she  grants  the  indulgence.  That  this  practice 
of  relaxationi  whatever  may  have  been  its  real 
import,  waa  to  be  used  according  to  the-  judgment 
of  the  bishop  as  to  the  diapoaition  of  the-  penitent, 
is  expreasly  laid  down  by  tiie  oounoii  of  Auoyra  in 
308,  and  by  that  of  Mce  in  325.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  person  granting  the  relaxation  waa  to 
impose  certain  good  worEs  as  a  partial  substitute 
for  the  penalty  which  had  been  relaxed ;  and  among 
these  works,  which  had  at  first  been  purely  personal, 
came  by  degrees  to  be  included  money  payments  for 
certain  religious  or  charitable  objects,  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  church,  or  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  or 
hospital.  The  name  indulgence  appears  to  have 
originated  late,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  use 
being  by  Alexander  II.  in  the-  11th  c. ;  but  the  insti- 
tution itaetf  ia  found  in  fuU  development  daring  the 
wars  of  the  Crusadea,  the  serving,  or  the  contributing 
to  aervice  in  which,  'provided  it  were  for  devotion 
alone,  and  not  from  motivea  of  greed  or  of  glory,'  was 
accepted  in  the  couucU  of  Clermont '  as  an  equiva- 
lent substitute  for  all  penance.'  Such  an  indulgence 
was  called  '  plenary ; '  where  a  portion  only  of  the 
pemtential  works  waa  relaxed,  it  was  caEed '  partial ; ' 
and  in  order  to,  put  a  bar  to  their  excessive  mtdti- 
pUoation  and  to  other  abuaea.  Innocent  III.  declared 
the  power  of  granting  'plenary  indulgences'  to  be 
Reserved  to  the  pope  alone,  biahops  being  only 
authoriaed  to  grant  the  'partial'  or  limited  indul- 
gences described  above.  The  fourth  Lateran  council 
condemns  the  '  indiscreet  and  superfluous '  granting 
of  indulgences  ;  and  among  the  abuses  which  grew 
up  in  the  church  during  the  western  schism,  ohe 
of  the  most  remarkable  waa  the  lavish  dispen- 
sation of  indulgences,  in  the  granting  of  which  the 
contending  popes  rivalled  each  other  in  prodigality. 
The  last  extreme,  however,  waa  not  reached  until 
the  beginning  of  the' 16th  c,  when,  with  a  view  to 
raising  the  fimda  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the 
great  church  of  St  Peter's  at  Bome,  the  pope,  Leo 
X.,  published  a  plenary  indulgence,  the  principal 
condition  for  the  gaining  of  which  was  a  contribu- 
tion to  thia  work.  Catholic  historians  contend  that 
in  itseU  such  a  condition  was  peifeciiy  justifiable, 
and  that  if  duly  explained  to  the  people,  it  might  be 
lawfully  and  even  meritoriously  complied  with-;  but 
they  admit  that  many  of  the  preachers  of  the  indul- 
gence, in  extolling  its-  natural  eflfeeta,  went  to  inde- 
fenaible  extremea,  and  that,  even  making  the  fuUest 
allowance  for  exaggeration;^  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  grievous  abuses  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice 
were  committed  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerlarid. 
Hence  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,,  while  it 
affirms  that  the  use  of  indulgences,  as  being  'most 
salutary  for  the  Christian  people,  and  approved  by 
the  authority  of  councila,  iai  to  be  retained  in  the 
church,'  yet  orders  that, '  in  granting  them,  modera- 
tion be  observed,  lest,  by  excessive  facility,  discipline 
may  be  enervated.'  Upon  the  special  instruotioiia 
of  thia  council,  aU  the  modern  legialation  on  the 
subject  of  indulgences  has  been  founded ;  but  aa  the 
decree  of  the  council  does  not  explicitly  declare 
what  is  the  precise  efiect  of  an  indulgence,  it  is 
further  explained  by  Pope  Pius  VI.,  in  his  cele- 
brated bull,  Auctorem  Fidd,  that  an  indulgence, 
received  with  due  dispositions,  remits  not  alone  the 


canonical  penance  attached  to  certain  crimes  in  this 
life,  but  also  the  temporal  punishment  which  would 
await  the  penitent  after  death  td  be  endured  by  him 
in  purgatory. 

From  the  above  explanation,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Catholics  do  not  imderstand  by  an  indulgence 
a  remission  of  sin,  much  less  a  permission  to  commit 
sin,  or  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  future  sin.  They 
contend,  moreover,  that  since  the  benefit  of  an 
indulgence  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  sinner  who  has 
repented  of  sin,  and  resolved  to  embrace  anew  life, 
the  imputation  of  introducing  laxity  of  principle  and 
easy  self-indulgence  is  entirely  unwarranted.  And 
although,  for  the  most  part,  the  good  works  which 
are  required  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  indulgences 
may  appear  easy  and  even  trivial;  yet  the  one  indis- 
pensable preliminary — sorrow  for  sin  and  sincere 
purpose  of  amendment — ^in  itself  involves  the  very 
highest  eflbrt  of  Christian  virtue. 

On  the  subject  of  indulgences,  Protestants  are 
accustomed  to  quote  the  language  used  by  popes  in 
granting  them,  in  oppoaition  to  the  views  put  forth 
by  Roman  Cathofios  in  defending  them.  And 
nothing  ia  more  common  than  for  popes  in  their 
bulls  of  jubilee,  to  grant  the  most  plmary  and  com- 
plete indulgence,  pardon,  and  remission  of  aU  sins, 
on  certain  conditions  apecified.  And  although  this 
grant  ia  made  only  to  'the  faithful  who  are  truly 
penitent  and  have  confeaaed,'  yet  being  limited  to  a 
certain  period,  as  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  to  certain 
conditions,  as  saying  certain  prayers,  visiting  certain 
churches,  wearing  or  kissing  a  scapular,  or  the  like, 
it  is  argued  that  these  cannot  but  acquire,  in  the 
estimation,,  of  the  people,  an  importance  which  is 
very  unfavourable  to  penitence,  virtue,  faith,  and 
pie%r.  It  is  hkewise  urged  that  the  whole  doctrine 
of  indulgences  is  founded  not  only  on  an  unwar- 
ranted assunq)tion  of  power  given  to  the  church, 
but  also  on  a  doctrine  of  human  works  and  merita 
inconsistent  with  what  we  are  taught  in  Scripture 
aa  to  the  office  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour.. 

I'NDUS  (Sansc.  iSindIm,  probably  from  a  root 
sigpifying  'to  flow'),  the  great  river  that  bounds 
Hindustan  on  the  west.  It  rises  in  Tibet,  near  the 
sources  of  the  kindred  Sutlej,  in  lat..  31°  20'  K., 
and  long.  81°  30'  B.  The  precise  spot  is  said  to  be 
18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Kailas,  a  Himalayan  peak 
which  overtops  it  by  at  least  4000  feet.  Its  general 
course,  till  it  forces  its  way  between,  the  Himalaya 
Proper  and  the  Hindu  Kush,  is  towards  the  norm- 
west,,  being,  pretty  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its 
feneral  direction  thcougji  the  plains..  On  reaching 
ussi  (near  the  borders  of  Budakshan),  its  most 
northern  point,  it  turns  southward,  loses  itself,  in 
the  hills,  and  reappears  at  Takot  in  Kohistan,  north 
of  the  Punjab.  After  a  run  of  870  mUiea,  having 
atiU  940  milea  before  it,  it  becomea  navigable  at  a 
point  which,  on  other  grounda  also,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Here  it  receives  the  Cabul,  its  principal 
affluent  on  the  right ;  and  here  ia  Atak  (Attofi)-, 
anciently  Taxila,  the  acene  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
passage.  About  half  way  from  Atak  to  its  mouth, 
it  receives,  on  the  left,  the  accumulated  waters 
of  tiie  Punjab  through  the  single  channel  of  the 
Punjnudi  Each  of  the  '  five  water^oourses,'  as  weU 
as  the  Cabul,  is  practicable  for  inland  craft  to  the 
mountains.  Below  its  confluence  with  the  Puajnud, 
the  I.,  instead  of  increasing  in  volume,  becomes 
gradually  less.  Its  basin  is  here  narrow,  so  that 
the  affluents  are  insignificant,  while  its  arid  sancty- 
nature  causea  the  river  to  suffer  from  absorption 
and  evaporation.  This  operates  stiU  more  powerfully 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  river  here  divides 
into  numeroua  channels,  many  of  which  never  retura 
at  all  to  the  main  stream,  while  others  return  much 
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shrunken  in  volume.  This  Tvasting  of  the  waters 
is,  however,  not  very  apparent  to  the  eye,  owing 
to  the  gradual  slackening  of  the  current  and  the 
ascent  of  the  tides.  At  Migani,  eight  miles  north 
of  Hyderabad,  commences  the  Delta  Proper,  which 
measures  75  miles  upwards,  by  130  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Sea.  '  The  area  of  the  drainage^ts 
extreme  dimensions  being  respectively  900  mUes  and 
750 — ^has  perhaps  been  over-estimated  at  488,000 
square  miles,' fully  four  times  the  extent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  value  of  the  I.  as  a  route  of  traffic  is  less  than 
that  of  most  other  streams  of  equal  magnitude.  In 
the  winter,  one  only  of ,  its  numerous  outlets  is  at 
all  available  for  communication  with  the  sea ;  and 
even  after  the  melting  of  the  spring  snows,  there  is 
no  passage  anywhere  for  an  ordinary  sea-going  vessel 
of  more  than  50  tons.  Still,  in  another  respect  the 
river  is  favourable  for, navigation,  as  the  fall  from 
Atak  to  the  sea  is  only  1000  feet  in  940  miles. 

The  I.  abounds  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and 
is  infested  by  crocodiles.  The  alluvium  brbught 
down  by  the  stream  has  been  calculated  to  be 
sufficient  for  an  annual  formation  42  miles  long, 
27  miles  broad,  and  40  feet  deep.  Near  Eori,  a 
short  distance  below  the  first  point  of  divergence, 
both  the  main  stream  and  one  of  its  offsets  pass 
through  a  ridge  of  limestone,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  turned  the  descending  floods  laterally 
into  what  is  now  a  desert,  but  bearing  the  plaiaest 
traces  of  former  cultivation. 

INDU'SIAL  LIMESTONE,  a  singular  variety 
of  fresh- water  limestone,  found  in  Auvergne.  It  is 
formed  of  the  cases  or  indusia  of  caddis-worms, 
great  heaps  of  which  have  been  encrusted  with 
carbonate  of  Ume,  and  formed  into  a  hard  travertine. 
Several  beds  occur,  some  as  much  as  six  feet  thick, 
each  cubic  inch  of  which  contains  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  cases.  See  Oaddice.  The  Auvergne  cases 
are  formed  of  the  shells  of  a  minute  Paludina,  so 
small  that  100  shells  may  be  counted  in  a  single 
indusium. 

INDU'STEIAL  ACCESSION,  aphraseborrowed 
by  the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  law  to  denote  the 
increased  value  given  to  a  thing  by  labour  and  skill 
being  exercised  upon  it.  This  phrase  includes  the 
case  of  a  person  building  by  mistake  on  another's 
*  land,  in  which  case,  in  England,  though  the  build- 
ing was  done  hand  fide,  it  belongs  absolutely  to  the 
owner  of  the  land,  who  is  not  bound  even  to  pay 
for  the  materials,  which  he  can  keep,  or  their  value ; 
but  in  Scotland;  the  owner  of  the  land,  tliough 
entitled  to  the  materials,  would  be  liable  to  pay  for 
their  value. 

INDUSTRIAL  FRUITS,  in  Scotch  Law,  the 
produce  of  land  which  the  life-renter  is  entitled  to ; 
called  in  English  law.  Emblements  (q.  v.). 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS.  This  term  is  used 
very  variously,  sometimes  being  synonymous  with 
ragged  schools,  in  which  mechanical  arts  are  taught ; 
sometimes  designating  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
in  which  agricultural  or  some  other  industrial  art  is 
taught  to  the  boys  during  one  portion  of  the  school- 
day,  or  in  which  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  and 
ironing  are  taught  to  the  girls.  In  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
attach  practical  instruction  in  agriculture  to  elemen- 
tary schools  for  boys,  but  with  very  small  success, 
except  in  the  last-named  country ;  there  the  Glas- 
nevin  Agricultural  Training  School  has  accomplished 
much  good.  See  AoKiouLnrEAL  Educatios.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  attempt  to  attach  other 
industrial  arts  to  national  and  parochial  schools  has 
been  attended  with  better  results.  The  Privy 
Council  on  Education  gave  special  grants  for  many 
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years  to  schools  which  combined  industrial  with 
literary  instruction,  but  these  grants  are  not  con- 
tinued in  the  Revised  Code.    In  elementary  schools 
for  girls,  industrial  work,  to  the  extent  of  sewing, 
shaping,   knitting,   and    netting,   has   been    almost 
universally  introduced,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  features  of  female  primary 
education  in   Great  Britain;   but  the    attempt  tO' 
connect  with  these  subjects  instruction  in  cooking, 
washing,  and  ironing,  has  been  tried  as  yet  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  has  been  only  partially 
successful.     In  ragged  schools,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  department  of  the  school-work  seems  to  thrive 
better,  partly  because  it  enters  so  largely  into  the 
scheme  of  instruction,  partly  because  the  children 
are  removed  from  the  control  of  parents,  and  left 
solely  to  the  management  of  the  school  committee ; 
for  the  great    obstacle  in  the  way  of   connecting 
industrial  arts  with  ordinary  schools  is  the  unwilling- 
ness  of  parents  to   see  their  children  engaged  m 
manual  occupations  during  the  time  which  ought,  in 
their  opinion,  to  be   devoted  solely  to  intellectual 
training  and  the  acquisition  of  literary  knowledge. 
The  ragged  schools  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
are   recognised    by  the    legislature    as   'industrial 
schools,'  and  may  be  defined  as  schools  in  which  the 
pupils  are  fed  and  clothed  (wholly  or  partially),  as 
well  as  taught  the  elements  of  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  the  practice  of  some  trade.     By  a  statute 
passed  in  1861,  children  under  14  found  vagrant  or 
begging,  or  convicted  of  petty  offences,  may  be  sent 
by  a  magistrate  to  an  industrial  school  that  has  been 
certified  by  the  Home  Secretary.     Parents  also,  on 
paying  for  board   and  lodging  a   small  sum,  may 
place  their  children  in  indiistrial  schools  if  they  can 
shew  that  they  are  unable  to  control  them.     The 
Treasury  may  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools  on  the  representation  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
If  a  child  abscond  from  the  school  before  he  is  15, 
the  justices  may  send  him  back,  or  place  him  in  a 
Reformatory  School  (q.  v.).     In  1861,  there  were  in 
England  23,  and  in  Scotland  16  industrial  schools, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  was  respectively 
1574  in  the  former,  and  1606  in  the  latter. 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES  are  societies  which 
carry  on  some  trade,  the  profits  of  which  are 
applied  to  an  object  of  mutual  benefit,  resembling 
the  object  of  Friendly  Societies  (q.  v.).  A  statute 
was  passed  in  1862  (25  and  26  Vict.  c.  87),  to 
regulate  these  societies  on  improved  principles,  the 
first  statute  having  been  passed  in  1852.  By  the 
latest  statute,  all  indxistrial  societies  then  in  exist- 
ence were  entitled  to  be  registered,  free  of  expense, 
by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies.  Any  number 
of  persons  not  less  than  seven  may  establish  such  a 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  labour, 
trade,  or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
except  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  except 
the  business  of  banking,  and  of  applying  the  profits 
for  any  purposes  allowed  by  the  FriencSy  Societies' 
Acts.  The  rules  of  the  society  must  define  the  object, 
name,  and  place  of  office  of  the  society,  and  it  must 
in  all  cases  be  registered  as  one  of  limited  liability. 
The  rtdes  mxist  also  state  the  terms  of  admission 
of  members,  holding  of  meetings,  voting,  transfer- 
ability of  shares,  audit  of  accounts,  investment  of 
capital,  mode  of  withdrawing  from  society,  claims 
of  executors,  application  of  profits,  and  appointment 
and  remuneration  of  managers  and  officers.  A  copy 
of  the  rules  must  be  delivered  to  every  person  who 
demands  them,  on  payment  of  one  shUling.  No 
member's  interest  is  to  exceed  £200.  The  name  of 
the  society  is  to  be  painted  conspicuously  on  the 
outside  of  the  office,  and  put  on  all  bills  of  exchange, 
bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of 
credit,  and  a  penalty  is  incurred  for  neglecting  these 
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requirements.  These  societies  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  friendly  societies  in  respect  of  the 
exemption  from  stamp  duties  and  income-tax — of 
settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  or  justices  of 
the  peace — of  compensation  to  members  unjustly 
excluded — of  the  power  of  justices  or  the  county 
courts  in  case  of  fraud,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  registrar.  Any  member  may  nominate  any 
person  into  whose  name  his  interest  in  the  society 
at  his  decease  shall  be  transferred,  but  the  society 
has  the  option  of  paying  to  such  nominee  the  full 
value  of  his  interest.  ■  The  society  may  be  wound 
up  like  a  joint-stock  company  by  the  county  court 
of  the  disteioti  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  wound 
up,  past  and  present  mdmbers  are  liable  to  oontri« 
bute  to  the  assets  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
the  debts;  butno  paSt  member  is  boand  to  cohtri» 
bute  who  has  ceased  for  u.  year  to  be  a  member,  or 
where  the  debt  was  contracted  after  he  left  the 
society,  or  unless  the  existing  members  are  unable 
to  satisfy  the  contributions  necessary  to  pay  the 
debts ;  and  no  member  is  liable  to  pay'more  than  the 
amount,  if  any,  unpaid  on  the  shares  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  liable  as  a  past  or  present  member. 
Every  person  or  member  having  an  interest  in  the 
funds  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  books  and  the  names 
of  the  members  at  all  reasonable  hours  at  the  office 
of  the  society.  •  A  general  statement  of  the  funds  of 
the  society,  shewing  the  assets  and  liabilities,  must 
be  sent  to  the  registrar  once  every  year;  and  every 
member  and  depositor  is  entitled  to  demand  and' 
receive  without  payment  a  copy  of  such  statement 
from  the  treasurer  or  secretary.  The'  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  in  his  Keport  (1862)  says  the  late 
statute  of  1862  is  defective  in  some  particulars,  and 
a  new  one  will  be  shortly  required,'  bTlit  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law  will  doubtless  remain  as  above 
stated. 

IU'E'RTIA  (Lat.  '  inactivity '),  d.  term  expressive 
of,  that  indifference  to  a  state  of  rest  or  motion 
which  is  a  universal  property  of  matter,  and  may 
be  expressed  by  saying  mat  a  body  in  motion  will 
continue  in  motibn,  and  a  body  at  rest  will  remain  at 
rest,  unless  acted  upon  by  some  external  force.  The 
latter  part  of  this  principle  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  by  them  attributed  to  a  certain  repug- 
nance to  motion,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  sffl 
matter ;  but  it  was  shewn  by  Galileo  that  the  former 
part  was  equally  true  and  general.  This  property 
of  matter  has  been  called  by  Kepler  vis  inerdce. 

INESCU'TCHBON,  in  Heraldry,  a  single  shield 
borne  as  a  charge.  .  When  there  are  two  or  more, 
they  are  simply  called  escutcheons,  for  an  ines- 
cutcheon,  it  is  said,'  must  always  occupy  the'  fess 
point  of  the  shield.  An  inescntcheon  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from, an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  which  is 
not  a  charge,  but  a  separate  coat. 

IITEALLIBIXITY,  in  Controversial  Theology,, 
means  the  immunity  from  error,  in  all  that  regards 
faith  and:  morals,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Roman 
CathoKci  Church,  and,  at  least  as  regards  the  past, 
by  the  Greek  Church,,  as  represicnted  ia  the  decrees 
of  thft, councils  which,  that  church  looks  upon  as 
ecumenical.  The  latter  claim,  however,  which  does 
not  go  beyond  that  of  inerrancy,  or  actual  exemp- 
tion from  error  up  to,  the  present  time,  differs 
widely  from,  that  of  infallibihty,  as  put  forward  by 
the  Roman  Church,  which  involves  not  alone  an 
actual  historical  immunity  from  error,  but  also 
such  a  positive  and  abiding  assistance  of  the .  Spirit 
of  Grod„as.will  at  all  times  both  protect  against 
the  possibility  of  ,  error, ,  and.  guide  and  direct  in 
the  faithful  teaching  of;  aJl  necessary  truth.  The 
infallibility  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  is  thus 
of  tyfo  kinds,  passive  smi  active — the  first,  (Matt. 


xvi.  18),  ia  virtue  of  which  the  church  never 
can  receive  or  embrace  any  erroneous  doctrine,  no 
matter  by  whom  proposed;  the  secondj  ,in  virtue 
of  which  she  is  charged  with  the  function  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19;  Mark  xvi.  15;  EphfiS.  iv.  11 — Z6)  of 
permanently  teaching  to  the  world'  the  essential 
truths  of  God,  of  actively  resisting  every  access  of 
error,  and  of  authoritatively  deciding  every  con- 
troversy by  which  the  oneness  of  belief  among  the 
faithful  may  be  endangered.  Catholics  regard  this 
gift  as  a  natural  and  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  authority  in  matters  -of  faith  with  which  they 
believe  the  church  to  be  invested,  and  which,  if  not 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  such  infaUible  assistance,, 
would  be  but  a  false  Ught,  and  an  attractive  but 
dangerous  instrument  of  delusion. 

Such  is  the  notion  of  infallibility  as  claimed  by  the 
Roman  ChTiroh.  Two  very  important  and  practical 
questions,  however,  arise  regarding  it,  both  of 
which  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy 
even  among  CathoKcs  themselves ;  viz.,  as  .to  the 
mbjectj  that  is,  the  seat  or  the  organ  of  this  infalli. 
bihty,  and  as  to  the  object,  that  is,  the  matters  to 
which  it  extends. 

As  to  the  first,  all  Catholics  are.  agreed  in 
believing  that  the  body  of  bishops,  morally  speak- 
ing, throughout  the  church,  acting  in  common  with 
the  pope,  constitute  the  most  perfect  organ  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  church ;  and  hence,  that  when 
they  unite  in  any  way,  whether  as  assembled  in  a 
general  council  or  by  any  joint  action,  though 
separated  in  place,  their  judgment  is  infaUible, 
Thus,  if  a  doctrinal  decree  be  addressed  officially  by 
the  pope  to  the  whole  church,  and  be  either  expressly 
confirmed  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  bishops,  this 
decree  is  held  to  be  infallible.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
doctrinal  decree,  emanating  in  the  first  instance 
even  from  a  local  coim,CLl,  as  that  of  a  national  or 
even  a  provincial  church,  should  be  universally 
accepted  by  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  that  decree 
also  is  held  to  be  infaUible.  In  a  word,  wherever 
there  is  found  the  united  judgment  of  the  pope  and 
the  bishops,  all  agree  in  accepting  it  as  the  infaUible 
judgment  of  the  church.  But  shoiild  the  pope 
alone  judge  without  the  bishops,  then  arises  the  well 
known  dispute  of  the  Galilean  and  ultramontane- 
divines;  the  latter  affirming,  the  former  denying, 
the  papal  judgment  to  be  inJEaUible;  See  Papacy. 
It  wiU  be  enough  to  say  here  that  aU  alike  are 
agreed  in  holding,  whatever  may  be  their  several 
opinions  as  to  the  objective  infaUibUity  of  the 
separate  papal  judgment,  that  it  cannot' be,  at  aU 
events,  binding  as  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  so 
long  as  it  shall  not  have  received  the  assent  of  the 
bo^  of  the  "bishops.  '       ' 

■  On  the  matters  or  subjects  to  which  the  gift  of 
infaUibUity  extends,  Catholics  are  agreed  in  one- 
principle,  that  it  embraces  aU  -those  subjects,  and 
those  only,  which  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  divine  truth  in  the  church.  Hence,  presupposing 
di-vine  revelation,  either  written  or  oral,  it  embraces 
aU  questions  of  faith  and  morality,  all  subjects 
of  general  discipline,  so  far  at  least  as  to  preclude 
the  introduction,  by  a,uthority  of  the  church,  of 
any  dispipline  which  should  be  injurious  to  faith 
or  to  morality.  On  the  other  h^nd,  it  does  not 
embrace  questions  of  science,  or  matters  of  fact,  or 
abstract  opinions  unconnected  -with  rehgion.  On 
this  point,  all  Catholics  have  been  agreed.  But  a 
very  celebrated  dispute  arose  in  the  17th  c,  on 
occasion  of  the  Augustinus  of  Jansenius,  as  to  the 
infaUibUity  of  the  church  in  judging  of  books, 
out  of  which  originated  the  well-known  Jansenist 
distinction  of  law  and  of  fact.  See  Jansemsm. 
On  this  subject,  it  wiU  be  enough  to,  say,  that 
all  Catholics  are  now  agreed  in,  recognising  as  a 
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necessary  condition  to  tke  effective  infallibility,  that 
it  slionlcl  extend  to  the  judgments  upon  books  so 
far  as  to  decide  whether  the  doctiine.  contained 
therein,  may  or  may  not  be  opposed  to  sound  faith 
or  morality. 

The  arguments  in  faToxir  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  which  Roman  Catholics  derive  from  texts 
of  Scripture,  are  set  aside  by  Protestants  on  the 
ground  that  these  texts  only  teach  the  permanence 
of  the  church  and  the  continuance  of  God'^  grace 
towards  it  (as  Matt.  xvi.  18;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20; 
&o.),  and  have  no  relation  whatev^  to  the  special 
subject  of  infallibility. — It  is  common  also  for 
Protestants  to  urge,  that  on  the  supposition  of 
infaUibility  and  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  as  commonly  declared  by  Eoman 
Catholics,  there  can  be  no  value  in  any  argument 
from  Scripture;  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  by  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture by  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  is  involved 
in. the  sophism  of  reasoning  in  a  circle.— It  is  some- 
times added,  that  if  God's  word  needs  an  inter- 
preter to  make  it  a  safe  rule  of  faith,  man's  word 
may  well  be  supposed  equally  difficult  to  compre- 
hend.— ^And  the  notion  of  iofaUibility,  with  the 
whole  system  of  which  it  forms  an  essential  part, 
19  protested  against  as  contrary  to  the  rational 
nature  of  man,  and  to  that  personal  relation  and 
responsibility  to  God  which  are  at  the  foundation  of 
aU,  true  religion. — Something  is  also  made,  in  armi- 
meut,  of  the  diflS.culty  which  the  advocates  of  Qie 
inf aDibility  of  the  church  have  found  in  agreeing,  as 
to  where  it  ia  lodged, 

INFA'MBD,  or  DEFAMED,  in  Heraldty,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or  other  animal  which  has 
lost  its  tail,  the  loss  being  supposed  to  disgrace  or 
defame  it.  Defamed  looking  iachwards  occurs  in 
ancient  blazon  for  counter-rampant  regardant,  the 
lion  being  supposed  to  be  flying  from  an  enemy. 

I'NFAMOXJS.  Infamy  was,  in  point  of  law, 
formerly  a  ground  for  rejecting  a  witness  iir  a.  court 
of  justice;  but  now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
wiimess  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  subject  to 
comment,  and  to  state  what  he  can  say  for  what,  it 
is  worth.  ' 

INFAMOUS  BEHAVIOUR,  DISCHARGE 
WITH  INFAMY,  terms  in  use  in  the  military  and 
naval  codes  to  designate  conduct  (and  its  penalty) 
which  is  not  only  opposed  to  discipline,  but  is  also 
disgraceful  in  a  social  sense.  As  infamous  behaviour, 
have  been  always  classed  in  aU  countries  desertion 
of  colours  on  the  field  of  battle,  failure  to  attempt 
to  succotir  comrades  in  danger,  cold-blooded  cruelty, 
and  other  crimes  which  are  greatly  subversive  of 
morahty.  If  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  any  of  these 
crimes  by  a  court-martial,  and  not  sentenced  to 
death,  the  sentence  is  ordinarily  discharge — or  dis- 
missal— ^with  ignominy  or  infamy.  So  severe  an 
enactment  adds  to  the  force  of  the  penalty,  and 
stigmatises  the  offender  for  life  as  a  disgrace  to  his 
country  and  his  cloth. 

INFANT,  in  English  Law,  means  every  male  and 
female  under  the  age  of  21.  As  a  general  rule,  an 
infant  cannot  enter  into  contracts ;  at  all  events,  they 
are  not  binding  except  at  his  or  her  option.  But  a 
contract  fOr  necessaries  is  always  binding,  and  an 
infant  may  be  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  these, 
like  other  persons.  The  father,  or,  after  his  death, 
the  mother,  of  an  infant  can  in  general  only  be 
bound  for  an  infant's  debts  where  some  express  or 
implied  contract  to  pay  for  these  can  be  made  out ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  the  infant  living  in  the  same 
house  is  not  always  sufficient  to  imply  liability, 
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though  it  is  generally  an  element  for  the  jury.  If 
an  infant  enter  into  trade,  he  is  nevertheless  only 
bound,  by  his  contracts  at  his  option..  But  in  all 
cases,  if  the  infant,  on  coming  of  age,  ratify  the 
contract,  then  it  is  binding  on  him. 

An  infant  in  England  generally  requires  the 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  to  marry,  though 
it  is  more  correct  to  say,  that  if  he  misrepresent  in 
the  preliminary  formahties  that  he  is  of  age,  he 
may  be  indicted  for  perjury,  but  nevertheless  the 
marriage  wiU  be  good,  and  cannot  be  annulled.  An 
infant  cannot  make  a  will  either  of  his  real  or 
personal  estate.  He  can  only  sue  in  a  court  of  law 
by  a  near  friend  or  prochdn  ami,  who  is  his  father  if 
alive,  or  any  other  Mend 

In  Scotland,  the  law  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  law  of  England  on  this  subject.  The  term 
infant  is  not  used  at  all  in  a  technical  sense.  All 
persons,  if  male,  are  in  legal  strictness  called  pupils 
tin  14,  and  if  female,  tUl  12;  and  from.  14  or  12  to 
21,  they  are  technically  called  minors.  In  general, 
the  contracts  of  a  pupil  are  absolutely  void,  and 
he  is  under  the  care  of  tutors,  who  are  ieither  his 
parents,  or  others  appointed  by  the  court.  A  minor, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  enter  into  contracts,  but  if 
they  are  to  his  lesion  or  prejudice,  he  can  reduce 
or  set  them  aside  any  time  within  four  years  after 
majority.  Moreover,  if  a  minor  go  into  trade,  his 
contracts  bind  him,  as  they  do  other  persons. 
Further,  a  minor  can  make  a  wUl  or  testament, 
operating  on  his  movable  estate,,  though  he  cannot 
alienate  his  heritable  estate  in  like  manner.  The 
four  years  which  are  allowed  to  him  after  majority 
to  consider  whether  he  will  set  aside  contracts  are 
called  guadriennium  utile;  and  if  he  can  prove  lesion, 
he  is  in  that  period  entitled  to  restitution.  In 
Scotland,  also,  a  minor  may  marry  as  freely  as  if 
he  were  a  major,  and,  indeed,  he  is  in  general  his 
own  master,  or  sui  juris,  at  the  age  of  14  (as  a 
female  is  at  the  age  of  12) ;  whereas  in  England  he 
would  be  liable  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  to 
control  his  person  tUl  he  attained  21. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Oberlin  (q.  v.),  the  pastor 
of  Waldbaoh,  in  France,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  infant  schools.  He  appointed  females 
in  his  own  parish  to  assemble  the  little  children 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  six,  his  object  being 
to  interest  them,  by  conversation,  pictures,  and 
maps,  and  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to  sew. 
The  first  infant  school  attempted  in  this  country 
was  in  connection  with  Robert  Owen's  socialistic 
establishment  in  Scotland ;  it  was  taught  by  James 
Buchanan.  In  1819, '  through  the  eflforta  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  an  infant  school 
was  set  on  foot  in  London.  One  of  the  first 
teachers  was  "Wdderspin,  whose  labours  in  connection 
with  the  fexteusion  of  infant  schools  are  well  known. 
His  methods,  based  on  the  Pestalozzian  system,  were 
further  matured  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant 
School  Society,  founded  in  1836;  This  society,  by 
training  teachers  and  instituting  model  infant  and 
juvenile  schools,  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
propagate  the  infant  school  system. 

Infant  schools  are  not  yet  very  numerous  either 
north  or  south  of  the  Tweed;  but  they  have  certainly 
been  more  extensively  encouraged  in  the  southern 
than  ifl  the  northern  half  of  the  kingdom.  Two 
causes  have  operated  to  prevent  their  more  rapid 
increase — the  want  of  means,  it  being  necessary  to 
devote  to  juvenile  schools  the  money  which  can  be 
collected  for  educational  objects ;  and  the  defects 
which  have-  hung  about  the  system,  and  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  Too  much  has  frequently  been 
attempted  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction.  In 
Germany,  under  the  names  of  Klemkmderschulen 
and  Kindergarten,  infant  schools  are  numerous.    In 
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Frauoe,  under  tlie  name  of  '  Asylums,'  they  are  very 
widespread. 

Infant  schools,  like  other  seminaries  -whioh  are 
not  purely  professional  in  their  aims,  ought  to  keep 
in  Tie-w  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
appeal  to  its  different  faculties  in  turn.  But  while 
the  intellect,  the  moral  nature,  and  the  imagination 
ought  to  receive  their  proper  food,  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  contradict  the  laws  of  nature  when 
we  omit  an  element  more  powerful  and  exacting 
than  any  of  these;  we  mean  the  physical,  and  that 
love  of  play,  fun,  and  nonsense  which  is  connected 
vith  it,  and  whioh  is  peculiar  to  infancy,  and  not 
unbecoming  even  the  gravity  of  manhood.  By 
marching,  exercises,  toys,  and,  above  aJl^  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  a  large  open  playground,  full  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  muscular  restlessness  of 
•  children,  and  for  their  love  of  play.  The  room  in 
which  they  are  coUeoted  should  be  Httle  more  than 
a  well-ordered,  covered  playground.  In  the  play- 
ground, whether  open  or  covered,  order,  obedience, 
kindness,  consideration,  civility,  deanlinessj  good- 
temper,  are  to  be  taugbt,  and  the  moral  objects  of 
the  infant  school  attained.  Play,  and  the  moral 
training  which  may  be  connected  with  it,  should 
be  the  leading  ideas  of  the  place,  and  to  these 
everything  else  should  be  subordinated.  Next  to 
this,  the  intellectual  'nature  of  the  infant  has 
to  be  considered,  its  future  anticipated,  and  the 
elements  of  reading  taught,  but  with  the  help 
of  such  methods  and  books  as  call  for  the  mim- 
mum  of  mental  exertion.  An  infant  school  whioh 
has  cultivated  the  moral  nature  of  its  children 
through  games  and  exercises,  and  has  taught  them 
to,  read  easy  monosyllabic  sentences  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  age  of  six,  has  accomplished  its  work 
weU.  At  the  same  time,  other  means  of  awakening 
interest  and  inteUigence  may  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage,,  but  under  this  restriction,  that,  if  they 
fail  to  caU  forth  spontaneous  and.  unconscious 
attention,  either  through  the  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress  to  present  them  in  an  attractive 
form,  or  through  some  defect  in.  the  apparatus 
at  the  command  of  the  mistress,  they  should  at 
once  be  given  up.  We  refer  to  songs  of  a  moral 
or  narrative  kind — ^rhymes  and  nursery  jiaglea — 
descriptions  of  objects  and  pictures  by  the  clmdren 
under  the  teacher's  guidance  (object-lessons) — ^the 
concealed  purpose  being  to  cultivate  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  form,  coloiu',  number,  size,  &o, — and 
lessons  in  arithmetic  on  a  ball-frame.  Then,  again, 
the  teacher  may  collect  the  children  around  her 
and  read  to  them  fairy  tales  and  simple  stories  of 
incident  and  the  affections.  All  this  may  be,  and 
actually  is  attained ;  but  the  qualifloations  in  the 
teacher  for  the  attainment  of  them  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with.  So  far  as  these  q^uaUfications'  are  of  a 
moral  or  iinaginativo  kind^  they  are  natural  endow- 
ments ;  but  they  may  receive  enlightenment  and 
direction  by  a  judicious  system  of  training;  In  the 
first  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  School 
Society,  it  is  truly  said;  'that  few  situations-  in 
life  require  so  much  discretion,  so  much  energy, 
so  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-control  and.  love, 
as  that  of  a  teacher  of  babes."  Without  a  con- 
sciousness that  she  possesses  these  qualifications, 
.especially  the  last-named,  no  woman  should  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  career  of  an  infant-school 
mistress. 

Tlie  question  still  remains  to  be  considered — 
whether  infant  schools  are  desirable  at  jdl,  and 
whether  the  family  hearth,  and  the  fields,  or  the 
streets,  do  not  comsbitute  the  best,  because  nature's 
infant  sehooL  W^re  society  in  a  normal  and 
healthy  condition,  the  answer  to  this  question  would 
be,  that  infant  schools  are  hurtful  even  at  the  beat, 


and  that,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  chances  of 
their  being- badly  conducted,  they  may  be  generally 
denounced  as  a  public  nuisance.  But  we  are  not  in 
a  normal  state ;  and  while  infant  schools  proper  are, 
perhaps,  superfluous  in  rural  parishes,  the^  are  in 
populous  places  a  boon  and  a  blessing  if  not  a 
necessity. 

INFA'KTlS  (from  the  Lat  in/ans,  an  infant),  the 
title  given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  prinoea  of 
the  royal  family,  the  corresponding  title  of  Inbanta 
being  given  to  the  princesses.  Since  the  14th  c, 
however,  the  heir^apparent  to  the  throne  in  Spain 
has  been  styled  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  in  Portugal,  until  the  separation  of  Brazil 
from  the  mother-country,  bore  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Brazil.  The  personal  domain  of  an  Infante  or 
Infanta  is  called  the  Infantado,  and  this  has  come 
to  be  the  name  of  a  district  which  was  made  a 
dukedom  in  1475. 

INFA'NTIOIDB,  the  act  or  practice  of  murdering 
infants,  whioh  is  abhorrent  to  modern  civilisation, 
was  common  in  ancient  times,  and  now  prevails 
among  many  barbarous  nations.  It  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Bome,  and  (such  is  the  force  of  custom) 
found  defenders  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  !  The  latter, 
in  his  Politics,  says  the  law  should  forbid  the  nurtur- 
ing of  the  maimed,  and  where  a  check  to  popula- 
tion is  required,  abortion  should  be  produced  before 
the  quickening  of  the  infant.  In  Spajrta,  we  are 
informed  that  the  law  directed,  when  a  child  was 
bom,  the  father  was  to  carry  it  to  an  appointed 
place,  to  be  inspected  by  the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity. If  they  perceived  that  its  limbs  were 
straight,  and  its  look  was  wiolesome,  they  returned 
it  to  itsi  parents  to  be  educated;  otherwise,  it 
was  thro-wn  into  a  deep  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Taygetus;  and  it  was  said  this  law  had 
a  wholesome  effect,  for  it  made  women  -with  child 
very  careful  as  to  their  eating,  didmking,  and  exer- 
cise, and  hence  they  proved  excellent  nurses.  In  the 
other  Grrecian'  republics,  a  similar  disregard  of  the 
life  of  sickly  infants  was  she-wn:  With  regard  to 
the  practice  among  the  Komans,  little  definite 
information  exists,  though  learned  authors  discuss 
it  at  great  length.  It  seems  certain  that  it  lay 
-with  the  Koman  father  to  say  whether  his  child 
should  be  permitted  to  live  or  not.  The  exposition 
of  infants,  indeed,  was  the  rule,  rather  -than  the 
exception,  in  most  countries  in  old  times.  Among 
the  Norse,  the  child's  hfe  always!  hung  in  the 
balance  tiU  the  father  handed  it  to  the  nurse  to  be 
reared ;  if,  on  account  of  its  being  weak,  or  a 
daughter,  he  disapproved  of  its  li-ving,  it  was  exposed 
to  die  by  -wild  beasts  or  the  weather.  In  modem 
times,  the  practice  is  cruelly  common  among  certain 
peoples.  Child-murder  prevails  to  a  great  extent 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Among  the  Pijians,  it  is  a  system.  A  recent 
authority  says,  that  in  Vaaua  Levu  in  some  parts, 
'  the  extent  of  infanticide  reaches  nearer  two-thirds 
than  a  half.'  Among  the  Hindus,  the  practice  of 
destroying  children,  especially  femalesj  prevailed 
frightfully,  tiU  it  was  checked  in  the  time  of  the 
Marquis  of  WeUesleys  rule.  The  Eajpflts,  it  is 
said,  destroy  all  female  children  but  the  first-bom 
— a  peculiar  custom,  due  to  its  being  a  point  of 
honour  -with  a  BajpUt  to  nearly  ruin  himself  in 
the  marriage  feast  and  portion  of  his  daughter, 
so  that  he  could  not  afford  to  have  more  than 
one.  The  Mohammedans  were  inclined  to  the 
same  practice,  but  effected  their  object  chiefly 
by  means  of  abortion.  In  New  Holland,  the 
native  women  think  nothing  of  destroying,  by 
compression,  the  infant  in  the  womb,  to  avoid  -the 
trouble  of  rearing  it  alive.-   In  China,  infantioide 
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is  supposed  to  be  common,  the  chief,  cause  heing 
said  to  be -the  right  of  periodically  repudiating  their 
wives,  which  is  possessed  by  Chinamen.  Some 
statistics,  recently  published  in  >  the  .Ssperance  of 
Nancy,  indicate ,  the  fearful  extent  to  which  life  is 
lost  through  this,  practice  prevailiug  in  so  vast  a 
population  as  that  of  China.  In  all  the  oases  above 
cited,  it  may  be  assumed  there  was  no  feeling  of 
infanticide  being  wrong  or  criminal.  In  some,  it  was 
owing  to  religious  feeling  of  a  perverted  kind;  in 
some,  to  the  difficulty,  of  living ;  i  but  in  many,  as 
among  the  Fijian^,  it  would  appear  that  the  mother 
Jdlled  her  child  often  from  wtim,  anger,  or  indolence. 

Modern  civilisation  deals  very  differently  with, 
the  subject  of  infanticide,  for  one  of  its  maxims  is 
.that  human  life,  from  its  first  to  its  last  hour,  is 
sacred,  and  whoever  wilfuUy  puts  an  end  to  it  is 
a  murderer,  or  a  criminal  of  the  same  category. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  destruction  of  Me, 
modern  civilisation  abounds  in  every  kind  of 
machinery  for  preserving  it,  however  unsuccessful 
the  attempt.  The '.chief  cause  which  now  leads  to 
infanticide  is  that  of  shame,  which,  however,  operates 
only  in  the  case  of  the  child  being  illegitimate.  The 
parents  often  incur  the  risk  of  committing  the 
crime  of  murder,  to  avoid  social  disgrace.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  checks 
put  by  the  law  on  the  tendency  to  .infanticide,  the 
law  of  Ba"Stardy  (q.  v.),  the, practice  of  . instituting 
Foundling  Hospitals  (q.  v.),  and  the  kind  and  degree 
of  the  pimishments  attending  any  attempt  more  or 
less  direct  to  destroy  the  child  either  before  or  after 
birth,  require  to  be  taken  into,  account. 

The  criminal  law  deals  with  the  cognate  offences 
which  make  up  infanticide  in  the  following  manner, 
whether  the  child  is  ,  legitimate  or  illegitimate.  '  As 
regards  the  procuring  of  abortion,  every  woman  who 
takes  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  uses  instru- 
ments or  other  means  to  procure  her  miscarriage, 
is  guilty  of  felony,  and  hable  to  penal  servitude 
for  life,  or  not  less  than  three  years,;  and  so  is 
any  person  who  administers  poison  or  uses  instru- 
ments upon  the  woman  with  such  intent.  .Whoever 
supplies  drugs,  poison,  or  instruments  for  the, same 
purpose,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  three  years.  The  concealment 
of  birth  is  also  made  a  criminal  offenca  Whoever, 
after  a  child  is  born,  by  any .  secret  disposition  of 
the  body,  endeavours  to  conceal  its  birth,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeahour,  and  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
two  years.  This  is  the  offence  which,  perhaps,  is 
most  frequently  committed,-  or  at  least  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution  in  such  cases,  as  the  attempt 
to  establish  the  larger  crime  of  murder  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  jury,  is  frequently  foiled  by  the 
secret  sympathy  shewn  towards  the  mother,  who  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  victim  of  seduction,-  or 
othervdse  wronged.  The  existence  of  this  offence 
shews  the  necessity  which  every  woman  likely  to 
become  a  mother  labours  -under  of  making  public 
her  situation  to  some  extent.  As  the  destruction 
of  children  may  be  effected  by  the  negative  fact  of 
not  supplying  food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  by  the 
positive  act  of  wounding  or  ill-treating,  the  refusal 
or  neglect  of  a  parent  or  other  person  who  is  bound 
by  law  to  supply  food  and  clothing  to  the  child,  and 
neglects  to  do  so,  thereby  causing  its  death,  amounts 
either  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Moreover,  the  unla-wful  abandoning 
or  exposure  of  any  child  under'  the  age  of  two 
years,  whereby  the  life  and  health  of  the .  child  are 
endangered,  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  -with 
three  years'  penal  servitude.  Where  a  person  is' 
charged  -with  the  murder  of  a  very  yOung  child,  it 
is  essential  to  prove  that  the  child  was  in  life.  The 
test  of  this  is  not  that  it  breathed,  o;-  had  an  inde- 
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pendent  circulation  after  it  was  separated  from  the 
mother,  but  it  is  enough  that  the  child  was  fully 
born;  hence,  if  a  man  strike  a  woman  ,-with  child, 
so  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child,,he;is  neither 
guilty  of  murder  nor  of  manslaughter  of  the  .child. 
The  judges  of  England,  in  1848,  had  to  delibera.tely 
consider  whether  though  a  child  was  still  attached 
to  the  navel- string,  the  kUling  of  it  was  murder, 
and  they  held  that  it  was.  In  all  cases  of  the 
murder  of  infants,  the  question  whether  the  child 
was  fully  born,  and  so  the  subject  of  murder,  is 
generally  one  of  medical  jurisprudence,  upon  which 
medical  skill  is  needed  to  throw  li^ht,  and  medical 
men  have  certain  well-known  tests  for  ascertaiaing 
this  important  fact.  The  above  offences  in  reference 
to  infanticide  are  punished  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Scotland. 

One  of  the  .coroners  in  London  recently  stated 
that  an  inquest  is  held  daUy  upon  the  bodies  of 
children  destroyed  through  the  design,  the  neglect, 
the  ignorance,  or  the  mental  infirmity  of  the 
mothers.  Evfen  when  the  act  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  a  crime,  its  enormity  is  generally  greatly  lessened 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  by  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  condition  and  moral  disturbance  of  the 
parent.  Where  puerperal  insanity  supervenes,  the 
infant  is  often  sacrificed  during  the  despair  or 
violence  of  the  mother;  but  even  where  there  is 
no  motive  discoverable,  no  delusion,  no  explanation 
afforded,  no  outraged  feeling  or  fury,  there  has  been 
observed  a  morbid  disposition  to  kiH  the  newly 
born.  This  disj)osition  is  observed  in  certain  of .  the 
lower  animals ;  it  has  appeared  epidemically.  After 
the  murder  perpetrated  by  C.  Cornier,  five  simOar 
atrocities  were  noticed.  (Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne, 
Indian  Infanticide,  1857.) 

rSTANTEY,  the  foot-soldiers  of  an  army. 
Among  semi-barbarous  nations,  fighting  on  foot  has 
always  been  considered  less  advantageous,  than 
fighting  on  horseback  or  in  chariots ;  but  as  war  has 
become  a  science,  the  principal  strength  of,  armies 
is  found  to  lie  in  their  infa,ntry.  See  Ajrmies, 
Tactics,  Wab,  &c. 

INPE'CTION  i3_  distinguished  from  Contagion 
(q.  V.)  by  some  medical  -writers,  who  would  restrict 
the  latter  word  to  the  cases  in  which  there  must  be 
contact  of  the  healthy  person  -with  a  patient,  while 
they  apply  the  term  infectious  to  diseases  which  can 
be  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere.  The  distinction  is 
unimportant. 

INPE'CTIOTJS  DISORDERS  in  cattle  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  enactment,  in  order 
to  protect  the  pubhc  from  the  calamities  arising 
from  the  spread  of  disease  in  so  important  an  article 
of  food.  Though  passed  for  a  temporary  period, 
the  act  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  107,  has  been  continued 
from  time  to  time,  and  -vrill  probably  be  ultimaitely 
declared  permanent.  The  statute  gives  power  to 
the  police  to  seize  any  sheep  or  lambs  e3cposed  in 
any  market  which  are  infected  or  labouring  under 
a  disease  called  the  sheep-pox,  or  variola  ovina. 
The  parties  who  so  expose  them  are  liable  -to 
penalties,  and  the  cattle  may  be  destroyed';  so  if 
any  person  depasture  diseased  sheep  on  commons, 
woodp,  forests,  waste  lands,  open  fields,  or  the 
roadside. 

INFE'ETMENT,  or  SASINE,  a  Scotch  law-term, 
used  to  denote  the  symbolical  giving  possession  of 
land,  which  was  the  completion  of  the  title,  the  mere 
conveyance  not  being  enough.  The  instnmient  of 
sasine  was  the  notarial  instrument  embodying  the 
fact  of  infeftment.  But.  now  the  necessity  of  a 
septate  formality  is  unnecessary,  it  being  siifficieiit 
to  register  a  conveyance  in  the  register  of  sasiues 
in  Scotland.   In  England,  there  is  no  similar  register 
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for  deeds,  aid  tile  titlo  is  complete  -when  the  ooiit 
veyance  ia  executed  and  delivered  to  tha  purchaser. 
In  Scotland,  an  infeftment  in  sectirity  ia  a  temporary 
infeftment  to  secure  payment  of  some  debt ;  and  an 
inftflment  of  r'elief  is  a  similar  security  to  relieve  a 
cautioner. 

I'NFINITE.  This  word  is  the  source  o£  much 
controversy  and  difference  of  opinion.  Some  hold 
that  there  corresponds  to  liifinity  a  distinct  notion, 
which  Ve  are  entitled  to  entertain  and  reason  aboiit, 
yith  the  same  confidence  that  ive  discuss  measured 
intervals,  as  a  yard  or  mile  ;  white  others  maintain 
that  the  word  is  a  name  for  a  mere  negative.  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that '  the  Infinite 
smd  the  Absolute  are  only  the  names  for  two  counter- 
imbecilities  of  the  human  mind,  transmuted  into 
properties  of  the  nature  of  things — of  two  subjective 
negatives  converted  into  objective  aflSrmatives' 
{Discussions,  p.  21).  And  Mr  J.  S.  Mill  holds  a 
similar  view.  It  had  also  been  maintained  by  Locke 
that  we  have  no  positive  idea  of  the  infinite,  that  it 
was  only  the  negative  of  an  end  or  termination 
iflssay  on  the  Understanding,  book  ii.  chap.  17). 

The  notion  of  the  infinite  has,  indeed,  been 
admitted  into  mathematical  reasoning,  a  circum- 
stance that  would  seeitt  to  imply  that  we  could  use 
it  with  exactness,'  and,  consequently,  it  could  not 
be  altogether  an  inoorhpetence  or  imbecility  of  the 
understanding.  It  appears, ,  however,  that  mathe- 
maticians use  the  word '  under  peculiar  restrictions. 
They  employ  it  in  the  two  extremes  of  the  infinitely 
greait  and  the  infinitely  little.  'If  we  see  a  con- 
clusion, which  we  can  liearly  attain  by  the  use  of  a 
large  magnitude,  mqre. nearly  by  the  use  of  a  larger, 
and  so  on  without  limit,  that  is  to  say,  as  nearly  as 
we  please,  if  we  may  use  a  magnitude  as  large  as  we 
please,  but  which  is  never  absolutely  attained  by 
any  magnitude  however  great,  then  such  conclusion 
may  be  said,  for  abbreviation,  to  be  absolutely  true 
when  the  magnitude  is  infinite'  (Penny  Oyc,  art. 
'  Infinite ').  The  very  same  statement  might  be  made 
regarding  the  infinitely  small,  which  is  rej^resented 
in  mathematics  by  the  symbol  for  nothing,  although 
it  is  not  the  same  as  nothing  in  the  strictest  sense, 
namely,  the  nothing  caused  by  subtracting  a  quan- 
tity from  itself,  as  two  from  two.  It  is  nothing  in 
this  sense,  that  if  added  to  a  finite  quantity,  as 
1€,  it  produces  no  augmentation  that  can  be  made 
use  of;  the  quantity  for  all  purposes  remains  the 
same.  The  machinery  of  infinite  quantities  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  operations  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  is  introduced  in  order  to  compare  two 
thin^  naturally  incommensurate.  Thus,  in  esti- 
mating the  area  of  a  curved  surface,  such  as  a  circle, 
in  straight-Kned  spaces,  such'  as  square  inches, 
ithe  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a  sort  of  fiction, 
namely,  by  supposing  the  circle  to  be  inscribed 
by  a  right-liued  figure  or  polygra,  pf  such  a  very 
great,  number  of  sides  that  they  coincide  to  all 
intents, and  purposes- with  the  curved  circumfer- 
ence. The  coincidence  can  never  be  perfect;  but 
by  imagining  the  sides  to  be  smaller  and  smaller, 
and,  consequently,  more  and  more  numerous,  the 
difference  between  the  polygon  and  the  circle  may 
(bpcorne  less  than  any  assignable  qualntity,  or,  as  it; 
may  be  said,  infinitely '  little,  in  fact,  as  good  as 
nothing,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  one 
will  stand  for  the  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  other. 
This  device  for  overcoming  the  natural  incommen- 
surability of  straight  and  curvfed,  and  of  number 
and  motion,  is'  the  real  occasion  of  the  mathe- 
matical use  of  the  term  in  question.  Nor  does  it 
give  any  foundation  for  tlie  view  that  would  regard 
the  infinite  as  a  positive  conception  of  the  mind, 
which  we  may  apply  to  objects  with  a  conscious 
meaning. 


This  wiU  be  more  apparent  when  we  attend  to  the 
diflerence  between  two  olassEis  of  negative  notions. 
The  first  class  includes  those  whose  negative  brings 
something  positive;  thus,  not  hot,  brings  before 
us  a  positive  experience,  namely,'  cold;  not  white, 
according  to  what  is  intended,  turtis  up  either  black 
or  all  other  colours,  which  are  to  us  as  much  a 
positive,  or  real,  conception  as  white.  Unjust,  or 
not  just,  is  the  name  for  a  distinct  class  of  really 
existiog  actions,  in  contrast  to  the  class  named 
just  actions.  All  notionsi  such  as  these,  which  have 
for  opposites  really  existing  things;  are  real  and 
genuine  notions  of  the  mind;  they  are  conceivable 
by  us  to  the  fuU  extent  that  we  are  capable  of  con- 
ceiving anything  whatsoever.  In  fact,  the  highest 
test  of  genuineness,  reality,'  and  conoeivabUity, '  is 
the  existence  of  a  negative,  which  is  also  real  and 
positive.  Body  or  matter  is  a  real  conception  by 
being  opposed  to  space;  the  one  resists  our  move- 
ments, and  the  other  permits  them.  Body  and  space 
together  make  the  extended  imiverse,  the  world 
of  externality,  or  objective  existence;  which  has 
a  distinct  meaning  by  contrast  to  the  inextended 
mind,  or  the  subject  universe.  But  existence,  as  a 
whole,  is  not  a  real  conception,  because  we  have 
nothing  to  oppose  it  to;  non-existence  is  not  a 
real  opposite,  like  space  to  body,  or  mind  to  exten- 
sion ;  it  is  only  a  formal  or  verbal  opposite,  made 
up  by  using  the  word  for  negation  to  a  case  that 
does  not  admit  of  the  operation.  Non-existence 
is  total  annihilation,  which,  of  course,  we  cannot 
conceive,  as  we  do  cold  or  black,  in  their  opposition 
to  hot  and  white.  This  being  so,  we  have  nothing 
to  affirm  respecting  existence  as  expressing  the 
absolute  totality  of  things.    See  ExTENSioif. 

Now,  to  which  class  of  notions  does  infinite  belongV 
Is  it  a  real  opposite  to  the  finite,  like  cold  to  heat, 
or  a  verbal  and  formal  opposite,  like  non-existence? 
Finite  means  what  ,has  a  boundary  or  termina- 
tion, and  applies  strictly  to  body,  which  is  always 
conceived  by  us  as  bounded  and  terminating  in 
space.  The  bounded  is,  in  fact, '  body  (or  some 
analogy  of  body,  as  when  we  fancy  an  enclosure 
which  we  do  not  actually  construct);  the  absence 
of  bounds  is  free  space,  which  is  a  real  conception. 
It  means  scope  for  movement,  freedom  from 
obstruction,  and  its  opposite  is  some  inert  matter, 
statiding  in  our  way,  to  prevent  further  movement. 
The  unbounded  is  thus  another  name  for  space ; 
and  when  we  arrive  at  a  space  with  no  further 
prospect  of  obstruction,  we  may  call  that  a  bound- 
less space,  but  the  only  meaning  we  have  thereby 
is  a  space  which  no  longer  ■  contains  material 
obstructiohi  And  we  can  conceive  of  no  other  end 
of  space.  Our  whole  experience  furnishes  no  other 
contrast  except  these  two,  space  and  body;  and 
where  the  one  ends,  the  mind  must  conceive  the 
other.  We  may  conceive  the  not-extended,  it  is 
true,  by  passing  to  the  subject  mind,'  ■with  its  feel- 
ings and  volitions  ;  but  within,  the  sphere  of  the 
extended,  we  have  no  choice  but  between  space 
and  body.  We '  cannot  conceive  the  end  of  space 
otherwise  than  by  the  beginning  of  resistance  ;  any- 
thing else  (not  being  the  subject  mind)  would  be 
non-existence,  or  annihilation. 

The  infinite  may  thiis  be  the  name  for  an  abbre- 
viation in  mathematics,  but  as  a  real  notion  of  the 
mind,  it'  merely  expresses  our  inability  to  pass 
beyond  the  region  of  our  experience  of  matter  and 
space.     ' 

INFINITE'SIMAL    CALCULUS.      See 

Calculus.  . 

INFI'NITIVE.    See  Vbkb. 

INFLAMMA'TION  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  morbid  processes  that  fall  under  the  notice 
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of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The  most  obvious 
Bymptoms  or  phenomena  of  inflammation,  when  it 
attacks  an  external  or  visible  part,  are  pain,  redness, 
heat,  and  swelling,  or,  in  the  words  of  Celsus, '  rubor 
et  tumor  cum  oalore  et  dolord'  The  general  char- 
acters of  the  process  will  be  best  understood  by  an 
assumed  case.  If  a  healthy  man  gets  a  splinter  of 
wood  or  any  other  foreign  body  imbedded  in  any 
fleshy  part,  he  begins  to  experience  pain  at  the  part, 
and  this  is  soon  succeeded  by  redness  of  the  sMn,  a 
firm  and  extremely  tender  sweDing  at  and  around 
the  spot,  and  a  sense  of  abnormal  heat.  These 
purely  local  symptoms  are  succeeded,  if  the  inflam- 
mation reach  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  by  a 
general  derangement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous 
systems,  to  which  various  names,  such  as  consti- 
tutional disturbance,  symptomatic  or  inflammatory 
fever,  pyrexia,  &c.,  have  been  applied.  If  the 
foreign  body  ds  extracted,  the  probabUity  is  that 
•all  these  symptoms  will  gradually  abate  xmtil  the 
part  at  length  regains  its  natural  appearance  and 
sensations.  In  this  case,  the  inflammation  is  said  to 
terminate  by  resolution,  and  this  is  the  most  favour- 
able mode  of  termination.  If,  however,  the  cause 
of  irritation  is  not  removed,  or  if  the  intensity  of 
the  morbid  process  exceed  a  certain  point,  the 
following  phenomena  occur :  the  swelling  assumes 
a  more  projecting  or  pointed  form,. the  part  becomes 
softer,  and  the  skin  at  its  centre,  which  is  usually 
the  most  projecting  part,  becomes  whiter.  There  is 
a  sensation  of  throbbing  pain,  and  if  the  skin  be  not 
divided  by  the  knife,  it  finally  breaks,  and  a  yellow, 
cream-like  fluid,  known  as  Pus  (q.  v.),  escapes,  after 
which  the  symptoms  rapidly  abate.  This  termina- 
tion is  known  as  suppuration. 

If  the  original  injury  was  very  severe,  ajid  the 
inflammation  intense,  there  may  be  actual  death 
of  i/he  part  affected.  In  that  case,  the  red  colour  of 
the  skin  becomes  purple  or  greenish  black,  the  pain 
ceases,  and  the  part  becomes  dead  and  putrid.  This 
is  Tnortification.  Under  favourable  circumstances, 
this  dead  part,  which  is  called  a  slough,  spon- 
taneously separates  from  the  adjacent  Hving  parts 
-by  a  vital  process  known  as  Ulceration  (q.  v.),  and 
the  cavity  which  is  thns  formed  gradually  fills  up 
and  heals. 

The  pain  may  vary  from  mere  discomfort  to 
intense  agony.  There  is  usually  most  pain  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  tension  produced  by  the 
swelling  is  the  greatest,  as  in  bone,  serous  and 
fibrous  membranes,  &c.  The  pain  occurring  in 
inflammatiou  is  always  aggravated  by  pressure,  and 
by  this  means  the  physician  can  often  distinguish 
between  inflammatory  and  non-inflammatory  dis- 
orders. The  heat  is  seldom  so  much  increased  as 
the  sensations  of  the  patieiit  would  lead  him  to 
believe  ;  it  does  not  rise  above  the  maximum  heat 
of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  This 
increase  of  heat  depends  upon  the  increased  flow 
of  arterial  (or  highly  oxidised)  blood  to  the  part. 
The  redness  depends  upon  there  being  more  blood 
than  usual  in  those  vessels  in  the  affected  part 
which  ;usuaHy  carry  red  blood ;  upon  the  blood 
wjntaioing  an  increased  number  of  red  corpuscles ; 
and  upon  red  blood  entering  into  vessels  which, 
in  the  normal  state,  convey  colourless  fluids  only, 
or  which  snaturally  admit  so  few  red  corpuscles  that 
"they  cannot  usually  be  observed.  The  swdling 
depends  in  ^art  upon  the  distension  of  the  blood- 
vessels, but  mainly  upon  the  effusion  of  various 
-fluids,  .such  as  blood,  serum,  coagulable  lymph  (or 
fibrine),  and  pus  into  the  tissue  of  the  affected  part. 
These  flmds  are  termed  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  coagulable  lymph  frequently  becomes 
'Organised,  and  many  changes,  some  of  a  reparative 
.nature  (to  which  a  reference  will  be  presently  mad?), 


and  others  of  a  morbid  nature,  depend  upon  its   { 
eflusion. 

Numerous  observers  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
exact  phenomena  of  inflammation,  by  microscopic 
examination  of  the  transparent  parts  of  animals  in 
which  the  process  has  been  artificially  excited. 
IVom  observation  made  on  the  web  of  the  frog's 
foot  and  other  transparent '  parts  of  animals  by 
Wharton  Jones,  Paget,  and  others,  the  foUowiug 
general  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

1.  The  primary  effect  of  a  slight  stimulus  applied 
to  the  blood-vessels  is  a  slight  and  gradual  contrac- 
tion, with  a  retardation  of  the  current  through 
them. 

2.  During  this  contraction,  the  blood  is  impeded, 
or  altogether  stops.  But  the  vessels  soon  dilate  to 
a  size  larger  than  they  originally  possessed,  and  the 
blood  now  moves  through  them  more  rapidly  than 
in  the  normal  state.  The  slight  stimulus  that  pre- 
viously caused  the  vessels  to  contract,  has  now,  if 
re-applied,  little  or  no  effect;  but  on  applying  a 
more  powerful  irritant,  such  &s  a  minute  drop  of 
tincture  of  capsicum,  the  phenomena  of  active  con- 
gestion or  determination  of  blood  become  almost 
instantaneously  developed.  The  vessels  become 
lengthened,  dilated,  and  tortuous,  and  are  distended 
with  blood  which  contains  a  great  excess  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  is  circulated  with  far  more  than  the 
normal  velocity. 

3.  But  if  the  injury  be  stfll  more  severe — if,  for 
example,  a  red-hot  needle  be  inserted — then,  in 
addition  to  the  active  congestion  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  there  is  a  retardation,  and 
finally  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  injured  spot,  while  around  it  the  , 
blood  moves  rapidly  through  turgid  but  less  full 
vessels. 

The  blood  obtained  by  bleeding  a  patient  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  any  important  organ,  usually 
presents  a  peculiar  appearance  after  coagulation. 
In  healthy  blood,  the  clot  consists  of  a  uniform 
admixture  of  blood  corpuscles  and  coagulated  fibrine, 
and  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  but  in  inflammation, 
the  upper  part  of  the  clot  consists  of  a  layer  of  a 
yellowish  or  whitish  colour,  to  which  the  term  buffy 
coat  is  appKed.  This  buffy  coat  is  often  concave,  or 
hollowed  out  into  a  cup-like  form,  in  which  case 
the  blood  is  said  to  be  both  buffed  and  cupped.  The 
cause  of  this  buffy  coat  is  stiU  to  some  extent  an 
open  qtiestion ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  clearly  due 
to  a  subsidence  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  by  which  a 
layer  of  fibrine,  forming  the  buffy  coat,  is  left  at  the 
surface.  Another  and  a  more  important  change  in 
the  blood  in  inflammation  is  the  augmentation  of 
the  flbrine,  which  often  rises  to  two,  Qiree,  or  more 
times  its  normal  quantity. 

Kefererice  has  already  been  made  to  coagulable 
lymph  or  fibrine  as  one  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation. This  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph  is  so 
important  a  process  both  for  good  and  for  evil, 
that  a  few  lines  must  be  devoted  to  its  special 
consideration. 

Wlen  coagulable  lympli  is  effused  between  mem- 
branes that  are  normally  in  contact  (or  nearly  so) 
with  one  another,  it  often  causes  them  to  cohere. 
In  this  way  we  often'have  adhesions  of  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  serous  membranes,  such  as  the  pleurje, 
the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  which  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  natural  free  motion  of  the 
parts,  and  occasion  various  persistent  morbid  symp- 
toms. In  inflammation  of  the  iris,  the  pupil  may 
be  rendered  ittegular  or  immovable,  or  may  even  be 
closed  up  by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph.  In 
endocarditis,  or  inflammation  d?  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  coagulable  lymph  may  be  depo- 
sited in  Wart-like  masses  on  the  valves,  and  may  thus 
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occasion  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  cnxdiac  disease. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  in  many  oases,  the  effusion  of 
coagulahle  lymph  has  a  reparative  and  conservative 
influence.  It  is  by  the  organisation  of  this  fluid 
that  the  lips  of  recent  wounds  are  ,glued  together, 
and  that  parts  reeently  severed  from  the  tody  may 
be  sometimes  replaced  and  still  live.  The  success 
of  the  Taliootian  operation,  by  which  a  new  nose  is 
engrafted  in  the  position  of  that  which  had  been 
lost — of  the  operation  of  injecting  a  stimulating 
fluid  into  cystic  tumours,  Sec,  with  the  view  of 
setting  up  adhesive  inflammation — and  o£  various 
other  surgical  operations,  essentially  depends  upon 
the  property  of  .organisation  possessed  by  this  fluid. 
It  is  tins,  too,  that  ulcers  are  gradually  filled  up 
itfll  the  breach  of  texture  is  repaired. 

The  inflammatoiy  diseases  of  the  most  important 
organs  are  described  under  their  specific  names, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  termination  -itie  is  em- 
ployed to  indicate  an  inflammation.  ThuSj  pleuritis 
signifies  inflammation  of  the  pleura  j  peritonitis, 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum ;  iritis,  inflammation 
of  the  iris;  &c.  Inflammation  of  tbe  lungs,  how- 
ever, is  usually  known  as  pneumoma  instead  of 
pneumonitis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enfer  into  the  consideration 
of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  further  than  to 
remark  (1)  that  if  possible  we  must  remove  its 
exciting  cause,  which  can  seldom  be  done  except 
when  the  inflammation  'is  external ;  and  (2)  that 
the  patient  sbould  be  placed  on  a  strictly  anti- 
phlogistie  regimen  (which  implies  a  total  abstinence 
from  solid  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks,  due 
attention  to  ventilation,  temperature,  &c.).  Of  the 
direct  remedies,  the  most  important  (except  in 
■  persons  of  weak  or  broken-down  constitutions)  is 
blood-letting,  although  at  present  it  is  somewhat 
-out  of  fashion.  The  medicines  chiefly  enlployed  are 
purgatives,  preparations  of  mercury,  ^tartar  emetic, 
and  opium;  while,  as  external  appKoaiions,  hot 
fomentations  (occasionally  cold  lotions),  and  counter- 
irritation  bymeans  of  blisters,  sinapisms,  setons,  &c., 
are  often  of  service. 

INFLE'CTION  is  a  general  name  used  by 
grammarians  for  all  those  changes  that  words 
undergo  when  placed  in  relation  i:o  one  another 
in  a  sentence.  See  Beclensioit,  Conjugation, 
Genitive.  Most  Of  these  changes  occur  in  the 
end  syllable  or  syllables  of  the  word;  and  with 
regard,  to  these  at  least,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe'  that  they  were  originally  separate  words 
joiuedfpn  to  the  root-words  (see  Lansttage),  and 
-that  fifrough  the  natural  processes  of  phonetic 
change  alid  decay,  the  compounds  thus  formed 
gradually  assumed  the  forms  now  known  in 
grammar  as  cases,  numbers,  persons,  tenses,  &c. 
Tti  some  instances,  the  original  suffix  can  be  readily 
recognised,  and,  by  the  lielp  of  Comparative 
Grammar,  much  has  been  done  in  recent  times  in 
"tracing  the  more  disguised  inflections  to  their 
source ;  so  that  the  greater  part  may  be  considered 
as  satisfactorily  estaffished.  Confining  our  remarks 
to  the  Indo-European  languages,  we  may  safely 
assert,  iiiat  -the  stables  used  in  forming  the  cases 
of  nouns  and  Hie  termiuations  of  -verbs  are  of  pro- 
nominal origin.  Thus,  mi,  si,  U,  as  the  endings  of 
'Hie  three  persons  of  the  present  singular  of  the  verb, 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  personal  pronouns 
ma,  tva  (raa),  to;  and  the  plurals  mas,  tas,  nti, 
oorrtain  the  same  with  an  indication  of  the  plural 
number.  The  nominative  singular  of  masculines 
and  feminines,  ending  in  s  [egpm-s,  iVwo-s,  Jmi-a, 
trlcri-s),  contains  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third 
j)erson,  to  (ra,  nom.  sa,  S) ;  the  ;plural,  piscea, 
xlgaxss,  is  probably  only  a  coirnption  of  the  same 
pronoun  put  "twice  (pUci'sarsa — ^i;  e.,  ^sh  that  and  I 


that),  the  doubling  of  the  pronominal  element 
expressing  symbolically  li  plurality  of  the  same 
thing.  El  the  oblique  cases,  we  meet  with  other 
pronondnal  elements,  which  indicate  that  a  certain 
thing  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  predicate  ia  the 
three  fundamental  directions  of  motion — those  of 
whither,  where,  and  whence.  The  accusative  is  the 
exponent  of  the  direction  of  an  action  towards  some 
object,  and  its  termination  m,  in  the  plural  na  (ie., 
m  with  the  plural  termination  «),  is  connected  with 
the  pronomen  ama,  yon.  I  (oomp.  Lat.  i-s,  i-d,  i-M) 
is  the  pronominal  syllable  employed  for  Bignif3raig 
that  an  action  has  arrived  at  a  certain  igoal,  and  is 
continuing  there,  giving  the  dative  and  locative 
cases;  wnile  the  starting  from  a  certain  point  is 
indicated  by  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  to,  and 
its  equivalent  sa  (that),  corrupted  to  t  and  s,  the 
termination  of  the  ablative  and  genitive  cases. 
The  dative  and  genitive  of  the  plural  express  the 
same  relations  as  the  singular,  though  they  are  less 
clear  as  to  iheir  origin.  If,  notwithstanding  the 
identity  of  temmnatioas,  the  aggregate  of  nouns 
must,  by  a  manifest  analogy,  be  classified  into 
several  distinct  declensions,  tiiis,  in  most  cases,  i? 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  differenoe  of  the  formation 
of  steins  or  bases  previous  to  their  coming  in  contact 
with  the  affixes.  It  is  natural  that  the  so-called 
crude  forms  should  undergo  a  different  process  of 
contraction  according  to  &e  nature  of  their  final 
voweL  The  dative  lupd,  from  the  crude  form  lupB, 
is  as  much  a  contraction  of  hipo-i,  as  is  the  dative 
Jmi  iiom.Jmi4.  Consonantic  bases,  or  of  the  vocalic, 
those  which  end  in  u  (v),  a  vowel  of  a  decided 
consonantic  quality,  are  most  apt  to  preserve  the 
inflections  in  their  unaltered  form,  being  less  liable 
to  change  on  the  conflict  of  congruous  or  incom- 
patible elements.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  third 
Greek,  and  the  third  and  fourth  Latin  declensions, 
present  a  much  more  normal  aspect  of  the  original 
inflections  than  the  others.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  peculiar  inflection  being  preserved 
in  one  or  other  declension;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  language,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its 
development,  <a-eated  and  applied  a  great  variety  of 
means  to  the  same  purpose,  and  that  these  became 
limited  only  when  the  rising  intellect  of  the  human 
tribes,  and  their  distribution  into  larger  or  smaller 
political  bodies,  taught  and  compeUed  them  to 
economise  their  ways  of  expression. 

In  the  formation  of  certain  tenses  of  the  verb,  we 
And  a  process  different  from  the  combination  of  a 
nominal  or  verbal  base  with  a  pronominal  syllable. 
The  Latin  subjunctive  of  the  first  conjugation,  the 
future  in  60,  the  Greek  optative  and  future,  the  Latin 
imperfect,  and  the  perfect  ending  in  avi,  ui,  ivi, 
consist  of  the  verbal  root  with  an  already  inflected 
iform  of  the  verbs  i,  to  go,  as  andfu,  to  be.  However 
•strange  this  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that,  e.  g.,  Aw,  I  womd  be  (for  iir^nii, 
Scr.  s-ydm,  Lat.  s-iem),  originally  meant,  I  go  (if  I 
mistake  not)  in  being,  I  am  in  doubt  of  the  act  of 
being ;  that  -utom-itus,  -thou  wilt  do,  is  literally  trans- 
lated, '  thou  mayst  be  doing.'  The  Latin  i-hat  ier 
i-fimt,  or  i^mi  for  i-fait,  is  still  more  clearly,  'be 
was  in  the  aot  of  going.'  That  auxiliary  verbs  some- 
times assume  the  fonetien  of  infiections,  is  proved 
by  the  IVench  future,  where  forms  like  ^owierai, 
finirai,  are  easily  recognised  as  compositions  of  the 
infinitive  with  the  verb  avair  {fiavr-ai,  I  have  to 
finish). 

-  The  inflections  idtherto  described  affect  the  end 
of  words,  and  possess  the  character  of  a  compositiOB 
of  a  significative  word  or  root  with  a,  syllable  of 
local  import,  or  an  inflected  form  of  a  verb.  But 
language  also  employs  other  meajns  of  a  symbolical 
nature,  either  in  the  middle  or  the  beginmng  of 
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verbs,  witli  the  object  of  representing  the  various 
aspects  in  which  an  action  can  appear.  We  find 
that  the  present  tenses  generally  have  longer  forms 
than  those  o£  the  past.  The  additions  commonly 
used  are  long  vowels  or  diphthongs,  inserted  nasals 
and  semi-vowels,  or,  lastly,  reduplication.  It  seems 
that  the  weight  given  to  the  verbal  root  by  these 
appliances  is  intended  to  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
an  action  in  the  present  tenses,  in  contrast  with  the 
fleeting  or  momentary  operation  of  the  past.  In  » 
similar  manner,  the  long  vowels  pecuiar  to  the 
subjunctive  in  Greek  [Tu^nrov-rij-ffTijroVj  rv'Trof^iv- 
TU'^r'rufi.iv)  convey  the  idea  of  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
by  means  of  the  longer  interval  required  for  the 
pronunciation  of  the  intermediate  long  vowel,  thus 
expressing  the  hesitation  of  the  speaker  with  regard 
to  the  reaUty  of  his  judgment.  The  reduplication 
in  the  perfect,  being  originally  a  repetition  of  the 
root  (tu-tudi),  is  not  so  much  the  sign  of  a  past 
time,  as  the  symbol  for  an  action  having  passed 
from  the  stage  of  incipience  into  that  of  completion. 
■  The  wear  and  tear  of  time  exercises  its  influence 
as  well  on  the  radical  part  of  words  as  on  their 
jnSections.  Grammatical  terminations  of  a  totally 
different  formation  by  corruption  become  obscured, 
and  identical  in  shape  .with  others  of  hetero- 
geneous purport.  The  Latin  Bomae  takes  on  itself 
the  functions  of  JRomd-i-s  (gen.),  of  Somd-i  (dat.), 
Bomd-i  (locat.),  and  Somd-i-es  (nom.  pi.) ;  or  populo 
those  of  popul6-t  (dat.),  populo-d  (abl.),  and  at 
■a,  very  early  age- that  of  populo-m.  The  absence 
of  written  standard  works  of  such  a  national 
importance  as  to  penetrate  into  the  masses  of  a 
people,  and  to  check  their  inclination  towards  mis- 
applying or  neglecting  inflections  which  in  progress 
of  time  have  lost  their  inherent  meaning,"  and  there- 
fore appear  cumbersome,  accelerate  the  change  of 
the  inflective  system  into  the  analytical.  The 
demand  for  a  precise  and,  so  to  speak,  material 
expression  of  those  manifold  relations  appropriated 
to  inflections  in  ancient  languages,  is  felt  more  keenly 
with  the  waning  distinctness  of  the '  latter ;  and 
sudden  political  revolutions,  such  as  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  Teutonic  tribes,  or  the  concfuest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  interrupting  the  influence 
of  the  privileged  classes  of  a  nation,  bring  the 
struggle  to  an  issue,  and  give  the  ascendency  to  the 
popiSar  movement.  Articles,  prepositions,  pronouns, 
auxiliary  verbs,  take  in  modern  languages  the  place 
of  inflections;  and  notwithstanding  that  these  are 
not  entirely  destroyed,  they  have  a  precarious 
existence,  and  are  in  danger  of  being  finally 
supplanted  by  the  tendency  to  represent  every  dis- 
tinct relation  of  words  to  each  other  by  a  distinct 
expression.  The  application  of  the  s  as  a  mark  of 
the  possessive  case  becomes  more  and  more  limited 
in  modem  English,  and  the  mistaken  effort  to 
supersede  this  relic  of  Saxon  inflection  by  the 
substitution  of  the  pronoun  Ms,  has  only  been 
defeated  because  it  proceeded  from  learned  pedants, 
and  not  from  the  people.  The  termination  rd  as 
a  sign  of  the  plural  in  French  verbs  (aiment, 
aimaienf),  may  be  caDed  almost  a  dead  letter,  only 
traditionally  preserved  in  spelling.  The  loss  of 
inflections  has  deprived  modem  languages  of  the 
wonderful  simplicity  and  power  of  the  ancient 
tongues,  and  the  periphrastic  mode  of  expression 
they  have  adopted  prevents  them  from  arranging 
all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  with  the  same  degree  of 
liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  gained  in 
perspicuity.  After'  all,  they  have  only  reversed  the 
process  of  the  combination  of  pronominal  and 
auxiliary  words  with  others ;  but'  by  placing  them 
in  front,  the  attention  of  the  hearer .  or  reader  is 
called  at  once  to  the  particular  modification  of  every 
possible  shade  of  a  given  thought. 
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INFLECTION,  in  Optics,  see  DirFEACTioN. 

INFLOBB'SCBNCB  (Lat.  in,  and  floresco,  to 
begin  to  flower),  in  Botany,  a  term  employed  to 
designate  the  flowers  of  a  plant  considered  coUec- 
tivefy  and  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  arranged  and  the  succession  in  which  they 
are  developed.  The  flower-bud  being  a  modified 
leaf -bud,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  modified  leaves, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  inflorescence  should 
exhibit  a  close  correspondence  with  the  ramification 
of  the  plant,  but  the  modification  in  the  parts 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  flowers 
is  so  great,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  A 
most  important  classification  of  kinds  of  inflorescence 
is  into  Centeiftjgal  and  Centbipetal  (q.v.).  When 
the  flowering  axis  produces  only  a  single  terminal 
flower,  the  inflorescence  must  be  regarded  as  of 
the  centrifugal  kind.  The  terms  used  to  desig- 
nate more  specifically  the  different  kinds  of  inflor- 
escence are  numerous.  The  principal  of  them  are 
explained  under  separate  heads,  as  Catkiit,  Cone, 
CoKYME,  Cyme,  Panicle,  Eaoeme,  Spece,  Umbel, 
&c.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  terms  are 
still  used  somewhat  vaguely  or  carelessly,  even 
by  very  eminent  botanists,  or  in  such  various  senses, 
that  the  inflorescence  of  the  same  plant  is  often 
described  by  one  term  in  one  botanical  work,  and  by 
another  term  in  another.  And  hence  arise  confusion 
and  difficulty,  not  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
endless  variety  which  is  exhibited  in  nature. 

INFLTJE'NZA,  one  of  the  class  of  diseases  to 
which  the  term  Zymotic  (q.  v.)  is  now  applied,  has 
been  long  recognised  by  medical  writers,  although  its 
name,  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  is  comparatively 
modern  in  this  country.  Cullen  called  it  caiarrhus  e 
contagio,  but  although,  in  most  cases,  it  closely 
resembles  ordinary  catarrh,  it  presents  ce^^ain  points 
of  difference  from  that  disease.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  catarrh,  there  is  a  sudden, 
early,  and  very  striking  debility  and  depression  of 
spirits.  This  early  debility  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  characteristic  signs  of  influenza.  The 
mucous  membranes  (especially  the  pulmonary  mem- 
brane) are  much  affected.  The  tongue  is  wmte  and 
creamy,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost,  there  is  no  appetite, 
the  pulse  is  soft  and  weak,  the  skin,  although'  at 
flrst  hot  and  dry,  soon  becomes  moist,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  pains  and  soreness  in  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

In  simple,  uncomplicated  cases,  convalescence 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  sooner,  but 
influenza  is  very  frequently  conjoined  with  bron- 
chitis or  pneumonia,  iujvhich  case  it  is  much  more 
persistent  and  dangeroi^. 

Influenza  aifords  an  excellent  example  of  an 
epidemic  disease,  a  whole  community  being  often 
attacked  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  From  this 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  occurrence  of  this  dis- 
ease is  connected  with  some  particular  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  what  that  condition  is,  is  not 
known.  Not  unfrequently,  influenza  foUows  close 
upon  a  sudden  thaw ;  sometimes  it  is  preceded  by 
thick,  ill-smelliug  fogs.  One  hypothesis  refers  the 
complaint  to  some  change  in  the  electrical  state  of 
the  air ;  and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  probable 
conjectures  regarding  its  exciting  cause  is  that  of 
Schonbein,  who  refers  it  to  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  Ozone  (q.v.)  in  the  atmosphere.  Like  cholera, 
influenza  generally  follows  a  westerly  direction, 
or  one  from  the  south-east  towards  the  north-west, 
and  its  course  seems  to  be  altogether  independent 
of  currents  of  air,  as  it  frequently  travels  against  the 
prevailing  wind. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of 
influenza  is  liot  to  bleed  the  patient,  or  in  any  way 
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to  dejiress  his  vital  powers.  He  should  be  kept 
in  bed ;  his  bowels  should  be  gently  opened ;  his 
skip  slightly  acted  upon,  if  dry;  and,  if  the  cough  be 
troublesome,  a  mustard-poultice  should  be  applied 
to  the  chest,  and  an  expectoraoat  mixture  prescribed. 
In  persons  of  weak  or  broken-down  constitutions, 
ammonia,  beef-tea,  and  wine  and  water;  miist  be 
given  from  the  outset.  The  debility  that  often 
remains  for  a  considerable  peri'od  after  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  convalescence,  is  best  met  by  the 
preparations  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Few  diseases  increase  the  death-rate  to  such  an 
extent  as  influenza,  more,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  persona  who  are  attacked  in 
a  severe  epidemic',  than  in  consequence  of  its  danger 
in  individual  cases. 

IN  FO'RMA  PAU'PERIS,  a  term  used  when  a 
person  is  allowed  to  svie  as  a  pauper — i.  e.,  by  getting 
leave  to  dispense  with  paying  the  fees  of  court  and 
other  costs, 

INFORMA'TION,  in  English  law,  is  used  in 
several  senses.  In  criminal  law,  an  information 
filed  by  the  attorney-general  or  master  of  the  crown 
office  is  a  substitute  for  an  ordinary  indictment, 
and  is  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  such  misdemeauT 
ours  as  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  or  the  government 
— for  example,  as  libels  on  judges,  magistrates,  or 
public  officers,  bribery  at  elections,  &c.  This  infor- 
mation is  usually  called  a  criminal  or  an  ex  officio 
information,  and  the  defendant  is  put  on  his  trial  in 
the  same  way  as  under  an  indictment.  There  are 
other  informations,  such  as  those  called  quo  warranto, 
to  test  the  validity  of  an  election  or  appointment 
to  a  public  office,  &c.  An  information  by  the 
attorney-general  in  Chancery  is  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  crown  or  government  as  to  any  misapplication 
of  a  public  charity,  or  on  behalf  of  an  idiot's  or 
lunatic's  property.  The  term  is  also  commonly  used 
to  denote  the  written  statement  often  but  not 
invariably  made  on  oath  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  previous  to  the  issuing  of  a  summons  or  com- 
plaint against  a  person  charged  either  with  a  crime 
or  an  offence  punishable  summarily.  There  are 
also  informations  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to 
recover  penalties  for  breach  of  the  reVenue  laws. 
The  term  is  not  now  used  technically  in  Scotland, 
except  in  cases  of  difficulty,  when  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  orders  informations — i.  e.,  written  argu- 
ments— on  both  sides. 

INFO'EMER,  in  English  law,,  the  person  who 
sues  for  a  penalty  under  some  statute.  In  many 
statutes  which  define  offences — not  criminal  but 
savouring  of  criminaUty — encouragement  is  often 
given  tO'  strangers  to  come  forward  and  prosecute 
the  offence,  by  giving  them  power  to  sue  for  the 
penalty  for  their  own  benefit  in  whole  or  in-  part. 
This  practice  has  been  much  resorted  to  in  modern 
statutes  on  moat  subjects.  In  England,  when  the 
informer  sues  in  such  am  action,,  it  is  called  a  penal 
or  qui  tarn  action;  but,  in  general,  the  pen,alty  is 
now  recoverable  before  justices  of  the  peace  in  a 
summary  way.  In  suits  in  Chancery,  which  require 
to  proceed  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general, 
the  informer  is  called  a  relator.  In  Scotland,  an 
informer  is  the  party  who  sets  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  motion  in  criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  ,Lord 
Advocate  is  bound  to  give  up  the  name  of  the 
informer,  who  is  liable  in  case  of  malicious  prosecu- 
tions.   See  QtTEEN's  Evidence. 

INFU'SIONS,  or  INFU'SA.  These  terms  are 
applied  in  pharma(jy  to  aqueous  solutions  of  vege- 
table substances  obtained  without  the  aid  _  of 
boUing.  They '  are  usually  prepared  by  digesting 
in  soft  water  (which  may  be  either  hot  or  cold, 
according  to  circumstances)  the  sliced  or  powdered 
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substance  in  an  earthenware  vessel  fitted  with  a 
cover.  Cold  water  is  preferable  when  the^  active 
principle  is  very  volatile,  or  when  it  is  expedient  to 
avoid  the  solution ,  of  some  ingredient  in  the  vege- 
table which  is  soluble  in  hot,  but  not  in  cold  water. 
For  example,  in  preparing  the  infusion  of  calumba, 
cold  water  is  preferable,  because  it  takes  up  the 
bitter  principle  (which  is  the  essential  ingredient), 
and  leaves  the  starch-matter  undissolved.  In  most 
cases,  however,  boiling  water  is  employed.  Infu- 
sions are  preferred  to  decoctions  when  the  active 
principle  volatUises  at  a  boiling  heat,  as  in  the 
pase  of  essential  oils;  or  when  ebullition  readily 
induces  some  chemical  change,  as  in  the  case  of 
Senna  (q.  v.).  , 

Infusions  may  also  be  prepared  by  Percolation 
(q.  v.),  a  process  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  tinctures.  When  thus  prepared, 
they  are  less  hable  to  decay  than  when  prepared  on 
the  old  system. 

;. ,  INFUSO'RIA,  a  class  of  the  sub-kingdom  of 
animals  called  Pbotozoa  (q.  v.).  The  term  origin- 
ally almost  synonymous  with  Animalcules  (q.  v.), 
but  now  very  much  restricted  in  its  signification. 
It  was  first  used  by  Otto  Friederich  MUUer,  and 
was  adopted  by  Cuvier,  who  made  the  I.  the.  last 
class  of  Sadiata  (q.  v.).  But  their  radiated  struc- 
ture is  by  no  means  established.  No  distinct  trace 
of  nervous  matter  has  been  found. — After  MiiUer 
(1773 — 1786),  the  next  to  devote  himself  to  the 
special  study  of  the  I.  was  Ehrenberg,  the  publi- 
cation of  whose  work  on  them  (1837)  was  the  com: 
menoement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  zoology,  which  has  since  been  prosecuted  with 
great,  industry  by  Dujardin,  Stein,  Lachmann  and 
Claparfede,  G6hn,  Lieberkuhn,  Rymer  Jones,  and 
others.  Many  of  the  organisms  included  by  Ehren- 
berg, as  by  previous  naturalists,  among  I.,  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  vegetable  (see  DEBMlDE.ffii  and 
DiATOMACKiE) ;  whilst  others,  as  the  CercaricB  (q.  v.), 
have  been  discovered  to  be  immature  states  of 
Entozoa.  The  Botifera  (q.  v.)  are  now  also,  by 
very  general  consent,  widely  separated  from  the 
Polygaatrica  of  Ehrenberg,  for  which  alone  the 
term  I.,  although  not  unobjectionable  (see  Animal- 
cuxe),  is  retained ;  the  term  Polygastrica  (Gr.  many- 
stomached)  being  rejected,  because  it  expresses  a 
view  of  the  structure  of  these  creatures  which  is 
generally  deemed  erroneous.  Agassiz  has  gone  the 
length  of  proclaiming  an  opinion,  not  received  by 
other  naturalists,  that  the  I.  are  all  immature  or 
larval  worms.  But  of  the  forms  at  present  known, 
it  is  at  all  events  probable  that  many  are  those  of 
immature  creatures ;  it  is  certain  that  some  species 
assume  very  different  forms  at  different  stages  of 
their  existence;  and  the  whole  life-history  of  no 
one  species  is  f lUly  known. 

Some  of  the  I.  are  large  enough  to  be  individu- 
ally visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  most  of  them  are 
altogether  mioroscopici  Their  bodies  are  composed 
oi  sarcode,  a  glutinous  .diaphanous  substance,  of 
which  the  outer  layer  sometimes  forms  a  more  or 
less  resisting  integument.  The  body  has  some 
weU-defined  form,  of  which  the  varieties  are  yery 
great  in  different  species.  Many  are  furnished  with 
cilia,  the  motion  of  which  carries  them  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  fluid  in  which  they  live,  and 
by  means  of  which  also  ciirrents  are  created  in  the 
fluid  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth.  The,  mouth  is 
very  generally  surrounded .  or  largely  provided  'vyith 
oiha.  Whether  these  organs  are  under  the  control 
of  wiU,  or  maintain  their  motion  without  will  or 
even  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  creature!,  like 
the  ciUa.  of  the  epithelium  in  higher  animals,  is 
not  determined.  There  is  an  analogy  in  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion,  and  many  appearances — ^which, 
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however,  the  phenomena  of  zoospores,  &e.,  teach  us 
to  regard  as  possibly  deceptive — in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Some  I.,  instead  of  cilia,  have  a  few  slender 
filaments,  which  they  agitate  with  an  undulatory 
movement ;  others  move  by  contractions  and  exten- 
sions of  their  bodies.  Some  have  stiff  bristle-Kke 
organs,  which  they  use  as  feet  for  crawling  on 
the  surfaces  of  other  bodies ;  and  some  have  hooks, 
by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

All  I.  have  a  distinct  mouth,  and  many  have 
also  an  anal  opening,  sometimes  near  the  mouth, 
sometimes  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  body. 
Between  these,  Ehrenberg  imagined  that  he  could 
trace  an  intestine,  straight  in  some,  variously  bent 
in  others,  with  which  along  its  course  many  small 
stomachs  are  connected;  whilst  in  the  I.,  having 
only  one  aperture,  he  supposed  all  the  stomachs  to 
open  immediately  from  it.  But  other  observers 
have  faUed  to  find  the  canal  and  stomachs,  although 
Ehrenberg's  experiments,  by  means  of  fluids  coloured 
with  indigo  and  carmine,  have  been  often  repeated. 
And  it  seems  probable  that  the  food  taken  iato  the 
mouth  is  simply  conveyed  into  the  midst  of  the 
soft  gelatinous  substance  of  the  body,  being  formed 
into  pellets  as  it  passes  from  the  mouth  through  a 
kind  of  gullet  in  the  firmer  integument.  The  food 
of  I.  consists  of  organic  particles  of  various  kinds, 
and  different  species  have  been  remarked  to  shew  a 
preference,  hke  those  of  higher  animals,  for  parti- 
cular kinds  of  food.  Many  of  them  feed  on  micro- 
scopic plants  and  on  other  infusoria.  Their  great 
use  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  probably  to  con- 
sume organic  particles,  the  decomposition  of  which 
would  otherwise  hd  baneful  to  all  fife,  and  the 
return  of  which  by  decomposition  to  their  primitive 
elements  would  diminish  the  fertDity  and  wealth  of 
the  world.  The  numbers  of  the  I.  are  prodigious. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  in  stagnant  ponds  and 
ditches,  in  mineral  and  hot  springs,  and  in  moist 
situations.  Any  infusion  or  other  liquid  containing 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  if  left  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  is  sure  to  be  full  of  them.  Their  multi- 
tudes are  so  great  that  leagues  of  the  ocean  are 
sometimes  tinged  by  them.  Some,  which,  instead 
of  swimming  freely,  like  most  of  their  class,  become 
surrounded  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  are  foimd 
adhering  together  in  masses  sometimes  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  although  the  individual  animals 
are  so  small  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  mass  may 
contaia  8,000,000  of  them.  The  I.  contained  in  a 
single  cup  of  putrid  water  may  exceed  in  number 
the  whole  human  population  of  the  globe  ! 

The  organisation  of  the  I.  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  There  appears  in  many  of  them  a 
cavity  not  far  from  the  mouth,  the  contractile  space 
— variously  regarded  as  a  cavity  without  proper 
walls,  or  as  a  vesicle — from  which  branches  some- 
times radiate  through  the  substance  of  the  body, 
and  which,  being  capable  of  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, is  regarded  by  some  as  the  centre  of  a  kind 
of  vascular  system.  It  is  with  considerable  prob- 
ability regarded  as  furnished  with  proper  walls. 
There  is  also,  probably  in  all  the  I.,  another  organ, 
evidently  of  great  importance,  although  its  use  is 
still  uncertain,  called  the  rmcleua,  which  is  usually 
roundish  or  a  little  elongated,  sometimes  much 
elongated  and  band-like.  It  is  enveloped  in  a 
membrane,  and  is  more  compact  than  the  sur- 
rounding substance.  In  the  multiplication  of  these 
animals  by  spontaneous  division,  a  fission  of  the 
nucleus  always  takes  place.  Each  of  the  halves 
becomes  furnished  with  a  complete  mouth,  set 
of  cilia,  and  other  organs.  The  division,  in  the 
same  species,  is  sometimes  longitudinal,  sometimes 
transverse,    perhaps    alternately  longitudinal    and 


transverse.  The  multiplication  of  the  I.  in  this  way 
is  extremely  rapid.  A  Paramayium,  well  supplied 
with  food,  has  been  observed  to  undergo  division 
every  24  hours,  from  which  would  result  16,384 
individuals  in  a  fortnight,  or  268,435,456  in  four 
weeks.  Eeproductiou  also  takes  place  by  gemma- 
tion; buds  or  gemmules  forming  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  body,  and  gradually  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  parent  animal,  although  they  do  not 
attain  to  their  fuU  size  tUl  after  separation.  More 
extraordinary  is  another  mode  of  reproduction  by 
encysting  or  encapsulaiion.  The  animal  contracts, 
closes  its  mouth,  becomes  surrounded  by  a  viscid 
secretion,  and  finally  by  a  membrane,  becomes 
attenuated,  and  dissolves,  aU  but  the  nucleus,  into 
a  mere  liquid  containing  granules,  which  afterwards 
form  within  the  cyst  a  new  infusorium,  different  in 
form  and  appearance  from  that  by  which  the  cyst 
was  produced.  The  metamorphoses  of  the  I.  have 
been  traced  to  a  certain  extent  in  some  kinds,  but 
not  fully  in  any.  Whether  any  truly  sexual 
propagation  takes  place,  has  not  been  perfectly 
ascertained,  although  the  observations  of  Balbiani 
have  made  it  extremely  probable  as  to  some  of 
them.  A  reproduction,  different  from  all  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  in  some,  by  the  formation  of  internal  germs, 
to  which  this  character  has  been  ascribed,  but 
the  subject  is  stiU  involved  in  doubt;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  there  may  be  amongst  these 
minute  creatures  a  production  of  real  eggs,  which 
has  hitherto  eluded  observation. 

In  the  integument  of  some  I.,  very  minute  fusi- 
form bodies  are  thickly  imbedded,  called  irichocysts, 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  out  long  filaments. 
Their  use  is  unknown,  although  they  are  supposed 
to  be  urticating  organs.  The  filaments  are  thrown 
out  when  the  animal  is  subjected  to  annoyance  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  lives,  or 
by  the  application  of  some  irritating  liquid. 

IMTUSORIA,  Fossil.    See  Diatomacks;. 

INGEMAKN',  Berneabd  Severin,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  and  novelists  of  Denmark, 
was  bom  May  28,  1789,  in  the  island  of  Falster. 
His  literary  career  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  periods.  The  first  of  these,  extending  from 
1811  to  1814,  embraces  his  best  lyrical  productions, 
viz.,  the  collection  of  poems  entitled  Procne  (1812), 
and  the  allegorical  epic  of  De  Sorte  Eiddere  (1814) ; 
while  the  second,  or  dramatic,  ending  in  1822,  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  numerous  tragedies, 
which  ha,ve  maintained  their  place  on  the  national 
stage,  and  among  which  the  best  are  his  Masaniello, 
Blanca,  Hasten  i  Oerlcen  (1815) ;  Hyrden  af  Tohsa, 
Eeinald,  Underbamet,  Loveridderen  (1816) ;  and 
Tasso's  Befriede  (1819).  Since  this  period,  I.'s 
writings  have  been  characterised  either  by  a  leaning 
to  historical  disquisition,  or  a  strongly  religious 
bias.  His  admirable  epic  poem  of  Vcddemar  den 
Store  og  Hans  Mand  (1824)  was  the  prelude  to  the 
various  historical  novels,  in  which,  talcing  Walter 
Scott  for  his  model,  he  endeavoured  to  portray  the 
social  life  and  habits  of  his  own  coimtry  in  the 
middle  ages.  Valdemar  Seier,  the  first  of  the  series 
(1826),  and  Erih  Menved's  Bamdom  (1828),  which, 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  best  of  these  produc- 
tions, may  compete  favourably  with  some  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  his  great  model;  while 
even  the  less  popular  of  his  historical  novels,  Kong 
Erik  og  de  Fredlose  (1833),  and  Pnnds  Otto  og 
Hans  Samtid  (1835),  may  justly  entitle  him  to 
rank  among  the  first  novelists  of  the  day.  The 
poems  of  Dronning  Margrete  (1836)  and  Holger 
Damke  (1837),  which  are  based,  like  his  novels,  on 
incidents  of  Danish  national  history  and  tradition, 
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rank  among  I.'s  moat  successful  efforts.  The 
religious  element  in  this  writer's  mind  has  found 
expression  in  various  productions  of  considerable 
merit — as,  for  instance,  in  his  collection  of  anthems 
and  psalms,  Hoejmessyisalmer  (1825),  in  his  render- 
ing of  some  of  the  symbolical  or  traditionary  legends 
of  the  church  in  his  Blade  of  Jerusalem's  Shomager's 
Lommebog  (1833) ;  Salomon's  Ring  (1839) ;  and  in 
his  allegorical  poem,  Ouldceblet  (1856).  I.  holds  the 
chair  of  .(Esthetics  and  Danish  Literature  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  of  SorSe,  near  Copenhagen.  His 
collective  works  have  been  published  in  38  vols., 
1857,  Copenhagen,  and  the  greater  number  of  his 
prose  works  and  many  of  nis  poems  have  been 
translated  into  various  other  languages. 

ISTGEESOLL,  Charles  J.,  an  American  states- 
man, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  October  3,  1782. 
His  father,  Jared  IngersoU,  was  an  active  partisan 
in  the  American  revolution,  and  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  adopted  the  Federal  constitution. 
Charles  J.  I.  received  a  liberal  education,  which 
was  completed  by  European  travel.  In  1801,  ,he 
produced  the  tragedy  of  Edwy  and  JSlgiva,  and  in 
1808,  a  strong  political  pampmet  in  defence  of  the 
democratic  poHcy  of  Mr  Jefferson,  and  a  satirical 
review  of  American  politics,  entitled  Inchiquin's 
Letters  (1810).  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1812 ; 
and  in  1814,  he  advocated  the  principle  that '  free 
ships  make  free  goods,'  in  a  powerful  speech.  He 
was  for  fourteen  years  United  States'  district 
attorney  for  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Congress  from 
1839  to  1849.  He  has  published  two  series  of 
Historical  Sketches  of  the  War  of  1812,  in  1845 
and  1852.  A  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Lincoln 
administration  caused  his  arrest  in  1862;  but  his 
popularity  made  it  advisable  to  release  him,  after 
a  brief  detention. 

rSTGOLSTADT,  or  INGOLDESTADT  (anciently 
Aureatum,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  16th  c. 
called  Auripolis  and  Ghrysopolis — i.  e.,  '  the  golden 
city'),  a  town  and  fortress  of  Upper  Bavaria,  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
46  miles  north-north-west  of  Munich.  It  contains 
nine  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  castle.  Cloth, 
playing-cards,  and  leather  are  manufactured;  and 
breweries  and  a  trade  in  corn  are  carried  on.  Pop. 
15,052. 

I.  is  an  ancient,  melancholy-looking  town,  too 
large  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  A  university 
was  founded  here  in  1472,  which  reckoned  Reuchlin, 
Aventin,  and  other  eminent  scholars  among  its 
professors;  it  was  removed,  however,  to  Landshut 
in  1800,  and  to  Munich  about  six  years  after.  At 
this  university,  in  the  16th  c,  Urb.  Ehegius  the 
poet,  known  by  the  name  of  Dr  Faustus,  studied. 
I.  was  the  first  German  town  at  which  the  Jesuits 
were  permitted  to  establish  themselves,  and  to  teach 
publicly  from  the  university  chairs.  Loyola  gave 
it  the  fond  title  of  '  his  little  Benjamin.'  After 
the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  Adam  Weiss- 
haupt  established  here  the  order  of  the  Illuminati 
(q.  v.).  In  1827,  the  fortiScations  of  I.,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1800,'  were  restored 
upon  a  large  sosde,  the  two  forts  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  being  especially  distinguished  for  their 
elegance  and  strength. 

INGRAI'LED.   See  Engeailed. 

INGRES,  Jean  Dominique  Atjguste,  an  eminent 
French  painter,  was  born  at  Montauban,  15th  Sep- 
tember 1781,  studied  under  David  (q.  v.),  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Rome.  Here  he  resided  for  fifteen 
years,  after  which  he  spent  four  years  in  Florence, 
by  which  time  his  fame  was  so  well  established. 


that  he  was  called  to  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Paris  as  the  successor  of  Denou.  In  1829,  he  suc- 
ceeded Horace  Vernet  as  Director  of  the  Academy 
at  Rome ;  and  in  1845,  he  was  made  Commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  merits  as  a  painter 
have  been  very  keenly  canvassed,  and  unanimity 
of  opinion  is  yet  far  from  having  been  attained. 
I.  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the 
classic  and  romantic  schools,  but  rather  inclines 
to  the  former.  His  admirers  praise  him  for  cor- 
rect dtesign,  ideal  composition,  and  sober  p3.inting. 
Among  his  numerous  pieces  may  be  mentioned 
'Raphael  et  la  Foma,rina,'  'Romulus,  Vainqueur 
d'Aoron,'  'VirgUe  lisant  son  Eneade  %  Auguste  et 
S,  Octavie,'  '  La  Mort  de  Leonard  de  Vinci,'  '  Le 
Voeu  de  Louis  XIII.,'  '  L'Apothgose  d'Homfere,' 
'  Stratonice,'  '  J&us  au  Milieu  des  Docteurs,' 
'Mohfere  dans  son  Cabinet,'  and  'L'Apothgose  de 
NapolSon  I.,'  with  a  motto  flattering  enough  to 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  In  nepote 
redivivus.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855, 1,  had 
a  Wjhole  salon  to  himself. 

INGRIA.   See  St  Petbesbukg,  Goveenmbnt  of. 

IlfGRO'SSING,  or  ENGROSSING,  a  deed  means, 
in  Law,  the  writing  it  out  in  full  and  regular  form 
on  parchment  or  paper  for  signature.  The  person 
who  engrosses  is  usually  a  law-stationer  or  clerk. 
In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  term  is  '  extending 
a  deed,'  and  the  name  of  the  person  who  does  so 
must  be  named  in  the  testing  clause,  which  is  not 
necessary  in  England. 

INGULPH,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  long  considered 
the  author  of  the  Historia  Monasterii  Oroylandensis 
(History  of  the  Monastery  of  Croyland  or  Crow- 
land,  in  Lincolnshire),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  London  about  1030  A.  D.  According  to  the 
account  of  his  life  in  his  History,  he  studied  oratory 
and  philosophy  at  Oxford;  became  a  favourite  of 
Edgitha,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  visited 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  at  his  own  court  in 
1051 ;  and,  after  a  disastrous  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  entered,  a  Norman  monastery.  Here  he 
remained  till  1076,  when  he  was  invited  to  England 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  made  Abbot  of  Croyland, 
where  he  died  December  17,  1109.  The  Historia 
Monasterii  Oroylandensis  was  printed  by  Savile  at 
London  in  1596,  and  in  a,  more  complete  edition  by 
Gale  at  Oxford  in  1684.  It  has  been  translated  into 
English  for  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library  by  RUey. 
Some  writers  even  of  the  last  century  questioned 
the  entire  genuineness  of  the  book ;  but  their  scep- 
ticism did  not  proceed  further  than  the  hypothesis 
of  interpolations  by  a  later  writer;  but  in  1826, 
the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Seview,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
whole  so-called  History  was  little  better  than  a 
novel,  and  was  probably  the  composition  of  a  monk 
in  the  13th  or  14th  century.  His  conclusions  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  almost  universally  adopted. 

INHE'RXTANCE.  See  Heirs,  Intestacy,  Will, 
Succession. 

INHIBI'TION,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  writ  which  is 
issued  in  order  to  prohibit  a  person  from  aUenating 
his  heritable  estate  until  the  debt  of  the  creditor  is 
paid. 

I'NIA  {Inia  Boliinensis),  a  cetaceous  animal,  of 
the  family  DelphinidcB,  in  form  resembling  a  dolphin, 
with  a  long  and  slender  snout.  It  is  the  only  known 
species  of  its  genus,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cetacea 
which  inhabit  fresh  water.  It  is  found  in  some  of 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  the 
lakes  near  the  Cordilleras.  It  is  from  seven  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long.    The  I.  feeds  chiefly 
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on  fish.    It  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which 
it  yields.    It  is  generally  found  in  little  troops  of 


,  ,^.     Inia  [BoMmerms). 

three  or  foui-.  The  females  shew  great  affection  for 
their  young. 

INI'TIALS.  Though  in  general  it  is  usual  and 
regular  in  all  legal  deeds  and  writings  for  a  party  to 
write  his  full  Christian  name, and  surname,  yet  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  documents  of  a  mercantile 
nature,  signature  by  initials  will  bind  equally  with 
the  full  signature. 

INJE'CTIONS.  This  term  is  applied  in  medi- 
cine to  fluids  thrown  into  the  passages  or  cavities  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  elastic  bag.  The 
fluids  thus  injected  into  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel 
are  termed  Clysters  (q.v.).  The  injection  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  salt  into  the  veins  has  been  found  to  be 
of  great  service  in  even  advanced  oases  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  The  injection  of  blood  into  the  veins  is 
described  in  the  article  Tjransfusion  oi'  Blood. 

INJUNCTION,  a  writ  in  English  law,  by  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  stops  or  prevents  some 
inequitable  or  illegal  act  being  done.  The  writ  is 
peculiar,  in  general,  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
though  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  now  introduced  into 
common  law.  If  the  party  disobeys  the  injunc- 
tion, he  may  be  attached  for  contempt  of  court, 
and  imprisoned  till  he  obeys.  If  he  obeys  it,  he 
may  apply  to  have  the  injunction  dissolved.  In 
Scotland,  a  remedy  of  a  similar  kind  is  Called  an 
Interdict  (q.  v.). 

INK.  The  most  important  kinds  of  ink  may  be 
included  in  the  two  following  heads —  Writing  Ink 
and  Printing  Ink. 

1.  Writing  Ink. — The  composition  of  the  ink  used 
by  the  ancients  is  not  well  understood ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  their  ink  exceeded  ours  in  black- 
ness and  durabihty.  Mr  Underwood  (who  read  a 
paper  upon  the  subject  of  ink  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1857)  thinks  that  some  old  ink  was  merely 
a  carbon  pigment,  hke  the  Indian  ink  of  the  present 
day,  while  other  kinds  were  veritable  dyes  of  iron 
and  acids  (true  chemical  compounds),  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  deal  of  carbon. 

The  essential  constituents  of  ordinary  black  ink 
are  galls,  sulphate  of  iron  (popularly  known  as 
green  vitriol  or  green  copperas),  and  gum ;  and  the 
most  important  point  is  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  galls.  If  the 
former  is  in  excess,  the  ink,  although  black  at  first, 
soon  becomes  brown  and  yellow.  The  gum  is  added 
to  retain  the  colouring  matter  in  suspension,  and  to 
prevent  the  mixture  from  being  too  fluid.  The 
following  prescription  by  Professor  Brande  yields  a 
very  good  ink :  '  Boil  six  ounces  of  finely  bruised 
Aleppo  galls  in  six  pints  of  water,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  clean  and  well  crystalUsed  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic.  Keep  the 
whole  in  a  wooden  or  glass  vessel,  occasionally 
shaken.  In  two  months,  strain,  and  pour  off  the 
ink  into  glass  bottles.'  The  addition  of  a  little 
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creasote  is  useful  as  a  check  to  the  formation  of 
mould.  Stephens's  ink — a  blue  liquid,  which  in 
a  few  hours  after  its  deposition  on  paper  becomes 
of  an  intense  black— is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
our  writing  fluids.  It  consists  essentially  of  gallo- 
tannate  of  iron,  dissolved  in  sulphate  of  indigo, 
while  in  ordinary  ink  the  colouring  matter  is  merely 
siispended  by  means  of  the  gam.  Eunge,  a  German 
chemist,  has  discovered  a  simple  and  cheap  black 
writing  fluid,  prepared  from  chromate  of  potash  and 
a  solution  of  logwood,  which  possesses  the  properties 
of  forming  no  deposit,  of  adhering  strongly  to  the 
paper,  of  being  unaffected  by  exposure  to  water  or 
acids,  and  of  neither  acting  on,  nor  being  acted  on 
by  steel  pens. 

Various  receipts  for  indelible  inks  have  at  different 
times  been  published.  Dr  Normandy  asserts  that 
the  ink  obtained  by  the  following  combination 
cannot  be  obhterated  or  defaced  by  any  known 
chemical  agent;  Twenty-four  pounds  of  Frankfurt 
black  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  charcoal  obtained 
from  grape  and  vine  lees,  peach  kernels,  and  bone- 
shavings)  must  be  ground  with  mucilage,  formed  by 
adding  twenty  pounds  of  gum-arabic  to  sixty  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  mixture  strained  through  a  coarse 
flannel;  four  pounds  of  oxalic  acid  are  then  added, 
together  with  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  or 
sulphate  of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required  shade. 

Red  Inks  are  of  two  kinds,  one  variety  consisting 
essentially  of  the  tinctorial  matter  of  Brazil-wood, 
and  the  other  being  prepared  from  cochineal  or 
carmine.  Stephens's  red  ink,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  these  preparations,  is  obtained  as  follows : 
'  Add  to  a  quantity  of  common  carbonate  of  potash, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  twice  its  weight  of  crude  argol 
in  powder.  When  the  effervescence  has  ceased, 
decant  or  filter  the  solution  from  the  insoluble 
matter.  To  this  fluid  add  by  measure  half  its 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  alumina,  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing damp,  newly  precipitated  alumina  in  as  small 
a  qiiantity  as  possible  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  The  mixture  thus  prepared  is  next 
coloured,  when  cold,  with  bruised  or  powdered 
cochineal,  and  after  standing  for  forty-eight  hours, 
is  strained,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.'  (Sluspratt's 
Chemistry,  vol.  il.  p.  378.) 

Blue  Inks  are  now  chiefly  made  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Prussian  blue.  Stephens's  unchange- 
able blue  ink  is  formed  by  dissolving  this  salt  (which 
should  be  first  well  washed  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid) 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  Ink  of  which 
Prussian  blue  is  the  basis,  is  unaffected  by  any  of 
the  numerovis  physical  causes  which  operate  injuri- 
ously on  black  ink,  unless  it  be  exposed  to  a  strong 
light,  when  the  iron  (which  exists  as  a  sesquioxide  in 
Prussian  blue)  becomes  deoxidised,  and  causes  the 
colour  of  this  ink  to  fade;  but  on  removing  the 
writing  from  the  influence  of  light,  the  colour  is 
restored. 

Purple,  green,  and  yellow  inks  have  been  formed 
by  various  chemists,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  a  notice  in  this  article. 

Sympathetic  Inks  leave  no  trace  of  colour  upon 
the  paper,  but  when  exposed  to  heat  or  chemical 
action  of  some  kind,  become  more  or  less  distinctly 
apparent.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal 
kinds  of  this  class  of  compounds.  On  writing  with 
a  solution  of  sugar  (acetate)  of  lead  or  of  ternitrate 
of  bismuth,  and  washing  the  paper  with  a  solution 
of  hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen),  the 
letters  come  out  hlack.  On  writing  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  washing  the  paper  with  a 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  the  letters  come  out  blue. 
On  writing  with  a  solution  of  subaoetate  of  lead, 
and  washing  the  paper  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  letters  come  out  yellow;  or  on  writing 
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with  a  dilute  solution  of  oUoride  of  copper,  and 
gently  heating  the  paper,  the  letters  -whioh  were 
previously  invisible  assume  a  beautiful  yellow  tint, 
whioh  disappears  on  cooling.  On  writing  with  a 
solution  of  arsenite  of  potash,  and  washing  the  paper 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  the  letters  come 
out  greai. 

2.  Printing  Ink  is  a  soft  glossy  compound,  alto- 
gether different  in  its  composition  from  the  inks 
whioh  have  been  already  described.  The  following 
are,  according  to  Mr  Underwood  (in  the  paper 
already  referred  to),  the  necessary  conditions  of  a 
good  printing  ink:  1.  It  must  distribute  freely;  2.  It 
must  have  much  greater  affinity  for  the  paper  than 
for  the  type ;  3.  It  must  dry  almost  immediately 
on  the  paper,  but  not  dry  at  aU  on  the  type  or 
rollers ;  this  is  a  great  desideratimi,  especiidly  for 
newspapers ;  4.  It  should  be  literally  proof  against 
the  effects  of  time  and  chemical  reagents,  and 
should  never  change  colour.  It  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  best  linseed  oil  in  an  iron  pot,  kindling 
and  allowing  it  to  bum  for  a  short  time;  by  this 
operation  the  oil  acquires  the  necessary  drying 
quahty.  After  being  again  boiled,  resin  is  dissolved 
in  it,  in  order  to  communicate  body  to  the  fluid, 
which  now  somewhat  resembles  Canadian  balsam. 
The  coloiuHiug  matter — whioh  is  lampblack  for 
black  ink ;  carmine,  lake,  vermilion,  &c.,  for  red  ink ; 
indigo  or  Prussian  blue  for  blue  ink;  lemon  and 
orange  chrome  (chromate  and  bichromate  of  lead), 
or  gamboge,  for  yeUow  ink,  &c. — is  then  added  to 
the  hot  mixture,  and  the  whole  is  drawn  off,  and 
finally  ground  into  a  smooth  uniform  paste. 

In  Lithography,  a  writing  and  a  printing  ink  are 
employed,  both  of  which  differ  altogether  from  the 
compounds  already  described.  The  writing  ink  is 
composed,  according  to  Muspratt,  of  the  following 
materials :  shell-lac,  soap,  white  wax,  and  tallow 
in  certain  proportions,  to  which  is  added  a  strong 
solution  of  gum-sandarach,  and  it  is  coloured  with 
lampblack ;  while  the  printing  ink,  which  is  em- 
ployed to  take  impressions  on  paper  from  engraved 
plates,  with  a  view  to  their  transference  to  the 
stone,  is  composed  of  tallow,  wax,  soap,  shell-lac, 
gum-mastic,  black  pitch,  and  lampblack. 

I'NKERMANN",  a  small  Tartar  village  in  the 
Crimea,  is  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  harbour  of  Sevastopol.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
battle  which  took  place  there,  during  the  Russian 
war,  between  an  army  of  Russians  60,000  strong, 
and  detachments  of  alhed  forces,  consisting  of  about 
14,000  troops  actually  engaged.  At  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  November  1854,  the 
Russians,  who  had  marched  westward  from  Sevas- 
topol, along  the  southern  shore  of  the  harbour,  and 
whose  movements  were  concealed  by  the  darkness 
and  a  thick,  drizzHng  rain,  appeared  crowding  up 
the  slopes  of  the  plateau  to  the  south,  on  which  the 
allies  were  posted.  Here  a  handful  of  men,  about 
1400  strong,  a  portion  of  the  '  Household  Guards,' 
made  a  most  heroic,  stand  for  six  consecutive  hours 
against  a  body  of  Russians  that  was  probably  ten 
times  as  numerous.  Reinforcements,  both  En^hsh 
and  French,  coming  up  to  the  rescue,  the  Russians 
were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

INLAND  BILL  of, Exchange  means  a  bill  of 
exchange  drawn  by  and  upon  persons  living  in  the 
same  country.  The  rules  applicable  to  foreign  bills 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  applicable  to 
inland  bills.  By  a  recent  statute,  all  bills  drawn  by 
persons  in  England  on  persons  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  vice  versd,  are  to  be  treated  as  inland  biUs. 

INLA'YING  is  the  art  of  decorating  flat  surfaces 
by  the  insertion  of  similar  or  different  materials ; 
thus,  wood  of  one  colour  is  decorated  by  inlaying 


with  others  of  different  colours:  to  this  kind  of 
inlaying  the  French  term  margueterie  is  now  gene- 
rally applied.     Metal  of  one   kind  is  inlaid  with 
other   kinds,  and  often  very  beautiful   effects  are 
produced.     When  steel  is  inlaid  with  gold  or  brass, 
it  is  usually  called  Damascene  work.    One  variety 
produced  in  India  is  called  Kuft-gori — in  this,  the 
inlaid  metal,  usually   gold,  occupies   more  of   the 
surface  than  the  metal  forming  the  ground.   Another 
beautiful  variety  of  Indian  inlaying  is  called  Tuten- 
ague   or  Bedery-work,   which  consists  in  making 
the  article  to  be  inlaid,  most  frequently  a  hookah 
bowl,  of  an  alloy  consisting  of  copper  one  part  to 
pewter  four  parts.    This  is  hard,  but  is  easily  cut ; 
the    pattern    is  then    engraved,   and  little    pieces 
of  thin  silver  cut  to  the  desired  forms  are  dexter- 
ously hammered  into  the   spaces  thus  cut  out  to 
receive  them.  Ivory,  pearl,  shell,  bone,  tortoise-shell, 
are  favourite   substances   for  inlaying   wood;    and 
stone  or  marble  is  inlaid  with  an  immense  variety 
of  coloured  stones.      In  the   art  of   stone-inlaying, 
the  Florentines  have   long  held  the   palm;    their 
favourite  work  is  black  marble,  with  inlaid  figures 
of    brilliant-coloured  stones ;   this  work  is  called 
pietra  dura,  or  Florentine  work.     Very  beautiful 
work    of    this    kind,   exceUing  the   Florentine,   is 
now  made   in  the   Imperial  works  at   St   Peters- 
burg,  where    the  art  has  of   late  been  sedulously 
cultivated  by  the  Russian  government.     This   art 
was   always   a  favourite  one  in  Delhi  and  Agra, 
where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  work  is  still  pro- 
duced.    Usually,  in  the  Indian  work,  white  marble 
forms  the  groundwork,  and  the  figures  are  formed 
of  carnelian,   jasper,  agate,  jade,    lapis-lazuli,  and 
other   costly  hard  stones.      No  stone-inlaying  has 
ever  rivalled  the  inlaid  marble  walls  of  the  cele- 
brated Taj  Mahal,  the  tomb  of  the  sultana  of  Shah 
Jehan,  at  Agra.     The  designs  are  very  artistic,  the 
execution,  almost  marvelloxis,  and  the  harmony  of 
colour  produced  by  the  different  stones  employed  is 
most  beautiful.     Many  other  materials  than  those 
mentioned  are  used  for  inlaying ;  and  there  is  a  style 
of  iulaid-work  in  which  small  squares  of  coloured 
stone,  glass,  or  pottery  are  made  to  form  pictorial 
and    artistic    decorations;    this  is  called   Mosaic- 
work  (q.  v.). 

INLET,  an  arm  of  the  sea  open  only  on  one 
side,  and  stretching  into  the  land,  is  distinguished 
from  a  Bay  (q.  v.)  only  by  its  smaller  size,  as  a  haven 
is,  again,  by  still  smaller  dimensions,  distinguished 
from  an  inlet.  Examples  of  inlets  are  seen  in  the 
indentations  of  the  west  coast  of  Norway;  as  of 
bays  in  the  deeper  and  wider  indentations  of  the 
coast  of  Italy. 

INN  (ancient  (Enus),  a  river  of  Germany,  the 
most  important  Alpine  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  south  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  at  a 
height  of  4293  feet  above  sea-level,  and  flowing 
north-east  through  that  canton  forms  the  valley  of 
the  Engadine.  It  maintains  generally  a  north-east 
course  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  Leaving 
Switzerland,  it  enters  the  Austrian  dominions  at  the 
yillage  of  Pinstermunz,  flows  through  the  crown- 
land  of  Tyrol,  and  crosses  the  south-east  angle  of 
Bavaria,  after  whioh,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Bavaria  and  Upper  Austria,  it  enters  the  Danube 
at  Passau,  after  a  course  of  285  mUes.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluent  is  the  Salza  from  the  south.  It  is 
regularly  navigable  from  the  town  of  Hal],  eight 
miles  below  Innsbruck.  At  its  junction  with  the 
Danube,  the  Inn  is  broader  than  the  Danitbe  itself. 

INN  AJSD  INNKEEPER  (see  Hotel).  In  point 
of  law,  an  inn  is  merely  a  house  of  entertainment 
for  travellers,  which  any  person  may  set  up  without 
licence  like  any  other  trade.     It  is  when  excisable 
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liquors  are  sold  that  a  licence  is  required.  Public- 
houses  and  ale-houses  are,  howeyer,  synonymous 
terms  with  inna,  for  the  innkeeper  almost  invari- 
ably finds  it  expedient  to  obtain  the  necessary 
Ucenoe  to  sell  spirits  and  beer.  As  to  these  licences, 
see  Bebk  Acts  and  PtrBLic-HOtrsBS.  The  rights  and 
duties  of  innkeepers  irrespective  of  the  licence  ■will 
here  be  noticed.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  though  public-houses  are  always  inna, 
yet  beer-houses  are  not  so,  the  latter  being  merely 
shops  for  selling  beer  and  a  few  other  liquors,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  public-house 
being,  that  refreshment  as  well  as  lodging  may  be 
had  on  the  premises  by  all  comers.  Taverns  are 
chiefly  places  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors; 
victualliag-houses,  for  the  sale  of  victuals ;  coffee- 
houses and  hotels  are  also  varieties,  all  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  inns,  according  as  they  do  or  do 
not  hold  themselves  out  to  give  meat,  drink,  and 
lodgings  to  all  travellers  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  any  sign-board  be  put  up  to  distin- 
guish the  inn. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  an  innkeeper  is,  that  he 
is  bound  to  open  his  house  to  all  travellers  with- 
out distinction,  and  has  no  option  to  refuse  such 
refreshment,  shelter,  and  accommodation  as  he 
possesses,  provided  the  person  who  applies  ia  of 
the  description  of  a  traveller,  and  able  and  ready 
to  pay  the  customary  hire,  and  is  not  drunk  or 
disorderly,  or  tainted  with  infectious  disease.  He 
is,  of  course,  bound  only  to  give  such  accommo- 
dation as  he  has.  If  the  traveller  has  a  horse 
and  luggage,  the  innkeeper  is  bound  to  receive 
these  also,  if  he  has  accommodation,  provided  the 
traveller  himself  intends  to  lodge  there  as  a  guest. 
But  the  traveller  is  not  entitled  to  select  whatever 
room  he  pleases,  and  if  he  will  not  accept  such 
reasonable  accommodation  as  is  offered,  the  inn- 
keeper can  order  him  to  leave  the  house.  As  some 
compensation  for  this  compulsory  hospitality,  the 
innkeeper  is  allowed  certain  privileges;  thus,  he 
has  a  Hen  on  the  horse  and  carriage  or  goods  of  the 
guest  for  that  part  of  the  bill  or  reckoning  appli- 
cable to  each  respectively-^!,  e.,  he  can  keep  these 
until  he  is  paid  for  the  keep,  even  though  they 
are  not  the  property  of  the  guest.  But  he  cannot 
detain  the  person  of  his  guest  until  payment  is 
made,  for  if  so,  a  man  might  be  imprisoned  for  life 
withou.t  any  legal  process  or  adjudication.  While, 
however,  an  innkeeper  has  this  remedy  for  his 
score,  he  is  also  liable  to  great  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  his  guests  and  their  goods.  By  the 
Eoman  law,  under  the  edict  nautce,  caupones, 
gtabularii,  he  was  bound  to  restore  safely  whatever 
goods  of  his  guests  were  intrusted  to  him,  unless 
some  damnum  fatale,  or  some  act  of  God,  prevented 
his  doing  so.  This  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the 
law  of  England.  Hence,  if  the  guest  be  robbed  of 
his  goods  at  the  inn,  the  innkeeper  ia  hable,  unless 
the  robbery  was  caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or 
companion,  or  by  his  own  gross  negligence,  as,  for 
example,  by  leaving  a  box  containing  money  in  the 
commercial-room,  after  exposing  its  contents  to  the 
bystanders.  So  the  innkeeper  will  be  excused  if 
the  guest  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  own 
goods,  yet  the  guest  does  not  take  that  charge  by 
merely  accepting  from  the  landlord  the  key  of  the 
room,  though  that  may  be  an  element  in  the  ques- 
tion. A  guest  who  takes  all  reasonable  precaution 
—as,  for  example,  locking  his  room-door — and  ia 
yet  robbed,  has  therefore  a  good  claim  on  the  land- 
lord for  indemnity ;  and  the  landlord  will  not  escape 
HabHity  by  putting  up  a  notice  in  his  rooms,  that  he 
will  not  be  answerable  for  such  losses,  otherwise 
guests  would  have  no  protection,  for  they  are  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  keepers  of  such  houses. 
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It  has  been  attempted  to  extend  the  common- 
law  liability  of  innkeepers  for  the  safety  of  the 
goods  of  their  guests  to  ordinary  lodging-house 
keepers,  but  the  courts  have  held  that  an  ordinary- 
boarding-house  keeper  or  lodging-house  keeper  is 
only'  responsible  for  ordinary  care,  i.  e.,  such  care  as 
he  takes  of  his  own  goods.  He  must,  it  is  true,  be 
careful  in  selecting  his  servants,  but  he  is  not  bound 
absolutely  to  return  the  goods  safe  merely  because 
they  were  in  hia  house  along  with  the  lodger. 

In  Scotland,  the  Eoman  rule  of  law  as  to  the 
reaponsibUity  of  innkeepera  for  the  safety  of  the 
guest's  goods  has  been  alao  adopted,  and  the  other 
heads  of  law  are  substantially  the  same  as  in 
England,  except  that  no  indictment  woiild  lie  in 
Scotland  against  an  innkeeper  for  refusing  a  guest. 
But  the  substantial  remedies  are  the  same. 

I'lTNATB  IDEAS.    See  Commdh-  Sense. 
INNER  HOUSE,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to 
the  higher  divisions  of  the  Coirrt  of  Session  (q.  v.). 

INNER  TEMPLE,  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
in  London  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of  calling 
persons  to  the  English  bar.    See  Inns  op  Court. 

INNISCA'TTERY.    See  Scatteky  Islaio). 

INNISHE'RKIN,  a  small  island  on  the  south 
coast  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  county  of  Cork, 
from  the  shore  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  is  about  one  mile 
north-east  of  Clear  Island.  It  is  weU  cultivated, 
and  contains  some  good  and  extensively  worked 
slate-quarries.     Pop.  upwards  of  1000. 

I'NNOCBNT,  the  name  of  13  popes,  the  most 
remarkable  of  whom  are  the  following. — Innocent 
I.,  a  native  of  Albano,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Home  in 
402.  Next  to  the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great,  that 
of  Innocent  I.  forms  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  see  of  Rome  with  the 
other  churches,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
Under  him,  according  to  Protestant  historians,  the 
system  of  naming  legates  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  bishop  in  different  portions  of  the  church 
originated;  while  Catholics  at  least  admit  that  it 
received  a  fuller  organisation  and  development.  He 
was  earnest  and  vigorous  in  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  He  maintained,  with  a  firm  hand,  the 
right  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  receive  and  to  judge 
appeals  from  other  churches,  and  his  letters  aboimd 
with  assertions  of  universal  jurisdiction,  to  which 
CathoHcs  appeal  as  evidence  of  the  early  exercise  of 
the  Roman  primacy,  and  from  which  Dean  MUman 
infers  that  there  had  already  'dawned  upon  hia 
mind  the  conception  of  Rome's  universal  eccleaiaa- 
tical  supremacy,  dim  aa  yet  and  Shadowy,  yet  full 
and  comprehensive  in  its  outline'  [Latin  Christianity, 
i.  p.  87).     Innocent  I.  died  in  417. 

Innoobnt  III.  (LoTHAKio  CoNTi),  by  far  the 
greatest  pope  of  this  name,  was  born  at  Anagni 
m  1161.  After  a  course  of  much  distinction  at 
Paris,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  he  was  made  cardinal; 
and  eventually,  in  1198,  was  elected,  at  the  unpre- 
cedentedly  early  age  of  37,  a  successor  of  Pope 
Celestine  III.  His  pontificate  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  culminating  point  of  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  it  is 
freely  avowed  by  the  learned  historian  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, that  if  ever  the  great  idea  of  a  Christian 
republic,  with  a  pope  at  its  head,  was  to  be  realised, 
'  none  could  bring  more  lofty  or  more  various 
qualifications  for  its  accomplishment  than  Innocent 
III.'  (iv.  p.  9.)  Accordingly,  under  the  impulse  of 
his  ardent  but  disinterested  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the 
church,  almost  every  state  and  kingdom  was  brought 
into  subjection.  In  Italy,  during  the  minority  of 
Frederick  II.  (son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  king 
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of  Italy),  who  was  a  ward  of  I.'s,  the  authority  of 
the  pope  within  his  own  states  was  fully  oonsoli- 
datea,  and  his  influence  among  the  other  states  of 
Italy  was  confirmed  and  extended.  In  Germany, 
he  adjudicated  with  authority  upon  the  rival  claims 
of  Otho  and  Philip ;  and  a  second  time  he  interposed 
effectusdly  in  behalf  of  his  ward,  Frederick  II.  In 
France,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  injured  Inger- 
burga,  he  oompefled  her  unworthy  husband,  Philip 
Augustus,  to  dismiss  Agnes  de  Meranie,  whom  he 
had  unlawfully  married,  and  to  take  back  Ingerburga. 
In  Spain,  he  exercised  a  similar  authority  over  wie 
king  of  Leon,  who  had  married  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  The  history  of  his  conflict  with  the  weak 
and  unprincipled  John  of  England  would  carry  us 
beyond  the  space  at  our  disposal.  If  it  exhibits 
I.'s  character  for  consistent  adherence  to  principle, 
and  his  lofty  indiEFerenoe  to  the  suggestions  of  expe- 
diency, in  a  less  favourable  point  of  view  than  his 
other  similar  contests,  it  at  the  same  time  displays 
in  a  stronger  light  the  extent  of  his  pretensions  and 
the  completeness  of  his  supremacy.  In  Norway,  he 
exercised  the  same  authority  in  reference  to  the 
usurper  Swero.  In  Aragon,  he  received  the  fealty 
of  the  king  Alfonso.  Even  the  king  of  Armenia, 
Leo,  received  his  legates,  and  accepted  from  them 
the  investiture  of  his  kingdom.  And,  as  if  in  order 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  complete- 
ness of  his  authority  throughout  the  then  known 
world,  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
put  an  end,  at  least  during  his  pontificate,  to  the 
shadowy  pretensions  of  the  eastern  rivals  of  his 
power,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  Pursmug 
consistently  the  great  idea  which  inspired  his  entire 
career,  his  views  of  the  absoluteness  of  the  authority 
of  the  church  within  her  own  dominion  were  no  less 
unbending  than  his  notion  of  the  universality  of  its 
extent.  To  bim,  every  offence  against  religion  was 
a  crime  against  society,  and,  in  his  ideal  Christian 
republic,  every  heresy  was  a  rebellion  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  rulers  to  resist  and  repress.  It 
was  at  his  call,  therefore,  that  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  was  organised  and  undertaken ;  and 
although  he  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  the 
fearful  excesses  into  which  it  ran,  and  although  at 
its  close  he  used  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  the 
restitution  of  the  lands  of  the  young  Count  of 
Toulouse,  yet  it  is  clear  from  his  letters  that  he 
regarded  the  undertaking  itself  not  merely  as  lawful, 
but  as  a  glorious  enterprise  of  religion  and  piety. 
As  an  ecdesiastioal  administrator,  I.  holds  a  high 
place  in  his  order.  He  was  a  vigorous  guardian  of 
public  and  private  morality,  a  steady  protector  of 
the  weak,  zealous  in  the  repression  of  simony  and 
other  abuses  of  the  time.  He  prohibited  the  arbi- 
trary multiplication  of  religious  orders  by  private 
authority,  but  he  lent  aU  the  force  of  his  power  and 
influence  to  the  remarkable  spiritual  movement  in 
which  the  two  great  orders,  the  Franciscan  and  the 
Dominican  (q.  v.),  had  their  origin.  It  was  under 
him  that  the  celebrated  fourth  Lateran  Coimcil  was 
held  in  1215.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  seized 
with  his  fatal  illness,  and  died  in  July  at  Perugia,  at 
the  early  age  of  56.  His  works,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  letters  and  sermons,  and  of  a  remarkable 
treatise  On  the  Misery  of  the  Gondition  of  Man,  were 
putlished  in  two  vols,  folio  (Paris,  1682).  It  is  from 
these  letters  and  decretals  alone  that  the  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  true  significance  of  the  church- 
policy  of  this  extraordinary  man,  can  be  fully 
understood ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  careful  study  of 
them,  that  the  nature  of  his  views  and  objects  can 
be  realised  in  their  integrity.  However  earnestly 
men  may  dissent  from  these  views,  no  student  of 
medieval  history  will  refuse  to  accept  Dean  Milman's 


verdict  on  the  career  of  Innocent  III.,  that '  his  high 
and  blameless,  and,  in  some  respects,  wise  and  gentle 
character,  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  than  any 
one  of  the  whole  succession  of  Roman  bishops  to 
the  ideal  light  of  a  supreme  pontiff;'  and  that  'in 
him,  if  ever,  may  seem  to  be  realised  the  church- 
man's highest  conception  of  a  vicar  of  Christ '  (Latin 
Christianity,  iv.  277). 

Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odesoalchi),  elected  in 
1676,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
popes  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  vigorous  and 
judicious  reformer,  and  his  administration  is  entirely 
free  from  the  stain  of  nepotism,  which  had  sullied 
the  fame  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  But  his  his- 
torical celebrity  is  mainly  owing  to  his  contest  with 
Louis  XIV.,  which  illustrates  as  well  the  personal 
character  of  the  pontiBf,  as  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  dispute  began  frqpi  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  pope  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the 
king's  keepmg  sees  vacant,  in  virtue  of  what  was 
called  the  Droit  de  Begale,  and  appropriating  their 
revenues.  The  resistance  to  this  attempt  drew  forth 
the  celebrated  declarations  of  the  French  clergy  as 
to  the  Gallican  Liberties.  See  Gallioan  Churoh. 
But  the  actual  conflict  regarded  the  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  residing  in 
Home,  and  especially  the  right  of  asylum,  -wdiich 
they  claimed  not  only  for  their  own  residences,  but 
also  for  a  certain  adjoining  district  of  the  city. 
These  districts  had  gradually  become  so  many 
foci  of  crime,  and  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue ;  and 
the  pope,  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  so  flagrant  an 
abuse,  gave  notice  that,  while  he  would  respect 
the  rights  of  the  existing  ambassadors,  he  would 
not  thereafter  receive  the  credentials  of  any  new 
ambassador  who  should  not  renounce  these  abusive 
claims  for  himself  and  his  successors.  The  great 
powers  murmured  at  this  threat,  but  it  was  with 
France  that  the  crisis  occurred,  on  the  death  of  the 
Margchal  d'Estrges.  The  pope  renewed  his  notice 
in  May  1687.  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  other  hand, 
instructed  his  new  ambassador  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  France,  and  sent  a  large  body  of  military 
and  naval  officers  to  support  his  pretensions.  I. 
persisted  in  refusing  to  grant  an  audience  to  the 
ambassador.  Louis,  in  reprisal,  seized  on  the  papal 
territory  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  send  a  fleet 
to  the  coast  of  wie  Papal  States,  but  I.  was  immov- 
able ;  and  in  the  end,  the  ambassador  was  compelled 
to  return  with  his  credentials  unopened,  nor  was 
the  dispute  adjusted  till  the  foUo'sving  pontificate. 
L  died  in  1689. 

INNOCENTS,  Holy,  Feast  or,  one  of  the 
Christmas  festivals,  held  in  the  Western  Church 
on  December  28,  and  in  the  Eastern  on  the  29th, 
under  a  title  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  festival. 
It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of 
the  children  '  from  two  years  old  and  upward' 
at  BethleheiQ.  See  Heeod.  These  children  are 
referred  to  as  martjTrs  by  St  Cyprian,  and  stiU 
more  explicitly  by  St  Augustine ;  and  it  is  to  them 
that  the  exquisite  hymn  of  Prudentius,  Salvete 
Flares  Martyrwm,  is  addressed.  The  concurrence 
of  the  East  and  West  in  celebrating  the  festival 
is  an  evidence  of  its  antiqmty.  In  the  modern 
church,  this  feast  is  celebrated  as  a  special  holiday 
by  the  young,  and  many  curious  customs  con- 
nected with  it  prevail  in  Cathohc  countries.  One 
of  these  is,  that  in  private  families  the  children 
are  on  this  day  privileged  to  wear  the  clothes  of 
the  elders,  and  in  some  sort  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  household  in  their  stead.  So  also,  in  com- 
munities of  nuns,  the  youngest  sister  becomes  for 
this  day  superioress  of  the  house,  and  exercises 
a  sort  of  sportive  authority  even  over  the  real 
superiors. 
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INNOMINATE  AUTEEY— ESTOCULATION. 


INNO'MINATE  ARTERY  (Arteria  innominata) 
is  tlie  first  large  branch  given  oflf  from  tlie  arch  of 
the  aorta.  It  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  divides  into  the  right  carotid 
and  the  right  subclavian  arteries.  See  Cieoula- 
TION,  Okgans  op.  This  artery,  through  which  all 
the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  to  the  right  arm,  flows,  has  been  tied  by  several 
surgeons  for  aneurism  of  the  right  subclavian,  but 
the  operation  has  never  been  successful.  An 
important  fact  has,  however,  been  established,  viz., 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  this .  large  vessel,  is  re-estabhshed  by 
Anastomosis  (q.v.)  after  the  operation. 

IKKOMINATE  BONE.     See  Pelvis. 

INNOVA'TION,  or  NOVATION,  a  name  some- 
times given  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  the  exchange 
or  substitution  of  one  obUgation  for  another.  It  is 
in  effect  taking  a  fresh  security. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  the  name  given  in  England 
to  certain  voluntary  societies  which  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  calling  persons  to  the  English  bar. 
There  are  four  such  societies  in  London,  viz.,  the 
Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn.  Each  of  those  inns  possesses  certain 
smaller  iims,  which  are  mere  collections  of  houses 
or  chambers,  as  Clifford's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Eurnival's 
Inn,  &o.  The  four  inns  are  each  governed  by  » 
committee  or  board,  called  the  benchers,  who  are 
generally  Queen's  counsel  or  senior  counsel,  self- 
chosen,  i.  e.,  each  new  bencher  is  chosen  by  the 
existing  benchers.  Each  inn  has  also  a  local 
habitation,  consisting  of  a  large  tract  of  houses  or 
chambers,  which  are  in  general  occupied  exclusively 
by  barristers,  and  sometimes  by  attorneys,  and  are 
a  source  of  great  wealth.  Each  inn  is  self-governing, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  others,  all,  however, 
possessing  equal  privileges ;  but  latterly,  they  have 
joined  in  imposing  certain  educational  tests  for  the 
admission  of  students.  It  is  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  an  inn  of  court  to  admit  any  particular 
person  as  a  member,  for  no  member  of  the  public 
has  an  absolute  right  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  there 
being  no  mode  of  compelling  the  inn  to  state  its 
reasons  for  refusal.  But,  practically,  no  objection  is 
ever  made  to  the  admission  of  any  person  of  good 
character.  Each  inn  has  also  the  power  of  disbarring 
its  members,  that  is,  of  withdrawing  from  them 
the  right  of  practising  as  counsel.  This  right  has 
been  rarely  exercised,  but  of  late  years  there  have 
been  examples  of  persons  abusing  their  profession, 
and  indulging  in  dishonest  practices ;  in  such  cases, 
the  inn  has  its  own  mode  of  inquiring  into  the  facts 
affecting  the  character  of  a  member,  and .  is  not 
bound  to  make  the  investigation  public.  By  this  high 
controlling  power  over  its  members,  a  higher  charac- 
ter is  supposed  to  be  given  to  the  bar  as  a  body, 
than  if  each  individual  was  left  to  his  own  devices, 
unchecked,  except  by  the  law.     See  Baeristee. 

I'NNSBRUCK,  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  is  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  Inn,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Sill,  at  the  height  of  1900  feet  above  sea-level,  in 
the  midst  of  a  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains 
ranging  from  6000  to  9200  feet  high.  It  lies  on 
the  ridit  bank  of  the  Inn,  and  is  connected  with 
the  suburb  of  St  Nicolaus,  on  the  left  bank,  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  from  which  the  name  of  the  town 
(Inn's  Briicke,  Ger.  the  Inn's  Bridge)  is  derived. 
■The  Inn  is  also  crossed  by  a  chain  bridge  a  little 
below  the  town.  The  Franciscan  church,  or 
Hofkirche,  architecturally  uninteresting,  is  remark- 
able for  its  elaborate  monument  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  which,  though  constructed  at  the 
request  of  Maximilian,  and  intended  for  his 
burial-place,  does  not  contain  his  remains.     The 
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monument  consists  of  a  marble  sarcophagus  support- 
ing the  emperor's  effigy  in  bronze,  in  a  kneehng 
posture;  while  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
rows  of  monumental  bronze  figures,  28  in  number, 
representing  a  variety  of  distinguished  personages, 
male  and  female.  In  this  church,  on  3d  November 
1651,  Christina  (q.  v.)  of  Sweden  was  solemnly 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  Ferdinandeura,  a 
museum  containing  a  collection  of  the  productions 
of  the  Tyrol  in  art,  literature,  and  natural  history ; 
and  the  university  (founded  in  1672,  and,  after 
several  vicissitudes,  organised  anew  in  1825),  with 
faculties  of  law  and  philosophy,  and  which,  in  1857, 
had  211  students  and  18  professors.  I.  carries  on 
important  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silk, 
gloves,  ribbons,  and  carved  work,  as  well  as  a 
nourishing  transit  trade.  It  is  connected  with 
Munich  by  railway,  and  a  railroad  is  also  in  pro- 
gress aoi-oss  the  Brenner  Pass,  to  unite  I.  with 
Botzen  and  Verona.    Pop.  14,000. 

INNUE'NDO,  a  part  of  a  pleading  in  cases  of 
libel  and  slander,  pointing  out  what  and  who  was 
meant  by  the  hbellous  matter  or  description. 

INOCA'RPTJS  (I.  edulis),  the  Mape  or  Eata  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  a  tree  important  to  their 
inhabitants  for  its  fruit,  a  nut  covered  with  a  thin 
fibrous  husk,  which  supplies  a  considerable  part  of 
their  food,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Soxith  Sea 
Island  chesnut.  The  fruit  is  pulled  in  a  green 
state,  and  roasted.  The  tree  is  a  very  beautiful  one, 
of  stately  growth  and  fine  foliage ;  the  leaves  oblong, 
six  or  eight  inches  long,  evergreen,  but  of  delicate 
texture.  It  is  one  of  those  which,  as  they  advance 
in  age,  instead  of  increasing  uniformly  in  thickness, 
throw  out  buttresses  to  support  the  trunk.  Small 
projections  first  appear,  extending  in  nearly  straight 
lines  from  the  root  to  the  branches,  which  finally 
become  like  so  many  planks  covered  with  bark. 
The  central  stem  continues  for  many  years  perhaps 
only  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the 
buttresses,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  extend  from 
it  at  the  bottom  two,  three,  or  four  feet.  These 
natural  planks  are  used  for  paddles  of  canoes  and 
other  purposes. 

INOCULA'TION.  If  the  matter  of  a  variolous 
(or  small-pox)  pustule,  taken  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighth  day,  be  inserted  in  or  beneath 
the  skin  of  a  person  who  has  not  previously  suffered 
from  small-pox,  the  following  phenomena  are 
induced :  1.  Local  inflammation  is  set  up ;  2.  At 
the  end  of  six  days  there  is  fever  similar  to  that  of 
small-pox;  and  3.  After  the  lapse  of  three  more 
days,  there  is  a  more  or  less  abundant  eruption  of 
pustules.  This  process  is  termed  inoculation,  and 
the  disease  thus  produced  is  denominated  inoculated 
small-pox.  The  disease  produced  in  this  artificial 
manner  is  much  simpler  and  less  dangerous  than 
ordinary  small-pox ;  and  as  it  was  an  almost  certain 
means  of  preventing  a  subsequent  attack  of  the 
ordinary  disease,  inoculation  was  much  practised 
till  the  discovery  (about  1796*)  of  the  antivariolous 
power  of  vaccination. 

The  importance  of  inoculation  was  recognised  in 
the  East  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  Dr 
Collinson  (Smcdl-pox  and  Vaccination  Historically 
and  Medically  Considered,  p.  14),  the  Chinese  had 
practised  this  process  from  the  6th  c,  and  the 
Brahmaus    from    a    very   remote    antiquity.      In 

*  This  was  the  year  in  which  Jenner  inoculated  his 
first  case  (the  boy  Phipps)  with  matter  taken  from  the 
hand  of  a  girl  who  had  been  directly  infected  by  the 
cow.  He  .was  aware  of  tlie  protective  efficiency  of  cow- 
pox  as  early  as  1770,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance 
in  that  year  to  his  master,  John  Hunter. 
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Persia,  Armenia,  and  Georgia  it  was  in  use,  and 
it  is  even  said  to  have  been  employed  in  S9ot- 
land  and  Wales.  It  was  not,  however,  till  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  wrote  her  celebrated 
letter  from  Adrianople  m  1717,  that  the  operation 
became  generally  known  in  this  country.  In  that 
letter  she  writes :  '  The  small-pox,  so  fatal  and 
so  general  amongst  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless, 
by  the  invention  of  engrafting,  which  is  the  term 
they  give  it.  Every  year,  thousands  undergo  the 
operation.  ,  There  is  no  example  of  any  one  who  has 
died  of  it,  and  you  may  believe  that  I  am  well  satis- 
fled  of  the  safety  of  this  experiment,  since  I  intend 
to  try  it  on  my  dear  little  son.'  Four  years  after- 
wards, she  had  her  daughter  publicly  inocidated  in 
this  country;  the  experiment  was  then  performed 
successfully  on  six  condemned  criminals  at  New- 
gate, and  on  the  strength  of  these  successful  cases, 
'the  critical  course  was  taken  of  inoculating  two 
children  of  Caroline,  Princess  of  "Wales,  which  gave 
a  sanction  to  the  practice.' — Collinson,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 
Inocidation  was  not,  however,  thoroughly  estab- 
lished for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its 
introduction.  It  met  with  virulent  opposition  both 
from  the  medical  profession  and  the  clergy.  A 
sermon  is  extant  which  was  preached  in  1722,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Massey,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that 
'  Job's  distemper  was  confluent  small-pox,  and  that 
he  had  been  inoculated  by  the  devil.'  The  great 
drawback  to  inoculation  tiuned  out,  however,  to  be 
this :  while  it  was  invaluable  to  him  who  under- 
went the  operation,  and  completely  guarded  him. 
from  the  natural  disease  in  its  severe  form,  its  effect 
upon  the  community  at  large  was  extremely  perni- 
cious, in  keeping  alive  the  natural  disease,  and 
increasing  its  spread  amongst  those  who  were  not 
protected  by  inoculation.  While  one  in  five  or  six  of 
those  who  took  the  natural  disease  died,  the  average 
number  of  deaths  at  the  Inoculation  Hospital  was 
only  3  in  1000  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Heberden,  in  every  thousand  deaths  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  the  first  30  years  of  the  18th  c. 
(before  inoculation  was  at  all  general),  only  74  were 
due  to  smaU-pox.  The  deaths  from  this  disease 
amounted  to  ,95  in  1000  during  the  last  30  years  of 
the  century ;  so  that,  ■  notwithstanding  the  preser- 
-  vative  effects  of  inoculation  on  almost  all  who  were 
operated  on,  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this  dis- 
ease increased  in  100  years  in  the  ratio  of  about  5  to  4. 
Moore  { The  History  of  Small-pox,  1815)  states  that, 
at  the  beginijing  of  the  18th  c,  about  one-fourteenth 
of  the  population  died  of  small-pox ;  whereas,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  same  century,  the  number  (not- 
withstanding, or  perhaps  rather  in  consequence  of 
inocidation)  had  increased  to  one-tenth;  and  this 
immense  consumption  of  human  lives  was  not  the 
total  evil,  for  many  survivors  were  left  with  the 
partial  or  entire  loss  of  sight  and  with  destroyed  con- 
stitutions. From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that 
th?  benefits  which  were  expected  from  inoculation 
were  far  from  being  realised,  and  small-pox  would 
doubtless  have  gone  on  increasing  in  its  destructive 
power,  if  it  had  not  been  cheeked  by  Jenner's 
invaluable  discovery  of  Vaccin-ation  (q.  v.). 

INOFFI'CIOUS  TESTAMENT,  a  will  made 
whereby  near  relatives  have  not  been  provided  for 
by  the  testator. 

INOWBA'CLAW  (caUed  also  Jcng  Beeslau, 
'Young  Breslau'),  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
government  of  Posen,  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  fruitful  plain,  26  miles  south-south-east  of 
Bromberg.  It  is  an  Ul-built  town;  contains  many 
religious  edifices ;  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  brewing,  distilling,  and  the  manufacture 
of  saltpetre;  and  has  a  population  of  6000. 


IN  PA'RTIBUS  INFIDE'LIUM  (Lat.,  'in  the 
regions  of  the  unbelievers ').  Titular  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Home  have  been  styled  bishops  in  pariihua 
infidelium  since  the  13th  century.  They  are  actual 
bishops,  who  have  no  diocese,  and  take  their  titles 
from  places  where  there  is  now  no  bishop's  see,  but 
where  there  once  was.  This  practice  originated 
after  the  Greek  schism,  and  became  general  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  places  conquered  by  the 
crusaders  in  the  East  were  furnished  with  Roman 
Catholic  bishops;  but  when  these  conquests  were 
again  ,  lost,  the  popes  continued  to  appoint  and 
consecrate  the  bishops,  as  a  continual  protest  against 
the  power  which  had  prevailed  over  their  alleged 
right,  and  to  signify  their  hope  of  restitution.  The 
same  policy  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  Pro- 
testant countries.  But  in  Britain,  the  assumption 
of  territorial  titles  being  iUegal  and  dangerous,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  actually  resident  have 
usually  borne  titles  derived  from  distant  places. 
Thus,  the  present  bishop  in  Edinburgh  is  styled 
Bishop  of  Limyra.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England  were  similarly  designated  from  places 
abroad  until  1850,  when  their  assumption  of  titles 
from  their  actual  sees  gave  prodigious  offence  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which,  however,  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

I'NQUBST.    See  Coeonek. 

INQUISI'TIOlSr,  in  English  Law,  is  the  return  or 
report  made  by  a  sheriff  or  coroner  as  to  the 
finding  of  a  jury  on  matters  inquired  into.  ' 

INQUISITION,  The,  called  also  the  HOLY 
OFFICE,  a  tribunal  in  the  Roman  CathoHo  Church 
for  the  discovery,  repression,  and  punishment  of 
heresy,  unbeHef,  and  other  offences  against  religion. 
From  the  very  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  laws,  more 
or  less  severe,  existed  as  in  most  of  the  ancient 
religions,  for  the  repression  and  punishment  of 
dissent  from  the  national  creed ;  and  the  emperors 
Theodosius  and  Justinian  appointed  officials  called 
'  inquisitors,'  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  discover 
and  to  prosecute  before  the  civil  tribunals  offences 
of  this  class.  The  ecclesiastical  cognizance  of  heresy, 
and  its  punishment  by  spiritual  censures,  belonged 
to  the  bishop  or  the  episcopal  synod ;  but  no  special 
machinery  for  the  purpose  was  devised  until  the 
spread,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  of  certain 
sects  reputed  dangerous  alike  to  the  state  and  to 
the  church — the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  Albi- 
genses — excited  the  alarm  of  the  civil  as  well  as 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  public  mind,  however  differently  it 
is  now  constituted,  heresy  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  the  state,  no  less  than  against  the  church. 
All  extraordinary  commission  was  sent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  into  the  south  of  France,  to  aid  the  , 
local  authorities  in  checking  the  spread  of  the 
Albigensian  heresy.  The  fourth  Lateran  Council 
(1215)  earnestly  impressed,  both  on  bishops  and 
magistrates,  the  necessity  of  increased  vigilance 
against  heresy;  and  a  council  held  at  Toulouse 
directed  that  in  each  parish  the  priest,  and  two  or 
three  laymen  of  good  repute,  should  be  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  to  the  bishop  all  such  offences 
discovered  within  the  district.' 

So  far,  however,  there  was  no  pernummt  court 
distinct  from  those  of  the  bishops;  but  under 
Innocent  IV.,  in  1248,  a  special  tribunal  for 
the  purpose  was  instituted,  the  chief  direction  of 
which  was  vested  in  the  then  recently  estabhshed 
Dominican  Order.  The  inquisition  thus  constituted 
became  a  general,  instead  of,  as  previously,  a  local 
tribunal;  and  it  was  introduced  in  succession  into 
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Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  So  long,  moreover,  as  this  constitution 
remained,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  strictly  papal 
tribunal.  Accordingly,  over  the  French  and  Ger- 
man inquisition  of  the  following  century  the  popes 
exercised  fuU  authority,  receivmg  appeals  against 
the  rigour  of  local  tribunals  (Fleury,  v.  266),  and 
censuring,  '  or  even  depriving,'  the  inquisitor  for 
undue  severity  (ibid.  303).  In  France,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  discontinued  under  Philip  the  Handsome ; 
and  though  an  attempt  was  made  under  Henry  II. 
to  revive  it  against  the  Huguenots,  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Germany,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Beshards  (see  BEGUunis),  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  0.,  the  inquisition  came  into  active  opera- 
tion, and  inquisitors  for  Germany  were  named  at 
intervals  by  various  popes,  as  Urban  V.,  Gregory 
XI.,  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent  VIII.,  down  to  the 
Reformation,  when  it  fell  into  disuse.  In  England, 
it  was  never  received,  all  the  proceedings  against 
heresy  being  reserved  to  the  ordinary  tribTmals. 
In  Poland,  though  established  in  1327,  it  had  but 
a  brief  existence.  The  history  of  the  times  of  its 
introduction  and  of  its  discontinuance  in  the  various 
states  of  Italy,  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
at  our  command. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  inquisition  as  it  existed  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies,  that  has 
absorbed  almost  entirely  the  real  interest  of  this 
painful  subject.  As  an  ordinary  tribunal  similar 
to  those  of  other  countries,  it  had  existed  in  Spain 
from  an  early  period.  Its  functions,  however,  in 
these  times  were  little  more  than  nominal ;  but 
early  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarms  created  by  the  alleged 
discovery  of  i'-  plot  among  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish 
converts — who  had  been  required  either  to  emi- 
grate or  to  conform  to  Christianity — to  overthrow 
the  government,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  to  permit  its  reorganisation 
(1478) ;  but  in  reviving  the  tribunal,  the  crown 
assumed  to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  the 
inquisitors,  and,  in  truth,  of  controDing  the  entire 
action  of  the  tribimal.  From  this  date  forwards, 
Catholic  writers  regard  the  Spanish  inquisition 
as  a  state  tribunal,  a  character  which  is  recognised 
by  Ranke,  Guizot,  Leo,  and  even  the  great  anti- 
papal  authority,  Llorente ;  and  in  dissociating  the 
church  generally,  and  the  Roman  see  itself,  from 
that  state  tribunal,  Catholics  refer  to  the  bulls 
of  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  protesting  against  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  protest,  however,  the  S;panish 
crown  maintained  its  assumption.  Inquisitors 
were  appointed,  and  in  1483,  the  tribunal  com- 
menced its  terrible  career,  under  Thomas  de 
Torquemada.  The  popes,  feeling  their  protest 
unsuccessful,  were  compelled,  from  considerations 
of  prudence,  to  tolerate  what  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress ;  but  several  papal  enactments  are 
enumerated  by  Catholics,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  control  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  tribunal,  and 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  and  injustice  of  its  proceed- 
ings. Unhappily,  these  measures  were  ineffective 
to  control  the  fanatical  activity  of  the  local  judges. 
The  number  of  victims,  as  stated  by  Llorente,  the 
popular  historian  of  the  inquisition,  is  positively 
appalling.  He  affirms  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  Torquemada's  tenure  of  office,  nearly  9000  were 
condemned  to  the  flames.  The  second  head  of  the 
inquisition,  Diego  Deza,  in  eight  years,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  put  above  1600  to  a  similar  death ; 
and  so  for  the  other  successive  inquisitors-general. 
But  Catholics  loudly  protest  against  the  credibility 
of  these  fearful  allegations.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  Llorente  was  a  violent  partisan ;  and  it  is 
alleged  that  in  his  work  on  the  Basque  Provinces, 
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he  had  already  proved  himself  a  venal  and  unscru- 
pulous fabricator.  Although,  therefore,  he  has 
made  it  impossible  to  disprove  his  accuracy  by 
appealing  to  the  original  papers,  which  he  himself 
destroyed,  yet  his  CathoKo  critics — as  Hefele  in 
his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes — ^have  produced  from 
his  own  work  many  examples  of  contradictory  and 
exaggerated  statements ;  Prescott,  in  his  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  (iii.  467 — 470),  has  pointed  out  many 
similar  instances ;  Ranke  does  not  hesitate  (Fiirsten 
und  Volker  der  Siid.  Muropas,  i.  242)  to  impeach 
his  honesty ;  and  Prescott  pronounces  his  '  compu- 
tations greatly  exaggerated,'  and  his  '  estimates  most 
improbable'  (id.  468).  Still,  with  all  the  deductions 
wMch  it  is  possible  to  make,  the  working  of  the 
inquisition  in  Spain  and  in  its  dependencies  even 
in  the  New  "World,  involves  an  amount  of  cruelty 
which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  without 
horror.  When  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  it 
into  Naples,  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1546,  exhorted  the 
NeapoHtans  to  resist  its  introduction,  'because  it 
was  excessively  severe,  and  refused  to  moderate 
its  rigour  by  the  example  of  the  Roman  tribunal' 
(Llorente,  ii.  147).  Pius  IV.,  in  1563,  addressed  a 
similar  exhortation  on  the  same  groimd  to  the 
Milanese  {ibid.  ii.  237) ;  and  even  the  most  bigoted 
Catholics  unanimously  confess  and  repudiate  the 
barbarities  which  dishonoured  religion  by  assuming 
its  semblance  and  its  name. 

The  procedure"  of  the  inquisition  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  The  party,  if  suspected  of  heresy, 
or  denounced  as  giulty,  was  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  detained  in  prison,  only  to  be  brought  to  trial 
when  it  might  seem  fit  to  his  judges.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  conducted  secretly.  He  was  not 
confronted  with  his  accusers,  nor  were  their  names 
even  then  made  known  to  him.  The  evidence  of 
an  acoompHce  was  admissible,  and  the  accused 
himself  was  liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  extort  a  confession  of  his  guUt.  The  punish- 
ments to  which,  if  found  guilty,  he  was  liable,  were 
death  by  fire,  as  exemplified  in  the  terrible  Auto  da 
Pg  (q.  v.),  or  on  the  scaffold,  imprisonment  in  the 
galleys  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  forfeiture  of 
property,  civil  infamy,  and  in  minor  cases,  retrac- 
tation and  pubHc  penance.  This  form  of  procedure 
is  strangely  at  variance  with  modem  ideas  ;  but  it 
is  fair  to  recollect  that  some  of  the  usages  were  but 
the  ordinary  procedures  ia  all  the  courts  of  the  age, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  rigour  of  the  Spanish  inquisitien  abated  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  III.,  it  was  forbidden  to  punish  capitally 
without  the  royal  warrant ;  and  in  1770,  the  royal 
authority  was  required  as  a  condition  even  for 
an  arrest.  From  1808,  under  King  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, the  inquisition  was  suppressed  imtil  the 
Restoration :  it  was  again  suppressed  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  constitution  in  1820;  hut  it  was 
partially  restored  in  1825 ;  nor  was  it  till  1834 
and  1835  that  it  was  finally  abolished  in  Spain, 
its  property  being  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt. 

The  inquisition  was  established  in  Portugal  ia 
1557,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the 
Portuguese  colonies  in  India.  The  rigour  of  its 
processes,  however,  was  much  mitigated  in  the 
18th  c,  and  under  John  VL  it  fell  altogether  into 
disuse. 

The  inquisition  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States 
never  ceased,  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
to  exercise  a  severe  and  watchful  control  over 
heresy,  or  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  offence 
was  punished  by  imprisonment  and  civil  dis- 
abilities ;  but  of  capital  sentences  for  heresy,  the 
history  of   the   Roman   inqrdsition    presents    few 
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instanoes,  and,  according  to  Balmez  (On  CivUi- 
sation,  p.  156),  that  tribunal  '  has  never  been 
known  to  order  the  execution  of  a  capital  sen- 
tence' for  the  crime  of  heresy.  The  tribunal  still 
exists  under  the  direction  of  u  congregation,  but 
its  action  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  books 
and  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  offences,  and  questions 
of  church  law,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  boy 
Mortara ;  and  its  most  remarkable  prisoner  in 
recent  times  was  an  Oriental  impostor,  who,  by 
means  of  forged  credentials,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  ordination  as  a  bishop. — See  Llorente's  letoria 
Oritica  de  la  Inquisidon ;  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  Hefele's  Der  Cardinal  Ximenes;  eine 
Biograplm  ;  Balmez,  Gatholmsm  and  Protestantism 
compared  in  Relation  to  Civilisation. 

INSA'NITY  means  all  unhealthiness  of  mind. 
This  consists,  according  to  one  opinion,  in  such 
disorganisation  or  degeneration  of  the  nervous 
structure  as  to  render  tne  exercise  of  reason  impos- 
sible ;  according  to  another,  it  consists  in  disorder 
of  the  reason  itself;  and  according  to  a  third,  in. 
perversion  or  destruction  of  the  soul,  or  the  moral 
part  of  our  natiire.  The  prevailing  view  of  physi- 
ologists is,  that  insanity  is  a  symptom  or  expression, 
manifested  through  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  physicd  disease.  The  legal  term,  lunacy, 
represents  omy  those  deviations  from  that  standard 
of  mental  soundness  which  is  universally  recognised, 
although  difficult  of  definition,  ia  which  the  person, 
the  property,  or  the  civil  rights  may  be  interfered 
with.  These  deviations  are,  briefiy,  where  the  inca- 
pacity, or  violence,  or  irregularities  of  the  individual 
are  such  as  to  threaten  danger  to  himself  or  others, 
and  to  unfit  him  for  his  ordinary  business  and  duties. 
Insanity  is  more  comprehensive,  and  includes  all 
states  of  the  feelings  and  passions,  as  well  as  of 
the  imderstanding,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
original  and  ordinary  character  and  habits  of  the 
individual,  and  with  his  relations  to  the  family  or 
community  of  which  he  is  a,  member.  It  has  been 
stated  broadly,  that  if  a  man  be  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  his  religious  rights  by  exclusion  from 
membership  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  ;  of 
his  civil  rights  in  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice  or  on  oath ;  and  of  his  personal  rights  in  the 
management  of  his  property  and  afiairs,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  insane ;  but  more  correct  views  of  the 
human  mind  have  led  to  the  belief,  that  many 
degrees  of  feebleness  of  the  faculties,  many  forms 
of  eccentricity  and  extravagance,  and  many  defects 
in  the  will  and  moral  sentunents,  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  crime  and  wickedness,  but  which 
do  not  involve  such  deprivation,  may  be  classed 
under  the  same  designation.  Very  recently,  the 
interpretation  of  insanity  has  been  greatly  widened, 
and  now  includes  various  degrees  of  moral  per- 
version, morbid  habits,  and  sudden  impulses,  such 
as  dipsomania  and  homicidal  mania.  The  great 
divisions  of  this  class  of  diseases  into  mania, 
melancholia,  and  imbecility,  remain  popularly  very 
much  the  same  as  they  were  2000  years  ago.  While 
this  fact  may  indicate  that  such  a  classification 
has  a  foundation  in  nature,  it  has,  imfortunately, 
tended  to  render  the  treatment,  or  rather  the 
maltreatment,  of  the  iasane  as  stationary  as  the 
view  of  the  diseases  under  which  they  labour. 
The  following  arrangement  may  serve  to  explain 
what  insanity  is,  as  well  as  what  it  appears  to  be. 

Affections  of  the  iNTELLECurAi  Powers. — 
Idiocy,  the  non-development  of  one  or  more  facul- 
ties. Imbecility,  the  imperfect  development  of  one 
or  more  faculties.  Fatuity,  or  Dementia,  the  depri- 
vation by  disease,  or  age,  or  otherwise,  of  powers 
which  have  been  developed.  Mania,  with  delusion, 
excitement,  and  irregular  action  of  all,  but  especially 


of  the  inteUeotual  powers ;  accompanied  also   by 
errors  connected  with  the  special  senses. 

Affections  of  the  Sentiments. — Melancholia, 
exaltation  of  grief,  penitence,  and  anxiety.  Mono- 
mania of  Fear,  exaltation  of  cautiousness.  Mono- 
mania of  Pride,  exaltation  of  self-esteem.  Mono- 
mania of  Superstition,  exaltation  of  the  sense  of 
devotion  and  the  marvellous.  Monomania  of  Sus- 
picion, exaltation  of  jealousy,  envy,  want  of  confi- 
dence. Monomania  of  Vanity,  exaltation  of  craving 
for  applause,  grandeur,  of  feeling  of  ambition. 

Affections  of  Pbopehsities. — Dipsomania,  in- 
controUable  craving  for  stimulants.  Homicidal 
Mania,  impulsive  desire  to  destroy  Ufe.  Klepto- 
mamia,  incontrollable  desire  to  acquire. 

This  catalogue  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 
The  departures  from  health  will  correspond  not 
merely  with  the  primitive  mental  powers  and 
instincts,  but  with  every  possible  combination  of 
these,  and  with  such  complications  as  may  result 
from  hereditary  predispositions,  innate  peciiliarities, 
education,  and  habit.— Dr  Combe  On  Derangement, 
Copland's  Dictionary,  art.  '  Insanity.' 

For  the  disposal  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  see 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

INSCBI'PTIONS,  a  term  applied  to  all  writings 
engraved  or  written  on  objects  or  monuments  not 
of  the  class  of  books,  principally  on  hard  materials, 
such  as  metals,  stones,  and  other  substances.  They 
are  a  class  of  documents  of  the  highest  interest  and 
importance  to  history  and  philology,  and  a  consider- 
ation of  them  embraces  the  whole  scope  of  history, 
language,  and  art.  The  oldest  (excepting  those  of 
China)  are  probably  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  found 
in  the  Pyramids  (see  Pyramids),  of  about  2000 
B.  0. ;  to  which  succeed  those  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, reaching  nearly  as  high  an  antiquity  (see 
Cuneiform  Characters)  ;  which  are  succeeded  by 
the  Persian  and  Median,  525  B.  c,  and  along  with 
which  prevailed  the  Phoenician,  probably  about 
700  B.  0.  (see  Phcbnicia)  ;  which  were  in  their  turn 
succeeded  by  the  Greek,  between  500  and  600  B.  c, 
or  even  earlier  ;  which  were  'succeeded  by  the , 
Etruscan  and  Koman,  in  400 — 300  B.  c,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  to  the 
present  day.  See  PALiEOGBAPHY.  In  the  East, 
the  oldest  inscriptions  are  those  of  China,  which 
ascend  to  2278  B.  c. ;  those  of  India  not  being  older 
than  315  B.  C,  or  the  age  of  Sandracottus ;  while 
the  antiquity  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  of 
Central  America  cannot  be  determined.  Of  many 
ancient  nations,  the  history  and  language  are  found 
in  inscriptions  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Lycia  and 
Etruria,  and  all  official  inscriptions  have  a  certain 
authority,  from  their  contemporaneous  nature,  and 
the  care  ivith  which  they  were  executed. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  or  other  light 
substances  for  the  record  of  events,  public  acts, 
devotions,  and  other  documents  were  inscribed  on 
bronze,  as  the  early  treaties  and  dedications  of  the 
Greeks,  or  even  lead,  as  certain  small  rolls  of  impre- 
cation and  others  found  in  Greece ;  gold  plates 
were  inscribed  and  placed  iu  foundations  under  the 
temples,  as  that  of  Canopus  shew ;  the  exeqxmturs  of 
constils  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  were  inscribed  on  bronze  tables ; 
while  charms,  amulets,  and  other  formulae  were 
occasionally  inscribed  on  metals.  The  numerous 
inscriptions  known,  probably  amounting  to  half  a 
million,  have  been  classed  under  public  or  official 
acts,  tables  of  magistrates,  military  titles,  lists  of 
magistrates,  those  relating  to  the  gymnasia  or 
games,  honours  rendered  to  emperors  or  men, 
donations,  rites,  private  and  sepulchral,  comprising 
epitaphs,  some  in  elegiac  and  heroic  verse,  and 
numerous  minor  inscriptions  on  gems,  vases,  and 
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other  objects  of  ancient  art,  on  wax  tablets  or 
pugillaria,  and  tbe  scrawls  discovered  on  the  walls 
of  public  and  private  edifices,  as  at  Pompeii  and 
elsewhere.  Xhe  study  of  the  letters  and  their  form 
wiU  be  seen  under  Alphabet  ;  that  of  the  different 
languages  and  the  mode  of  deciphering,  under  their 
respective  heads.  Those  found  upon  coins  will  be 
mentioned  in  NnMiSMATlcs.  The  most  remarkable 
inscriptions  are  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
that  of  Shalmanazer  on  the  obelisk  of  Nimrud,  and 
the  cylinder  of  Sennacherib ;  the  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  Darius  I.  on  the  rock  at  Benistun;  the 
Greek  inscription  of  the  soldiers  of  Psammetichus 
at  Ibsamboul,  and  of  the  bronze  helmet  dedicated 
by  Hiero  I.  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter ;  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  coffin  of  the  Cyprian  king  Asmumazer; 
the  Etruscan  inscription  called  the  Eugubine  Tables ; 
that  of  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of,  Corinth,  at 
Kome,  and  the  will  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra;  the 
inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  SUco  ;  the  old 
monument  of  Yu,  and  the  inscription  of  Se-gan-fu, 
recording  the  arrival  of  Christianity  in  Chiua 
(631  A.  D.);  the  inscriptions  of  Chandra-gupta  and 
Asoka  in  India.  The  study  of  inscriptions  is  so 
difficidt,  that  it  has  formed  a  special  branch  of 
scholarship,  such  as  decipherment  for  those  of 
which  the  language  has  been  lost,  or  epigraphy  for 
the  dead  languages.  Special  collections  of  the 
inscriptions  of  different  localities,  and  general  ones, 
have  been  made  of  those  in  the  same  languages 
as  Assyrian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Latin,  by 
Gruter,  Muratori,  Boekh,  Franz,  Orellius,  Momm- 
sen,  Letronne,  Lebas,  and  others.  Inscriptions 
have  also  engaged  the  scholarship  and  attention 
of  the  most  accomplished  philologists  with  various 
success,  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  They 
have  been  forged  by  Foxirmont  and  others. — 
Gruter,  Thesaurus  Inscr.  (fo.  1603 — 1663) ;  Mura- 
tori, Novus  Tliesaurus  (4to,  1739) ;  Kellerman,  Spec. 
Epigraph  (1841);  Mommsen,  Inscript.  Neapol.  (fo. 
1852) ;  Boclth  and  Franz,  Corpus  Inscript.  Grcec. 
(fo.  1828—1851) ;  Osanu,  Syttoge  (1822) ;  Lepsius, 
Inscr.  Umbr.  et  Osc  (1841);  Geseuius,  Script.  Ling. 
Plmn.  (1837) ;  Garucci,  Ch-affiti  (1856). 

INSBCTI'VOEA  (Lat.  insect-eating),  in  Cuvier's 
system  of  zoology,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malian order  Carnaria  (q.  v.).  None  of  the  I.  are  of 
large  size  ;  most  of  them  are  small  timid  creatures, 
generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  useful  in  the 
economy  of  nature  chiefly  in  preventing  the  undue 
increase  of  worm  and  insect  tribes.  Although 
many  of  them  are  not  exchisively  insectivorous, 
all  of  them  have  the  summits  of  the  molar  teeth 
beset  with  small  conical  tubercles,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  the  hard  coverings  of  insect 
prey.  Their  dentition  is  otherwise  very  different  in 
the  different  families.  Their  legs  are  short.  They 
all  place  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground. 
The  snout  is  generally  elongated.  The  families  of 
TalpidcB  (Moles,  &c.),  Soricidce  (Shrews,  &c.),  Erina- 
ceadcB  (Hedgehogs,  &c.),  and  Tupaidce  (Banxrings) 
are  referred  to  insectivora.  The  I.,  althoxigh  in 
some  respects  very  different  from  the  Cheiroptera, 
exhibit  an  aflBnity  to  them  in  others. 

INSECTS  {Insecta),  one  of  the  classes  of  Arlicu- 
lata  (q.  v.),  or  Articulated  Animals,  of  the  division 
having  articulated  members.  All  the  Articiilata 
having  articulated  members  were  included  by 
Linna3us  in  the  class  of  I.  ;  but  the  Crustacea 
and  Arachnida  were  soon  separated  from  it,  and 
afterwards  the  Myriapoda.  See  these  heads.  This 
restricted  application  of  the  term  I.  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  its  popular  use,  and  so  well  accords 
with  its  derivation,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  names  employed  in  natural 
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history.  It  is  from  a  Latin  word,  signifying  cat 
into;  a  derivation  exactly  answering  to  that  of  the 
Greek  entoma,  from  which  the  science  having  insects 
for  its  subject  receives  the  name  of  Entomology. 
Insects,  a  natural  and  extremely  well  defined  class 
of  organised  beings,  are  remarkable,  in  their  mature 
ov  perfect  state,  for  the  division  of  their  bodies  into 
three  very  distinct  portions — the  head,  tlwrax,  and 
abdomm;  the  divisions  being  often  so  deep,  that  the 
slenderness  to  which  the  body  is  there  reduced 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  admiration. 

The  body  of  an  insect,  as  of  all  the  other 
Articulata,  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of 
rings.  One  of  these  forms  the  head ;  or,  if  the 
head  ought  to  be  regarded  as  really  composed  of 
several  rings,  modified  and  condensed  together,  as 
the  skull  of  vertebrate  animals  is  formed  of  modified 
vertebras,  yet  no  distinction  of  rings  appears.  The 
eyes,  the  antennae,  and  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  organs  connected  with 
the  head. 

The  thorax  is  formed  of  three  rings,  closely  com- 
bined, but  easily  distinguishable.  The  first  is  the 
protlwrax ;  the  second,  the  mesothorax  ;  the  third, 
the  metathorax  (Gr.  pro,  before ;  mesas,  middle ; 
and  meto,  after).  Of  these  rings,  one  or  another  is 
often  remarkably  developed.  The  legs  and  wings 
are  attached  to  the  thorax.  Insects  have  six  legs, 
and  generally  four  or  two  wings,  never  any  other 
number ;  but  some  are  wingless,  and  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  all  the  insects  of  certain  groups, 
but  also  in  particular  species  of  groups  ordinarily 
winged,  and  is  sometimes  even  a  distinction  of  sex, 
as  in  the  glowworm.  The  first  pair  of  legs  are 
attached  to  the  prothorax ;  the  second,  to  the  meso- 
thorax ;  and  the  third,  to  the  metathorax.  The  first 
pair  of  wings  are  attached  to  the  mesothorax  ;  the 
second,  to  the  metathorax.  In  dipterous  (two- 
winged)  insects,  the  place  of  the  second  pair  of 
wiags  is  occupied  by  two  small  organs — little 
threads,  terminated  by  a  knob — called  balancers 
(lialteres),  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  nine  segments,  or  of 
fewer ;  as  some  are  often  obliterated,  or  modified, 
to  form  various  appendages.  It  contains  the  prin- 
cipal viscera.  In  it,  the  sexual  organs  are  situated. 
The  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  much  more  separate 
and  movable  than  those  of  the  thorax.  The 
terminal  rings  of  the  females  of  some  groups  form 
an  oviduct  or  ovipositor,  which  is  sometimes 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a  borer,  to  make 
a  place  for  the  eggs  in  the  .luimal  or  vegetalDle 
organism  destined  to  receive  them,  and  which  in 
wasps  and  bees  is  replaced  by  a  sting. 

The  nervous  system  of  I.,  in  all  their  stages  of 
existence,  exhibits  the  general  characters  noticed 
as  belonging  to  the  Articulata  (q.  v.).  There  is 
a  5)mre,  or  ganglion  of  the  head,  from  which  arise 
the  nerves  of  the  eyes,  antennas,  and  mouth. 

The  rings  of  which  the  body  of  an  insect  is  com- 
posed appear  most  distinctly  in  the  external  cover- 
ing._  This  is  in  most  parts  hard,  but  more  or  less 
flexible,  of  a  horn-like  substance,  chiefly  composed 
of  Cliitin  (q.  v.).  The  external  covering  of  iusects  is 
the  principal  framework  of  their  bodies,  and  to  it 
the  muscles  are  attached.  The  external  coverincr  of 
each  ring  is  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into 
two  parts— a  dorsal  and  a  ventral — ^the  connection 
at  the  sides  being  effected  by  a  softer  and  more 
flexible  membrane,  a  still  softer  membrane  con- 
necting the  rings  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  allow 
considerable  freedom  of  motion ;  whilst  between  the 
rings  are  minute  pores  called  stigmata  or  spiracles, 
by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  tracheae  or  air-tubes 
(q.  v.),  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Insects  respire  neither  by  means  of  lungs  nor  of 
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gills,  and  the  blood  is  not  brought  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  body  for  aeration,  as  by  circulation  in 
vertebrate  and  many  invertebrate  animals,  but  the 
air  which  enters  by  the  breathing-pores  is  conveyed 
by  tubes  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  even  through 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  -wings,  so  that  the 
■whole  frame  is  rendered  more  light  by  the  very 
means  employed  to  maintain  and  increase  muscular 
energy.  Respiration  is  extremely  active  in  insects ; 
they  consume  a  great  quantity  of  oxygen  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  they  display;  in  general, 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity  and  muscular 
energy.  The  flight  of  very  many  kinds  is  far  more 
rapid  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  that  of  birds  ; 
others  display  a  similar  superiority  of  powers  in 
running,  swimming,  or  digging  and  burrowing; 
whilst  the  leaping  of  many,  as  fleas  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  springing  of  others,  as  oheese- 
Jioppers,  prodigiously  exceeds  anything  of  which  any 
vertebrate  animal  is  capable.  The  respiration  of 
aquatic  insects  takes  place  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  other  insects,  and  they  come  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  fresh  supplies  of  air. 

The  blood  of  I.  is  thin  and  colourless.  It  is  not 
everywhere  enclosed  in  vessels,  but  is  freely  diffused 
in  interstices  between  the  muscles  and  other  organs, 
and  in  the  visceral  cavity.  It  contains  globules  or 
corpuscles  of  determinate  shape.  How  far  the 
dorsal  vessel  (see  Aeticulata)  should  be  regarded 
as  a  Jbeart,  is  not  fully  determined;  but  by  its 
contractions  and  dilatations,  a  constant  motion  of 
the  blood  is  maintained. 

The  members  of  I.  have  generally  a,  structure 
analogous  to  that  of  the  trunk,  in  being  composed 
of  articulations,  the  hard  and  solid  part  of  which 
is    the    external    covering.       This     appears    very 

Eerfectly  in  the  legs,  the  antennse,  and  the  palpi, 
nt  not  in  the  wings. 

The  legs  of  I.  consist  of  two  principal  parts, 
the  thigh    {femur)    and    shank    [tibia],  with   two 


Various  Forms  of  Insects'  Feet,  shewing  the  adhesive 
Discs  or  Suckers  (highly  magnified). 
(Copied  from  Eymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom.) 
A,  one  of  the  middle  pair  of  legs  of  Water-beetle  j  B,  foot  of 
Sibio  fehrilis ;  C,   foot  of  House-fly ;  D,  leg  and  fdot  of 
Cymtex  Ikitea;  E,  tarsus  of  Abyssinian  Grasshopper,  shewing 
hooks  or  leaping  appendages ;  F,  one  of  the  anterior  legs  of 
Water-beetle. 

smaller  articulations,  the  coa;a  and  trochanter,  inter- 
posed between  the  body  and  the  thigh,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  shank,  a  set  of  three,  four,  or  five 
small  articulations,  called  the  tarsus.  The  last  seg- 
ment of  the  tarsus  in  terrestrial  insects  is  generally 


terminated  by  a  pair  of  hooks  or  little  claws ;  and 
many  dipterous  insects,  as  the  House-fly  (q.  v.), 
have  discs  and  suckers  for  taking  hold  of  smooth 
surfaces. 

The  wings  of  I.  are  often  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  rings  of  the  thorax 
are  soldered  together,  and  supported  by  supple- 
mentary pieces,  to  give  firm  support  to  them,  and 
to  the  powerful  muscles  necessary  for  their  action. 
The  hard  covering  of  the  body  of  an  insect  consists, 
like  the  skin  of  vertebrate  animals,  of  three  layers, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  wings  are  filmy  expansions 
of  the  outermost  of  these,  the  epidermis.  The  ribs 
or  nervures  in  the  wings  of  I.  are  tubes,  of  which 
one  of  the  uses  is  the  conveying  of  air  even  to  the 
extremities  of  the  wings.  The  forms  of  the  wings 
are  very  various ;  some  of  the  more  important 
diversities  being  characteristic  of  different  orders. 
The  bodies  of-  I.  are  often  very  much  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  often  very  long  and  thick 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  on  the 
wings  of  butterflies  and  other  Lepidoptera  are 
flattened  and  expanded  so  as  to  form  scales  (see 
BuTTERrLY),  often  richly  coloured,  and  also,  by 
reason  of  very  fine  parallel  stri«,  with  which  they 
are  marked,  displaying  an  admirable  iridescence 
or  reflection  of  evanescent  prismatic  colours  in 
changing  light.  The  first  pair  of  wings  in  coleop- 
terous I.  or  beetles  is  represented  by  a  pair  of 
hard  chitinous  dytra  (Gr.  coverings),  or  wing-covers. 
Orthopterous  I.  have  softer  leathery  or  parchment- 
like elytra. 

Insects  feed  on  very  different  kinds  of  food ;  some 
prey  on  other  I.,  some  devour  animal,  and  some 
vegetable  substances,  some  suck  the  juices  of 
animals,  some  the  juices  of  plants  or  the  honey  of 
their  flowers.  The  structure  of  the  mouth  varies 
accordingly,  and  the  digestive  organs  also  vary. 
The  mouth  is  either  adapted  for  gnawing,  cutting, 
and  tearing,  or  merely  for  sucking,  or  it  is  adapted 
partially  for  both  of  these  purposes.  The  parts  of 
a  mandibulate  mouth  are  figured  in  the  article 
CoLEOPTBRA,  and  are  an  upper  lip  {labrum)  and  an 
under  lip  {labium),  moving  vertically ;  and  an  upper 
pair  of  jaws  or  mandibles  {mandibulce)  and  a  lower 
pair  of  jaws  {mamlke},  moving  horizontally.  The 
upper  and  under  lip  meet  when  the  mouth  is  shut. 
Both  are  as  hard  as  the  jaws.  ,  The  lower  lip  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts, 
called  the  chiii  {■mentuni),  and  the  tongue  {lingua), 
which  is  more  membranous  and  fleshy,  and  reposes 
on  the  inside  of  the  chin.  The  upper  jaws  or 
mandibles  are  usually  powerful,  and  often  strongly 
toothed  and  hooked,  sometimes  furnished  with 
cutting  edges  like  sharp  scissors,  and  sometimes 
adapted  for  bruising  and  grinding.  They  are  also 
the  instruments  which  bees  and  other  I.  use 
for  their  wonderful  operations  of  cutting,  tearing, 
building,  plastering,  &c.  The  lower  jaws  or  maxillte 
are  generally  less  powerfid.  In 'some  I.,  in  which 
the  mandibles  are  enlarged  into  great  organs  of 
prehension,  the  maxillEe  alone  serve  for  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  jaws  in  eating.  To  the  maxiUse  and 
the  lower  lip  are  attached  organs  called  palpi  or 
feelers,  consisting  of  a  number  of  minute  articu- 
lations, supposed  to  be  delicate  organs  of  touch 
connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  mouth,  and 
distinguished  as  maodUary  palpi  and  labial  palpi. 

The  mouths  of  mandibulate  I.  are  sometimes 
called  perfect,  and  those  which  exhibit  a  differ- 
ent character,  imperfect.  The  terms,  however,  are 
improper — each  kind  is  perfect,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Yet  a  corres- 
pondeiice  of  structure  may  be  traced,  so  that  the 
parts  of  the  mandibulate  mouth  may  be  recognised 
under  various  and  very  remarkable  modifications 
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in  the  mouths  of  I.  which  live  by  suction. 
Thus  the  filaments  which  form  the  proboscis  of 
butterflies  are  the  maxillEe  excessively  lengthened, 
and  the  cutting  parts  of  the  mouth  of  the  flea  are 
the  mandibles  and  maxilla.  The  proboscis  of  flies 
represents  the  lower  lip. 

The  aHmentary  canal  of  I.  is  usually  more  or  less 
convoluted.  Between  the  mouth  and  the  proper 
digestive  stomach,  it  sometimes  exhibits  a  crop 
(honey-bag  of  bees)  in  I.  which  live  by  suction,  and 
this  is  either  a  dilatation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
gullet  or  a  lateral  vesicle;  sometimes  a  gizzard, 
with  muscular  walls,  often  armed  with  horny  pieces, 
for  trituration  of  food.  The  stomach  is  of  a  very 
elongated  form.  The  liver  is  represented  by  long 
slender  bile-tubes,  four  or  more  in  number,  which 
wind  around  the  intestine,  and  pour  their  secretion 
into  it,  where  it  originates  from  the  stomach.  The 
salivary  glands  are  generally  similar  tubes. 


Section  of  the  Eye  of  a  Cockchafer  (highly  magnified) : 
A,  section:  a,  optic  ganglion,  into  "wliicli  the  optic  nerve 
swells  ;  ft,  nerves  arising  from  its  surface,  and  proceeding  to 
the  general  retina ;  c,  general  retina  ;  d,  layer  of  pigment,  in 
front  of  the  general  retina  ;  e,  optic  nerves  of  the  individual 
eyes  vphich  form  the  compound  eye.  B,  a  group  of  these, 
much  magnified  :  /,  bulb  of  optic  nerve ;  g,  layer  of  pigment ; 
A,  vitreous  humour ;  ij  cornea. 

The  eyes  of  I.  are  of  two  kinds — simple  or  stem- 
matic,  and  compound  or  composite.  See  Eye.  Some  I. 
have  only  simple  eyes  (ocelli),  some  have  only  com- 
pound eyes ;  but  the  greater  number  have  two  large 
compound  eyes  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  three 
small  simple  eyes  between  them.  Compound  eyes 
occtir  in  I.  only  in  their  mature  or  perfect  state; 
the  eyes  of  larvs  are  simple. 

The  Antennae  (q.  v.)  are  generally  regarded  as 
organs  of  touch.  They  are  attached  to  the  head, 
in°front  of  the  eyes,  and  are  always  present,  and 
always  two  in  number.  They  exhibit  a  vast 
variety  of  different  forms,  some  of  which  are  figured 
in  the.  following  cut.  I.  make  much  use  of  their 
antermoe  to  investigate  surrotmding  objects  by 
contact,  although,,  if  this  is  their  sole  use,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  assign  any  probable  reason  for  some  of 
their  forms ;  but  there  is  not  much  plausibOity  in 
the  conjectures  which  assign  to  them  a  part  in  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell,  although 
these  senses  and  taste  are  evidently  enjoyed  by  I., 
or  at  least  by  many  I.  in  great  perfection,  and 
their  particular  seat  and  organs  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. The  sense  of  smell  appears  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  I.  in  guiding  them  to  their  food. 
The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  I.,  and  very  remark- 
able differences  are  often  exhibited  by  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species,  in  size,  colour, 
and  the  form  and  structure  of  parts  that  have  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  reproductive  system. 
What  are  called  neuters  in  some  tribes  are  imper- 
fectly developed  females.  The  connection  of  the 
sexes  takes  place  only  once  in  the  lives  of  I.,  and 
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a  remarkable  provision  is  made  in  the  female  for 
the  consequent  fertilisation  of  eggs,  that  in  somcj 


Various  Forms  of  Antennae. 
(Copied  from  Roget*s  Animal  Physiology.) 

as  bees,  continue  for  a  long  time  afterwards  to  be 
successively  developed. 

Insects  are  generally  oviparous;  a  few  are  ovo- 
viviparous.  The  Aphides  afford  an  instance  of  what 
has  been  called  the  Alternation  of  Generations. 
The  greater  number  of  I.  take  no  care  of  their  eggs 
after  depositing  them,  and  many  themselves  pass 
out  of  existence  before  the  eggs  are  hatched ;  the 
chief  part  of  the  lives  of  I.  being  generally  spent  in 
their  immature  states,  and  their  brief  existence  in  a 
perfect  state  serving  mainly  for  the  propagation  of 
their  species.  Thus  many  insect  tribes  disappear 
entirely  on  the  approach  of  winter,  their  eggs  await- 
ing the  warmth  of  spring  or  summer  to  be  hatched. 
The  case  is  very  different,  however,  with  bees,  ants, 
earwigs,  and  some  others,  which  carefully  tend  and 
rear  their  young, — The  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
I,  is  very  various,  but  often  very  great.  The  flea, 
indeed,  only  lays  about  twelve,  and  many  dipter- 
ous and  coleopterous  insects  about  fifty;  but  the 
sUkworm  produces  from  500  to  2000;  a  single 
queen  bee  is  supposed  to  lay  40,000  or  50,000  in  a 
season ;  and  the  female  termite  or  white  ant,  laying 
about  sixty  eggs  in  a  minute,  and  for  a  period  of 
very  considerable  though  imknown  duration,  exceeds 
as  to  the  number  of  her  eggs  any  other  known 
animal  in  the  world. 

The  eggs  of  I.  are  generally  white,  yellow,  or 
green ;  they  are  of  very  various  shapes — round, 
cylindrical,  conical,  lenticular,  &c. ;  they  are  some- 
times smooth,  sometimes  beautifully  sculptured. 

The  stage  of  development  at  which  I.  come 
forth  from  the  egg  is  very  different  in  different 
tribes  :  in  some,  they  appear  as  footless  worms ;  in 
others,  they  have  rudimentary  feet,  but  still  with 
very  little  power  of  locomotion ;  in  others,  besides 
Kttle  claws  representing  the  six  feet  of  the  perfect 
insect,  there  are  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  the 
worm-like  body  fleshy  tubercles  serving  as  feet ;  in 
others  stiU,  the  legs  are  well  developed,  and  the 
insect,  on  issuing  from  the  egg,  differs  little  from 
the  perfect  insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings ; 
whilst,  flnally,  in  a  comparativdy  small  number 
(hce,  &c,),  there  is  no  obvious  difference  except  in 
size.  Similar  differences  of  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment appear  in  the  mouth,  eyes,  and  other  organs. 
Hence  the  subsequent  changes  by  which  the  mature 
state  is  reached  are  very  different  in  degree ;  and  I. 
being  primarily  divided  into  those  which  undergo 
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and  those  •which  do  not  tmdergo  metamorphosis, 
Bome  of  the  former  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
undergoing  comphie,  and  others  incomplete  meta- 
morphosis. In  the  first  state  of  insect  life,  the 
insect  is  called  a  Larva  (q.  v.).  Grubs,  Caterpillars, 
and  maggots  are  the  larvaa  of  different  orders  of 
insects.  From  this  state  it  passes  into  that  of  a 
Pupa  (q.  v.),  or  nymph — a  chrysalis  or  aurelia  is 
the  pupa  of  a  lepidopterous  insect— and  finally  it 
becomes  an  imago,  or  perfect  insect. 

The  metamorphoses  or  transformations  of  I. 
have  always  been  regarded  with  great  admiration. 
A  worm,  inhabiting  a  muddy  pool,  becomes  a  winged 
creatiu-e  that  sports  in  the  air.  A  crawling  cater- 
pUlar,  that  ravenously  devours  some  kind  of  herb- 
age with  its  horny  jaws,  eating  vastly  more  in 
proportion  to  its  size  than  an  ox,  is  converted  into 
a  splendid  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  feeding  only  on  nectareous  juices.  The  inter- 
mediate or  pupa  state  only  adds  to  the  wonder. 
The  caterpillar,  after  several  moultings,  or  changes 
of  skin,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  utmost  size, 
ceases  from  eating,  perhaps  fixes  itself  under  a  leaf, 
becomes  incased  m  a  horny  covering,  as  in  a  second 
egg,  and  from  this  it  finally  breaks  forth  a  moth 
or  a  butterfly.  Many  larvaa,  also,  when  about  to 
change  into  the  pupa  state,  spin  Cocoons  (q.  v.), 
in  ■vriiich  they  envelop  themselves,  by  means  of 
spinnerets  on  the  under  lip,  through  which  a  viscid 
secretion  passes  in  fine  threads  ■vraioh  harden  into 
silk.  But  whilst  the  pupaa  of  many  I.  are 
motionless,  or  nearly  so,  and  eat  no  food  whatever, 
the  pupee  of  other  I.,  as  dragon-flies,  are  active 
and  voracious.  The  intermediate  or  pupa  state 
often  differs  little  from  the  larva  state,  except  in 
the  possession  of  wings,  or  from  the  perfect  state, 
except  in  the  wings  being  merely  rudimentary  and 
Etni  unflt  for  flight. 

An  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  the  suc- 
cessive envelopes  of  the  larva  were  all  contained 
from  the  begiuning  within  the  first,  within  them 
the  covering  of  the  pupa,  and  within  it  the  perfect 
insect.  This  extraordinary  fancy  has  given  place 
to  the  belief,  established  on  sufficient  observation, 
that  the  envelopes  which  the  growing  larva  succes- 
sively casts  off,  are  merely  a  hard,  thick,  extra- 
vascular  and  unextensile  epidermis  ;  that  the  jaws, 
claws,  &c.,  of  the  larva,  with  which  it  parts  when 
it  becomes  a  pupa,  in  the  case  of  I.  undergoing 
complete  metamorphosis,  are  connected  with  the 
epidermis;  and  that  the  covering  of  the  pupa  is 
a  new  secretion.  Discoveries,  however,  do  not 
render  less  marvellous,  but  only  more  admirable,  the 
changes  which  take  place.  Of  these,  some  of  the 
most  important  are  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  insect  has  a  voice  or 
cry,  although  the  origin  of  the  sounds  produced  by 
some  of  them,  as  the  plaintive,  squeaking  note  of 
the  death's-head  moth,  is  not  known.  The  sounds 
of  which  we  do  know  the  origin  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  mouth  or  throat.  See  Grasshoppbe, 
Dbath-watoh,  and  Cicada. — The  hurrvming  or 
buzzing  of  I.  during  flight  has  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  extremely  rapid  vibrations  of  their 
wings.  Burmeister,  however,  supposes  it  to  be 
produced  by  vibratory  laminae  in  the  respiratory 
spiracles  of  the  thorax,  acted  upon  by  the  forcible 
emission  of  air  during  the  violent  muscular  action 
necessary  for  flight. 

Insects  are  all  animals  of  smaU  size,  and  many  of 
them  are  minute.  The  largest  species  are  tropical, 
and  I.  of  all  sizes  abound  m  warm  far  more  than 
in  cold  climates.  The  L  of  the  polar  regions 
are  comparatively  few,  and  are  to  be  seen  only 
during    summer;    those    of   them    whose    whole 


existence  is  not  comprised  within  a  single  year 
spendiag  the  winter,  as  very  many  I.  of  temperate 
climates  also  do,  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  AU 
I.  are  very  fond  of  heat,  and  many  which  do 
not  become  completely  torpid  in  cold  weather, 
become  partially  so.  It  is  only  in  warm  weather 
that  I.  displaj  their  greatest  activity.  As  to 
their  geographical  distribution,  I.  are  found  in  all 
countries,  to  the  utmost  alpine  and  polar  limits  of 
vegetable  life.  Many  kinds  are  peculiar  to  parti- 
cular climates  and  countries.  The  I.  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  and  of  Austraha,  like  their  other 
natural  productions,  are  generally  very  different 
from  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  I. 
of  elevated  mountainous  regions  within  the  tropics 
generally  resemble  those  of  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones,  but  are  seldom  the  same.  The  multi- 
tude of  species  of  I.  is  very  great.  The  species 
of  coleopterous  I.  alone,  or  beetles,  are  more 
numerous  than  all  those  of  vertebrated  animals 
together. 

A  few  I.  are  important  for  their  usefulness  to 
man,  and  a  greater  number  for  the  injuries  which 
they  inflict.  Of  the  former,  bees  and  silkworms 
deserve  to  be  first  named ;  and  after  them  the 
cochineal  insect  and  cantharides  or  bUstering-flies. 
There  are  a  few  others  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  substances  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  as 
kermes,  lac,  galls,  &c.  Of  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  I.,  the  most  serious  are  those  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  herbage  and  crops,  as  by  the  ravages 
of  locusts,  of  some  kinds  of  caterpillars,  and 
of  nmnerous  tribes  of  coleopterous  and  dipterous 
insects.    See  Cobn-fly,  Tuenip-i'ly,  &c. 

The  primary  division  of  I.  into  those  which  do 
not  and  those  which  do  undergo  metamorphosis 
{Ametaiolia  and  Metabolia  of  Leach),  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  former  aie  divided  into  the 
orders  Tliysanura  (q.  v.)  and  Parasita  (q.  v.)  or 
Anoplura,  and  are  all  included  in  the  order  Aptera 
(see  Apterous  I.)  or  wingless  I.  of  Linusus.  The 
insects  undergoing  metamorphosis,  which  are  far 
more  numerous,  are  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
Mandihidala  and  Haustdlata,  the  former  having 
the  mouth  fitted  for  mastication,  the  latter  for 
suction.  The  Mandibulata  form  the  universally 
recognised  orders  Goleoptera,  Orthoptera,  including 
Dermoptera  of  some  entomologists,  Neuroptera,  and 
Hymenoptera ;  the  SausteUaia  form  the  orders  Hem- 
iptera,  including  ffomoptera  of  some,  Lepidoptera, 
Strepsiptera,  Dipiera,  and  Suctoria  [Aphaniptera  of 
some).     See  these  heads. 

Fossil  Insects. — Several  causes  conspire  to  make 
the  remains  of  I.  in  the  stratified  rocks  com- 
paratively rare,  such  as  their  possession  of  the 
power  of  flight,  their  soft  and  speedily  decomposing 
bodies,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preyed 
upon  by  other  animals.  That  they  were  abundant 
during  some  periods  is,  however,  very  evident.  In 
the  Lower  Lias,  several  bands  of  limestone  occur, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  insect  remains  con- 
tained in  them,  have  been  called  '  insect  limestone.' 
They  are  crowded  with  the  wing-cases  of  several 
genera  of  Coleoptera,  and  I.,  aSnost  entire,  are 
frequently  found.  The  strongly  nerved  wings  of 
some  Neuroptera  are  beautifimy  perfect.  In  the 
Eocene  strata,  at  Auvergne,  a  considerable  thickness 
of  limestone  is  formed  entirely  of  the  .indusia  or 
cases  of  the  aquatic  larva  of  a  neulopterous  insect. 
Amber  from  Tertiary  strata  often  abounds  in  I., 
captured  and  enclosed  while  this  petrified  gum  was 
m  its  primitive  fluid  condition,  and  now  made 
permanent  in  the  transparent  stone,  with  every 
minute  detail  of  structure  beautifully  preserved. 

The  oldest  strata  in  which  insect  remains  have 
been  observed  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 
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The  remains  consist  of  fragments  of  Neiiroptera, 
Orthoptera,  and  Coleoptera. 

The  Lower  Lias  I.  belong  to  various  orders ; 
they  are  generally  of  a  small  size,  apparently  indi- 
cating a  temperate  climate.  In  the  Upper  Lias,  they 
are  not  infrequent ;  a  few  specimens  have  been 
found  in  the  Oolite  proper;  and  in  the  Wealden, 
both  land  and  water  forms  occur.  None  have  been 
noticed  as  yet  in  the  deep  sea  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous 
period,  but  in  the  newer  Tertiary  strata  they  are 
common,  especially  in  the  amber  from  the  lignite 
beds  of  Germany,  and  in  the  cavern  deposits.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  new  forms  have  been 
observed ;  all  are  either  referred  to  living  genera,  or 
placed  in  new  yet  nearly  allied  genera. 

INSESSO'RBS  (Lat.  perehers),  or  PERCHING 
BIRDS,  an  order  of  Birds  called  Passerine  (sparrow- 
like) Birds  by  Cuvier.  In  respect  of  the  number  of 
species  which  it  contains,  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
order  of  the  whole  class  of  Birds.  Cuvier  says  : 
'  Its  character  seems  at  first  sight  purely  negative, 
for  it  embraces  all  those  birds  which  are  neither 
swimmers,  waders,  climbers,  rapacious,  nor  gallin- 
aceous. Nevertheless,  by  comparing  them,  a  very 
great  mutual  resemblance  of  structure  becomes  per- 
ceptible.' A  principal  characteristic  is  found  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  which  are  particularly  adapted 
for  perching  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  have 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  the  hind  toe  on 
the  same  level  with  the  others.  The  legs  are  neither 
very  long  nor  very  strong;  nor  are  the  claws  in 
general  very  long  or  very  sharp.  The  wings  are 
often  long,  and  the  power  of  flight  very  consider- 
able, but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  neck 
is  not  long.  The  bill  exhibits  many  varieties  in 
length,  thickness,  ifec,  being  very  short  and  thick 
in  some,  very  slender  in  others,  but  never  exhibits 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  aocipitriue 
beak,  although  there  is  an  approach  to  them  in  the 
shrikes,  which  are  a  connecting  link  between  the 
two  orders.  The  I.  with  short  strong  beaks  are 
principally  granivorous,  those  with  slender  beaks 
insectivorous ;  but  very  many  adapt  themselves 
almost  indifferently  to  both  kinds  of  food.  Some 
feed  on  pulpy  fruits ;  some  on  vegetable  juices  ; 
some  chiefly  on  carrion.  The  stomach  is  a  muscular 
gizzard.  To  the  order  I.  belong  the  singing-birds, 
and  throughout  the  whole  order  a  variously  com- 
plicated structure  of  the  lower  larynx  prevails.  The 
I.  pair,  but  the  attachment  of  the  sexes  in  most  of 
them  seems  to  endure  only  for  a  single  season.  They 
generally  build  interwoven  nests,  and  lay  numerous 
eggs.  The  young  are  always  naked  and  bHnd  on 
coming  forth  from  the  egg. — The  I.  are  divided  into 
four  great  tribes  or  sections,  Dentirostres,  Conirostres, 
Tenuiroslres,  and  Fissirostres.     See  these  heads. 

INSO'LVENCY,  or  BANKRUPTCY,  is  the  state 
of  a  person  declared  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 
Insolvency  is  a  term  which  in  England  has  long 
been  confined  to  the  case  of  a  non-trader  who  was 
unable  to  pay  his  debts.  All  who  were  traders  (a 
term  which  was  not  always  easily  defined)  were  said, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be,  not  insolvent,  but 
bankrupt.  Different  courts,  called  the  Bankrupt 
and  Insolvent  Courts,  were  applicable  respectively 
to  these  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  traders  and 
non-traders,  and  the  chief  points  of  difference  in 
the  proced^ue  were  these.  In  the  case  of  traders,  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  the  court  to  which  they 
or  their  creditors  applied  for  its  summary  interven- 
tion. That  court,  whenever  a  man  who  was  a 
trader  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts — certain  tests 
of  which  inability,  called  acts  of  bankruptcy,  were 
assumed  as  infallible  symptoms — on  the  application 
of  a  creditor,  took  forcible  possession  o£  his  property 


or  his  assets  of  every  kind  and  denomination,  con- 
verted these  into  money,  and  distributed  the  pro- 
duce impartially  among  the  creditors,  according  to 
certain  rules,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  creditors. 
In  the  course  of  doing  this,  the  court  required  the 
bankrupt  to  state  all  the  property  he  had,  where 
it  was,  and  to  give  explanations  as  to  what  had 
been  lately  lost ;  and  it  was  a  crime  for  him  to  con- 
ceal or  make  away  with  any  part  of  his  property  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  impartial  distribution.  The 
creditors  also  came  in  and  proved  their  debts 
against  his  estate,  thereby  shewing  their  title  to 
share  in  it.  In  this  way  the  debtor  was  entirely 
stripped  of  everything  (with  a  few  trifling  excep- 
tions) which  he  had,  and  which  was  saleable ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  received  a  certificate  which 
entirely  cleared  him  of  the  incumbrance  of  his  past 
debts  for  ever — freed  him  not  only  from  imprison- 
ment, but  even  from  the  liability  to  pay  more  in 
future,  should  he  afterwards  become  rich ;  and  he 
could  thus  begin  the  world  anew. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  non-traders,  who  consisted 
of  country  gentlemen,  professional  men,  gentlemen 
at  large,  and  nondescripts  of  every  degree  who  were 
not  traders,  fell  under  the  care  of  the  Insolvent 
Court.  These  non-traders  petitioned  the  court 
voluntarily,  instead  of  their  creditors  doing  so,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  Bankrupt  Court,  and  they  of 
course  put  off  this  application  tiU  the  last,  when 
they  were  in  prison,  though  they  might  also  petition 
before  any  creditor  put  them  in  prison.  The  sole 
condition  on  which  the  Insolvent  Court  granted 
them  its  protection,  and  discharged  them  from  prison, 
was,  that  they  should  not  ordy  give  up  all  their 
property,  but  state  fully  all  the  debts  and  liabilities 
they  had  incurred.  If  they  did  this  satisfactorily, 
the  court  relieved  them  from  imprisonment,  which 
was  the  most  obnoxious  of  their  terrors,  but  did  not 
entirely  free  them  from  the  debt  they  had  incurred. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  still  liable  for  their 
debts ;  and  if  ever  they  should  in  futm-e  become  rich 
enough  to  pay  twenty  shilHngs  in  the  pound,  they 
were  stiU  held  liable  to  make  up  that  amount.  This 
contingency,  however,  seldom  happened,  and,  more- 
over, when  it  did  happen,  considerable  leniency  was 
shewn  to  the  debtor,  so  that  practically,  both  in 
banloruptcy  and  insolvency,  the  debtor  was  more 
or  less  whitewashed,  and  was  at  least  saved  from 
imprisonment. 

Recent  changes  have  been  made  in  the  English 
law  on  this  subject,  and  more  are  impending.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  abolish  entirely  the  dis- 
tinction between  traders  and  non-traders,  to  fuse  the 
enactments  together,  and  make  all  insolvent  persons, 
whether  they  were  traders  or  non-traders,  subject 
to  the  same  law,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  as 
has  been,  the  case  in  America  since  1841.  This 
intention  has  not  yet,  however  (1862),  been  entirely 
carried  into  effect  in  England,  though  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  towards  that  consummation.  The 
distinction  is,  therefore,  still  kept  up  for  several 
purposes,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
diOference  in  the  nature  of  things  between  the  two 
cases. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  date  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  insolvency  laws  from  the  time  of 
Ehzabeth,  the  distinction  as  above  explained  having 
always  been  kept  up  between  them  till  the  late 
statute  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  134,  passed  in  1861.  By 
that  statute,  the  Insolvent  Court  was  abolished.  The 
court  now  administering  this  branch  of  the  law  is 
called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  which,  as  far  as  the 
London  district  is  concerned,  sits  in  BasinghaU 
Street,  City.  The  London  district  includes  all  the 
counties  near  Middlesex  within  an  area  of  about 
100  miles.    The  rest  of  England  is  divided  into 
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separate  districts,  such  as  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  judges  are  called  Commissiouers,  and 
have  salaries  of  £2000  and  £1800.  The  county  court 
judges,  except  in  the  metropolis,  also  have  all  the 
powers  of  commissioners.  The  other  chief  officers 
are  registrars,  with  salaries  of  £1000,  £1200,  £1400 
— a  taxing^naster  with  a  salary  of  £1400,  and  an 
accountant  in  bankruptcy  with  a  salary  of  £1500. 
The  official  assignees  are  officers  with  salaries  of 
■  £1200,  £1000,  £800,  in  whom  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt  immediately  vests,  and  who  therefore, 
with  the  creditors'  assignees,  manage  the  bankrupt 
estate,  and  convert  it  into  money.  The  messengers 
of  bankruptcy  are  a  sort  of  bailiffs,  who  take 
manual  possession  of  the  bankrupt's  premises  and 
goods.  Their  profits  from  fees,  &c.,  bef oi^e ,  the 
recent  act  passed,  were  enormous,  but  their  salaries 
are  now  reduced  to  £600  and  £400. 

The  tests  of  bankruptcy,  or  rather  the  acts  done 
by  a  trader  which  make  him  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  bankrupt,  are  technically  called  acts 
of  bankruptcy.  These  are :  departing  the  realm 
— remaining  abroad — absenting  himself  from  his 
dwelling-house — keeping  (himself  prisoner  in  his) 
house — suffering  himself  to  be  arrested  or  taken  to 
prison  for  debt— or  allowing  his  goods  to  be  taken 
in  execution  for  debt — executing  a  fraudulent  grant, 
gift,  or  conveyance  of  his^  lands  or  goods.  If  a  trader 
execute  a  conveyance  of  his  whole  property  to  a 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  this  will  be 
treated  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  if  any  creditor 
petition  within  three  months  thereafter  to  make 
him  a  bankrupt.  So,  after  a  petition  has  been 
presented,  the  paying  or  giving  security  to  any  one 
creditor,  so  that  he  shall  receive  more  than  the  other 
creditors,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  If  any  creditor 
make  an  affidavit  of  debt,  and  give  notice  to  the 
trader  requiring  immediate  payment,  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  may  order  this  to  be  filed,  and  call  on 
the  trader,  if  he  do  not  bond  fide  dispute  the  debt, 
to  enter  into  a  bond  with  sureties  to  pay  it  in  a 
given  time,  and  refusal'  or  neglect  to  attend  or  to 
pay  this,  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  With  regard  to 
a  non-trader,  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  these  :  if, 
with  intent  to  defeat  or  delay  his  creditors,  he 
depart  the  realm,  or  remain  abroad,  or  make  a 
fraudulent  gift,  conveyance,  or  transfer  of  his  real  or 
personal  estate;  but  in  these  cases  the  court  wiU  not 
declare  liim  bankrupt  until  it  is  shewn  that  he  has, 
whether  abroad  or  not,  been  personally  served  with 
notice  of  the  intended  application,  or  at  least  that 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  effect  such 
-personal  service ;  that  is  to  say,  to  put  into  his 
hands  written  notice  and  full  information  of  what 
is  intended  against  him.  Other  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
which  are  applicable  to  both  trader  and  non-trader 
alike,  are  the  lying  in  prison  for ,  debt — suffering 
his  goods  to  be  taken  for  debt — filing  a  declaration 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  that  he  is  unable  to 
meet  his  engagements,  provided  a  petition  for  adju- 
dication of  bankruptcy  be  filed  against  him  within 
two  months  thereafter.  It  thus  appears  that  a 
person  may  be  made  bankrupt  either  on  his  own 
petition  or  on  the  petition  of  any  creditor,  after  one 
or  other  of  these  acts  of  bankruptcy  has  been 
committed. 

The  mode  in  which  an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy 
is  conducted  in  England  is  as  follows :  The  act  of 
bankruptcy,  as  already  explained,  must  have  occurred 
within  twelve  months  before  the  proceeding  is  com- 
menced. The  first  step  is  a  petition  to  the  court. 
This  may  be  presented  either  by  the  debtor  or  a 
creditor.  If,  as  is  most  usual,  it  is  presented  by  a 
creditor,  then  such  creditor  must  have  a  claim  of 
debt  amounting  to  not  less  than  £50 ;  or  if  the  debt 
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of  two  creditors  amount  to  £70,  they  may  jointly 
petition ;  or  if  the  debt  of  three  creditors  amount  to 
£100,  they  may  jointly  petition. .  Such  debts  may 
be  due  under  mortgages,  securities,  or  liens,  and  the 
costs  and  interest  previously  due  in  respect  of  such 
debts  count  as  part  of  the  whole  debt.  If  a  person 
in  prison  for  debt  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees,  he  will 
be  allowed  to  present  the  petition  against  himself 
in  formd  pauperis ;  and  as  a  monthly  return  of  all 
debtors  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
it  prisoners  remain  beyond  a  limited  time — viz.,  if 
traders  beyond  a  fortnight,  and  if  non- traders  beyond 
two  months — without  voluntarily  petitioning,  the 
court  wiU  compulsorily  make  them  bankrupts,  and 
deal  with  them  accordingly,  including  the  power 
of  releasing  them  from  prison.  On  the  petition  for 
adjudication  of  bankruptcy  being  presented,  together 
with  an  affidavit  of  the  debt,  it  is  filed  in  court, 
and  on  proof  of  the  trading  and  act  of  bankruptcy, 
the  coiit  adjudicates  the  debtor  a  bankrupt.  The 
court  then  appoints  an  official  assignee  to  take 
possession  of  the-property  and  premises.  Before  the 
adjudication  is  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  the  debtor 
is  to  have  notice  personally,  or  by  service,  at  his 
premises,  and  a  certain  number  of  days,  from  seven 
to  fourteen,  are  allowed  to  him  to  shew  cause  why 
the  adjudication  should  not  be  deemed  valid.  The 
bankrupt  is  then  to  deliver  up  all  his  books  and 
papers  on  oath  to  the  official  assignee.  He  is  bound 
to  give  information  to  the  official  assignee  and  the 
court,  and  to  attend  from  time  to  time  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  is  allowed  remuneration  for  that 
purpose.  A  small  sum  is  also  allowed  for  his  and 
his  family's  maintenance  during  the  proceedings, 
In  generaJ,  the  bankrupt  from  tms  time  to  the-  end 
of  the  proceedings  is  free  from  being  arrested  by 
individual  creditors,  and  receives  a  protection  from 
the  court.  The  petitioning  creditor,  at  his  own 
costs,  prosecutes  the  petition  up  to  the  stage  when 
the  creditors  choose  their  assignees,  when  these  costs 
are  repaid  to  him.  Soon  after  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy, a  ten  days'  notice  is  given  in ,  the  Gazette  to 
the  creditors  to  meet  and  appoint  assignees.  On  this 
occasion,  the  creditors  must  first  prove  their  debts, 
which  they  do  by  their  affidavit  or  oath,  together 
with  production  of  any  security  or  document  verify- 
ing the  debt.  All  creditors  having  thus  proved 
whose  debt  exceeds  £10,  have  power  to  choose  one 
or  more  persons  as  creditors'  assignees ;  but  the 
court  has  power  to  reject  such  choice,  if  imfit.  The 
creditors  may  be  represented  on  such  occasion  by 
an  agent  or  deputy,  whose  authority  needs  no  stamp. 
Creditors  may  determine  whether  such  assignee 
shall  give  security.  The  court  declares  the  appoint- 
ment final.  Erom  the  moment  of  their  appointment, 
the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  real  and  personal 
property  of  every  kind  vests  in  them.  They  can 
sell  it,  and  in  general  do  everything  which  the  bank- 
rupt himself  could  have  done.  They  are  account- 
able to  the  creditors,  and  must  render  quarterly 
accounts  to  the  official  assignee,  which  accounts 
must  be  printed  and  sent  to  every  creditor.  They 
manage  and  realise  the  estate  and  collect  the  debts, 
except  those  under  £10,  which  the  official  assignee 
collects.  The  court  can  summon  the  bankrupt,  his 
wif e,^  and  all  persons  for  examination.  A  sitting  is 
appointed  for  the  last  examination  of  the  Bankrupt, 
when  he  must  prepare  a  statement  of  the  accounts 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors.  Meanwhile  all 
creditors  who  have  debts  must  complete  the  proof. 
Every  creditor  may  prove  his  debt  by  dehvering, 
or  sending  through  the  general  post,  to  the  official 
assignee— or,  if  the  creditors'  assignee  has  been 
appointed,  then  to  the  latter — a  statement  of  such 
debt,  and  of  the  account  of  any,  and  a  declaration 
signed  by  such  creditor  appended  thereto  that  such 
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statement  is  a  full,  true,  and  complete  statement  of 
account,  and  that  the  debt  is  justly  due.  If  the  debt 
is  undefined,  and  consists  of  unliquidated  damages, 
then  the  court  orders  a  jury  to  be  empannelled, 
either  before  itself  or  a  court  of  law,  to  fix  the  sum. 
Debts  which  have  been  incurred,  but  are  payable  at 
a  future  time,  may  also  be  proved,  and  so  may  con- 
tingent debts  and  liabilities.  When  wages  are  due 
to  clerks  and  servants  at  the  time  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  court  may  order  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  months'  wages,  and  not  exceeding  £30,  to  be 
paid  in  cash ;  and  for  any  surplus  that  may  be  due, 
the  clerk  or  servant  must  prove  and  share  with  the 
other  creditors.  If  the  other  creditors  oppose  a 
particular  debt,  and  shew  it  is  unfounded,  the  court 
will  expunge  it.  "When  aU  the  examinations  neces- 
sary of  the  bankrupt  have  been  gone  through,  a  day 
is  appointed  for  considering  his  discharge.  The 
court  allows  creditors  to  oppose  this  step ;  and  if  it 
appear  he  had  traded  with  fictitious  capital,  or  had 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the 
debts  he  contracted,  or  if  his  insolvency  was  caused 
by  rash  and  hazardous  speculation,  or  unjustifiable 
extravagance  in  living,  or  it  he  vexatiously  put  his 
creditors  to  expense,  the  coart  may  either  refuse  or 
suspend  for  a  time  the  discharge,  or  maygrant  an 
order  of  discharge  subject  to  any  condition  as  to 
salary,  pay,  emoliunents,  profits,  wages,  earnings 
that  may  afterwards  become  due,  and  touching  after- 
acquired  property,  or  may  sentence  the  bankrupt  to 
be  imprisoned  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one 
year.  If  the  discharge  is  granted,  no  classification 
of  certificates  is  awarded,  as  formerly ;  but  in  case 
of  a  suspension  or  sentence  to  imprisonment,  the 
discharge  shall  simply  state  such  facts  and  the 
reasons.  The  effect  of  the  discharge  is  to  free  the 
banknipt  entirely  from  all  debts  capable  of  being 
proved  under  the  bankruptcy.  The  creditors  have 
it  in  their  power  to  determine  whether  any  and  what 
allowance  shoidd  be  made  to  the  bankrupt  up  to 
and  upon  his  discharge. 

If,  after  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  has  issued 
against  a  debtor,  three-fourths  of  the  creditors  at 
their  first  meeting  resolve  that  the  estate  ought  to 
be  wound  up  under  a  deed  of  arrangement,  composi- 
tion, or  otherwise,  the  court,  if  it  appear  such 
course  will  be  beneficial  to  the  creditors,  is  bound 
to  confirm  such  resolution,  and  stay  the  proceed- 
ings. So  if  the  debtor  enter  into  a  deed  with  his 
creditors  for  winding  up  his  business,  it  shall  be 
vahd  and  binding  on  all  the  creditors  if  executed 
by  three-fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors  above 
£10,  and  if  the  debtor's  solicitor  attested  the 
same.  Such  deed  is  to  be  registered  in  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  court  has  jurisdiction  in 
most  respects  as  regards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
deed. 

The  criminal  offences  committed  by  a  bankrupt 
are  such  as  not  surrendering  himself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  at  the  time  appointed ;  not  making 
a  fuU  discovery  of  all  his  property  and  his  dealings 
with  it ;  concealing  or  embezzling  part  of  his  property 
above  £10 ;  not  informing  his  assignee  of  any  false 
debt  proved  under  his  bankruptcy;  falsifying  hia 
books  ;  fraudulently  accounting  for  his  property  by 
fictitious  losses ;  pawning,  or  Tnala  fide  disposing 
of  property  within  three  months  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  Ireland,  bankruptcy  is  substantially  the  same 
process  in  all  its  features  as  in  England. 

Scotch  Banhruptcy,  or  Sequestration,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  process  as  that  which  prevails  in 
England  and  Ireland;  but  there  are  some  differences 
of  no  small  importance,  besides  the  different  names 
given  to  the  steps  of  the  process.  Certain  acts  and 
conduct  of  the  bankrupt  are  held  to  be  symptoms 
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of  notour  bankruptcy,  corresponding  to  what  are 
called  in  England  acts  of  bankruptcy.  The  first 
step  is  a  petition  for  sequestration,  which  may  be 
presented  by  creditors  whose  debt  must  be  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  England.  There  is  no  separate 
court  of  bankruptcy,  but  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
or  the  Court  of  Session,  has  jurisdiction  to_  award 
sequestration,  and  the  court  then  appoiats  a  judicial 
factor,  if  necessary,  until  the  creditors  elect  a  trustee, 
in  whom  the  property  vests.  The  creditors  also 
appoint  commissioners  to  advise  with  the  trustee 
as  to  the  management  of  the  estate.  The  duties  of 
the  trustee  and  commissioners  are  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  assignees  in  England.  The 
creditors  prove  their  debts  in  a  similar  way.  There 
are  also  powers  of  windiag  up  the  estate  under  a 
deed  of  arrangement.  The  whole  procedure  in  the 
sequestration  is  conducted  much  more  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  creditors  than  in  England.  The 
commissioners  of  the  creditors  fix  the  trustee's 
remuneration.  The  trustee  examines  the  grounds 
of  claim  of  creditors,  there  being  an  appeal  to  the 
Lord  Ordinary  or  sheriff,  and  he  examines  the 
bankrupt  on  oath,  if  necessary.  On  a  report  from 
the  trustee  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt,  which 
is  not  demandable  by  the  bankrupt  till  five  months 
after  the  sequestration,  the  bankrupt  petitions  for 
his  discharge,  and  it  the  creditors  all  concur,  he  is 
entitled  to  his  discharge  at  once ;  at  later  dates,  if 
he  has  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  his 
creditors,  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  discharge ;  but  it 
the  creditors  oppose,  the  court  has  a  discretionary 
power  to  grant  or  suspend  the  discharge  with  or 
without  conditions.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction, as  there  was,  and  still  is,  for  some  purposes 
in  England,  between  traders  and  non-traders. 
Another  peculiarity  of  a  Scotch  sequestration  is, 
that  the  process  is  applicable  not  only  in  the  case 
of  debtors  who  are  alive,  but  in  case  of  persons  who 
have  died  iu  insolvent  circumstances ;  whereas  in 
England,  the  only  remedy  is  an  administration  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  Scotland,  there  is  a 
process  called  cessio  bonorum,  which  resembles  the 
process  called  insolvency  in  England,  the  principle 
of  which  is,  that  the  debtor  is  only  relieved  from 
imprisonment,  but  not  from  the  debt;  and  where 
the  debtor  has  trifling  assets,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  creditors  to  resolve  that  their  debtor  shall  not 
have  a  discharge  under  the  sequestration,  but  only 
a  decree  in  a  Cessio  Bonorum  (q.  v.). 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  discharge  under  a 
bankruptcy  in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
rule  is,  that  whether  the  bankruptcy  is  awarded  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  all  the  property  of 
the  bankrupt  vests  in  the  assignee  or  trustee, 
wherever  it  is  situated ;  and  when  the  bankrupt  is 
'discharged,  the  discharge  is  thereafter  complete  and 
given  effect  to  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  be  made  a  bankrupt,  and  obtain  a 
discharge  from  debt,  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
various  English  debtors  resorted  to  Scotland  for 
forty  days,  to  live  there,  in  order  that  they  might  be ' 
made  bankrupt,  no  doubt  thinking  that  creditors 
would  be  less  Hkely  to  oppose  their  discharge  at 
that  distance ;  and  after  their  discharge,  they 
returned  to  England,  and  pleaded  this  Scotch 
bankruptcy,  as  an  answer  to  aU  their  debtors. 
But  a  recent  statute  has  given  power  to  the 
Scotch  courts,  in  such  cases,  to  refuse  the  remedy 
of  sequestration  to  debtors  whose  debts  were  chiefly 
contracted  in  England,  and  to  remit  them  to  their 
own  country. 

INSPB'CTOE,  INSPECTOR-GENEEAL,  terms 
in  military  affairs,  having  a  somewhat  vague  signi- 
fication.    There  are  inspectors-general  of  cavalry, 
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infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, whose  duties  are  really  those  which  their 
names  infer — ^viz.,  the  periodical  inspection  of  the 
several  corps  of  their  respective  arms,  and  the 
pointing  out  of  deficiencies,  the  corps  being  under 
the  command,  however,  of  its  own  officers,  and  not 
of  the  inspector-general.  The  inspectors-general  of 
musketry  and  gunnery  instruction  are  charged  with 
the  direct  superintendence  and  ordering  of  such 
instruction  throughout  the  army.  In  the  medical 
department,  the  inspectors-general  of  hospitals  con- 
stitute the  highest  grade  of  surgeons,  under  the 
director-general  of  the  whole  department;  an  officer 
of  this  rank  has  charge  of  the  entire  medical 
arrangements  of  an  army  or  of  a  large  command. 

Inspectors  are  employed  in  many  capacities. 
Inspectors  of  volunteers  are  staff  officers  charged 
with  the  administration,  battaUoning,  and  organismg 
into  corps  d'armSe  of  the  detached  corps  of  yolunteers 
in  their  several  districts.  Inspectors  of  musketry 
superintend  the  instruction  in  musketry,  as  imparted 
by  the  regimental  instructors,  &c. 

INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS.    See  National 

EDTTCATIOSr. 

INSPE'CTORSHIP  DEED  is  a  deed  executed 
between  an  insolvent  person  and  his  creditors, 
whereby  they  accept  a  part  payment,  and  allow  the 
insolvent  debtor  to  carry  on  the  business  under  their 
supervision,  with  a  view  to  further  payments. 

INSPIRA'TION  (literally,  IrefitUng  into)  is 
applied  in  theology  to  denote  the  action  of  the 
divine  mind  upon  the  human  mind,  whereby  the 
latter  is  both  supematurally  informed  and  qualified 
to  communicate  the  information  received.  The  term 
revelation  ia  used  more  distinctively  to  express  the 
first  part  of  this  action,  and  inspiration  to  express 
the  second  part.  But,  in  truth,  aU  inspiration,  as 
the  word  itself  bears,  implies  revelation.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  supernatural  qualification  in  the 
utterance  of  truth,  only  where  the  truth  is  such 
as  has  not  been  reached  by  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties,  but  in  some  degree  at 
least  supematurally  communicated.  The  prophet 
or  apostle  is  inspired  only  as  the  utterer  of  know- 
ledge beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  human  intelli- 
gence. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  signifies  a  super- 
natiu-al  qualification  or  special  divine  authority  in 
the  books  of  Scriptm:e  as  depositaries  of  truth.  When 
the  theologian  asserts  any  book  of  the  Bible  to  be 
inspired,  he  means  that  it  possesses  an  authority 
different  from  any  other  book,  that  it  contains 
truth  not  merely  as  any  ordinary  book  may  do,  but 
by  a  special  divine  impress.  It  is  different  from 
ordinary  books,  as  conveying  in  a  more  immediate 
and  direct,  and  therefore  authoritative,  manner 
divine  truth.  All  orthodox  theologians  may  be  said 
to  agree  in  ascribing  this  special  divine  character  to 
Holy  Scripture ;  but  further  there  is  no  agreement. 
The  mode  of  inspiration,  the  degree  and  extent  of 
it,  are  all  subjects  of  dispute.  On  one  side,  there 
are  the  advocates  of  plenary  inspiration,  as  it  is 
called;  then  there  are  those  who  advocate  various 
subordinate  or  partial  degrees  of  inspiration.  ■  The 
advocates  of  plenary  inspiration  contend  that  the 
whole  letter  of  Scripture  is  inspired,  that  its  words 
were  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  are  HteraEy  the  words  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 
"The  several  writers  of  Scripture  were  nothing  more 
than  the  penmen  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  under  whose 
control  they  vibrated  as  the  strings  of  a  harp  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist.  They  were  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism  touched  by  God  himself.  Those  who 
maintain  this  theory,  speak,  indeed,  of  the  indi- 
viduality and  diverse  characteristics  of  the  writers 


of  the  Scriptures,  but  only  as  one  would  speak  of 
the  different  tones  which  the  same  artist  would 
produce  from  one  and  the  same  musical  instrument. 
The  differences  are  not  so  much  in  the  moral  or 
intellectual  individuality  of  the  writers  themselves, 
as  in  the  diverse  aims  and  uses  with  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  employs  them ;  for,  according  to  this  theory, 
the  Divine  is  all  in  Scripture,  and  tHe  human  intel- 
ligence its  mere  vehicle  or  passive  instrument.  The 
words  of  Scripture  are  no  less  the  words  of  God 
than  if  He  were  heard  to  utter  them  from  heaven. 
It  follows  from  the  same  theory,  that  inspiration  is 
essentially  intermitting.  It  is  not  a  higher  quality 
of  any  soul,  but  a  divine  afflatus,  seizmg  the  soul 
at  certain  moments,  and  abandoning  it  at  others. 
While  the  canonical  epistles  of  St  Paul  and  St 
Peter  are  to  be  held  inspired,  the  words  of  these 
apostles  at  other  times  may  not  have  possessed  any 
special  authority.  The  authority  of  the  Scripture 
which  they  have  delivered,  however,  is  absolute. 
The  inspired  or  theopneustic  document  is  through- 
out faultless,  as  the  sole  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
faultless  equally  in  its  form  and  in  its  essence,  in 
its  spirit  and  its  letter.  It  admits  of  no  gradation ; 
all  is  equally  divine,  and  therefore  equally  accurate, 
whether  it  relate  to  some  ordinary  fact,  or  to 
some  great  truth  of  the  supernatural  hfe,  whether 
it  treat  of  a  dogma  or  of  the  details  of  a  narra- 
tive. As  one  of  its  recent  supporters  writes : 
'  Every  verse  of  the  Bible,  every  word  of  it,  every 
syllable  of  it,  every  letter  of  it,  is  the  direct 
utterance  of  the  Most  High.'  It  follows  no  less 
that  what  God  has  thus  miraculously  written.  He 
must  have  miraculously  preserved.  A  providential 
canon  is  the  plain  sequence  of  a  plenarily  inspired 
Bible. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  are  various  others, 
aU  of  which  impose  certain  hxnits  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  Scripture.  Some  confine  inspiration  to  all 
that  is  directly  religious  in  the  Bible,  to  aU  that  is 
directly  of  the  character  of  revelation,  leaving  out  of 
the  question  all  that  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  science 
or  ordinary  history.  Others  exempt  the  form  or 
letter  of  Scripture,  and  attribute  inspiration  only  to 
its  spirit,  ideas,  or  doctrines.  Others  go  stiU  further, 
and  comprise  in  the  fallible  form  the  mode  of  argu- 
mert  and  expository  details.  Each  of  these  theories 
supposes  inspiration  to  be  connected  primarily  with 
the  authors  rather  than  with  the  books  of  Scripture, 
sometimes  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  accompany- 
ing the  first  preachers  of  the  Word  of  God,  some- 
times with  the  peculiar  privileges  of  prophets  or 
apostles,  and  sometimes  with  their  special  position 
as  immediate  witnesses  of  the  facts  of  revelation 
and  their  singular  religious  aptitude.  Whatever 
differences  may  characterise  the  advocates  of  these 
respective  views,  it  ia  plain  that  they,  one  and 
all,  have  abandoned  the  ground  of  the  absolute 
infallibility  of  the  letter  of  Scripture. 

In  a  matter  of  controversy  like  the  present,  it  is 
not  our  function  to  determine  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular view,  but  simply  to  indicate  what  the  more 
important  opinions  are,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  held.  Those  who  claim  for  the  letter  of 
the  Bible  a  freedom  from  all  error  or  imperfection, 
do  so  on  the  d,  priori  ground  of  necessity;  such 
infallibility  is  held  to  be  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
a  revelation  of  the  divine  will ;  while  those  passages 
which  seem  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  science 
or  of  history,  or  with  other  parts  of  the  Bible  itself, 
admit,  it  is  maintained,  of  satisfactory  explanation. 
For  such  reconciliations  of  apparent  discrepancies 
our  readers  are  referred  to  the  current  Comnjen- 
taries  and  Harmonies.  Those  theologians,  again,  who 
deny  the  necessity  of  infallibility,  and  hold  that  the 
inconsistencies  referred  to  never  have  and  never  can 
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be  satisfactorily  explained  away  (and  their  number 
has  been  for  some  time  on  the  increase),  argue  in 
the  following  way  :  It  is  plain,  first  of  aE,  and  espe- 
cially, that  the  question  is  not  one  to  be  settled 
according  to  any  preconception,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  of  the  facts  given  us  in  Scripture. 
The  only  right  idea  of  inspiration  is,  as  one  has 
said,  'that  wlfich  we  form  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  itself.  It  is  a  question  to  be  solved  not 
by  speculating  what  the  Bible  ought  to  be,  but  by 
examining  what  it  actually  is.'  AU  d  priori  argu- 
ments are  evidently  at  once  inapplicable  and  dan- 
gerous on  such  a  subject.  The  partisans  of  plenary 
inspiration  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  faith  to  hold,  that  God  has  not 
only  revealed  the  truth  to  man,  but  that  He  has 
deposited  that  truth  in  an  infaUible  record.  Not 
only  so  ;  but  the  infaUibiUty  of  the  canon  is  no 
less  indispensable ;  for  aU  would  be  lost  if  any 
doubt  was  allowed  to  rest  upon  any  portion  of 
the  Word  of  God.  But  if  an  infallible  text  and 
an  infallible  canon  be  necessary,  why  not  also  an 
infallible  interpretation  ?  Without  the  latter,  the 
two  former  may  be  of  no  use.  All  may  be  lost  by  a 
false  or  defective  commentary  of  the  sacred  text.  It 
is  plain  that  the  idea  of  verbal  inspiration  cannot 
stop  short  of  the  conclusion  of  an  infallible  inter- 
pretation ;  and  even  such  a  conclusion,  which  upsets 
Protestantism,  by  denying  the  right  of  free  inquiry, 
woiild  not  save  it ;  for  an  infallible  couomentary 
would  not  necessarily  insure  infallible  instruction 
— all  might  stiU  be  lost  by  the  weakness,  ignorance, 
or  defect  of  the  recipient  mind.  No  infalli- 
bility of  text,  of  canon,  or  even  of  interpretation, 
could  insure  the  infallible  reception  of  the  truth, 
thus  trebly  guarded.  If  we  would  not  be  caught, 
then,  in  this  absurd  chain  of  assumption,  we 
must  break  its  first  link,  and  ask,  not  what 
the  Bible  must  be  or  should  be,  but  what  it  is. 
This  view  is  strongly  argued  in  a  recent  treatise 
on  inspiration  by  M.  de  Pressense,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  French  Protestant  divines 
belonging  to  the  evangelical  school  of  theology. 
According  to  this  writer,  who  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  a  large  class  of  theological 
thinkers,  the  Bible  is  a  mass  of  documents  of 
varying  age  and  varying  authenticity  ;  its  text  has 
undergone  the  usual  changes  attending  the  trans- 
mission of  historical  documents ;  it  is  marked  by 
the  usual  inequalities  and  varieties  of  style  that  we 
meet  with  in  any  other  collection  of  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  it  presents  in  many  cases  peculiar  diflEicidties, 
differences  and  even  contradictions  of  detail,  scien- 
tifio  and  historical  errors.  All  who  have  studied 
the  Gospels,  minutely,  and  especially  the  quotations 
in  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paid  from 
the  Old  Testament,  know  that  there  are  various 
inaccuracies  and  misapplications  of  facts  throughout 
them.  The  same  microscope  of  criticism  that  reveals 
to  us  the  depths  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  divine 
message  in  all  its  manifold  fulness,  reveals  to  us 
also  the  imperfections,  and  even  the  contradictions, 
of  the  human  messenger.  The  following  are  only  a 
few  of  the  instances  in  which  such  '  imperfections 
and  contradictions '  shew  themselves. 

1.  The  recital  of  the  temptation  in  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke.  In  the  former  (Matt.  iv.  6 — 8),  the 
vision  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  is  placed 
first;  in  the  latter  (Luke,  iv.  1 — 10),  that  from  a 
lofty  mountain  takes  precedence. 

2.  In  Matt.  x.  10,  Jesus  commands  his  apostles 
to  take  for  their  missionary  journey  neither  '  scrip, 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves'  In 
Mark,  vi.  8,  he  comnia,nds  them  to  '  take  nothing 
for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  only.' 

3.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Passion,  as  in  that  of 
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the  Resurrection,  there  are  numerous  contradictions 
of  detail  resting  on  a  fundamental  and  striking 
unity.  According  to  Mark,  xiv.  72,  the  cock  is 
represented  as  crowing  on  each  of  the  first  and 
second  occasions  on  which  Peter  denies  his  Lord.  In 
the  accounts  given  by  the  other  evangelists,  the  cock 
only  crows  upon  the  third  denial  (Matt.  xxvi.  74; 
Luke,  xxii.  60).  The  statement  of  the  death  of 
Judas  differs  materially  in  Matthew  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  According  to  the  former, 
Judas  casts  down  the  pieces  of  silver,  and  departs 
and  hangs  himself;  and  the  chief  priests  after- 
wards purchase  with  the  price  of  his  guilt  the 
potter's  field  for  the  burial  of  strangers,  hence  called 
the  field  of  blood.  According  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  i.  18,  Judas  himself  is  represented  as 
having  purchased  the  field  'ivith  the  reward  of 
iniquity ; '  then  as  having  in  some  way  (not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  narrative)  met  there  a  bloody  death, 
from  which  circumstance  the  field  took  its  name. 
In  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  well 
known  there  are  numerous  variations ;  and  numer- 
ous palpable  errors  of  memory  as  to  historical  facts 
occur,  such  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Mark, 
ii.  26  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  2—6,  and  1  Uor.  x.  8  with 
Numb.  XXV.  9. 

4.  As  to  the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  they  are  almost  entirely  taken  from  the 
Septuagint,  and  evidently  in  many  cases  quoted 
from  memory,  with  little  regard  to  their  exact 
sense  in  the  original.  Thus,  St  Matthew  (ii.  6),  in 
applying  to  the  Messiah  the  prophecy  of  Micah  (v. 
2),  says  of  Bethlehem  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
Septuagint.  'Thou  art  too  Httle  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  thousands  of  Juda,'  he  translates  :  '  Thou 
art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda.'  In 
many  cases,  the  New  Testament  writers,  while 
repeating  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation, turn  them  to  admirable  account ;  this  is 
especially  remarkable  in  the  gospel  of  St  Matthew 
and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  Thus  (iii.  3),  St 
Matthew  translates  with  the  Septuagint:  'The  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness ; '  while  the  Hebrew 
is  :  '  A  voice  cries.  Make  plain  in  the  wilderness  the 
ways  of  the  Lord'  (Isaiah,  xl.  3).  Compare  also 
Matt.  xii.  21  and  Isaiah,  xhi.  4,  also  Matt.  xv.  8 
and  Isaiah,  xxix.  13. 

None  of  these  errors,  it  is  maintained,  are  of 
any  material  consequence  so  far  as  the  siibstantial 
veracity  of  Scripture  is  concerned.  The  very  fact 
that  a  microscopic  criticism  can  detect  no  more 
serious  inconsistencies  in  the  Scriptural  writers,  is 
rightly  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  testi- 
monies that  could  be  given  to  their  truthfulness. 
Such  sHght  inaccuracies  are  the  mere  freedoms 
which  writers,  thoroughly  honest,  and  animated 
with  a  high  interest  which  overlooks  trifles,,  permit 
themselves.  But  however  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, they  are  considered  by  many  theologians 
to  be  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration.  However  minute,  they  are  recognised 
as  real  diserepajKies — ^hiunan  imperfections  in  the 
sacred  record — and  as  consequently  proving  that 
the  mere  text  or  letter  of  Scripture  is  not  infallible, 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  '  direct  utterance 
of  the  Most  High.' 

Inspiration,  therefore,  according  to  these  theo- 
logians, does  not  imply  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptural  text;  it  is  something  consistent  with 
scientific,  historical,  exegetical,  and  even  argument- 
ative errors  (witness,  to  quote  no  other  example, 
St  Paul's  allegorical  argument  about  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  Gal.  iv.  22,  25).  There  is  nothing  valid, 
no  divine  authoritative  element,  it  may  be  said, 
that  can  survive  such  deductions.  If  there  are 
such  errors  in  Scripture,  why  may  it  not  all  be 
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imperfect  or  erroneous?  The  sufficient  answer  is, 
that  it  ia  not  so — ^that,  judged  by  the  very  same 
critical  tests  which  detect  such  errors,  the  Bible 
remains  an  entirely  unigue  book.  Every  Christian 
mind  recognises  in  it  a  higher  divine  knowledge  and 
authority  than  in  aught  else.  The  divine  spirit  in 
Scripture  makes  itself  felt,  shines  •  forth  in  every 
page  of  it;  and  this  is  inspiration  in  the  highest 
sense,  the  mind  of  God  meeting  our  minds  in  Scrip- 
ture, enlightening,  guiding,  elevating,  purifying 
them.  There  is  nothing  more  in  reality  to  be  got 
from  any  theory  than  this.  An  inspired  letter,  or 
word,  or  message  is  nothing  to  any  one  in  itself; 
the  meaning  is  everything,  we  must  imderstand  the 
word  or  message.  There  is  no  degree  of  objective 
authority  that  can  supersede  this  subjective  process 
of  apprehension  on  our  part.  There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  immunity  from  error,  let  the  symbol  or 
the  text  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  only  to 
us  what  we  see  it  to  mean ;  and  this  meaning,  in 
the  case  of  Scripture,  shines  with  a  divine  power 
and  lustre  such  as  invest  no  other  book.  It  bea.rs 
its  own  divine  witness.  In. such  an  idea  of  inspira- 
tion, criticism  finds  nothing  inconsistent,  nothing 
impossible,  and  no  higher  idea  can  be  well  formed 
of  it. 

INSTALLA'TION,  in  Church  Law,  means 
the  ceremonial  act  or  process  by  which  a  person 
presented  and  legally  confirmed  in  a  benefice  is 
formally  put  into  possession  of  his  office,  and  by 
which  he  is  fully  empowered  not  alone  to  exercise 
its  functions,  but  to  enjoy  its  honours  and  emolu- 
ments. The  ceremonial  form,  as  well  as  the  name, 
difiers  according  to  the  office  which  is  conferred, 
as  ' enthronisation '  for  a  bishop,  'induction'  for 
a  rector,  &c.  '  Installation'  properly  regards  the 
office  of  a  canon  or  prebendary.  The  word  is  also 
used  generally  for  a  formal  introduction  to  any 
office. 

rNSTBEBTJRG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  East  Prussia,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Angerap,  15  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Gumbinnen.  It  contains  a  castle, 
and  several  educational  institutions.  Cloth- weaving, 
tanning,  brewing,  and  distiUing,  with  a  trade  in 
corn  and  linseed,  are  here  carried  on.  Pop.  11,814. 
I.  had  its  origin  in  a  castle  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  of  Knights,  built  here  at  an  early  period. 
At  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  it  had  attained  the 
rank  of  a  town,  which  increased  considerably  after 
the  17th  c,  about  which  time  a  number  of  Scottish 
families  settled  at  I.  on  account  of  its  trade. 

I'NSTINCT.  It  has  been  common  to  describe 
the  actions  of  the  lower  animals  as  guided  by  prin- 
ciples diflferent  from  what  obtains  in  the  human 
constitution.  The  power  of  self-preservation  is 
considered  as  reason  in  man,  and  as  instinct  in  the 
brutes ;  but  this  contrast  does  not  contain  a  real 
opposition.  There  is  much  that  is  common  in  the 
impulses  of  men  and  animals.  When  an  animal, 
having  found  a  morsel  agreeable  to  its  taste,  masti- 
cates and  swallows  it,  and  takes  up  another  of  the 
same,  the  mental  operation  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  what  a  human  being  would  go  through  in 
the  like  circumstances.  In  both  instances,  we  have 
an  example  of  th*  exercise  of  WiU,  or  volition,  which 
operates  to  promote  the  pleasures  and  ward  off  the 
pains  of  the  sentient  being. 

The  most  important  meaning  connected, with  the 
term  Instinct  is  what  contrasts  with  experiejice, 
education,  and  acquired  knowledge.  The  original, 
or  innate  tendencies  and.  powers  of  the  mind  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  the'  powers  that  grow  up  in 
the  course  of  the  animal's  experience  of  the  world, 
and  its  companionship  with  other  living  creatures. 


There  has  been  a  disposition  to  under-rate  the 
acquired  aptitudes  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  to 
refer  their  capability  of  self-preservation  purely  to 
their  natural  or  primitive  endowments.  But  in 
point  of  fact,  men  and  animals  alike  possess  both 
instincts  and  acquisitions ;  for  although  in  man  the 
preponderance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  acquired, 
he,  too,  must  start  from  something  primordial,  the 
basis  of  the  other.  To  ascertain  what  is  really 
primitive  in  the  human  mind,  is  an  interesting 
problem  both  on  its  own  account,  and  also  as 
throwing  light  on  the  stfll  more  difficult  subject 
of  animal  instinct. 

In  the  first .  place,  there  are  certain  actions  of 
importance  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
individual  that  are  termed  Keflex,  or  Automatic. 
They  seem  to  be  almost  out  of  the  sphere  of  mind 
proper,  as  they  are  performed  even  unconsciously. 
Among  these  are  the  propulsion  of  the  food  along 
the  alimentary  canal,  sneezing,  respiration,  &c.  In 
all  these,  we  have  important  activities,  which  are 
inherent .  in  the  constitution,  and  are  performed  as 
effectually  at  the  beginning  of  life  as  at  the  full 
maturity  of  the  being.       •     , 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  certain  origiaal 
provision  for  Ehythmical  and  Combined  Movements 
among  the  active  organs,  more  especially  those 
concerned  in  Locomotion.  Thus,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  alternate  the  }imbs,  although  the 
human  infant  cannot  turn  this  to  account  at  once 
for  the  ends  of  walking,  as  some  of  the  quadrupeds 
can.  Prom  this  alternation,  the  two  eyes  and  the 
two  sides  of  the  face  are  specially  exempted,  and 
brought  xmder  another  arrangement  equally  primi- 
tive— namely,  concurrence;  for  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  eyes  always  move  together,  and  cannot  by 
any  effort  be  prevented  from  so  doing.  The  con- 
junction of  the  two  sides  of  the  face  is  less  rigorous ; 
we  may  acquire  the  power  of  opening  one  eye, 
and  of  contorting  the  features,  by  making  one  side 
act  without  the  other.  But  all  these  cases  alike 
illustrate  the  presence  of  an  original  mechanism  of 
the  frame,  by  which  the  movements  are  grouped  up 
to  a  certain  point. 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  be  safely  maintained 
that  there  is  an  inborn  tendency  in  all  animals  to 
act  somehow,  or  to  put  forth  the  energies  that  they 
possess,  without  waiting  for  the  stimtdus  of  their 
sensations.  This  Spontaneous  Activity  is  shewn 
more  or  less  in  every  creature  aiter  rest  and  nutri- 
tion. The  dog  and  the  horse  take  the  field  without 
any  special  aim,  in  the  first  instance;  they  are 
simply  urged  on  by  an  inward  battery  of  undis- 
charged power.  They  soon  learn  to  bring  this 
power  into  the  service  of  their  wants,  or  to  direct  it 
for  their  preservation  and  pleasure ;  but  it  shews 
itself  at  once,  and  before  its  effects  are  known  or 
calculated.  Some  animals  have  this~  tendency  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Destitute  of  any  special  direction 
at  the  outset,  it  yet  prompts  to  a  great  many 
experiments  or  trials  upon  things,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  animal  discriminates  the  suitable  from 
the  unsuitable  by  means  of  its  sensations,  and 
thereby  learns  to  follow  up  the  one  and  eschew  the 
other.  This  is  a  most  vital  consideration  in  tracing 
the  acquirements  of  animals,  for  it  enables  us  to 
surmise  that  some  of  their  aptitudes  thkt  manifest 
therttselves  so  early  as  to  appear  instinctive,  may  be, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  very  rapid  acquisitions, 
the  resmt  of  that  experimentation  prompted  by  the 
inborn  or  spontaneous  activity. 

Fourthljr,  in  connection  with  our  Emotions,  there 
are  certain  primitive  links  of  mental  state  with 
bodily  manifestation,  which  constitute  a  natural 
language  of  the  feelings  understood  by  the  whole 
human  race.    The  meaning  of  the  snule,  the  frown, 
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tlie  sob,  the  contortion  of  pain,  is  imifomi,  and 
therefore  instinctive.    See  Emotioit. 

Fifthly,  the  power  of  will  or  volition,  although 
it  can  be  shewn  to  be  a  growth,  must  have  some 
primitive  and  instinctive  elements  in  the  constitution 
to  start  from.    See  Will. 

Sixthly,  there  must  be  certain  primordial  powers 
of  the  human  Intellect.  What  these  are,  has  been 
much  disputed.  Every  one  must  concede  the  exist- 
ence of  some  intellectual  forces  or  faculties,  as,  for 
example.  Discrimination,  the  basis  of  all  knowledge ; 
Eetentiveness,  the  faculty  of  accjuiring  everything 
that  is  acquired ;  and  agreement,  or  Similarity  (see 
Intellect)  ;  but  it  is  contended  by  one  school  that 
we  possess  not  merely  powers  of  receiving  know- 
ledge by  oiu:  contact  with  the  world,  and  our  con- 
sciousness of  our  nainds,  but  actual  notions  or  ideas 
that  cannot  be  traced  to  our  experience  of  the 
material  or  mental  phenomena  that  we  encounter. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  intuitive  con- 
ceptions, d  priori  cognitions  and  judgments,  first 
truths,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  appKed  both  as  regards 
knowledge  and  as  regards  practice  or  duty.  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  contained  the 
first  elaborate  examination  of  this  doctrine,  against 
which  he  produces  an  array  of  most  formidable 
objections  (Book  I.).  Kant  and  his  school  have 
maintained  the  &  priori  view  with  reference  to  a 
certain  class  of  first  principles,  such  as  the  axioms 
of  mathematics  and  the  law  of  causation.  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  are  among  the 
most  distinguished  living  advocates  of  the  opposite 
opinion,  which  would  refer  such  principles  as  the 
mathematical  axioms  ('  things  that  are  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,'  &c.)  to 
experience,  Hke  any  other  species  of  knowledge. 
See  Common  Sbnse. 

Seventhly,  closely  allied  to  this  last  contro- 
versy, if  not  a  part  of  it,  is  the  instinctive  foun- 
/  dation  of  beiief.  The  faculty  of  beheving  must  be 
pronounced  a  genuine  instinct,  for  although  expe- 
rience supplies  us  with  natural  conjimctions,  as 
that  'water  drowns,'  'fire  burns,'  'the  stars  are 
distant,'  that  peculiar  energy  called  behef ,  and  which 
implies  a  readiness  to  act  upon  our  knowledge,  must 
come  from  some  other  part  of  our  nature,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  sources  of  action.  See 
Belief. 

So  much  as  regards  the  human  instincts.  The 
mental  system  of  the  lower  animals  is  much  less 
perfectly  understood,  and  no  sufficient  observations 
exist  to  enable  us  to  draw  clearly  the  line  between 
the  intuitive  and  the  acquired  powers  in  any  single 
species.  The  popular  tendency  has  been  to  under- 
rate the  acquired  knowledge  of  animals,  if  not  to 
ignore  it  altogether.  It  is  then  made  a  matter  of 
vulgar  marvel  that  they  should  do  by  inborn  power 
what  human  beings  require  an  education  to  perform. 
We  even  attribute  to  them  something  like  a  super- 
human inspiration,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  bee  as 
a  geometer,  of  the  swallow  as  a  meteorologist,  and 
of  the  beaver  as  an  architect,  implying  that  these 
creatures  have  found  a  royal  road  to  the  sciences. 
The  facts  confidently  asserted  and  universally 
behoved  respecting  animals  so  familiar  as  the  chick 
and  the  duckling  are  really,  if  examined,  such  as 
to  stagger  credibility,  for  they  involve  in  these 
creatm-es  the  knowledge  at  birth  of  the  facts  of  the 
external  world,  as  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
duckluig  knows  on  first  seeing  water  that  this  is 
its  proper  element,  where  it  can  swim  and  float, 
instead  of  walking  awkwardly  on  its  two  feet.  Now, 
although  such  knowledge  A  priori  of  the  matter 
of  fact  of  nature  is  not  mtrinsicaUy  impossible,  yet 
it  is  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  our  best 
grounded  observations,  that  we  must  pronounce  it 
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incredible,  until  it  shall  be  established  by  at  least 
some  hundreds  of  unequivocal  experiments  made  for 
testing  this  very  point.  It  is  likewise  said  that 
the  chick  recognises  grains  of  com  at  first  sight, 
and  can  so  direct  its  movements  as  to  pick  them  up 
at  once ;  being  thus  able  to  know  the  meaning  of 
what  it  sees,  to  measure  the  distances  of  objects 
intuitively,  and  to  graduate  its  movements  to  that 
knowledge— all  which  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  mind,  whoUy 
incredible.  It  may  be  possible,  not  only  for  this 
incredibility  to  be  removed,  but  also  for  the  alle- 
gations themselves  to  be  estabhshed  as  true;  but 
the  evidence  requisite  for  that  purpose  has  never 
yet  been  obtained. 

The  same  ujicertainty  attaches  to  those  far-sighted 
provisions  that  are  made  by  certain  animals  for 
their  own  future  wants  and  for  their  progeny  yet 
unborn.  The  precise  immediate  motive  that  induces 
the  bird  to  build  its  nest,  and  the  circumstances 
that  detennine  it  in  the  choice  of  locahty,  material, 
and  pattern,  have  never  been  made  the  subject  of 
accurate  experimental  inquiry.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  imitation  can  work  in  the  lower  animals, 
nor  to  what  extent  they  can  derive  instruction  from 
the  elders  of  their  tribe.  That  they  are  observant 
of  one  another's  movements,  is  shewn  in  many  ways  : 
their  keeping  company  and  acting  in  concert  imply 
as  much.  The  analogies  of  the  human  feelings, 
wiU,  and  intellect,  might  go  far  to  explain  their 
conduct,  without  supposing  a  mysterious  occult 
revelation  made  to  them  specially,  and  not  partaken 
of  by  the  higher  forms  of  the  animal  organisation. 
At  present,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  dogmatise, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  observations  in  the 
whole  department  of  brute  inteUigence.  Various 
striking  examples  of  the  mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  conduct  of  animals  might  be  quoted  in 
confirmation  of  the  remark  now  made.  See  Crouch's 
Illustrations  of  Instinct. 

I'NSTITUTB,  a  term  used  in  Scotch  Entail  Law 
to  denote  the  person  who  is  first  mentioned  or 
described  as  entitled  to  take  the  entailed  estate. 
AU  those  who  come  after  him  are  called  substitutes. 
When  the  institute  dies  before  the  entailer,  the 
next  person  mentioned  takes  as  institute.  There 
are  certain  rules  of  construction  which  favour  the 
institute,  but  these  are  entirely  technical. 

INSTITTTTB,  The,  in  EngKsh  Law,  is  the  mode 
of  citation  or  reference  to  Chief-justice  Coke's  great 
work,  in  four  volumes,  on  English  law.  Another 
name  for  the  first  part  of  it  is  Cohe  upon  Littleton, 
owing  to  its  being  a  commentary  by  Coke  upon  a 
work  of  Littleton.  The  second  book  is  a  coinment 
on  acts  of  parliament,  the  third  is  a  treatise  on 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  the  fourth  on  the 
different  kinds  of  courts. 

INSTITUTE  OP  FRANCE.  On  the  revival 
of  letters,  associations  for  mutual  intercourse  and 
co-operation,  called  Academies  (q.  v.),  were  formed 
in  Italy  and  France,  one  of  which,  composed  of  poets 
of  no  great  note,  was  converted  by  Eicheheu  into  a 
national  institution,  imder  the  name  of  AcaMmie 
Francaise,  and  met  for  the  first  time  lOth  July 
1637.  The  chief  object  of  this  institution  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  French  language;  but  this 
was  indifferently  accomplished,  owing  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  the  court,  which  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  of  direotiag  the  pubHc  taste.  Many  of 
the  judgments  of  this  Academy  were  strangely 
erroneous— e.  g.,  its  rejection  of  the  Cid  of  CorneiUe, 
and  its  refusal  to  admit  Molifere,  BoUeau,  and  La 
Bruyfere  as  members.  The  Academy  was  intrusted 
with  the  preparation  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  French 
language;  but  the  merits  of  this  work  have  been 
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much  disputed,  and  the  plan  of  it  generally  con- 
demned.— The  taste  for  devices,  inscriptions,  and 
medals,  which  prevailed  in  the  17th  c,  suggested  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  foundation  of  the  AcaSmie  des 
Inscriptions  in  1663,  for  the  immediate  object  of 
examining  his  ooUeotion  of  medals  and  other  anti- 
quities; but  the  Abbe  Bignon,  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Library,  secured  its  perpetuation,  with  an 
extension  of  its  field  of  labour,  as  the  AcadSmie 
Men/ale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  imder  which 
designation  it  met  for  the  first  time  16th  July  1701. 
— The  third  Academy  in  order,  and  at  present  the 
most  distinguished  scientific  association  in  the 
world,  the  AcadSmie  Royale  des  Sciences,  was 
founded  by  Colbert  in  1606,  remodelled  by  Bignon 
in  1699,  and  further  enlarged  in  1785. — The  pamter 
Le  Brun  founded  in  lfi48  an  AcadSmie  de  Peinture, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  charter  in  1655 ;  and 
in  1664,  Colbert  remodelled  and  established  it 
as  the  AcadSmie  Soyale  de  Peinture  et  Sculpture. 
— ^An  AcadSmie  Moyale  d^ Architecture  was  also 
founded. 

All  these  Academies  were  suppressed  by  an  edict 
of  the  Convention,  8th  August  1793 ;  but  on  25th 
October  1795,  the  Directory  established  a  great 
national  association,  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  called  the  Institut  National.  It  was 
at  first  divided  into  three  dasses — viz.,  Sciences 
Physiques  et  Mathfimatiques ;  Sciences  Morales  et 
PoUtiques ;  Sciences  de  Littgrature  et  Beaux- Arts ; 
but  on  the  suppression  of  the  second  class  by  the 
First  Consul  in  1803,  the  remaining  classes  were 
re-arranged  as  follow :  Sciences  Physiques  et 
MathSmatiques ;  Langue  et  LittSrature  Prangaise; 
Histoire  et  Littgrature  Ancienne ;  Beaux- Arts ;  and 
this  arrangement  continued  during  the  Empire.  On 
21st  March  1816,  a  royal  ordinance  commanded 
that  the  four  classes  should  be  replaced  by  four 
Academies,  but  the  general  title,  '  Institute  of 
France,'  was  retained,  being  modified  by  the  epithet 
'  Royal,'  '  Imperial,'  or  '  National,'  in  harmony  with 
the  political  changes  in  France.  Of  course,  it  is  at 
present  the  Institut  ImpSrial.  The  four  Academies 
are — 1.  L'AcadSmie  Frangaise;  2.  L' AcadSmie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres;  3.  L'AcadSmie  des 
Sciences;  4.  L'AcadSmie  des  Beaux-Arts;  and  an 
ordinance,  bearing  date  26th  October  1832,  re- 
established the  old  second  class  as  a  fifth  Academy, 
L'AcadSmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Pdlitiques,  and 
this  organisation  still  subsists. 

Each  Academy  has  its  own  independent  govern- 
ment, and  the  free  disposition  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  it,  an  agency  and  secretaries;  the  hbrary  and 
the  valuable  collections  of  the  Institute  are  common 
to  the  five ;  the  common  fund  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  members  (two  from  each'  Academy), 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  PubHc 
Instruction.  Members  are  elected  by  ballot,  the 
election  reqiiiring  to  be  confirmed  by  government, 
and  members  of  one  Academy  may  be  elected  as 
members  of  any  or  all  of  the  other  four.  Each 
member  has  an  annual  salary  of  1500  francs,  and 
the  secretaries  have  6000.  Bach  member  also  receives 
a  Napoleon  for  each  meeting  of  the  Academy  at 
which  he  is  present,  but  is  liable  to  a  fine  if  absent 
for  a  whole  year,  or  to  expulsion  for  a  prolonged 
absence  without  sufficient  cause  shewn.  Each 
Academy  meets  once  a  week  for  two  hours;  each 
has  also  one  public  annual  sitting ;  and  on  15th 
August,  there  is  a  general  publio  meeting  of  the 
whole  five.  AU  the  Academies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  have  a  certain  number  of  acadSmiciens 
libres,  assodSs  Strangers,  and  correspondants ;  the 
'  acadSmiciens  libres'  have  -only  the  right  of  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  Academy ;  the  '  assooigs 
Strangers'   are   foreign   members.      The   following 


table  gives  the  full  complement  of  members  and 
correspondents  for  each  Academy : 
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Among  the  '  associgs  Strangers,'  there  are,  in  the 
3d  Academy,  Professors  Faraday  and  Owen,  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  and  Sir  J.  W.  Herschel ;  and  in  the  5th 
Academy,  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr  M'Culloch. 
Among  the  correspondents,  we  find,  in  the  2d 
Academy,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Mr  Layard,  and  Mr 
Max  Miiier;  in  the  3d,  Sir  W.  Kowan  Hamilton, 
Mr  Fairbaim,  Professor  Airy,  Mr  Hind,  Mr  Adams, 
Principal  Forbes,  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr 
Whfiatstone,  Sir  R.  L  Murchison,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
Admiral  Smyth,  and  Professor  Sedgwick ;  in  the 
5th,  Drs  Whewell  and  Whately,  and  Mr  Grote. 
The  Academic  Frangaise  occupies  itself  with  debates 
on  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  French  literature 
in  general,  and  its  great  work  is  the  preparation 
and  continual  improvement  of  a  dictionary  of  the 
French  language.  It  has  the  disposal  of  two 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  each,  one  of  2000  francs, 
and  every  alternate  year,  a  sum  of  1500  francs 
to  be  bestowed  on  meritorious  authors  in  poor 
circumstances.  The  AcadSmie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-lettres  has  for  its  subject  history  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  including  chronology, 
geography,  numismatology,  and  the  study  of  monu- 
ments of  every  kind,  and  of  the  languages  of  all 
nations  at  all  times.  It  has  in  its  gut  a  prize  of 
2000  francs,  and  another  for  numismatology.  The 
AcadSmie  des  Sciences  has  for  its  subject  statistics, 
pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  medical  science,  &c. ; 
and  has  the  gift  of  eleven  prizes,  several  of  which 
are  of  10,000  francs ;  all  are  annual,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  which  is  decennial.  The  Academic  des 
Beaux-Arts  occupies  itself  with  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  engraving,  and  music ;  and  with  the 
preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  fine-arts,  and, 
alternately  with  the  first  Academy,  distributes  the 
sum  of  1500  francs  among  poor  meritorious  authors. 
The  AcadSmie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques 
discusses  mental  philosophy,  law  and  jurisprudence, 
political  economy  and  statistics,  general  and  philo- 
sophical history,  and  politics,  administration,  and 
finance ;  and  has  the  gift  of  two  prizes — one  decen- 
nial, the  other  quinquennial.  There  is  also  a  Bordiu 
prize  in  the  gift  of  each  Academy ;  and  two  general 
prizes — one  annual,  the  other  trieniual — in  me  gift 
of  the  Institute. 

Each  year  a  sum  is  voted  by  the  French  govern- 
ment for  the  general  fund  of  the  Institute,  and 
from  this  fund  are  paid  the  allowances  of  members, 
salaries  of  the  secretaries  and  other  officials,  and 
several  prizes ;  also  experiments,  printing,  &c. 

INSTITUTES  is  the  name  §iven  to  the  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  the  Roman  or  civil  law.  See  Law, 
Roman,  CrviL. 

INSTITU'TION,  in  Church  Law,  means  the 
final  and  authoritative  appointment  to  a  church 
benefice — more  especially  a  bishopric — by  the  person 
with  whom  such  right  of  appointment  ultimately 

i-     Xhus,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — even 
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after  the  '  election '  of  a  bishop  by  the  chapter,  or 
his  'nomination'  by  the  crown,  when  that  right 
belongs  to  the  crown — it  is  only  the  pope  who 
confers  '  institution.'  In  English  usage.  Institution 
is  a  conveyance  of  the  cure  of  souls  by  the  bishop, 
who,  or  whose  deputy,  reads  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  clerk  kneels.  The  institution 
vests  the  benefice  in  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of 
spiritual  duty,  who'  thereupon  becomes  entitled  to 
the  profits  thereof.  But  me  title  is  not  complete 
tUl  Induction  (q.  v.). 

I'lfSTRUMBNT,  in  point  of  law,  is  scarcely  a 
technical  term,  though  it  is  frequently  used  in  Eng- 
land as  descriptive  of  a  will  or  testamentary  writing 
— and  often  any  dociunent  not  under  seal.  In  Soot- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  usually  descriptive 
only  of  a  notarial  instrument. 

INSTRUMENTA'TIOHr  is  the  arranging  of 
music  for  a  combined  number  of  instruments.  The 
nature  and  character  of  the  musical  ideas  must 
alone  determine  whether  the  instrumentation  shall 
be  simple  or  artistic,  and  perhaps  complex;  the 
latter  being  the  case  when  some  of  the  instruments 
take  a  more  prominent  part  than  others.  For  both 
purposes,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  instrument 
in  the  orchestra  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  without 
this,  instrumentation  becomes  only  a  deafening  mass 
of  sounds.  The  stringed  instruments,  from  their 
nature,  in  most  cases,  form  the  principal  parts  of  a 
score,  around  which  the  other  instruments  move, 
without  depriving  them  of  their  importance.  The 
wind  instruments  represent,  more  or  less,  as  it  were, 
a  subordinate  chorus,  which  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  wood  instruments  and  the 
brass,  which,  with  the  stringed  instruments,  give 
three  essentially  different  choral  effects,  that  may 
be  mixed  up  together  in  endless  variety.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  instrumentation  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  great  experience ;  at  the  same  time, 
much  may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  following 
works : '  Die  Instrumaitirung  fur  das  Orchestra, 
von  A.  Sundelin,  published  in  Berlin  by  Wagen- 
fUbr ;  and  Dr  Joseph  Frohlieh's  SystematiscAer 
Untefi'richt  in  den  vorziiglicJisten  Ordiesterinstnimenten: 

INSTRUMENTS,  Musical,  may  be  diyided 
into  three  classes — stringed,  wind,  and  percussion. 
Stringed  instruments  are  of  -  three  kinds :  those 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  friction,  as  the  violin, 
viola,  violoncello,  &c. ;  by  twitching  with  the  finger 
or  otherwise,  as  the  harp,  guitar,  mandoline,  &c. ; 
by  strilung,  as  the  pianoforte  and  dulcimer.  Wind 
instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  reed  species 
— as  the  hautboy,  clarionet,  &o. — and  the  flute 
species,  as  the  flute,  flageolet,  &c.  The  trumpet, 
horn,  trombone,  and  all  similar  wind  instruments,  are 
generally  classed  aniong  the  reed  instruments ;  but 
whether  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  lips  of  the 
blower  acting  as  a  reed,  or  by  the  compressed  stream 
of  air,  as  in  flute  instruments,  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. Percussion  instruments  are  those  which  on 
being  struck  produce  only  one  fixed  sound,  as  the 
drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  &c.  Whatever 
material  may  be  used  to  form  a  musical  instrument, 
there  are  only  two  means  of  producing  musical 
sounds,  and  these  are  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fixed 
elastic  body,  such  as  the  string  of  the  violin  or 
pianoforte,  the  reed  of  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  &c. ; 
or  by  the  vibrations  of  a  confined  column  of '  air  put 
into  motion  by  a  stream  of  compressed  air,  as  in  the 
flute,  flageolet,  and  all  the  ordinary  flute  species  of 
organ-pipes. 

I'NSUCKEN  MTJ'LTTJRES,  in  Scotch  Law,  mean 

the  payments  made  to  the  miller  by  persons  who 

are  bound  to  grind  their  corn  at  a  particular  mill, 

under  a  servitude  called   Thirlage    (q.  v.).      Out- 
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sucken  multures  mean  the  payment  for  the  mere 
grinding,  which  strangers  pay;  and  the  insucken 
multures  include  that  plus  a  small  premium,  which 
goes  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill. 

INSU'KANCB,  a  contract  of  indemnity,  whereby 
one  party,  in  consideration  of  a  specified  payment, 
called  a  '  premium,'  undertakes  to  guarantee  another 
against  risk  of  loss.  The  first  principles  of  msur- 
ance  would  appear  to  have  been  acted  on  at  a  very 
early  period,  since,  without  attaching  undue  import- 
ance to  the  opinions  of  writers  who  contend,  on  the 
authority  of  Livy,  that  they  were  known  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  or  that  the  Emperor  Claudius 
can  be  considered  an  insurer,  because,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  corn,  he  took  all  the 
loss  or  damage  it  might  sustain  upon  himself — there 
are  yet  extant  rules  of  simdry  'giulds,'  or  social 
corporations  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whereby,  in  return 
for  certain  fixed  contributions,  the  members  guar- 
antee each  other  against  loss  from  '  fire,  water,  rob- 
bery, or  other  calamity.'  It  was,  however,  to  cover 
maritime  casualties  that  insurance,  viewed  in  its 
commercial  aspect,  seems  to  have  been  first  under- 
taken. So  early  as  14,35,  the  magistrates  of  Barce- 
lona issued  an  ordinance  relating  to  this  class  of 
business,  and  we  find  in  the  speech  of  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  on  opening  Queen  Elizabeth's  first 
parliament,  the  allusion,  'doth  not  the  wise  mer- 
chant, in  every  adventure  of  danger,  give  part  to 
have  the  rest  assured.'  The  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  apply  mathematical  calculations  to  the 
valuation  of  human  life  belongs  to  the  famous  John 
de  Witt,  pensionary  counsellor  of  Holland,  whose 
Report  to  the  States-general,  on  the  valuation  of 
life  annuities,  has  been  lately  brought  to  light 
by  Mr  Hendriks.  The  first  insurance  company 
established'  in  Britain  appears  to  have  been  the 
'  Amicable,'  founded  in  1696  ;  not  the  office  known 
by  that  name  now,  but  the  one  that  still  exists  as 
the  '  Hand  in  Hand.'  Omitting  the  gambling  and 
other  objectionable  projects  for  which  the  science  of 
insurance  has  been  held  responsible,  it  would  exceed 
the  Umits  of  the  present  article  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  even  the  more  legitimate  applications 
of  it  which  are  current  at  the  present  day :  the 
traveller  can  be  protected  from  the  pecuniary  loss 
entailed  from  damage  by  rail  or  flood ;  the  gardener 
from  the  devastation  of  the  hailstorm ;  the  farmer 
from  the  inroads  of  disease  among  his  cattle ;  and 
employer  and  employed  alike  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
guarantee  on  fidelity.  Two  hundred  established 
offices  within  the  United  Kingdom  appeared  in  an 
accredited  list  published  in  1862,  and  although 
there  were,  besides,  56  winding  up  in  Chancery, 
there  is  an  amount  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in 
the  stability  and. integrity  of  the  greater  number 
existing,  that  cannot  be  exceeded  in  any  other 
commercial  interest.  We  propose  confining  our 
remaining  renjarks  to  the  di'visions  of  fire,  life, 
and  marine  insurance. 

1.  Fire  Insurance. — Although  the  business  of  fire 
insurance  is  not  founded  upon  such  exact  data  as 
can  be  made  available  in  the  practice  of  life  insur- 
ance, yet  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by 
the,  offices  towards  a  correct  classification  of  the 
risks  they  run,  and  the  rates  of  premiimi  range  by 
slight  gradations  from  a  minimum  of  Is.  6d.  per 
cent.,  which  covers  an  ordinary  private  dwelling- 
house,  to  £3,  3«.  per  cent,  and  upwards,  charged  for 
insuring  cotton-miUs,  sugar-refineries,  theatres,  and 
like  specially  hazardous  risks.  The  average  rate  of 
premium  received  for  risks  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  estimated  at  4s.  per  cent.  A  duty  of  3s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  is  levied  by  government  upon 
all  fire  insurances,  except  farming-stock  and  public 
hospitals,  and  the  parHamentary  returns  made  of  it 
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afford  valuable  statistical  information  of  tlie  total 
amount  insured.  The  duty  paid  in  the  year  1860, 
per  return  last  published,  amounted  to  £1,558,608, 
representing  a  gross  .amount  insured  over  the  year 
of  £1,039,072,140,  and  there  was  likewise  covered 
by  the  different  companies,  farming-stock  to  the 
extent  of  £73,309,898.  The  effect  o'f  such  a  heavy 
impost  as  the  duty,  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  fire  insurance,  although  the  ease 
and  trifling  expense  at  which  it  is  collected  offer 
great  inducements  to  successive  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  to  perpetuate  the  tax.  Conceding  that 
the  revenue  must  be  obtained,  a  tax  on  prudence 
certainly  seems  an  objectionable  method  of  raising 
it,  and  it  is  likewise  found  to  be  an'  inequitable  one. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  property 
insured  is  covered  at  the  minimum  rate  of  Is.  6d. 
per  cent.,  and  from  this  the  office  having  to  pay  its 
agency  and  other  expenses  of  management,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  such  oases  the  tax 
is  threefold  the  net  premium  required  to  cover  the 
risk.  Fire  insurance  policies  are  of  too  familiar  use 
to  require  explanation  here,  but  one  point  in  con- 
nection with  them  may  be  noticed :  unlike  a  marine 
policy,  they  guarantee  the  insured  to  the  extent  of 
the  whole  amount  specified  in  them,  without  reg.ird 
to  the  excess  of  value  of  the  entire  property  before 
the  fire,'  imless  an  exceptional  'average  clause'  is 
attached  to  the  policy. 

2.  Life  Assurance,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  assurer  to  pay  a  certain  benefit 
contingent  upon  the  duration  of  one  or  more  lives. 
The  'present  value'  or  single  premium  corresponding 
to  au  assurance  of  £1,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  death  of  an  individual,  is  deduced  from  the 
value  of  an  aimuity  on  the  same  life  (see  Annuity), 
and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  v  —  {l—v)Ai, 
where  v  is  the  sum  which  will  amount  to  £1  in  one 

year  (therefore  equal  to  = ,  r  being  the  interest  of 

£1  for  a  year),  and  A.  is,  the  value  of  au  annuity  of 
£1  per  annum  on  the  life  aged  x. 

The  more  common  form  in  which  a  life  assurance 
is  carried  out  is,  however,  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  premium  to  the  company  assuring,  and  this 
is  determined  (using  the  same  symbols  as  above) 

by  the  formula  j-^^  —  (1  —  v).  The  demonstra- 
tion of  which,  in  a  popular  form,  is  thus  ingeniously 
done  by  Mr  Gray.  The  present  value  of  an  '  imme- 
diate' annuity  on  a  life  aged  x — i.  e.,  of  an  amiuity 
of  which  the  first  payment  falls  to  be  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  transaction^ — being  1  4-  A«,  it 
is  easily  deduced  by  proportion  that  £1  will  pur- 
chase an  immediate  annuity  of j-  ,  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  first  value ;  and  this  would  be  the  proper 
premium  for  the  benefit  if  the  latter  were  paid  to 
the  assured  at  the  beginning  of  the  first,  and  not 
at  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  the  duration  of  the 
policy ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  is  not  paid 
until  the  close  of  the  stipulated  period,  the  differ- 
ence between  its  immediate  value  and  its  value  if 
due  a  year  hence  (1  — «)'  has  to  be  deducted  from 
each  year's  premium,  and  the  formula  is  the  result. 
The  three  important  elements  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  calculation  of  office- 
premiums  are — ^the  rate  of  interest  which  is  to 
accrue  from  their  investment,  the  mortality  returns 
with  which  the  future  experience  of  the  insured 
is  expected  to  agree,  aiid  the  proportion  or  '  loading' 
to  be  added  to  the  net  rates  to  meet  expenses  of 
management,  and  afford  a  profit  to  the  insurer. 
The  rate  of  3  per  cent,  has',  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, been  adopted  as  a  basis  for  such  calciUations, 


as  the  nearest  to  what  can  be  expected  to  be  realised 
on  good  security  for  transactions  extending  over 
many  years.  The  mortality  table  most  generally 
in  use  is  that  originally  published  by  Mr  Milne, 
derived  from  the  observations  of  Dr  Heysham  on 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  Carlisle  during  the  nine 
years  1779  to  1787  inclusive,  and  hence  known  as 
the  Carlisle  Table.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  correct 
representiitive  of  healthy  hfe  in  England,  and  from 
the  great  number  of  published  computations  founded 
on  it,  is  likely  to  retain  its  place  in  the  estimation 
of  actuaries. 

The  following   are   examples    of   net  premiums 
calculated  on  these  data : 

SIMQLE    AND   ANNUAL  PREMIUMS   FOn   ASSURANCE   OP  jBlOO.   FOR 
WHOLE  OP  LIFE — CARLISLE,  3  PEIl  CENT. 


Age. 

StoRlB 

Premium. 

Premium. 

£     »;     ci. 

i  •.     a. 

20 

Si  Ulli 

1     9  lOj 

25 

36  17  lOi 

1  14    Of 

80 

40    2    6 

1  19    Oi 

3.5 

4S     7  llj 

2    4    8 

40 

47    3     2 

2  11  llf 

45 

60  17    81 

3     0    4J 

60 

55    a    7i 

3  12    6i 

65 

60  18  H 

4  10  10| 

CO 

06  10    1i 

6  IS    9i 

The  question  of  the  addition  to  be  made  to  such 
(net)  premiums  is  influenced  by  different  consider- 
ations having  regard  to  the  ja'actice  of  the  office 
using  the  table. 

Assurance  companies  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
1.  Proprietarii  Companies,  being  those  offices  pos- 
sessing a  capital  the  property  of  the  partners,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  accumulated  premiums, 
is  pledged  to  the  policy-holders  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  their  claims.  As  the  liability  in 
such  companies  is  limited  to  the  net  sums  assured, 
the  addition  made  to  the  premiums  requires  to  be 
only  such  a  proportion  as  will  cover  the  actual 
outlay  for  management,  and  remunerate  the  share- 
holders for  the  risk  of  loss  by  fluctuation  in  the 
mortality,  or  from  bad  investments,  which  they 
rnu.  A  comparison  of  the  above  premiums  with 
the  'non-participation'  rates  usually  advertised,  will 
shew  that  the  prevailing  competition  has  induced 
the  construction  of  tables  very  favourable  to  the 
public.  '  2.  MutvMl  Offices,  where  the  members 
themselves '  constitute  the  company,  being  liable 
to  each  other  for  all  claims.  Here,  in  the  absence 
of  a  capital,  it  is  usual  to  adopt  a  scale  of  premiums 
known  to  be  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  meet 
the  sums  insured.  The  profit  arising  therefrom  is 
periodically  ascertained,  and  allotted  to  the  assured, 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of  '  bonuses '  or  additions 
to  the '  claims  payable  under  the  policies.  Some 
companies  doing  a  large  business  are  of  this  class, 
and  in  point  of  stability  and  irreproachable  manage- 
ment bear  the  highest  character.  3.  Mixed  Com- 
panies are  proprietary  companies  charging  such 
increased  rates  as  will  yield  a  bonus,  but  which,  in 
return  for  the  expenses  of  management  and  guar- 
antee of  their  capital,  reserve  for  their  proprietors 
a  stipulated  proportion  of  the  profits. 

It  would  be  beyond  oui:  province  to  deal  with  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  systems  ;  undoubteiy, 
offices  in  which  the  assured  participate  in  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  profits,  have  for  some  years  back 
enjoyed  the  laigest  share  of  public  support.  Life- 
assurance",  in  the  abstract,  is  certaioly  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  of  modem  times.  The  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  made  available  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  the  total  sum,  including  vested 
bonuses,  for  which  the  existing  offices  are  liable 
is  estimated  at  about  £200,000,000  sterling;   the 
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annual  premimns  payable,  therefore,  being  between 
five  and  six  millions — a.  sum  equal  to  -jlitli  of  the 
net  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  greatly  increased  facUity  for  making  the  neces- 
sary calculations  in  connection  with  life-assurance 
has  been  developed  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
use  of  '  Commutation  Tables,'  the  invention  of  Mr 
George  Barrett,  and  of  which  a  large  coUeotion, 
calculated  by  Mr  D.  Jones,  is  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  For 
the  best  information  on  their  construction,  and  other 
formulas,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard 
works  of  De  Morgan,  Gray,  Milne,  and  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  published 
quarterly. 

3.  Marine  Insurance. — Although  this  branch  of  the 
subject  does  not  possess  such  a  general  interest  as 
the  preceding,  it  is  one  that  requires  quite  as  great 
an  amount  of  study  and  experience  to  insure  its 
successful  prosecution.  In  estimating  the  rate  of 
premium,  the  insurer  has  to  take  into  account  not 
only  the  quality  of  the  vessel  covered,  but  the 
season  in  which  she  sails,  the  known  character  of 
her  captain,  the  nature  of  the  commodity  carried, 
and  (the  contract  being  an  indemnification  both 
against  the  elements  and  the  enemy)  the  state  of 
our  political  relations.  Nevertheless,  losses  at  sea, 
like  other  incidents,  are  observed  to  foUow  certain 
laws,  and  if  the  average  from  which  the  value  of 
the  risk  is  deduced  is  of  sufficiently  broad  basis,  the 
result  over  equal  intervals  of  time  can  be  predicted 
with  reasonable  certainty.  Until  1824,  the  only 
companies  that  could  grant  marine  insurances  were 
the  '  Eoyal  Exchange '  and '  London  Assurance ; '  and 
although  the  monopoly  of  these  offices  then  ceased, 
and  various  other  companies  were  established,  such 
is  the  force  of  usage,  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  business  continues  to  be  transacted 
by  individual  insurers  designated  'underwriters.' 
The  underwriters  of  London  form  an  influential 
society  known  as  'Lloyd's'  (q.  v.),  from  having 
originally  met  in  a  coffee-house  kept  by  a  person  of 
that  name  in  Abchurch  Lane ;  and  their  extensive 
business,  nmnerous  agents  for  procuring  information, 
and  general  influence  in  the  mercantile  community, 
have  long  gained  for  them  a  world-wide  reputation. 
As  a  small  number  of  risks,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  great  hazard  to  which  property  at  sea  is 
exposed,  would  not  secure  a  safe  average  to  the 
individaal  insurer,  he  finds  it  prudent  to  take  but  a 
fractional  part  of  the  entire  risk  on  himseK,  and 
this  is  done  by  subscribing  or  '  underwriting'  the 
stipulated  proportion  on  a  policy  drawn  out  for  the 
whole  amount  to  be  covered.  The  necessity  for 
circulating  the  policy  for  this  purpose,  and  other- 
wise negotiating  the  insurance,  has  given  rise  to 
another  business,  that  of  the  '  insurance  broker,' 
with  which,  however,  that  of  the  underwriter  is 
often  combined.  A  system  of  mutual  insurance  is 
frequently  carried  out  by  associations  of  ship- 
owners forming  'clubs,'  dlflfering  in  some  degree 
from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ordinary  under- 
writer, inasmuch  as  a  club  grants  an  indemnification 
for  the  loss  for  which  the  insured  may  at  law  be 
held  responsible  for  damage  done  by  his  ship  to 
another.  As  such  a  '  collision'  guarantee  is  now 
frequently  made  a  stipulation  in  an  ordinary  policy, 
this  distinction  is,  however,  gradually  disappearing. 

Marine  insurance  differs  from  an  ordinary  fire 
insurance,  in  respect  that  in  case  of  partial  loss  the 
underwriter  pays  only  such  a  proportion  of  the  sum 
insured  as  the  damage  sustained  bears  to  its  whole 
value  at  the  time  of  insurance.  See  Average.  In 
adjusting  a  partial  loss,  it  is  usual  to  deduct  one- 
third  of  the  nominal  value,  for  new  materials  fur- 
nished to  replace  the  older  destroyed,  and  labour. 
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Policies  are  of  two  kinds, '  valued' — where  the  insur- 
ance is  based  on  a  specific  bill  of  lading — and  'open,' 
where,  in  case  of  loss,  the  value  of  a  ship  with  her 
stores  is  estimated  as  at  tht  date  of  sailing,  her 
freight  at  the  amount  she  would  have  earned  had 
the  voyage  terminated  favourably,  and  her  cargo  at 
its  invoice  price,  adding  premium  and  all  charges. 
The  insurance  is  binding  although  the  ship  may 
have  been  lost  when  the  policy  was  executed,  but 
any  warranty,  if  not  true,  is  held  to  vitiate  the  insur- 
ance, even  although  the  misstatement  is  not  material 
to  the  risk.  A  stamp-duty  is  levied  upon  all  marine 
insurance  policies,  although  weU-grounded  objec- 
tions are  urged  against  it.  A  tax  on  prudence,  it  is 
unfairly  made  to  increase  with  the  risk.  In  the 
coasting  traffic,  it  presses  unequally  on  the  carriage 
by  sea  m  competition  with  the  land  traffic  on  which 
no  such  burden  is  imposed,  and  in  other  business  it 
offers  an  inducement  to  employ  the  foreign  in  pre- 
ference to  the  British  underwriter.  In  fixing  the 
amount  of  stamp-duty,  the  choice  lies  with  the 
insured  of  doing  so  with  reference  to  the  term  of 
insurance  (not  exceeding  one  year),  or  to  the  rate  of 
premium  per  single  voyage,  by  the  following  table  : 

BY  TIME. 

s.   d. 
For  any  term  not  exceeding  Six  Months,      2    6  per  jElOO. 
Exceeding  Six  Months,      .  .  .      4    0         v 

BY  BATE  OP  PREMIUM. 


».  a. 

Not  exceeding 

10*. 

per  cent. 

0   3  perjSlOO, 

// 

yoj. 

ft 

0    6       „ 

It 

30*. 

If 

10       ,/ 

» 

40^. 

If 

2    0        1, 

If 

ms. 

If 

3    0         „ 

Exceeding 

50s. 

If           • 

10        n 

The  revenue  of  the  government  from  this  source 
was  for  the  year  ending  March  1861,  £328,735,  but 
although  this  was  a  alight  advance  on  the  amount 
of  previous  years,  it  has  been  shewn,  from  returns 
obtained  by  Mr  Leone  Levi,  that  the  proportion  of 
vessels  insured  to  the  number  of  wrecks  has  over 
the  _  same  period  been  gradually  diminishing,  a 
diminution  in  the  ratio  of  insurances  which  Mr 
Levi  attributes  to  the  pressure  of  the  duty. 

iTfSUBAirCE,  m  Law.— The  law  on  the  subject  of 
insurance  is  substantially  the  same  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mre  Insurance.— The  contract  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  proposals,  in  which  case  the  proposals  and 
policy  of  insurance  must  be  read  together,  if  the 
policy  refers  to  these  proposals.  In  order  to  insure 
property,  the  insurer  must  have  some  interest 
in  the  property  insured,  for  otherwise  there  would 
be  an  inducement  to  commit  arson.  But  he  need 
not  be  owner;  it  is  enough  that  he  be  account- 
able for  the  goods,  or  hold  a  lieu  on  them,  as  a 
carrier,  wharfinger,  or  bailee.  Thus,  many  carriers 
keep  up  a  floatmg  policy  to  cover  all  goods  which 
may  happen  to  be  on  their  premises  within  a  given 
period.  _  In  all  these  cases,  the  words  of  the  policy 
are  the  important  points ;  and  good  faith  is  required 
in  giving  a  correct  description  of  the  goods  or 
premises,  for  every  statement  or  representation  as 
to  anything  that  is  essential  is  taken  to  be  a  war- 
ranty. The  premises  must  not  be  materially  altered 
during  the  nsk,  otherwise  the  policy  will  be  void ; 
but  often  the  policy  stipulates  that  alterations  may 
be  made  on  giving  notice.  A  person  in  lodcrings 
may  insure  his  goods,  and  may,  safely  call  the 
house  his  'dweUmg-house'  for  that  purpose.  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  great  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
insured  not  to  misrepresent  anything  material,  and 
not  to  conceal  any  extraordinary  risk  which  the 
insurer  ought  to  know.  If  a  fire  happens,  either 
on  the  premises,  or  in  neighbouring  premises,  the 
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insurer  cannot  set  up  in  defence  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  insured  or  his  servant,  for 
these  are  generally  the  very  things  which  an  insur- 
ance is  intended  to  guard  against.  When  a  fire 
happens,  it  ia  gener^ly  always  provided  by  the 
policy  that  notice  of  the  loss  is  to  be  sent  in,  and 
lull  particulars  of  the  damage  done,  and  the  alleged 
value,  for  it  is  only  the  actual  loss  which  is  insured 
against,  and  that  only  can  be  recovered.  Thus,  if  a 
person  insures  his  house  or  furniture  for  £600,  and 
damage  only  to  the  extent  of  £50  has  been  done  by 
fire,  he  can  only  recover  the  £60,  for  otherwise  he 
would  be  better  oflF  than  he  was  before  the  fire,  and 
the  contract  is  one  merely  of  indemnity — i.  e.,  it  does 
not  add  to  one's  wealth,  but  merely  secures  against 
loss.  It  is  often  provided  that  the  annual  payment 
of  the  premium  on  a  contract  of  insurance  may  be 
paid  within  15  days  after  the  first  or  previous  year 
has  expired,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  pay- 
ment to  be  postponed  so  long,  for  if  a  fire  happen 
in  the  interval,  the  insurer  will  not  in  general  be 
liable.  Sometimes  the  same  property  is  insured  in 
several  offices,  but  in  that  case  the  insured  party 
can  nevertheless  only  recover  the  value  of  his  loss 
once  and  no  more.  He  can  sue  either  of  the  insurers, 
however,  for  the  amovmt,  if  each  policy  cover  the 
whole  value,  and  the  party  who  pays  can  then 
recover  a  proportionatie  part  from  the  other  co-in- 
surers, for  they  all  divide  the  loss  among  them. 
In  cases  where  carriers  and  others  take  out  a  float- 
ing policy  of  fire  insurance,  the  carrier  can  sue  for 
the  full  loss  of  the  goods,  though  far  exceeding  the 
extent  of  his  own  interest  in  them,  but  in  that  case 
the  owner  of  the  goods  destroyed  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  balance  from  the  carrier,  even  though 
originally  he  never  gave  authority  to  the  carrier  to 
insure  them.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  if  a  person  is 
insured,  and  recovers  his  loss  from  the  insurer,  and 
then  sues  a  third  party  for  the  wrong  which  caused 
the  loss,  the  insurer  gets  the  benefit  of  what  may 
thus  be  recovered,  in  diminution  of  his  own  loss. 

Life  Insurance  is  not  a  contract  of  iudenmity,  like 
fire  insurance,  and  therefore  a  person  may  insure  his 
life  in  as  many  insurance  offices  as  he  pleases,  and  his 
executors  wiU  recover  the  full  amount  insured  from 
each  of  the  insurers,  regardless  of  the  rest.  In  order, 
however,  to  insure  a  life,  the  insurer  must  either 
himself  be  'the  life'  or  must  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  is.  the  Kfe.  Thus,  a  creditor  is  entitled  to 
insure  his  debtor's  life  ;  a  wife  may  insure  her 
husband's,  because  he  is  bound  to  support  her ;  or 
the  husband  may  insure  the  wife's,  if  she  has  an 
annuity  or  property  settled  upon  her  for  life,  in 
which  he  has  an  interest.  It  is  enough,  also,  that 
the  interest  of  the  insurer  exist  at  the  time  the  policy 
is  entered  into,  and  hence,  though  the  interest  after- 
wards cease,  he  will  stUl  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount,  if  the  policy  is  kept  up.  Thus,  a  creditor 
whose  debt  is  satisfied,  may  still  recover  on  the 
policy.  In  entering  into  contracts  of  life  insurance, 
scrupulous  good  faith  is  exacted  in  the  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  life  insured,  and  any  fraudulent 
misrepresentation  in  a.  material  point  is  fatal  to  the 
insurer's  right  to  recover.  Some  companies  even  go 
the  length  of  inserting  in  their  policies  a  clause,  that 
if  any  misrepresentation  (i.  e.,  however  trifling)  be 
made,  the  policy  wiU  be,  void.  But  particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  offices,  for  the  policies 
taken  out  on  such  terms  will  generally  be  so  much 
waste  paper,  as  far  as  any  security  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  often  dangerous  for  the 
insurer  to  treat  lightly  any  misrepresentation,  for  in 
the  end  the  question,  whether  it  is  material  or  not, 
will  be  one  not  for  him  or  his  executors,  but  for  a 
jury,  in  case  an  action  is  brought.  AVhen  the  pblicy 
is  effected  through  an  agent   on   the  principal's  | 


life,  and  the  agent,  unconsciously  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  principal,  makes  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, this  wiU  bind  the  principal.  Where  the  person 
whose  life  is  insured  commits  suicide,  or  is  hanged, 
the  policy  is  void,  unless,  in  the  case  of  suicide,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  insanity  at  tlie  time.  The  policy, 
however,  frequently  has  an  express  provision  on  this 
subject,  the  terms  of  which  will  be  in  that  case  all- 
important,  and  will  govern  the  liability.  In  case 
the  policy  provides,  as  it  often  does,  for  its  con- 
tinuance, if  payment  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year  is  mad^  within  15  or  21  days,  it  is  dangerous 
to  run  the  risk  of  this  interval,  for  if  the  party  dies 
during  the  15  days  before  the  premium  is  paid,  the 
poHoy  wiU  not  be  set  up  by  his  executors  coming 
forward  to  pay  within  those  days.  But  the  poKoy 
sometimes  expressly  allows  of  this,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  competent  for  the  executors  to  make  the 
payment.  Life  assurances  are  often  assigned  in 
security  of  a  debt,  in  which  case  the  assignor  gener- 
ally covenants  to  pay  the  premiums,  so  as  to  keep 
the  security  up ;  and  failing  payment  by  the  assignor, 
the  assignee  is  generally  authorised  to  pay  them 
himself,  and  recover  the  amount  from  the  assignor. 
Notice  of  an  assignment  of  a  life  poHoy  should 
always  be  given  to  the  insurance  company,  so  as  to 
let  them  know  whom  they  are  to  pay. 

Maritime  Insurance  is  effected  either  on  a  voyage 
from  one  port  to  another,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  a  voyage  policy,  or  it  is  from  one  given 
day  to  another,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  time 
policy.  When  the  value  of  the  property  insured 
is  expressed  in  the  policy,  it  is  called  a  valued 
policy,  and  when  not  so  expressed  it  ia  an  open 
policy.  In  general,  wagering  or  gaming  policies  are 
void  by  statute,  and  ■Qie  insurer  must  have  some 
interest  in  the  ship,  such  as  the  profits  of  the 
voyage  or  the  freight.  The  insurance  of  seamen's 
wages,  however,  is  not  competent,  for  it  tends  to 
take  away  the  stimulus  of  exertion  from  the  crew. 
When  the  policy  states  a  fixed  sum  as  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  expressly  provides  that  the  policy 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  interest,  the 
insurance  is  an  insurance  '  interest  or  no  interest,' 
and  void  by  the  statute.  When  the  policy  is  a 
voyage  policy,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  by  the 
insurer  that  the  ship  is  seaworthy  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage,  but  there  is  no  such  warranty 
in  a  time  pohcy.  As  is  the  case  in  fire  and  life 
policies,  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  material 
circumstances  which  increase  the  risk  wiU  void  the 
policy.  But  everything  done  in  the  usual  course 
of  navigation  and  trade  is  presumed  to  have  been 
foreseen,  and  in  contemplation  of  both  parties.  The 
policy  is  understood  to  cover  the  risk,  not  only 
of  the  perils  of  the  sea,  properly  so  called,  but  of 
ignorance  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master  or 
mariners.  But  the  loss  caused  by  mere  tear  and 
wear  is  not  covered  by  the  policy ;  the  cause  of  the 
loss  must  be  something  fortuitous  or  accidental 
Every  policy  impliedly  assumes  that  the  vessel  will 
proceed  straightway  to  her  place  of  destination, 
without  imneoessary  delay.  But  sometimes,  from 
unforeseen  causes,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
master  to  deviate,  in  which  case,  and  in  which  only, 
the  policy  wiU  remain  good,  strict  proof,  however, 
being  always  given  of  this  imperious  necessity. 
When  the  ship  has  been  so  injured  or  deterior- 
ated  as  to  render  it  hopeless  to  restore  it,  and  the 
repairs  will  cost  more  than  the  ship  is  worth,  the 
assured  may  abandon  the  ship,  and  claim  for  a  total 
loss.    See  Avebagb. 

INTA'GIilO  (Ital.  'cutting  in'),  a  term  in  art, 
the  opposite  of  relief  (see  Alto-bilievo),  means  the 
representation  of  a  subject  by  hoUowihg  it  out  in 
a  gem,  or  other  substance;  so  that  an  mipression 
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taken  from  the  engraving  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  bas-relief. 

I'NTEGRAL  CALCTJLUS.    See  Calculus. 

INTEGRA'TION.     See  Calculus. 

I'NTELLECT,  the  name  for  the  thinking  portion 
of  our  mental  constitution.  Mind  contains  three 
elementary  constituents — Emotion  or  Feeling,  Voli- 
tion or  the  Will,  and  Intelligence  or  Thought. 
See  Emotion',  Wil£.  The  intellectual  powers  are 
explained  in  part  by  their  contrast  with  feehng  and 
•will.  When  we  enjoy  pleasure  or  suffer  pain,  we 
are  said  to  feel ;  when  we  act  to  procure  the  one  or 
avoid  the  other,  we  put  forth  voluntary  energy; 
when  we  remember,  compare,  reason,  our  intelligence 
is  exerted. 

The  powers  of  the  intellect  have  been  variously 
classified.  Among  the  commonly  recognised  desig- 
nations for  them,  we  may  mention  Memory,  Eeason, 
and  Imagination,  which  imply  three  very  distinct 
applications  of  our  mental  forces.  Reid  classified 
them  as  follows :  Perception  by  the  Senses,  Memory, 
Conception,  Abstraction,  Judgment,  Beasoning. 
Stewart  added  Consciousness,  to  denote  the  power 
of  recognising  our  mental  states,  as  Sensation  and 
Perception  make  us  cognizant  of  the  outer  world ; 
likewise  Attention  (a  purely  voluntary  function, 
although  exerted  in  the  domain  of  intelhgeuce), 
Imagination,  and  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

It  might  be  easily  shewn  that  in  such  a  classifica- 
tion as  the  above  there  is  no  fundamental  distinctness 
of  function,  although  there  may  be  some  differences 
in  the  direction  given  to  the  powers.  There  is  not 
a  faculty  of  Memory  which  is  all  memory,  and 
nothing  but  memory.  Reason  and  Imagination 
equally  involve  processes  of  recollection.  And  with 
regard  to  the  Association  of  Ideas,  it  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr  Samuel  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Human 
Mind)  that  if  this  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
explanation  of  the  intellect,  it  must  supersede  the 
other  faculties  entirely ;  in  short,  we  must  proceed 
either  by  faculties  (as  Memory,  Reason,  &c.)  or  by 
Association,  but  not  by  both. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  human  intellect,  we  must  make  a  deeper 
analysis  than  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  designa- 
tions. We  find  at  least  three  facts,  or  properties, 
which  appear  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  be  fundamental  and  distinct,  no  one  in  any  degree 
implying  the  rest,  whUe  taken  together  they  are 
considered  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  operations  of 
Intelligence,  strictly  so  called. 

1.  DisCEiMiNATlON',  or  the  consciousness  of  Differ- 
ence. When  we  are  affected  by  the  difference  of 
two  tastes  or  odours,  or  sounds  or  colours — this  is 
neither  mere  feeling  nor  volition,  but  an  intelligent 
act,  the  foundation  of  all  other  exercises  of  our 
intelligence.  We  must  recognise  the  impressions 
on  our  senses  as  differing,  before  we  can  be  said  to 
have  the  impression  of  anything ;  and  the  greater 
our  powers  of  discrimination  in  any  department,  as 
colour,  for  example,  the  more  inteRectual  are  we 
in  that  special  region.  We  could  have  no  memory 
if  we  did  not  first  recognise  distinctness  of  character 
in  the  objects  that  act  on  the  senses,  and  in  the 
feelings  that  we" experience.  In  some  of  the  senses, 
discrimination  ia  more  delicate  than  in  others ;  thus. 
Sight  and  Hearing  give  us  a  greater  variety  of 
impressions  than  Taste  or  Sinell,  and  are  therefore 
to  that  extent  more  intellectual  in  their  nature.  In 
the  course  of  our  education,  we  learn  to  discriminate 
many  things  that  we  confounded  at  first.  Every 
craft  involves  acquired  powers  of  discrimination  as 
well  as  habits  of  manipulation.  A  man  is  in  one 
respect  clever  or  stupid,  according  as  his  perceptions 
of  difference  in  a  given  walk  are  delicate  or  blunt. 
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2.  The  next  great  intellectual  property  is  Rbtbn- 
HVENESS,  or  the  property  whereby  impressions  once 
made  persist  after  the  fact,  and  can  be  afterwards 
recovered  without  the  original  cause,  and  by  mental 
forces  alone.  When  the  ear  is  struokby  a  sonorous 
wave,  we  have  a  sensation  of  sound,  and  the  mental 
excitement  does  not  die  away  because  the  sound 
ceases ;  there  is  a  certain  continuing  effect,  gener- 
ally, although  not  always,  much  feebler  than  the 
actual  sensation.  Nor  is  this  the  whole.  After  the 
sensation  has  completely  vanished,  and  been  overlaid 
by  many  other  states  of  mind,  it  is  possible  to  evoke 
the  idea  of  it  by  inward  or  mental  hnks,  shewing 
that  some  abiding  trace  had  been  left  in  the  mental 
system.  The  means  of  operating  this  revival  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  forces  of  Association.  See 
Association  oi'  Ideas. 

3.  The  last  great  fundamental  fact  of  intellect  is 
Agreement  or  Simllakity.  See  Association"  oe 
Ideas. 

It  ia  believed  that  these  three  properties,  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  two  powers  of  the  mind 
(Feeling  and  Volition  or  Will),  are  adequate  to 
explain  all  the  recognised  intellectual  faculties 
or  processes — Memory,  Reason,  Imagination,  &c. 
Memory  is  almost  a  pure  case  of  Retentiveness,  or 
Contiguity,  aided  occasionally  by  Similarity.  Per- 
ception by  the  senses  is  only  another  name  for 
Discrimination,  the  basis  of  all  characteristic  mental 
appreciation  of  matter  or  mind.  Judgment  is  either 
Discrimination  or  Similarity,  according  as  it  discovers 
difference  or  agreement  in  the  things  judged  of. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  departing  from  the  common 
classifications  of  the  intellect,  adopted  the  following 
division  into  six  faculties  or  powers.  1.  The  Pre- 
sentative  Faculty,  by  which  he  meant  the  power  of 
recognising  the  various  aspects  of  the  world  without 
and  the  mind  within,  called  in  the  one  case  External 
Perception ;  in  the  other,  Self-consciousness,  and 
sometimes  Reflection.  2.  The  Conservative  Faculty, 
or  Memory  proper,  meaning  the  power  of  storing  up 
impressions,  to  be  afterwards  reproduced  as  occasion 
requires.  3.  The  Reproductive  Faculty,  or  the  means 
of  calling  the  dormant  impressions  up  into  conscious- 
ness again.  These  means  are,  as  stated  above,  the 
Associating  principles.  4.  The  i?eprase»iaiiwc  Faculty, 
for  which  Imagination  is  another  name,  which  deter- 
mines the  greater  or  less  vividness  of  the  impressions 
or  ideas  thus  reproduced.  5.  The  £fc(.6ora<«ue  Faculty, 
or  the  power  of  Comparison,  by  which  Classification 
Generalisation,  Abstraction,  and  Reasoning  are  per- 
formed. This,  in  fact,  is  one  (not  the  only)  application 
of  the  general  power  of  Similarity.  Lastly,  6.  The 
Regulative  Faculty,  or  the  cognition  of  the  cL  priori 
or  supposed  instinctive  notions  of  the  intellect,  as 
Space,  Time,  Causation,  Necessary  Truths,  &c.  This 
corresponds  to  what  in  German  philosophy  is  called 
the  '  Reason,'  as  contrasted  with  '  Understanding,' 
which  deals  with  experienced  or  contingent  truth. 

On  examining  the  above  distribution,  it  will  appear 
that  while  the  first  faculty,  the  Presentative,  coin- 
cides with  the  primary  fact  of  Discrimination,  the 
three  subsequent,  Conservation,  Reproduction,  Re- 
presentation, are  merely  modes  or  distinct  aspects 
of  Retentiveness.  All  the  three  must  concur  in  every 
case  of  the  effective  retention  or  recollection  of  any- 
thing. The  last  power,  the  Regulative,  is  of  course 
disputed  by  the  opposite  school,  who  refuse  to  recog- 
nise a  primary  or  distinct  faculty  as  giving  birth  to 
the  ideas  in  question.    See  Consciousness,  Cause. 

INTE'MPEEANCE.    See  Intoxication. 

INTENDANT,  or  INTEND  ANT  MrLITAIEE, 

an  officer  in  the  French  army  charged  with  the 
organisation  and  direction  of  all  the  civil  services 
attending  a  force  in  the  field.    The  officers  acting 
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under  his  orders  are  those  in  charge  of  all  the  finance 
services,  the  provisions,  stores,  hospitals,  artillery 
train,  and  transport  departments,  besides  the  inter- 
preters, guides,  and  such  Hke  temporary  services. 
The  iniendant-en-chef  of  an  army  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Minister  of  War;  and,  short  of  superseding 
the  general's  orders,  can  exercise,  in  case  of  need,  a2 
the  functions  of  that  high  officer  of  state. ;  The 
intendanoe  is  divided  into  intendants,  ranking  with 
general  officers,  sub-intendants  Vfith  colonels,  and 
assistant-intendants  with  majors ;  besides  cadets, 
who  receive  no  pay,  and  constitute  a  probationary 
grade. 

During  the  Crimean  campaign,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  department  in  the  British  service  was  keenly 
felt,  when  the  independent  action  of  diiierent  sec- 
tions of  the  civil  administration — as  good  indivi- 
dually ais  the  French — often  left  the  army  in  the 
utmost  distress  for  supplies  which  were  really  close 
at  hand.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  separate  services 
tended,  with  other  reasons — among  which  was  the 
difficulty  of  disposing  of ,  such  a  functionary  during 
peace — to  defeat  any  definite  action  in  the  matter. 
The  Chief  of  the  Staff  holds  the  office  in  the  British 
army  which  has  most  analogy  to  that  of  Intendant ; 
but  the  functions  of  the  two  are  far  from  identical. 

IKTEECA'LAEY  (Lat.  intercalaris,  for  inser- 
tion), an  epithet  applied  to  those  months  or  days 
which  were  occasionally  inserted  in  the  calendar, 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  solar  year.  See 
Calendab. 

USTTERCE'SSIOK,  Docteine  or.  Scripture,  in 
many  places,  represents  Christ,  after  having  finished 
his  redemptive  work  on  earth,  and  ascended  into 
his  state  of  glory  and  exaltation,  as  ever  pleading 
with  God  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  has  redeemed 
by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  (Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb. 
vii.  25 ;  1  John,  ii.  1).  Theologians  say,  however, 
that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  God  needs  to  be 
interceded  with,  as  if  he  were  still  reluctant  to 
forgive  men,  or  that  Christ's  intercession  makes  him 
more  merciful  than  before.  •  They  tell  us,  that  since 
it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  from  a  multitude  of  special 
passages,  that  the  penal  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
Calvary  reconciled  God  to  man,  we  must  regard 
the  intercessory  work  of  Christ  rather  as.  serving 
to  illustrate  the  eternal  hohness  of  God  and  the 
changeless  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  as  intended  to 
keep  continually  in  view  the  sacrifice  of  atonement 
on  which  it  is  .founded.  The  doctrine  of  the 
intercession  of  Christ  is  held  both  by  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  latter,  in  addition, 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  saints,  who,  however,  do  not  directly 
intercede  for  men  with  God,  but  with  the  Saviour, 
the  sinless  One,  who  alone  has  the  ear  of  the  King 
of  the  universe. 

INTEECOLTJMNIA'TION,  in  Classic  Architec- 
ture, the  distance  between  the  columns  of  a  build- 
ing, measured  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The 
intercolumniation  varies  in  different  examples,  but 
the  most  favourite  distance  for  the  coluidns  to  be 
placed  apart  is  2^  diameters  of  the  column,  which 
by  Vitruvius  is  called  £!ustyle.  The  central '  inter- 
columniation of  a  colonnade  is  frequently  made 
wider  than  the  others  when  required  for  access 
to  a  gate  or  door.  In  Doric  architecture,  the 
intercolumniation  is  decided  by  the  spacing  of  the 
triglyphs,  the  columns  being  usually  placed  under 
the  centre  of  every  other  triglyph. 

INTERCO'MMUNING,  LErrsES  op,  was  an 
ancient  writ  issued  by  the  Scotch  Privy  Council, 
.  warning  persons  not  to  harbour  rebels. 


'  I'NTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure  or 
penalty  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  consisting 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  administration  of  certain 
sacraments,  of  the  celebration  of  public  worship, 
and  of  the  solemn  burial-service.  Interdicts  are  of 
three  kinds — local,  which  affect  a  particular  place, 
and  thus  comprehend  all,  without  distinction,  who 
reside  therein ;  personal,  which  only  affect  a  person 
or  persons,  and  which  reach  this  person  or  persons, 
and  these  alone,  no  matter  where  found ;  and  miiced, 
which  affect  both  a  place  and  its  inhabitants,  so 
that  the  latter  would  be  bound  by  the  interdict 
even  outside  of  its  purely  local  limits.  The  principle 
on  which  this  ecclesiastical  penalty  is  founded  may 
be  traced  in  the  early  discipline  of  public  penance, 
by  which  penitents  were  for  a  time  debarred  from 
the  sacraments,  and  from  the  privilege  of  presence 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  it  was  only 
in  the  medieval  period  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
elsewhere  explained  (see  Excommunication),  it 
came  into  use  as  an  ordinary  church  censiu-e  in  the 
then  frequent  conflicts  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power.  It  was  designed  to  awaken  the  national 
conscience  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  by  including 
all  alike  in  the  penalty  with  which  it  was  visitei 
The  most  remarkable  interdicts  are  those  laid  upon 
Scotland  in  1180  by  Alexander  III. ;  on  Poland  by 
Gregory  VII.,  on  occasion  of  thcmurder  of  Stanislaus 
at  3ie  altar;  by  Innocent  III.  on  France,  imder 
PhiHppe  Auguste,  in  1200 ;  and  on  England  under 
John  in  1209.  The  description  of  England  under 
the  last-named  interdict,  as  detailed  by  some  of 
the  contemporary  chroniclers,  presents  a  strangely 
striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  pubHc  mind, 
which  it  is  difficult  with  our  modern  ideas  fully  to 
realise  or  to  understand.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that,  during  the 
continuance  of  an  interdict,  the  people  were  entirely 
destitute  of  spiritual  assistance.  The  interdict 
mainly  regarded  the  solemnities  of  publib  worship ; 
it  was  permitted  to  administer  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, and  the  Eucharist  in  all  cases  of  urgency; 
to  confess  and  absolve  all  who  were  not  person- 
ally the  guilty  participators  in  the  crime  which 
the  interdict  was  meant  to  punish  ;  to  celebrate 
marriage,  but  without  the  solemnities ;  and  to 
confer  orders  in  cases  of  necessity.  And  under  the 
popes  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  III.  and  IV.,  and 
Boniface  III.,  stiU.  further  mitigations  of  its  rigour 
were  introduced,  one  of  which  was  the  removal  of 
the  interdict  and  restoration  of  public  worship 
on  certain  great  festivals,  especially  Christmas, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  Assumption,  and  All  Souls.  The 
council  of  Basel  enacted  very  stringent  rules  as 
to  the  use  of  this  penalty,  and  in  later  times  the 
general  interdict  has  been  entirely  disused,  although 
occasionally,  in  very  special  circumstances,  and  to 
mark  the  horror  of  the  church  for  some  enormous 
crime,  instances  are  stiU  recorded  in  which  a  par- 
ticular place  or  church  has  been  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  a  local  interdict. 

INTERDICT,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  an  order  issued 
by  the  Court  of  Session  to  stop  or  prohibit  a  person 
from  doing  an  Ulegal  or  wrongful  act.  It  is  obtained 
on  presenting  a  note  of  suspension  and  interdict  to 
the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills.  The  party  applying 
for  it  must  have  both  title  and  interest — that  is,  he 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  stranger.  The  principles 
on  which  it  is  granted  in  Scotland  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  in  which  the  parallel  Writ 
of  Injunction  (q.  v.)  is  granted  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  England. 

XNTERDI'CTION  is  a  process  peculiar  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  by  which  persons  of  imbecile  minds 
may  either  restrain  themselves,  if  conscious  of  their 
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weakness— then  called  voluntary  interdiction — or 
may  be  restrained  by  the  Court  of  Session  in  invi- 
turn,  then  called  judicial  interdiction.  The  effect 
of  both  is  to  appoint  trustees  or  iuterdiotors, 
whose  consent  is  necessary  to  all  deeds .  whereby 
the  imbecile's  heritable  estate  is  aUenated.  See 
Imbecilitz. 

INTERE'SSE  TE'RMINI,  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  EngKsh  law  to  denote  the  kind  of  interest 
which  a  lessee  takes  in  land  when  the  lease  is 
executed.  It  amounts  to  a  right  of  entry  on  the 
lands,  which  is  assignable. 

INTEREST,  the  payment  due  by  the  borrower 
of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  lender  for  its  use.  The 
interest  of  £100  for  one  year  is  called  the  rate  per 
cent. ;  the  money  lent,  the  principal ;  and  the  sum 
of  any  principal  and  its  interest,  the  amount.  The 
current  or  market  rate  of  interest  fluctuates 
widely,  by  reason,  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  of 
the  ^ent  of  the  supply  of  money,  but  of  the 
variable  rates  of  profit,  as  in  Holland,  where  it 
has  always  been  comparatively  low,  and  in  oiur  own 
time  in  Australia  and  California,  where'  mercantile 
profits  being  in  excess,  the  rate  of  interest  is  rela- 
tively high. 

A  strong  prejudice  against  exacting  interest  existed 
in  early  times,  arising  from  a  mistaken  view  of  som.e 
enactments  of  the  Mosaic  law;*  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  "VI.,  there  was  a  prohibitory  act 
passed  for  the  alleged  reason  that  '  the  charging 
of  interest  was  a  vice  most  odious  and  detestable, 
and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.'  Calvin,  the 
famous  reformer,  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose  the 
error  and  impolicy  of  this  view,  although  a  series 
of  enactments,  known  as  the  Usury  Laws,  to  some 
extent  perpetuated  it,  by  an  attempted  restriction 
of  the  maximum  rate  to  be  paid.  In  England,  this 
rate  was  fixed  by  act  21  James  I.  at  8  per  cent. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  reduced  to  6 
per  cent. ;  and  by  the  act  12  Anne,  c.  16,  to  5  per 
cent.,  at  which  rate  it  stood  till  1839,  when  the  law 
was  repealed.  In  Scotland,  any  charge  for  interest 
was  prohibited  before  the  Reformation.  In  1587, 
the  rate  was  fixed  by  law  at  10  per  cent. ;  in  1633, 
at  8  per  cent.;  in  1661,  at  6  per  cent.;  and  by 
the  act  of  Anne,  as  above  noted,  at  5  per  cent. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  the  operation  of  such 
laws  tended  only  to  raise  the  real  rate  of  interest, 
by  driving  men  in  distress  to  adopt  extravagant 
methods  of  raising  money — the  bonuses  thus  paid 
being  really  and  in  effect  an  addition  to  the  nominal 
interest. 

Interest  is  computed  on  either  of  two  principles  : 

1.  Simple  interest,  where,  should  the  interest  not 
be  paid  as  due,  no  interest  is  charged  upon  the 
arrears.  Althoxigh  this  mode  of  reckoning  has  little 
to  recommend  it  in  reason,  it  is  adopted  in  many 
transactions,  and  receives  the  sanction  of  the  law. 
The  computation  of  simple  interest  is  easy,  it  being 
only  necessary  to  calcidate  the  product  of  the  prin- 
cipal, the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  period  in  years  and 
fractions  of  a  year,  the  result,  divided  by  100,  giving 
the  sum  required.  Thus,  wanted  the  interest  of 
£356,  6s.  8d.  for  34  years  at  4  per  cent. 

356^  X  34  X  4  -J-  100  =  £49,  17s.  9d 

2.  Compound  interest  is  the  charge  made  where — 
the  interest  not  being  paid  when  due — it  is  added 
to  the  principal,  forming  the  amount  upon  which 
the  subsequent  year's  interest  is  computed.  The 
rules  for  most  readily  making  computations  by  com- 
pound interest  can  only  be  effectively  expressed 

*  See  Exodus,  xxii.  25 ;  Leviticus,  xxv.  39 ;  Deuter- 
onomy, xxiv.  19  :  the  apphcation  being  to  money  lent 
for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  not  advanced  to  the 
borrower  that  he  might  improve  it, 
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algebraically,  and,  using  the  symbols  in  article 
Discount,  we  annex  a  few  of  the  elementary 
formula. 

1.  Since  £1,  increased  by  its  interest  r,  at  the  end 
of  one  year  becomes  1  +  r,  this  amount  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  becomes  (I  -t-  rf,  and  generally 
at  the  end  of  the  re""  year  (1  +  r)".  Example  :  To 
find  the  amount  of  £1,  improved  at  5  per  cent,  for 
six  years,  r,  the  interest  for  £1,  is  '05,  and  n  =  6; 
therefore  (l-05)»  =  1-34,  or  £1,  6s.  d^d.  2.  Since 
£1  becomes  in  one  year  1  -|-  y,  it  is  found  by  ordi- 
nary proportion  that  the  fraction  of  £1  which  will 

amount  to  £1  in  a  year  is  (I  +  rp  {l  e.,  y+^) 

=  V ;  and  reasoning  as  above,  the  sum  which  will 
amount  to  £1  n  years  hence  is  (1  -I-  r)'"  =  vj'.  3. 
The  amount  of  £1  in  n  years  being  (1  +  r)",  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  excess  of  this  sum  over  the  orimnal 
£1  invested,  or  (1  -I-  r)"  -  1,  is  the  amount  of  an 
annual  increment  or  '  annuity '  of  £r  for  the  period, 
and  from  this,  by  proportion,  is  deduced  the  for- 
mula for  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  the 
same  time,  being 

-  a  +  r)'-  1. 
r 

4.    Reasoning  as   in  (3),  the  present  value  of  an 

annuity  certain  of  £1  for  n  years,  or  the  sum  which, 

improved  at  interest,  will  meet  the  annuity  is 


In L-1  =  L 

r  L         (H-  r)»J 


r  u         [l  +  r)"J  r 

Tables  for  the  four  classes  of  values  above  described, 
based  on  various  rates  of  interest,  are  given  in 
most  works  on  annuities.  Those  by  Mr  Ranee 
are  computed  for  each  quarter  per  cent,  from  i  to 
10  per  cent.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  two  results 
that  can  be  easily  deduced  from  a  table  of  the 
present  values  of  annuities  (4).  1.  The  annuity 
which  £1  will  purchase  for  any  number  of  years  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  corresponding  value  in  such 
a  table.  Example  :  A  person  borrows  £100,  to  be 
repaid  by  annuity  in  15  years,  with  interest  at  5 
per  cent. ;  required  the  annuity  ?  The  present  value 
of  an  annuity  of  £1  per  annum  for  that  period,  at 
the  rate  stated,  is  £10-38,  and  100  X  10-38"'  = 
9-6342  =  £9,  12s.  S^d.  2.  To  find  the  annuity 
which  in  a  given  period  wiU  amount  to  £1 — sub- 
tract from  the  annuity  that  £1  will  purchase, 
ascertained  as  above,  r,  the  interest  of  £1  for  a  year. 
Example :  The  annuity  which,  paid  for  15  years, 
■will  amount  to  £1,  taking  interest  at  5  per  cent,  is — 

Value  of  annuity  which  £1  -will  pur-  )  £.003040 
chase  as  last  found,      .        .        .   j 

Subtract  r,  at  5  per  cent.,    .         .         .     •050000 

Annuity  required,      .        .      £-046342 
Or  £4,  12s.  8id.  will  amount  in  15  years  to  £100. 

Intbbest,  in  Law. — In  England  and  Ireland, 
when  a  debt  has  been  for  some  time  due,  there 
is  no  obhgation  imposed  on  the  debtor  by  the 
common  law  to  pay  any  interest  whatever,  though 
the  sum  has  been  fixed  and  often  demanded.  The 
creditor  can  always  sue  for  his  debt,  which  is  his 
proper  remedy,  but  he  derives  no  benefit  from 
giving  time  to  his  debtor.  Therefore,  if  interest  is 
to  be  paid,  this  must  be,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
virtue  of  express  agreement.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  always  been  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Thus,  by  the  usage  of  merchants,  it  has  always 
been  usual,  when  an  action  has  been  brought  to 
recover  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  pro- 
missory-note, for  the  jury  to  add  interest  from  the 
time  it  was  due ;  but  even  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
course — it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  for  the  jury, 
and  -was  generally  withheld  when  there  was  delay 
in  bringing  the  action.    Another  exception  existed 
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in  the  case  of  money  due  upon  an  award  by  an 
arbitrator,  in  whicli  case  interest  is  due  from  the 
day  when  the  award  was  made.  A  third  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  a  bond  for  money,  in  which  case 
interest  was  added  from  the  day  it  ought  to  have 
been  paid.  And  lastly,  if  a  surety  had  to  pay 
money  for  his  principal,  he  could  recover  it  back 
with  interest.  In  all  other  oases,  if  there  was 
no  express  agreement  about  interest,  none  could 
be  claimed.  If,  however,  there  was  a  course  of 
dealing  between  the  parties,  or  a  usage  affecting  a 
particular  trade  to  give  interest,  then,  without 
express  agreement,  this  was  understood.  A  recent 
statute  somewhat  amended  the  above  defect  of  the 
common  law,  for  by  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  u.  42,  s.  28, 
a  jury  may  now  add  interest  at  the  ordinary  rate  on 
all  debts  or  sums  certain,  which  are  made  payable 
under  some  written  instrument  at  a  certain  time; 
and  even  if  not  due  under  a  written  instrument, 
then  if  a  written  demand  has  been  made,  expressly 
giving  notice  that  interest  wiU  be  charged  from  and 
after  the  date  of  the  demand,  if  not  paid  then, 
interest  will  also  be  due.  But  even  in  these  last 
oases,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  jury  to  give  the 
interest,  and  therefore  it  is  not  claimable  as  a 
matter  of  course.  As  regards  compound  interest, 
it  is  &  fortiori  not  claimable  in  any  case,  except 
where  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for,  or  where 
there  is  in  some  particular  trade  a  definite  custom 
to  pay  interest,  and  such  custom  must  always  be 
proved. 

It  ought  also  to  be  added,  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  charging 
trustees  who  have  misapplied  funds  with  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  amount,  and  also  compound 
interest;  but  in  Simple  oases  of  retaining  moneys 
in  hand  vrithont  investing  them,  they  have  been 
charged  4  per  cent.  Formerly,  it  was  prohibited  by 
statute  in  England  to  lend  money  on  the  security 
of  real  estate  at  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent. ; 
but  these  statutes  have  been  abolished,  and  now 
any  person  may  borrow  or  lend  at  whatever  rate 
of  interest  he  can  agree  with  the  other  party. 
Pawnbrokers  are  allowed  to  charge  interest  not 
exceeding  a  fixed  sum.    See  Pawttbkokees. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  has  always  been  much  more 
liberal  in  allowing  interest  to  be  claimed  on  out- 
standing debts,  for  there  the  converse  principle  was 
acted  on,  that  on  nearly  all  debts  whatever,  interest 
was  claimable  either  by  statute  or  by  common  law. 
Thus,  interest  is  due  on  biUs  of  exchange,  on  the 
amount  contained  in  a  horning  or  charge  to  pay,  on 
sums  paid  by  cautioners,  on  the  price  of  lands  sold, 
on  money  advanced  at  request,  on  the  price  of 
goods  sold,  if  the  usual  time  of  credit  has  expired, 
and  generally  on  aU  debts  which  there  has  been 
delay  iu  paying. 

INTEEFE'RENOE,  a  term  employed  to  express 
the  effect  which  rays  of  Kght,  after  being  bent  or 
diffracted,  produce  on  each  other.  If  the  rays  meet 
after  diffraction,  their  light,  when  allowed  to  fall  on 
a  surface,  wiU  be  divided  into  bars  or  stripes,  alter- 
nately light  and  dark,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article 
DiFFKACTiON  (q.  v.).  Thjs  phenomenon  has  been 
made  the  touchstone  of  the  two  rival  theories  of 
light,  the  undulatory  and  the  emission.  According 
to  the  former,  it  is  thus  explained  :  if  two  luminous 
waves  simultaneously  impel  a  molecule  of  ether,  its 
motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  original  impulses ; 
and  if  the  two  motions  (as  in  the  case  of  diffraction) 
be  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  will 
be  nearly  their  sum;  if  opposite,  their  difference. 
Thus,  when  a  particle  has  begun  to  undulate  from 
the  action  of  a  luminous  wave,  and  if,  while  in 
motion,  another  wave  impinge  upon  it,  the  result 
will  be  increase  of  light,  if  the  motion  of  the  second 


wave  conspire  with  that  of  the  first ;  but  a  decrease, 
if  they  oppose  each  other;  and  total  darkness,  if, 
while  opposing,  they  are  equal  in  velocity.  Let  d 
be  the  distance  corresponding  to  a  complete  period 
bf  vibration ;  then,  if  the  second  wave  impinge  upon 
the  molecule  after  it  has  accomplished  one  or  more 
whole  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  distances  d, 
2d,  3d,  &o.,  and  has  retufeed  to  its  original  position, 
the  tw^  waves  will  evidently  conspire  together,  and 
produce  more  violent  motion ;  but  if  it  impinge  on 
the  molecule,  when  the  latter  has  only  accomplished 
half  a  vibration,  Corresponding  to  distances  {d,  ^,  %d, 
(Sec,  then  the  wave  will  oppose  the  particle's  return 
to  its  original  position ;  thus  producing  diminution 
of  motion,  or,  if  equal,  rest.  In  the  former  case,  the 
intensity  of  light  is  increased ;  in  the  latter,  dimin- 
ished ;  and  if  the  undulations  are  of  equal  velocity, 
the  light  is  doubled  in  the  first  case,  and  destroyed 
in  the  second.  The  emission  theory  totally  fails  to 
explain  interference.  In  light  of  different  colours, 
the  value  of  d  differs  for  each  colour,  being  least  for 
violet,  and  greatest  for  red  light.  The  principle  of 
interference  accounts  in  the  most  satisfactory  way 
for  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  the  fringes  that 
accompany  shadows,  &c. ;  and  its  explanation  forms 
the  most  decisive  reason  yet  .tnown  for  adopting 
the  undulatory  in  preference  to  the  emission  theory 
of  light.    See  Light. 

INTEEJE'CTIONS  are  exclamations  expressive 
not  so  much  of  a  thought  as  of  an  emotion — as, 
ah !  alas !  hurrah !  pooh !  They  are,  therefore,  hardly 
parts  of  speech,  and  never  form  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. They  are,  in  fact,  more  aiin  to  the  sounds 
emitted  by  the  lower  animals,  than  to  articulate 
language. 

I'NTERIM,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
the  name  given  to  certain  edicts  of  the  German 
emperor  for  the  regulation  of  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters  'in  the  meantime'  (Lat.  interi'm),  tUl 
they  could  be  decided  by  a  general  council.  The 
first  is  the  Ratishon  Interim,  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  a  commission  appointed  during  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg)  iu  1541,  of  which 
Bck,  Mug,  and  Gropper  were  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Melancthon,  Buoer,  and  Pistorius  the  Protes- 
tant members.  On  the  greater  number  of  doctrinal 
points,  the  commission  found  it  possible  to  agree  on 
terms  which  might  be  deemed  consistent  with  the 
views  of  both  parties;  but  as  to  the  sacraments 
and  the  power  of  the  church,  the  differences  were 
irreconcilable.  By  the  Protestants  in  general,  the 
whole  movement  was  looked  on  as  a  scheme  to 
entrap  them  into  a  formal  return  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  At  the  next  diet,  at  Augsburg  in  1548,  a 
new  interim  was  by  the  emperor's  command  pre- 
pared by  Pflug,  Holding  (Sidonius),  and  Agricola. 
It  is  called  the  Augsburg  Interim.  In  it  the  use  of  the 
cup  by  the  laity,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  some 
other  minor  things,  were  conceded  to  the  Protestants ; 
but  it  met  with  very  general  opposition,  particu- 
larly in'  the  north  of  Germany,  and  was  revoked 
in  1552.  By  the  exertions  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  a  third  interim,  the  Leipsic  Interim, 
was  adopted  at  the  diet  of  Leipsic  on  22d  December 
1548,  which  guarded  the  Protestant  creed,  but 
admitted  great  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monial, and  recognised  the  power  of  popes  and 
bishops,  when  not  abused. .  But  the  offence  given  to 
the  more  zealous  Protestants  by  this  interim,  which 
Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  and  Major  supported,  led 
to  division  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

INTERLA'KESr  ('between  the  lakes'),  a  village 
of  Switzerland,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the .  right 
bank  of  the  Aare,  in  a  plain  between  Lakes  Thun 
and  Brienz.    Along  the  Walnut  Avenue  or  Highway, 
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between  the  lakea,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  \  that  the  country  affords.  Ten  ™J-fL,  ^"Jl^^^^f^  " 
line  of  hotels  or  peiiMmis.  Within  a  few  miles  of  I  the  Staubbach  (the  'sky-born  '^ferfaE  )  mth  its 
the  village  are  many  of  the  most  wonderful  sights  I  perpetual  iris ;  a  few  milea  further  soutn,  ana  in 


View  of  Interlaken  and  Unterseen. 


full  view  from  the  village,  are  the  magnificent  Jung 
frau  and  several  other  remarkable  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  visitors  are  the  chief  source  gf 
income  to  the  inhabitants,  who  number  from  1000 
to  2000. 

INTBELINEA'TIONS  in  a  deed  are  additions 
or  corrections  written  either  on  the  margin  or 
between  the  Hnes.  In  England,  interlineations  m  a 
deed  are  not  fatal,  provided  only  it  is  proved  that 
they  were  made  before  executing  the  deed.  It  is 
usual  to  put  the  parties'  initials  opposite  the  place 
where  the  interlineations  occur,  in  proof  of  this,  or 
at  least  by  way  of  memorandum.  In  affidavits  and 
other  documents,  the  iuitials  should  also  be  put  at 
the  places  interhned.  In  Scotland,  if  the  interli- 
neation is  at  all  material,  it  ought  to  be  signed  by 
the  parties,  and  the  fact  mentioned  m  the  testmg 
clause,  otherwise  it  wiU  be  presumed  that  the  mter- 
Imeations  were  made  after  the  execution,  and  wiU 
vitiate  the  deed. 

INTEBLO'CUTOR,  in  Scotch  Law,  means  a 
finding  or  judgment  of  a  judge  or  court  in  a  cause. 
In  England,  the  word  is  not  used. 

INTERLO'CTJTOBY  JUDGMENT,  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  means  a  judgment 
which  is  not  final,  but  which  is  merely  a  step  m  the 
suit  or  action.  So  as  to  interlocutory  decrees  or 
orders. 

I'NTERLTJDB,  in  Music,  is  a  short  melodious 
phrase  played  by  the  organist  (generaUy  extempore) 
between  the  verses  of  a  psalm-tune.  In  the  trerman 
Protestant  Church,  the  interlude  (or  zwiscUnsptd) 
is  generally  played  between  each  bne  of  the  verse, 
to  give  the  congregation  time  to  breathe.  To 
accompany  the  clwrale  of  the  Lutheran  Church  with 
scientific  and  appropriate  interludes,  is  reckoned  m 
Germany  the  chief  test  of  a  good  organist. 

INTERMA'RRIAGB.      The   intermarriage    or 
intercourse  of  near  relatives  has  been  universaUy 
believed  to  entail  degeneration  upon  the  offsprmg, 
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and  the  act  has  been  condemned  and  prohibited. 
The  physical  deformity  and  mental  debasement  of 
the   Cagots   of   the   Pyrenees,   of  the   Marrons   of 
Auvergne,   of  the   Sarrasins   of   Dauphing,   of  the 
Cretins  of  the  Alps,  and  the  gradual  deterioration 
of   the    slave   population    of  America,   have   been 
attributed  to   the   consanguineous   alliances   which 
are  unavoidable  among  these  unfortunate  peoples. 
More  recently,  the    same    opinion   has   been   sup- 
ported by  the  history  of  ■  deaf -mutism  and  of  idiocy. 
Of  235  deaf  and  dumb  children  whose  parentage 
could  be  traced,  70,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.,  were  the 
offspring   of    the   intermarriage   of   blood-relations. 
But  in   opposition  to,  and  apparently  destructive 
of  such  an  hypothesis,  may  be  adduced  the  unim- 
paired condition   and   symmetry   of  the   Jews,   of 
the  small  Mohammedan  communities  in  India,  of 
the  isolated  tribes  in  North  America,  among^  whom 
the  repeated  intermarriage  of  near  relatives  is  com- 
pulsory.     Moreover,  this  opinion  does  not  hold  in- 
the  analogous  cases  among  the  inferior  animals,  as 
the  Arabs  can  trace  the  pedigree  of  their  most  valu- 
able horses  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  whilst  they 
avoid  all  crossing ;  the  stud-books  in  this  country 
record  the  ascendants  of  racers  for  200  years,  and 
shew  the  perpetuation  of  the  qualities  of  strength, 
and  weight,  and  fleetness  by  propagation  mthin  the 
'endowed  family,  both  Eclipse  and  Childers  being 
descended  from  a  horse  the  offspring  of  a  parent 
and  foal ;  and  the  descendants,  again,  of  these  horses, 
which  still  maintain  the  highest  estimation,  afford 
many  instances  of  very  close  breeding ;  and  lastly, 
the  Durham  ox  and  the  Ditohely  sheep  were  the 
result   and  >triumph   of  breeding  in   and  in.     The 
present  state  of  the  controversy,  as   it  has   been 
recently  conducted  in  France,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  proposition,  that  consanguineous  alliances  are 
not   necessarily  hurtful  to  the   offspring,'  provided 
the  parents  be  healthy  and  robust ;  but  the  obser- 
vations  of   Devay   and  Bemiss   in  America  shew 
that  such  generjdisations  should  be  received  with 
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caution.  ■  It  should  be  added,  that  even  were  it 
established  'that  mental  disease  generally  followed 
such  unions,  the  transmission  might  depend  rather 
upon  the  increased  certainty  of  reproducing  here- 
ditary tendencies, ,  than  upon  the  violation  of  any 
physiological  law.— Steinau,  Essay  on  Hereditary 
Diseases  and  Intermarriage;  Devay,  Du  Danger 
des  Mariages  Gonsanguins  (1862) ;  Boudin,  Dangers 
des  Unions  Gonsanguins,  &c. ;  Annales  d'Hygiine 
JPulUque,  Juillet  (1862). 

INTERME'DIATE  HARMONIES,  in  Music, 
are  the  harmonies  introduced  between  ejctreme  non- 
related  keys,  while  modulating  from  the  one  key  to 
the  other,  which  harmonies  prepare  the  ear  to  receive 
the  new  key. 

INTERME'ZZO,  a  short  dramatic  comic  scene, 
with  singing,  peculiar  to  the  Italian  stage,  and 
introduced  between  the  acts  of  an  opera  or  play. 

INTERMI'TTENT  EEVEE.    See  Agots. 

INTERN  A'TIONAL  LAW  is  divided  into  pubho 
international  law  and  private  international  law. 
1.  Public  International  Law,  or  the  law  of  nations, 
consists  of  those  rules  ■Hjtiich  independent  nations 
agree  among  themselves  to  be  just  and  fair  in  regu- 
lating their  dealings  with  each  other  in  times  of  war 
and  peace.  The  mode  in  which  they  arrive  at  this 
common  understanding  of  what  is  just  and  fair,  is 
by  comparing  the  opinions  of  text-writers  who 
profess  to  set  forth  and  collect  the  general  opinion 
■of  civilised  nations,  for  all  these  writers  appeal 
ultimately  to  the  principles  of  natural  reason  and 
■common  sense,  as  the  test  of  what  iney  profess 
to  be  the  proper  rule.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce  also  define  and  modify  the  existing 
international  law  as  between  the  contracting  parties. 
The  decisions  of  prize-courts,  which  profess  to  pro- 
ceed on  principles  of  natural  justice,  of  universal 
■apphcation,  are  also  declarations  of  this  international 
law.  The  leading  .doctrines  thus  adopted  are  as 
follows :  A  sovereign  state  is  one  which  governs  itself 
independently  of  foreign  powers.  In  the  event  of 
SI,  civil  war  in  one  nation,  other  nations  may  remain 
indifferent  spectators,  and  treat  the  ancient  govern- 
ment as  sovereign,  and  the  government  de  facto  as 
entitled  to  the  lights  of  war  against  its  enemy.  If 
the  foreign  state  profess  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to 
allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  the 
free  exercise  of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to 
public  enemies  against  each  other,  such  as  the 
right  of  blockade,  and  of  capturing  contraband  and 
enemy's  property.  Where  a  colony  or  province 
asserts  its  independence,  and  has  shewn  its  ability 
to  maintain  this  independence,  the  recognition  of  its 
■sovereignty  by  other  foreign  states  is  a  question  of 
poHcy  and  prudence  only;  but  untU  acknowledged, 
■courts  of  justice  and  private  individuals  are  bound 
to  consider  the  ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining 
unaltered.  When  a  change  occurs  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  or  in  the  internal  constitution  of  a 
state,  aU  treaties  made  by  such  state  which  were 
not  personal  to  the  former  sovereign,  continue  to 
"be  binding  on  the  succeeding  sovereign. 

■AU  sovereign  states  are,  in  the  eye  of  inter- 
national law,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Each  state  has 
the  right  to  require  the  military  service  of  its  own 
people  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  to  develop 
all  its  resources  in  the  manner  it  thiaks  fit,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  same  equal  rights 
of  other  nations.  When,  however,  one  state  Unduly 
aggrandises  itself,  and  augments  its  military  and 
naval  forces  beyond  what  all  the  other  states  con- 
aider  proportioned  to  its  position,  then  those  other 
states  have  some  ground  to  interfere.  This,  how- 
ever, is  considered  a  delicate  business,  and  not  to 
be  attempted  rashly;  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 
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what  is  a  just  ground  of  interference.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  colonies  and  dependencies  has  never  been 
considered  a  just  motive  for  such  interference. 
According  to  Wheaton  (International  Law,  88,  6th 
ed.),  interferences  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
have  been  generally  confined  to  prevent  a  sovereign, 
already  powerful,  from  iftoorporating  conquered 
provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  a  dicta- 
torial influence  over  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
other  independent  states.  The  aversion  to  inter- 
ference has  no  doubt,  in  modern  times,  become 
stronger  and  stronger ;  and  it  may  be  taken  to  be 
now  almost  an  axiom,  that  no  foreign  state  has  any 
just  ground  of  interfering  in  what  is  merely  an 
internal  revolution  of  a  state,  or  a  mode  of  readjust- 
ing its  own  constitution ;  in  short,  each  state  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  manage  its  own  internal  affau:s, 
and  to  choose  whatever  form  of  government  best 
suits  the  people,  for  the  exercise  oi  this  right  can, 
in  general,  nowise  affect  other  states. 

Each  state  has  the  natural  right  to  make  its  own 
laws  regulating  the  property  and  status  of  all  the 
subjects  within  its  territory.  On  the  high  seas,  both 
the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which 
they  belong.  OSfences  there  committed  against  its 
own  municipal  laws  give  to  the  state  to  which  the 
vessels  belong  jurisdiction;  but  no  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  belongs  to  a  nation  in  time  of  peace, 
though  piracy  and  other  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations,  being  crimes  not  against  any  particular 
nation,  but  against  all  mankind,  maybe  punished  by 
any  state  in  which  the  offenders  can  be  found.  The 
traffic  in  slaves  is,  however,  not  classed  with  piracy 
by  the  law  of  nations,  though  nations  may  declare 
it  to  be  so  as  regards  their  own  subjects ;  and  they 
may  also  enter  into  a  compact  as  to  that  matter,  as 
has  been  done  by  Great  Britain  with  other  nations. 
With  regard  to  crimes  and  their  punishment,  though 
each  state  wiU  punish  all  crimes' by  whomsoever 
committed,  if  committed  within  its  own  territory, 
and  also  all  crimes  committed  in  its  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  a  foreign 
port.;  likewise  all  crimes,  wherever  committed,  by 
one  of  its  own  subjects,  yet  it  cannot  arrest  one 
of  its  own  citizens  if  he  is  within  the  territory  of 
another  state ;  to  do  so  would  be  an  invasion  of  the 
municipal  law  of  that  state ;  hence  it  can  only  arrest 
its  criminals  in  foreign  states  by  the  leave  of  such 
state,  and  such  state  is  not  bound  to  accede  to  such 
a  request.  Hence  arises  the  expediency  of  two 
states  entering  into  an  extradition  treaty,  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  give  "up  to  each  other 
criminals  who  have  committed  certain  specified 
offences. 

There  are  certain  usages  or  ceremonials  of  respect 
shewn  by  one  nation  to  another  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  these  are  founded  on  the  theory  of  the 
equality  of  sovereign  states.  As  regards  the  right 
of  precedence  among  kings,  emperors,  and  princes, 
there  is  nothing  settled  and  binding,  except,  per- 
haps, that  Catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency 
to  the  pope.  But  as  regards  minor  matters,  it  is 
the  settled  courtesy  for  one  nation  to  salute  by 
striking  the  flag  or  the  sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain 
number  of  guns  on  approaching  a  fleet  or  a  ship  of 
war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port  or  harbour.  Some- 
times these  ceremonials  are  regulated  by  -express 
treaty,  as,  for  example,  as  regards  the  maritime 
honours  exacted  by  Denmark  from  vessels  passing 
the  Sound  and  Belts  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

The  rights  of  states  in  time  of  peace  consist  of 
the  rights  of  legation  and  of  negotiation.     Eveiy  f 
independent  state  has  a  right,  in  point  of  courtesy  and  I 
usage,  to  send  public  ministers  or  representatives 
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to,  and  receive  ministers  from,  any  other  sovereign 
state  with,  which  it  desires  to  maintain  relations 
of  peace  and  amity.     See  Ambassadoe,;  Envoy; 

ChAEOES  D'AFFAIRES ;    CoNSTIX. 

When  war  is  commenced  between  two  countries, 
there  are  certain  rights  acknowledged  to  exist 
towards  each  other.  Before  war  is  proclaimed, 
intermediate  methods  are  sometimes  adopted,  with 
a  view  to  avoid  that  last  necessity ;  these  are 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  ships  or  property  of 
the  offending  state  foimd  in  the  territory  of  the 
offended  state ;  also  taking  forcible  possession  of  the 
thing  in  controversy,  also  retaliating  and  making 
reprisals:  When  war  is  once  declared,  the  first  step 
is  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  the  enemjr's  property 
within  the  territory.  It  becomes  unlawful  for  the 
subjects  of  each  belligerent  state  to  trade  with  the 
subjects  of  the  other  beDigerent.  The  test  of  whether 
a  person  is  a  subject  of  either  state  is  generally 
his  domicile ;  so  the  character  of  ships  depends  on 
the  national  character  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained 
by  his  domicile.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  one 
belligerent  state  against  the  other,  some  writers 
have  laid  it  down,  that  everything  is  fair  against  an 
enemy,  and  that  no  means  of  punishment  are  too 
severe ;  but  this  rigid  rule  has  been  qualified  by  the 
more  humane  practice  of  modern  times.  Instead  of 
putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death,  the  practice  is  to 
exchange  or  discharge  them  on  conditions.  Instead 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
perty, temples,  public  edifices,  monuments  of  art 
and  science,  are  spared.  The  laws  of  war  are  more 
unsparing  at  sea  than  on  land ;  the  practice  prevails 
of  commissioning  privateers  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  enemy,  the  captor  beiug  in  general 
entitled  to  the  property.  When  property  taken  is 
recaptured,  states  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  property  recaptured.  The  vahdity  of  a  cap- 
ture at  sea  must  be  determined  in  a  prize  court  of  the 
captor's  country  or  of  an  ally,  and  the  prize  court 
professes  to  act  on  universal  principles  appHcable  to 
aH  countries. 

As  regards  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  the  leading 
doctrines  are  stated  imder  the  heads  CoKTRiBAND ; 
Blockade  ;  Foekign  Enustment  Act. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  the  ambassadors 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Kussia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  a  joint  declaration, 
modifying  the  state  of  the  laws  of  war  as  follows  : 
1.  To  abolish  privateering ;  2.  To  adopt  the  maxim, 
'  free  ships  free  goods  — i.  e.,  an  enemy's  goods 
shall  not  be  taken  in  a  neutral  ship  unless  they 
are  contraband  of  war ;  3.  To  allow  a  neutral's 
goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  to  be  free  except  as  to 
contraband  J  4.  To  aboHsh  blockades  unless  they 
are  real,,  and  kept  up  by  an  efiective  force.  These 
declarations  were  not  acceded  to  by  America,  because 
it  objected  to  the  aboKtion  of  privateering,  so  that 
though,  in  the  event  of  war  between  the  countries 
which  agreed  in  the  declaration,  the  above  modifica- 
tions will  probably  be  adopted,  this  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  event  of  America  being  at  war  with  one 
or  othfir  of  these  parties.  See  Wheaton's  Inter- 
national Law ;  Mackenzie's  Studies  in  Roman  Law; 
Macqueeifig  Chief  Points  in  the  Laws  of  War. 

2.  Private  International  Law  is  that  collection  of 
laws  that  regulates  the  mode  in  which  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  administer  the  remedies'  and  give 
effect  to  the  rights  of  parties  where  such  rights 
were  acquired  partly  or  wholly  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  where  different  remedies  must  otherwise  have 
necessarily  apphed.  In  such  cases,  the  court  which 
administers  the  remedy,  acting  on  what  is  called  the 
courtesy  of  nations,  or  comitas  gentium,  endeavours 
to  put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  as  if  they 
were  stiU  bound  by  the  foreign  laws,  and  gives 
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effect  to  those  laws  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  the  native  laws  in  essential  principles.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  which  underlies  this  branch  of 
law  is,  that  each  subject  of  a  foreign  independent 
state  is  entitled  to  have  the  protection  of  his  own 
laws,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  equal  inde- 
pendence of  the  state  whose  courts  administer  the 
remedy,  and  hence,  though  a  court  can  in  general 
only  administer  the  laws  of  its  own  state,  it  may, 
pro  hoc  vice,  iucorporate  part  of  the  foreign  laws  as 
part  of  its  own  remedies.  Accordingly,  in  carrying 
out  this  doctrine,  certain  fair  and  equitable  rules 
are  adopted  in  deahng  with  foreigners  in  certain 
situations,  the  chief  of  which  arise  out  of  the  heads 
of  marriage,  death,  intestacy,  and  remedies  generally. 

This  branch  of  the  law  has  been  long  cultivated 
by  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  where  many 
learned  jurists  have  discussed  its  principles.  But 
probably  owing  to  the  insular  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  little  attention  was  given  to  it  there ;  and 
indeed  no  work  even  incidentally  treated  of  the 
subject  until  Mr  Justice  Story,  an  American  judge, 
in  1834,  first  produced  his  celebrated  treatise  on 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,  and  gave  to  British  lawyers 
a  methodical  view  of  the  results  at  which  foreign 
jurists  had  arrived.  In  the  United  States,  where 
each  independent  state  had  its  own  municipal  laws, 
which  often  differed  materially  from  those  of  the 
other  federal  states,  it  was  natural  and  inevitable 
that  some  system  should  be  adopted  as  to  the  way 
each  state  should  deal  with  the  rights  of  persons 
coming  from  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  hence 
America  preceded  England  in  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  the  law.  Story's  work  is  stUl  the 
standard  authority  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
the  laws  of  Sc6tland  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  each  country  has 
its  own  courts  exercising  independent  jurisdiction, 
it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  questions  of  conflict 
under  these  two  codes  of  law  should  often  arise. 
Not  only  do  the  courts  of  Scotland  and  England 
treat  the  laws  of  the  other  country  as  foreign  laws, 
and  deal  with  each  other  in  much  the  same  way  as 
they  would  deal  with  France  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  but  the  laws  in  other  respects  are  mate- 
rially different,  and  give  rise  to  conflicts.  On  this 
particular  branch  of  the  law  affecting  England  and 
Scotland,  Mr  Paterson's  Compendium  ofMnglish  and 
Scotch  Law  contains  a  summary  of  aU  the  material 
differences  existing  between  the  laws  of  these  two 
countries,  that  are  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance to  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  regards  marriage,  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
comitas  gentium  is,  that  it  is  immaterial  in  what 
part  of  the  world  a  man  is  married  provided 
he  is  married,  and  when  once  married  according 
to  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  then  is,  such 
marriage  wiU  be  held  a  valid  marriage  all  the 
world  over,  and  wherever  he  goes.  This  doctrine, 
however,  is  qualified  in  this  way,  that  the  lex 
loci  contractus — i.  e.,  the  law  of  the  jjlace  where 
the  marriage  was  contracted^— shall  regulate  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  only  so  far  as  any  cere- 
mony is  essential  to  the  institution  of  marriage; 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate  who  the  parties 
are  who  may  validly  marry,  nor  to  vary  any 
essential  part  of  the  contract.  The  reason  of 
the  latter  qualification  is,  that  there  may  be  rules 
of  policy  in  one  country  which  may  prohibit 
marriages  between  certain  persons,  or  may  prohibit 
certain  consequences,  and  therefore  the  evasion  of 
the  native  law  by  persons  going  abroad  for  such  a 
purpose  is  not_  to  be  tolerated.  Tor  example,  in 
Scotland,  marriage  is  treated  as  a  mere  contract, 
which  requires  no  particular  ceremony  beyond  mere 
mutual  consent ;  while  in  England  some  ceremony 
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is  absolutely  esaeutial — viz.,  the  ceremony  of  the 
mairiage  being  celebrated  in  a  parish  church  by  a 
priest,  or  in  a  'superintendeKt-l:egiBtrar's  office,  if 
there  is  no  priest.  Accordingly,  any  two  English 
persons  may  go  to  Scotland,  and  be  Hiarried  mere 
by  exchanging  a  mutual  declaration  of  marriage, 
and  they  may  immediately  return  to  England,  and 
■will  be  there  and  everywhere  else  held  to  be 
married  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  if  two  Scotch 
persons  go  to  England,  they  cannot  be  mairried 
by  exchanging  mere  verbal  declarations  ;  they 
must  be  married,  according  to  the  Engli^  law;, 
either  by  a  priest  in  a  church,  or  without  one  in 
a  superintendent-registrar's  office;  and  if  so,  they 
will  Be  lield  to  be  maxried  SH  the  world  over. 
Again,  the  law  of  England  declares  that  no  marriage 
shall  be  valid  within  certain  prohibited  degrees, 
and  amongst  others  no  man  is  there  allowed  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  Hence,  if  a  man 
and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  go  from  England  to 
Denmark,  where  the  law  allows  Such  persons  to 
marry,  and  they  there  are  married  according  to  the 
form  there  prevailing,  and  then  return  to  m^and, 
where  their  domicile  is,  they  will  not  be  treated 
as  mairried  persons,  because  they' -went  to  evade 
their  own  law  in  a  matter  which  is  considered  of 
vital  importance.  It  would,  however,  be  different 
if  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  who  were 
Banes,  and  domiciled  in  Denmark  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  came  afterwards  to  this  country; 
they  would  in  that  case  be  treated  as  properly 
married,  for  their  domicile  was  then  Danish,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  follow  their  own  law. 

Another  important  head  of  international  law  is  as 
to  the  law  which  TBgnlates  the  sacoession  to  the 
property  'of  a  person  deceased  'On  this  subject,  the 
rule  is,  iJiat  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  a 
man  was  domiciled  at  the  time  di  his  death  which 
regulates'the  succession  to  his  personal  property,  even 
though  such  property  is  scattered  over  all  parts  of 
the  world;  hence,  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
where  the  deceased  person  had  his  domicile.  See 
DomorLE.  The  above  rule  as  tothe  domicile  of 
a  deceased  person  governing  the  succession  applies 
only  to  his  persond  property;  as  to  his  lauded  or 
real  property',  the  succession  to  it  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  tlte  country  where  such  land  is  situated. 
Hence,  if  am  Englishman  dies  domicfled  in  England, 
leBving  a  Scotch  estate,  such  estate  wiU  descend 
acCoramg  to  the  Scotch,  and  not  the  EngMah  law, 
and  it  is  well  known  the  rules  of  succession  differ 
ma/fcerially  in  the  two  countries.  See  Paterson's 
'Gc^npendium  of  English  and  Scotch  Law.  Where 
the  person  does  not  die  intestate,  but  leaves  a 
win,  then  it  is  merely  statute,  almost  immaterial 
whether  im  will  was  made  according  to  English  or 
Scotch  law- 

Another  "raipartairfi  head,  of  private  intemaftional 
law  is  as  ijo  the  court  in  which  a  remedy  can  be 
obtained  I  nn  ordinary  .ooMtraots.  The  rule  is,  that 
wherever  a  oontract  was  made,  the  contract  must 
be  valid  aiscor&ig  ito  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
was  made,  but  "the  lemedy  may  be  had  anywhere 
else  wherever  the  (defendant  can  be  iound.  Thus, 
if  a  person  makes  a  contract  or  incurs  a  debt 
im  Scotland,  and  afterwards  goes  to  England,  he 
may  be  -sued  in  the  English  courts,  though  the 
EngEsh  court'  wiH  only  allow  the  remedy,  provided 
the  comtraxst  was  vaBd  -aoiEording  to  Scotch  law. 
It  follows  also  from  this  jruje  that  if'  a  debt  be 
incurred  in  Scotland  which  would  prescribe  in 
three  years,  yet,  if  the  debtor  be  in  .Englaad, 
he  can  be  sued  any  time  within  six  years,  for 
liat  is  pairt  of  the  English  remedy.  It  is  often 
of  no  small  importance  to  know  where  and  in 
what  country  a  person  may  be  ^sued.    The  general 


rule  is,  that  one  must  follow  his  debtor,  and  sue 
the  debtor  in  whatever  country  such  debtor  resides. 
In  this  respect,  however,  Scotchmen  have  greater 
advantages  over  Englishmen  thiin  Englishmen  over 
Scotchmen,  for  while  the  rule  in  England  is,  that  a 
Scotchman  can  only  be  sued  there  in  ordinary  cases, 
provided  such  Scotchman  is  actually  present  in 
England,  and  can  be  personally  served  with  prooesB 
of  the  court— i.  e.,  with  a  copy  of  a  writ  of  sum> 
mons-^iu  Scotland  the  rule  is,  that  in  many  cases 
an  Englishman  can  be  sued  though  'he  never  in 
his  life  were  in  Scotland  at  all;  it  is  enough  if 
he  has  some  debt  due  to  li™  there,  or  has  left 
some  trifling  article  of  property — such,  for  example, 
as  his  imibreUa — which  can  be  arrested.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  chattel  or  debt  is  first  seized  by 
the  Scotch  creditor,  in  order  to  found  jurisdiction, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  arrestum  jv/risdd,clionis 
fundandcB  causa,  and  then  the  Enghshman  can 
be  sued,  and  judgment  may  be  obtained  against 
him  in  his  absence,  even  though  he  never  heard  of 
the  action.  Englishmen  iave  often  complained  of 
this  as  a  barbarous  practice  of  the  Scotch  courts; 
nevertheless,  the  very  same  'practice  exists  in  the 
city  of  London,  though  nowhere  else  in  England. 
When  judgment  is  once  obtained  either  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  judgment  creditor  at  pnce  to  imprison  or 
seize  the  goods  of  the  debtor 'in  either  of  the  two 
other  countries,  if  in  the  meantime  the  debtor  ias 
gone  there.  Tie  creditor  must  commence  a  freah 
action  in  the  new  country  to  which  the  debtor  has 
removed,  and  go  through  precisely  the  same  process 
again.  This  circuitous  process  has  been  sought  of 
late'  years,  to  be  remedied  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
which,  however,  has  hitherto  been  successfully 
Qpposed  in  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  so  great 
a  facility  of  pursuing  a  debtor  may  be  abused. 

INTBKPLEA'DER  SUIT  is  a  suit  brought  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  or  Ireland  to 
determine  wiich  of  several  paities  claiming  the 
same  thing  is  entitled.  Formerly,  there  was 
no  analogous  process  in  courts  of  common  law 
whereby  several  parties  'claiming  one  thing  could  be 
brought  into  the  field  to  contest  their  claims,  but  in 
1831  a  statute  gave  power  to  do  this  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  corresponding  process  in  the  law  of 
Scotland  is  an  action  of  Multiplepoinding  (q.  v.). 

INTERPOLA'TION,  the  insertion  of  a  word, 
line,  verse,  sentence,  part  of  a  sentence,  or  whole 
passage,  generally  with  a  view  to  secure  respect  for 
some  opinion  by  the  apparent  support  of  antiquity, 
or  of  those  whose  ■  authority  is  greatest.  Many 
instances  otf  interpolation  are  well  known,  and  others 
are  with  great  probability  suspected,  in  which  the 
works  of  early  Christian  writers  have  been  tampered 
with,  to  make  them  yield  support  to  novel'  doctrines 
and  practices. — ^In  mathematics,  interpolation  is  the 
insertion  between  two  members  of  a  series  increas- 
ing according  to  a  certain  law,  of  other  members 
such  as,  if  not  absolutely,  yet  very  nearly,  may 
accord  with  the  same  law. 

I'NTBEVAL,  in  Music,  is  the  difference  of  pitch 
between  sounds  in  respect  to  height  or  depth,  or  the 
distance  on  the  stave  from  one  ilr^  to  another, 
in  opposition  to  the  unison,  which  is  -'o  sounds 
exactly  ef  the,  same  pitch.  From  the  nature  of  our 
'System,  I  of  musical  notation,  which  is  on  five,  lines 
and, the  four  intervening  spaces,  and  from  the  notes 
of  the  scale  being  named  by  the  first  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  with  repetitions  in  every 'octave,,  it 
follows  that  there  can  only  be  six  different  intervals 
in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  until  the  octave  of  the 
unison  be  attained.  To  reckon  from  C  upwards,  we 
find  the  following,  ,iiateriv*ls ;  thus,   G  to  D  is  a 
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second ;  C  to  E  is  a  third  ;.  C  to  P  is  a  fourth ;  0 
to  G,  a  fifth;'  C  to  A,  a  sixth ;  C  to  B,  a  seventh  ; 
and  from  C  to  0  is  the  octave,  oi^  the  beginning  of 
a  similar  series.  Intervals  above  the  octave  are 
therefore  merely  a  repetition  of  those  an  oetave 
lower ;  thus  from  0  to  t>,  aboVe  the  octave,  althotigh 
sometimes  necessarily  called  a  ninth,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  same  interval  which,  at  an  octave 
lower,  is  termed  the  second.  ■  A  flat  or  a  sharp 
placed  before  either  of  the  notes  of  an  interval  does 
not  alter  the  name  of  the  interval,  'although  it 
affects  its  quality ;  for  exaraple,  from  0  to  GJll  is 
still  a  fifth,  notwithstanding  tha,t  the  Gr  is  raised  a 
semitone  by  the,  sharp.  Intervals  are  classified  as 
Perfect,  Major,  and  Minor.  Perfect  intervals  are 
those  which  admit  of,  no  change  whatever  without 
destroying  their  consona.nce ;  these  are  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  the  octave.  Intervals  which  admit  of  being 
raised  or  lowered  a  semitone,  and  are  still  consonant, 
are  distinguished  by  the  term  Major  or  Minor, 
according  as  the  distance  Ijetween  the  notes  of  the 
interval  is  large  or  small.  Such  intervals  are  the 
third  and  sixth ;  for  example,  from  0  to  E  is  a  major 
third,  the  consonance  being  in  the  proportion  of  5  to 
4 ;  when  the  E  is  lowered  a  semitone  by  a  fiat,  the 
interval, is, still  consonant,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
6  to  5,  and  is  called  a  minor  third.  The  same 
description  applies  to  the  interval  of  the  sixth  from 
C  to  A,  and  from  C  to  A  flat. ,  The  second  and 
seventh,  though  reckoned  as  dissonances,  are  also 
distinguished ,  as  major,  , and  ,  minor.  The  term? 
'  extreme,  sharp !  and  '  diminishedi'  are  applied  ,tp 
intervals  when  they  are  stUl  further  elevated  or 
depressed  by  a  sharp  or  a  flat.  For  the  mathe- 
matical proportions  of  intervals,  see  Harmonics.    ,, , 

INTE'STAGY,  the  state  of  i  a' person  who  has 
died  without  leaving  a  wiH.  Every ,  person  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  the  right,  as  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  ownership,  of  regulating  the  succession  of 
his  property  after  his'  death;  ,that  is,  of  executing 
a  will  which  must  comply  with  certain  requisites, 
so  as  to  shew  that  it  was  solemnly,  and  dehber- 
ately  made,  by  which  wiU  the  owner  can  give  his 
property  ■  to  whomsoever  he  -pleases.  The  forms 
m  Scotland  differ  ,  from  those  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  there  is  some  restriction  on  the  right 
of'  testing  or  bequeathing  property, ;  but  ,  in  all 
places  the  principle  is,  that  if  no  will,  or '  deed 
equivalent  to  '  a  wiU,  is  executed,  or,  if  a  will 
executed  is  invalid  from  defect  of  form,  then  an 
mtestacy  occurs,  and  the  law  provides  an. heir  or 
next  of  kin,  in  lieu  of  the  owner  himself  doing  so. 
See  Heir;  Sucoessioit;  Will.  A  person  may  die 
partially  intestate,  for  his  will  may  have  included 
only  some  of  his  property,  in  which  case  the  property 
not  so  included  goes  to  the  heir-at-law,  or  next 
of  kin,  according  as  it-  is  real  or  personal  estate, 
as  it  no  will  had  been  made.  rBut  it  is  often  a 
difficult  question  in  construing  the.  will,  whether 
the  property  not  specially  mentioned  was  not  con- 
veyed by  general  words  to  the  residuary  legatee 
or  devisee — a  question  which  turns  entirely  on  the 
language  used  in  each  case. 

INTB'STINES.  See  Digestion,  OkgaNS  and 
Peooess  of. 

INTO'N ING,  according  to  the  general  use  of  the 
word,  is  the  recitative  form  of  ,  offering  prayer. 
Intoning  differs  from  ordinary  reading  in  having 
fewer  infleptions  of  the  voice,  and  these  only  at 
stated  parts  of  the  prayers,  and  according  to  certain 
rules.  The  greater  part  of  the  prayer  is  recited  on 
one  note,  the  last  two  or  three  words  being  sung  to 
the  proximate  notes  of  the  scale.  ,  In  the  longer 
prayers,  the  terminal  inflection  is  generally  omitted. 
The  words  Intoning  and  Chanting  are  sometimes 
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used  interchangeably,  but,  though  there  is  ground 
common  to  both,  each  has  a  domain  peculiar  to  itself. 
Intoning  may  be  defined  as  ecclesiastical  reci:tative, 
and  when  several  voices  are  employed  in  its  perform- 
ance, they  sing,  for  the  most  part,  in  unison,  break- 
ing into  harmony  at  the  termination  of  the  clause  or 
sentence.  Chanting  embraces  recitative  and  rhythm, 
both  divisions  being  in  continuous  harmony.  In 
the  Anglican  service,  as  perfdrmed  m  cathedral 
churches,  aU'  those  parts  of  the  ritual,  speaking 
generally,  which  are  not  set- to  rhythmical  music, 
are  iatoned ;  ■  these  embrace  that  part  of '  the  morn- , 
ing  and  evening  service  which  precedes  the  daily 
psalms,  the  litany,  and  the  prayers  in  general.  - 

John  Marbeck  (1550)  was  the  first  in  England  to 
adatptthe  offices  of  the  reformed  church  to  music; 
his  'work  contained  melody  only.  He  was  followed 
by  Thomas  Tallis,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 
The  grave  melody  (founded  on  the  ancient  usage) 
and  sublime  harmonies  of  TaUis  have  never  been 
equalled,  and  have  continued  in  use  tUl  the  present 
day  with  but  sHght  modificatibn. '  TaUis  seems  to 
have  invented  the  form  of  the  Anghcan  chant 
now  used  for  the  psahns.  In  the  Eoman  Cathohc 
Church  these  are  sung  to  the  Gregorian  tones.  See 
GbegokiAn  Chast.  '  The  canticles  are  sung  to 
rhythmical  music  of  a  more  elaborated  character, 
in  which  form  they  are  technically  named  'Ser- 
vices.' The'  lessons,  previous  to  the  last  review 
(1661)  of  the  Book  of  Gommon  Prayer,'-weTe  intoned; 
since  then,  theinVariable  practice  has  been  to'read 
them.  ,  ■     .       '  .    '  ' 

The  practice  of  intoning  existed  among  the  Jews 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  there  is  great  prob- 
ability that  the  ecclesiastical'  chant  in  present  use 
throughout  Christendom  is  but '  a  modification  of  ' 
that  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient  Je-frish  ritual. 
The  eastern  and  western  churches,  at  variance  on 
most  points,  are  at  one  on  this.  Mohammedans 
also  make  use  of  this  mode  of  prayer )  and  barbarous 
tribes  (American  Indians  and  Soutli  Sea  Islanders) 
are  wont  to  propitiate  their '  false  gods  in  a  species 
of  rude  chant ;  all  which  seems  to  point  tb  some 
deeply  Seated  instinct  of  human  nature,  and  to  indi- 
cate an  intuitive  perception  of  the  truth,  that  a  ; 
solemn,  and  reverential  manner,  distinct  from  his 
mariner  of"  ordinary  intercourse  'with  his  fellbws, 
best '  befits '  the  creature  in  his  approaches  to  the 
Creator.  The  -Lutheran  Church  and  'the  Church  of 
England  have  continued  iihe '  practice,  though  only 
to  a  permissory  and  non-essential  extent.  The  latter  I 
uses  it  in  her  cathedral  and  'coUegiate  churches,  and 
in  these'  vast  edifices'  its  advantages'  over  reading 
are  strikingly  manifest.  '    ■ 

INTOXIOA'TION.  'Whether  induced  by  fer- 
mented liquors  or  by  distilled  spirits,  it  is  through 
the  alcohol  contained  in  either  that  the  effects  of 
intoxication  ensue.  .  These  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads  :  1.  As  they  immediately  manifest  them- 
selves during  a  single  act  of  intoxication ;  and, 
2.  As  they  gradually  arise  through  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  act.  The  one  refers  to  the  state  , 
of  drunkenness  siniply,  the  other  to  the  habit  ' 
(Intemperance).  j 

The  effects  of  alcohol,  in  a  single  act  of  intoxi- 
cation, vary  according  to  the  way  in  which  the 
spiiit  has  been  taken.  If  swallowed  rapidly,  in 
large  quantities  or  in  a  concentrated  form,  the  ■ 
agency  is  that  of  a  powerful  narcotic' poison.'  The 
mode  of  action  here  is  partly  through  a  direct 
impression  by  the  alcohol  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  and  partly  by  its  absorption  into  the 
blood,  and  its  transmission  thus  to  the  brain,  which 
is  proved  to  take  place  with'  great  rapidity.  The 
indi-vidual  falls  into  a  deep  stupor,  from  which  it 
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is  impossible  to  rpuse  him.  The  face  is  ordinarily- 
livid,  with  a  swollen  aspect,  but  sometimes  it  ia 
ghastly  -pale.  The  skin  is,  covered,  i  with  i  chilly 
damps;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  or  i  perhaps  wholly 
imperceptible  ;  the.  breathing  is  slowi,  and,  weak, 
though  I  sometimes  ,  laborious ,  land  snorting  ;  .the 
eyes  are  rolled  >  upwards,  with  contracted  or,  oeca- 
sionaUy,  dilated  pupils ;  thei  jaws  are  clenched,; and 
there  are  frequently  (jouvulgionsc .  W'here ,  death 
follows,  it  i  may  ensue  ,  int  a  few  minutes,  or  ■  after 
a  period  Varying  from;  a  single  hour  to  a  day. 
Where  the  quantity  i  taken  ,  is  swallowed  more 
slowly,  as  in  ordinary  drinking,  the  consequences 
are  those  whjchi  are  too  familiarly  known  as  char- 
acterjainga  fit  of  drunkenness,  and  are  the  product 
of  ithei  more-  graduaVand  less : exoessivei  absorption. 
The  first  effect  lis  .that  ofi.a  feeling  of  weUbeing, 
diffused  over  ithe  -body,  and  imparted  to  the  mind. 
This  t gradually  leads  to  a' state  of  exhilaratiion,!  and 
thence  to  boisterous  mirth  .audi  loquacity,  attended 
at,  first  by  a  swift  i  transition  and  vivacity  ,of  the 
ideas,  but  speedily  lapsing  into  indistinctness 
and  confusion..  In  the  increasing  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, the  indlviduaJ  loses  all  sense  of  prudence 
and  ; self-government,  betrays  himself  by  his  indis- 
cuetions,,  provokes  pity  and  ridicule  .by  his  follies, 
or  incurs  danger  by  his  recklessness.-  Along  with 
this  mentali  condition,  the  flushed  face,,  flashing  eye, 
and  throbbing  brain  shew,  at  .first,  the  corresponding 
state  of  excitement  of  the  bodily  functions  ;  while, 
along  with ,  the  subsequent  confusion  of  thought, 
the  reeling,  igaiti  and  the  look  of  stoUd  incompre- 
hension denote  the  cnthialment  that  has  followed. 
In  a  further  stage,,  the  memory  fails,  the  individual 
maunders  and  mumbles  in  his  speech,,  and  the 
surrounding  objepts,  recently  seen  imperfectly  and 
misapprehended,  wholly  cease:  ,to  impress  him. .  At 
length,  amid  other  loathsome  concomitants,  he  sinks 
powerless,  aud.stuppr  intervenes,  from  which, he  again 
awakens  to,  consciousness  after  an  indefuiite  number 
of  hpurs,;,  but  then  usually  to  sufferi  from  qualms  of 
sickness  and  othei;,  feelings  of  psiiu  and  depression, 
en,tailed,  upon,  him  by  a  natural,  law,  as  the  reaction 
from  his  excess,  and  only  dispelled  after  a  stiU 
longer  interval.  The  outline  of  the-  effects  may 
yary.,  -  With  some,  the,  progress, of  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness is ,  never,  attended  by  hilarity  or  i  other  con- 
spicuous excitement,  and  a  dreamy  and  subdued 
forgetfulne^s  seems  all  that  is  produced  or  that  is 
sought  for.  ,  With  some,  even,  it  leads  to  a  state  of 
querulousness  or  of  imreasoning  melancholy.  With 
ptlier3,!,the  iconditiqrij  is  ..one  ,  of ,,  furious  madness, 
hesitating  before  no  extreme  of  violence  and  outrage. 
,  It  is  chiefly  to,, the  .after-effects  of  the  parpxysm 
that  we  are  to  trace  the  origiuial  ,growth  and  ulti- 
mate inveteracy  of  ,the,^unk^  habit.  The  uneasy 
sensations  of  depression,,follov7ingupou  t'lje  excite- 
ment .of  the  previous ,  debauch,  are  sought  to  be 
reli^yed  by  a  fresh  recurrence  to  the  stimulant ;  and 
a  :inorbid.  appetite  is  thus  created  which  craves  its 
relief,  and  finds  it,  in  the  renewed  administration 
of  spirituous  drinks,  just  as  the  natural  appetite  of 
hunger  develops  those  sliarp  disquietiides  that  are 
allayed  by  food.  This  morbid  appetite,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  morbid,  may  in  itself  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  disease.    But  the  universal  healtli  shews  ulti- 


mately signs  of  a  more  deep  iujiuy.  The  cheeks 
begin  to  pave  a  Ijloated  atfd' flabby  look,  -with  a 
complexion  that  either  wears '  a'  peculiar  pallor, 'or 
verges  into,  shades  of  purple,  -vvhile  the  nose  not 
rarSy  presents  a  siispicious  tidge  of  crimson.  The 
appetite  for  ordinary  food  faSs,  the  digestion  is 
impaired,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the  vigour  of 
irame  and  capacity  for  exertion  sink'  accordiiigly, 
the  limbs  often  aching'  and  trembling,  and  the 
heart  drooping,  with  a  Imserable  feeling  of  nervous 


exhaustion.  Even  prior  tprthis,  ,the  drunkpd  is 
often  liable  to  those  minor  illusions  which,  end  in  the 
full  development  of  what  is  known  as  thedrvVHlfard's 
delirium,  or  delirium  tremens,  ^  form  of  temporary 
insanity  characterised  by  a.  state  of  abject  terror, 
with,  shaking  of  the  limbs,  the  sufferer  fancying  that 
he  lis  ,  surrounded  witt :  mpnstrpus  ph^intasms,  or 
that  he  is  devoted  ptherwise  tp  horrors,  disasters, 
oj,,  crimes.  One  effect,  and  a  leading  one,  of  tie 
customary  presence  of  alcohol  in  tlie  bipod,  of  the 
drinker, ,  is  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  that  fluid,  so 
that  it,  tends  to  sustain  only  the  lowest  forms  pf 
nutHtion  and  animalisation,  and  deposits,  in  great 
part,  merely  an  inert  fat  within  those  organs  where 
it  should  minister  to  the  growth  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  delicate  ebnstruction,  destined  for  uses 
essential  to  life.  Thus  we  have  fatty  deposits,  or 
changes  of  higher  structures'  into  fait,  in  the  heart, 
the  liver,  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  coats  of  the 
last  becoming  easily  ruptured.  Hence,  liability  to 
diseases  of  the  Heart  and  ef  the  liver  often  followed 
by  dropsies,  or  to  affectipus'  pf  the  ether  intestines, 
or  te  attacks  pf  apoplexy  and  palsy.  If  not  cut  off 
abruptly  in  his  career,  the  life  of  the  drunkard 
becomes  one  long  malady  towards  its  close,  the 
final  condition  being  usually  one  of  imbecility  of 
mind  and,  body,  yet  with  throes  of  suffering  to'  the 
last.  It  has  been  authoritatively  shewn  that,  while 
the  a-verage  expectation  of  future  life  to  the'  tem- 
perate man  at  fifty  may  be  feckojied  at  twenty 
years,  that  of  the  drunkard  at  the  same  age  is  only 
four  years.  Again,  .between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty,  the  deaths  among  drunkards  have  been 
found  to  he  more  than  fi-ve  times,  and  between 
thirty-one  and  fifty,,'  more  than  four  times  the 
proportion  of  those  occurring  aniong  the  general 
community  at  the  like  ages. 

'  Intoxication,  or  Dkcnkennbss,  is,  in  point  of 
law,  no  excuse  for  any  wrong  done  by  the  drunken, 
party.  Grimes  which  are  committed  in  a  state 
of  drunkenness  are  punishable  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  actor  were  sober,  though  it  is  discretionary 
in  the  court  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  -  As  regards 
contracts  entered  into  by  a  drunken  partyj  there  is 
no  peculiarity,  unless  the  fact  of  drunkenness  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  sober- party,  in  which 
case  it  lies  on  the  drunken-  party  to  prove  this. 
Cases  may  no  doubt  i  arise  where  the  drunkenness 
may  be  an  element  of  fraud,  and  so  the  contract  or 
deed  may  be  rescinded  or  set  aside.  -  The  mere  act  or 
state  of  drunkenness,  when  privately  indulged  in,  is 
not  an  offence  against  the  law ;  but  if  it  be  shewn  in 
public,  it  may  becoiue  so.  .  If,  for  example,  a  person 
be  drunk  in  the  streets  or  a  public  place,  he  was 
made,  by  a  statute  of  James  I.,  liable  to  be  fined 
5s.,  or;  k  unable  to  pay;  to  be  committed  to  the 
stpcksfpr  six  hpurs.  By  a  mpre  mpdern  enactment 
pf  1860,  called  the  Befreshment  Hbuses'i  Act,  23 
Vict.  c.  27,  every  perspu  fpund  drunk  in  anystreet  er 
public  thoroughfare,  and  who,  while  drunk,  is  guilty 
of  riotous  or  indecent  behaviour,' incurs  a  penmy  of 
40s. ;  and  if  a  person  is  drunk,  riotous,  quarrelsome, 
or  disorderly-  in  - 'any .  pubHc-house,  beer-house,  or 
refreshment-house,  and  refuses  to  leave  the  premises 
on  request,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  4ps.  The  above 
enactments  are  of  general,  application  in  England, 
but  there  are  also  similar  enactments  in  many 
local  improvement  and  police  acts  regulating  large 
to-wns.  In'  Scotland,  several  ancient  statutes  were 
passed  against  drunkenness,  -which,  however,  are  in 
desuetude.  In  several  local  police  acts,  a  penalty 
is  imposed  oh  drunkenness  in  the  streets,  and  the 
Police  and  Improvement  Act  of  Scotland,  25  and  26 
Vict.  c.  101,  s.  2S4,  subjects  drunken  persons  in  the 
streets  to  a  penalty  of  40s.,  or  14  days'  imprisonment, 
in  all  places  where  that  act  is  adopted. 
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INTRADOS— XNTALIDING. 


IKTEA'DOS,  the  under'  or  inner  side  or  soffit 
of  an  Arch  (q.  v.),  tlie  upper  or  outer  curve  being 
called  the  adrados. 

INTEE'lirCHMBlirT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  any 
■work,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a  parapet  and  a 
ditch,  which  fortifies  a  post  against  the  attack  of 
an  enemy.  As  a  means  of  prolonging  the  defence 
in  a  regular  work  of  permanent  fortification, 
intrenchments  are  made  in  various  parts,  to  which 
the  defenders  successively  retire  when  driven 
in  from  forward  works.  Bastions  are  ordinarily 
intrenched  at  the  gorge  by  a  breastwork  and  ditch, 
forming  either  a  re-entering  angle  or  a  smaU  front 
of  fortifioation.  Such  a  work  across  the  gorge  of 
the  Redan  at  Sebaatopol  caused  the  repulse  of  the 
British  attack  in  September  1855;  A  cavalier,  with 
a  ditch,  is  also  an  intrenchmeut.  An  army  in  the 
field  often  strengttiens  its  position  by  intrenchments, 
as  by  a  contirmed  line  of  parapet  and  ditch,  broken 
into  redana  amd  cuitains,  or  by  a  line  with  inter- 
vals, consisting  of  detached  works  of  more  or  less 
pretension  flanking  each  other., 

INTRODTJ'CTIOIf  (Ital.  introduzione),  in  Music, 
is  a  kind  of  preface  or  prelude  to  a  foUowing  move- 
ment. Formerly,  the  introduction  was  only  to  be 
found  in  large  musical  works,  such  as  symphonies, 
overtures,  oratorias,  &o. ;  but  now  it  is  found  in 
every  rondo, ,  fantasia,  polonaise,  waltz,  &c.,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  considered  abrupt  to 
begin  all  at  once,  without  preparing  the 
audience  for  what  ia  to  come,  li  a  stricter 
sense,  introduction  is  applied  ^o  the  piece 
of  music  with  which  an  opera  begins;  and 
which  immediately  follows  the  overture. 
Ill  some  cases,  the  overture  and  introduc- 
tion are  united,  the  composition  going  on 
without  any  formal  pause,  as  in  Gluck's 
TpJdggnie  en  Tauridi,  Mozart's  Idomenio 
and  Don  Giovanni.  As  the  overture,  which 
contains  a  harmouioal  sketch  of  the  opera, 
should  make  a  permanent  impression  on 
the  audience,  the  custom  of  uniting  it  with 
the  introduction  has  very  properly  been 
discontinued,  and  the  introduction  treated 
as  an  independent  movement. 

IN TEOMI'SSION',  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the 
assumption  of  legal  authority  to  deal  with 
another's  property.  It  is  divided  into  legal 
and  vicious.  Legal  intromission  is  where 
the  party  is  expressly  or  iinpliedly  author- 
ised, either  by  adjudgment  or  deed,  to 
interfere,  as  by  drawing  the  rents  or  getting 
in  debts.  Vicious  intromisaiou  ia  where  an 
heir  or  next,  of  kin,  without,  any, authority, 
interferea  with  a  deceased  person's  estate; 
as,  for  example,  where  a  peraon  not  named 
by  a  will,  or  without  the  authority  of  any 
wtIL,,  collects  the  property  of  the  deceased 
person,  aa  if  he  were  regularls;  appointed.  By 
so  doing,  the  vicioua  intromitter  incurs  the  respon- 
sibility of  paying  all  the,  debts  of .  the  deceased. 
The  vitioaity,,  however,  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
intromitter  being  regularly  confirmed  executor. 
The  corresponding  phrase  in  England  to  a-  vicious 
intromitter  is  an  executor  de  son  tort. 

INTRtJ'SION,  the  Scotch  la*-term  for  a  tres- 
pass on  lands: 

INTtri'TIOS".  See  Ikstinct,  and  Commok-  Sense. 

rjrTTJS-SUSOB'PTION,  or  INVAGINA'TION, 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  partial  displacement  of 
the  bowel  in  which  one  portion  of  it  passes  into  the 
portion  immediately  adjacent  to,  it,,  just  as  one  part 
of  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  sometimes  pulled  into  an 
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adjacent  part  in  tb©  act  of  withdrawing  the,  hand. 
In  this  case,  the  contained  portion  of  intestine  is 
liable  to  be  nipped  and  strangulated  by  the  por- 
tion which  contains  it,  and  all  the  danger  of  Hernia 
(q.  V.)  results,  with  far  less  chance  of  successful 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  or  physician. 
It  ia  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  causes'  9* 
obstruction  of  the  bowels.  The  extent  of  the  intus- 
susception ,  may  vary  from  a  few  Enes  to  a  foot 
or  more.  Even  when  inflammation  is  set  up,  thei 
affection,  although  in  the  highest  de^ee  periiousj  im 
not  of  necessity  fatal.  The  invaginated  portion 
mortifies  and  sloughs,  while  adhesion  is  establiaied' 
between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  upper  amd 
lower  portions  At  their  place  of  junction,  so  that  the 
continuity  of  the  tube  is  preserved,  although  a  liarge 
portion  may  be  destroyed.  If  the  patient  ia  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  infiammationi  gan- 
grene, sloughing,  &c.,  a  complete  recovery  ensues. 

I'NtJLIlS'.    See  Elecampane. 

I'NUTJS,  or  INNTTUS,  a  genus  of  apes,  to  which 
the  Barbary  Ape  (q.  v.)  belongs.  The  Barbary  Ape 
is  /.  sylvanua. 

INVALIDBS,  wounded  veterans  of  the  iPrench 
army,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The 
Hdtel  des  Invalides  is  an  establishment  in  Paris 
where  a  number  of  these  old  soldiers  are  quartered. 
Its  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  the  Great  SFapoleon', 
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Hdtel  des  Invalides. 

and  is  an  object  of  much  attraction  to  all  visitors. 
It  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1671,  and  during 
his  reign,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  a 
place  of  retirement  for  the  aged  servants  of  court 
favourites  as  well  aa  for  invalided  soldiers ;  but  this 
abuse  was  put  an  end  to  by  St  Germain  in  Louis 
XV. 's  reign.  In  1789,  the  H6tel  had  a  revenue  of 
£68,000,  but  durmg  the  time  of  the  RepubUe  its 
property  was  alienated,  and  the  institution  sup- 
ported from  the  public  revenue.  The  Hfitel  can 
accommodate  5000  men,  and  the  actual  number  of 
mmates  is  not  much  below  this. 

INVALI'DING  signifies  the  return.  Home,  or 
to  a  more  healthy  climate,  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
whom  wounds  or  the  severity  of  foreign  service 
has  rendered  incapable  of  active  duty.    The  man 


mVARIABLB  PLANE— INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


invalided  returns  to  his  duty  as  soon  as  his 
restored  health  juatiflea  the  step. 

INVARIABLE  PLANE.  The  position  of  a 
point  in  space  is  determined — as  explained  in  the 
airticle  Co-oedinaths — by  referring  it  to  planes 
intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles ;  and  in 
ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  point  by  this  means, 
the  planes  must  either  be  immovable,  or  allowance 
must  be  made  for  their  altered  position,  an  operation 
of  considerable  complexity.  In  astronomy,  none  of 
the  obviously  marked,  planes,  such  as  that  of  the 
EcJiptic  (q.  V.)  or  of  the  Equator  (q.  v.),  possess  this 
requisite  quality  of  fixity  so  as  to  form  a  convenient 
basis  for  determining  the  position  of  heavenly  bodies 
■with  absolute  exactness.  Laplace,  therefore,  con- 
ferred a  boon  on  astronomy,  when  he  discovered 
that,  in  the  solar,,  system,  there  does  exist  'an 
invariable  plane,  about  which  the  orbits  perpetually 
oscillate,  deviating  from^it  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  on  either  side.  This  plane  passes  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of '  the  solar  system,  and  it  is 
so  ^tuated,  that  if  ail  the  planets  be  projected  on 
it,  and  if  the  mass  of:  each  planet,  be  multiplied 
into  the  area,  corresponding  to  any  given  time,  which 
is  described  by  the, projected  radius  vector,  the  sum 
■of  such  products  will  be  ^  maximum.  By  means  of 
this  property ,.which,is  independent  of  any  particular 
epoch,  it  will  be  easy  for  astronomers  in  future  ages 
to  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  plane,  and 
to  compare  observations  together  by  means  of  it.' 
{Orant's  History  of  Physical  Astronomy.)  Such  a 
plane  is  not  peculiar  to  the  solar  system,  but  must 
exist  in  all  systems  where  the  bodies  are  acted  on 
by  no  other  force  than  their  mutual  atferaotion.   See 

FOECE. 

INVE'CTA  ET  ILLA'TA,  a  phrase  used  in 
Scotch  law  to  denote  all  things  which  a  tenant  has 
brought  upon  the  premises,  as  his  household  furni- 
ture, tools,  utensils,  &c. ;  also,  in  case  of  thirlage, 
all  com  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  thirl  or 
servitude. 

INVB'CTED,  or  INVECKED.    See  Engrailed. 

INVENTION.    See  Patent. 

,  I'NVENTOEY,  a  list  or  schedule  of  goods  or 
property  setting  forth  the  particulars,  so  as  to  inform 
parties  interested.  The  term  is  used  in  England  in 
reference  to  an  executor  or  administrator  making 
■out  a  Kst  of-  the  deceased  person's  effects.  In  Scot- 
land, it  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  property  of 
an  infant,  ,pupil,  or  minor,  whose  estate  is  under  the 
care  of  a  guardian,  tutor,  curator,  judicial  factor.  In 
Scotland,,  it  is  also  used  in  connection  with  the 
various  pleadings  and  deeds  and  documents  produced 
or  used  in.  a  suit  or  action,  then  called  an  inventory 
of  process.  So  as  to  an  inventory  of  titles,  that  is, 
the  titles  of  an  estate  shewn  to  a  purchaser. 

INVERA'EAY,  a  small  royal  and  parliamen- 
•taary  burgh  and  seaport  of  Scatlasnd,  the  county  town 
of  Aargyleshire,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the, west 
shore  a£i  Loch  Fyne,  where  the  river  Aray  falls  into 
the  loch,  45  miles  north-west  of  Glasgow.  It  con- 
sists .  of  one  principal  street  running  parallel  to  the 
loch,  and  a  square  with  a  church  in  the  centre.  An 
obelisk,,  standing  near  the  ■  church,  commemorates 
the  death  of  17  gentlemen,  all  Campbells,  who  were 
executed  here  without  trial  in  1685,  for  their  adher- 
ence to  Presbyterianism.  Close  to  the  town  stands 
Inveraray  Castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Argyle.  I.,  the  ancient  town,  the  capital  of  the 
West  Highlands,  was  situated  at  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  present  town.  Not  a  vestige  of  it 
now  remains,  the  trade  of  I.  is  chiefly  in  herring- 
fisHng.    Pop.  (1861)  1075. 


INVERCARGILL,  the  second  in  population,  as 
Dunediu  is  the  first,  among  the  settlements  of  the 
province  of  Otago,  in  New  Zealand,  stands  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island.  In  I860,  it 
received  117  immigrants,  all  from  the  Australian 
colonies  ;  imported  to  the  value  of  £36,679,  exported 
to  the  amount  of  £4345,  and  paid  of  customs- 
duties,  £3061,  16s.  5d.  The  corresponding  returns 
for  1859  had  shewn  365  immigrants,  £25,026  of 
iniports,  £2142  of  exports,  and  £1903,  8s.  9d.  of 
customs-duties. 

INVERNE'SS,  a  royal,  parliamentary,  and  muni- 
cipal burgh,  situated  at  the  mouth,  and  mostly 
on  the  right  bank,  of  the  river  Ness.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  county  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Its  environs,  well  cultivated  and  beautifully 
wooded,  are  almost  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
hills  of  various  heights,  forming  altogether  a  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  landscape.  Pop.  (1861) 
12,509;  annual  value  of  real  property,,  £33,166; 
corporation  revenue,  £2100  a  year.  It  unites 
with  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres,  in  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  first  charters  of  I. 
as  a  burgh  are  granted  by  King  WiUiam  the  Lion 
(1165 — 1214  A.D.).  By  one  of  these,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  when  the  king  has  made  a  ditch  round 
the  burgh,  the  burgesses  shall  make  a  palisade  on 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  keep  it  in  good  repair  for 
ever.  In  1411,  the  town  was  burned  by  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  on  his  way  to  Harlaw  (q.  v.). 
Macaulay,  writing  of  the  year  1689,  describes  L  as 
'  a  Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders 
and  artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  loxmgers 
and  plunderers,  a  solitary  outpost  of  civilisation  m  a 
region  of  barbarians.'  The  CastlehiU,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  part  of  an  old  sea-terrace,  was  the 
site  of  a  castle,  which,  in  1303,  was  taken  bj'  the 
adherents  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England,  but  sub- 
sequently retaken  by  those  of  King'  Robert  Bruce. 
King  James  I.  is  said  to  have  held  a  parliament  in 
the  castle  in  1427.  An  iron  suspension-bridge,'  con- 
structed in  1855,  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town. 
In  the  High  Street  stand  the  town-cross,  and  beside 
it  the  famous  Clach-na-cuddin,  a  lozenge-shaped 
blue  slab,  formerly  regarded  as  the  paUiidium  of 
the  burgh.  In  the  same  street,  are  the  Town-hall 
and  Exchange,  built  in  1708.  Of  the  old  religious 
foundations-  of  I.,  there  is  little  naore  than  mere 
tradition.  The  Dominicans  seem  to  have  had  a 
monastery,  founded  by  King  Alexander  II.,  in  1233. 
The  Franciscans  also  are  beheved  to  have  had  a 
convent  in  the  town.  Among  more  modem  build- 
ings and  foundations,  may  be  enumerated  Eainin^'s 
Sdiool,  established  1747 ;  the  spire  of  the  old  jail, 
150  feet  high,  built  in  1791,  curiously  twisted  by 
the  earthquake  of  1816,  and  since  readjusted;  the 
Royal  Academy,  1792;  the  County  Buildings  and 
jail,  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  1835;  the  United 
Charities'  Institution,  on  the  height  immediately 
adjoining,  surmounted  by  a  tower'  and  dome  fitted 
up  as  an  observatory.  There  are  an  incorporation 
of  six  crafts,  a  small  woollen  manufactory,  a 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  library,  several  printing 
establishments,  two  newspapers,  a  native  bank  (the 
Caledonian),  and  five  other  banking-offices.  I.  has 
stiU  its  four  great  annual  fairs,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  shops  throughout  the  county  has  greatly  ; 
diminished  their  importance.  It  has  three  harbours, 
built  at  diflferent  times,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  shippuig  by  the  Moray  Firth  and  the  Caledonian 
Canal. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  the  largest  qounty 
of  Scotland,  includes  Badenoch,  Glenroy,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Spey  on  the  east ;  Loohaber  on  the 
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soutli;  Glenelg,  Glen  Garry,  Arisaig,  Moydart,  and 
Erasers'  County  on  the  west;  Glen  Urquliart  and 
Glen  Morriston  towards  tlie  centre.  It  inclndes 
also  Strathglass  on  the  north;  and  several  of  the 
western  islands,  viz.,  Skye,  Harris,  North  and 
South  TJist,  and  Barra,  &o.  The  mainland  portion 
lies  between- N.  lat.  56°  40  and  57°  36',  and  W. 
long.  3°  30'  and  5°  55' ;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin,  and 
Nairn ;  on  the  S.  by  Perth  and  Argyleshire ;  on 
the  "W.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Ross-shire;  and  on 
the  N.  by  Ross-shire.  It  measures  from  north-east 
to  south-west  85  miles,  and  ,  frpm  north-west  to 
south-east  57  miles ;  and  has  an  area  of  4256  sqiiare 
miles,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  consist  of 
barren  heath.  The  wildest  and  most  mountainous 
portion  is  towards  the  west,  comprising  a  tract 
70  miles  in  extent,  and  designated  the  Rough 
Sounds.  The  most  extensive  moss  in  Great  Britain 
lies  on  the  south  of  Badenooh,  where,  in  the  natur- 
ally formed  wooded  islands,  large  herds  of  deer 
find  a  refuge.  These  mosses  had  at  one  time  been 
mostly,  if  not  wholly,  covered  with  trees,  some  of 
them  of  great  magnitude.  In  Strathspey,  three 
tiers  of  stocks,  one  above  another,  have  been  found, 
shewing  that  a  succession  of  forest  trees  must 
have  grown  up,  flourished  for  ages,  and  then,  one 
after  another,  disappeared  by  the  work  of  time  or 
the  axe.  At  present,  the  natural  pines  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  in  any  other  county  of  Britain. 
There  are  also  many  thousand  acres  of  plantations 
of  ordinary  forest  trees.  Some  moujataius ,  attain 
considerable  altitude.  Ben  Nevis,  now  ascertained 
to  be  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  is  4406  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cairngorm,  partly  in 
this  county,  is  4050  feet  high.  The  geological  for- 
mation of  the  county  is  various ;  but  primary  rooks 
consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  granite,  porphyry, 
and  trap  rooks,  mostly  prevail.  The  most  fertile 
soil  of  the  county  rests  on  the  red  sandstone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Aird, ,  and  between  the  county 
town  and  Beauly.  There  are  several  lakes  of  some 
extent,  as  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Lqchy,  Loch  Laggan,  Loch 


Ericht,  and  a  number  of  other.  Ipchs  forming  arms 
of  the  sea.  The  principal  river^'are  the  Ness,  Spey, 
Lochy,  Beauly,  Eindhom,  Nairn,  G^rry,  Morriston, 
and  the  Foyers  (q.  v.).  The  county  is  divided 
among  80  or  90  proprietors,  a  feiv  of  whom  possess 
above  100,000  acres  of  surface..  The  old  valued 
rent  was  £6099;  the  valuation  for,  1862— 1863  was 
£224,288.  The  assessment  6n  the  land  for  aU 
county  purposes  amounts ,  to  i^5500.  Accordii^  to 
the  last  agricultural  statistics,  taken  by  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  for  crop  and  year- 
1857;  the  total  acreage  under  a  rotation  of  crops  was 
42,920,  of  which  there  were  1980  acres  of,  wheat, 
2341  acres  of  barley,  and  13,'749  acres,  of  oats, 
averaging  respectively  24,  29,  and  28 J  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  green  crops  there  were  5842  acres  oi  turnips,, 
and  3070  of  potatoes,  averaging  respectively ,  12. 
tons  If  cwt,  and  2  tons  7-|  cwt.  per  acre.  Of  live- 
stock, there  were.  3741  horses,  23,209. cattle,  452,795 
sheep,  and  1706  swine.  There  are  comparatively 
few  antiqiiities  worth  noting,  jn  the  county.  These- 
consist  principally  of  remains  of  vitrified  forts  ani 
ruins  of  old,  castles.  Th^  l^'i-ttle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  the  Stuarts  was  fought  16th  April  1746,  on 
Culloden  Moor,  a  few  miles  .:from  Inverness. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  still  generally,  but  in 
scarcely  any  district  exclusively,  spoken.  Pop. 
88,888.  ■  The  constituency,  which  numbers  955, 
returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

INVERSION,  in  Music,  is  the  transposing  of  one 
of  the  two  notes  of  an  interval,  byap  octave  up-^ards 
or  downwards,  to  a,  position  the  reverse  of  that 
which  it  before  occupied  with  respect .  to  the  other 
note,  so  that  if .  the  transposed  note  was  the  lower- 
note  of  the  two,  it  shall  now  be  the  higher  one, 
and  vice  versd.  The  new  interval  thus  formed  takes 
its  name  from  the  complement  of  the  octaye;  for 
example,  a  unison  inverted  becomes  an .  octave,  a- 
second  becomes  a  seventh,  a  third  becomes  a  sixth,, 
a  fourth  becomes  a  fifth,  a  fifth  becomes  a  fourth, 
a  sixth  becomes  a  third,  a  seventh  becomes  a 
second,  and  an  octave  becomes  a  unison.  Th& 
following  shews  how  these  arise : 


i 


s 


2a. 


7th. 


-«e-    -a- 
TJnison.     8v.  ' 


3d.      6th. 
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6th.    3i3. 


7th. 


M. 


By  inversion  diminished  intervals  become  augm  ented, 
and  augmented  become  diminished ;  major  become 
minor,  and  minor  become  major ;  but  perfect  inter- 
vals are  also  perfect  when  inverted.  Eor  inversion 
of  chords,  see  Chord.  An  important  use  is  also 
made  of  the  word  inversion,  in  reference  to  a  whole 
passage  or  phrase,  foi:  which  see  DouelB  CotmiER- 

POINT. 

INVE'RTEBRATE  ANIMALS  (Invertehrata) 
are  those  animals  which  have  not  a  vertebral  column 
or  spine.  The  division  of  animals  into  Vertehrate 
and  Invertebrate  is  a  natural  and  unavoidable  one, 
acknowledged  in  all  systems  of  zoology.  But  these 
groups  being  formed,  the,  one  on  a  positive,  and  the 
other  on  a  negative  character,  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  value  in  the  classification  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  Cuvier's  system,  the  invertebrate  animals 
form  three  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom — viz.,  MoUusca,  Articulata,  and  JRadiata, 
each  of  which,  like  Vertebrata,  exhibits  a  peculiar 
type  of  structure.  There  are  also  animals  of  lower 
organisation  than  those  which  can  with  certainty  be 
referred  to  these  divisions,  although  included  by 
Cuvier  amongst  the  Eadiata,  forming  the  Acrita 
and  Protozoa  of  recent  systems.  Amongst  the  lower 
invertebrate  animals,  much  more  than  amongst 
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vertebrate  animals,  the  arrangement  into  groups 
must  be  regarded  as  at  present,  in  a  great  measure, 
tentative  and  provisional;  although  in  the  higher 
departments  of  invertebrate  zoology'  many  of  the 
classes  and  other  groups  are  very  well  defined.  The 
organisation  of  some  of  them,  as  Insects,  however 
difiei:ent  from  that  of  vertebrate  animals,  is  not 
evidently  lower,  but  exhibits  a  perfection  as  admir- 
able as  iu  any  of  them,  whilst  all  vital  powers  are 
most  fviUy  displayed. 

INVB'STITURB  (Lat.  in,  and  vestio,  to  clothe), 
in  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  history,  means  the  act 
of  giving  corporal  possession  of  a  manor,  office,  or 
benefice,  accompanied  by  a  certain  ceremonial,  such 
as  the  delivery  of  a  branch,  a  banner,  or  an  instru- 
ment of  office,  more  or  less  designed  to  signify  the 
power  or  authority  which  it  is  supposed  to  convey. 
The  contest  about  ecolesiasticar  investitures  is  so 
interwoven  with_  the  whole  course  of  medieval 
history,  that  a  brief  account  of  its  origin  and  nature 
is  indispensable  to  a  light  understanding  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  that  period.  The 
system  of  feudal  tenure  had  become  so  universal 
that  it  affected  even  the  land  held  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  attached  to  most  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  monastic  as  well  as  secular.    Accordingly, 
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ecclesiastics  ■who,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  office 
■which  they  held,  came  into  possession  of  the  lands 
attached  to  such,  offices,  began  to  be  regarded  aa 
becoming  by  th'e  very  fact  feudatory  to'  the  suzerain 
of  these  lands ;  and,  as  a  not  unnatural  result,  the 
suzerains  thought  theinselves  entitled  to  dlaiih,  in 
reference    to   these    personages,    the   same    rights 
■which  they  enjoyed  over  the  other  feudatories  of 
theii;  domains.     Among  these  rights  -was  that  of 
granting  solemn  investiture.     No'W,  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  church'  dignitaries,  .the 
form  of  investiture,  consisted  in  the  delivery  of  a 
pastoral   staff  or ,  crosier,  and  the ,  placing   a   ring 
upon  tie  finger ;  and  as  these  badges  of  office  ■were 
emblematio^the  one  of  the  spiritual  care  of  souls, 
the  other  of  the  espoiisals,  as  it  ■were,  bet^ween  the 
pastor  and  His  church  or  monastery — the  assuinptioh 
of  this  right  by  the  lay  suzerains  became  a  subject 
of  constant  and  a,ngry  cofnplaint  on  the  part  of  the 
church.    On  the'  part  of  the  siizei-ains  it  ■was  replied, 
that  they  did  not  claim  to  grant  by  this  rite  the 
spiritual  po^wers  of  the  office,  their  function  being 
solely  to  grant  possession  of  its  temporalities,  and  Of 
the  temporal  rau^  thereto  annexed.   But  the  church- 
party  urgeji,  that  the  ceremonial  in  itself  involved 
the  granting  of  spiritual  powers ;  insomuch  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  clergy'  from  electing  to  a  see 
when  vacant,  it  ■was  the  practice '  of  the  emperors 
to  take  possession  of  the  crosier   and  ring,   until 
it,  should  be  their   own  pleasure   to  grant  inves- 
titure to  their  fa^vourites.     ThecMsfavour  in  which 
the  practice  had  long  been  hteld  found  its   most 
energetic    expression    in    the    person    of    Gregory 
Vll.,  who  having,  in  the.  year  1074,  enacted  most 
stringent  measures  for  the  repression   of    simony, 
proceeded,  in  1075,  to  condemn,  under  excommu- 
nication,   the    practice    of  "investiture,'  as   'almost 
necessarily  connected  "with  simony,  or   leading  to 
it.     This  prohibition,  ho^Wever,  as  is  observed  by 
Mosheim  (it  326),  only  regarded  investiture  in  the 
objectionable  form  in  which  it  was  then  practised, 
or  iuveSttttire  of  whatever  form,  when'  the'  office 
had  been  obtained  simoniacally.     But  a  pope  of  the 
same  century,  Urban  11.,  went  further,  and  (1095) 
absolutely    and    etatirely    forbade,    not    alone    lay 
investiture,  I  but  ■the   taking  of   an,  oath   of  fealty 
to  a  lay  suzerain  by  an  ecclesiastic,  even  though 
holding  under -him  by  the  ordinary  feudal  tenure. 
The  contest  continued  during  the  most  of  the  11th 
century.     In  the  beginning  of  the  12th ,  p.,  it  assumed 
a  new  form, ,  the  pope,  Pascal  II.,  ha^ving  actually 
agreed  to  surrender  aU  the  possessions  and  royalties 
with  which ,  the  ,  church ,  had  been   endowed,    and 
which  ajone  formed  the,  pretext  ojE ,  the  claim  to 
investiture  on  the  part  ,of  the  emperor,  pn,  con4ition 
pf  the  emperor  (Henry  V.)  giving,  up , that  claim,  to 
investiture.     This  treaty,  however,  never  had  any 
practical  effect ;  nor  was  the  contest  finally  adjusted 
imtil  the  celebrated  concordat  of  Worms  in  1122,.in 
which  the  emppror  agreed  to  give  up  the  form  of 
investiture  with  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff,  to  grant 
ip  the,  clergy  the  right ^  of  free   elections,  and  to 
restore,  aU  the  possessions  of  the  church  of '  Home 
which  had  been,  seized  either  by  himself  or  by  his 
father;  ■while  tte,  pope,  on,  his  part,  consented  that 
the  elections  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  or  ya.%  official,  but  ■with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  pro^viucial   synod ;    that   investiture   might 
be  given  by  the  enip,eror,  but  only  hy  the  touch  of 
the  sceptre;  and^hat  ,the  bishops  and  other  church 
,^gmtaries  should  faithfully  discharge  all  the  feudal 
duties  which  belonged  to  their  principality. 

Such  was  the  compact  entered  into  between  the 
tjontending,  parties,  and  for  =<  time  it  had  con- 
siderable effect, in  restraining  one  class  of  abuses; 
but  it  went  only  a  Httle  way  towards  eradicating 


the  real  evil  of  simony  and  corrupt  promotion  of 
unworthy  candidates  for  church  dignities.  Still  the 
principle  upon  ■vVhich  the  opposition  to  investiture 
■Was  founded  was  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the 
medieval  system,  and  Mosheim  (ii.  327)  regards  it 
as  '  perfectly  accordant  ■with  the  religious  principles 
of  the  age.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  one  of' the  many 
forms  in  which  the  spirit  of  ohurchmanship  has 
arrayed  itself,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  timesj 
against  what  are  called  the  Erastian  tendencies 
which  never  fail  to  develop  themselves  under  the 
shadow  of  a  state  church,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  creed  or  its  constitution. 

INVESTITURE,  th^  term  ,i??ed.in  Scotch  law 
to  denote  the  giving  feudal  possession  of  heritable 
property.  It  was  formerly  given  to  the  vassal  in 
presence  of  the  pares  curice,  but  latterly  has  beetL 
superseded  by  infeftment  or  sasine,  and  now  it  is. 
effected  by  jnere  registration  of  the ,  deed;  pf,  con- 
veyance.        ,  '   '    ' 

INVOGATION  OF  ANGELS  AND  SAINTS, 
the  act  of  addresSmg  prayers  to  the  blessed  spirits 
who  are  •frn.th.  God,  whether  the-  angels  or  the  souls 
of  the  just '  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  happi- 
ness of 'hea^ven.  The'  practice  of  addressing  prayers' 
to  angelsi  especially  to  the  £(ngel-guardian,  to  the 
Virgin  M'alry,  and  to  other  saints,  prevails'  in  the 
Ronian,  the  Greek,  the  Russo-Greek,'  and  the  eastern 
chiirches  of  all  the  various  rites.  In  the  Christian 
reKgion,  the  principle  of  the  imity  of  God  excludes 
all  idea  of  subordinate  sharers  of  the' divine  nature, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  paganism,  and  aU  aUke, 
Roman 'Oathohos  as  ■weB  as  Protestants,  agree  that 
its  very  first  principles  exclude  the  idea  of  rendering 
divine  worship,  no  matter  ho'w  it  may  be  modified-,  to- 
any  other  than  the  One  Infinite  Being.  But  while 
Protestants  carry  this  principle  so  far  as  to  exclude 
every  species  of  religious  ■worship  'and-  every  form  of 
invocatiOii  addressed  to  angels  or  saints,  as  trench- 
ing upon  God's  honour,  and  irreconcilable  ■with  the- 
Scriptures,  which  hold  Him  forth  as  the  sole  object 
of  ■vJ^orShip  and  the  only  fountain  Of  mercy,  the 
Roman  Cathohc  religion  permits  and  sanctions  a 
worship  (called  douleia)  of  thesaints,  inferior  to,  the 
supreme  wSfship  [latrda)  offered  to  'God,  an4  an 
invocation  of  the  saints,  -not  fe)r  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  mercy  or  grace  from  themselves  directly, 
but  in  order  to  ask  their  prayers  or  intercession 
■with  God  on  pur  behalf.  For  this  doctrine  and  the 
analogous  practice,  they  do  not,  advance  the  direct 
authority  ,of  Scripture  (except  a  few  passages  which 
seem  to  them  to  imply  the  intercommunion  of  the 
two  worlds,  as  Matt.  xiii.  3,  Luke  xiv.  17,  Exod. 
xxjcii;  13),  but  rely  on  what  to  them  is'  equally 
decisive  testimony,  viz.,  the  un'written  word  of  God 
conveyed  by  tradition.  Origen  (0pp.  ii.  p.  273> 
speaks  of  the  belief  that  'the  saints  assist  us  by 
their  prayers'  as  a  doctrine  which  is  "doubted  by 
no  one.'  St  Cyprian,  addressing  the  ooinfessors  going 
to  martyrdom,  engages  by  anticipation  their' prayers 
in  his  behalf  when  they  shall  have  received  their 
heavenly  cro^wn  (Ep.  60,  Dodwell's  edition).  To  the 
same  effect  are  cited  the  testimonies  of  Basil  (Opp: 
ii.  155),  Gregory  Na2dalizen  (Opp.  i.  288),  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  (ii.  1017),  Ambrose  (ii.  200),  Chiysostom 
(iv.  449),  and  many  pther  Fa,thers,  as  weU  as  the 
litur^es  pf  the  various  ancient  churches,  whether  of 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  or  the  Egyptian 
rite. 

On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  historian's,  even 
admitting  the  full  force  of  these  testimonies  to  the 
existence  of  the  practice,  allege  that  the  practice 
is  an  early,  but  unsoriptural  addition,  dating  'only 
from  the  infusion  into  the  church  system'  of  Alex- 
andrian   Neo-platonism    and    Oriental  Magianism, 
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whioli  they  believe  to  have  left  traces  even  in 
the  so-called  orthodox  Christianity  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  But  leaving  aside  the  doctrinal 
controversy,  the  fact  at  least  is  certain,  that  in 
the  fourth,  and  stUl  more  in  the  fifth  and  following 
centuries,  the  usage  was  universal ;  and  a  curious 
evidence  of  its  prevalence  is  furnished  by  the  fact, 
that  the  very  excess  to  which  it  was  carried  was 
condemned  as  a  heresy  (that  of  the  Collyridians) 
by  those  who  themselves  confessed  the  lawfulness 
of  the  practice  when  confined  within  its  legiti- 
mate hmits.  That  similar  excesses  in  the  practice, 
and  similar  abuses  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  legitimate  invocation  of  the  saints  continued 
through,  the  medieval  period,  Boman  Cathohos 
themselves  admit,  although  they  allege  that  such 
abuses  were  at  all  times  reprobated  by  the  authentic 
teaching  of  the  church ;  and  the  multiplied  devo- 
tions to  the  saints,  especially  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  efficacy  claimed  for  them,  and  the  extraordinary- 
legends  connected  with  them,  and  the  prominence 
which  ihe  worship  had  assumed  in  the  church,  were 
among  the  most  fertile  themes  of  invective  with  the 
first  Reformers.  The  Council  of  Trent, (25th  Sess., 
On  tlie  Invocation  of  Saints)  defines  very  precisely 
what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
this  subject.  It  declares  'that  the  saints  who 
reign  with  God  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for 
men ;  that  it  is  good  and  useful  suppliautly  to 
invoke  them,  and  to  resort  to  their  prayers,  aid, 
and  help,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  benefits  of 
God  through  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who 
alone  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour.'  From  this 
decree  it  is  inferred  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  saints  does  not  prescribe  the  practice  of  invoking 
them  as  necessary  or  essential,  but  only  as  'good 
and  useful,'  and  that  what  is  to  be  asked  of  them  is 
not  the  direct  bestowal  of  grace  and  mercy,  as  from 
themselves,  but  only  their  prayers,  their  assistance, 
and  their  help  in  obtaining  benefits  from  God; 
and  although  many  forms  of  prayer  which  are  in 
use  among  Cathohcs  bear,  especially  to  a  Protestant 
reader,  all  the  appearance  of  direct  appeals  to  the 
saints  themselves  for  the  benefits  which  are  implored, 
yet  all  CathoUc  authorities  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  that  these  forms  of  words  are  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  that,  from  habitual  use,  they  are  so 
Interpreted,  even  by  the  most  superficially  instructed 
Cathohcs,  with  the  understood  explanation,  that 
aU  the  power  of  the  saints  to  assist  us  consists 
exclusively  in  their  prayers  for  us,  and  seconding  our 
prayers  by  their  own.  See  Bellannine,  OontroversicB 
de  Sanctorum  Beatitudine,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 

Protestants  object  to  the  invocation  of  saints 
and  of  angels,  that  it  is  without  evidence  of  divine 
authority,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
and  derogatory  to  the  mediatorship  of  Christ.  They 
ask  what  reason  can  be  adduced  for  believing  that 
prayers  addressed  to  saints  are  even  Iieard  by  them, 
or  that  they  have  always  a  knowledge  of  the  wor- 
ship addressed  to  them?  They  further  deny  that 
the  prayers  addressed  to  saints — and  particularly  to 
the  Virgin  Mary — are  always  capable  of  explanation 
a,3  merely  an  asking  of  their  prayers  on  behalf  of 
those  who  invoke  them,  and  quote  many  instances 
in  proof. 

I'NVOICE,  a  list  or  account  of  merchandise  or 
goods  sold,  either  sent  along  with  the  goods  them- 
selves or  separately. 

INVOLTJ'CKE  (Lat.  a  wrapper  or  envelope),  in 
Botany,  is  a  group  of  bracts  surrounding  fiowers  in 
their  unexpanded  state,  and  occupying  a  place_  on 
the  floral  axis  beneath  them  after  their  expansion. 
The  bracts  which  form  an  involucre  are  generally 
grouped  in  a  whorL  In  umbelliferous  flowers,  there 
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is  very  commonly  an  involucre,  not  only  to  the 
umbel,  but  to  each  division  of  the  umbel,  or  nmid- 
lule.  The  former  is  called  the  general  involuere,  or 
simply  the  involucre;  the  latter  are  partial  involucres, 
or  involucels.  The  cup  of  the  acorn,  hazel,  ohesnut, 
&c.,  may  be  regarded  as  an  involucre. 

I'NVOLUTE.     See  EvoLpxE. 

IWVOLU'TION  AND  EVOLUTION  are  two 
operations  the  converse  of  each  other.  The  object 
of  the  first  is  to  raise  a  number  to  any  power, 
which  is  effected  by  continuously  multiplying  the 
number  by  itself  tOl  the  number  of  factors  is 
equal  to  the  number  designating  the  power,  thus, 

2  raised  to  the   third  power  is  2  x  2  x  2,  or  8; 

7  raised  to  the  fourth  power  is7x7x7x7,  or 
2401,  &o.  Evolution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
extraction  of  a  root  of  any  number,  that  is,  it  is  a 
method  for  discovering  what  number,  when  raised 
to  a  certain  power,  wiU  give  a  certain  known 
number — e.  g.,  the  square  root  of  64  is  8,  that  is, 

8  is  the  number  which,  raised  to  the  second  power, 
will  give  64;  3  is  the  fourth  root  of  81,  that  is, 

3  raised  to  the  fourth  power  is  81,  and  so  on. 
The  symbols  expressive  of  the  two  operations  are 
as  follow:  5^  means  that  5  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
third  power;  (7")*  means  that  the  square  or  second 
power  of  7  is  to  be  raised  to  the  fifth  power ;  \/9  or 
.^9  or  9i  signifies  that  the  extraction  of  the  second 
or  square  root  of  9  is  required ;  ,3/256  or  256i,  that 
the  fourth  root  of  256  is  to  be  extracted;  and  so 
on.  Involution  and  evolution,  like  multiplication 
and  division,  or  differentiation  and  integration,  differ 
in  the  extent  of  their  application;  the  former,  or 
direct  operation,  can  always  be  completed,  while 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  the  latter  fails 
to  express  the  result  with  perfect  accuracy. 

I'ODIIvrB  (symb.  I,  equiv.  127)  is  one  of  a  group 
of  four  non-metallic  elements  to  which  the  term 
Halogens  (q.  v.)  has  been  applied.  It  derives  its 
name  from  Gr.  iodes,  violet-like,  in  consequence  of  its 
magnificent  purple  colour  when  in  a  state  of  vapour. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  usually  occurs  in  solid 
dark-gray  glistening  scales ;  it  is,  however,  orystaUis- 
able,  and  sometimes  appears  as  an  octahedron  with 
a  rhombic  base.  It  is  soft,  and  admits  readily  of 
trituration,  has  the  high  speci&c  gravity  of  4-95,  and 
evolves  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odour,  which 
indicates  its  great  volatility.  It  fuses  at  225°,  and 
at  about  350°  it  boils,  and  is  converted  into  the 
purple  vapour  to  which  it  owes  its  name ;  it  has  an 
acrid  taste,  and  communicates  a  brownish-yellow 
colour  to  the  skin.  It  is  very  shghtly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  watery  solutions  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Iodine  vapour  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  known  vapours,  its  specific  gravity  being 
8'716.  It  combines  directly  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  the  metals.  Its  behaviour  with 
hydrogen  is  analogous  to  that  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  (see  Hyuroohloric  Aom),  but  its  affinities 
are  weaker  than  those  of  the  last-named  elements. 
It  likewise  combines  with  numerous  organic  sub- 
stances, and  the  compound  which  it  forms  with 
starch  is  of  such  an  iutense  blue  colour,  that  a 
solution  of  starch  forms  the  best  test  for  the 
presence  of  free  iodine.  By  means  of  this  test,  one 
part  of  iodine  may  be  detected  when  dissolved  in 
one  million  parts  of  water. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
iodine  compounds.  With  hydrogen,  it  forms  only 
one  compound,  hydriodic  acid  (Hi),  a  colourless 
pungent  acid  gas,  which  in  most  respects  is 
analogous  with  nydroohloric  acid.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  on  teriodide  of  phosphorus. 
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The  soluble  iodides  of  the  metala  may  be  obtained 
,  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydriodic  acid  -with  the 
metallic  osddea,  the  resulting  compounds  being  the 
metallic  iodide  and  water.  Some  of  these  iodides 
;  are  of  extreme  brilliancy,  and  others  are  of  great 
i  value^  in  medicine;  amongst  the  latter  must  be 
{  especially  mentioned  iodide  of  potassium,  iodide  of 
j  iron,  and  the  iodides  of  mercury. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is,  next  to  quinine  and  morphia, 
!  the  most  important,  medicine  ia  the  pharmacopceia. 
It  crystallises  in  colourless  cubes,  ■which  are  some- 
times clear,  but  usually  have  an  opaque  whitish 
appearance,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  spirit.    It 
is  decomposed  and  the  iodine  set  free,  by  chlorine, 
bromine,   iumijig   nitric    acid,  and   ozone   (q.,  v.), 
;   There  are  various  ways  of  obtaioing  this  salt ;  the. 
following  is  ope  of  the  best.    If  iomne  be  added  to 
a  yarm  solution  of  potash  until  a  brown  tint  begins 
i  to  appear,  iodide  {^^otassium  (K.I)  and  iodate  of 
potash  (KO,IO|,)  are  formed.    By  gentle  ignition  of 
;  the  residue  Qbtained  by  evaporation,,  the  iodate  is 
i  decomposed  into  iodide'  of  potassium  and  oxygen,  so 
'  that  all  that  remains  is  fused  iodide  of  potassiumj 
which  is-diasolved  in  water,  andallowed  to  crystallise. 
Iodide  of  iron  ia  formed  by  digesting  iron  wire  or 
filings  in  a  closed  vessel  with  four  times  the  wei^t. 
of  iodine  suspended  in  water.    Direct  combination 
takes  place,  and  a  pale-green  solution  is  formed, 
which  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  yields  crystals.    It  ia 
the  solution,  which  is  most  commonly  employed  in 
'   medicine,  but  as,  on  exposure  to  the  air,,  it  becom^es 
decomposed,,  and  iodine  ia  hberated,  it  is  uauaUy 
mixed   with    strong    syrup,    which    retards   this 
change. 

There  are  two>  iodides  of  mercury,  viz.,  the  green 
sub-iodide,  (HgjI)  amd  the  red  iodide  (Hgl),  They 
may  be  formed  either  by  theidirect -union  .of,  the  two 
elements,  or  by  the  double  decomposition  of  iodide 
of,  potassium  and  mercurial  salts.  There  are  two 
well-defined  compounds  of  iodine  and  oxygen,  viz., 
iodic  acid  (lOj,)  and  periodic  acid  (10^),  ccores- 
ponding  .to  chloric  and  perchloric  acid,  neither  of 
which  are  of  any  special  interest.. 

Iodine  in  small  quantity,  and  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  sodium,  magnesium,  or  calcium,  is  very 
widely  diffiised  over  the  earth's  surface.  It  exists 
in  sea- water,  in  marine  animals  and  plants,  and  in 
certain  mineral  springs.  It  is  also  found  in  several 
mineralsi.  as,  for  example,  in  certain  Mexican  silver 
ores,  in  Silesian  zinc  ores,  in  phosphorite  from  the 
Upper  Palatinate,,  and  in  coal.. 
,  Iodine  was  discovered  in  1811,  by  Courtois„  in 
the  waste  liquors  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds.  A 
few  years  later,  Gay-Lussac  discovered  that  it  was 
a  simple  elementary  body.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
half-fused  ash  of  dried  sea-weeds;  which  is  known 
in.  tMs  country  as  Kelp  (q.  v.),  and  in  Kormandy 
as  Varek,  and  contains  the  iodldea  of  sodium, 
,  potassium,  magnesium,  and  perhaps  calcium  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  Tie  iodine  is  liberated  by  the 
addition  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Most  of  our  commercial  iodine  is  prepared 
in  Grlaagow. 

The  preparations  of  iodine  are  employed  exten- 
sively in  medicine  and  in  Photography  (q.  v.); 
Iodide  of  potassium,  and,  the  preparations  of  iodine 
generally,  are  almost  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
specifics  in  cases  of  goltte,  bronchooele,  or  Derby- 
shire neck.  Gut  of  364  cases  (collected  by  Bayle) 
which  were  treated  with  iodine,  274  were  cured. 
Mahaoii,  Lugol,  and  others  have  shewn  the  value 
of  the  iodine-treatment  in  scrofula.  The  prepara- 
tions of  iodine  are  also  eminently  successful  aa 
resolvents  in  chronic  induration,  and  enlargement 
of  the  Hver,  spleen,  uterus,  &c.    In  many  forms  of 


chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  certain  aflfections  of 
the  osseous  system,  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  iodide 
of  potassium  is  of  the  greatest  service ;  and  its  value 
in  the  treatment  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  is  not 
BO  generally  known,  even  in  the  medical  profession, 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  iodide  of  potassium  dis- 
solves the  compounds  of  lead  with  albumen,  fibrine, 
&c.,  which  abound  in  the  body  in  chronic  lead-poison- 
ing; and  these  dissolved  compounds  are  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  In  these  oases,  lead  may  often  be 
detected  in  the  urine,  almost  immediately  after  the 
administration  of  the  iodide.  This  Salt  has  a  aimilar 
action  in  chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  and  cases  are 
recorded  of  mercurial  saKvatiou  having  come  on 
during  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  liberation  of  mercury,  which  had 
been  ]previously  fixed  in  the  system. 
i  Iodide  of  iron,  which  may  be  given  either  in  syrup 
or  in  the  form  of  Blanoard's  PiUs  (an  excellent 
French  mode  of  administering  this  salt),  is  especially 
serviceable  in  scrofulous  affections  of  the  glandular 
system,  in  which  the  use  both  of  iodine  and  of  iron 
is  indicated.  The  iodides  of  mercury  have  been  pre" 
scribed  with  good  effect  in  various  forms  of  sy^mlia^ 
They  must  be  given  with  caution,  on  account  of  thrar 
energy,  the  average  dose  of  the  red  iodide  being  a 
fraction  (.^  to  ^)  of  a  grain.  Pure  iodine  is  seldom 
prescribed  internally;  but  in  the  form  of  tincture 
and  ointment,  it  is  a  most  useful  topical  application 
in  cases  of  goitre,  local  enlargements,  d&eases  of 
joints,  chilblains,  &c. 

In  large  doses,  iodine  and  m»st  of  the  iodides 
act  as  irritant  poisons ;  but  very  few  fatal  cases 
are  on  record.  In  the  event  of  poisoning:  with 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  the  first  point  is  to  evacuate 
the  stomach ;  and  the  vomiting  is  assisted  by  the 
copious  use  of  tepid  liquids,  containing  starchy 
matter,  as,  for  instance,  starch,  flour,  or  arrow-root 
boiled  in  water  j  the.  object  being  to  form  iodide  of 
starch,  which  is  comparatively  inert. 

lO'NA,  the  modem  name  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Hebrides,  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  a 
mistaken  reading  of  n  for  u;  the  word,  in  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  being  clearly  written  loiia.  From  the 
6th  c.  to  the  17th  c,  the  island  was  most  generally 
called  I,  li,  la,  lo,  Ho,  Hy,  Hi,  Hm,  ffie,  ECu,  T, 
or  Ti— that  is,  simply,  'the  Island;'  or  /coZajiJiB, 
I-Columb-KiUe,  or  Hii-Oolwn-Kille — that  is,  'the 
Island  of  Columba  of  the  Church.' 

It  is  about  three  nules  long,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  1861,  it  had 
a  population  of  264  Its  area,  computed  by  Bede 
at  'five  families'  (or  'five  hides  of  land,'  as  the 
passage  is  rendered  in  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  Chronicle), 
is  estimated  at  2000  imperial  acres;  of  which  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  part  is  under  tiUaga  The  soil 
is  naturally  fruitful,  and  yields  earher  crops  than 
most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  bairley  sown  before 
the  middle  of  June  being  ready  for  the  sickle  in 
August.  This  remarkable  fertility  was  regarded 
as  miraculous  in  the  dark  ages,  and,  no  doubt, 
led  to  the  early  occupation  of  loua.  Dunii,  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  ia  330  feet  above  the 
sea-lteveL 

Its  Hstory  begins  in  the  year  563,  when  St 
Columba  (q.  v.),  leaving  the  shores  of  Ireland,  landed 
upon  I.  with  twelve  disciples.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  island,  as  well  from  his  kinsman  Conall^ 
the  son  of  Comgiall,  king  of  the  Scots;  as  from  Bruidi, 
the  son  of  Melchom,  king  of  the  Picts,  he  bmlt  upon 
it  a  Inonastery,  which  was  long  regarded,  as  the 
mother-Aurch  of  the  Picts,  and  was  venerated  mot 
only  among  the  Scots  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
among  the  Angles  of  the  north  of  England,  who 
owed  their  conversion  to  the  self-denying  mission- 
aries of  lona.     From  the  end  of  the  6m  to  iha 
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end  of  the  8th  c,  I.  was  scarcely  second  to  any 
monastery  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  it  was  this 
hriUiant  era  of  its  annals  which  rose  in  Johnson's 
mind  when  he  described  it  as  '  that  '  illustrious 
island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Cale- 
donian regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving 
barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  i  iknowledge ,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.'  But  neither  piety  nor 
learning  availed  to  save  it  frotti  the  ravages  of  the 
fierce  and  heathen  Norsemen.  They  burned, it  in 
795,  and  again  in  802.  Its  'family'  (as  the  monks 
were  called)  of  68  persons  were  martyred  in  806. 
A  second  martyrdom,  in '  §25,  is  the  subject  of  4 
contemporary  Latin  poem  by  Walafridus  Strabus, 
abbot  of  the  German  monastery  of  Heichenau,  in 
the  Lake  of  Constance^  I  On  the  Christmas  evening 
of  986,  the  island  was  again  wasted  by  the  Norse- 
men, who  slew  the  ,  abbot  and  15  of  his  monks. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  the  monastery 
was  repaired  by -St  Margaret,  the  queen  of  King 
Malcolm  Camnore.  It  was  visited  in  1097  by 
King  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  of  Norway.  It  was 
now  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  so  fell  under  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Man  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim.  In  1203,  the  bishops 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  disputed  the  authority,  of  the 
Manx  bishdp,  pulled  down  a  monastery  which  he 
had  begun  to  build  in  the  island,  and^  placed  the 
abbey  under  the  rule  of  an  Irish  abbot  of  Derry. 
The  Scottish'Church  had  long  claimed  jurisdiction 
in  I.,  and  before  the  end  of  the  13th>,  c,  the  island 
fell  under  the  rule  of  the  Scottish  king.  Its 
abbey  was  now  peopled  by  Clugniac  monks;  and 
a  nunnery  of  Austin  canonesses  was  planted  on 
its  shores.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 
the  abbey  church  being  his  cathedral,  and  the 
monks  his  chapter. 

No  building  now  remains  on  the  island  which  can 
claim  to  have  sheltered  St  Columba  or  his  disciples. 
The  most  ancient  ruins  are  the  Laithrichean,  or 
Foundations,  in  a  little  bay  to  the  west  of  Port-a- 
Churraich;  the  Cobban  CuUdich,  or  Culdees'  Cell, 
in  a  hoUow  between  Dunii  and  Dunbhuirg ;  the 
rath  or  hiU-fort  of  Dunbhuirg  ;  and  the  Gleann-an- 
Teampiill,  or  Glen  of  the  Church,  in  the  middle  of 
the  i^and,  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the  monastery 
which  the  Irish  bishops  destroyed  in  1203.  St  Gran's 
Chapel,  now  the  oldest  church  in  the  island,  may 
probably  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century. 
St  Mary's  Nunnery  is  perhaps  a  century  later.  The 
Cathedral,  or  St,  Mary's  Church,  seems  to  have 
been  built  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  choir,  with  a  sacristy  on  the  north 
side,  and  chapels  on  the  south  side ;  north  and  south 
transepts ;  a  central  tower,  about  75  feet  high ;  and 
a  nave.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
choir  appears  to  denote  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
Irish  ecclesiastic  who  died  in  1202.  On  the  north 
of, the  cathedral  are  the  chapter-house  and  other 
remains  of  the  conventual  or  monastic  buildings. 
In  the  'Eeflig  Orau' — so  called,  it  is  supposed,  from 
St  Oran,  a  kinsman  of  St  Columba,  the  first  who 
found  a  grave  in  it — were  buried  Ecgfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  in  684 ;  Godred,  king  of  the  Isles,  in 
1188 ;  and  Haco  Ospac,  king  of  tie  Isles,  in  1228. 
No  monuments  of  these  princes  now  remain.  The 
oldest  of  the  many  tombstones  on  the  island  are  two 
with  Irish  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
being  the  monument  of  a  bishop  of  Connor  who 
died  at  I.  in  1174. 

After  centuries  of  neglect,  this  interesting  island 
seems  now  to  be  ui  the  way  of  improvement.  It 
possesses  a  church  connected  with  the  Establish- 
ment, also  a  Free  Church,  and  a  school.  ,  At  present 
(March  1863),  a  small  and  commodious  inn  is  in 


course  of  erection  by  the  Duke  of  A^gyle,  proprietor 
of  I, ;  by  which  means  tourists  and  antiquarian 
explorers  wiU  be  enabled  to  make  visits, of  satisr 
factory  duration.  Duiing  summer,  steamers,  from. 
Oban  (see  Hebrides)  call  at  I.  twice  a  week ;  they 
land  passengers  by  boats  at  Baile  Mor,  the  only 
village  on  the, island,  and  usually  stay  ,an,hom:^  ,tf> 
allow  time  for  visiting  the  ruing, 

lO'NIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the'  most  flourishing 
country  of  Asia  Minor.    It  received  its  name  from 
the   louians   (one  of   the  four  most   ancient  tribes 
in  Greece),  who,  again,  according  to  the  mytho- 
logical account,  derived  theirs  from   I6n,  the '  son 
of  Apollo   by   Creusa,   a    daughter    Of    a    king    of 
Athens.   According  to  the  usually  received  tradition, 
they  were  driven  oiit  of  the,  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Achaians,  ahd'-relho^ed  to  Attica,  whence,  about 
1050  B.  c,  bands  of  them  went  forth  to  settle '  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.      I.  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country,  extfehdihg,  according  to  Ptolemy,  from  the 
river  Hermus  to  the  river  Meander,  along  the  coast 
of  the  iEgeari  Sea;  but  Herodotus  and  Strabo  make 
it  somewhat  larger.     It  soon  reached  a  high  point 
of  prosperity ;  agriculture  and  commerce  flourished, 
and  great  cities  arose,  of  which  Ephesus,  Sm3frna, 
Clazomense,  EiythfK,  Colophon,  and  Miletus  were 
the    most    celebratei      These    free    Cities,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Ionian  League,  were, 
however,  gradually  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia, 
and  passed  (557  B.C.)  under  the  swayof  thePersians, 
but  were  allowed  a  considerable  measure  of  internal 
liberty.     During  the  great  Persian  war,  the   con- 
titigent  which  they  were  compelled  to  furnish  tc 
their  Oriental  masters  deserted  to  the  Greeks,  afthe 
battle  of  Mycale  (479  B.C.),  whereupon  the  Ibnians 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  upon  which 
they  now  became  dependent.     After  the  'Pelopori- 
nesian  war,  they  were  subject  to  the  Spartans,  and 
again  (387  B.C.)  to  the  Persians  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     From  this  period,  I.   shared 
the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  in  64  B.  o. 
was   added    to    the    Roman    empire    by   Pompey, 
after  the  third  Mithridatic  war.     In  later  times,  it 
was   so  ravaged  by  the  Turks  that  few  traces  of 
its   former  greatness   are    now  left.— The   lonians- 
were  regarded  as  somewhat  effeminate.     'They  were 
wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  the  fine  arts-  (see  Ionic 
Architeotueb)  were  cultivated  amongst  them  at 
a  much  earlier   date  than  amongst  their  kinsmen 
in  the  mother-country.     The  Ionic  Dialect  excels 
the  other  Greek   dialects  in  softness  and  smooth- 
ness, chiefly  from  the   greater  number  of  vowels 
introduced. 

IO'NIAN  islands,  a  groUp,  or  rather  chain, 
running  round  the  west  coast  of  Epirus,  and  westi 
and  south  of  Greece.  It  consists  of  about  40 
islands,  of  which  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Theaki, 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  are  of  considerable 
size  ;  the  total  area  is  about  1041  square  miles,  and 
the  population  (1860)  232,426,  is  mostly  of  Greek 
descent.  The  proportion  of  females  to  males  is 
as  100  to  116.  The  collective  term  'Ionian'  is  of 
modern  date.  ^  After  the  division  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  these  islands  were  included  in  the  eastern 
half,  and  so  continued  tiU  1081,  when  the  Duke  of 
Calabria  (subsequently  king  of  Naples)  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  ,  From  this  tjme  they  underwent  a 
contmual  change  of  masters,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  I5th  c,  when  they  by  degrees  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  in  1797  ceded 
them  to  France.  They  were  seized  by  Russia  and 
Turkey  m  1800,  by  France  in  1807,  by  BritaiA  in 
1809,  and  on  November  5,  1815,  were  formed  into  a 
repubHo  ('The  Septinsular  Republic')  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  latter.     The  following  is  a  sketch 


IONIAN  MODE— IOWA  CITY. 


of  their  present  political  condition.  '  Thegovem- 
ilient  is  Carried  on  by  two  assemblies,  and  the  Lord 
High  GominUskytier;  trho  is  the  represeiitative  of  Her 
Majesty.  '  THe  iMDef  assembly  consists  of  40  members, 
who  must' be' nobles;  29  of  them  are ' elected  by  the 
islanders  therilselves,  and  11'  by  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner; their  term  of  office  is" five  years,  during 
which  period  they  must  hold  three  sessions,  of  three 
moiiths  ,e^ph,  '^\i»<senate,  oompose(i  of  five  members, 
"vvhioh  the  oommission.i^r  Jias ,  power  to  increase  to 
sa'veu,  forms  the  ,  executive.  TChe  commissioner,  is 
invested  -with  ejctensive  powers ;  he  can  convoke  an 
cxtraoj:dinary  nieeting  of  parliajnent,  confirm  or 
rej  ect  the  j-esolutious  of  the  senate,  and  veto  all  bills 
passed  by  the  legislature.  He  has  the  nomination 
<5f  most  of  the, public, functiqnaries,  and  has  supreme 
i'urisdiction  in  all,, patters  of  finance,  police,  and 
public  safety.  Up  to  1848,, the  press  w;as  restricted, 
and  the  government  was, really  a,  despotism;  but 
^ce  that  ,,-fclmei  they  ha,ve,  obtained  liberty  of 
jhp,pr^s,  lowering  of  the  franchise, .perfect  free- 
dom of  election,  both  parUamentary  and  municipal, 
and,  ,vote  by  ballot. , ,  Justice  is  administered,  by  a 
supreme  court ;  and  a  oi'yil,  criminal,  and  c,onmiercial 
tribimal  in.  each  of  the  seven  principal  islands.  The 
protecting  force  consists  pf  a  British  gairrison,  at 
Corfu,  four,  native  regiruents  of  ^liljtia,  ,  and  two 
war- vessels.  In  1860,  the  islands  produced  69,553 
"barrels  of  olive-oil,  30,250,897  ,lbs<, of  currants,  and 
148,539  .barrels  qf  wine ;  and  of  wheat,  only  67,580 
bushels;  thjB  yajue, considerably  qxceediiig  £500,000. 
Bie,  live-stock  for  the  same,  year  consisted  of  13,171 
horses,  ,1,0,374  cattle,  131,684  sheep, ,  and  111,907 
ffoats,  a  ponsidejsable  increase  on  the  previqus  years. 
The  revejiue  (1860)  was  £l40,^55,  and  the  expendi- 
ture (which  genqrallyexceed?,  ,tlis  income),  £151,187. 
The  chief  item  in, 'the  revenue, is  the  export-duty  on 
olives  , and  olive-oil.  Tte,  Board  of  Trade  Reports 
•  lately  published.  (1862)  give,  for  1859,  the  imports 
?,t  £1,306,303,  and  the  export^, ali  £649,057.  The 
entrances  and  clearances  of  shippiug  for  1860  were 
respectively, 517,320  and  525,802  tons.  The  I.  I. 
have  cost  .Britain,  on  an  ayerage,  £100,000  per 
annum.  ,    ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  MJoyed  under 
British  government,  there  is  a  ■widespread  dishke,  to 
Britaiii,  and  .especially  since  1853,  the  mass  of  the 
people  have ,  claflio^ed  for  annexation  to  .Gtreece. 
Keoently  (1862),  it, has  been  .proposed  by  the  British 
government,,  under  certain  conditions,  to  resign  the 
protectorate  of  the  I.  I.,  and  to  permit  annexation 
■to,Grieece.  ,.,,,     ,,., 

IONIAN  MODE,  in  Music,  one  of  the  old  church 
modes,  said- to  be,thp,saiae  as,t^eiinc!ient(,GI;reek  mode 
of  that  name,. aijd  thp,  .qnly.o^e  of  the!, old  church 
modes  which  agrees  "with  our  modern  system  of 
music,. -the  lojiiau  mode  being,  the  same, as  our  key 
of  C  major.  ,  The  characta;  ,of  the  Ionian,  mode, 
however,  must,  have  appeared .  to  the  auqiente  more 
properly  de^ed  than,  it  can  to  us,  as  it  was  the  only 
one  of  their  mpdes  which  had  a  niajor  third  and  a 
sharp  sqveiith. 

lO'Nie  ABOHITECTtrBB,  a  style  of  Greek 
architecture  which  took  its  origin  in  Ionia,  and  seems 
to  have  derived  many  of  its  characteristic  features 
from  Assyria.  See  Greciait  ASchiteotubb.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  Ionic  architecture  is  the  capital 
of  the  Coluinns  (q.  v.),  which  is  decorated  ■  with 
spiral  ornanietits  called  Volutes  (q.  v.).  The  columns 
have  also  bases,  which  were  not  used  in  Doric  archi- 
tecture. The  cornice  is  distinguished  by  the  dentil 
baud,  an  ornament  first  introduced  in  this  style. 
The  Honeysuckle  ornament  (q.v.),  so  much  used 
ill  Ionic  architecture,  is  one  of  the  features  which 
indicate  its  eastern  origia.  ' 


Many  large  temples  were  erected  in  this  style 
in  Asia  Mmor  and  Greece.  Among  the  finest 
examples  now  existing  are  the  temples  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Minerva  Polias  on  '  the '  Acropolis  .  at 
Athens,  AjioUo  Didymasus  at  Miletus,  :  Minerva 
Polias  at  Priene,  and  Bacchus  at  Teos ;  and  the 
temple  of  Fortune  at  Home. 

IONIC  SCHOOL  is  the  collective  name  given 
to  the  earliest  Greek  phOosophers,  Thales,  A^axi- 
inander,  Anaxiihenes,  Heraclitua,  and  Anaxagorap, 
on  accoupt  of  their  following  one  general  tendency, 
aud  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  Ionia.  See  the 
biographies  of  these  philosophers. 

I.  O.  IT.,  a  memorandum  of  debt  given  by  a 
borrower  to  a  lender;  so  called  from  being  made  in 
this  abbre-viated  form : 

London,  January  1, 1862. 
MrA.B.,  I.  0.  U.  £20. 

CD. 

It  is  a  convenient  document,  because  it  requires  no 
stainp,"and'  yet  it  is  valuable  evidence  of  the 
existence  qf  the  debt,  iri  case  an  action  is  after-, 
wards  brought.  If,  however,  the  I.  0.  U.  contain 
any  promise  to  pay  the  debt,  then  it  will  amount 
to  a  p^qmiesory-note, '  and  be  void  unless  it  have 
a  stamp.  ■     i     . 

I'O'WA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ainerica,  was 
organised  as  a  state,  "with  goveriior  and  legislature, 
in  1846.  It  lies  between  40°  20'  and  43°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  90°'12;  and  96°.  63' "W.  long.,  and  extends  208 
miles  from  hprth  to  south,  aiui  300  from  east  to  west, 
with  an,  area  of  66,914  square  mUea,  ob  32,584,960 
acres.  It  ,is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Minnesota ;  E. 
by  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is,  separ- 
ated by  the  Mississippi  River ;  S.  by  Missouri ; 
and  W.  by  Nebraska  Territory,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Missouri'  River.  It  has  99 
counties,  with  Des  Moines,  a  central  town,  for 
its  capital.  The  population  in  1840  was  43,112; 
in  1850,  192,214;  in  1866,  674,948;  The  rivers 
are  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  on  its  eastern 
and  western  borders,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Red  Cedar,  and  their  branches.  The  surface  is 
undiilating  and  beautiful,  with  alternate  forests  and 
prairies.  There  are  no  mountains ;  but  bold  bluffs, 
wiijh  picturesque  ravines,  line  the  rivers.  In  the 
nqrth-east,  there  are  rich  deposits  of  lead,  and  coal 
in  the  south  and  west,  -with  iron,  marble,  clay, 
gypsum,  &c.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  arid 
the  climate  healthful ;.  the  peach  blossoms  in  the 
middle  of  April,  but  the  winters  are  severe,  "with  an 
average  of  26°.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
maize,  flax,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  hogs.  It'  has  no'fc 
much  direct  foreign  commerce,'  but  trades  exten- 
sively with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  towns,  and  -with 
the  interior.  The  chief  river  ports  of  I.  are  Keokuk, 
Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  Muscatine,  Davenport, 
Clinton,  Belle'vue,  arid  Dubuque.  There' are  many 
manufactories,  and  13  railways  built  or  in  progress, 
niostly  crossing  the  state  from  east  to  west.  'There 
are  28  colleges,  and  2700  publio  schools. 

IOWA  CITY,  a  city  in  Iowa,  United  States  of 
America,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  territorial 
government,  is  situated  on  the  Iowa  River,  80 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  built  on  a  succession 
of  plateaux,  rising  from  the  river.  The  first  is  a 
pubUo  promenade ; '  the  third  is  crowned  by  the 
capitol,  now  the  state  university.  It  has  also 
county  buildings,  and  the  state  asylums,  with 
factories  on  the  falls  of  the  river.  There  is  steam- 
boat na-vigation  to  the  Mississippi,  and  connection 
with  the  east  by  railway.  Pop.  in  1850,  2262  ■ 
in  1860,  5214. 
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IHECACtJA]S^HA— IPSWICH. 


IPBCACTJA'iniA,  the  name  both  of  a  very 
valuable  medicine  and  of  the  plant  producing  it. 
The  plant  [OepTiaelis  Ipecacuanha)  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cinchonacece,  and  grows  in  damp 
shady  Tiroods  in  Brazil  and  some  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  somewhat  shrubby,  with  a 
few  oblonso-lanceolate  leaves  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  long-stalked  heads  of  small  white  flowers, 
and  soft  dark  purple  berries.  The  part  of  I.  used  in 
medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  simple  or  divided  into 
a  few  branches,  flexuous,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose- 
quill,  and  is  composed  of  rings  of  various  size,  some- 
what fleshy  when  fresh,  and  appearing  as  if  closely 


Ipecacuanha., 

strung  on  a  central  woody  cord.  The  diflferent  kinds 
inown  in  commerce  (Gray,  Red,  Brown)  are  all  pro- 
duced by  the  same  plant;  the  differences  arising 
from  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  mode  of  drying,  &o. 
I.  root  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  mere  drying. 
It  is  collected  at  all  seasons,  although  chiefly  from 
January  to  March;  the  plant  is  never  cultivated, 
but  is  sought  for  in  the  forests  chiefly  by  Indians, 
some  of  whom  devote  themselves  for  months  at  a 
time  to  this  occupation.  It  has  now  become  scarce 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 

Various  other  plants,  containing  emetine,  are 
used  as  substitutes  for  true  ipecacuanha.  The  ,1. 
of  Venezuela  is  produced  by  Sarcostemma  glaucum, 
of  the  order  Asclepiadece ;  and  to  this  order  belongs 
TylopJiora  asthmoMca,  the  root  of  which  is  foimd 
a  valuable  substitute  for  I.  in  India. 

It  is  in  the  bark  of  the  root  that  the  active 
principle,  the  emetine,  almost  entirely  lies,  and  in 
good  specimens  it  amoimts  to  14  or  16  per  cent. ; 
Bie  other  ingredients,  such  as  fatty  matters,  starch, 
lignine,  &c.,  being  almost  entirely  inert.  Emetine 
is  represented  by  the  formula  CafHafNOi,,.  It  is 
a  white,  inodorous,  almost  insipid  powder,  moder- 
ately soluble  in  alcohol,  and  having  all  the  charac- 
ters of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  It  acts  as  a  violent 
emetic  in  doses  of  x^th  of  a  grain  or  less,  and  is  a 
powerful  poison.  The  incautious  inhalation  of  the 
dust  or  powder  of  I. — as  in  the  process  of  powder- 
ing it — will  often  bring  on  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
asthma. 

In  small  and  repeated  doses — as,  for  instance,  of 
a  grain  or  less — I.  increases  the  activity  of  the 
secreting  organs,  especially  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  akin.  In  larger  doses  of 
from  1  to  5  grains  it  excites  nausea  and  depres- 
sion, while  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  it 
acts  as  an  emetic,  without  producing  such  violent 
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action  or  so  much  nausea  and  depression  as  tartar 
emetic. 

I.  is  useful  as  an  emetic  when  it  is  necessary  to 
unload  the  stomach  in  cases  where  there  is  great 
debility,  or  in  childhood.  As  a  nauseant,  expect- 
orant, aid  diaphoretic,  it  is  prescribed  in  aflections 
of  the  respiratory  orgaoms,  as  catarrh,  hooping-cough, 
asthma,  &o. ;  in  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
as  indigestion,  dysentery,  &c. ;  and  in  disorders  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  action  of  the 
skin,  as  in  diabetes,  febrile  affections,  &c. 

Besides  the  Powder,  the  most  useful  preparations 
are  the  Wine  of  I. — of  which  the  dose  to  an  adult  as 
a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant  ranges  from  10  to 
40  minims,  and  as  an  emetic  from  2  to  4  drachms — 
and  the  Compound  I.  Powder,  commonly  known  as 
Dover's  Powder  (q.  v.).  To  produce  the  full  effect  as 
a  sudorific,  a  dose  of  ten  grains  of  Dover's  Powder 
should  be  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  white- 
wine  whey,  treacle-posset,  or  some  other  warm  and 
harmless  drink. 

IPHIGBNTA,  in  Urecian  legend,  a  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytenmestra,  or,  according  to 
others,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Clsrtemnestra.  Her 
father,  having  offended  Diana,  vowed  to  make 
atonement  by  sacrificing  to  the  goddess  the  most 
beautiful  thing  bom  witmn  the  year.  This  happened 
to  be  Iphigenia.  Agamemnon  long  delayed  the 
fulfilment  of  his  vow,  but  at  length  the  Trojan 
expedition  drew  on,  and  the  Greek  fleet  being 
detained  in  Aulis  by  a  calm,  the  seer  Calchas 
declared  that  Agamemnon  must  keep  his  promise. 
When  I.  was  brought  to  the  altar,  however,  she 
disappeared,  and  a  hind  lay  there  in  her  stead, 
Diana  herself  having  carried  her  off  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  her  priestess,  but  was 
afterwards  recognised  by  her  brother,  Orestes,  who 
carried  her,  along  with  the  image  of  Diana,  to 
Attica.  The  legend  is  of  post-Homeric  oririn.  It 
has,  however,  been  much  wrought  into  Grecian 
poetry,  and  afforded  many  subjects  to  painters  and 
sculptors.  In  modem  literature,  it  has  been  again 
employed  with  great  power  of  genius  and  poetic  art 
by  Goethe  in  his  Iphigenia  aiif  Tauris. 

IPOMiE'A,  a  genus:of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Gonvolvulacece,  differing  very  little  fi'om  the  genus 
Convolvulus.  Th«  species  are  numerous.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  warm  countries.  Some  of  them- 
are  often  to  be  seen  in  flower-gardens  and  hot- 
houses, being  very  ornamental,  and  readily  covering 
treUises  with  their  twiaing  stems,  large  leaves^  and 
large  beautiful  flowers.  The  roots  of  some  of  them 
yield  a  resinous  substance,  which  possesses  proper- 
ties resembKng  those  of  jalap,  and  the  trae  Jalap 
(q.  V.)  plant  itself  has  sometimes  been  referred  to 
this  genus. 

IPSAMBU'L.    See  Abousambul. 

I'PSICA.    See  Modioa. 

I'PSWICH,  a  market-town,  parliamentary  and 
municipal  borough,  and  river-port  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  river  Orwdl,  at  tibe  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills,  68  miles  north-east  of  London.  The  older 
portions  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  and  irregular 
streets,  some  of  -tie  old  houses  of  which  are  orna- 
mented with  curious  carved  work.  It  contaius 
numerous  churches,  and  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions;  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  with  about 
700  members;  and  a  Working  Men's  CoUege,  with 
200  members.  Of  its  educational  establishments,  the 
principal  is  the  grammar-school,  founded  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  endowed  by  <3ueen  EUzabeth.  It  has 
an  income  from  endowment  of  £116,  6«.  8d.,  has 
six  scholarships,  exclusive  of  an  Albert  scholarship, 
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founded  as  a  memorial  of  the  lata  Prmoe  Consort, 
and  two  exhibitions  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  are  large  iron  and  soap  factories, 
breweries,  corn-mills,  and  ship-building  docks.  In 
1861,  2269  vessels,  of  162,467  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  The  exports  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery;  imports,  wine,  coal,  iron,  and  timber. 
The  town  can  be  approached  bjr  vessels  of  500  tons. 
It  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  37,949.  I.  was  piUaged  and  dismantled 
by  the  Banes  in  991,  and  again  in  1000. 

IRA'K-A'JEMI,  a  large  province  of  Persia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Azerbijan, 
Ohilan,  and  Mazanderan,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Khorasan.  On  the  S.  and  W.,  the  boundaries  are 
not  definitely  laid  down.  In  the  extreme  north  are 
the  Elburz  Mountains,  and  throughout  the  province 
are  several  other  cliams,  all  of  them  running  from 
south-east  to-  north-west.  A  great  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  province  consists  of  elevated  table- 
lands, but  there  are  also  numerous  fertile  valleys 
traversed  by  rivers.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  I.  are 
swallowed  up  by  sandy  tracts  into  which  they  flow. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  the  capital 
Teheran  and  Ispahan. 

lEA'K-A'RABI,  a  district  in  Turkey  in  Asia, 
the  ancient  Babylonia  (q.  v.),  comprises  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and 
Ctesiphon.  During  the  last  250  years  of  the 
califate,  this  was  the  poor  remnant  of  their  once 
wide  dominion  which  remained  to  the  successors 
of  MohfiiBmied. 

IRA'TS,  tie  modem  native  name  of  Persia.  See, 
Aryan  Race. 

lEBI'T,  a  district  town  of  the  government  of 
Perm,  Eastern  Kussia,  since  1775;  founded  (1635) 
by  Kussian  emigrants.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  livars  Irbit  and  Nitza,  in  lat.  57°  35'  N., 
and  long.  62°  50'  E.,  is  1760  nules  distant  from  St 
Petersburg,  and  eontarBB  3248  inhabitants.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  extensive  fair,  the  largest  in 
Kussia,  after  thai  of  Nijui-Novgorod.  The  fair 
takes  place  annually  from  the  ,27th  of  Eebruaiy 
tm  the  end  of  March,  has  been  instituted  forj 
more  than  200  years,  and  attracts  about  10,000 
merchants  and  visitors  fr6m  Bussia,  Siberia,  Persia, 
Bokhara,  &c.  The  principal  goods  are  cloths,  silk 
stnfifs,  brocades,  sugar,  coffee,  china,  and  hard- 
ware from  Bussia;  tea  .and  namkeen  from  China, 
through  Kiachta ;  furs  and  flsh  from  Sibma;  cotton 
stuffs  from  Bokhara,  &o.  The  whole  quantity  of 
goods  brought  to  market  is  valued  at  £6,500,000, 
of  which  more  than  three-quarters  are  generally 
disposed  of. 

I'KBIiAJND,  an  island,  forming  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  lies  between 
lat.  51°  26'  and  55°  23'  K.,  and  long.  6°  20'  and  10° 
26'  W.  It  is  washed  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  by 
tie  Atlantic,  and  on  -the  E.  by  a  strait,  called  at 
different  places  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  St  George's  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  the 
larger  dsland  of  Great  Britain.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  Pair  Head  in  Antrim  to  Crow  Head  in  Kerry, 
is  306  miles,  but  its  greatest  meridional  length  is 
not  more  than  225 ;  its  greatest  breadth,  between 
the  extreme  points  of  Mayo  and  Down,  is  182 
miles,  but  between  Galway  Bay  and  Dublin,  it 
is  not  more  than  120.  Area  about  32,510  square 
miles.  Pop.  (1861)  5,764,543.  I.  is  divided  into 
the  four  provinces  of  Ulster,  Leioster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught,  wiioh  again  are  subdivided  into 
32  counties.  The  fdUowmg  table  exhibits  some 
important  statistics : 


ProvlnoGfl,  CoiintioB,  and 

Area  In 

Inhabited 

fopulatlon 

Population, 

Citliii. 

Stat.  Acroa. 

1301. ' 

1801. 

USl. 

Leinsteb. 

Carlo-w,  . 

221,342 

10,254 

67,232 

68,078 

Dublin,      . 

222,714 

26,043 

152,289 

146,778 

Dublin  City,  . 

8,700 

22,758 

249,733 

268,369 

Kildare,     .       .       . 

418,436 

14,643 

84,930 

96,728 

Kilkenny, 

£08,SU 

19,976 

109,476 

138,773 

Kilkenny  City, . 

921 

2,352 

14,081 

19,975 

King's,  . 

493,9SS 

16,431 

88,491 

112,076 

Longford, . 

269,409 

12,956 

71,692 

62,848 

Loutb,   . 

201,434 

14,700 

75,140 

90,813 

Droghcda  Town, 

472 

2,900 

14,730 

16,847 

Meatb,  . 

S79,899 

20,767 

110,609 

140,748 

Queen's,    ... 

424, 8S4 

16,785 

90,750 

111,664 

Westmeath,  . 

4e3,468 

16,507 

90,856 

111,407 

Wexford,  . 

576,688 

26,022 

143,594 

180,168 

■Wioklow,      . 

500,178 

14,488 

.86,093 

98,979 

Total,      .       .    ■ 

■4,876,211 

236,472 

1,439,696 

1,672,738 

MuNBTEB. 

Clare, 

'     827,994 

28,112 

166,275 

212,440 

Cork,     . 

1,843,650 

76,679 

458,604 

663,576 

Cork  City, 

2,683 

9,758 

78,892 

85,782 

Kerry,    .        .        . 

1,186,126 

32,117 

201,888 

238,264 

Limerick, ,' 

678,221 

27,940 

170,983 

208,684 

Limerick  City, 

2,618 

6,689 

44,626 

63,448 

Tipperary, 

1,061,731 

41,255 

247,496 

331,567 

Waterford,    . 

460,884 

18,075 

111,116 

138,738 

Waterford  City, 

669 

3,347 

23,220 

25,297 

Total,  .       ., 

6,064,679 

242,872 

1,503,200 

1,857,736 

Ulstiib. 
Antrim, 

743,881 

45,189 

247,414 

251,383 

Belfast  To-wn,    . 

1,872 

18,375 

119,242 

100,301 

Carrickfergus  District, 

•  16,700 

1,603 

9,898 

8,620 

Armagh,   . 

828,076 

35,709 

189,382 

196,084 

Cavan,    .       *        .       -. 

477,360 

28,129 

153,972 

174,064 

Donegal,   . 

1,193,448 

43,189 

236,869 

256,158 

Down,    . 

611,919 

67,626 

299,866 

820,817 

Fermmagto, 

457,195 

19,184 

106,372 

116,047 

Londonderry, 

518,595 

33,672 

184,187 

192,022 , 

Monagkan, 

319,767 

24,143 

126,340 

141,823 

Tyrone, . 

806,640 

44,746 

538,426 

255,661 

Total,      . 

6,475,438 

361,515 

1,910,408 

2,011,880 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

1,565,726 

45,678 

254,266 

297,897 

Gal-way  Town, .       .    ■ 

628 

2,296 

16,786 

23,787 

Leitrim, 

392,363 

18,187 

104,616 

111,897 

Mayo, 

1,863,882 

45,557 

254,449 

274,499 

Roscommon, . 

607,691 

28,160 

156,154 

173,486 

Sligo,        .       .       . 

461,753 

22,496 

126,079 

128,515 

Total,  . 

4,392,043 

162,374 

911,339 

1,010,031 

General  Total  (Ireland) 

20,808,271 

993,233 

6,764,643 

6,652,385 

Physical  Aspect — I.  is  of  oblong  form,  and  like 
Great  Britain,  the  eastern  coast  is  comparatively 
unbroken,  while  the  west,  norti,  and  south  are 
d«eply  indented.  It  is  an  undulating  or  hiUy 
country — less  rugged  than  -the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  so  tame  as  the  eastern  section  of 
England.  Its  hiHs  are  more  rounded  than  abrupt, 
and-lie  not  so  much  in  ranges  as  in  detached  clusters 
round  the  coasts.  These  mountain  tracts  rardy 
extend  more  than  twenty  miles  inland,  and  they 
seem  to  form  a  broad  fringe  round  the  island; 
while  the  interior  appears  as  a  basin  composed  of 
flat  or  gently  swelling  land.  The  principal  ranges 
are  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Down,  -frluoh  attain 
their  iighest  eleva-tion  in  Slifive  Donard,  2796  feet 
above  the  sea;  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  3039  feet;  and  MaogiUiouddy 
Reeks  in  Kerry,  which,  in  the  peak  of  Carran-Tual, 
the  loftiest  point  in  Ireland,  reach  3414  feet.  The 
purely  flat  or  level  portions  of  the  island,  -with 
the  exception  of  some  fine  tracts  of  fertile  valley- 
land  in  Kilkenny,  Tipperaryj,  and  Limerick,  consist 
mainly  of  hog  or  morass,  which  occupies,  according 
to  Dr  Kane,  2,830,000  acres,  or  about  a  seventh 
part  of  the  entire  superficies.  The  largest  of  these 
morasses  is  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which  stretches  in  a 
vast  plain  across  &e  centre  of  the  isl^md,  or  over 
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a  large  portion  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  King's  and 
Queen's  counties— ha-vring  a  summit  elevation  of  280 
teet.  Extensive  tracts  of  deep  wet  bog  also  occur 
in  Longford,  Eosgommon,  and  other  counties,  and 
give  a  peculiarly  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  to  the 
scenery.  Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  in 
these  bogs,  they  exhiile  no,  miasma  injurious,,  to 
health,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  tannin  which 
they  contain. 

Hydrography. — The  principal  river  of  L,  and  the 
largest  in  the  tJnited  Kingdom,,  is  the  Shannon 
(q.  v.).  The  sti'eams  which  drain  the  eastern  part 
of  the  central  plain  are  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne  ; 
the  south-eastern  part,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow,  and 
the  Nore ;  while  the  waters  of  the  north-eastern 
part  are  collected  into  Lough  Neagh,  chiefiy  by 
the  Blackwater,  and  thence  discharged  into  the 
sea  by  the  Lower  BaJm^  The  rivers  external  to 
the  great  central  plain  are  necessarily  short.  The 
principal  are  the  Erne,  flowing  to  the  north-west; 
the  Foyle  and  the  Bann,  to  the  north ;  the  Lagan, 
to  the  north-feast;  the'Slaney,  to  the  south-east; 
and  the  Bandon,  Lee,'  and  Blackwater,  flowing  in 
an  easterly  course  throtigh  the  county  of  Cork,  the' 
most  southern  county  in  ihe  island'.  None  of  these 
rivers  are  naturally  of  importance  to  navigatio'ti. 
The  Shannon,  however,  has  been  made  naAdgable 
to  its  source  by  means  of  locks  and  latei-al  cuts ; 
the  Barrow,  by  similar  means,  to  Athy ;  the  Foyle, 
by  canal  to  Strabane ;  and  several  of  the  others 
have  been  artificiaUy  united  by  such  Hnes  as  the 
Lagan,  Newry,  Ulster,  Royal,  Grand,  Athy,  and 
other  oanals^which  now  intersect  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  island. 

'  The  lakes  of  I.  (called  lotighs)  are,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  surfacfe-character  of  the  country, 
both  numerous  and  extensive  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  island.  The  '  largest  is  Lough  Neagh 
in  TJlster,  covering  an  area  of  100,000  acres.  The 
other  loughs  of  consequence  are  Loughs  Erne  and 
Derg,  also  in  Ulster;  Conn,  Mask,  and  Corrib,  in 
Connaught ;  the  Allen,  ■  Kee,  and  Derg,  which  are 
expansions  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  the  lakes  of 
Kfllariiey  (q.  v.)  in  Kerry. — The  bays  and  salt-water 
loughs  which  indeht  the  island  are  also  numerous 
and  of  considerable  importance.  About  seventy  are 
suitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  commerce ; 
and  thfere  are  fourteen  in  'whldh  the  largest  men- 
of-war  may  ride  in  safety.  The  principal  are 
Loughs  Foyle  and  Swilly,  oh  the  north  coast ;  the 
Bays  of  Donegal,  Sligo,  Clew,  and  Galway,  the 
«stuary  of  the  Shannon,  Dingle  Bay,  and  Bantry 
Bay,  on  the  west ;  the  harbours  of  .iCOrk  and  'Water- . 
ford,  on  the  south ;  Wexford  harbour,  the  Bays 
of  DubHii,  Drogheda,  and  Dundalk,  and  Loughs 
Carlingford,  Strangford,  and  Belfast,  on  the  'east.' 
—The  islands  are,  generally  speakiugj  small  and  of 
KttM  importance.  On  the  east  coast,  the  largest  is 
Lambay,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Dublin;  on  the  south  and  south-east  coasts 
are  Clear  Island,  the  Saltees,  a  dangerous  group  of 
islets,  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  'Wexford  coast, 
indicated  by  a  floating  light,  and  Tuscar  Rock,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  Carnsore  Point,  also  a  dangerous 
ledge,  rising  20  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surmounted 
by  a  light-house  after  the  model'of  the  Eddy- 
stone  ;  on  the  west  coast,  the  SkeUigs,  Valentia,  the 
Blaskets,  the  South  Arran  Isles,  Innisbofirij  Innis- 
turk,  and  Clare,  Achil  or  'Eagle'  Island,  and  the 
Inuiskea  Islets ;  'on  the  north  coast,  the  North 
Arran  Isles,  the  Tory  Isles,  p,nd  Eathhn. 

Geology. — A  great  series  of  grits  and  slates  of 
Cambrian  age  occur  in  the  south-east  of  I. ;  the 
upper  portion  contains  a  few  fossils  of  zoophytes  and 
worms.  Lower  Silurian  strata  rest  uncpnformably 
on  the  Cambrian  rocks  in  the  same  district.     They 
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consist  of  flags,  slates,  and  grits  many  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  extending  over  large  portions  of 
Kildare,  Wieklow,  'Wexford,  and  Waterford.  Several 
detached  patches  occur  to  the  west  of  this  district, 
forming  the  Keeper,  Arra,  and  Inchiquin  Mountains. 
A  tract  of  similar  beds  stretches  front  the  centre 
of  I,  near  ihe, source  of  the  Shaimon,  to  the  coast 
of  Down.  The  strata  in  proximity  to  the  'Wieklow 
and  Dublin  granites  are  converted  into  gneiss  and 
mica-slate.  'This  is  the  condition  of  all  the  becls  in 
the  north-west,  in  Donegal,  Tyrone,  and  Mayo ;  they 
appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  highly  altered 
strata  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  iJetached  portions 
of  Upper  Silurian  measures  occur  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  in  Kerry,  Galway,  and  Mayo.' 

Between  the  Siliirian  and  Old  Bed  Sandstoiie  is 
an  enbrmdus  thickness  (11,000  feet)  of  sandstone 
grit  and  shale  in  Kerry  and  Cork.  No  fossils 
hithei:t6  have  been  found  in  these  strata. 

Old  Eed  Sandstone  'strata,  consisting  of  red  aiid', 
yellow  sandstone  and  slate,  cover  a  large  tract  of 
the  south  of  I.,  stretching  almost  continuously  from 
the  extretne  west  of  Cork  and  Kerry  into  Waterford" 
and  Kilkenny,  being  stopped  by  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Along  the  bases  of  the 
Silurian  mountains  of  the  south  centre  of  I.,  and  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Cork,  occurs 
a  great  thickness  of  sandstones,  which  have  hitherto 
yielded  no  fossils ;  some  geologists  refer  these  to 
the  Old  Red  series,  others  hold  them  to  be  Lower 
Carboniferous. 

The  Carhoniferous  Limestone  is  extensively  devel- 
oped in  I.,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  except  in  those  places  already  alluded  to, 
where  the  older  rocks  appear  on  the  surface.  This 
great  tract  is  ah  extensive  plain  covered  with  drift, 
and  with  peat-moss  and  freshwater  marl,  in  which 
are  found  the  remains  of  Megaceros  ffibernicus  and 
Bos  longifrons.  In  Kerry,  Cork,  *  and  Waterford, ' 
the  strata  are  very  much  contorted,  the  coal-seains  - 
are  changed  into  anthracite,  and  so  squeezed  and 
crushed  as  to  be  got  only  in  small  dice-like  frag- 
ments. Further  north,  the  strata  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal, but  the  coal-fields  are  limited,  and  the  seams 
are  generally  of  inconsiderable  thickness.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  TyrohCj  and  Antrim. 

Small  deposits  of  Permian  strata  are  found  at 
Ardtrea  in  Tyrone,  and  at  Cultra  near  Belfast; 
the  sandstones  of  Roan  Hill  near  Dungannon  are 
probably  of  the  same  age.  The  red  and  variegated 
marls  containing  beds  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt, 
which  exist  on  the  coast  north  from  Belfast,  are 
probably  Triassic  Resting  on  these  marls  are  a 
few  thin  beds  of  ita«.  Cretaceous- sbc&tn  occur  in, 
Antrim  and'Derry. 

Climate. — Though  the  cUmate  of  I.  bears,  as, 
might  have  been  expected,  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  ,(q.  v.),  it  has  yet  a  character 
pecuUar  to  itself,  owing  to  the  marked  difference  in 
the  configuration  of  its  surface,  i,ts  greater  distance 
from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  being,  as  it 
were,  more  completely  bathed  in  the  warm  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  country  is  about  50° 'D 
rising  in  the  south  to  51''-5,  and  faUing  in  the  north 
to  48° -5..  There  are  thus  3°-0  of  difference  between 
the  extreme  north  and  south,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that,  speaking  generaUy,  this  .difference  is  constant 
through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  mean 
temperature  in  winter  is  41°-5;  in  spring,  47°-0  •  in 
summer,  eC^O;  and  in  autumn,  Sr-O.  ' 

The  annual  rainfall  averages  from  25  to  28  inches, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hills,  where  the 
precipitation  is  considerably  augmented;  thus,  at 
Valentia,  in  Kerry,  the  rainfall  of  1861  amounted 
to    73   inches,  and  doubtless  this  large  fall  was 
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greatly  exceeded  in  those  parts  which  are  situated 
among  the  higher  hilla.  The  rainfall  in  winter, 
particularly  in  the  west,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
other  seasons,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground  during  wintei^,,  which  suddenly 
chills  the  warm  and  moist  south-west  winds  that 
prevail,  especially  at  this  tiius  of  the,  year,  ^jii 
condenses  their  vapour  into  rain.  Since  in  Qreat 
Britain  the  chief  mountain  ranges  are  in  the  west, 
it  follows  that  over  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the 
island  the  climate  is  drier,  the  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  the  i;a.infall  much  less,  and  the  sunshine 
more  brUliant  than  in  the  west.  In  I.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the,  hills  in  the  west  do  not  oppose  such  a, 
continuous  barrier  to  the  onward  progress  of ,  the 
south-west  winds,  but  are  more  broken  up  and  dis- 
tributed in  isolated  groups.  It  follows  that  the  sky 
is  more  clouded,  and  rain  falls  more  frequently  in 
I.,  and  the  chmate  is  thus  rendered  more  genial  and 
fostering  to  vegetation;  hence  the  appropriateness 
of  the  name  '  Emerald  Isle.'  Again,  owing  to  its 
greater  distance  from  the  continent,  the  parching 
and  noxious  east  winds  of  spring  are  less  severely 
felt  in  I.,  because  the  north-east  winds  have  acquired 
more  warmth  and  moisture  ,  in,  their  progress.  It. 
is  on  this  account  that  the  most  salubrious  spring 
climates  possessed  by  England,  Scotland, ,  and  L 
are  situated  in  the  south-west  of  their  respective 
countries.  Thus,  Queenstown,  in  the  south-west  of 
I.,  enjoys  an  average  spring  temperature  as  high  as 
50°"0,  which  is  about  the  highest  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  nearly  3°'0  higher  than  the  east  of 
Kent,  which  is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 

Since  wheat  ripens  in  these  latitudes  with  a  mean 
summer  temperature  of  56°'0,  it  follows  that  the 
climate  of  I.  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  finer  sorts  of  grain,  which  are  sub- 
jected to  much  less  risk  in  backward  seasons  than 
is  the  case  in  North  Britaiii,  where  the  summer 
temperature  is  only  a,  degree  and  a  half  from  the 
extreme  limit  of  wheat-cultivation.  ■  Also,  consider- 
ing its  remarkably  open  winters,  which  lengthen  out 
the  period  of  grazing,  its  mild  and  genial  climate 
throngh  all  the  seasons,  and  its  comparative  freedom 
from  droughts,  it  will  be  seen  that  its  oKmate  is 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle.  These 
considerations,  combined  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  open  up  for  I.,  as  far  as  the  physical  cpnditions 
are  concerned,  a  prospect  of  great  national  pros- 
perity, based  on  most  remarkable,  though  as  yet 
onljr  partially  developed  agricultural  resources. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — Until  the  naiddle  of  last 
century,  I.  was  almost  exclusively  a  pasturing 
countty,  and  iu  1727  an  attempt  was  made  (unsuc- 
cessfully, however)  to  pass  an  act  compelling  land- 
holders to  '  till  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  in 
their  possession,  and  to  release  tenants  to  the  same 
extent  from  the  penal  covenants  in  their  leases 
against  tillage.'  The  result  of  this  state  of  things 
is  the  wret<Siedly  poor  system  of  agriculture,  from 
which  I.  stUl  suffers  largely.  The  natural  fertility 
of  the  country  is  nevertheless  great. 

The  extent  uUder  each  of  the  principal  crops  in 
1860  and  1861,  is  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Crops, 


Wheat,  . 
Oats,  . 
Barley,  . 
Beer  and  Eye,  . 
Potatoes, 
Turnips,     . 
MaBgel-wiirzel, 
Cabbage,    . 
Flax,      .       . 
Hay,   . 
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Extent  CultlTatcd  in 

1860. 

1801. 

Acrei. 

Acres. 

466,413 

401,243 

1,966,304 

1,999,160 

181,099 

198,955 

12,734 

11,682 

1,172,079 

1,133,504 

318,640 

834,104 

»1,986 

22,833 

22,785 

30,020 

128,595 

147,957 

'  1,594,618 

1,646,206 

The  estimated  produce  per  statute  acre  in  1860 
and  1861  was  as  under : 


Cropi. 

Froducfl  per  Acre. 

im. 

1381. 

Wheat,  in  barrels  of  20  atones,    . 

4-6 

3-6 

Oats,               »           14      ff     . 

7-2 

6-4 

Barley,           »           16      ii 

7-5 

6'2 

Beer,             //           Id      if 

7-1 

6-4 

Ryfe,              II        '   20'     w 

4-7 

4-3 

Potatoes,        "            20  1    </      . 

18-7 

a.'J'l 

Turnips,  in  tons,   .... 

8-3 

10-3 

Mangel-wprjel,  in  tons,    ,. 

9-1 

10-3 

Cabbage,  in  tons,  '.        .       ,        . 

8'3 

10-4 

Flax,  In  stones  6f  14  lbs.,  . 

29-6 

24-4 

Hay,  in  tons,         .        .        .        ,, 

2-0 

1'8 

Live-etock — According  to  the  census  returns  of 
1841,  the  estijnated  value  of  the  live-stock,  was 
£19,399,843 ;  for  18S1,  £27,737,393 ;  and  for  1861, 
£32,769,035. 

Fislieries. — In  her  fisheries,  I.  possesses  an  almost 
inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth,  but,,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  surrounding 
seas  swarm  with  cod,  ling,  hake,  herrings,  pilchards, 
&o.,  and  yet  the  Irish  markets  are  extensively  sup- 
plied with  cured  fish  from  Scotland  and  the  Isle 
of  Man.  The  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  sea- 
fisheries  in  1855  was  1250,  employing  49,754  men 
and  IjoySjand  these  numbers  are  on  the  decrease, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  continuous  emigration  from 
the  seaport  towns,  andithe  great  demand  for  seamen. 

Manufactures. — According  to  M'Culloch,  '  Ireland 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  manufacturing  country. 
Its  unsettled  turbulent  state,  and  the  general  depend- 
ence of  the  population  op.  laiid,  have  hitherto  formed 
insuperable  pbstacles  to  the  formation  of  great 
manufacturing  establishments  in  most  parts  of  the 
country ;  whilst  the  want  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilful 
workmen,  and  the  ,great  ascendency  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  all  departments  of  manufacture,  will, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  hiader  Ireland  from  ever 
attaininjg  eminence  in  this  departmeiit.'  Linen  is 
the  staple  manufacture,  of  which  Belfast  and.  the 
surrounding  districts  of  Ulster  are  the  chief  seats. 
The  annual  value  of  the  linen  now  exported  from 
I.  to  Great  Britain  and  all  foreign  countries  reaches 
about  £4,400,000.  The  pianufacture  of  woollen  stuffs 
is  limited  to  a  few  localities,  as  Dublin,  Cort,  King's 
County,  Waterford,  Queen's  County,,  and  Kilkenny, 
Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  also  carried  on, 
but  only  to  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  extent. 
In  1861,  the  nuraber  of  factories  (cotton,  woollen, 
worsted,  flax,,  jute,  and  silk)  in  I.  amounted  to 
158,  employing  739,205  sjpindles,  6560  power-looms, 
and  37,872  persons  of  both  sexes ;  of  these,  100 
were  flax-factories,  employing  592,981  spindles,  4666 
power-looms,  and  33,525  persons  of  both  sexes.  A 
great  source  of  employment  for  females' has  of  late 
years  sprung  up  iu  the  north  of  I.,  in  the  working  of 
patterns  on  muslin  with  the  needle.  Belfast  is  the 
centre  of  this  manufacture,  which  employs  about 
300,000  persons,  chiefly  females,  scattered  through 
all  the  counties  of  Ulster,  and  some  localities  of  the 
other  provinces.  About  forty  firms  are  engaged  in 
the  trade,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
goods  amounts  to  about  ;6l,400,000. 

Commerce  and  Shipping. — The  exportation  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country  has  always  been 
the  chief  commercial  business  carried  on  in  Ireland. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain,  It  cannot,  however,  be  traced 
later  than  1825,  when  the  commercial  intercouisa 
between  Great  Britain  and  I.  was  assimilated 
by  law  to  the  coasting-traffic  carried  on  between 
the'difl^erent  ports  of  England,  except  in  the  single 
article  of  grain. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and 
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cleared  out  at  the  19  prineipal  Irish  ports,  ia  the 
Coasting,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Trades  in  1861,  were 
asfoUows:  vessels,  44,189;  tonnage,  7,144,538. 

Government. — The  government  of  I.,  since  the 
Union  in/ 1801,  is  identical  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  S2 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  105  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  executive  government  is 
invested  in  a  Lord-Heutenant,  assisted  by  a  Privy 
Council  and  Chief  Secretary;  and  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
and  twelve  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  County, 
peace,  and  municipal  matters  are  conducted  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  England,  with  the  exception  of 
an  armed  national  constabulary  or  police  force  of 
nearly  12,000  men,  with  348  horses. 

Beligion. — A  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I.  are  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  established  church 
is  a  branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  1861,  the  proportion 
was  as  fdlows:  Eoman  Catholics,  4,505,414;  Estab- 
lished, 691,509;  Presbyterians,  523,300;  Metho- 
dists, 45,390;  Independents,  4530;  Baptists,  4225; 
Quakers,  3695;  Jews,  386;  all  other  persuasions, 
19,784. 

Education. — I.  possesses  several  universities  : 
Dublin  University  (q.  v.),  was  founded,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1591 ;  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  were  opened  in  1849,  and  are 
united  in  one  university.  Maynooth  College,  for  the 
education  of  Boman  Catholic  priests,  is  supported  at 
the  public  expense,  and  is  attended  by  520  students. 
There  are  also  several  Irish  colleges  and  medical 
schools  in  connection  with  the  London  University. 
The  primary  schools  of  I.  are  mostly  under  the 
management  of  the  '  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.'  This  system,  established  in  1833, 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  '  the  schools  shall 
be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  every  denomination ; 
that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend  any 
religious  exercise,  or  receive  any  rehgious  instruc- 
tion which  his  parents  may  not  approve ;  and  that 
sufficient  opportunity  shall  be  aflForded  to  pupils  of 
each  rehgious  persuasion  to  receive  separately  such 
religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians 
may  think  fit.'  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
progress  of  the  system : 


Yean. 

No.  of 
SchoolB, 

No. 
ofFupUf. 

Parliamonterv 
GniDts. 

18S4 
1840 
1846 
1850 
1866 
1860 

1,108 
1,978 
3,637 
4,647 
6,124 
6,632 

145,531 
232,660 
466,410 
611,239 
635,902 
804,000 

i35,000 
60,000 
100,000 
140,000 
227,641 
286,377 

Taking  the  pupils  of  1861,  we  find  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  to  be  486,206 ;  of  Presby- 
terian, 64,687 ;  of  Episcopalian;  34,717 ;  belonging  to 
other  sects,  3402.  Besides  these  national  schools, 
the  'Church  Education  Society'  had  (1855)  1827 
schools,  attended  by  90,572  pupils,  of  whom  17,000 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

History. — According  to  ancient  native  legends,  L 
was  in  remote  times  peopled  by  tribes  styled  Kr- 
bolgs  and  Danauns,  eventually  subdued  by  Milesians 
or  Gaels,  who  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Island. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  I.  are  now  believed 
to  have  been  of  the  same  Indo-European  race 
with  the  original  population  of  Britain.  Although 
I.,  styled  lernis,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five 
centuries  before  Christ,  and  by  the  names  otHibemia 
and  Juvema  in  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little 
is  known  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  4th  c.  after  Christ,  when,  under  the  appeUation 


of  Scoti,  or  inhabitants  of  iS'cQiia,  they  became 
formidable  by  their  descents  upon  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain.  These  expeditions  were  con- 
tinued and  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Gaul  tiU  the 
time  of  Laogaire  MacNeill,  monarph  of  Ireland  (43Q 
A.D.),  in  whose  reign  St  Patrick  (q.  v.)  attempted.the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  Although  Christianity 
had  been  previously  introduced  in  some  parts  of 
the  island,  Patrick  encountered  great  obstacles,  and 
the  new  faith  was  not  fuUy  established  in  I.  tiU 
about  a  century  after  his  decease. 

From  the  earliest  period,  each  province  of  I. 
appears  to  have  had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the 
Ard-Sigh  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  dis- 
trict called  Meath  was  allotted,  and  who  usually 
resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  governed  by  a 
chief  selected  from  its  most  important  family,  and 
who  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age,  capable  qf 
taking  the  field  efficiently  when  occasion  required. 
The  laws  were  peculiar  in  their  nature,  dispensed 
by  professional  jurists  styled  Brehons,  who,  as  well 
as  the  poets  and  men  of  learning,  received  high 
consideration,  and  were  endowed  with  lands  and 
important  privileges.  Cromlechs,  or  stone  tombs 
and  structures,  composed  of  large  uncemented 
stones,  ascribed  to  the  pagan  Irish,  still  exist,  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland.  Lacustrine  habitations, 
or  stockaded  islands,  styled  Crarmdgs  or  Crannoges 
(q.  v.),  in  inland  lakes,  also  appear  to  have  been  in 
use  there  from  early  ages.  Of  articles  of  metal, 
stone,  clay,  and  other  materials  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Inab,  a  large  collection  has  been  formed 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at 
Dubhn.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  antique  golden  articles  of  remote 
age  have  been  found  in  I.  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Northern  Europe ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
gold  antiquities  illustrative  of  British  history,  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are  Irish. 

In  the  6th  c,  extensive  monasteries  were  founded 
in  I.,  in  which  religion  and  learning  were  zealously 
cultivated.  From  these  establishments,  numerous 
missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  centuries, 
carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  great 
diificulties  into  the  still  pagan  countries  of  Europe, 
whose  inhabitants  they  surprised  and  impressed  by 
their  self-devotion  and  asceticism.  Many  students 
of  distinction  from  England  and  the  continent 
frequented  I.,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction 
at  this  period.  To  these  ages  has  been  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  peculiar  st^e  of  art-ornamentation, 
specimens  of  which  are  still  extant  in  Irish  manu- 
scripts, and  which  was  long  erroneously  assigned  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  now  appear  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  Irish  mainly  for  Ciiistianity,  and 
entirely  for  letters.  Among  the  eminent  native 
Irish  of  these  times  were  Columba  (q.  v.),  or 
Colum  CiHe,  founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  lona;  Comgall,  who  established  the  convent 
of  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down;  Ciaran  of 
Clonmacnoise ;  and  Adamnan,  abbot  of  Zona,  and 
biographer  of  Columba.  Of  the  Irish  missionaries 
to  the  continent,  the  more  distinguished  were 
Columbanus  (q.  v.),  founder  of  Bobio ;  GaUus  of 
St  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  DiohuUl,  patronised  by 
Clotaire;  and  Ferghal,  or  VirgUius,  the  evaugeliser 
of  Carinthia.  The  progress  of  Irish  civilisation  was 
cheeked  by  the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians, 
commencing  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  c,  and 
continued  for  upwards  of  300  years.  Establishing 
themselves  in  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  I., 
with  the  assistance  of  friendly  native  tribes,  they 
continued  to  make  predatory  expeditions  into  the 
interior  until  their  signal  overthrow  at  the  battle 
of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin  (1014  A.D.),  by  Brian, 
Bumamed  Borumha,  monarch  of  Ireland.    From  the 
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close  of  the'Sth  to  the  12th  c,  I.,  although  harassed 
:  by  the  Scandinavians,  produced  many  writers  of 
merit,  among  whom  were  jEngua,  the  hagiographer; 
Cormao  MaoCiillenan,  king  of  Munster,  and  Bishop 
of  Caehel,  tha  repilted  author  of  Oormoso's  Glossary; 
CUau  O'Lochain ;  Gilla  Moduda ;  Flan  of!  Monaster- 
boioe;  and  Tigerhnach,  the  annalist.  The  Irish 
scholars  who  during  these  times  acquired  highest 
eminence  on  the  continent  were  Joannes  Erigena, 
th6  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France ;  Dungal, 
one  of  the  astronomers  consulted  by  Charlemagne ; 
DiohuiU,  the  geographer;  Donogh,  or  Donatus, 
Bishop  of  Fiesole;  and  Marianus  Scotus.  Of  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland  durmg  the  same  period, 
elaborate  specimens  survive  in  the  shrine  of  St 
Patrick's  beH,  the  Cross  of  Cong,  in  Mayo  (12th  c.) ; 
the  Limerick  and  Cashel  crosiers,  and  the  Tara 
brooch,  all  displaying  minute  skill  and  peculiar 
style.  To  these  times  some  are  inclined  to 
assign  the  Book  of  Kells,  a  Latin  copy  of  the  foul: 
Grospels  in  ■  the  Irish  character,  ia  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  Mr  Westwood  has 
pronounced  to  be  the  most  elaborately  executed 
manuscript  of  early  art  now  in  existence,  and  of 
portions  of  which  fac-similes  are  given  in  his 
work  PalcBographia  Saora  Pictoria.  Of  the  Irish 
architecture  of  the  period,  examples  survive  at 
CasheL  The  well-known  round  towers  of  I.  are 
believed  to  have  been  erected  about  this  era  as 
bdfries,  and  to  serve  as  places  of  security  for 
ecclesiastics  during  disturbances.  The  skill  of  the 
.  Irish  musicians  in  the  12th  c.  is  attested  by 
the  enthusiastic  encomiums  bestowed  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  upon  their  performances.  The  Scandi- 
navians  have  left  behmd  them  in  I.  no  traces  of 
civilisation  except  coins  struck  at  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limenck,  in  which  towns  theywere,  for 
the  most  part,  subject  and  tributary  to  the  natives. 
The  first  step  towards  an  Anglo-Norman  descent 
upon  I.  was  made  by  Henry  if.,  who  obtained  in 
1155  a  bull  from  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  authorising 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  island,  on  condition 
of  paying  to  the  papal  treasury  a  stipulated 
annual  revenue.  Political  circumstances  prevented 
Henry  from  entering  upon  the  undertaking  tiU 
1166,  when  Dermod  MaoMurragh,  the  deposed 
kiug  of  Leinster,  repaired  to  him,  and  obtained 
iauthority  to  enlist  such  of  his  subjects  as  might 
be  induced  to  aid  tiim  in  attempting  to  regain  his 
forfeited  lands.  Dermod,  returning  to  I.  m  1169, 
with  the  aid  of  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  stiU 
more  numerous  Irish  allies,  succeeded  in  recovering 
part  of  his  former  territories,  and  in  capturing 
Dublin  and  other  towns  on  the  eastern  coast. 
After  his  death  in  1171,  the  succession  to  the  king-  [ 
dom  of  Leinster  was  claimed  by  his  son-in-law, 
Kiohard  PitzGislebert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  surnamed 
'Strongbow.'  In  the  following  year.  King  Henry, 
with  a  formidable  armament,  visited  I.,  received 
homage  from  several  of  the  minor  native  chiefs, 
and  from  the  chief  adventurers,  granting  to  the 
latter  charters  authorising  them,  as  his  subjects, 
to  take  possession  of  the  entire  island,  in  virtue 
of  the  grant  made  to  him  by  the  pope.  The  chief 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  PitzGislebert,  Le  Gros, 
De  Cogan,  De  Lacy,  and  De  Curci,  encountered 
formidable  opposition  before  they  succeeded  in 
establishiog  themselves  on  the  lands  which  they 
thus  claimedj  Tte  gdvemment  was  committed  to 
a  viceroy,  and  the '  Norman  legal  system  was 
introduced  into  such  jiarts  of  the  island  as  were 
reduced  to  obedience  to  Ehgland.  The  youthful 
Prince  John  was  sent  by  Emg  Henry  into  I.  in 
1184;  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  council 
having  excited  disturbances,  he  was  soon  recalled 
to  England.    John,  when  king,  made  an  expedition 


into  I.  in  1210,  to  curb  the  refractory  spirit  of 
his  barons,  who  had  become  foriaida.ble  through 
their  alliances  vrith  the  natives.  During  the  13th 
o.,.  the  iprinoipal  Anglo-Norman  adventurers  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  I  themselves,  with  the  feudal 
institutions  of  their  nation,  in  some  parts  of  I., 
by  the  assistance  or  suppression  of  native  clans. 
The  Mtzgeralds,  or  Geraldines,  acquired  almost 
unbounded  power  in  KHdare  and  East  Munster, 
or  Desmond;  the  Le  BotiUers,  or  Butlers,  in 
Ormond  or  West  Munster ;  and  the  De  Burj^hi,  or 
Burkes,  in  Oonnaught.  Aiter  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nookburn,  the  native  Irish  of ,  the  north  ■  invited 
over  Edward  Bruce,  and  attempted  to  overthroWj 
the  English  ;power  in  Ireland.  The  court  of  Bome, 
at  the  instigation  of  England,  excommunicated 
Bruce  vrith  his  Irish  aUies ;  but  although  his  enter- 
prise failed  of  success,  the  general  result  was  a 
comparative  collapse  of  the  English  dominion  in 
Ireland.  The  descendants  of  the  most  powerful 
settlers  gradually  became  identifled  with  the  natives, 
whose  language, '  habits,  and  laws  they  adopted  to 
so  great  an  extent,  that  the  Anglo-Irish  parliament 
passed,  in  1367,  the 'Statute  of  KUkenny,'  decreeing 
excommunication  and  heavy  penalties  against  all 
those  who  followed  the  customs  of,  or  alhed  them- 
selvea  with,  the  native  Irish.  This  statute,  how- 
ever, remained  inoperative  ;  and  although  Eiohard 
II.,  later  in  thellth  a,  made  expeditions  into  I. 
with  large  forces,  he  failed  to  effect,  any  practical 
result ;  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  natives 
increased  so  much,  that  the  authority  of  the 
English  crown  became  limited  to  a  few  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  the  district  termed  'the  Pale,'  com- 
prising a  amaU  circuit  about  Dublin  and  Drogheda. 

In  1534,  Thomas  Ktzgerald,  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Henry  VIIL,  revolted,  but  not  i  meeting  with  ade- 
quate support  from  his  Anglo-Irish  connections,  he 
was,  after,  a  short  time,  suppressed  and  executed. 
Henry  received  the  title  of  '  King  of  Ireland '  in 
1541,  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  parlia- 
ment in  Dublin ;  and  about  the  same  period,  some 
of  the  native  princes  were  induced  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  accept  peerages.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  met  Uttle  favour  either 
vrith  the  descendants  of  the  old  Enghsh  settlers  or 
with  the  native  Irish.  About  the  middle  of  the 
16th  c,  Shane  O'Neill,  a  prince  of  the  most  powerful 
ancient  family  of  Ulster,  attempted  to  suppress  his 
rivals,  and  tp  assume  the  kingsMp  of  that  province, 
in  Which  he  was  eventually  unsuccessful ;  but  after 
his  death  in  1567,  his  successor  received  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tirone  from  Elizabeth.  The  attempts  of  the 
Enghsh  government  in  I.  to  iutroduce  the  Eeformed 
faith  and  English  institutions  stirred  up  great  dis- 
sensions in  fieland.  Among  the  first  to  revolt  was 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  after  whose  death,  in  1583, 
his  vast  estates  in  Munster  were  parcelled  out  ,to 
English  settlers.  Soon  after,  the  chief  clans  of 
Ulster  took  up  arms;  and  in  opposing  them,  the 
forces  of  Elizabettt;  commanded  by  oflBoers  of  high 
military  reputation,!  encountered  many  reverses, 
the  most  serious  of  which  was  that  in  1598  at  the 
battle  of  the  Yellow  Pord,  near  Armagh,  where  the 
English  army  was  routed  and  its  general  slain. 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  at  the  soHcitation  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  their  assist- 
ance in  1601,  which,  landing  in,  the  extreme  south, 
instead  ot  in  the  north,  as  had  been  expected,  were 
unable  to  effect  anything,  and  were  constrained  to 
Surrender.  Although  Elizabeth  was  supported  by 
numbers  of  native  Irish,  the  northern  chiefs,  O'Neill 
and  O'DonneU,  hdd  out  tUl  the  queen's  government 
came  to  terms  with  them  in  1603,  recognising  them 
as  Earls  of  Tirone  and  Tirconnel].  In  1608,  these 
noblemen,  having  apprehensions  for  their  personal 
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safety,  quitted  Ireland  unexpectedly,  and  retired  to 
the  continent.  Their  withdrawal  enabled  James  L 
to  carry  oiit«that  project  of  parcelling  out 'the  north 
of  Ireland  to  Scottish  and  English  settlers^  which 
is  usually  known'  as  the  'Plantation  of  Ulster.' 
The  Irish  took  advantage  of  the  contentions  in 
England  to  rise  in  insurrection  (1641)  and  massacre 
the  Protestants.  It  is  beheved  that  nearly  .40,000 
fell  victims  to  their  fury.  The  country  contiilued  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  till  1649,  when  Cromwell  overran 
it.  At  the  Eevolution,  :tlie ,  native  Irish  .generally 
took  the  part  of  James  II.,  tke  English  and  Scotch 
'  colojjists  'of  "WilUam  and  Mary  ;  and  the  war  was 
kept  up  for  four  years  (1688—1692).  Prom  this 
time  till  1778,  history  records  little  beyond  the  pass- 
ing of  penal,  statutes  against  the  Eomain  Cathohes. 
In  1778,  parliament  relaxed  the  Stringent  pressure 
of  these  acta;  but  the' widely  spread  disaffection 
which  they  caused  gave  birth  to  numerous  societies, 
resulting  in  the  rebeUion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  tfll  1800.  On  January  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
with  I.  was  consummated,  and  from  this  period  the 
history  of  the  country  merges  in  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

IRELAND,  Aems  of.  The  insignia  of  Ireland 
have  been  variously  given  by  early  writers.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  TV.,  a  commission  appointed 
to  inquire  what  were '  the  arms  of  I.,  found  them 
to  be  three  crowns  in  pale.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  crowns  were  abandoned  at  the  Refor- 
mation, from  an  idea  that  they'  might  denote  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  the '  pope,  whose  vassal  the 
king  of  England  was,  as  lord  of  Ireland.  How- 
ever, in  a  MS.  in  the  Heralds'  CoBege  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.,  the  arms  of  I.  are  blazoned  aziure, 
a  harp  or,  stringed  argent;  .and  when  they  were 
for  the  first  time  placed  on  the  royal  shield  on  the 
accession  of  Jaines  I.,  they  were, thus,  delineated: 
the  crest  is  on  ai  wreath  or  and  azure,  a  tower 
(sometimes  triple-towered) ,  or,  from,  the  port,  a 
hart  springing  argent.  Another  crest  is  a  harp 
or.  The  national  flag  of  I.  exhibits  the.  harp  in  a 
field  vert..  The  royal  badge  of  I.,  as  settled  by 
sign-manual  in  1801,  is  a  harp  or,  stringed  argent, 
and  a  trefoil  vert,  both  ensigned  with  the  imperial 
crown.  ,  , , ,  ,       ' 

IRELAND,  Ntw.    See  New  Ieblajo). 

IRELAND  ISLAND,  one'.of  the  Bermudas  (q.v.). 

IRBN,ffi'trS,  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Christian  writers,  was  an  Asiatic  by 
birth,  but  is  known  iii  history  solely  through 
his  connection  with  the  Greco-Gaulish  church  of 
Southern  Pr&,iice,  of  which  he  "was'  a 'bishop.  '  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Polycarp,  through  whom  he  maybe 
regarded  as  having  sat  at  the  feet  of  St  John  the 
apostle  and  evangelist.  I.  was  a  priest  of  the  church 
of  Lyon  under  the  Bishop  POthinus,  upon  whose 
martyrdom,  in  the  persecution  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
in  177,  he  was  himself  elected  to  the  same  see,  which 
he  continued  to  govern  for  twenty-five  years.  I. 
is  commonly  believed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
at  LyOn  in  the  persecution  under  Septimius  Severus 
in  '202.  His  principal,  indeed  almost  his  only 
perfect,  work  is  that  which  is  commonly  cited 
as  Adwrgus  Hcereses  (Against  Heresies).  It  is 
directed  against  the  Gnosticism  of  his  own  age, 
and  is  niost  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the  doctriHal 
and  moral  coiiditibh  of  that  age.  Most  of  his 
other  works  also  were'  doctrinal,  but  they  are 
known  only  by  description  Or  by  fragnieilts.  ■  The 
earliest  edition  of  the  works  of  this  Father  is  that 
of  Erasmus  (Basel,  1526).  They  have  been  several 
times  re-edited,  the  most  prized  edition  being  that 


of  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Massuet  (Paris,  1710,  'and 
Venice,  1734).  •  ■  i 

IRE'NE,  a  celebrated  Byzantine  eimpirfeSs,' '  was 
born  in  Athens  about  752  A.  D.     Her  beauty  and 
talent  excited  the  adiniration  of  the  Emperor  Led 
IV.,  who  married  her,  769  A.  D.     She  is  believed'  to 
have  poisoned  her  husband,  '780'  A.D.,  aftet  which 
event  she  became  regent  during  the  ihinority  of  her 
sOh,  Constantino  VI,  then  only  nine  year^ '  of'  age. 
A  great  worshipper  of  images — in  fact,  this  species 
of  idolatry  had  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband 
caused  h6r  to  be  banished  from  the  imperial  palace 
— she  quickly  began  to  plot  for  their  restoration, 
and  with  this  ptLrpose'assenibled  a  council  of  bishops 
at  Constantinoji'le,  786 '  A.  D.,  which,  however,  was 
broken  up  by  the  troops  of  the  capital.    A  second 
council  held  at  Nice  in  the  following  year'  was  more 
successful,  and  image-worship  was  re-established  in 
the   Eastern   Church.     In  788  A.  D.,  her  army  was 
def  ea,ted  in  Calabria  by  Charlemagne,  who  threatened 
the   Byzantine   empire.     In  790  A.  D.,  Constantino 
succeeded  in  taking  the   government   out   of   her 
hands ;   but  seven  years  after,  she  caused  him  to 
be  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  Shut,  up  in  a  dimgeon, 
where  he  soon  died.    !  Still  she  was  not  free  from 
anxieties.   Her  two  favouritesj  Stauracius  and'-^Jtius, 
were  .constantly  embroiled  with  each  other,  and  their 
jealousies  only  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  formerj 
800  A.  D.    She  now  tried  to  secure  her  possession  of 
the  throne  by  a.  marriage  with  Charlemagne,  but 
the  Prank '  emperor  '  had  apparently  no   relish'  for 
a  woman  who  had  committed  so  many  crimes,  and 
the  scheme  'proved  abortive.     Two  years  later,  her 
treasurer,    Nicephorus,    rebelled    against    her;   and 
suddenly  seizing  her  person;  banished  her  to  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  where  she  was  forced  to  spin  ■  for  a 
livelihood.      Here  She  died  of  grief,  808  a:d.      I. 
was  a  wise,  able,  and  energetic  ruler ;  but  her  crimes 
were  so  great  and  unnatural,  that  history  can  'speak 
of  her  character  as  a  whole  only  in  the  language'  of 
reprobation.   The  Greek  Church,  however,  on  account 
of  her  zeal  for  image-worship,  has  placed  her  in  the 
catalogue  of  its  saints. 

,  IRIARTEA,  a  genus  Of  palms,  all  South  Ameri- 
can, having  lofty,  smooth^  faintly  ringed  stems,  and 
pinnate  leaves  with  somewhat,  triangular  leaflets. 
The  leaf-stalks  rise  from 
a  sheathing  column.  The, 
Pashiuba  or  Piziuea 
Palm  (/.  exorhiza),  com- 
mon in  swamps  and 
marshy  grounds  in  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon 
district,  is  remarkable 
for  sendihg,  put  'roots 
above  ground,  which 
extend  obliquely  down- 
wards, and  often  divide 
into  many  rootlets  just 
before  they  reach  the 
soil ;  the  tree  as  it  grows 
stUl  producing  new  roots 
from  a  higher  point  than 
before,  whilst  the  older 
and  more  central  ones 
die,  so  that  at  last  a 
lofty  tree_  is  supported 
as  on  three  or  four  legs, 
between  which  a  man 
may  walk  erect  with  a 
palm  of  seventy  feet 
high      rising   ^  straight 

above  his  head.  The  outer  wood  is  very  hard,  so 
as  to  be  used  for  harpoons ;  splits  easily,  and  into 
perfectly  straight   laths;    is    excellent  for  floors, 


Pashiuba  Palm  (Jriartea 
exorhiza). 
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oediings, 'Shelves,  &c.,4i  smd  ia  exportedM  td  N:orth 
America  for  umbrella-sticks.  .(;.    i    '    i    ^ 

i.IRIDE'^,  or  IRIDA'CE^,  a  flaturM  order  of 
eadogeijous  plants,  mostly:  herbaceous,  althougli  a 
few  airei  a9i!)ve(Wha,t  shrubby.  ,  They  have,  very  gener- 
ajly.either  root-stocks  on  corips,  ,  The,  leaves  are 
generally  sword-shaped,  in  two  rows,  and  equitant 
(so  placed ufeat  one,  seems. to  ride  pn  the  bafk.of 
another).  .The,  perianth  is,  6-partite,  coloured,  often 
very,  beautiful,,  in  some  regular,  in,  others  irregular. 
Th«i stamens  are, three,  with  antli,er3  turned  out- 
waitda.  '  Th^  I  ovary  is,  inferior ;  there  ia  one  style, 
with,  three,  stigmas,  which  are  often  petal-like,  and 
a<^dimuch  to  the  ,beanty  of  the  flower.  ,  The  fruit 
is,  a  3-oeiled,,iS-vjilyed  capsule.  Almost;  ,600  species 
ar,e,kno?rn,  of  which,  the  greater  numberrai^p  natives 
of  warm  countries.  They  are  particularly  abundant 
.  in  South;  Airica.  A  few  are  British.  Iris,  Gladiolus, 
and  ^C'Jlp^^  .  are,  i  ffuuiliar  examples  pf  ,  the  order. 
Saffron  is  the  principsl  economical  prodiiot.  Acridity 
is  a  prevaihng  characteristic,  and  some  species  are 
medicinal  J  but  lihe,  conns,  and, root-stocks  of  some 
are, edible.,-    , 

,  lEI'DIUM  ,{sym.  Ir,  eq.  99,  sp.gr.  15-93)  ia  one 
of  iske  Efo-called  noble  metals. .  It  is  occasionally 
fouid  native  and  nearly  pmre  in  considerable  masses 
among  the; Uralian  ores  of  platinum,  but  is,  usually 
combined  with  osmium  as  an  alloy  in  flat  scales.  It 
is  a  very  hardj  white,  brittle  metal,  .which  may  be 
inelted  by  i  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  or  by  the 
heattbf  aivoltaic  current.  In  ita.isoiiated  form,  itiis 
unacted  upon  by  any, acid,  or  by  aqua  re^a,..but 
as  an  aHoy  it  dissoNes  in  the  latter  fluid-.  .  -  :  •'■' 
.  It  forms. three  oxides,  IrO,  IrjO^,  and  IrQ^,  which 
pass.readily  into  one  anothei;,  and  thus  occasion  the 
ivaidousi  tints  which  solutions  of  the-sslts!  of.  this 
metal  assume.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  vary- 
ing tints  that  the  name  of  iridium,  derived  from 
Iris,  the  rainbow,,  was  given  to  this  metal.  ,  .Three 
sulphides  aind  ishlorides,  corresponding  to  the  ojddes, 
have  been  obtained..  This  mcetal  was  discovered  at 
the  I  same  time,  as,  i  Osmium,  in  .1803,,  by  Smithson 
Tennant.  -,    i 

I'BIS,-  in  Classic,  Mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Thaumua  and  Electra. , ,  She  is  described  (in  Homer) 
as  a  yirgin  goddess ;  but  later  writers  state  that  she 
was  married  to  Zephyrus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother,  of  !Eros.  She  was  employed,  like  Mercury, 
as  the  messenger  of  the  god?,  and  to  conduct  female 
soi^s-into  the  shades,  as  he  conducted  those  of  men. 
She  is  frequeniiy  represented  on  vases  and  in  bas- 
reliefs  as  a  youthful  winged  virgin,  with  a  herald's 
staff  and  a  pitcher  in  her  hands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  myth  originated  ia  the  physical 
phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  which  was  personified 
at  first  as  the  messenger  of  peace  in  nature. 

The  broad  coloured  ring  [  in  the  eye  'is  called  the 
Iris.  See  Etb. — ^lElsis  also,  the  naine  of  pile  of  the 
Planetoids  (q.  v.),  discovered  in  1847.        '/,.,,  ^,\„ 

IRIS,  or  FLOWER-DE-LUCE,  a  genus  of  Eiajnt3, 
of  the*atural  order  Iridew,  having  the  three  outer 
segments  of  the  perianth  leflexed,,, the, three  inner 
arched  inwards,  and  three  getal-like ,  stigmas  cover- 
ing the  stamens.  The  species  are  numerous,  phiefly 
nSivea  of  temperate ,  olimatea.  The  Yellow  I., 
or  CoSN  Flag  (/.  peeudacoriis),  ia  a  well-known 
native  of  moist  grpuilfla  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  often 
spreading  over^.a  considerable' extent  of  land,  and 
conspicuoTM  even  at  a  dist^ffloe  by,  itsi  ,,tall  leaves 
and  large  ,deep  yellow  flowers.  The  iStlnkxno 
I.  (/.  fcetidissin^)  ia  very  abundant  in,  some  pf,  the 
southern  parta  of  England,  but  does  not  extend  fa^r 
north.  I  It.fhasJivid  purple  flowers.  The  leaves  have 
a  very  disagreeable  Bme)l,,i  "Pie  .spifth.  of.iEurppe' 
produces  a  greater  number  of  species,  as  als9,,dqea 


North.  America.  The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species 
are  beautiful.  Some  of  them  have  received  much 
attention  from  florists,  particularly/,  xiphium,  some- 
times called'  Spanish  I. ;  /.  xiphioides,  or  English  I. ; 
and  I.'.Qermwma,  or' Common  L,  aU  corm-rooted 


1.  Yellow  "Water  Flag 
{Irispseiioletiiorm). 


'.  S.  Florentine  Onris 
{Iris  Flonntirm). 


species,  '  and  all' '  European.  .Many  fimei  varieties 
have  been  produced.  "The  Pbesian  I.  (/.  Pcraica), 
the  Snake's-head  I.  (/.  tvherosa),  and  the  Chaiob- 
DONiAN  I.  (/.  S-usiana)  are  also  muda  esteemed.  The 
Persian  I.  is  delightfully  fragrant:  The  roots  of  aill 
these  species  are  annually  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  Holland.  Many  other  species  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  flower-gardeis.! — Th&  fresh 
root-stocks  of  /.  pseudacorus  ■  are  very  acrid,  as 
are  thgse  of  many  other  Bpeeies.1  Those  of  /.  Flor- 
entina,  1.  pallida,  and  /.  Germanka  are:-Oiiias 
Root  (q.  v.).  Those  of  /.  dicTioiormi  are  .eaten 
in  Siberia-;  those  of  /..  edulii.  at  (the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope.  ■-'       "  M  ..  i'  '''     •  ,.;,.,,: 

IRISH  (GAELIC)  LANGUAGE  ANB  LITER- 
ATURE. The  Irish  (Gaelic)  is  one  of  the  stUl 
living  Celtic  languages,  (aee  Celtic  Nations).  The 
alphabet  consists  of  the  following  eighteen  letters — 
(i,  hj'Ci  d,  e,  /,  J7,  h,  i'fl,  in,  n,'o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u,  corres- 
ponding in,  .th,eir,  f firms  ■v^th,;the,  Roman  charaetera 
of  the  5th  c.  after  Chfiat.  In  Irish,  there  is, no 
indefinite  article ;  nouns  are  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  anciently  a  neuter  gender  .e:^^ted.,  ,, The  nomi- 
native and  accusative  are  the  same  in  fprm,  as  are 
also,  ijhe,  dative  and  ablative;  the  nominative  and 
vocative  feminine,  and  the  genitive  and  vocative 
masculine,  always  have  similar  terminations.  Nouns 
siibstantjye.  have,  five,  axfA.  nouns  adjective  foiir 
declensions.  Verbs  are  active,  passive,  regular, 
irregular,  impersonal, i and  defective;  their  moods 
are  indicative,  consuetudinal,  past  indicative,  im- 
perative, infinitive,  andiconditional;  regular  active 
verbs  ,Iiav;ei , ,np  subjunctive;  the  tenses  are  the 
present,  cgnsuetudinal  present,  preterite,  consuetud- 
inal past,  and  future;  in  the  tenses  of  the  passive 
.yoiqe  the^euW  WP  distinCjtiou  of  number  or  person. 
Preppsitjonf!  are  rarely  cpmppunded  with  verbs  or 
adjectives,,  instead  of  which  the  Irish  use  preposi- 
,tipns  pr  adverbs  placed  after  the  verbs.  Adverbial 
phrases  composed  pf  twp  pr, /mpre  parts  pf  speech 
are  very  numerous  both,  in,ai(icient  and  in  modern 
I^fsh,  The  simple  conjunctions  are  few,  but  there 
.are  many  conjunotipnal  phrases..  Interjecticns  are 
numerpua,  and  vary  thrpughput  the  prpvinces.    The 
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regular  versification  of  tlie  Irish  consists  of  four 
distinct  metres,  styled  Oglaohas,  Droighneach, 
Bruilingeaolit,  and  Dan  Direact ;  of  the  last,  there 
are  five  species,  each  distinguished  by  peculiar 
features.  There  are  also  classes  of  popular  poetry 
possessing  distinct  linear  and  syUabio  components. 
The  best  authorities  on  the  Irish  language  are 
the  Irish  Grammar,  by  J.  O'Donovam  (1845) ;  the 
Grammatica  Geliica  of  J.  0.  Zeuss  (1856) ;  ajid 
Irish  Glosses  (1860),  published  by  the  Irish  Archaa- 
ological  and  Celtic  Society. 

The  oldest  existing  specimens  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage are  to  be  found  iu  sepulchral  inscriptions 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  flosses  or  interpretations 
affixed  to  Latin  words  in  documents  transcribed 
by  Irish  ecclesiastics  of  the  8th  and  succeeding  cen- 
turies, now  preserved  in  some  continental  libraries. 
The  principal  ancient  vernacular  manuscripts  in 
Ireland  are  Leabharna-Ti-Uidhre,  and  the  Book  of 
Leinster  (12th  o.) ;  the  Boois  of  Ballymote,  Lecan, 
and  Dun  Doighre,  or  LeaVhar  Breao  (14th  c);  aU 
compiled  from  older  ■writings  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  subjects.  The  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  Ireland  containing  original  matter  in 
the  Irish  language  are  the  Book  of  Armagh  (9th 
c.)  and  the  Booh  of  Hymns,  of  a  somewhat  later 
date,  both  ecclesiastical  in  their  contents.  The 
writings  extant  in  the  Gaelic  language  of  Ireland 
consist  of  ecclesiastical  documents,  laws,  bardic 
or  semi-historic  tales,  historio  tracts,  genealogies, 
historic  poems,  treatises  on  medicine,  trajislations 
from  foreign  authors,  proverbs,  compilations  of 
the  17th  c,  popular  poetry,  poUtical  and  satirical 
poems  and  songs,  composed  by  native  GaeKc 
writers  in  Ireland  within  the  last  century.  Of 
the  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  next  in  import- 
ance, after  the  BooJe  of  Armagh  and  the  Book  of 
Hymns,  are  the  metrical  Festologies  of  .^Jngus  CeUe 
De  (9th  c),  the  Martyrology  of  Tallaght  (10th  c), 
and  that  of  Marianus  O'Gorman  (12th  c).  In  this 
department  there  are  also  extant  many  lives  of 
saints,  monastic  rules,  devotional  and  religious 
poems.  A  large  body  of  old  Irish  jurisprudence, 
known  as  the  Brelion  Laws,  is  preserved 'm  manu- 
scripts of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Of  the  Irish 
bardic  or  semi-historic  tales,  numbers  are  extant 
ranging  iu  date  from  the  12th  to  the  18th  century. 
The  principal  Irish  historio  tracts  are  those  on  the 
tribute  styled  Borumha,  the  wars  of  the  Danes  with 
the  Irish,  and  the  wars  of  Thomond.  Copious  gene- 
alogies of  the  principal  native  families  exist  in  various 
manuscripts,  and  £rom  such  sources  MacFirbis,  a 
learned  Irish  antiquary  of  the  17th  c,  made  an 
elaborate  compilation  known  as  Leabha/r  Genealach, 
or  the  '  Genealogical  Book,'  now  considered  a  high 
authority.  The  chief  composers  of  poems  on  the 
history  of  Ireland  were  Eochadh  OTlin  (10th  c), 
GiUa  Caemhaio,  and  Flan  of  Monasterboice  (11th 
century).  The  most  important  ancient  Irish  annals 
are  those  of  Tighernach,  of  Ulster,  of  InisfaUen, 
and  of  Connacht. 

The  Irish  manuscripts  on  medicine  contain  original 
treatises  by  native  physicians  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  with  commentaries  on  the  then 
known  medical  authors  of  Europe  and  the  East. 
The  Irish  translations  from  foreign  languages  are 
chiefly  versions  of  medieval  Latin  and  continental 
books — ^historic,  scientific,  romantic,  and  religious. 
Of  original  adages  and  proverbial  sentences,  great 
numbers  exist,  of  various  ages.  The  privueges 
enjoyed  by  the  Irish  poets  under  the  clan  system 
enabled  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tion of  elaborate  metrical  compositions,  many  of 
which  possessed  high  exceUenoe,  and  elicited  the 
praises  of  the  poet  Spenser.  During  the  wars 
against   Elizabeth,  the  bards    were   energetic   in 
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stimulating  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  were  attached. 
The  merit  of  the  elegiac  poem  on  the  deaths  of 
the  Earls  of  Tirone  and  TirconneU  by  their  bard 
Mao  an  Bhaird,  who  accompanied  them  in  exile 
(1608  A.D.),  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critical 
Lord   Jeffrey,    who    became    acquainted   with   it 
through  Mangan's  English  version  in  the  metre  of 
the  original.    Among  the  native  writers,  in  Ireland 
after  the  establishment  of  -Ijhe  English  dominion,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  was  Dr  Qeofirey  Keating, 
compiler  of  a  history  of  Ireland  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, and  author  of  religious  treatises  and  poems. 
About  the  same  period,  historical  and  hagiographioal 
compilations  were   made  by   the  O'Clerighs,   the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  styled  the  Annals 
of  the  Kingdom  hy  the  Four  Masters,    extending 
from  the  earliest  period  to  1616  A.  D.,  edited  m 
seven  large  volumes  (DubKn,  1848),  with  an  English 
version  and   copious  notes,  by  the  late  Dr  John 
O'Donovan,   the    ablest    of   Irish   scholars.      The 
Gaelic  continued  to  be  the  language  of  the  pative 
rural  population  of  Ireland  during  th^  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  and  many  religious  and  romantic  pieces 
were  composed  in  it  for  popular  use.    Differing  from 
the  English  settlers  in  religious  and  political  senti- 
ments, the  native  Irish  found  gratification  in  satiris- 
ing and  ridiculing  them  in  the  Gaelic  langua.ge,  in 
which  they  composed  mmierous  songs  in  fevour  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  denunciatory  of  the  Hanoverians 
and  their  adherents.    Members  of  old  Irish  famiHes 
who  attained '  high  distinction  in  military  service 
on  the  continent,  retained  with  pride  the  Gaelic 
tongue ;   it   was   also   commonly   spoken    by  the 
soldiers  in  the  Irish  Brigades  in  France,  and  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Various  attempts  .were  made  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  c.  to  print  Gaelic  documents,  but  the 
critical  knowledge  of  the  language  iu  its  archaic 
forms  having  fallen  into  abeyance,  such  publications 
proved  entirely  unsatisfactory,  untU  the  subject  was 
taken  up   about  1830  by  government,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.    From 
this  may  be  said  to  date  the  true  Irish  school  of 
accurate  historio  and  linguistic  learning,  which  has 
since  produced  many  v^uable  volumes,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Antiquarian  section  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  Irish  Archaeological 
and  Celtic  Society.    On  the  works  issued  by  liese 
two  bodies,  which  for  many  years  have  included 
nearly   all  the  most  erudite   scholars   of    Ireland, 
philological  and  historio  students  must  now  depend, 
as  other  publications  on  these  subjects  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  illusory  and  misleading. 

The  Irish,  iu  its  modem  forms,  is  still  spoken 
commonly  by  the  rural  classes  and  native  land- 
owners in  Connaught,  Munster,  the  remote  parts  of 
Ulster,  the  south  of  Leinster,  as  well  as  in  the  islands 
off  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  The  provincial 
dialects  vary  considerably  in  words,  pronunciation, 
and  idioms.  The  Irish  emigrants  have  carried  their 
language  across  the  Atlantic,  and  songs  and  poems 
iu  the  Irish  language  and  character  occasionally 
appear  in  American  newspapers.  Professorships 
of  the  Irish  language  exist  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and. 
Galway;  and  m  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at 
Ma,ynooth.  The  chief  collections  of  Irish  manu- 
scrii)ts  are  those  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
Trinity  GoUege,  Dublin;  numbers  are  also  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Bodleian,  and  in  some 
private  libraries. 

IRISH  MOSS.    See  Cakragbbn. 

IRISH  SEA,  a  continuation  northward  of  St 
George's  Channel  (q.v.),  separates  the  north  of 
Ireland  from  the  centiral  districts  of  the  United 
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Kingdom.  Between  the  coasts  of  Louth  and  Lan- 
caster,  the  I.  S.  has  a  -width  of  120  miles ;  its  greatest 
length  hetween  St  George's  Channel  on  the  south 
ana  the  North  Channel  on  the  north  is  also  ahout  120 
miles. 

IRI'TIS  is  the  term  applied  to  inflammation  of 
the'  Iris.  See  Eye.  The  cavity  across  which  the 
iria  is  stretched,  and  the  iria  itself,  which  projects 
mtp  that  cavity,  and  divides  it  into  an  anterior  and 
A' '  posterior  chamber,  a^e  lined  or  invested  hy  a 
membrane  which  resembles  the  larger  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  such  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum, 
&c.,  and"  consequently  the  inflammation  of  thia 
membrane  is  of  the  adhesive  kind.  See  Inplam- 
MATION.  Wlen  it  is  added  that  the  effusion  of 
lymph  may  limit  or  entirely  stop  the  movements  of 
the  iria,  and  may  alter  the  form,  or  even  close  up 
the  aperture  of  tiie  pupil,  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disease' vrill  be  at  once  perceived. 

The  objective  symptoms  of  iritis  (those  which  can 
be  observed  by  the  physician)  are':  1.  EednesS  of 
the  eye,  arising  from  vascularity  of  the  sclerotic; 
2.  Change  in  tke  colour  of  the'  iris.  When  lymph 
is  effused  ia  the  texture  of  the  iris,  a  gray  or  blue 
eye  is  rendered  yellowish  or  greenish,  while  in  a 
dark  eye  a  reddish  tiat  is  produced.  The  briUianoy 
of  tlie  colour  of  the  iris  also  disappears,  Wlien  the 
inflammation  is  very  violent,  or  has  been  unchecked 
by  remedies,  suppuration  may  take  place.  3.  Irre- 
gularity, and  sometimes  immobility  of  the  pupil, 
produced  by  the  adhesion  of  the  back  of  the  iris  to 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  suhjective  symptoms  (those 
of  which  the  patient  alone  is  conscious)  are  intoler- 
ance of ,  light,  dimness  of  vision,  and  pain  in  and 
around' the  eye. 

The  causes  of  iritis  are  various.  The  disease 
may  arise  from  actual  injury  in  surgical  operations 
performed  on  the  'eye;  from  over-exertion,  and 
too  prolonged  continuous  use  of  the  eye  (thus,  it 
is  common"  ambiig  needlewomen,  erigravers,  and 
watchmakers);  or  from  some  constitutional  taint, 
especially  sypMhs,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  scrofUlS,. 

The  treatment  of  iritis'  varies  to  some  extent 
according  to  the  cause  which  induces  it,  but  the 
great  remedies  are  three.  1.  Blood-letting,  for  the 
purpose  of  moderating  the  febrile  disturbance,  and 
of  facilitating  the  op^ation  of  the  second  remedy, 
which  is,  2.  Merairy,  which  used  to  be  given  in 
large  doses  (such  as  two,  three,  or  four  grains,  with 
a  little  opium,  every  four  or  six  hours),  but  which 
is  preferably  given  in  small  doses,  such  as  two 
or  three  graias  of  hydrafg.  c.  creti,  with  a  little 
hyoscyamua,  two  of  -tibre'e  ttmes  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  'This  dose  should  be' lessened  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  begins  to  be  tender,  and  by  that  time  the 
lymph  ■vmy  be  found  to  break  Up,  and  leave  the 
pupil  clear.  3.  Belladonna.  The  pupil  should  be 
kept  well  dilated  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  to  the  skin  round  the-eye,  or,  far  better, 
by  the  instillation  into  the  eye  of  a  weak  solution 
pf  sulphate  of  atropine,  -with  the  view  of  preventing 
adhesion  of  the  iris,  or  of  breaking,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  stretching  and  '  elongating  any  adhesive  bands 
that  may  befprmed;  and  thus  of  preventing  any 
impairment  of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  ana  any 
inregularity  of  the  pupU,  after  the  inflammation 
shaB  have  abated. 

IBKU'TSK,  capital  of  the  Eussian  government 
of  that  name,  is  the .  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Angara,  near  its'  confluence  with  the  river  Irkut,  in 
lat.  52°  17'  JSr,,  and  long.  104°  26'  E,  and  is  3842 
miles  distant  from  St  Petersburg.  The  town  is, 
about  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 


enjoys  a  very  healthy  climate,  though  in  winter 
the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  mercury.  The 
streets  are  straight  and  wide,  but  ill-paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  built  of  timber.  The  best 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  governor-general, 
the  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  hall  of  the 
American  Company,  Besides  these,  the  town  con- 
tains a  pubUc  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
and  some  other  pubJio  institutions.  The  population 
in  1858  waa  18,908,  consisting  mostly  of  Busaians 
and  Buriats.  I.  was  founded  m  1661  by  a  Cossack 
chief  najned  Iwan  Poohapof,  and,  o-wingto  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  thoroughfare  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Siberia,  between  China,  and  Russia,  it  soon 
became  the  oozmuercial  centre  of  Siberia,  especially 
for  the  teartrade.  The  current  of  the  Angara  is  bo 
rapid  that  the  strongest  frosts  cover  it  but  seldom 
with  icp,  Nevertheless,  it  is  navigable,  and  consti- 
tutes the  mainway  for  the  goods  bound  for  Kiaptta 
by  means  of  Lake  Baikal,  as  well  as  for  those 
coming  .from  Eastern  Siberia,  Bussian  America,  and 
China  to  Irkutsk.  The  former  are  chiefly  furs  and 
metals ;  the  latter,  tea,  meat,  and  fish  from  Lake 
Baikal.  The  communicationa  between  I.  and 
Jakutsk,  and  'the  other  northern  to^wns  of  Siberia,  are' 
carried  on  by  the  river  Lena.  The  manufactures 
of  I.  are  purdy  local,  and  supply  the  half-nomad 
Buriats  and  Tunguses,  inhabiting  the  adjacent 
country. 

lEKTJTSK,  a  government  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
bounded  by  the  government  of  Jenisseisk,  the 
province  of  Jakutsk  and  the  Chinese  Empire, 
occupies  an  area  of  267,555  square  miles.  The 
soU  13  partly  fertile,  partly  hilly  and  marshy;  the 
climate  in  general  severe.  The  Baikal  and  Ner- 
chinsk Mountains,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
give  the  country  a  high  alpine  character;  besides 
these,  the  Sai&n  range  extends  along  the  southern 
borders,  and  the  J&blonovy  or  Apple  range  along 
the  eastern.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Lena, 
Shilka,  Agtin;  the  largest  lake  is  the  Baikal 
(q.  v.).  The  productions  of 'the  country  are  rye, 
wheat,  barley,  Pats,  rhubarb,  hops ;  reindeer, 
Babies,  ermines,  foxes,  seals ;  fish — sturgeon,  -  cod, 
silure;  minerals — gold,  silver,  lead,  jasper,  amethyata, 
topazes,  emeralds,  yellow  amber,  rock-salt,  and 
coal.  The  population  of  the  government  exceeds 
325,000,  and  consists  of  Buriats,  Tunguses,  and 
Eussians.  The  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  to  some  extent  in  fish- 
ing and  huntmg.  As  a  local  industry,  the  manu- 
facturing of  an  excellent  oil  out  of  stone-pine  nuts 
deserves  notice,  ^he  foreign  commerce  consists  in 
the  trade  with  China,  carried  on  through  Troitzko- 
Savsk  and  Kiachta  (q.  v.),  and  has  risen  to  great 
importance  in  recent  times. 

The  government  of  I.  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts— Irkutsk  and  Kirensk — and  the  township  of 
Kiachta.  The  capital  is  Irkutsk ;  the  other  towns 
are  Telma,  with  a  cloth-factory,'  Troitzko-Savsk, 
Kiachta,  Kirensk  on  the  Lena,  Nijneudiusk,  and 
Verkholeusk. 

IRON  (sym.  Ee  [Lat.  ferrum},  eq.  28,  sp.  gr. 
7'844)  occurs  more  abundantly  than  any  other 
metal.  In  its  native  form  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
meteoric  stones  (see  AJSkolites),  and  in  certain 
pres  of  platinum,  and  is  consequently  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence,  but  the  so-called  iron  ores 
— the  oxides,  sulphidea,  &c. — are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed. The  jnost  important  of  these  ores  are 
mentioned  below. 

Pure  iron  may  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
method  described  below,  and  also  by  reducing  the 
peroxide  by  means  of  hydrogen  gas  and  heat,  when 
it  ia  obtained  in  the  fown  of  a  fine  black  powder, 
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or,  by  heating  tlie  protpcMoride.in  a  (glass  tube 
through  which  a  current  of:  dry  hydrogen  is  passed. 
In  this  case,  pure  iron,  is  depositfed  i  as  a  i  glistening 
mirror  on  the  glass.   -     i        ,;  m        , 

This  important  metal  ■will  be  most  conveniently 
considered)  under  the  three  heads  of,  m  ,_,_ 

1.  Ohemietry  of  Iron. — ^Oheroioally  pure  iron  is  of 
so  Uttle  general  interest  that  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  on  the.  properties  ofi  this  metal  to  those 
which  are  exhibited  by  bar,  or  wroughi  iron,  ilts 
colour  is  gray  or  .bluish-white ;-  it  is  i hard,  and 
lustrous,  takes  a  high  poHsh,  is  fibrous  in,  texture, 
and  when  broken  across,,  exhibits  a. ragged  fracture. 
It  requires  a  very  intense  heat  for  its  fusion,  hut 
before,  melting  passes  into  a  i  soft  pasty  condition, 
in  which  state  two  pieces  of  i iron,  may,  by  being 
hammered  together,  be  united  or  welded  so  com- 
pletely as  to ,  form,  to  all  intents  and  purposesi  a 
single  portion.  At  a  red  heat,  it  may  be  readily 
forged  into  any  shape ;  but  at  ordinary  temperatures 
it  possesses  very  little  malleabihtyj  as  compared  with 
gold  and  silver.  In  ductility,  it  stands  very  high, 
being  barely  exceeded  by  gold,  silver,  and  platiaum ; 
and  in  tenacity,'  it  is  only  exceeded  by  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Its  susceptibihty  to  magnetism  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  characteristics.  '•  See  MAeNEnsM. 
At  a  high  temperature,  it  bums  readily,  as  may  be 
seen  at  the  forge,  or  (more  strikingly)  when  a  glow- 
ing wire  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  oxygen:  In 
dry  air  and  at  ordinary  tempeiratures,  the.  lustrous 
surface  of  the  metal  remains  unchanged ;  but  in  a 
moist  atmosphere  the  surface  rapidly  becomes  oxi- 
dised and  covered  with  rust,  which  consists  mainly 
of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron.  I'  At  a  red  heat, 
iron  decomposes  water,  and  hberates  hydrogen,  the 
oxygen  combining  with  the  iron  to  form  the  black 
or  magnetic  oxide  (FejO^),  which  occurs  in  minute 
crystals.  This  is  one  of  the  ordinary  methods  of 
obtaining  hydrogen. 

The  affinities  of  iron  for  most  of  sthe  non-metallic 
elerdents  are  very  powerful.  The  chief  of  the  iron 
compounds  are — 

a.  Oxides  of  Iron. — Iron  forms  four  definite  com- 
pounds with  oxygen — viz.  (1),  the  protoxide  (PeO); 
which  is  the  base  of  the  green  or  ferrous  salts  of 
irpn;  (2),  the  eesquioxide  ot  peroxide  (Fe^Oj),  which 
is  the  base  of  the  red  ot  ferric  salts;  (3),theMack  or 
magnetic  oxide  {Fe^Oj),  which  is  regarded  by  some 
chemists  as  a  compound  of  the  two  preceding  oxides ; 
and  (4),  ferric  acid  (FeOj).  •  The  protoxide  cannot 
be  obtained  in  an  isolated  form,  but  it  forms  the  base 
of  various  ferrous  salts,  and  combines  with  water  to 
form  a  hydrate  (FeO.HO),  which,  on  the  addition  of 
an  alkali,  falls  in  white  flakes. 

The  most  important  protosalts  of  iron,  or  ferrous 
salts,  are  the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  phosphate, 
and  the  silicate. 

Carbonate  of  iron  (Fe0,C0'2)  ^exists  naturally  in 
various  minerals,  and  may  be  obtaiued  artificially  by 
precipitating  a  soluble  protosalt  of  iron  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  or  soda,  when  the  carbonate  falls  in 
white  flakes.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid,  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  the  hydrated  peroxide.  Sulphate  of  iron 
(FeO,S03  +  7H0)  is  obtained  by  the  solution  of 
iron,  or  its  sulphide,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  in 
the  former  case,  there  is  an  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
and  in  the  latter,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
reactions  iu  the  two  cases  are  expressed  by  the 
equations,       .        ' 

Fe  -I-  S03,H0'=  FeO,SOa  +  H 
FeS  +  S03,H0  =  FeOiSOa  +  HS. 
On  evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  salt  is  obtained 
in  clear  blnish-greeu  rhoiuboidal  crystals,  oontaining 
seven  atoms  of  water.  This  i  salt' ia  commercially 
known  as  copperas  or  green  vitriol,'  and  its  various 
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applications  in  technology  are  noticed'  in  the  article 
ViTEioLS,  Blue  and  Gbebit. 

,  Fliosphate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  a. protosalt  of'  iron  with  phosphate 'of 
soda,  jwhen  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  iron 
is, thrown  down.  i' 

AU  these  salts, 'especially  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, are  extensively  used, inmedibine.'' i    '     . 

Silicate  and  phosphate  of  iron  occur  naturally  ia 
several  minerals.     I  ' 

The  peroxide  of  iron,  termed  also  sesquioxide,  red 
oxide,. or i  ferrio  oxide,  is  obtained  in  an  anhydrous 
form  by  ignitrug  the  protdsulphatej  and  is  known  in 
the  arts  under  the  names  Golcothar,  Orocus-  of  Mars, 
or  Souge,  according  to  the  degree  ■  of  levigation  to 
which  it  has  been  submitted.  It '  is  employed  for 
poHshiug  glass,  jewellery,  fee,  and  is  also  usedaa  a 
pigment. '  It  occurs  both  in  the  aiihy-drous  and'  in 
the  hydrated  form  in  various  minerals. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  (2Fej03j3HO)  is  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron  or 
of  a  ferric  salt,  with  an  excess  of  potash,  ammonia, 
or  alkalme  carbonate.  It  falls  as  a  yellowifeh- 
brown  flocculeht  precipitate,  which  when  dried 
forms  a'dense  brown  mass.  This  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron,  when  freshly  prepared  and  suspended  in 
water,  is  regarded  as  an  antidote  in  arsenical  poison- 
ing. Eust,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  a 
hydrated  peroxide,  combined  "ivith  a  little  ammonia. 

The  most  important  of  the  persalts  of  iron,  or  ferric 
salts,  are  the  neutral  and  the  basic  srdphate,  whose 
formulsB  are  Fe205,3S05  and  Fej03,3S05.5Fe203 
respectively,  the  nitrate  (Fe^Oa.SNOs),  the  phos- 
phate, and  -the  sUicate.  '  Of  these,  the'  neutral 
sulphate,  the  phosphate,  and  the  silicate  occur  in 
various  minerals.  The  nitrate,  which  is  obtained 
by  the  solution  of  iron  in  nitric  acid,  is  a  useful 
medicinal  agent.  - 

The  ilack  or  magnetic  oxide  and.  ferric  acid,  which 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state,  and  is  only 
known  as  a  constituent  of  certain  salts,  must  be 
passed  over  without  comment. 

b.  Haloid  salts  of  iron — the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides — next  require  notice.  There  are  two 
chlorides-^viz.,  a  protochloride  (Fed)  and  a  per- 
chloride  or  sesquibhloride  (FojClj).  The  latter 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  iron 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  '  The  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  is  perhaps  more  generally  emplbyed 
in  medicine  than  any  other  preparation  of  this  metal. 
The  protiodide  is  an  extremely  valuable  therapeutic 
agent. 

c  There  are  probably  several  sulphides  or  sul- 
phurets  of  iron.  The  ordinary  sulplude  is  a  proto- 
sulphide  (FeS).  It  occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
meteoric  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the 
direct  union  of  the  two  elements  at  a  high  temper- 
ature, or  by  the  precipitation  of  a  protosalt  of  iron 
by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  exists  in  ghstening 
masses,  varying  iii  colour  from  a  grayish  yellow  to 
a  reddish  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in 
moist  air  becomes  rapidly  oxidised  into  protosulphate 
of  iron.  With  acids,  it  develops  sulph-uretted  hydro- 
gen. The  bisulphide  of  iron  (FeSj)  is  the  iron  pyrites. 
of  '  mineralogists,  and  the  nmndic  of  commerce. 
Under  the  latter  name,  it  is  used  extensively  in  the 
preparation  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There  are  also  other 
sulphides  of  less  importance. 

The  protosalts  and  the  persalts,  or  the  firrous  and 
the  ferric  salts,  give  totally  different  reactions  with 
the  1  ordinary;  tests.  The  -  solutions  of  the  former 
ha-ve  a  greenish  colour  and  a  peculiar  metalHo  taste, 
while  those  of  the '  latter  are  generally  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  I  and  are  very  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gives  no  precipitate  with  an  acid  solution 
of  a  ferrous  salt,  while  it  gives  a  mUky  precipitate 
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ot  sulpliui  witha  solution  of  a  ferric  salt.  Potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  white  hydrated 
oxide  from  the  former,  and  a  brown  hydrated 
peroxide  from  the  latter.  <  Feirooyanide  of  potas- 
sium gives  with  ferrous  salts  a  white  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  blue,  while  with  ferric  salts 
it  atu  once  produces  a  blue  iprecipitate,  even  in 
a  very  dilute  solution.  iTiucture  of  galls  (tanniq 
acid)  I  produces  no  immediate  change  of  colour  with 
the  ferrous,  but  a  deep  blaoldsh-blue  colour  (ink) 
with  the  i  ferric  saltsJ  ■  ■  Sulphooyanide  of.  ipotassiiim 
prodluces  no  change  with  the  ferrousj  ibUti  givts  a 
deep  bloOd-red  tint  with  theif^rrio  salts.  Succinate 
and  benzoatsi  of  ammonia  produce  no  precipitate  or 
change  of  colour  rwdth  the  formerl  while  with  the 
latter,  if'  the  solution  is  'noti  too  ■  aeid,  they  throw 
dowil  pale  reddish-brown  precipitates. 
-.  2.  Manufttcture  of :  Iron. — The  increasing  use  of 
iron  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Every  day  sees  some  new  lapplioatibn  of  it  in  the 
arts  of  life.  Although  the  most  usef uli  of  the  metals, 
it  was '  not  the  first  known,  i  The  difficulty  of 
reducing  it  from  its  ores  would  naturally  make 
it  a  later  acquisition  than  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper 
(q.  V;).  See  aJso  Beonzb,  and  Bronze  i  Pekiod: 
The  reduction  of  the  oreknowh!  aaitheiblackioxide 
of  iron,  however,  haS'been  carried'  on  in  India  from 
the  earhest  times.  -  '  .     '       ,     .     ■ 

In  Europe, ,  the  i  rich  specular,  and  otherl  ores  of 
Spain  and  Elba  were  much  used  during'  thei  Roman 
period;  in  Greece,  also,  iron  was  known,  though,  as 
among  the  KiomansJitS  use  was  subsequent  to  that  of 
bronze.  We  are  iiiformed,  too,  by  the  Kbman  his- 
torians.thati  this- metal  was.  employed  by  the.  ancient 
Britons  for  the  manufacture  of  spears  and  lances. 
The  Komans,!  duringi  their  oceupationi  of  Britain, 
manufactured,  ironitfliftj  considerable  extent^  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  cinder-heaps  in  the  Forest  .of  Dean 
and  other  places,  "  The\  xud&  processes  then  in  use 
left  so  much  iron  in.  the  cinders,  that  those  of  Dean 
Forest,  furnished  the  chief  supply  of.  ore  to  twenty! 
furnaces  for  between  200  and  300  years.  -  In  those 
early  .times,,  the.  iron  ores  were  reduced  in  a.  simple 
conical  furnace,  called  an .  air^-bloomery,  erected  on 
the  top  of  la  hUl,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  blast 
of  wind.  '  The  furnaces  were,  subsequently  enlarged, 
and' suppHed  with  an  artificial  blast.  MiGharooal  was 
the.  only.  I  fuel,  used  .in  smelting  tiU  1. 1618, ;  when 
Lord  Dudley  introduced  coal  for  this  purpose ;  but 
the!  iron-masters  being  unanimously  opposed  to  the. 
change,  Dudley's  improvement  died  with. himself i 
It  was  not  reintroduced  till  Abraham  Derby,  in 
1713,  employed  it  in  his  furnace:  at  iCoalbrook  Dale. 
But,  as  this  method  was  .not  properly  understood, 
the  produqtidm- . lOf  English  iron  declined  .with 
the  change  .of  fuel,  tiU,  in  1740,:  it  was  only  three- 
fourths  of  what  it  had  formerly  .been.  About  ten 
years  after,  this,  however,  .the  introduction  lof  coke 
gave  reilBwed. vigour  to  the  iron-trade,  and,  then^ 
followed  in.  rapid  succession .  those  great  improve- 
ments. ;in  the  manufacture  which  have  given  to  the 
histoiy  .  of .  iron !  the  .irlteresti  of  a  romance.  iThe. 
introduction,  of  Watt's... steam-engine  in  1770,  the 
processes  of  puddling  aind  rolling  invented  by  Henry 
Cortin  1784,  and  the  employment  of  the  hotrbiast. 
byJNeilson  of  Glasgow  in  1830*. have  each.  been,  of 
inestimable  servieei.,  iSo  recently  as.  1856,  Mr  Henry. 
Bessemer  patented  a  process  (see  BessEmbe's  PbO- 
ctess)  -for  tthe  .jrfeduction  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
Vfhioh  will' probably,  ere  long  take  its  place  as  one 
of  .the  .greatest  improvements  ever  introduced,  into 
the  iron  manufacture,  i  ..  i '.  ' 

The  great  supply  of  iron  is  :  derived  from  its 
nhimeroua .  lores,  which  are  abundantly,  distributed- 
over  the  globe ;  .thiei  chief  of  which,  are^-l.  Hsema- 
tite,  specular,  oir.irediiron  ore;  2.  Brown  haematite, 


oi:i  brown  iron  ore ;  3.  Magnetic,  cxr  black  iron  ore ; 
4.  Ironstone,  blackband,  or  clay  iron  ore;'  5.  Bog 
iron  ore,  or  phosphate  of  iron. 

The  ore  richest  in  the  metal  is  the  rhagmtic  (see 
Magnetism),  or  blach  oxide  of  iron.  When  pure,  it 
contains  nothing'  but  oxygen  and  iron,  its  chemical 
formula,  being  EejOij  which  gives  73  per  cent,  of 
iron  by  weight.  It  occurs  in  dark  heavy  masses  or 
black  crystals;  and  is  found  in- 'the  older  primary 
rocks.'.  Sweden  ia.  famous  for  this  ore,  and  for  lihe 
iron  produced  from'  it,  which  is  este.emed.  the  best 
in  Europe.  The  celebrated  mines  .  of'  Dannemora, 
in'  that  country,  have  been  constantlyw'orked  since 
thei  l'5th  century,  j  Russia;  too,  has  great  iron 
works  iu'the  Ural  Mountains,  which  are  supplied 
with'  this  ore.  So,  also,  have  Canada  and  several  of 
the  American  states,  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  'New 
Jersey,  &c.  The  rock' formations. in  which  magnetic 
iron  ore  ocours  contain  no  coal,  hence  it  is,  3inost 
always  .sm-dted  with  wood^charcoal,  which,  as  it 
contains  no  sulphur,  is  one  great  cause  of '  the 
superiority  of  the  iron  produced  from-  it. 

The  red  oxide  differs  from  the.  last  only  in  con- 
taining.  proportionally  a  little  more  oxygen,  .its 
formula. being  FcijOj,  that  is  to  say,  70  per  c^nt.  of 
iron  by  weight.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
ore,,  but  omy  two  need  be  referred  to.  The  firSt 
of,  these,;  specular'  O-on,  so  called  from  its  bright 
metaUio  lustre,  occurs  in  large  dnd  beautiful  crys- 
talline, masses  .'in.t  the  'island  lof.  Elba,  where  it  has 
been  worked  for  more  than  2000  yearSj  and  is  like- 
wise found  in  many  other  parts;  of  thS  worlds  It  is 
of  a  steel  gray  colour,  assuming  a  red  tint. in  i thin 
fragments  and  when  scratched.  The.  other  variety 
is  redi  Jicematite,  an  ore  whose  origin  is  still  a  curious 
problem,  as. its  deposits  occur  sometimes  in  v^ina, 
and  sometimes  in  apparently!  .regular  beds..  Its 
characteristic- form  is  in  large  kidney-shaped  nodules, 
with  a  fine  radiated  structure.  This  shape,  however, 
is  only  assumed  in  the  cavities  of  massive  deposits. 
Bed  haamatite  is  sometinies  called  bloodstouei.  It  is 
used  for  polishing  metals,  and  yields  .ar  blood-red 
powder,  used  as  a 'pigmentj.  This  valuable  iron  ore 
is  found  in  many  countries,  but  perhapS  nowhere 
in  greater  abundance  .-fchanj  at  Whitehaven,  and 
Ulverstone,  in.the  north-west,  of  England,  where 
splendid  masses  of  it  occur,  15,  30,  and  even  60  feet 
in.thickness.  .  These,  two  districts  produced,  in  1861, 

about  1,000,000  tons  of  haematite. 

'  Brown  haematite  is  a  hydrated  .^peroxide  of  iron, 
and ;  has  the  same  composition  as  ,  red  haematitej 
except  that  it  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  water. 
It  is  generally  found  massive,  more  iaarely  oryatalUniey 
and  a  variety,  occiurring  in  small  rounded  nodules, 
is  called  pea  iron  ore.  When  mixe4iwith  earth  or 
clay,,  it  forma ryellox' ochre  and  brown,  umber,  so 
largely  u.sed  as  pigments,  but  the  latter. also,  contains 
manganese.  Brown  hematite,  though  not  much 
used  in  England,  is.  an  important  ore  oa  the  con- 
jtinentj  especially  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  and 
Austria.  .... 

Bog  iron  ore  ia  a  mixture  of  brown  haematite  and 
phosphate  of  iron,  occurring  in  marshy  districts  of 
recent,  formation.  , ,  This  .  ore '  is  aIso.  extensively 
smelted  in  France.,. . .    '....i..,,,. .; 

Thfere  is,  a  sparry  ..carbonate,  of  iron,  termed 
s.pa&QSe;iroac<rej  of  considerable  importance  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  especially!  in  Prussia,  where 
extensLvadeposik;.  of-it  exist.  It  .is  of  a  ydlowish- 
gray  colour,  very  much  resembles  the  common 
mineral  cale-spar,  and 'Jaelds' from  40  to  50  per 
cent,  of  iron; .  It  is  much  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel.      .     .-  .  •  .  ,,,,.,.;,      ,,,,  -    . 

1  Moat  lOf.  the  ores  of  iron  already  described  .possfess; 
either  by  their  bright,  metallic  surfaces,  orthe  .beauty 
of  their  cl'ystalline  iformsj  a  certain  attraction  for 
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the  cabinet  of  the  mineralogist.  But  there  remains 
to  be  noticed  a  dull,  blackish  or  clay-coloured 
mineral,  possessing  no  beauty  or  symmetry,  which 
Great  Britain  prizes  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
mineral  treasures  :  this  is  the  ironstone  of  the  coal- 
measures,  which  is  variously  named  day  iron  ore, 
clay  carbonate  of  iron,  and  blaehband.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  iron  with  clay, 
containing  also  water,  and  in  the  ease  of  blackbana, 
coaly  or  bituminous  matter.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  coal-measures  of  Great  Britain  produce  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  iron ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that,  along  with  the  ore,  are  found  both  the  fuel 
and  the  limestone  that  are  indispensable  for  its 
reduction. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  three  great  iron  districts 
of  Britain  were  South  Staffordshire,  South  Wales, 
and  Central  Scotland,  each  producing  nearly  equal 
quantities,  and  together  yidding  about  four-fifths 
of  the  total  produce  of  the  country.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  South  Staffordshire  field  is  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  its  produce  having  diminished  about  a 
half,  while  that  of  the  South  Wales  and  Scottish 
districts  have  increased,  and  they  are  now  yielding 
nearly  a  million  tons  each.  North  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  are  the  principal  remaining  districts 
yielding  ores  of  this  class,  but  their  total  produce 
is  not  more  than  that  of  South  Staffordshire, 
although  the  iron  of  the  West  Biding  is  the  best  in 
Britain  as  regards  quality. 

There  is  yet  another  great  iron  district,  yielding 
an  ore  belonging  to  a  more  recent  formation  than 
the  carboniferous  beds — namely,  the  lias.  This 
deposit,  which  fifteen  years  ago  was  unknown,  is 
already  producing  iron  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  400,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  the  ironstone 
of  the  Cleveland  HUls,  in  the  north-east  of  York- 
shire, which,  from  its  resemblance  to  common  sand- 
stone, passed  unnoticed  till  1847.  About  that  time, 
isolated  blocks  of  it,  found  on  the  sea-coast,  were 
discovered  to  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  iron.  On 
further  examination  of  the  district,  these  were 
proved  to  be  detached  pieces  of  a  massive  bed,  no 
less  than  15  feet  thick,  which  could  be  traced  for 
many  miles  along  the  sides  of  the  hiUs.  Some  idea 
of  the  value  of  this  vast  deposit  of  iron  ore  will  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  ironstone  seams  of  the 
coal-measures  seldom  exceed  20,  and  are  worked  as 
low  as  8  inches'  in  thickness.  Another  mass  of 
ironstone  of  great  thickness,  also  belonging  to  the 
Has  beds,  has  Very  recently  been  discovered  in  North 
Lincolnshire.  In  the  oolite,  too,  beds  of  brown  iron 
ore  have  been  discovered  in  several  comities,  but 
chiefly  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  has  been 
worked  with  so  much  spirit,  that  from  150,000  to 
200,000  tons  of  ore  per  annum  are  now  raised. 

To  those  remarkable  discoveries  may  be  added 
that  by  Mr  Rogers  of  Abercam,  who,  after  exam- 
ining the  position  of  the  pisolitic  ore  at  the  base  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone  in  Belgium,  searched 
the  corresponding  strata  in  South  Wales,  and  curi- 
ously enough  was  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
a  precisely  similar  bed  at  Cwm  Noddi.  The  same 
gentleman,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  sparry 
carbonates  of  iron  in  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
departments  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  soon  after- 
wards noticed  veins  of  a  like  ore  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  Somersetshire.  In  fact,  the  sources  which 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
are  already  yielding  a  larger  supply  of  iron  than 
the  total  produce  of  any  other  European  country 
except  France. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  we  give  two  analyses  of  British  ores :  the  first 
is  by  Mr  J.  Spiller,  taken  from  a  series  published  in 


the  Memoirs  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  and  the  second 
is  by  Dr  Murray  Thomson, 

CLAY  IKONSTONE,  CHIEFLY  A  CARBONATE  OF  IRON,  BLACK-BED 
MINE,  LOWMOOB,  YORKSHIRE. 

Protoxide  of  iron 36'14 

Peroxide  of  iron 0'61 

Protoxide  of  manganese, 1'38 

Alumina, 0*52 

Lime, ,  2-?0 

Magnesia ,  .  S'05 

Carbonic  acid, S6'57 

Piiosphoric  acid, 0'34 

Sulphuric  acid, trace 

Bisulphide  of  iron, O'lO 

"Water,  hygroscopic,.                 ....  0*61 

//        combined 1*16 

Organic  matter, 2'40 

Insoluble  residue,  chiefly  silica  and  alumina,  25'27 

99'85 

Metallic  iron  per  cent 29*12 

SCOTCH  BLACKBAHD. 

Protoxide  of  iron .  36"47 

Protoxide  of  manganese,       .       .        .        .  4*16 

Alumina, 3*69 

Lime, 2'75 

Magnesia, *77 

Carbonic  acid 23-26 

Phosphoric  acid,      .        .                ...  trace 

Silica, 9-26 

Organic  (coaly)  matter 17'92 

Water -93 

Sulphur, ^ 

99-87 

Metallic  iron  per  cent.        .....  28-36 

It  -win  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  these  ores  the 
impurities  are  rather  numerous.  Nevertheless,  the 
modes  of  preparing  and  smelting  them  are  some- 
what rude  and  simple,  as  the  low  price  of  iron  -wiU 
not  permit  of  its  ores  being  treated  -with  the  same 
care  as  the  ores  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  some  other 
metals. 

Iron  ore  is  BtUl  reduced  in  the  south  of  Europe  by 
the  old  and  imperfect  process  of  the  Catalan  forge, 
not  unlike  a  common  smith's  forge.  In  Great 
Britain,  however,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries 
where  iron  is  largely  smelted,  the  blast-furnace  is 
now  universally  employed,  by  means  of  which  the 
metal  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  crude  or  cast  iron. 
For  the  finer  kinds  of  iron,  charcoal  is  the  fuel 
employed,  because,  unlike  coal  or  coke,  it  contains 
no  sulphuret  of  iron  or  other  injurious  ingredients. 
The  Russian  and  Swedish  furnaces  smelt  with  char- 
coal, and  on  this,  as  much  as  on  their  pure  ores, 
depends  the  high  reputation  of  their  iron.,  A  solitary 
charcoal-furnace  at  Ulverstone  in  England,  and 
another  at  Lorn  in  Scotland,  are  still  working — ^the 
only  relics  of  times  past,  when  this  was  the  only 
fuel  employed. 

As  a  prehminary  process  to  the  actual  smelting 
in  the  blast-furnace,  clay  and  blaokband  ironstones 
are  generally  roasted.  This  is  acoompHshed  by 
brealSng  the  ore  into  small  pieces,  spreading  it  in 
open  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  mingling  it  more 
or  less  -with  small  coal'  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ore.  Blackband  commonly  contains  enough  of 
carbonaceous  matter  to  burn  -without  the  admtion 
of  coal.  The  pile,  which  may  contain  from  one  to 
several  thousand  tons  of  ore,  is  lighted  at  the  -wind- 
ward end,  and  bums  gradually  along,  aided  by 
occasional  fires  in  the  sides,  tiU  the  whole  heap  has 
undergone  calcination,  the  time  required  for  this 
purpose  being  generally  about  a  month.  Sometimes 
the  operation  of  roasting  is  performed  in  close  kilns, 
instead  of  open  heaps,  a  mode  by  which  the  ore  is 
considered  to  be  more  uniformly  roasted,  and  with 
considerably  less  fuel.  By  calcination,  clay  iron- 
stone loses  from  25  to  30,  and  blackband  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  the  loss  consisting 
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ohiefly  of  oarbonio  acid  and  water.  .  When  roasted, 
the  ore  contains  about' '10' per  cent,  more  of  iron 
than  it  does  ia  its  raw  state ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  black  oxide  of  iron  and  clay. 
It  is  now  ready  to  be  smelted. 

The  blast-furnace  is  generally  built  in  'the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a  massive  square  base. 
Internally,  it  is  either  barrel-shaped  or  in  the  form 
of  a  double  cone,  like  two  flower-pots  placed  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  inside  requires  to  be  b^ilt  of  the 
most  refractory  firebrick.  The  external  portion  is 
either  of  common  brick  or  stone,  secured  with  iron 
binders ;  without  this,  the  great  heat  would  soon 
displace  the  most  substantiEU.  brickwork,  A  good- 
sized  blast-furnace  measures  about  30  feet  across 


the  base,  and  is  50  or  60  feet  in  height.  Three  sides 
of  the  base  have  arched  recesses  for  the  pipes  con- 
veying the  blast,  and  on  the  fourth  there  is  a  similar 
recess,  in  which  are  the  openings  for  running  oflP  the 
metal  and  slagi 

Kg.  1  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  hot  blast-furnace, 
with  the  blowing  engine  and  other  appliances,  which 
is  taken,  with  some  modification,  from  Mr  Fair- 
bairn's  Work  on  Iron.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  oneengine  usually  supplies  the  blast  to  several 
furnaces.  A.  is  the  body  of  furnace  j  B,  the  hearth, 
above  which  are  placed  the  tuyeres,  0 ;  D  is  the 
tunnel-headi  around  which  there  is  a  gangway,  for 
the  workmen  to  have  access  to  the  feedmg-doors 
at  E.     The  blowing-engine  is  shewn  at  F.  •  Mr  is 
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forced  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  blowing 
cylinder,  G-,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  receiver, 
H,  and  thence  along  a  pipe  into  the  heating-oveui  I. 
Here  a  large  surface  of  pipe  is  exposed,  in  arch- 
shaped  rows,  to  the  fire,  which  heats  the  enclosed 
air  to  600°  F.  and  upwards-^a  heat  sufficient'  to 
melt  lead.  At  this  temperature,  it  enters  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace  by  means  of  the  tuyeres,  C. 
From  5000  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is  diBoharged 
into  the  furnace  per  minute. 

The  operation  of  smelting  is  thus  performed :  the 
roasted  ore,  coal,  and  lime'  (flux)  aie  either  hoisted, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits,  moved  along 
a  platform  or  gangway  to  the  gallery  near  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  and  fed  into  it  at  intervals  through 
the  openings  in  the  side.  We  may  here  state  that 
the  furnace  is  kept  continually  burning  except 
when  under  repair.  The  materials  are  of  course 
raised  to  a  very  high  heat,  and  gradually  fuse  into 
a  softened  mass.  The  clay  of  the  ironstone  then 
unites  -with  the  lime  to  form  a  coarse  glass,  or  slag; 
the  oxide  of  iron  at  the  same  time  gives  up  its 
oxygen  to  the  fuel,  and  allows  the  metal  itself  to 
collect  on  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
united  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  which  it 
takes  from  the  fuel,  forming  the  variety  called  cast 
iron.  Every  twelve,'  and  sometimes  every  eight 
hours,  the  metal  is  run  off  from  the  furnace,  by 
means  of  a  tap-hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 
into  rows  of  parallel  moulds,  called  jigs,  which  are 
formed  in  sand,  hence  the  name  'pig  iron.'  The 
slag  which  floats  ou' the  melted  iron  is  run  oflf  by 
an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  hearth.    If  the  furnace 


is  working  well,  the  slag  should  be  of  a  light-gray 
colour ;  a  darkrbrown  or  black  colour  shews  that 
too  much  iron  is  passing  into  it. 

The  quantity  of  materials  necessary  to  yield  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  may  be  taken  roundly  as  follpws :  2 
tons  of  calcined  ironstone ;  2  tons  of  coal,  of  which 
about  8  cwts.  are  required  for  the  blowing-engine 
and  hot-air  pipes  j  and  from  12  to  16  cwts.  of 
broken  limestone.  The  weekly  produce  of  a  single 
blast-furnace  varies  extremely — 50,  100,  and  even 
the  enormous  quantity  of  600  tons,  is  now  occa- 
sionally obtained.  The  last  amount,  however,  can 
only  be  procured  from  haematite  ore. 

There  are  about  six  varieties  of  cast  iron,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  describe  three  of  them.  No.  1 
has  a  large  and  clear  grain,  is  of  a  darkrgray  colour, 
and  contains  its  carbon  for  the  most  part  mechanic- ' 
ally  diCEiised  through  its  substance.  It  brings  the 
highest  price,  is:  very  fusible,  and  therefore  largely 
used  for  castings,  especially  for  those  of  a  fine 
description.  No.  4  has  a  much  closer  grain,  is  of  a 
light,  though  dull  gray  colour,  and  contains  its 
carbon  partly  diflused  through  it  and  partly  in 
chemical  combination.  It  is  generally  employed 
for  conversion  into  malleable  iron.  No.  6  is  called 
white  or  silvery  iron,  and  has  all  its  carbon  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  metal.  It  is  not  in  much 
request,  being  usually  produced  when  the  furnaces 
are  working  badly.r  The  qualities  of  the  inter- 
mediate numbers  differ  only  in  degree  from  those 
described ;  thus,  No.  2  is  rather  less  gray,  crystal- 
line, and  fusible  than  No.  1,  and  so  on. 

The  hot-blast  process  which  has,  been  described 
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above,  was  introduced,  in  1830,  by  Mr;  J^^nies  B- 
Neilaon,  of  Glasgow,  and  has  been  productive  o£ 
very  remarkablq  effects  on  the  iron  trade.  TKe 
■whole  invention  consists  in  sijnply  heating  the  air 
blo'^vn  into  the  furnace,  and  yet  the  saving  of  fuel 
by  this  is  abqut  ope  half,  and  the  production  of  iron, 
since  it  came  into  use,  has  increased  at  least  four- 
fold, The  '  cold  blast'  is  still,  Jiowever,'  to  a  limited 
extent  employed,  and  produces  the  strongest  iron, 
tho.ugh  necessarily  at ,  a  much  higher  cost.  The 
difference  in  quality  appeiars,  to  be  caused  by  the 
greater  I  heat,  in  the  case  of  the  hot  blast  facilitating 
the  passage  of  impurities  into  the  iron. 
',  "We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  malleable  or 
vrrougfit  iron.  ,  It  differs  from ,  cast  iron  in  contain- 
ing, no  carbon.  The  great  object  in  the  processes 
adopted  for  the  conversion  of  cast  into  malleable 
iron,  accordingly,  is  to  deprive  the  former  of  its 
carbon.  ,But  it  is  aJso  very  desirable  to  get  rid 
of  deleterious  ingredients,  such  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  generally  present  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  cast  iron.  Tbe  ordinary  processes 
for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  are  refining, 
paddling,  shingling  or  hammering,  and  rolling.  The 
refinery  is  shewn  in  ,  section  in  lig.  2.  It  consists 
of  a  flat  hearth,  A,  coyercid  \sdth  sand  or  loam,  and 
surrounded  with  metal  troiighs,  B,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  is  constantly,  flowing,  to  keep  the 
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sides  from  melting,  C  are  the  tuyeres  in  connection 
with  the  blowing-engine.  The  cast  iron  is  melted 
with  coke  on  the  hearth,  and  a  blast  of  air  kept 
blowing  over  it,  which  causes  its  carbon  to  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  pass  off ,  as  cajrbonic 
oxide  gas.  Oxygen  also  unites  with  silicon, to  form 
silica,  and  with  iron  to  form  the  oxide.  The  silica 
of  the  sand  uniting  with  oxide  of  iron,  produces  a 
slag  of  silicate  of  iron.  The  refined  metal  is  finally 
run  out  in  cakes  on  a  bed  of  cast  iron,  kept  cool 
by  a  stream  of  water.  Being  only  partially  decar- 
bonised by  this  process,  it  is  next  broken  up  for 
the  puddling  furnace.  About  10  per  cent,  of  iron 
is  lost  in  the  refinery. 

Fig.  3  shews  a  puddling  furnace  in  longitudinal 
section.  A  represents  the  hearth ;  F,  the  grate  or 
fireplace ;  and  C,  the  chimney,  which  has  a  damper 
at  the  summit,  to  regulate  the  draught.  The  grate 
is  separated  from,  the  hearth  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
D,  which  prevents  the  direct  contact  of  the  fuel 
■wiih  the  iron.  In  the  operation  of  puddling,  about 
four  cwts.  of  refined  iron  are  placed'  on  the  hearth; 
and  the  heat  raised  till  it  is  melted ;  the  metal  is 
.then  thoroughly  stirred, with  an  , iron,  rod,  so, as, to 
expose  fresh  surf  apes  to  the  oxygen,  of  ,the  air  jivhich 


is,  flowing  over  its  surface.  In  this  way,  the  carbon 
and,  other  impurities  are  burned  oK,  the  fusibility 
of  tte  iron  is  diminished,  and  ultimately  it  becomes 
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a  spongy,  granular  mass.  The  whole  charge  of  the 
furnace  is  now  divided  and  formed  into  '  balls,' 
weighing  from  80  to  110  lbs.  each,  which  are  then 
raised  to  a  welding  heat,  .and  taken  singly  to  be 
shingled.  ■: 

Instead  of  being  both  rbfined  and  puddled,  pig 
iroii  is  npw  largely  decarbonised  by  means  of  the 
single  process  of  '  boiUng.'  By  this  method,  which 
is  very  similar  to  puddling,  gray  pig  iron  is  deprived 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  its  ca,rbon  in  the  puddling 
furnace.  ,  In  this  way  the  metal  requires  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  heat  _aud  more  frequently  stirred  than  in 
ordinary  puddling,  so  as  to_  expedite  the  escape  of 
the  larger  amount  of  carbon;  which  haS  the  effect 
of  causmg  the  metal,  to- boil  or  bubble  as  the  gases 
Tjeoome  disengaged.  The  Ijoiliug  process  requires 
about  24  cwts.  of  pig  to  produce;  a-  ton  of' bar  it^on, 
whUe  the  two  processes  of  refining  and  puddling 
require  26  cwts.  or  thereby  for  a  tjon  of  similar  bar 
iron.  There  is  therefore  least  lo^s'  when  the  single 
operation  of  boiling  is  adopted,  'but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  it  there  is  more  tear  and  wear  of  the 
furnaces,  and  also  more  manual  labour  required. 

The  process  immediately  following  the  fjuddling 
or  boiling  is  oajled  '  shingling,'  and  consists. in  ham- 
mering the  puddled  bells  with  either  the  helve  or 
steimi-hammer,  or  in  passing  them  through  a  squeezer 
till  they  are  sufficiently  consolidated,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  cinders  forced  out.  'Fig.  4  represents  Mr 
Nasmjjrth's  steam-hammer .  (see  Hammer),  which  is 
now  largely  used  in  shingling ;  as  well  as  in  heavy 
forgings.  Puddled  balls  which  have  undergone 
.shingljng-  are  called  slabs  or  bhoms.  These  are 
next  passed  through  heavy  rollers  termed  'forge' 
or  '  puddle-bar  rolls,'  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
flat  bar,  Fpr  aU  th^  better  kinds  of  iron,  the  bars 
thus  treated ,  are  cut  into  short  lengths,  piled 
together,  reheated  in  a  furnace,  and  again  passed 
through  the  forge  rolls.  Qnce  more  the  iron  is 
cut,  piled,  and  heated,  and  then  passed  through 
the  '  mill-train,'  consisting  of  what  are  termed  the 
'bolting'  or  'rourfi  rolls,'  and  finally  through  the 
'  finishing  roUs.'  Both  these  sets  of  rolls  in  the  case 
of  plates  and  sheets  are  plain,  but  in  the  case  of  bars 
are  grooved,  so  as  to  form  them,  into  the  required 
shape,  such  as  fliat,  square,  round,  octagonal,  or 
T-shafped  iron.  Fig.  5  indicates  the  arrangement 
and  appearance  of  the  '  rough '  and  '  finishing  rolls ' 
of  a  bar  mill-train. 

There  is  stiU  another  important  variety  of  iron, 
viz.,  Sted,  the  manufacture  of  which  remains  to  be 
described.  Steel  is  essentially  iron  containing  from 
^  to  1^  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Eemembering  that  cast 
iron  contains  some  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  unini- 
tiated reader  wiU  be  a  little  astonished  to  learn 
that,,  in  this  country  at  least,  mogt  of  the  sj^eelis 
ma^e  from  malleable  iron,  se^ijpg^that,,  at  some, stage 
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of 'the  conversion  of  cast  into  -wtOught  iron,  the  I 
metal  must  have  passed  into  the  condition  of  steel. 


Kg.  i. — Steam-hanimer. 

Nevfertheless,  our  '  manufkoturera  have  hitherto 
thought  it  best  to  take  the  whole  of  the  carhou'ont 
of  the  cast  iron,  and  then  restore  a  certain  portion 
by  heating  with  charcoal.    This  process  of  convert-' 


ing  malleable  iron  into  steel  is 'called  cementation. 
See  Blistered  Steel, 

As  blistered  steel  is  full  of 
cavities,  it  is  necessary  to 
render  it  dense  ai.d  uniform, 
especially  for  the  finer  purposes 
to  which  steel  is  applied.  By 
one  method,  it  is  converted  into 
what  is  called  '  shear  steel.' 
This  is  done  by  breaking 
the  bars  of  blister  steel  into 
short  lengths,  heating  them  in 
bundles,  and  partially  welding 
with  a  forge-hammer.  The  rod 
so  formed  is  heated  again,  and 
now  brought  undet  the  action 
Of  the  tut-hammer — a  heavy 
mass  of  metal  weighing  nearly 
"  '  "  '  2  cwts.  Here,  by  a  succession 
of  blows,  it  is  formed  into  bars, 
which  are  much  more  compact 
and  malleable  than  bhster 
steel,  and  consequently  better' 
fitted  for  edge-tools  and  the 
like.  Sometimes  this  kind  is 
called  tiltsd  steeL  By  another 
method,  viz.,  that  of  melting 
the  blister  steel  in  fireclay 
crucibles,  and  casting  it  into 
ingots,  'Cast  Steel'  (q. v.)  is 
made.  -This  .is  the  best  kind 
of  steel,  being' ;finely  granular, 
homogeneous,  dense,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  finest  cutting 
instruments,;. 

There  are  other  modes  of 
[manufacturing  steel,  such  as 
by  the  partial  decarbonisation 
of  cast  iron  on  a  charcoal 
hearth,  a  method  largely  prac- 
tised on  the  continent. 

Eessemer's  method  of  pro- 
ducing malleaible  iron  directly 
from  crude  pig  iron  is  described 
elsewhere.  See  BessemeS's 
Pbocess.  Malleable  iron  made 
by  Mr  Bessemer's  process  is 
apt  to  be  cellular  and  unsound, 
defects  which  the  inventor  has 
had'  great  'trouble  in  over- 
coming, if  even  now  he  has 
thoroughly  succeeded.  Accord- 
' "  '  ing  to  the  same  process,  steel 

is  made  by  introducing  into  the 
m'elt6diron  a  given  quantity  of  spiegeleisen  (a  peculiar 
kind  of  cast' iron),  containing  a  known  percentage 
of  carbon ;  aiid  so  steel  may  be  produced  with  any 
reqilired  proportion  of  carbOn;'     The  spiegeleisen 
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dissolves  in  the  iron  like  sugar  in  water,  rendering  1  tunately,  when  pig  irtm  containing  phosphorus  is 
the  metal  more  fusible  and  very  liquid.     Unfor-  |  opferated  on  in  this  way,  this  injurious'  eleinent  is 
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not  separated  in  a  sensible  degree,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  process  of  puddling ;  so  that  only  those  varieties 
of  iron  -which  are  free  from  phosphorus,  such  as 
hjematite  pigs,  &c.,  can  be  advantageously  used. 
Short  as  is  the  time  since  Mr  Bessemer  took  out  his 
patent,  his  process  has  been  already  put  into  prac- 
tice on  a  large  scale  in  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  and  India. 

We  wiU  now  take  a  glance  at  the  properties  of 
each  of  these  three  kinds  of  iron,  and  ttie  piirposes 
to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied.  Cast  iron,  as  the 
crudest,  cheapest,  and  most  fusible,  is  used  for  the 
heavy  portions  of  engineering  work,  such  as  bed- 
plates for  machines,  cylinders,  columns,  cisterns,  low- 
pressure  boilers,  water  and  gas  pipes,  rollers,  girders, 
and  the  like.  A  large  quantity  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  '  hollow- ware,'  which  includes  pots, 
pans,  and  other  cooking-vessels.  For  ornamental 
objects,  again,  it  is  almost  exclusively  used,  because 
here  its  property  of  being  readily  cast  into  moulds 
gives  it  a  great  advantage  on  the  score  of  cheapness. 
Thus,  fountains,  statues,  vases,  gates,  balusta-ades, 
garden-seats,  candelabra,  stoves,  fenders,  and  many 
smaller  decorated  articles,  even  to  the  minuteness  of 
a  watohguard  and  breastpin,  are  almost  invariably 
made  of  cast  iron. 

Malleable  iron  differs  considerably  in  its  properties 
from  cast  iron.  The  latter  is  practically  incom- 
pressible, but  it  can  be  comparatively  easily  torn 
asunder.  Malleable  iron,  on  the  contrary,  possesses 
great  tenacity ;  it  is,  moreover,  very  malleable  and 
ductile,  especially  at  a  high  temperature,  so  that  it 
can  be  rolled  into  sheets  as  thin  as  paper,  or  drawn 
into  the  finest  wire.  Further,  it  possesses  the  valu- 
able property  of  welding,  that  is,  two  pieces  can  be 
completely  united  together  by  hammering  at  a  white 
heat.  Malleable  iron  is  largely  employed  for  the 
innumerable  variety  of  articles  included  under  the 

feneral  term  '  hardware,'  such  as  locks,  keys,  hinges, 
olts,  nails,  screws,  wirework,  and  the  so-called  tin- 
plate,  which  is  merely  sheet  iron  dipped  in  melted 
tin.  It  is  the  mainstay  of  the  railways  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  is  fast  displacing  timber 
as  a  material  for  bridges  and  steam-ships.  A  high 
interest  is  at  the  present  time  attached  to  me 
manufacture  of  rolled  armour-plates  for  war-ships. 
Several  were  shewn  in  the  late  International  Exhi- 
bition (1862)  of  large  size ;  one  of  them  measured 
21  feet  3  inches  long,  6  feet  3  inches  wide,  and 
5i  inches  thick,  and  weighed  about  13  tons.  The 
possibility  of  rolling  such  great  masses  of  iron  would, 
a  few  years  back,  have  exceeded  belief. 

Steel  possesses  several  valuable  properiies  which 
do  not  belong  to  either  cast  or  wrought  iron.  It  is 
harder,  denser,  and  whiter  in  colour.  It  is  also 
more  elastic,  takes  a  higher  polish,  and  rusts  less 
easily.  But  its  most  characteristic  property  consists 
in  its  admitting  of  being  tempered  at  will  to  any 
degree  of  hardness.  If,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  steel 
be  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  water,  it  is 
made  hard  and  brittle ;  but  if  it  be  again  heated 
and  slowly  cooled,  its  original  softness  is  restored. 
By  gently  reheating  the  steel,  it  wiU  acquire  a 
gradation  of  tints  indicating  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  beginning  with  pale  straw  colour,  and 
passing  successively  to  full  yellow,  brown,  purple, 
and  finally  to  blue.  The  straw  colour  is  the  result 
of  a  temperature  of  about  440°,  and  the  blue  of 
about  570°  F.,  the  former  being  the  hardest,  and  the 
latter  the  softest  tempering. 

The  chief  use  of  steel  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
manufacture  of  files,  edge-tools,  and  cutlery,  for 
which  its  peculiar  properties  render  it  so  admirably 
adapted.  A  large  quantity  is  also  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  needles  and  steel-pens.  But  the 
use  of  steel  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  production 


of  these  comparatively  small  articles.  By  means  of 
improved  machinery  and  processes,  steel  is  at  present 
manufactured  on  a  scale  that  was  little  dreamed  of 
a  few  years  ago,  so  that  such  objects  as  field-guns, 
railway-axles,  tires,  boiler-plates,  and  the  like  are 
now  being  made  of  this  material.  The  superior 
tensile  strength  of  steel,  which  is  about  double  that 
of  malleable  iron,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  where 
lightness  is  required. 

Perhaps  few  things  illustrate  more  strikingly 
than  iron  the  great  difference  in  value  that  exists 
between  the  same  material  according  to  the  quality 
and  form  in  which  it  is  sent  into  the  market.  Thus, 
the  average  price  of  British  pig-iron  for  1861  was 
£3,  2s.  per  ton,  but  some  of  it  of  very  superior 
quality  sold  as  high  as  £9  per  ton.  Malleable  iron 
in  the  form  of  bars  may  be  had,  while  we  write,  as 
low  as  £6  per  ton ;  Swedish  bars  are  worth  £15  per 
ton,  and  Lowmoor  bars  (the  finest  English  iron) 
cost  about  £18.  Superior  sheet  iron  sells  about 
£20j  and  fine  wire  for  about  £40  per  ton.  Steel, 
again,  ranges  from,  say,  £30  per  ton  for  blister  steel, 
and  £60  per  ton  for  superior  shear  and  cast  steel 
in  bars  or  rods,  up  to  a  considerably  higher  price 
for  the  finest  kinds. 

With  reference  to  the  statistics  of  iron,  the  pre- 
sent (1863)  is  a  favourable  time  for  comparing  the 
produce  of  other  countries  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
as  authentic  returns  of  their  yield  for  last  year  have 
been  prepared  by  several  foreign  governments  for 
the  International  Exhibition.  The  following  state- 
ment, which  has  been  chiefly  made  up  from  the 
Jury  E«ports  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
shews  the  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  principal 
countries  for  1861 :  Great  Britain,  3,712,390  tons ; 
France,  900,000  tons ;  Prussia,  397,400 tons;  Austria, 
310,077  tons;  Belgium,  319,844  tons;  Eussia, 
250,000  (?)  tons ;  Sweden,  215,000  tons ;  Spain,  50,000 
tons;  Italy,  38,000  tons;  United  States  (1855), 
750,000  tons.  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Prussia  have  nearly  doubled  their  amraal  yield 
within  the  last  twelve  years,  and  the  produce  of  the 
British  Islands  is  probably  now  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  other  countries  put  together. 

3.  Iron  in  its  Physiological  and  Therapeutic  Rda- 
tions. — Iron  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  all  vertebrate 
animals;  and  according  to  the  best  authorities,  1 
part  by  weight  of  iron  is  found  in  230  parts  of 
blood-corpuscles,  and  the  total  quantity  of  this 
metal  in  the  blood  of  a  man  weighing  140  pounds 
is  about  38  grains.  It  is  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
blood  that  communicates  to  the  ashes  of  that  fluid 
their  reddish-brown  colour,  the  iron  being  found  in 
them  as  the  peroxide.  The  ashes  of  the  hair,  of 
birds'  feathers,  of  the  contents  of  eggs,  of  the  gastric 
juice,  of  milk,  and  indeed  of  most  animai  fluids, 
contain  traces  of  this  metal. 

JNothing  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  iron  in  the  animal  body, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  present  as  a  protoxide, 
a  peroxide,  &c.  It  is  introduced  into  the  system 
with  the  food  and  drink,  and  any  excess  beyond 
what  is  required  is  discharged  with  the  excrements. 
When  an  insufficient  quantity  is  contained  in  the 
nutriment,  chalybeate  medicines  become  necessary. 
The  iron  that  is  set  free  within  the  system  by  the 
constant  disintegration  of  blood-corpuscles  is  carried 
out  of  the  system  partly  by  the  urine, ,  partly  by 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  which  is  highly 
ferruginous,  and  probably  is  in  part  eUminated  by 
the  hair.  The  exact  part  which  the  iron  plays  in 
the  body  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  power  which  the  blood-corpuscles  possess  as 
oxygen  carriers  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
this  substance. 
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When  from  any  cauae  tlie  blood-corpuscles  are 
reduced  in  number,  the  state  known  as  Anosmia 
(q.  V.)  is  produced,  which  ds  accompanied  by  general 
weakness  and  deranged  functions.  In  this  condition 
of  the  system  the  iron  compounds  are  of  incompar- 
ably more  service  tham  any  other  remedies.  In 
Ghlorosis  (q.  v.),  which  is  clbsely  allied  to  antemia^ 
in  amenorrhoea,  and  in  certain  painful  nervous 
affections,  the  salts  of  iron  are  of  especial  service. 
The  forms  in  which  iron'  may  be  prescribed  are  very 
numerous,  and  vary  considerably  in  their  utility^ 
according  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  get 
taken  up  into  the  blood.  Amongst!  the  most  gene- 
rally used  ferruginous  medicines  may  be  mentioned 
the  tincture  of  the  sesquiohloride,  the  saoohaiiue 
carbonate,  the  compound  iron  mixture  (containing 
the  carbonate),  the  sulphate,  the  potassio-tartratey 
several  citrates  (especially  the  citrate'  of  iron  and 
quinine),  &e.  A  course  of  Chalybeate  Waters  (q.  v.) 
may  often  be  prescribed  with  great  advantage,  when 
the  patient  cannot  bear  the  administratiou  of  iron  in 
its  ordinary  medicinal  form. 

IRON  BARK  TREE,  a  name  given  in  Australia 
to  certain  species  of  Eucalyptus  (q.  v.),  and  parti- 
ciUarly  E.  resinifera,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
haxdness  of  the  bark.  These  trees  attain  a  height 
of  80  or  100  feet,  and  a  ch-oumferenee  near  the 
base  of  20  to  25  feet.  The  timber  is  very  valuable 
for  ship-building,  and  for  other  purposes  in' which 
h&jdness  and  durability  are  required.  It  with- 
stands vicissitudes  of  vreather  for  a  great  number 
of  years  without  injiuy,  or  even  underground 
i^emains  uninjured  for  45  years  or  more.  (Bennett's 
Gatherings  of  a  Naturalist  i'n  Australasia,  1860.) 

IRON  CROSS,  a  Prussian  order  of ,  kni#ithood, 
instituted,  on  Maich  10,  1813,  by  Erederick  WiUiam 
III,,  and  conferred  for  distinguished  services  in  the 
waj?  which  was  then  being  carried  on.  The  decora- 
tion is  an  iron  cross  with  silver  mounting..(.:The 
grand  cross,  a  cross  of  double  the  size,  was  presented 
exclusively  for  the  gaining  of  a  decisive  battle^  or 
the  capture  or  brave  defence  of,  a  fortress. 

IRON  CROWN,  the  crown  of  the  ancient 
Longobardian  kings,  given,  according  to  an  un- 
authenticated  tradition,  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Queen  Theodohnda,  and  preserved  till  lately  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Monza.  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  in  1311,  is  the  jSrat  German  emperor 
who  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  worn  it.  In 
1859,  it  was  removed  by  the  Austriaus  to  Mantua, 
and  is  now  in  Vienna.  The  outer  part  of  the 
crown  consists  of  a  golden  hoop,  with  enamelled 
flowers  and  precious  stones,  in  form  like  an  ancient 
diadem,  within  which  is  a  thin  plate  or  fillet  of 
iron,  which  is  declared  by  a  tradition  long  opposed 
by  the  church  at  Mjlan,  but  adopted  by  the  con- 
gregation '  dei  sacri  riti '  at  Rome,  to  have  been 
hammered  from  one  of  the  nails  of  the  "true  cross; 
hence  the  crown  is  also  caJled  il  aacro  diiodo. 
When  Napoleon  I.  was  elected  king  of  Italy  in  1805, 
he  took  the  reKc  from  the  tesoro  of  Monza,  where 
it  had  remained  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  and 
crowned  himself  with  it,  disdaining  to  receive  it 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  founded  an  order  of  kmghthood,  taking  its  name 
from  the  iron  crown.  The  reigning  kings  of  Italy 
were  to  be  grandmasters  of  the  order ;  and  the 
members  of  the  order,  at  first  620  in  number,  and 
afterwards  985,  were  either  dignitaries,  commanders, 
or  knightsj  The  badge  was  the  iron  crown,  and  in 
the  middle,  the  French  eagle  with  raised  wings. 
Bound  the  ring  of  the  crown  was  the  motto,  Z>io 
me  la  diede,  gum  a  cMla  tocca  ('God  gave  it  to 
me,  woe  to  him  who  touches  it') — ^the  words  used 
by  Napoleon  when  placing  the  crown  on  hia  head; 


and  the  front  exhibited  the  efflgyof  Napoleon.  The 
order — forgotten  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon — ^was 
restored  and  re-modelled  in  1816  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  limited  its  members  of 
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the  1st  class' to  20,  of  the  2d  to  30,  and  the  3d  to 
50,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  house. 
He  introduced  a  new  decbifatibn  in  place  of  the 
former  one.  Consisting  of  a  gold'  crown  of  the  same 
form  wi,th  the  iroh  crown,  on  which  is  placed  the 
Austrian  eagle  on  both  sides,  bearing  upon  the 
obverse  a  blue  escutdheon  upon  the  breast,  with  the 
letter  F  (Francis)  in  it ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the 
year  1816.  The  knights  of  the  1st  class  have,  in 
addition,  a  silver  star  embrtidered  on  the  left 
breast,  with  the  iron  crown  in  its  centre,  and  roimd 
its  blile  edge  the  words  Avita  et  aucta.  There 
is  '  also  a  tricoloured  costume,  consisting  of  a 
yellow  under-garment,  vifhite  stockings  and  shoes, 
and  a  blue  velvet  cap  and  mantle.        ' 

IRON  MASK,  The  'M.as  with  the.  The  story 
of  the  prisoner,  so  called,  confined  in  the  Bastile  and 
other  prisons  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  has  long 
kept  up  a  romantic  interest.  The  first  notice  of 
him  was  given  in  a  work  entitled  MSmoires  Secrets 
pour  servir  A  I'Histoire  de  Perse  (Amst.  1745 — 1746). 
Aocordiug  to  this  writer,  he  was  the  Duke  of 
Vermandois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.  and  De 
la  Vallifere,  who,  having  given  a  box  on  the  ear  to 
his  half-brother,  the  grand  dauphin,  had  to  expiate 
it  with  imprisonment  for  hfe.  The  assertion  was 
without  ioundationy  for  the  Du^e  of  Vermandois 
died  in  camp  in  1683;  but,  the  confidence  with 
which  it '1  was  made  caused, a  deep  sensation,  and 
the'  romance  of  Mouhy,  Z' Homme  au  Masque  de 
Fer,  which  immediately  followed  (Hague,  1746), 
was  read  with  aJl  the  more  avidity  that  it  was 
prohibited.  Voltaire,  in  his  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV., 
treats  the  anecdote  historically.  According  to 
him,,  the  prisoner  was  young,  and  of  a  noble  figure. 
In  journeying  from  one  prison  to  another,  he  wore 
a  mask,  and  was  at  last  transferred  to  the  Bastile, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  distinction;  and 
soon.         .     'I,,       .. 

In  the  meantime,  an  endless  variety  of,  hypotheses, 
were  formed  on  the  subject.  Some  Dutch  writers 
asserted  that  the  prisoner  was  a  young  foreign 
noblemani  the  chamberlain  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  Teal  father  of  Louis  XIV.  Lagrange-Chanoel 
attempted  to  prove,  in  L'AnnSe  LittSraire  for  1759, 
that  the  Mask  was  no  other  than  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  King  of  tlie  Markets,  as  he  was  caUed, 
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a   supposition    conclusiv^ely  set    aside   by   Sainte- 
Aulaire  in  his  History'  of  the  Fronde. 

The  first  authentic  information  with  regard  to 
the  Iron  Mask  -was  given  by  the  Jesuit  Grifiet,  who 
acted  for  nine  years  as  confessor  in  the  Bastile,  in 
his  Traiti  des  differentes  Sortes  de  Preuves  qui 
servent  d  itablir  la  Viriti  xlans- V Histoire  (LiSge, 
1769).  He  brought  forward  the  MS.  Journal  of 
Dujonca,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bastilej  according 
to  which  Saint- Mars  arrived,  on  the  18th  September 
1698,  from  the  I6le  de  Sainte-Marguerite,  bringing 
with  him  in  a  litter  a  prisonerwhom  he  had  already 
had  in.  custody  at  Kgnerol.  -  The  prisoner's  name 
was  not  mentioned,  and  his  face  was  always  kept 
concealed  by  a  mask  of  black  velvet.  The  Journal 
mentions  his  death  on  19th  November  1703,  and 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Paul. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  register  of  burials  for  the 
parish  of  St  Paul's,  where  the  prisoner  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Marehiali.  Griffet  himself 
inchnes  to  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  MStiioires 
Secrets.  ' 

After  long  sUence,  Voltaire  returned  to  the  sub- 
jeot  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Meurs,  but  he  brought 
forward  nothing  new.  In  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique,  he  related  the  story 
anew,  under  the  head  Anna,  corrected  his  errors  as 
to  time  from  the  journal  of  Dujonca,  and  concluded 
with  the  assurance  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
matter  than  Griffet,  but  chose,  as  a  Frenchman,  to 
be  silent.  An  addition  to  the  article,  apparently 
'  by  the  editor  of  the  work,  freely  states'  the  opinion 
that  the  Mask  was  an  elder  brother  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  writer  makes  Anne  of  Austria  to  have  had  this 
son  by  a  favourite,  and  being  thus  undeceived  as  to 
her  supposed  barrenness,  to  have  brought  about  a 
meeting  with  her  husband,  and  in  consequence  born 
Louis  JCIV.  Louis  is  held  to  have  first  learned  the 
existence  of  this  brother  when  he  came  of  age,  and 
to  have  put  him  in  confinement,  to  guard  against 
any  possible  unpleasant  consequences.  '  Linguet, 
in  the  BastUk  DevoiUe  ('The  Bastile  Exposed'), 
ascribes  this  paternity  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 
Saint-Michel  published  a  book  in  1790,  in  which  he 
relates  the  story  of'  the  imf ortunate  being,  and 
points  to  a  secret '  marriage  between  Queen  Anne 
and  Cardinal  Mazarin.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that 
\  the  court  continued  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  took  every  means  to  keep  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  dark.  When  the  Bastile  fell, 
the  prisoner's  room  was  eagerly  searched,  and  also 
the  prison  register ;  but '  all  '  inquiry  was  vain. 
The  Abb6  Soulavie,  who  published  Mimolres  de 
MarSchal  Eiehelieu  (Lond.  and  Par.  1790),  tries  to 
make  out  from  a  document  written  by  the  tutor  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  that  the  Iron  Mask  was 
a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  A  prophecy  had 
announced  disaster  to  the  royal  family  from  a 
'  double  birth,  and  to  avoid  this,  Louis  XIII. '  had ' 
caused  the  last  bom  of  the  twins  to  be  brought  up 
in  secret.  Louis  XIV.  learned  of  his  brother's  exist- 
ence only  after  the  death  of'  Mazarin,  and  that 
brother  having  discovered  his  relation  to  the  king 
by  means  of  a  portrait,  was  subjected  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  This  view  of  the  matter '  was  that 
almost  universally  prevalent  till,  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  also  followed'  in  Zsohok'ke's 
German  tragedy,  and  in  Foumier's  drama,  fouaded 
on  the  story. 

The  first  Conjecture  of  ■n'hat  seems  the  truth  is 
contained  in  a  letter  dated  1770,  written  by  a  Baron 
d'Heiss  to  the  VdwjTjaZ  Encyclopidique.  The  same 
is  repeated  by  Louis  DutenS  in'  his  Intercepted 
Correspondence  (1789),  who  declares  that  there  is 
no  point  of  history  better  established  than  the  fact 
that  the  prisoner  with  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  minister 
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of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  '  This  minister.  Count 
Matthioli,  ■  had  pledged  himself  to  Louis  XIV.  to 
urge  his  master  the  duke  to  dehver  up  to  the 
French  the  fortress  of  Casale,  which  -  gave  access  to 
the  whole  of  Lombardy.  Though  largely  bribed, to 
maintain- the  French  interests,  he  began  to  betray, 
them;  and  Louis  XIV.,'  having  got  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  treachery,  contrived  to  have  Matthioli 
lured  to  the  French  frontier,  secretly  arrested,  2d 
May  1679,  and  conveyed  to  the  -fortress  of  Pignerol, 
which  was  has  first  prison.  The  conclusion,  of 
D'Heiss,  and,, Dutens,,  that  MatthioK  was  the  Iron 
Mask,  tjio^h  acute,  was  ,pnly  a  conjecture.  But 
the  documents  since  discovered  and  published  by 
M.  Roux-FazOlac  in  hig  EecJiercJtes  Mstoriques  et 
critiques  sur  VHomme  au  Masque  de  Fer  (Par. 
1800),  and  by  M.  Delort  in  his  Histoire  de  VHomme 
au  Masque  de  Fer-  (Par.  1825),  leave  httle  doubt  on 
the  subject.  The  reason  why  so  much  pains  was 
taken  to  preserve  the  secret  seems  to  have  been 
that  Matthioli  being  a  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
the  time,  his'  seizure  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  it  was  safer  to  be  able  to 
deny  than  to  attempt  to  justify;  and  the  denial 
once  made,  the  honour  of  the  court  was  involved  in 
upholding  it.  See  TJie  True  History  of  the  Iron, 
Mash,  by  A.  EUis  (Lond.  1826) ;  Quarterly  Review, 
vol.  35;  Gharnbers's  Tracts,  No.  131. 

rRONMONGBRY,  a  term  applied  to  the  small 
manufactures  of  iron  or  hardware  kept  for  general 
sale  in  shops. 

IRONS,  otherwise  called  Bilboes,  are  shackles 
of  iron  into  which  the  ankles  of  a  prisoner  are  fixed, 
and  which  slide  on  a  long  iron  bar.  Refractory 
sailors  and  soldiers,  who  evince  violent  beha'viour, 
and  become  unmanageable,  are  commonly  put  in 
irons,  several  being  placed  side  by  side  along  the 
same  bar.  In  cases  of  extreme  ■violence,  the  wrists 
may  be  similarly  treated,  but  instances  of  this  latter 
punishment  are  rare.  The  punishment  of  '  putting 
in  irons '  is  more  common  in  the  navy  than  in  the 
army. 

IRONWOOD,  a  name  bestowed  in  different 
countries  on  the  timber  of  different  trees,  on  account 
of  its  great  hardness  and  heaviness. — Metrosideros 
vera  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myrtdcece,  and  is 
a  native  of  Java  and  other  eastern  islands.  It  has 
ovato-lanceolate,  shortly  stalked,  smooth,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves ;  and  axfllary,  many-flowered,  stalked 
cymes.  Its  wood  is  much  valued, by  the  Chinese 
and  Japahese  for  making  rudders,  anchors,  &c., 
and  is  imported  into  Britain  in  small  quantities 
under  the  name  of  Ironwood.  The  bark  is  used  in 
Japan  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhcea  and  mucous  dis- 
charges.— Mesua  ferrea,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
OuttifercB,  is'  a  native  ibf  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
planted  near  Buddhist -temples  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  flowers,  with  which  the  inlages  of  Buddha 
are  decorated.  The  flowers  resemble  small  white 
roses,  and  contrast  singularly  with  the  deep  crimson 
buds  and  shoots.  The  timber,  known  as  I.,  is  very 
hard,  as  is  that  of  M.  speciosa,  another  tree  of  the 
same  I  genus  and  region. — The  wood  of  Vepris 
undidata,'  of  the  order  Diosmacecsj  is  called  White 
I.  at  the  Oa^e  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  very  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  chiefly -used  for  axles,  ploughs,  and 
other  agricultural  implements.— The  wood  of  Olea 
laurifolia,  a  species  of  oHve,  is  called  Black  I.  in  the 
same  country,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  for  furniture. 

IRONY  (Gr.  eironeia,  from  eiron,  a  dissembler) 
is  the  name  given  to  that  peculiar  style  of  thought 
and  expression  by  which  words  are  made  to  convey 
a  meaning  exactly  opposed  to  their  literal  sense. 
When  skilfully  used,  irony  is  one  of  the  most  crushing 
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and  irresistible  figures  of  rhetoric.  Instanoes  vnll 
reacUlJf' occur  to  every  reader  of  history  and  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  recorded 
in  Scripture,  where  Elijah  taunts  the  discomfited 
priestsof  Baal  on  Mount  Carmel..  The  igreati  master 
of  irony  in  ancient  times  was  Sdorates,  who^i  as  has. 
been  happEy  said,  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
pjulosophio  method.     ■    '■       .,,■,,,., 

IROQUOIS.    See  IlfBiANS. 

IREA'TIOlirAI;  NUMBERS,  a  teHn  appUed  to 
those  roots  of  numbers  which  cahiiot'  be  ao(!ur4te]y 
expressed  by  a  finite  iiiiiuber  of  figures.  For  instance, 
V2  is  an  irrational  number.  If  the  diameter  of  a. 
circle  is  one  toot,  the  circumference  is  an  irrational 
number.  Irrational  numbers  have  been  defined  to 
be  numbers  which  are  incommensurable  with  unity. 
They  are  also  oommoliiy'  terined  Surds. 

IRRAWA'DI  (said  to  mean,  like  Mississippi, 
'  father  of,.wat,6!rs  '),  the  meat:  riyBi'"  of  farther  India, 
is  beUeved  to  rise  in  Tibqt,  near,  lat.  28°  N.,  and 
long.  98°  E.,iterminating  in  lat,  16°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
96°  E.  , ,  Its  coijirse  is  pff^tty,  nearly,  due  south,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  1200  miles  in  length.  After 
receiving  the  Ning-thee,  the.Mogonny,  the  Bhamo, 
and  the  Lungtchuen,  it  .begii^s,  to  form  its  delta 
about  IT  N.,  which,  between  , the  Rangoon  on  the 
east  and  the  Basseiu  on  the  west,  comprises  10,000 
square  miles  of  forest  and  pasturage,  curiously 
intersected  by  an  inextricable  network  of  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  stream.  With  regard  to 
facilities  of  communication,  the  I.  appears  to  b^ 
discidedly  superior  to  the 'Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
being  navigable  even  at  low  water,  for  vessels  of 
200  tons,  as  far  as  Ava,  which  is  400  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  for  canoes  as  far  as  Bhamo,  which  is 
180  miles  higher  up.  The  I.  successively  traverses 
China,  Burmah,  and  Pegu.  '  As'  the 'region  last 
mentioned,  forming  the  lowest  part  of  its  basiuj  is 
a  province  of  British  India,  the  I.,  as  a  whole,  may 
be' said  to  be  virtiially  under  the  control  of  Engj 
land.  In  both  our  Burmese  wars,  it  constituted 
the  line  of  advance  for  our  armies. 

IRRBBU'CIBLE  CASE  occurs  in  the  solution 
of  Cubic  Equations  (q.  v.)  by  Cardan's  method  when 

p  is  negative,  and  ■^  greater  than  ^  (abstracting 

from  the  sign)i  .  These  conditions  render  V  (  ^  +  Kb  ) 

an  imaginary  quantity,  and  thus  Cardan's  formula 
fails  in  its  applica,tion.  The  difficulty  is  got  oyer  by 
the  aid  of  trigonometry. 

IRRE'LEVANT,  a  term  used  in  Scotch, law  to 
denote  1;hat,wh?:t  is  said^oriput  forward  by  £),n  oppp,- 
nent  in  an  action  has  no  bearing  on  the,  subject,  even 
if  it  were  true.  :  The  corresponding  ,term,  in  EngUsh, 
law,  is  that  the  pleading  ,cpntainii»g,  the  irrelev^t 
matter  is  demurrable. 

IRRIGA'TIOU  (Lat.  watering),  a  method  of 
,  producing  ;or  increasing  fertility  in  soilsiby  an  arti- 
facial  supply  of  'water;  or  by  inundating  them  at 
stated  periods.  Hirrigation  was  probably  first  resorted, 
to  in  countries  where  much  lof  iiie  land  must  other- 
wise have  remained  barren  from  drought,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  extensively  practised  nearly 
2000  years  btef ore  Christ,  and  where  great:  systems  of 
canals  and  artificjal  lakes  were  formed'  for  the  pu*i 
pose.  Extensive  works,  intended  for  the  irrigation 
of  large  districts,  existed  in  times  of  remote  antiquity 
in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  sorhe 
other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  in  such  of  these 
countries  as  hai?:e  not  entirely  lost  .theiri,  ancient 
prosperity,  such  works'  still  exist.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world,  the  necessity  .of ,  irrigation,  at  least  at 
cei;taiu  seasons  of  ^the,  year,  is  so  strongly  felt,  that 


the  agriculture  even  of  comparatively  i  rude  tribes 
depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. Some  plants  also  require  a  very  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  irrigation  has  become  general 
where  their  Cultivation;  prevails,  n, This  is  particu- 
larly thecase  with  rice,  the  principal  grain  of  great 
part  of  Asia.  Irrigation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced' into  Bmain-i  by  the  Romans,  but  was 
very  little  practised  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  In  Europe,  irrigation  prevails  chiefly  in 
thaiBouth,  where  it  was  .extensively  practised  by 
the.  Romans,  from  whom  it. was  adopted  by  the,, 
Lombards;  and, it  is; most  extensively  practised  in 
Lombardy,  and  in  some  parts, of  Spain  and  of  the 
south  of  France,  so  that  the  great  plains  and  valleys 
of.  .the  Po,  Adige,  Tagiis,  Douro,  and  other  rivers, 
are  almost  entirely  subjected  to  a  systematic  irri- 
gation, which  prodigiously  increases,  their  fertility. 
The  extent  of  irrigated  land  in  the  .valley  of  the 
Po  is  estimated  at  1,600,000  acres,  and  the  increase 
of  rental  thus  caused  at  £830,000.  i.,,1,       ..        ,  .,  ; 

Irrigation  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,, 
except  Lombardy,  is  almost  exclusively  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produce  of  .grass  ; 
by  converting  the  land  into  water-meadows.  The 
value  of  it,  even  for  this  one  purpose,  dpes  not  seem  , 
to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Poor  heaths  have 
been  converted  into  luxuriant  meadows  by  means 
of  irrigation  alone.  But  in  the  countries  in  which 
irrigation  is  most  extensively  practised,  the  pro- 
duction of  all  crops  depends  on  it. 

The  irrigation'  of  laud  with  the  sewage  water  of 
towns  is,  under  another  name,  the  apphoation  of 
liquid  manure,,,.  In,  no  smaE  degree  the  water- of: 
'rivers  and  of ; springs  depends  oji  its  organic  and 
mineral,  constituents  for  its  fertilising  properties, 
so  that  the  application  of  ,  it  ■  is .  not  in  principle 
different  from  that  of  liquid  manure;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that.ithe  mere ;  abundance  of  water 
itself,  is  of  great  importance  for,  .many  of  the  most 
valuable  plants,  as  the  most  nutritious  substances 
brought  into  contact  with  their  roots  are  of  no  use 
to  them  unless  in  a  state  of  solution;  wjbilst,  it. is  an 
additional  recommendation  of,  irrigation,  that  the 
supply  of  water  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
many  valuable  plants,  is  ,destructive  of  some  iwhioh 
in  many  places  naturally  encumber  the,soE,;  as 
heath,  broom,  &c.  The  water  which  iig  used  for 
irrigatiop.  should'  be  free  from  mud  and  such 
impurities  as  mechanically  clog  the  poTes  ,of  leaves,, 
or  cover  up  the  hearty  of  plants,  and  interfere  with 
their  gro%vth,  Irrigation  is  far  from  being  ^o.  exten- 
sively practised  in  Great  Britain  as  seems  desirable: 
The  extent  of  water-meadows  in  England  is  stated 
to  be, not. i more  than  100,000  acres.  They  ar,e  , 
niostlyi  confined  to  the  west  and  south  of  England^,, 
Individual  farms,  irrigated  with  sewage  i  lyater,  are 
to  bs  Diet,  w.ith  in  Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  in  one  or  two  counties  in 
Wales.  The  most  successful  instance,  however,  of 
sewage  irrigation  in  .Gtreat  Britain  is  tp;  be,  found 
near  Edinburgh,  where .  lan,  extensive  tract  of 
meadows,  lying  between  PprtobeUo  and,  Leith,  yield 
a  rent  of  ,£2Q  tp,i£40.an  acre;  the, grass  is  cut  from 
three  to  .five  times  a;  year,  and  as  much  as  ten  tons 
an  acre  have  ^eeui ,  obtained  at  a  ,  cutting.      See 

SeWACE,  MANTOB;  ,    ,       .      ,        ,      ,  . 

The  method  of  forming  and  laying  out  water- 
meadows  will  be  easUy  gathered  from  the  following 
skptch,  ot-the  ..differen-tj  species i  ,o|,  irrigation  as 
practised  in  this  country. 

,,  .1. .  Bed-work  Irrigation.— Tbia  method  can  only 
be  conveniently  applied  to,  ground  'whioht  is  yearly 
level.  It  consists  in,  laying  out  the  ground  into 
slopiug  beds,  or  ridges,,  from  30  to  40  feet  wide, 
according  to  thp.  nature,  of  tihe  soU,  having  tbeir 
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upper  ends  lying  in  a  gentle  slope  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  meadow.  Along  the  upper  ends 
of  the  beds  is  drawn  the  d±aia  or  conductor,  which 
hrings  the  water  from  the  reservoir  or  rivBr,  as  the 
case  may  he ;  and  this  conductor  must  be  tapered 
o£f  towards  its  further  end,  in  order  thait  the  dimin- 
ished supply  of  water  may  still  overflow.  From 
this  conductor,  small  drains,  called  feeders,  are  led 
down  along  the  crown  of  each  ridge.  In  the  lowest 
part  of  the  meadow,  a  main-drain,  which  must  be 
made  nearly  as  large  as  the  conductor,  is  ouib  across 
the  lower  ends  of  the  be(is,  and  the  water,  after 
having  served  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  is  led  into 
it,  by  means  of  small  drains  cut  in  the  furrows. 
The  feeders  should,  like  the  conductor,  taper 
towards  their  further  extremity,  both  for  the  piir- 
pose  of  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and 
of  preserving  a  continual  overflow  along  their  whole 
length.  On  the  contrary,  the  sjnall  drains  should 
gradually  widen  towards  their  lower  extremity, 
where  they  meet  the  main-drain.  The  dimensions 
and  inclination  of  the  conductor  and  feeders  should 
be  so  regulated  to  the  water-supply,  that  the  beds 
can  be  wholly  laid  under  water  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch.  The  expense  of  bed-work  irriga- 
tion ranges  from  £20  to  £40  per  acre. 

2.  Oatch-work  Irrigation,  mffers  materially  from 
the  former ;  it  can  be  applied  to  land  whether  level 
or  not,  costs  only  £4  per  acre,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  is  quite  as  effective.  The  conductor  formed 
as  before  is  led  along  the  highest  side  of  the  field, 
then  with  the  aid  of  a  level,  a  succession  of  perfectly 
level  gutters  (which,  of  course,  must  be  winding), 
are  drawn  across  the  field  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  conductor,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  from 
each  other ;  these  are  crossed  by  feeders  running 
from  the  conductor  to  the  lowest  side  of  the  field, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  checkwork.  The  main- 
drain  is  made  as  before,  and  the  feeders,  which 
taper  towards  their  lower  extremity,  serve  for  small 
drains.  This  plan  is  more  effective  than  the  former, 
when  the  supply  of  water  is  limited ;  and  as  it  can 
be  applied  to  a  hillside  as  weU  as  to  a  level  field, 
its  application  is  rapidly  extending. 

3.  Subterraneous  Irrigation  is  only  applicable  to 
perfectly  level  fields,  and  consists,  first,  of  ditches 
being  formed  aU  round  the  sides.  At  right  angles 
to  these,  drains  or  conduits  are  drawn  across  the 
field  in  parallel  hues.  When  the  land  is  to  be 
irrigated,  water  is  let  into  the  ditches,  and  thence 
to  the  cross-drains,  tfll  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
surface ;  and  when  the  ground  is  to  be  laid  dry,  the 
side- ditches  are  emptied  by  sluices.  The  bottom 
of  the  ditches  is  below  the  level  of  that  of  the 
cross-drains,  so  that  they  serve  both  as  conductor 
and  main-drain. 

The  first  two  methods  of  irrigation  are  only 
applied  to  pasture-lands,  and  the  third  to  fens 
and  drained  morasses,  which  are  apt  to  become 
parched  in  summer;  the  last  method  would  be 
very  valuable  for  land  under  green  crop  in  cases 
of  drought. 

The  management  of  water-meadows  requires 
great  skiU  and  care,  but  we  can  only  here  mention 
the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  which  are  these  : 
the  water,  if  limited  in  quantity,  must  be  confined 
to  a  part  which  it  can  effectually  irrigate;  too 
much  water  or  too  rapid  a  flow  tends  to  wash 
away  the  boU;  the  meadow  may  be  kept  under 
water  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  in  November,  but 
the  time  should  be  dimiaished  till  April  or  May, 
when  regular  watering  should  cease ;  after  the  grass 
is  cut  or  eaten  down,  the  water  may  be  let  on 
for  a  few  days ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  between 
the  times  of  watering  the  land  should  be  laid 
perfectly  dry.  Special  precautions  are  necessary  in 
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winter,  to  guard  against  any  bad  effects  resulting 
from  frost,  &o, 

IRRITABI'LITY  in  Plants,  a,  term  employed  to 
designate  phenomena  very  interesting  and  curious, 
but  than  which  none  connected  with  vegetable  life 
are  more  imperfectly  understood.  Such  are  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Sleep  (q.  v.) 
of  plants;  the  motion  of  the  Spores  (q.  v.)  of  many 
cryptogamic  plants  by  means  of  ciUa ;  the  motions 
of  OscHlatoricB,  Diatomacece,  and  others  of  the  lowest 
Algce;  the  successive  approaches  of  the  stamens  of 
Pamassia,  paluatris  to  the  pistil ;  the  movements  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Moving  Plant  (q.  v.)  of  India ;  a,nd 
those  caused  by  agitation  or  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  leaves  of  Sensitive  Plants  (q.  v.),  of  the 
hioncea  or  Venus's  Ply-trap,  &c.,  in  the  stamens  of 
the  Barberry,  Schizanthus,  &c.,  and  in  the  stigmas 
of  Mimulus,  &c.  Many  explanations  have  been 
proposed  of  these  phenomena,  but  none  satisfactory. 
Of  the  existence  of  anything  analogous  to  the  nervous 
system  of  animals,  which  has  been  imagined,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  proof,  closely  as  some  of  the 
phenomena  resemble  those  of  animal  life.  The 
explanations  which  have  been  proposed  are  no 
better  than  mere  guesses.    See  Muscles. 

I'RRITAJSrCY  (Lat.  irritus,  of  no  effect),  a  term 
in  Scotch  law  to  denote  something  in  the  nature 
of  neglect  or  injury  which  destroys  or  makes 
void  an  existing  right ;  in  BngUsh  law  it  is  called 
Forfeiture.  Thus,  there  is  the  irritancy  of  a  feu- 
right  firom  non-payment  of  the  duty  for  two  years. 
— Jbritajtt  CLAtrsB,  in  a  Scotch  entail,  is  a  clause 
which  makes  void  certain  prohibited  acts  of  the 
heir  of  entail,  such  as  selling  the  property. 

IRRITA'TIOIf  is  the  term  applied  to  any  morbid 
excitement  of  the  vital  actions  not  amounting  to 
inflammation ;  and  it  is  often,  but  not  always  a  cause 
of  that  condition. 

In  cases  of  irritation,  remarkable  sympathetic 
symptoms  are  often  observed.  Thus,  irritation  of  a, 
calculus  occasions  intense  sickness  and  vomiting. 
But  of  all  sources  of  sympathetic  morbid  affections 
of  this  class,  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
is  at  once  the  most  common  and  the  most  important. 
The  ordiaary  sick  headache  is  the  most  frequent 
form  of  this  sympathetic  affection;  but  in  certain 
morbid  conditions,  and  especially  in  the  puerperal 
state,  the  symptoms  may  be  such  as  pretty  closely 
to  resemble  those  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneum, the  heart,  the  pleura,  or  the  membranes  of 
the  braid.  It  is  to  Dr  Marshall  Hall  that  the  credit 
is  mainly  due  of  pointing  out  those  cases  in  which 
irritation  so  closely  resembles  inflammation.  He  has 
shewn  that  blood-letting  affords  a  certain  means  of 
diagnosis  in  these  cases.  In  true  inflammation,  30 
or  40  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  before  there  are 
any  symptoms  of  f aintness ;  while  in  irritation,  the 
loss  of  a  very  few  ounces  (nine  or  ten)  of  blood  will 
cause  the  most  decided  syncope. 

IRTI'SH,  a  river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the 
Obi  (q.  v.). 

I'RVINE,  a  royal  and  pajrUamentary  burgh, 
seaport,  and  market-town  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
Scotland,  is  situated  on  both  banks,  but  principally 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Irvine, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
about  a  mile  above  the  embouchure  of  the  river  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde.  It  is  11  miles  north  of  Ayr, 
and  29  miles  south-west  of  Glasgow  by  railway. 
The  harbour  has  now  become  so  much  saaided  up, 
as  only  to  admit  vessels  of  about  100  tons  burden. 
The  'Academy'  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Ship, 
building,  and  the  manufacture  of  book-musUi^, 
jaconets  and  checks,  are  among  the  branches  of 
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industry.  Formerly,  many  women  were  employed 
in  sewing  muslins.  In  1861,  6252  vessels,  of  S75j536 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  I.  imites  with. 
Ayr,  Campbelton,  Oban,  and  Inveraray  in  sending 
a  member  to  parliament.    Pop.  (1861)  7060. 

IRVING-j'WASHiNeTON,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can author,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
April  3,  1783.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  WiUiam 
Irving,  who  had  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and 
settled  in  New  York  as  a  merchant  before  the 
Revolution,  Washington  I.,  at  the  age  of  16, 
entered  a  law  office ;  but  he  profited  largely  by  his 
father's  weU-stooked  library,  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
being  his '  favourite  authors.  Neiy  York,  at  this 
period,  was  a  small  town  of  about  50,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  were  descendants  of  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  having  quaint  manners  and 
customs,  of  which  I.  was  a  curious  observer.  In 
1804,  with  the  excuse  of  a  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease,  he  visited,  and  travelled  extensively  in 
Europe ;  returned  to  New  York  in  1807,  and.  con- 
tributed a  series  of  genial  and  humorous  essays  to 
a  periodical  called  Salmagundi.  In  1809,  he  wrote 
A  History  of  New  Yorh,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  by  IHedriek 
Knickerbocker,  a  burlesque  ohronioje  written  in  so 
quiet  a  vein  of  humour,  that  it  hag  sometimes, been 
taken  for  a  veritable  history. 

Having  no  inclination  for  law,  he  engaged  in 
commerce  with  his  brothers  as  a  silent  partner,  but 
devoted  his  time  to  literature,  and  in  1813,  edited 
the  Analectic  Magazine,  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815,  he,  visited  England^  where 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Campbell,  whose 
biography  he  h?.d  formerly  written,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  bim  to  Walter  Scott.  While  he  was 
enjoying  his  English  vjsit,  his  commercial  house 
fafled,  and  he  was  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty, 
and  the  necessity  of  writing  for  his  bread.  The 
Shetch-booh,  portions  of  which  had  3,ppeared  in 
New  Yprk,  was  oflfered  to  Murray,  and  afterwards 
to  Constable,  but  was  refused  by  both  of  these  oele- 
br^ited  publishers.  After  a^  Tinsjjcpessful  attempt 
of  the  author  to  publish  it  on  his  own  account, 
Murray,  on  Scptt's  recommendation,  took  the 
Sketch-book,  paying  £200  for  the  copyright,  which 
^e  ;9,fte;rward^  increased  to  £400.  It  had  a  charm 
in  its  beauty  and  freshness,  and  was  a  surprise 
as  the  work  of  an  American,  and  was  therefore 
received  with  great  favour.  I.  went  to  Paris,  and 
in  1822  wrote  Bracebridge  Hall,  and  in  1824  the 
Tales  of  a  Traveller.  He  was  then  invited  by 
Everett,  the  American  ambassador  to  Spam,  to 
accompany  liirn  to  Madrid,  to  translate  documents 
connected  with,  the  life  of  Columbus,  With  these 
materials  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Oolumhus  ,(1,828) ;  Voyages  of  the  Com- 
panions of  GolumJms;  The  Conquest  of  Qranada ; 
The  Athamhra  (1832),  a  portion  of  which  was  written 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings ;  Legends 
of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  (1835) ;  and  Maihomet 
and  his  Successors  (1849).  In  1829, 1,  returned  to 
England  as  secretary  to  the  American  legation. 
In  1831,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  XL.D. 
from  the  imiversity  of  Oxford;  and  next  year 
returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  A  visit  to  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains produced  his  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  He  also 
contributed  sketches  of  Abbotsford  and  Newstead 
Abbey  to  the  Crayon  Miscelkmy,  and  from  the 
papers  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  wrote  Astoria  (1837), 
and  the  Adventures  of  Captain  BonneviUe;  also  a 
series  of  stories  and  essays  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  collected  under  the  title  of  Wolfert's 
Boost.  In  1842,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 
In  1846  was  published  his  Life  of  Goldsmith ;  aMdida 


great  work,  the  Life  o/  WaahmgtQfi,  'was  published 
in  1855^-1859.  An  e<jitipn  of  ms  works  ifl  J5  vols, 
reached  a  sale  of  250,000  vols.  He  spent  the  last 
ysars  of  his  life  at  Sunnyside,  in  his  own  'Sleepy 
HoUow,'  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Tarry- 
town,  with  his  nieces,  where  he  die4  suddenly  of 
disease  of  the  hearfc  November  28,  1859,  He  T^as 
never  married, 

IRVING,  Eev.  Edward,  was  bom  in  the  town 
of  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  August  15,  1792  ;  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  completing 
his  curriculum  for  the  ministry,  became  assistant 
(in  1819)  to  Dr  Chalmers,  then  a  minister  in 
Glasgow.  His  sermons  did  not  prove  very  popular. 
Chalmers  himself  was  not  satisfied.  In  1822,  I. 
received  a  call  to  the  Caledonjan  Church,  Hatton 
Gai^den,  London,  whiph  he  accepted,  His  success 
as  a  preacher  in  the  metropolis  was  such  as  was 
never  witnessed  before  or  since.  After  some  years, 
however,  the  world  of  fashion  got  tired  of  I.;  but 
it  was  not  till  his  more  striking  siiigularities  of 
opinion  were  developed  that  fashion  finally  deserted 
him.  At  the  close  of  1825,  he  began  to  announce 
his  convictions  Jn  regard  to  the  second  personal 
advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  whicli  he  had  become  a 
firm  believer,  and  which  he  declared  to  be  near  at 
hand.  This  was  followed  up  by  the  translation  of  a 
Spanish  work.  The  Coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Majesty 
and  Glory,  by  Juan  Josqfat  Ben  Ezra,  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  but  was, 
in  reality,  the  composition  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit. 
I.'s  introductory  preface  is  regarded  as  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  literary  performances.'  In  1828, 
appeared  his  Homilies  oh  the  SadramerOs.  He  now 
began  to  elaborate  his  views  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  asserting  with  great  emphasis  the  doctrine 
of  his  oneness  with  us  in  all  the  attributes  of 
humanity.  The  language  which  he  teld  on  this 
subject  drew  upon  Vhtti  the  accusation  of  heresy; 
he  was  charged  with  maintaining  the  sinfulness  of 
Christ's  nafcre,  but  he  paid  Ettle  heed  to  the 
alarm  thus  created.  He  was  now  deep  in  the 
study  of  the  prophecies ;  and  when  the  news 
came  to  London  in  the  early  part  of  1830,  of 
certain  extraordinary  manifestations  of  prophetic 
power  in  the  west  of  Scotland  (see  Ievinoites),  I. 
was  prepared  to  believe  them.  Harassed,  worn, 
baffled  in  his  most  sacred  desires  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  great  Babylon  in  which  he  dwelt, 
branded  by  the  religious  public,  and  satirised  by 
the  press,  the  great  preacher,  who  strove  above  all 
things  to  be  faithful  to  What  seemed  to  him  the 
truth  of  God,  grasped  at  the  new  wonder  with  a  pas- 
sionate earnestness.  Matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis. 
I.  was  arraigned  before  the  presbytery  of  London 
in  1830,  and  convicted  of  heresy;  ejected  from  his 
new  church  in  Eegent's  Square  in  1832 ;  and  finally 
deposed  in  1833,  by  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  which 
had  licensed  him.  His  defence  of  himself  on  this 
last  occasion  was  one  of  his  most  splendid  and 
sublime  efforts  of  oratory.  The  majority  of  his 
congregation  adhered  to  him,  and  gradually  a  new 
forih  Of  Christianity  was  developed,  commonly 
known  as  Irvingism,  though  I.  had  really  very 
little  to  do  with  its  development.  Shortly  after, 
his  health  failed,  and  in  obedience,  as  he  believed, 
to  the'  Spirit  of  God,  he  "went  down  to  Scotland, 
where  he  sank  a  'victim  to  consumption.  He  died 
at  Glasgow,  December  8,  1834,  in  the  42d  year  of 
his  age.-— See  Carlyle's  Miscdlaneous  Essays,  and 
Mrs  Ohphant's  LUe  of  Edward  Irving  (London, 
1862). 

IRVINGITES,  the  common  but  improper  desig- 
nation of  a  body  of  Christians  ■syho  caU  themselves 
collectively  the  ApostoliQ  Oathpiic  ChwA     Their 
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existence  aa  a  distiflct  sect  dates  from  about  32  years 
ago.  In  the  winter  of  1829—1830,  the  Kev.  Edt^ard 
■  Irving  (q.  v.),  then  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
Regent  Square,  London,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
on  spiritual  gifts,  in  whioh  'he  maintained  that 
those  TrhiCh  we  arS  in  the  habit  of  caUing  '  extra- 
ordinary' or  "  miraculous;'  were  'not  meant  toi  be 
coiifined  to  the  primitive  church,  but  to  be  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  period  of  'the  present 
dispensation.  About  the  same  time,  as  if  to  confirm 
th,e  ■^itews  of  the  great  preacher,  there  occurred 'at 
Port-Glasgow,  in  the  "west  of  Seotlaud;  certain 
strange  phenoiuena. ' '  It  was  alleged  that  miraculous 
acts  of  healing  had  happened,  and  that  thS  gift  of 
tongues  had  reappeared.  After  what  seemed  to  be 
a  sufficient  investigation  oil  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  Mr  Irving's  church,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  manifestations  Were'  genuine.  Siiliilar 
manifestations  shortly  after  occurred  in  his  own 
church,  which  were  also  pronounced  to  be  genuine. 
They  were  held  to  be  of  two  kinds  :  'Isfe,  spfeaking 
in  toilgues,  arid' 2d,  prophiesying.  As  the  former 
bore  nO  resemblance  to  any  language  with  which 
men  'vrCre  conversant,  it  was  believed  to  be  strictly 
an  '  unknown  tongue,'  the  Holy  Ghost  '  using  the 
tongue  of  man  in  a  manner  which  neither'  his  own 
intellect  could  dictate,  nor  that  of  any  other  man 
comprehend.'  The  latter,  '  prophesjringj'  consisted 
chiefly  of  'exhortations  to  holinesSs  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  openings  of  prophecy,  and  explanations 
of  symbols.'  After  some  time,  Irving  was  deposed 
frOm  his  office  for  heresy  by  the  Church  of  Scotlaiid, 
bitt  meahwhile'  the  religious  "opinions  with'Tphioh 
his  name  is  associated  had  been  assuming  a  more 
definite  and  ecclesiastical  shape.  The  final  result 
waa  the  Apostolic  Catholic  ChMrdijihe  constitution 

of  which  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

There  are,  '  as  in  ihe'  apostolic  times,  four 
iilinistries  :  Ist,  that  of  '  Apostle  ;'.  2d,  that  of 
'Prophet;'  33,  that  Of "' Evaugehst ; '- and  4th,  that 
of  'Pastor'  or  'Angel.'"  The  apostles  are  invested 
with  spiritual  prerogatives  ;  they  alone  can  convey 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  to 
them  the  toysteries  of  God  are '  revealed  and  un- 
folded to  the  chm'ch,  so  that  they  may  be  described 
as  sacred  '  mediums '  of  communication  betweeii 
Heaven  and  earth.  Nothing  that  transpires  in  any 
chui-bh  in  the  way  of  'prophetic  utterance'  can 
be  authoritatively  or  infallibly  explained  save  by 
theijx ; ,  ^^d  tha  various  '  angels  of  the  ehurches '  are 
bound  to .  bring  ^U.-siich  jitteranpes  , under  'their 
cogniza,nce,,  in  , order  .  that  i  they  may  be  rightly 
interpreted,  i  The,  fiinctipn  of  the  '  prophet '  has 
been  already  iudicat^i  Th^  york  of  an  '  evangelist ' 
mainly  consistsi in  endeavouring  to, 'bring  in'  those 
who  are  without ;  while  the  '  angel '  of  the  Cathoho 
Apostoliq  Church  corresponds  with  the  pastor  or 
teacher  of,  other  Christian  denomiuations.  The 
ministers  of  each  congregation  comprise  a,ri  angel 
with  six  ruling, presbyters;  various  assistant  mims- 
ters,  deacons  and  deaconesses ;  evangelists,  and  those 
Who  inay  have  prophetic  or  other  gifts.  This 
ministry  is  Supported  by  tithes,  the  people  giving  a 
tenth  of  their  income  for  the  support  of  the  priestr 
hood.  Church  affairs  are  managed  by  a  icounoil  of 
ministers  of  all  classes,  whose  selection  and  arrange^ 
ment  are  conceived  to  have  been  foreshadowed  liji 
the  Structure  of  the  Mosaic  Tabernacle. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  does  not:  differ 
from  other  Christian  bodies  in  regard  to  the,  common 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion;  it  only  accepts, 
in  -ii'hat'it  considers  to  be  a  fuller  and  more  real  sense, , 
the  phenomena  of  Christian  life.  It  believes  that  the 
wonder,  mystery,  and  miracle  of  the  apostolic  times 
were  not  accidental,  but  are  essential  to  the. divinely 
instituted  church  of  God,  gmd  its  main' function ,  is 


to  thoroughly  prepare  a  people  for  Christ  when  he 
comes  in  his  kingdom.  A  very  special  feature  of 
the  Catholic  Apostoho  Church, is  its. extensive  and 
elaborate  symbolism.  In  regard  to  the  sacrament,  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  however,  it,  appears  to  eiiteriaia 
very  much  the  same  view  as  the  Jloman  Catholic 
Church.  ■  f  fi  ■  1 

.  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  has  established 
itself  in  England,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Prussia, 
Ei-ance,;and  Switzerland,  but, the  : congregations,  are 

not  numerous,  r , ,  •■ ;,,,,,i,i,,      ,,.:,_ 

ISAAC  ('he  win  laugh'),  a  Hebrew  patriarch 
and  pastoral  chief,  was  the  son  of  Abrahata  ■  ajid 
Sarah,  and  half-brother  of  Ishmael.'  His  birth 
happened  when  both  his  parents  were  advanced  iu 
age.  The  incidents  of  his  life,  as  recorded  in  Genesis, 
are  weiU  known. ' '  He  died  at  Hebron,  aged  180  years, 
leaving  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau. — I.'s  character 
haU  always  been  verydifferently  interpreted.  What 
has  been  called  by  some  his  mild  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, simple  pastoral  piety,  'dthers  have  termed 
weakness  ahd'  "Want  of  character; '  His  .(for  the  most 
:  part)  blameless  ways,  however,  call  forth  our  love 
'  and  esteem.  -.  The  yMidrash ;  ascribes  to  him,  iu 
allusion  to  Gen.  xxiv.'  63,  the  institution  of  the 
aftefnpon  prayer. 

ISAAC  I.,  CoMNESfUS,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  the  first  of  the  family  of  the  ComUeni 
who  attaiuedj  to  that  dignity.  His  father  Manuel, 
his  brother  John,  and  himself  were  employed  in 
important  military  and  civil  capacities  by  Basil  II. 
(976-^1025); i  but  during' the,  reign,  of  thq  la,ttei;'3 
imbfecile  and  tyrannical  successors,  in  whose  eyes 
it  was  eriihiual  for  any  one  to  excel  in  wisdom 
and  abiUity,  I. 'was  exposed  to  considerable , danger. 
Such,  however,  was  his  prudence,  and  the  affection 
of  the  people  for  him,  that  the  emperork  unwill- 
ingly suffered'  him  to  '  live  unmolested  ;  and  on 
the  deposition  of  Michael  VI., (1056— 1057),  L  was 
elevated  to  the  vacant  throne.  On  his  accession, 
he  found  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in  what  was  by 
this  time  their  normal  condition ;  rebellion  within, 
aggression  without,  and  the  treasury  exhausted. 
He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  great 
economy  in  all  branches  of  the  administration, 
and'  in  order  still  further  to  lighten  the  taxes  On 
the  people,  qalled  upon  the  clergy  to  contribute 
their  sh^e.  But  the  clergy,  then  as  now,  refused 
to  endure  the  imposition  of  any  such  burdens, 
and  the  patriarch  Michael  is  reported  to  have  eveii 
threatened  him  with  deposition.  But  death  delivered 
I.  of  this  formidable  opponent,  and  the  clergy  were 
compelled  to  subniit.  In  1059,  he  repelled  the  Hun- 
garians, who  had  encroached  upon  his  possessions 
in  the  north-west;  but  soon  stfterwards,  to  the 
great  grief  Of  his  subjects,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  aiid  believing  his  dissolution  approach- 
ing, appointed  his  famous  general,  Constantino 
Ducas,  as  his  successor.  He,  however,  recovered 
from  his  iUnesS,  but  resigning  the  crown,  retired' to 
a  convent,  where  he  lived  for  two  years  in  the  odour 
Of  sanctity,  and  died  in  1061.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  vii-tuous  emperors  of '  the  East,  and  to  great 
learning,  *isdbm,  and  prudence,  united  an  adminis- 
trative ability  and  energy,  that  would,  had  his  reign 
been  of  longer  duration,  have  gone  far  to  regenerate 
the  effete  Byzantine  empire. '  Nor  was  he  deficient 
in  literary  attainments.  We  still  possess  by  him 
Scholia — hitherto  unedited — on  Homer,  his  favourite 
author;  farther,  a  work,  Charaaeristics,  soil.,  of  the 
Gi-eek  and  Trojan  chiefs  mentioned  in  the  Iliad; 
and  finally,  a  treatise  On  ilie  W'orhs  of  Homer. 

ISABELLA  .of  Castile,  queen  of  Spain,  bom  on 
23d,  April  1451,  was  the  daughter  of  John  II., 
king,  of  Casialg,  and  Leon,  and  in  1469  married 
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Ferdinand  V.,  sumamed  'the  OatboKo,'  king  o£ 
Aragon.  On  the  death  of  he»  brother,  Heiiry  IV, 
in  1481,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Caatile  and 
Leon,  to  the  exclusion  of'  hfer  elder  sister  Joanna. 
She  had  won  the  ■  support  of  great  part  of :  the 
states  of  the  kingdoin  during  he*  brother's  life,  and 
the  victorious  arms  of  her  husband  compelled  the 
consent  of  tile  rest  (see  Fekdinand).  I.  -was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  talent,  and  posi- 
sessed  no  infionsiderable  beauty  and  much  winning 
gi'ace,  although  proud,  ambitious,  and  deficient  j  in 
iMtrue  womanly]  gentleness,  .  She 
was  always  present  jni  meetings 
of  council,  and  insisted  oni  tbe 
use  of  her  name,  along,  with  ,tb?it 
of  Ferdinand  in  all  public  docu- 
ments. :She  died  at,  IVfediija  del 
Campo,  on,  26th  Jfoyeiaber  1504, 
after  ,  having  exapt^d  from  her 
husband, .  of  whom  .  she  ,  was 
always  jealous,  a.  promise,  cpfl- 
firmed  by  oath,  never ;  to  , marry 
again.   ■  ,   ■  i  i  ,   , 

ISABELLA  THE  CATHO- 
LIC, OEioEE  OF,  a  Spanish  order 
of  knighthood,  founded  by  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  on  the  24th  March 
1815,  as  a  reward  ofi  loyalty,  and 
ifor  the  defence    bi   the   posses- 
'  sitins  of  Spanish' America.     Aii 
present,   it 'is  conferred   for   all 
Order  of  Isabella  kinds  of   merit.      The  sovereign 
'  the' Catholi6.      is  the  head  of' the  brdery  which 
'•' '  '  ■  ia  divided  into  the  three  classes 

of  Grand  Crosses,  Commanders,  and  Knights* 

^iiISAI'AH  (Heb.  FcsAaj/a/m,  '  Salvation  of  God*£ 
the  njpst  sublime  of  the  Hebrew, prophets,  was  the 
son,  of  one ,  Amqz, ,  Bfe  ■  uttered  /'nis  oracles  in  the 
rgigns  of  Uzzi^,  Jqthain,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah, 
kings  of  Judah.  Regarding  his  outward  life,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Jerusalem,  iu  the  vicinity,  of  the  temple,  was  married, 
and  had  three  ,sons,  given  him,  he  says, '  for  sign? 
and .  for  wonders  in  Israel.'  The  period  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  according  to  a  rabbinical 
legend,  apparently  accepted  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the,  Hebrews, (xi.  37),  (Sanh.  103  6,'&c.), 
he  was  sawn,  asunder,  by  order  of  King  Ma,nasseh, 
who  abhorred,  his  oracles  (cf.  Jog.  Ant.  x..  31). 
If  .tliis .statement,  is  well  founded,  I.  nrast  have 
been  nearly  100  years  old  when  ,he  was  thus 
barbarously  ,  murdered. — The  prophecies  of  ^  I., 
yiewed  in  their  literary  .aspect,  do  not  exhibit 
a  continuous  unity  of,  design;  they  consist,,  of  a 
series  of  'visions'  beheld  at  different  times,  and 
arranged  neither  exactly  in  chronological  nor  inate- 
rial,iOrder.  The  compiler  ,or  editor  of  tbe  ,whbjle 
is--,  .believed  by  many  pot  to  b?  L,  himself.  '  Yeij^e 
38th  of  chap,  xxxvii.  is  regarded  by  the  majority 
qf.schojars,  of  npte  as.  conclusive  proof  of  a  later 
hand.  Tbe  grandicontroversy,  however,  is  n,ot, con- 
cerning the,  arrangement  of ,  tbese  prophecies,!  but 
concerning;  their  avithorship.  iPid  they  all  proceed 
from  one  and  i  the  same  person,  or  are,  different 
authors  discernible?,!.  Orjihbi^o^  critics  maintain, the 
unity  of.  authorship,  and  s^^srt  that  I.,  if  he  did  not 
edit,  certainly  wro^e  the  whole  66  chapters.  The 
first  who  doubted  this  .K?^  ^^  (Serman  scholar 
Koppe  (1779 — 1781),  w;ho  suEipeoted  that  the  last 
27  chapters  (40 — 66)  were  the  work  of  a  later 
hand.  He. was  followed  by  Doderlein,  Eichhqrij, 
and  Jxisti,  and  the  same  view  Kas  been  substan- 
tially adbpted  by  Pitulus','  Bertholdt,'  De  '  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Knobel^  Umbreit,  and  Ewiald. 
T?he  chief  arguments  against  the  Isaiah-authorship 


are:  I.  That  the  subject-matter  .©fithe^e  burdens 
relates  to  what  happened  long  after  I.'s  death,  100 
years  at  least,  viz.,  the  redemption  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity,  consequent  nppn  ■  tbe  overthrow 
i  of;  I  the!  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Medo-Persian 
army.  2.  That  the  writer  speat;?  of  tJi^i  ^^^^  P^^ 
soniething  present,  and  of  the  desolation  of  Jgda^i 
asca  thing  that  had, already  taken  placg..  3.  ,Tbat 
Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name,  .and,  fin  intimate  know- 
ledge exhibited  of  Ins  career.  i.^, ,Tha1;,  an,  extra,- 
ordinarily  minute  acquaintance  with  the  cpndi'ijon 
and  habits  of  the  exiles,  is  shewn.  5.  Tbat  the 
sentiments  are  far  more  spiritual. ,  6.  That- the  style 
is  totally  different,  being,  more  smooth,  flowing, 
rhetorical,  and  dear., ,  To  these  objections,  He^g- 
stenberg,.Havernick,  Keil,  Henderson,  Jahn,  MoUer, 
Alexander,  and  others  have  replied  more  oj;  less 
satisfactorily,  ;  Their  principal  argument  is  the  pre- 
dictive, character  of  prophecy.  In  these  prophecies, 
we  have  the  first  distinct  and!  vivid  announcements 
of  a  Messianic  deliverer,,  (whence  I.  has  been  called 
the  '  Bvangehcal  prophet ').  As,  however,  thgy  are 
found  chiefly, in  the  last  27  chapters  (the  supposed 
work  of  a  Deutero-Isaiah),  it  has  been  made  a 
question,  ibyj those  whp.dojinot  believe  in  prpphecy 
in  the  usual  sense,  [whetfer,  the, '  deliverer,'  wtq 
redeems  the  people  by.liis  own  i  sufferings,,  is,  a 
literal  prediction  of  J^sus  Christ  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  or  only  a,  personification  of:  the  sangv(ine 
hope  of  deliverance  that  .animates  ibi^,  patriotic  and 
religious  soul. 

The  style  of  I.  possesses  an  astonishing  richness 
and, variety.  It  reaches  the  pinnacle, of., grandeiu-, 
andimelts  into  the  softest,  pathos.  Ewald,  a  master 
of  aesthetic  as  weUi  as  of ,  philplogic  criticism, 
attributes  to  him  'the  most  profound  prophetic 
excitement  and  the  purest.  sentime;it,,thp  mpst  inde- 
fatigable, and  successful,, practical  activity ^ amidst 
all  jperplexities  and  changes :  of  ,  outward  life,  find 
that  .facility  and' ibeauty' in  representing  thought 
which  is  the  prerogative;  of  the  genuine  poet.  .  .  ., , . 
In  the  sentiments  which  he,  expresses,  in  thq  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  thot manner, of,  expression, 
I.  unifornily  reveals  .himself  as  the , kingly. prophet' 
(Propheten  des  Alien  Bwndes,  .vol,  i.  p.  166,  &e.). 
Among  the  chief  commentators  oil  I;  are  ,Je]rpme, 
Aben'-Ezra,,  Abarband,  Vitringa, ,  Lo\vth,  Hend^ 
son,  Cahnet,  Hitzig,  Ilosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Heng- 
stenberg,  and  Alexander. 

I'SAE,  or  ISEE,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the 
Tyrol,  to '  the  north  of  Innsbruck,  and,  entering 
Bavaria,  flows  generally  in  a  north  and  north-east 
direction,  and  joins  the  Danube  at  Deggendorf, 
after  a  course  of  about  180  miles.  Munich' and 
Landshut  aire  situated  upon  its  banks.  In  thk 'first 
part  of  its  course,  it  is  an  impetuous  mountain 
torrent; 'and' even  afte*  it  leaves  the  Alps,  it' has 
many  rapids'  and  islands,  bilt  for  a  great  part  of  its 
course  it  is  navigable  for'  boats.  Much  wood  is 
floatpd  down  the  I.  from  the  ihonntaids. 

I'SCHIA  (the  ancient  JSnaria)^  an  igland.^tuated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  thsitjof  G^eta..  ..It 
is  abouti '  24  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has  a 
population  of '  25j000i  inhabitants.  I.  is  a  favourite 
place '  of  '  summer  resort,  aiud  is  noted  for  tbe  t  ex,cel- 
lence  of  its  miheral<  waters,  and  numerous  springs, 
the  great  richness  of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  flavour 
of  its  fruits  and  wines,  and.  the  enchanting  ohai3.pter 
of  its '  sceiiery. .  Its  highest  point  is  the,iYolganic 
Monte  Epomeo,  2574'  feet  above  i  lie  levpl  of  the 
sea,  of  which  the  eruptions  have  been  numerous 
and  disastrous;  that  of  1302  was.  of  .two.mqntljs'  i 
duration, -and  occasioned  i a- serious  lo^, of  lifg,  and 
property.  I  'The  Lake  of  Ischia  appears  to  occuj)y  an 
extinet  crater  of  the  ^elcano,  and  abounds  in  fish, 
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I'SCHL,  a.  small  town  of  Upper  Austria,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  ty  gardens,  is  findy  situated 
on  the  river  Traun,  aniid  magnificent  Alpine  sceilery, 
28  miles  east-south-east  of  Salzburg.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  called  the  SalzkaiimlEirgut 
(q.  v.).  The  situation  of  I.,  and  the  salt  baths  which 
were  established  here  in  1822,  have  attracted  to  it 
vast  mmibers  of  visitors.  The  empei?or  and  many  of 
the  Austrian  nobility  have  built  villas  here,  and 
the  town  has  also  acquired  celebrity  from  having 
been  the  scene  of  various  diplomatic  conferences. 
Pop.  3000. 

ISE'O,  Lake,  or  LACUS  SEVINUS,  a  lake  of 
Northern  Italy,  situated ,  between  the  provinces  of 
Bergamo  and  Brescia.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  20  miles ;  its  average 
breadth,  6  nailes;  and  its  greatest  depth,  984  feet. 
On  its  banks  is  situated  the  town  of  Iseo.  The 
lake  is  fed  by  the  rivers  OgHo  and  Borlazzo.  l?he 
surrounding  scenery  is  highly  interesting,  broken 
into  picturesque  heights,  and  studded  with  fine 
villas,  vineyards,  and  olive-gardens. 

ISBRB,  a  river  of  the  soutli-east  of  France,  rises 
in  Savoy,  at  the  western  base  of  Mount  Iseran, 
flows  in  a  general  south-west  direction  through 
Savoy,  and  through  the  departments  of  Isfere  and 
Drome,  and  joins  the  Rhone  8  miles  abOve  Valence. 
Its  entire  length  is  about  190  miles,  for  the  last  50 
of  which  it  is  navigable,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
as  its  channel  is  interrupted  by  shoals  and  islands. 

ISEEE,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of 
Eranoe,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river 
Rhone,  on  the  E.  by  the  departinent  of  Savoie, 
and  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  those  of  Dronie  and 
Hautes-Alpes.  Area,  2,078,799  acres,  of  which 
nearly  a  half  is  in  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  in  wood. 
Pop.  (1862)  577,748.  The  surface  is  level  in  the 
north-west,  but  becomes  mountainous  as  one  pro- 
ceeds south,  where  the  scenery  is  very  imposing. 
Mount  Olau,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  is  12,664 
feet  high.  The  chief  rivers,  besides  the  Rhone,  are 
the  Isfere,  from  which  the  department  derives  its 
name,  and  its  affluents  the  Drac  and  Romanche. 
^he  department  of  I.  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
Erance  in  mineral  productions.  Mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  coal  are  worked,  and  gold  and  silver 
occur.  The  vine  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the  valleys ; 
5,324,000  gallons  are  said  to  be  produced  anmiaJly. 
Arrondissements,  Grenoble,  La  Tour-du-Pin;  St 
Marcellin,  and  Vienne;  capital,  Grenoble. 

ISBELO'HN,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Prussian  Westphalia,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque 
and  mountainous  district,  on  the  Baar,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ruhr,  18  miles  west  of  Arnsberg.  The 
industry  of  I.  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  of  various  kinds,  especially  of  brass  and 
bronze  articles.    Pop.  13,429. 

ISE'RWIA  (anc.  JUsemia,  a  city  of  the  Samnites), 
a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Molise, 
is  situated  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill,  24  miles  west  of  Campobasfeoy  and  is 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  romantic  beauty.'  The 
modem  town  oonsiats  chiefly  of  one  long  and 
narrow  street,  and  is  surrounded  by  Walls.  Among 
numerous  other  antiquities  is  »  subterranean,  aque- 
duct, hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  which  stiU  supplies 
the  fountains  and  manufactories  with  water,  and 
remains  unimpaired  throughout  its  entire  course  of 
one  mUe.  I.  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake 
in  1805,  when  some  of  its  finest  buildings  were 
ruined.  Woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware  are  here 
manufactured.    Pop.  7200. 

rSHIM,  a  river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the  Obi 
(q.v.). 
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I'SHMABL  (Heb.  Tishmael,  '  God,  will  hear'), 
the  first-bom  of  Abraham,  by  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
handmaid  of  his  wife  Sarah.  His-character  is  found 
foretold  before  his  birth  by  an  angel,  who  met 
Hao-ar  sittihg  by  a  well  in  the  wilderness  on  the 
way  to  Shur,  whither  she  had  fled  to  avoid  the  harsh 
treatment  of  her  mistress  :  '  And  he  wtU  be  a  wild 
[literally,  'a wild  ass-']  manj  his  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him ;  and  he 
shaU  dweU  in  the  presence  of  aU  his  brethren 
(Gefr.  xvi.  12).  Expelled  from  his  fathers  house, 
along  with  his  mother,  *hen  he  was  about  the  age 
of  15,  he  went  into  the  southern  wilderness  where 
he  grew  up  to  matihood,  and  became  famous  as  an 
archei'.  Scripture  represents  I.  in  a  not  unfavour- 
able light,  and  it  was  predicted  that  he  should 
become  a  great  nation.  This  'great  nation'  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  the  Arabian ;  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  at  least  the 
not&em  Arabs— the  wild  Bedouins  who  roam  over 
the  great  wastes  between  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  the  Persian  GuU— may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  There  is,  however, 
not  a  shadow  of  reason,  as  aU  scholars  now  admit, 
for  the  notion  that  the  founders  of  the  great 
Joktanite  and  Cushite  monarchies  in.  the  south  of 
Arabia  were  of  Ishmaehtio  origin ;  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  Scripture  of  the  character  and  habits 
of  I.  and  his  descendants  does  not  in  the  least  apply 
to  these  monarchies.  The  Bedouins  of  Northern 
and  Central  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  full  of 
Ishmaelitie  traditions.  Mohammed  asserted  his 
descent  from  I.,  and  the  Mohaimnedan  doctors 
declare  that  Ishmael,  and  not  Isaac,  was  oflered  up 
in  sacrifice — ^transferring  the  scene  of  this  act  from 
Moriai  in  Palestine  to  Mount  Arafat  near  Mecca. 

I'SIAC  TABLE,  a  monument  much  esteemed  and 
quoted  by  archseolo^ts  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  hieroglyphics,  bemg  a  flat  rectangular  bronze- 
plate,  inlaid  with  niello  and  silver,  about  4  feet  8 
inches  long,  by  3  feet  in  height.  It  was  sold  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  to  a  locksmith, 
and  bought  of  the  same  by  Cardinal  Bembo  in 
1527,  passed  after  his  death  to  Modena,  and  finally 
to  Turin,  where  it  is  now  deposited.  It  consists 
of  three  rows  of  figures  of  Egyptian  deities  and 
emblems.  Its  object  was  supposed  to  have  been 
votive,  or  even  to  have  been  the  nativity  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan ;  but  it  is  now  recognised  as  a  very 
late  or  spurious  monument. — ^Winckebnarm,  Op.  iii. 
113,  V.  450 ;  Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Oust. 

rSIDORE  OP  SEVILLE  (IsiDOEtrs  HispA- 
LBNSis),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
of  the  6th  century.  He  is  particularly  remark- 
able as  among  the'  earliest  representatives  of  the 
church  of  Spain,  and  of  that  great  movement  in  the 
Western  Church  by  which  the  doctrinal  and  moral 
system  of  Christianity  was  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  those  various 
races  and  nationalities  which,  by  successive  immi- 
grations and  wars,  were  eventually  erected  into 
the  Hispano'Gothio  kingdom,  which  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  what  is  called  Latin 
Christianity.  He  was  bom  about  560  or  570,  at 
Carthagena,  where  his  father, ,  Severianus,  was  pre- 
fect. Two  of  his  brothers,  Eulgentius  and  Leander, 
were,  like  himself,  bishopsj  the  first  of  Carthagena, 
the  second  succeeding  himself  in  the  see  of  Seville. 
The  episcopate  of  I.  is  rendered  notable  by  the  two 
half-ecclesiastical,  half-civil  councils  of  Toledo  in 
619  and  in  633,  which  were  held  under  his  presi- 
dency, and  the  canons  of  which  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  both  for  church  and  for 
state,  down  to  the  great  constitutional  changes  of 
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the  16th  century.  He  also  collected  with  the  same 
object  all  the  declrfees  of  councils  and  other  church 
laws  anterior  to  his  time.  Hia  death,  which  occurred 
in  686,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in 
early  Christian  history.  When  he  became  sensible 
of  ijie  approach  of  death,  he  summoned  his  flock  to 
■his  bedside,  exhorted  them  to  mutual  forbearance 
and  charity,  prayed  their  forgiveness  for  all  his 
own  shortcomings  in  his  duty,  and  directed  all  his 
property  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  His 
works,  which  are  ia  the  most  various  departments 
of  knowledge^-4haological,  asoetical,  liturgical, 
scriptural,  historical,  philosophical,  and  even  philo- 
logical— ^were  first  published  in  1580 ;  but  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Arevali,  7  vols.  4to 
(Rome,  1797—1803).  We  are  indebted  to  I.  for 
many  fragments  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  among 
the  number  several  of  whom  hardly  any  other 
remains  have  been  preserved. 

ISIDO'EIAST  DEORB'TALS,  also  called  False 
Deobbtals,  a  spurious  compilation  of  the  9th.  c, 
"which,  by  a  siognlar  combination  of  circumstances, 
obtained  currency  in  the  Western  Church,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  centuries  to  enjoy  unquestioned 
authority.  Up  to  the  9th  c,  the  only  authentic 
collection  of  decretals,  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
conimentied  with  the  decrees  ■  of  ■  Pope  Sirioiua  in  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  The  so-called  Isidorian 
Decretals  stretch  back  through  the  predecessors 
of  Siricius  up  to  Clement  himseM,  and  comprise  no 
fewer  than  59  decrees  or  epistles  anterior  to.  the 
time  of  Siricius,  In  a  later  part  of  the  Isidorian 
fcoUection,  moreover,  are  interpolated  nearly  forty 
similar  documents,  unknown  tiU  thb  time  of  that 
compUation.  All  these  documents  are  presented 
not  merely  as  authentic,  but  as  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  particular  popes  ^o  whoni  they  are 
attributed,  The  subject-niatter  of  these  decretals 
is  most  diyersiSed,  comprising  the  authority  and 
privilegea ,  of  th^  pope,  the  whole  system  of  the 
hierarchy,  with  the  relations  of  its  several  orders  to 
each  ofher  and  to  the  common  head.  In  all,  there 
is  a  strpng  a,nd  systematic  assumption  of  the  psipal 
supremacy ;  but  it  is  a,t  the  same  tiihe  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  direct  object  of  the  author 
was  the  exalta,tion  of  the  papal  prerogative.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  objSct  was  to  protect  the 
rights  of  bishops  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the 
metropolitans.  Dean  Mjlman  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  author  beheved  that  he  'was  not  asserting 
for  Rome  any  prerogative  which  Rome  herself  had 
not  claimed'  {Latin  Christianity,  n.  378).  Catholic 
historians,  indeed,  go  further,  and  wlile  they  admit 
and  denounce  the  clumsy  fraud,  contend  that  the 
easy  and  universal  acceptance  which  the  decretals 
met,  furnishes  the  strongest  presumption  that  the 
discipline  which  they  have  elaborated  and  method- 
ised, was  already  in  full  possessionj  although  withou,t 
the  formal  and  written  law  which  the  daring  adven- 
turer attempted  to  provide  in  the  decretals  of  tiiB 
early  pontiffe. 

It  is  curious  that  the  author,  the  place,  and  the 
date  of  this  singular  forgery  are  still  matter  of 
uncertainty.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not  come 
from  Rome;  and  the  most  probable,  conjecture 
assigns  its  origin  to  Mentz,  at  some  time  between 
the  years  840  and  847.  It  was  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  as  a  part  of  the  genuine 
collection  known  as  his^andwas  beheved  to  have 
been  brought  from  Spain  by  Riculf,  the  Archbishop 
of  Meritz.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  an  age  of  dis- 
cussion like  ours,  to  doubt  that,  when  the  decretals 
first  appeared,  even  the  most  superficial  inquity,  or 
the  slightest  critical  investigation  of  the  historical 
SQurees,  would  have  sufficed  to  detect  the  fraud, 
'  It  is  imi^ossible,'  says  Dean  Milman, '  to  deny  that 


at  least  by  citing  without  reserve  or  hesitation, 
the  Roman  pontrfifs  gave  their  deliberate  sanction 
to  tl^is  great  historic  fraud ; '  and  yet  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  fix  the  limit  Ijeyond  which,  in  an  age 
so  uncritical,  liierary  or  historical  credulity  might 
not  be  carried  without  provoking  its  susceptibility, 
or  disturbing  its  peace. 

Prom  the  first  circulation  of  the  false  decretals 
down  to  the  15th  c,  no  doubts  were  raised  regard- 
ing ttem.  Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Cardinal  Turre- 
cremata  were  the  first  to  question  their  genuineness ; 
but  after  the  Reformation,  the  question  was  fully 
opened.  The  oenturiators  of  Magdeburg  demon- 
strated their  utterly  apocryphal  character.  A  reply 
was  attempted  by  Father  de  la  Torre;  but  the 
question  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  settled 
by  Blondel. — See  Milman's  Latin  Oliristianity,  ii. 
370—380;  Walther's  ^ircAerarBcAi,  p.  155;  Gfrijrer's 
Kirchengesehtchte. 

I'SHiTGLASS.    See  Gblathtb. 

I'SiS,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  sister 
and  wife  of  Osiris,  called  by  that  people  Ses, 
daughter  of  Seb  or  Chronos,  and  !Nu  or  Rhea; 
according  to  other  versions,  of  Hermes  and  Rhea, 
bom  on  the  4th  day  of  the  Epagomense,  or  fite 
days  added  to  the  Egyptian  year  of  360  days. 
After  the  murder  of  Osiris  by  Typhon,  and  the 
throwing  of  him  in  a  coffin  into  the  Tanitio  mouth 
Of  the  Nile  on  the  17th  Athyr,  L  was  informed  of 
the  deed  by  the  Pahs  and  Satyrs,  and  went  into 
mourning  at,  Coptps ;  and  hpfiring  from  some  children 
where  the  chest  had  been  thrown,  proceeded  to  seek 
for  it  in  company  with  Anubis,  and  discovered  it 
enclosed  in  a  tamarisk  column  in  the  palace  of 
Malcander,  at  Byblos ;  and  sitting  down  at  a  foun- 
tain in  grief,  was  discovered  by  the  ambrosial  scent 
of  her  hair,  and  invited  to  the  court  by  the  Queen 
Astaj-te,  to  nurse  h,er  children.  One  of  tnese  she  fed 
with  her  finger,  and  endeavoured  to  render  immortal 
by  placing  him  in  flames,  while  she  herself,  under 
the  fomji  of  a  swallow;,  flew  round  the  column  and 
bemoaned  her  fate.  Having  obtained  the  column, 
I.  took  out  the  chest  of  Osiris,  wrapped  it  in 
linen,  and  lamented  so  deeply,  that  the  youngest 
of  the  queen's  sons  died  of  fright.  She  Sien 
set  forth  with  the  chest  and  eldest  son  to  Egypt, 
dried  up  the  river  Phsedrus  on  her  way,  and 
killed  with  her  glances  the  eldest  son,  named 
Maneros,  who  had  spied  her  secret  grief  in  the 
desert.  Having  deposited  the  chest  in  a  secret 
place,  she  proceeded  to  Buto  to  Horus;  but  Typhon 
discovered  the  chest,  and  divided  the  body  into 
28  or  26  portions,  ahd  soattefed  it  over  the  coiintry. 
These  the  goddess  again  sought,  and  foimd,  except 
the  phallus,  which  had  been  eaten  by  fish;  and 
wherever  she  found  any  of  the  limbs,  she  set  up  a 
tablet,  or  Sent  an  embaJlhed  portibn,  deposited  in  a 
figure  of  the  god,  to  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt, 
each  of  which  subsequently  claimed  to  be  the  triie 
birthplace  of  Osiris.  After  the  battle  of  Horus 
and  Typhon,  I.  liberated  Typhon,  and  had  her 
diadem  torn  off,  &nd  replaced  by  one  in  the  shape 
of  a  cow.  She  was  the  mother  of  Haroeris  by 
Osiris  before  her  birth,  and  of  Harpocrates  aiter 
the  death  of  Osiris.  She  buried  Osiris  at  Philse. 
The  monarch  Rhampsinitus  played  at  dice  with  her 
in  Hades.  Her  soul  was  supposed  to  have  passed 
into  the  star  Sothis  or  Sirius.  Her  worship  was 
universal  throughout  Egypt;  she  was  paiticularly 
worshipped  at'  Philas  and  at  Bubastis,  where  a 
special  festival  was  celebrated  to  her;  and  her 
tears  were  supposed  to  cause  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  Another  festival  was  celebrated  to  her  at  the 
harvest. 

In  the  monuments,  she  is  called  the  goddess-mother, 
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the  mistress  of  heaven,  sister  and  iwife.  of  i  Osiris,  and 
nurse  of  Horns,  the  mourner  of  her  brothery  the  eye 
of  the  sun,  and  regent  of  the  gods.,  In  her! terres- 
trial character,  she  wears  upon^her  head  the„throne 
■which  represented  her  name;  in  her  celestial^  the 
disc  and  horns,  or  tall  plumes.  She  is  pften.seen 
suckling  Horus;  sometimes  she  has  the  head  of  a 
cow,  indicating  her  identity  with  the  cow  Athor, 
of  whom  the  sun  was  born.'  Obeaaionally,'  she  is 
identified  with  other  female  deities,  such  as  Pasht. 
On  her  head,  she  wears  the  vidture  symbol  of 
maternity.  Her  attributes  were  assumed  by  the 
queens  of  Egypt,'  and  Cleopatra  sat  and  gave 
responses  in  the  character  of  the  youthful  Isis. 

The  worship  of  I.  was  introduced  into  Home  by 
Sulla  (86  B.  o.)  from  lithorea,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
that  of  other  Egyptian  deities,  being  associated  with 
tha*  of  Serapis,  AnubiS,'  and  others,  and  the  temples 
from  time  to  time  destroyed.  It  flourished  under 
the  Flavians  and  Hadrian.  At  this  time,  I.  was 
represented  with  a  sistrum  or  'rattle,  a  bucket,  and 
a  dress  with  a  fringed  border,  knotted  at  the  chest. 
On  the  Alexandrian  coins,  I.  appears  as  Pharia, 
before  the  Pharos,  holding  a  fuU  sail.  The  festivals^ 
seclusion,  rules  of  chastity,  attracted  many  followers, 
but  the  worship  was  not  altogether  considered 
reputable  by  the  Komans.  It  was  more  extended 
and  respected  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  provinces, 
but  fell  before  Christianity  (391  A.  d.).  I.  was 
worshipped  as  the  giver  of  dreams,  and'  in  the 
twofold  character  of  restorer  of  health  and  inflicter 
of  diseases. 

The  myth  of  I.,  as  giveti  by  Plutarch,  appears' to 
be  a  fusion  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  traditibnsi 
and  the  esoterical  explanations  offered  by  that  writer 
and  others  shew  the  high  antiquity  and  uuintelli- 
gibUity  of  her  name.  She  was  thought  to  mean 
the  cause,  seat,  or  the  earth,  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Egyptian  Neith  or  Minerva,  and  Athor  or  "Venus ;  to 
be  the  Greek  Demeter  or  Ceres,  Hecate,  or  even  lo. 
Many  monuments  have  been  found  of  ■this  goddess, 
and  a  temple  at  Pompeii,  and  a  hymn  in  her  honour 
at  Antioeh.  The  representations  of  her  "under  the 
Koman  empire  are  most  numerous,  I.  having,  in  the 
pantheistic  spirit  of  the  age,  been  compared  ■with 
and  figured  as  all  the  principal  goddesses  of  the 

Pantheon ^Plutarch,  De  I  side;  Herod,  ii.  c.  59; 

O'nifMet:  ix.  776 ;  Bunsen,  Egijp£s  Place,  i.  p.  413; 
"Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  Mann,  and  Gust.,  iii.  276,  iv.  366 ; 
Birch,  GaU.  Ant.  p.  31. 

ISIS.    iSeeTHAJHBS. 

ISKANDEROO'H",  a  sn?all  town  and  seapgrt  of 
Asiatic  Tiirkey,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  is  situated 
on ,  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  60  miles  west-north- 
west of  Aleppo,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Its  harbour 
is  the  best  on  the  Syrian  coast ;  but  the  town  itself, 
though  much  improved  ■within ,  late  years,  is  still 
poor  and  miserable.  In  1856,  392  vessels  of  133,114 
tons,  and  the  value  of  whose  cargoes,  amounted  ■tp 
up^wards  of  a  miDion  stei:ling,  entered  and  cleared 
the  port.  GaUs,  silk,  cotton,  and  fruits  are  exported ; 
aiid  the  chief  imports  are  rice,  com,  salt,  and  goods 
of  British  manufacture.    Pop.  1000. 

I'SLA  DB  PI'lTOS,  an  almost  circular  island,  of 
800  square  nules  and  900  inhabitants,  is  the  largest 
of  the  numerous  satellites  of  Cuba,  lying  off  the 
south  coast  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  pretty 
nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  capital,  Havana.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  climate,  exuberant 
fertility,  rich  mines,  and  valuable  timber. 

ISLAM,  or  ESLAM  (Arab.),  the  proper  name 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  designating  complete 
and  entire  submission  of  body  and  soul  to  God,  hia 
will  and  his  service,  as  ■well  as  to  all  those  articles 
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of  faiiih,  commands,  andi  ordinances  revealed  to  and 
ordained  by  Mohammed  the  prophet  (see  Moham- 
medanism). ,  Islam,  it  is  held,  was  once  the  religion 
of  aUi  men,;  but  whether  wickedness  and  idolatry 
came  into  the' world  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  or 
at  the  time  of  Noah,  or  only  after  Amru  Ibn  Lohai, 
one  ;bf  the  first  and  greatest  idolaters  of  Arabia, 
a,fe  moot -points  among  MosKm  (a  word  derived 
from  Islam)  theologians.  Every  cMld,  it  is  believed, 
is  bom  in  Islam,  or  the  true  faith,  and  would  con- 
tinue in  it  till  the  end  ■wei'e  it  not  for  the  ■wicked- 
ness of,  its  parents,  '  who  misguide  it  early,  and  lead 
it  astray  to  Magism  (see  GpjiEBEs),  Judaism,  or 
Christianity.'    See  Mohammed,  KoeIn-. 

ISLAMABA'i).    See  Chittagong. 

ISLAKD  (Ang.-Sax.  igland,  '  properly,  ei/e-ZaBcf,  a 
spot  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  as  the  eye  itt 
the  face ' — "Wedgewood ;  Ice.  ei/;  Dan.  Be,  meaning 
isle,,,  and  akin,  .to  eye;,  the  s  ,  in  island  crept  in 
tteougii  the  in^fluence  of  Fr.  isle,  derived  from  ,Lat. 
insula),  in  Geography,  land  surrounded  ■with  water. 
New  Holland,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  continent, 
and , sometimes  as  an  isla,nd;  so  that  the  distinction 
of  the  terms  is  somewhat  vague  ; .  even ,  the  great 
Eastern  and  "Western  continents  are  surrounded  ■with 
water.  In  the  ocean  between  New  Holland  and  Asia, 
and  to  the  eastward,  islands  are  more  numerous  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There,  also,  the  largest 
islands  are  found.  Excluding  Ne^w  Holland,  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world  are  Borneo',  and 
Greenland ;  after  these.  New  Guinea,  Madagascar, 
Sumatra,  and  Great  Britain.  Islaijds  are  often  in 
groups,  and  when  the  number  is  great,  the  assem- 
blage is  called  an  archijjelago.  Some  isl&nds  have 
the  appearance  of  intimate  geological  connection 
with  the  continents  near  which ;  they  are  situated, 
and  some  of  such  connection  ■with  each  other  tha^t 
they  seem  aa  if  they  were  the  remaining  parts  of 
a  former  continent ;  otherSj  generally  of  a  more 
circular  form,  have  their  geological  character  more 
complete  in  itself.  In  the  South  Seas,  there  are 
two  very  distinct  classes  of  islands,,  the  one 
mountainous,  and  often  with  active  volcanoes  ;  the 
other  low  and  flat,  formed  of  corai.  See  Cobal 
Islands.  '  ' 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  BLESSED  were,  aooordrng 
to  a  very  old  Greek  myth,  certain  happy  isles 
situated  towards  the  edge  of  the  Western  Ocean, 
where ,  the  favourites  of  the  gods,  rescued  from 
d^ath,  d^welt  in  joy,  and  possessed  everything  in 
abundance  that  could  contribute  to  it. 

I'SLAY,'  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  and 
to  the  county  bf  Argyle,  lies  west  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kintyre,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  15 
miles,  and  south-west  bf  the  island  of  Jura,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  called  the  Sound 
of  Islay.  Greatest  length,  24  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  17  miles ;  area,  about  220  square  miles ; 
pop.  (1861)  10,332.  In  the  noriih,  the  island  is  hilly, 
and  along  the  eastern  shore  runs  a  ridge  rising 
from  800  to  upwards  of  1500  feet  in  height. 
The  central  and  western  districts  are  undulat- 
ing or  flat.  Agriculture  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  improveii ;  the  number  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation is  about  20,000,  and  abundant  crops,  both 
white  and  green,  are  produced.  There  are  nine 
distilleries  on  the  island,  which  produce  about 
400,006  gallons  of  whisky  annually.  ,  Chief  exports, 
black-cattle,  sheep,  and  whisky.  Lead  and  copper 
ores  have  been  worked  in  mines  in  the  interior, 
but  have  not  yet  been  shipped  to  any  considerable 
extent.    '   '  ' 

I'SLINGTON,  a  suburb  of  London,  but  so  closely 
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eonueotedi  witli  it  as  to  foria  partioliit,  is  situated 
two  maes  north  of  St  Paiil'a.  Pop.  in  1841,  55,690 ;, 
in  1851,95,329;  in  1861i-155,841i  It  is  iremaEkaWe! 
for  the  inumberi  of  its  religiotis,  educational,  and 
benevolent  institutions,   iiir   hi>..,      ,,  ,,,, 

ISMAI'L,  If,,  tpwn  and  river-port  of,  Tiu-Jiey,  in  ttie 
principality  of  Moldavia,  ojxtlie  ndrJili  bank  of  the 
Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  ^  about  40  miles  from 
the  month  of  that  river.,  I^;>vaa  taken,  destroyed, 
arijd  its  garrison  put  to  tl[^|,  sword  by  Suwa^pffi 
in  December  1790 ;  fi^nje  njio  the  possession  of 
pussia  after  the  peace  of  Bucharest  m  1812;  but 
reverted  to  Tujjkey  by,  tt?,  treaty  of  Paris,  1856. 
It  oarries'ou  an  miportant  trade  in  corn,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  general  trade.  270  vessels  left  the  jiort  | 
;wiitii,cargoesui,1858.  Pop., (1856)  31,779* ;  Previous' 
to  its  reversion  to, Turkey,, it,, was, the  station  of  the 
lifl^sian  fleet  of  the  Danube.i ,  ,    ,  ■' 

ISMU'D,  ISlVriD,  ot  IZMID.    See  NicoMediA. 

ISNI'K,  or  IZNECK.    See  Nlc^A. 

ISOBAEOME'TEIO  LINES  ;(Gr:  isos,  equal) 
are  Knes  connecting  together  'on  a  map  those  places 
Vhioh  exhibit  the'sstttie  mean  difference  between 
the  njonthly  extremes  of  the  barometer.  These 
dscillations  ai'e  greater  ffi  soiiie  countries,  as  Hindu- 
Stan  and  Ne^rfoimdland,  than  in  others,  as  Western 
Eilrope  and  the  Antilles.  '  . 

ISO'CHROSISM  (Gr.  ieosi  equal,  chrimosiitime). 
A  pendulum  is  isochronous  when  its  vibrations  are 

Eerformedi in,  equal 'times,  whether  thesei  vibrations 
e  large  or  small ;  but  it'  can  only  possess  this  pro- 
perty by  being!  constrained  tO'  move  in  a  cycloidal 
ajo.  See  Cyoloib.  __  This  i  isi  managed'  by  causing 
the  string  ito  wrap 'and  unwraptdtaelfc  round,  two 
equal  cycloidal  ciheeks,  •  thei-  'diameter  of '  whose 
generating  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the 
pendidum.  Isoohrpnism.  'is-  closely  approximated 
in  practice  by  causing  the  pendulnm  to  describe  a 
very  small  circular  arc.     ;     ji       ^1  ,  :  ' 

iISOC'RATES,  a  celebrated  Grecian  orator,  was 
born  at  Athens,  436  B.'c,  lie  iad  a  .weak  voice, 
and  inuch  natural  timidity,  which  sliut  him  out 
from  a  political  career ;  but  he  taught  rhetoric, 
and  wrote  orations  for  others,  for  which  he  received 
large  sums ;  and  though  he  did  not  mingle  in  the 
strSe  of  parties,  he  was  earnestly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  his  cptmtry's  independence  and  honour. 
The  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia  broke  his  heart:  he 
refused  to  taste 'food,  and  died  after  an  abstinence  of 
sejfprstlf  days,  338  B.C.,  in ithp,  98th  .year  of  his  age. 
1.  wasia  friend  of  Plato.  His  orations,  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  are  extant,  are  eharacterisedi  by 
extreme  carefulness  an,d  elegauccjof  style,  but  are 
not.  to  be  compared,  with  those  of  Demosthenes  in 
fervour,  or  with  those  of  Lysias  in  natural ,  beauty 
and  simpHcity.  The  bept  modern,  editions  are  those 
of  Lange  (Halle,  1803),  Ad.  Cojaes  (Paris;  1807),  G. 
S.,  Dobso»  (Lond.  1828),  and  Baiter  and  ,Sauppe 
(Zgrich,  1839).  ,  ,,  .     ,      ■..       ,  ■',' 

ISOODYIf  A'MIC,  lyoCLI'SriC,  and  lS<)GO'MC 

LINES  (Gr.  isos,  eq[iial,  dynamis,  force,  klino,  to 
bend,  gonia,  a,n  angle),  oi:  lines  of  equal  force,  equal 
inclination,  and  equal  declination,  are  three  systems 
of  lines,  which  being  laid  down  on  maps,  fSpreseiit 
the  magnetiSrb  of  the  globe  as  exhibited'  at  the 
ealrth's  surface  iu' three  classes  of  phenomena,  tTie 
Varying  intensity  of  the,  force,  the  yalrying'dip  or 
incliuatipn  of  the  needle,  and  its  varying  dechnatidn 
from  the  true  meridiii'n.    See  MagnBtism. 

ISO'LA  BE'LLA.    See  Borkomean  Islajtos. 

ISOLA  GKOSSA,  or'  LUNGA  (Great  or  Long 


'Island),  one  of  the'  many  islands  whiell  lie  off  the 
western  odast  of'  Dalttiatia,  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
extends  between  43°  51'iaild  44°  11'  N.'lat.  Greatest 
length,  27  miles';  greatest  breadth,  3  miles;  pop. 
lB,0,00ii  •''     •  ■'    "      ""■       ■'■  ■  "  • 

•  ■'  ISpLlf  MA'DjRlEf '  See  BqREOMlJAN'.^SLAJ^p. , 

,iSO'JM:ERISM!  ,(from  the  Greek  word  isomirea, 
composed  of  equali  parts),  a  term  .applied,  to  those 
organic  ,  compounds ,  which  are  identical  in  their 
ultimate,  or,  percentage  composition,  but  present 
diflferences  in  their  chemicai  properties.  Isomeric 
compounds,  or  isomerides,  are  divisible  into  ,meta- 
meric  compounds,  or ,  meiaTnerides,  ajid  polympne  ' 
compounds,  or  polymmdes. 

,  In  1  all  metamerio  compo.unds,  the  equivalent 
number,  is  the  same,  while  in  all  polymeric  com- 
pounds the,  equivalent  numbers  are  simple  multiples 
of  the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  number  ,of  the  group. 
As  an  illustration ,  of  metamerides,  propionic  acid, 
(HO.C^HjO,),  aioetate  of  .methyl  {C^Bfifi^KfiJ, 
a,iid,  formic  ether  (G4H5  0,0  ^HOj),  may  betaken. 
Their  rational  formula,  which  express  their  prob- 
able constitution,  are ,  perfectly,  distinct,  yet  it  wiU 
be... at,,; once,  seen,)  that  they  all  1  have  the  same 
empirifi?4.  formula  .  '(OoHjOt),  audi ,  iconseqjiently 
the  same  percentage  composition,  ;and;  the  same 
eqiuvalent  nvjnber,.viz.,  ,74.  , 

As  an  illifstr^ition;  pf  polymerides,  the  hydrpcarbpns 
homologous  with  ojefiant  gas  may  be  taken.,  Oiefiant 
gas  is,  re(p,resented' by  the  formula  CiH^,.  propylene 
by  CjHo,  butylene  by  OgHs,  amylene  by  Ci„Hio. 
These ,  substances  have  ,the,  same  percentage ,  com- 
position, bujt  different  equivalent  numbers,  all  the 
formula  being  multiples  of  the  more  simple  formula, 
C.jH2,  which  represents ', the  .composition  of  an 
alcohol-radical,  methylene,  which  has  not  yet  been 
isolate,d., 

The,  carbo-hydrates,  which  are  represented  by 
the  generp,!  formula, .  CiH„0„,  present  well-marked 
examples  pf  isomerism.  Thus,  cellulose(Oi2H]„Oi(,), 
starch  (Ci^HioOjo)!  ai>i  gum  (CijHjoOio),  are 
metameric  ;  while  grape-sugar  (CijHuOi^)  ,  pos- 
sesses the  same  percentage  composition,  but  .twice 
as  high  an  equivalent  number,:  as  hydrated  lactic 
apid  '(CjHeOgj,  and;  the  ,  same  percentage  ,  comr 
position,,  but  three  times  as  high  an  equivalent 
number,  as  hydrated  acetic  acid  (C4H4O4) ;  hence 
the:  three;  Jaist:named  substances  are  polymeric. 

ISOMO'IIPHISM  (derived  from  the  Greek  words 
isos,  equal,  and  morphe,  form)  strictly  signifies  simi- 
larity pf  form,  but  it  is  now  restricted  by  chemists 
to  those  substances  which  are  not  only  similar  in 
their  crystalline  form,  but  aire  also  analogous  iu 
their  chemical  coinpositton.  The  diamond  (C), 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeO,Fe203),  and  alum 
(K0,S03  -1-  Al20,;3S03_-)-  24aq.),  aU  crystallise  in 
octohedra,  but  there  is  obviously  no  analogy  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  these  substances ;  on 
the'  other  'hand,  the  spineUe  ,ruby  (MgOjAljO,), 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  (FeOjPesOj),  and  chrome 
ore  (FeOjCr^Oj),  nbt  only  crystallise  in  octohedra, 
but  (as  their  formidffi  shew)  are  also  analogous  iu 
their  chemical  composition.  Hence,  the  meinbers 
of  the  latter  group  are  truly  isomorphous  in  the 
restricted'  sense,  while  the  members  of  the  former 
group,  present  only  one  of  the 'conditions  pf  chemical 
isomorphisni;.!  'In  most  cases,  however,  as  Mitsoher- 
hch  (to  whom  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject)  'has  shewn,  the  chemioal!  composition 
of  substanceS'that  oofrespondt  iu  form  is  analogous ; 
Land  that  chemist  has  furtljer ,  endea^voured  to  prove 
that'brystalline  form'is  independent  of  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is  determined  solely 
by  their  grouping  and  relative  position ;  the  same 
number   of   atoms    combined   in   the   same   way 
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always  producing,  as  lie  asserts,  the  same  crystalline 
form. 


Arsenic 

Antimony 

TeUurimn 


f  Coups  in  -whicli  the  existence  of  isomorphism  ha 
„  een  distinctly  ascertained.'   Prom  these  we  selec^ 

kiUer    in   his    Chemical  Physics,    gives   fifteen  i  three  groups— one  of  elements,  and  two  of  compounds,^ 

t 

Chloride  of  Potassium,   KCl  Alumina,  ^'"R"  ^ 

Iodide  of  Potassium,         KI  Sesquioxide  of  Iron,  Fe^O 

Bromide  of  Potassium,  KBr  " "" 

Fluoride  of  Potassium,   KM 


-in  i 


Sesquioxide  of  Chromium,      Cr^Oo 
Sesquioxide  of  Manganese,   MujOj 


The  discovery  of  the  coincidence  of  similarity 
in  crystalline  form  where  the  chemical  composition 
is  also  similar,  is  the  most  important  generalisation 
yet  arrived  at  iu  the  science  of  crystallography; 
and  in  chemistry  it  has  been  of  essential  service  in 
facilitating  the  classification  of  compounds,  and  in 
determining  the  combining  numbers  or  atomic 
weights  of  the  elementary  bodies. 

ISO'PODA  (Gr.  equal-footed),  an  order  of  Mala- 
costracous  Crustaceans  of  the  section  Edriophthalma 
(q.  v.),  mostly  aquatic — some  marine,  some  inhabit- 
ants of  fresh  waters — but  some  terrestrial,  inhabiting 
damp  places,  as  the  armadillo,  woodlouse,  &c.  The 
body  is  flattened.  The  thorax  consists  of  seven  seg- 
ments bearing  seven  pair  of  feet — six  in  the  young 
before  their  first  moulting.  The  females  have  usually 
large  plates  attached  to  the  thoracic  segments,  meet- 
ing to  form  a  pouch  for  the  eggs  and  young. 

The  interesting  fossils  called  Trilobites  (q.  v.)  are 
supposed  to  be  Isopoda,  or  nearly  related  to  them. 

ISOTHE'EMAL  LINES  (Gr.  isos,  equal,  and 
thermos,  warm)  are  lines  laid  down  on  maps  to  con- 
nect together  places  of  the  same  mean  temperature. 
— IsotMral  Lines  (Gr.  thtros,  summer)  are  those 
which  connect  places  of  equal  mean  summer  tem- 
■perature. — Isocheimonal  Lines  (Gr.  cheimon,  winter) 
connect  places  of  equal  mean  winter  temperature. — 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  the  first  to  lay  down 
these  systems  of  lines  on  maps  in  1817.  Their 
importance  in  reference  to  climate,  meteorology,  and 
the  geographic  distribution  of  plants  and  animals, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated. — If  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  were  uniform,  it  is  evident  that  iso- 
thermal lines  would  precisely  correspond  with  the 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  there  would  be  no  isotheral 
and  isocheimonal  lines,  as  distinguished  from  the 
isothermal ;  but  neither  would  the  earth  be  habit- 
able for  man,  or  suitable  for  almost  any  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  tribes  which  actually  exist  upon  it. 
Isothermal,  isotheral,  and  isocheimonal  lines  are 
therefore  laid  down  altogether  from  observations 
recorded  and  compared.  In  laying  them  down,  care 
must  be  taken  to  make  allowance  for  the  elevation 
of  each  place  of  observation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  they  being  aE  laid  down  as  for  that  level. 
Isothermal  lines  are  named  according  to  the  mean 
temperature  which  th,ey  indicate,  the  line  of  50°,  the 
line  of  60°,  &o.  They  are  far  from  corresponding 
with  parallels  of  latitude,  nor  are  they  parallel  with 
one  another,  but  are  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  two  northern  and  two  southern  poles  or 
centres  of  greatest  cold.  It  is  in  the  extra-tropical 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  that  these  curva- 
tures are  greatest.  The  northern  poles  of  cold  are 
situated  in  the  arctic  regions,  one  to  the  north  of 
Siberia,  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Jakutsk,  and  the 
other  to  the  north  of  America,  nearly  ia  the  meridian 
of  the  most  western  part  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  the 
isothermal  lines  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  descend  to  a  lower  latitude  in 
the  east  of  Asia  and  in  the  east  of  America  than 
elsewhere,  ascending,  however,  to  a  comparatively 
high  latitude  on  the  western  coasts  of  both  the 
great  continents.  Thus,  the  line  of  50°  F.,  which 
passes  through  the  north  of  England  and  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  there  reaches  its  most  northern 
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latitude,  descends  below  the  latitude  of  New  York,  H 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  The  distances  of  H 
the  isothermal  lines  are  also  remarkably  various  in  . 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  east  of  |y 
North  America,  from  Charleston  to  Labrador,  the^ 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  more  than  a  degree  M 
and  a  half  for  every  degree  of  latitude ;  whilst  in||| 
Central  Europe  the  variation  is  only  about  nine- 
tenths  of  a  degree,  and  on  the  western  coasts  off 
Europe  stDl  less.  _       i 

The  isotheral  and  isocheimonal  lines  are  neithei| 
parallel  among  themselves  nor  with  the  isotherma*^ 
lines,  and  it  is  in  this  that  a  chief  difference  of  conR||^ 
tinental  and  of  insular  climates  appears,  the  summers 
of  the  former  and  the  winters  of  the  latter  enjoying! 
comparatively  large  proportions  of  the  heat  of  theS 
year.  .  i 

Another  interesting  system  of  lines  relative  to  I 
temperature  has  been  laid  down  by  Mr  Dove,  whichl 
he  calls  Isdbnormal  Lines — the  term,  however,  is| 
objectionable,  as  formed  from  words  of  two  Ian- 1 
guages-J-haes  connecting'  places  which  have  the! 
same  excess  above  or  defect  below  the  normal  ^ 
mean  temperature  of  their  latitude.  See  Climate,  #;| 
Mbteokology,  and  Physical  Geoobaphy.  j*-* 

ISPAHA'N,  properly  ISFAHAN',  a  famous  city  '., 
of  Persia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak-AjemiJ  | 
and  formerly  capital  of  the  entire  country,  is  situatecj  ' 
on  the  Zenderud,  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain'  J 
226  nules  south  of  Tehran;  lat.  32°  40'  N.,  longM; 
51°  43'  E.  The  Zenderud  is  here  600  feet  broad,fi' 
and  is  crossed  by  three  noble  bridges,  one  of  thenf  ;^; 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  having  34  arches.  Groves  \ 
orchards,  avenues,  .and  cultivated  fields  surrouuc^i, 
the  city  for  nules ;  but  the  permanent  beauty  of  "^ 
the  vicinity  only  serves  to  make  the  contrast  all  the 
more  striking  between  the  former  splendour  of  the 
city  and  its  present  ruinous  condition.  Miles  of 
street  are  now  almost  tenantless,  and  many  of  the 
palaces  are  deserted,  and  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 
In  the  Ghahar  Bagh,  an  extensive  pleasure-ground 
on  the  south  of  the  city,  is  a  palace  called  the 
Glmhel  Sitton,  or  '  Forty  Columns,'  once  a  favourite 
royal  residence.  Along  the  front  of  this  palace  is 
a  double  range  of  columns,  each  rising  from  the 
backs  of  four  lions  in  white  marble.  The  pillars 
are  inlaid  with  mirrors,  and  the  walls  and  roof  are 
profusely  decorated  with  glass  and  gilding.  The 
suburb  Julfa,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
once  a  flourishing  Armenian  settlement  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of 
ruins.  I.,  however,  is  stiU  an  important  city,  and 
the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  including  all 
sorts  of  woven  fabrics,  from  rich  gold  brocades 
and  figured  velvets  to  common  calicoes.  Trinkets 
and  ornamental  goods  in  great  variety,  with  fire- 
arms, sword-blades,  glass,  and  earthenware,  are 
also  manufactured.  Many  of  its  bazaars  are  stiU 
crowded  daily,  and  its  merchants  are  still  influential 
enough  to  affect  prices  in  India.  Of  late  years,  too, 
I.  has  shewn  considerable  signs  of  improvement ; 
many  of  its  edifices  have  been  rebuilt;  rice,  an 
important  article  of  commerce,  is  now  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  estimated  at 
from  160,000  to  200,000. 

I.  was  a  trading  town  of  importance,  and  the 
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of  Irak,  under  the  oalifs  of  Bagdad.  •  It  waa 

by  Timftr  in  1387,  wliett  70,000  of  the  inhabit- 

[are  said  to  have  been  massacred.    During  the 

c,  under  Shah-Abbas  the  Great,  it  became 

,pital  of  ]^ersia,  and  reached  the  climax  of  its 

erity.    Ita  walls  were  then  24  miles  in  circuit, 

it  is  said  to  hfivfi  had  between  600,000  and 

10,000  inhabitanta.    It  was  then  the  emporium 

the    Asiatic    world;    the    merchandise    of    all 

ftions  enriched  ita  bazaars,  aud  ambassadors  from 

/urope  and  the  East  crowded  its  court.    In  1722, 

/t  was  devastated  By  the  Afghans,  and  some  time 

f  afterwards  the  seat  of  government  waa  ttansferred 

I  to  Tehran  (q.  v.). 

I'SKABL,  KiNODOM  OF.    See  Jews. 
1      ISSOIKE  (ano.  Issiodurttm),  a  town  of  Prance^  in 
the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  at  the  confluence 
lof  the  Couze  and  AUier,  20  miles  south-east   of 
(Clermont.    Pop.  6000. 

ISSQTJDUlir,  a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  in 
;he  department  of  Indre,  is  situated  on  the  river 
"^hgolle,  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Limoges, 
8  miles  north-east  of  Chateauroux.  The  principal 
.anufaotures  are  woollen  cloth  and  yarn.  '  Pop. 
,2,234. 

ISSUE,  in   Law,   means  the  point   of  fact  in 
lispute  which  is  submitted  to  a  jury. 
I  I'SStrS,  anciently,  a  seaport  on  a  gulf  of  the 
We  name  iu  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  fot 

victory  which  Alexander  the  Great  obtained  here 
Ter  Darius  (333  B.C.),  by  which  the  camp  and 
I  yily  of  Darius,  fell  into   his  hands.     Its  exact 

f  has  not  been  ascertained. 

iSTALI'F,  a  tovfn  of  Afghanistan)  situated  22 
lies  north-north-west  of  Cabul,  on  a  tributary  of 
^  Cabul  river.  In  1842,  it  was  partially  destroyed 
j  the  British.  Previous  to.  that  event,  it  had 
kOOO  inhabitants,  who.  were  employed  chiefly  iu 
nning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  cotton. 

rSTHMTJS  (Gr.),  iu  Geography,  a  narrow  neck 
laud  joining  two  portions  of  land.     The  ^hame 

JithmuB  was  by  the  ancients  often  employed  without 
ny  addition' to  designate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
joining  the  Peloponnesus  to  continental  Hellas. 
Here  there  was  a  famous  temple  of  Neptune,  and 
here  also  were  celebrated  the  IsxHMiAir  Games  (one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  Greece),  at 
first  every  third  year,  and  afterwards  every  fifth 
year.  They  were  said  to  have  been  originally 
instituted  by  Sisyphus,  and  afterwards  restored 
by  Theseus.  The  games,  like  those  of  Olyimpia, 
consisted  of  athletic  exercises,  vrfth  the  addition 
of  competitions  in  music  and  poetry.  The  victors 
were  crowned  ■with,  garlands  of  fir,  and  their  statues 
were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Down  to 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  "by  the  Kbman  general 
Mummius  (146  B.C;),  the  management .  of  "these 
games  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  that  city, 
though  the  Athenians  alwaya  enjoyed  the  seats  of 
honour.  The  Komans  added  the  coarser  and  more 
brutal  amusements  of  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and 
fights  with  wild  beasts.  The  spread  of  Christianity 
was  fatal  to  their  popularity,  but  we  still  read  of 
them  in  the  reigns  of  Constantiae  and  Jidian. 

I'STEIA,  an  Austrian  piargraviate,_  which,  with 
the  county  of  Gorz  and  Gradiska,  and  the  town 
and  territory  of  Trieste,  forms  the  Austriail  crown- 
land  of  the  coaSt-'dlstriots'  or  Kiistenland.  It 
consists  of  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  north- 
east cotner  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Quamei-o  Inlands. 

ISVOENl'K.    SeeZvoKNiK. 

ISWABA   (from   the   Sanscrit  ief,  to  possess 


power,  hence  literally,  lord)  is  an  epithet  applied 
to  different  Hindu  dSvioities,  but  in  mythological 
acceptation  mostly  designates  S'lVA  (q,  v.). 

ITA'LIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  This  term  is 
usually  limited  to  the  style  practised  by  the  Italian 
architects  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  and 
which  has  since  been  adopted  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  This  style  originated  in  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  Rome.  Although  Gothic 
architecture  had  been  '  practised  in  Italy  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centttries,  it  had  never  been  , 
thoroughly  naturalised.  The  Italians  alwaya  shewed 
a  preference  for  the  round  ai'bh  over  the  pointed 
northern  f  orriii ;  and  even  in  the  buildings  thi^  erected 
in  the  pointed  style,  there  ia  a  certain  smtflicity 
and  largeness  bf  parts  indicative  of  a  classic  feeling. 
Aa  early  as  1350,  Giovanni  Pisano,  in  the  beautiful 
sculpture  of  the  pulpit  at  Pisa,  shewed  a  return 
to  the  ancient  modefe.  Amolpho  di  Lapo  buUt 
the  cathedral  of  Florence  (1290—1300),  and  in  his 
design,  proposed  a  great  dome  (a  remarkably  Roman 
feature)  over  the  orosaing  of  the  nave  and  transept. 
This  he  did  not  live  to  conlplete;  but  he  prepared 
the  way  for  BruneUesohi,  the  chief  aim  of  whose 
life  was  the  aeoompHshment  of  the  great  dome  of 
the  dathedtal.  He  *ent  to  Rome  to  study  the 
audieUt  buildings  there,  at  that  time  neglected  and 
hardly  khown  to  the  Italians  themselves.  After 
devoting  a  considerable  time  to  exploring  these 
monuments,  he  returned  to  Florence;   and,  after 


Library  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,    Eicaidi  Palace,  Florence, 
by  Sansovino.  by  Miohelozzo. 

great  opposition,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
struction of  the  dome  aa.it  now  atandsi  From  this 
time,  the  revival  of  Roman  architecture  went  on 
rapidly.    It  waa  encouraged  by  the  popes  and  other 
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princes  of  Italy ;  and  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
prfess  soOn  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the 
ttiilian  architects  over  Europe.  At  first,  the  Roman 
mouldings  and  ornaments  '  only  were  copied  '  S,nd 
applied  to  the  existing  forms.  As  the  ancient 
style  became  better  understood, '  its  general  prin- 
ciples Were  graduaUjr  adopted,  iliitil  'at '  length  the 
Modern  Italian  style  was  formed.  This  stpe  may 
be  defined  as  ancient  Roman  architecture  applied 
to  the  forxds  and  requirements  of  modem  buildings. 
It  has  been  admirably  applied  to  domestic,  but '  it 
has  never  been  so  successfully  used  in  ecclesia;stical, 
edifices.  The  domes  of  the  Italian  chiirches  render 
the  interiors  of  these  buildings  very  impressive, 
and  are  a  feature,  for  the  introduction  of  which 
into  the  west  of  Europe,  we  afe  '  indebted  to  this 
style;  but  the  fa§ades  of  the  ' churches  are  broken 
up  into  stories;  and  want  the  unity  of  a  Gothic  front. 

Italian  architecture  is  divided  into  three  styles 
or  schools,  according  to  the  places  where  it  was 
practised — viz.,  the  Florentine,  Roman,  and  Vene- 
tian. The  Florentine  buildings  are  massive  and 
grand  in  effect ;  they  are  iiidebtfed  to  ancient  Roman 
art  chiefly  for  details,  the  outlines  being  the  same 
as  those  of  the  ojder  buildings,  formed  to  suit  the' 
requirements  of  the  place.  Florence  being  a  tm-bu- 
lent  city,  every  man  who  had  anything  to  lose  had 
literally  to  make  his  house  his  castle.  Accordingly^ 
the  basemenfr  floor  is '  inassively  built  with  large 
blocks  of  stone, '  and  the  Windows  are  small  and 
plain.  The  Roman  school  naturally  resembles  more 
closely  the  ancient  Roman  buildings  so  numerous  in 
that  city — ^pilasters,  arcades,  &c.,  being  freely  used. 
In  Rome,  the  plan  of  including  two  or  mbre  stories 
in  one  order  of  columns  or  pilasters  with  their 
entablature,  with  an  attic  or  low  story  above,  first 
originated,  and  was  afterwa,rdS  extensively,'  but, 
as  already  explained,'  hot '  successfully  appHed  to 
churches.  '  ' 

The  Venetian  style  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
city  long  accustomed  to  elegant  palaces,  the  mOsi; 
ornate  and  picturesque  of  the  Italian  schools.  Venice ' 
is  crowded  with  specimens  of  all  kinds  from  the 
earUest  to  the  latest  renaissance,  and  retains  its 
individuality  of  style  from  first  to  last.  '  Each  stOry 
is  marked  by  a  separable  tier  of  colurnus  or  pilasters 
with  their  entablatui'e ;  the  windows  are  arched 
and  ornamented  with  columns,  and  the  spandrils 
commonly  filled  with  figures.  The  outhne  is  Varied 
in  form,  and  is  usually  finished  with  a  balustrade, 
broken  by  pedestals,  and  crowned  With"  sculp- 
tured figures.  It  is  f roiu  this  most  picturesque 
of  the  styles  of  the  Italian  renaissance  that  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  derived  their  peculiar 
forms.  See  Renaissance,  Elizabethait,  Cinque- 
cento., 

XTA'LIC  VERSION  (Fetes  JJaZa),  the  name 
given  to  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin, 
which  preceded,  the  Vulgatei,.  Its  origin  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century.  The  Italic  Version  was  in  general  use 
down  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  who,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  imperfections  which  it  exhibited,  under- 
took to  revise  and  amend  it,  but  ultimately  pro- 
duced the  new-  translation  Imown  as  the  Vulgate 
(q.  v.).  The  Itaho^  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  made,  not  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Septuagint< 

I'TALY.*  The  geographical  territory  comprised 
under  the  name  of  I.  consists  of  a  considerable 
s'tretch  of  peninsular  mainland,  closely  resembling 
a  boot  in  shape,  besides  several  islands,  situated  in 
Southern  Europe,  between  lat.  36°  35'  and  47°  N., 
and  between  long.  6°  35'  and  18°  35'  E.  From 
the  southern  extremity  of  Sicily  to  the  Alps  its 
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maxffinum  length'  is  about  600  miles,  tmost 
bi;ea,dth  being  300  miles. 

Bowndmries.—^\s,  boundaries  on  the  N.  ranee 
and  Switzerland,  on  the  S.  the  Meditern,<  on 
the  W.  France  and  the  Mediterranean,  ai  the 
E.  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas,  while  ifcural 
I  limits  are  strongly  defined  by  the  Alps '.the 
sea.  ■"  ' 

Area. — ^The  entire  superficial^  area  of  I.per 
and  her  insiilar  dependencies  (  comprises  '14 
square  miles.    The  total  pop.  (1863)  is  25,925, 

Divisions. — ^By  J;he  recent  political  distributf 
L,  important  modifications  have  been  effected,  in 
iterritorial  divisions,  which  are  now  reduced  to 
following  five : 


Area  in 
Stiunre  Milei. 

Fopulsti' 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy,      . 
'i.  The  Koman  or  Papal  posses-) 
sions,        : .       ,       .       .    j 
S.  Vcnetia,      i  '     . 
'4.  The  Republic  pf  San  Marino,    . 
5.  ThetownofKtonacb,      . 

98,160 

4,502 

9,690 
26 

21,920,5 

690,( 

2,448,t 
8,C 
1,2 

112,278 

25,065,4 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  embraces,  a  totals 
of  98,160  geographical  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
tion  of  22,000,000,  owes, its  present  extensive  lit' 
to  the, voluntary  annexation  of  several, states  toe 
Sardinian  monarchy,,  the  whole  being  now  goved 
by  a  constitutional  sovereign  of.  ihe  Housof 
Savoy,  Victor  I^panuel.  It  is  composed  oiie 
following  adminis)a:a,tiye  divisions  :, 


1.  The  Former  Kingdom  op  Sardinia 
{exclusive  oftheprOTinces  of,  Savo.y  and 
,Niee)  AND  LoMBARDT,  dlyidei^  into  tlie 
following  provinces : 

A  in' 

Alexandria,     ',",'.        ,        .   ' 

Bergamo,       .      '  .       V     '  .        .      - 
■    Brescia,    ;       .       .       ,  .     * 
.  .Cagliaii,        .        .    ,    .        ,       .. 
,,  Como,       .... 

Cremona,       . 

Cuneo, 

Genoa , 

Milan,        .        , 

Port  Maurice,'      ... 

Novara ,        . 

Pavia,    .       ,               ... 

Saasari,      .       .              .       ... 

.Sondrio,         

Turin • 

te37;629^ 
'     '846,550 
476,315 
.  ,863,212, 
454,651 
334,760 
607,111 
643,38P 
910,711' 
121,020 
«73,392' 
410,146 
209,903 
105,922 
924,362 

':,,-::'^ 

7,U9,064; 

30,582 

Bologna,        .                .        . 
Ferrara,    .       .       ,       . 

Forli, 

Massa  e  Carrara, 

Modena,                 .... 

Parma 

Piacenza -    . 

Kavenna 

Keggio,         ....■'. 

385,799 
194,160 
218,433 
147,838 
265,803 
258,502 
210,933 
206,018 
2^0,346 

2,117,732 

8,221 

.  ,  A,ncona,  ..... 

Asooli 

MacWata,       .                ... 
Urbino  e  Pesaro,      .... 

256,231 
202,398 
239,411 
204,039 

902,079 

8,823 

4.  Umbria  : 

TJmbria, 

491,745 

3,523 

B.  T0SCANT  :, 

Arezzo 

Florence,   

Grosseto , 

Livoi-no,    , ,     ,. 
Lucca,  ' .       .  '     . 

Pisa,         .'     

Sienna,  .  '  ■  ^                      .       , 

223,826 
705,127 
86,972 
113,620 
264j47S 
237,664 
195,243 

see  Sdpplemeht,  vol.  x. 

1,826,830 

8,418 
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.  Neapolitan  Provincbb  :' 
Al)ruzzo  Citeriore, 

ti      Tllt^^'ioro  I., 

11  H  II>f  ■ 

'BadiUcata, 
Benevento,    . 
Calabria,  Citerioro,  . 

rf       Ulteriore  I.,  < 
'       .'  ■»   '  '  II., 

Gapitahata,    . 
Holise, 

Naples,  .        .       .        . 
PrinClpato  Citoriore, 

M  Ulteriore,    . 

Terra  diBarl,  . 
Terra  dl  Lavoro,   . 
Terra  d'Otranto, 


7.  Sicilian  Provinces  : 
Caltonissetta,    . 
Catania, 
Qlrgenti,   .        . 
Messina,        . 
'Noto, 

Palermo,        .       . 
Trapani,    . 


Total, 


Population. 


339,148: 
240,,9e6 
S39,S19 
521,189 
240,771 
479,933 
836,023 
408;287 
811,784 
376,456 
877,120 
'683,817 
388,311 
874,660 
681,709 
447,712 


7,146,864 


192,481 
426,072 
263,641 
893,744 
263,205 
e60,SS4 
216,228 


2,315,925 


21,920,239 


ATftaln 

Square 
liUoi! 


9,986 


98,160 


The  present  capital  is  Turin,  the  chief  town'  of 
Piedmont.  It  is,  however,  contemplated  to  restore 
to  Rome  the  titlb'  of  capital  whenever  the  course 
of  events  shall  have  tratisferred  the  Eternal  City 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the'  Kingdom  of  Italy.  By 
the  incorporation  of  these  numerous  states  into  one 
powerful  sovereignty,  the  entire  peninsula,  with 
the,;  exception  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  terri- 
tories, has  become  subject  to  the' sway  of  one  native 
Italian  :  monarch,!  and  'aittetaSble  to  an  abaollite 
assimilation:  of  laws  and  polity,  while  the  annexed 
states,  in  exchange  for  their  political  autonomy, 
have  attained  to.  a  European  rank,  from  which 
they  were  eicluded  as  separate  petty  sovereignties. 

The  Venetian  sjiates  are  still  subject  to  thg'sway 
of  Austria.  i  ... 

The  present  Papal  possessions  consist  of  the 
reduced!  territory  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
Comarca,  of  Viterbo,  Civita  Vecchia,  Velletri,  and 
Frosinone. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  physical  aspect  presented 
by  the  surface  of ,  I.  is  diversified  in  the  extreme. 
Northern  I.  is,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  one 

Ereat.  plain — the  basin  of  the  Po,  comprising  all 
ombardy  and  a  iconsiderable  portion  of  Piedmont 
and  Venice,  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  partly 
on  the  south  by  diflferent  Alpine  ranges.  Throughout 
Central  I.,  the  great  Apenuine  chain  gives  a  pic- 
turesque irregularity  to  the  physical  configuration 
of  the  country,  which  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
I.  assumes  still  'wilder  forms.-  In  the  high-land 
districts  of  Naples,  in  which  the  Apennine  ridge 
reaches  its  maximum  elevation  (10,000  feet),  the 
scenery  exhibits  a  savage  grandeur.  ^  Along  the 
extensive  coast-plains,  as  well  as  in  the  sub- Apen- 
nine valleys,  the  rural  charms  of  this  portion, of  I. 
are  extreme;  while  the  brilliant  flora,  and  vegetation 
impart  to  it  a  novel  character  of  beauty.  The  chief 
moimtain-system  of  I.  is  the  frontier-ridge  oi  the 
Alps  (c(.Tf.),'and  its  noble  continuation  the  Apen- 
nines (q.  v.). 

Volcanic  Zone.^-1.  likewise  comprises  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  volcanic,  zone,  which  traversejS, /the 
Eeninsuia  from  the  centre  to  the  south  in  a  parallel 
ne  with  that  of!  the  Apennines,  and  of  which  the 
most  reiaarkable  active'  summits  are  Vesuvius, 
adjoining  Naples;  Etna  in  Sicily;  and  Stromboli 
in  the  Lipari  Isles. 


i'taw.— rThe  great, /plains  of  I. ,  ^re  those  of 
Lombardy,  which  atretohes.from  the  .Mincio  to  the 
Ticina ,  and  the  Po ;  of,  Piedmont ;  the  Venetian 
plainsi;  the  .plain  of  the  .Roman  legations  ;  the,plaiii 
of  .the  Campo  Felice,  on,  whi,ph,  .stanj-S  Vesuvius; 
\  the  Apuhau  plain ;  the  long,  narrow ,  Neapolitan 
plain  of  ,  the  I  Basilioata,  100  miles,  in  length,  and 
24  ,niileg  in  breadth,  stretching '  along  the  Gulf  of 
Tarepto. 

iJiwers.— The  great  majority  of  the  rivers  of  I.  are 
only  navigable  for  small, poasting,  bog,ts  or  :barge3.| 
5y  far  the  most.import^iit  is  the  Po  (c|,,v.),  wiich. 
rises  on  the  borders'  of  France,  an,d  flows  into  the 
Adriatic.  It  has  numerous  tributaries.  Among  the 
others  may  .be  mentioned  the  Adige,  Brenta,  Piave, 
Tagliameuto,  Aterno,  Bangro,,  Metauro,  Ofanto, 
Bradano,  also  belonging  to  the  Adriatic  basin ;  the 
Arno,  the  Tiber,  the  Ombrone,  the  Garigliano,  and 
■the  Volturao,  whioh  belong  to, ,  tjhe  i  Mediterranean 
basin.  I  The  iclassiqal  and  historical,  a3Sociaj:l()ns  of 
many  of  the  Italian  streams,  even  when  mere 
rivulets,  invest  them,  "svith  perennial  interest.. 

Canal  )Sj/sieOT.-^The  canal  system  of  I.  is  most 
extensive  in  the  ,nort;h.,.  Nine  principal  canals  in 
Lombardy  administer  to  the  irrigation  of  the  plains 
land  to  the  purposes  of  commercial  commimication,, 
contributing  iij  no  small  degree  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  district..  The  Naviglio  Grande  or  TicineUo  is 
the  finest  hydraulic  construction  in  I. ;  it  communi- 
cates between  the  Tioino  and  Milan,  and  has  a 
course  of  28  miles  n,ayigable  for  vessels  of  large 
'size.  It  ;vvas,, begun  in,  1179.  The  Navicjlio  Mar- 
tesana,  ,38  miles  long,  imites  ,  Concesa  on  the  Adda 
with  Milan ;  the  Naviglio  di  jPaviai  is  18  mQes  in 
length ;  the  bifurcated  Naviglio  cCOstiglia  unites  the 
Po  with  tjie  Adige.  253,  canajs  intersect  Piedmont, 
extending  over  a  length  of.  1932  kilpni^tres..  Venice 
icompri^es,  2Q3'  navigable,  and  40 '  minor  canals. 
Numerous  canals  have  been  constructed  for  the 
drainage  o;E  the  Pontine  Marshes.  This  system  of 
water-cpmmunication  was  early  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of.  efficiency  in  I., .and  is  of  inpalpulable 
service  in  the  agripultural  districts. 
:  fjokes.^-The.  mountain  lakes  of  I.  are  famed  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.  They  are  mostly  in  the 
jaortbern  provinces  of  Lpmbardy  and  Venetia.  The 
principal  are  Maggipre,  Lugaup,  Cpnjo,  Isep,  and 
Garda.  The  Roman  lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolseno,  and 
Bracciano,  that  of  Castiglione  in  Tuscany,  and 
Celano  in  Naples,  ,also  dpserve  mention. 

Springs. — The  mineral  and  thermal  springs  of  I. 
aye  innumerable,  and  ,ppssess  a  ,great  variety  pf 
curative  and  sanitary  prpperties. 
,  Climate. — In  the  northern  provinces,  the  climate 
is  temperate,  salubrious,  and  frequently  severe  in. 
winter ;  in  the  centre,  it  assumes  a  ihore  genial  and 
sunny  character;  while  the  heat  of  the  southern 
extremity 'is  almost  of  a  tropical  intensity.  .  The 
singular  clearness  pf  the  t  atmpsphere  sets  off  the 
landscape .  and  monumental  beauties  of  I.  with 
brilliant  lefiiect.  The  drawbacks  of  I.'s  climate 
are  the  piercing  tramontana  or  mountain  winds ; 
the  deadly  sirocco,  which  blights  all  nature  at 
seasons  along  the  western  ooast ;  and  the  malaria'  or 
noxious  miasmata '  whiPh  issue  from  the  Maremma 
of  Tuscany,  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  generating '  pestilential  fevers  and  aguish 
diseases  in  the  siunmer  season.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  country 
throughput  a  whole  year  was  as  foUows :  Milan, 
55°  4'  ■  of  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  Rome,  59° ;  Palermo, 
62°  6';  and  iti  Sardinia,  60°  5'.  The  highest  tem- 
perature at  Elome  rises  to  95°,  and  in  Sieily  frpm 
97°  to  104°. 

Products. — The  staple  products  of  I.  are  co^n, 
wine,  oil,  raw  silk,  ripe,  oliVes,  and  fruits,  besides 
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hemp,  flax,  cotton,  whicli  are  laigely  grown,  and 
even  the  sugar-cane  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
Two  Sicilies.  Agriculture,  however,  except  in  the 
north,  is  in  a'  very  backward  condition.  Neverthe- 
less, the  annual  yield  of  cereal  crops  is  considerable, 
and  not  only  suffices  for  home  consumption,  but 
likewise  for  foreign  export.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces or  great  plains,  Tuscany,  and  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  furnish  most  of  the  grain  of 
Italy.  The  minor  alimentary  products  are  beans, 
pease,  Indian  corn,  lupines,  and  chesunts,  which  are 
largely  used.  The  wines  of  I.  are  very  numerous, 
but  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  their  manu- 
facture, are  vmfit  for  exportation,  as  they  can 
neither  bear  transport,  nor  do  they  improve  by 
age.  The  wines  of  Naples  are  esteemed  the  best, 
small  quantities  of  the  famous  Lacrima  Christi  and 
the  Vino  d^Asti  being  exported,  while  the  Sicilian 
wines  of  Marsala  form  a  considerable  export  trade. 
The  most  superior  oil  and  oHves  are  furnished  by 
Tuscany,  Lucca,  and  Naples;  the  oU  of  Florence, 
and  that  of  Gallipoli  and  Puglia,  being  unequalled 
for  purity  and  sweetness.  Silk  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  the  northern  provinces,  the  cultivation 
of  the  mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  the  sUk-worm 
forming  in  Lombardy  a  principal  occupation  of 
the  population.  In  Lombardy  alone,  upwards  of 
17,000,000  mulberry-trees  are  required  to  furnish 
food  for  the  worms;  and  the  sUk  exported  from 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  alone  yields 
an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000. 
The  best  manufactured  silk  comes  from  Piedmont, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Koman  provinces.  The  cotton- 
plant  is  grown  extensively  in  Sicily,  and  yields 
annually  about  2,000,000  lbs.,  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  native  looms  of  Tuscany,  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  Rome.  The  fruits  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  are  exquisite  in  flavour,  and  embrace  several 
tropical  species.  Oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  figs, 
dates,  melons,  and  the  pistachio-nut  are  common  to 
all  orchards,  and  are  largely  exported.  A  consider- 
able cheese-trade  exists  in  the  northern  provinces, 
that  of  Lombardy  alone  yielding  a  revenue  of  more 
than  £2,000,000.  I.  also  furnishes  various  valuable 
substances,  such  as  sulphur,  alum,  &c.  All  the 
domestic  animals  of  Western  Europe  are  to  be  found 
in  I.,  besides  buffaloes  and  camels,  which  are  not 
uncommon.  The  fauna  of  I.  includes  most  of  the 
British  species,  besides  the  wolf,  lynx,  boar,  marmot, 
vulture,  ibis,  flamingo,  and  peHcan.  On  the  coast 
of  the  southern  provinces  are  to  be  found  many 
species  of  African  water-fowl.  The  ortolano  and 
heccafico  are  small  birds,  much  esteemed  for  their 
flavour.  The  nocturnal  fireflies  are  a  remarkable 
feature  of  insect  hfe. 

Fislieries. — The  sea  and  fresh-water  fisheries  of 
I.  are  considerable;  the  Mediterranean  furnishing 
immense  quantities  of  tunny,  anchovies,  sardines, 
mullet,  pilchards,  and  mackerel.  The  export  of 
anchovies  and  sardines  is  of  vast  extent.  The 
river-fisheries  yield  salmon,  trout,  sturgeon,  lam- 
preys, tench,  and  barbel,  &c. ;  and  the  lagoons  con- 
tain excellently  flavoured  eels.  See  Oommacohio. 
The  crustaceans  and  sheU-fish  of  the  Italian  seas 
are  of  great  variety  and  deUcate  flavour,  and  are  a 
favourite  article  of  Italian  consumption. 

Exports. — Among  the  exports  of  I.  may  be  noted 
raw  silk,  rice,  fish,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  marble, 
alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  silks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  perfumes,  mosaics  in  stone  and  wood, 
carvings  in  wood,  macaroni  and  similar  culinary 
pastes,  porcelain,  majolica,  preserved  fruits  and 
meats,  musical  instruments,  jewellery,  and  objects 
of  art. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  latest  statistics  of  the 
military  and  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  of  I.  give 
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the  following  numbers :  In  1861,  the  army  comprised 
a  total  of  225,660  men,  of  whom  11,891  were  officers. 
The  army  was  then  constituted  as  follows :  staff, 
210;  grenadiers,  13,848;  infantry,  131,556;  ber- 
sagKeri;  or  sharpshooters,  19,121 ;  cavalry,  15,224 ; 
artillery;  18,000;  engineers,  3778;  carabineers,  18,500; 
commissariat  ofiScials,  2755;  mihtary  train,  2668. 
By  the  late  incorporation  of  the  volunteer  forces 
the  army  has  been  considerably  reinforced.  In  May 
1862,  the  fleet  consisted  of  107  vessels,  sailing  and 
steam,  carrying  1095  guns,  with  a  force  of  10,227 
men  ;  there  are  alSo  5880  marines. 

Mnances. — The  budget  of  the  kingdom  of  I.  for 
1862  gave  the  income  at  nearly  £26,000,000,  and 
the  expenditure  upwards  of  £40,000,000;  deficit, 
about  £14,000,000.  The  public  debt,  1st  January 
1862,  amounted  to  nearly  £126,000,000. 

Sdigi(m.-^Th.e  dominant  form  of  religion  of  I.  is 
the  Koman  Catholic.  The  native  Protestants  dwell 
chiefly  in  the  Waldensian  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
number  only  about  20,000.  There  are  also  between 
40,000  and  50,000  Jews  scattered  throughout  I.,  who 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce.  Political  rather 
than  theological  reasons  have  recently,  however, 
brought  the  papacy  into  great  disrepute  among  the 
progressive  and  national  section  of  the  coimtry. 
Freedom  of  worship,  until  of  late,  was  denied  to 
native  Protestants  by  all  the  states  except  Pied- 
mont; but  since  the  late  pohtical  changes  of  I., 
freedom  of  religious  belief  is  not  only  tolerated,  but 
promoted  and  encouraged  by  the  government.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy  are  estimated  at  about 
500,000,  including  the  monastic  fraternities.  The  ' 
church  revenues  of  I.  have  of  late  suffered  con- 
siderable diminution,  owing  to  the  suppression  of 
several  orders,  and  the  enforced  sale  of  their  lands 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Piedmoutese  government. 

Education. — The  mass  of  the  Italian  people 
are  incredibly  ilhterate;  the  primary  elements  of 
education,  reading  and  writing,  are  by  no  means 
universal  even  among  the  better  classes.  A  great 
educational  impulse,  however,  has  been  imparted  to 
all  the  recently  imited  states,  in  which  new  pubhc 
and  endowed  schools  are  daily  being  inaugurated. 
Normal  schools,  on  the  British  principle,  have  been 
already  founded  for  the  training  of  I.'s  future 
teachers ;  and  the  judgment,  tolerance,  and  discrimi- 
nation displayed  in  the  various  appointments  to 
these  institutions,  give  the  happiest  promise  for  the 
future  education  of  Italy.  The  universities  of  I.  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  of  ancient  date  and 
European  fame.  The  chief  are  those  of  Salerno, 
Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Perugia,  Pisa,  Siena' 
Pavia,  Turin,  Parma,  Florence,  Catania,  Cagliari 
(in  1764),  Genoa  (remodelled  and  extended,  1783), 
Modena  (recently  reopened).  See  Vbiwiia,  Papal 
States,  Monaco,  Making. 

History. — The  ancient  history  of  I.  wiU  be  more 
conveniently  treated  of  under  Home;  see  also 
Etbueia,  Umbkea,  &c.  We  proceed  to  the  dawn 
of  modern  history.  The  Western  Roman  Empire 
fell  before  a  mixed  horde  of  barbarous  mercenaries 
chiefly  composed  of  the  Heruh,  who  proclaimed 
their  leader,  Odoacer,  Icing  of  Italy  (476  A.  D.). 
After  13  years  of  mihtary  despotism,  he  was  slain, 
and  his  followers  vanquished  by  the  Ostrogoths,  led 
by  theu'  great  king  Theodoric.  The  Ostrogoths  (see 
Goths),  in  their  turn,  were  vanquished  (552  A.  D.) ; 
and  1.  was  then  governed  by  an  ecarch,  or  delegate  o£ 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  whose  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  Ravenna.  Narses,  the  first  exarch,  having 
been  disgraced,  in  revenge  inWted  the  Lombards  to 
invade  Italy  (568) ;  and  under  their  rule  the  ancient 
poUtioal  system  of  Northern  Italy  was  superseded 
by  the  introduction  of  feudal  and  Teutonic  institu- 
tions.   The  Lombards,  in  their  turn,  were  conquered 
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by  Pepin  (754)  and  Charlemagne  (774),  the  latter  of 
whom  was  crowned  emperor  of  Italy.  The  Lombards, 
however,  retained  the  great  duqlHes  of  Beneveuto, 
Spoleto,  &o,,  till  the  advent  of  the  Normans.  ,  In  842, 
the  Saracens  invaded  I.,  and  took  possession  of  many 
important  places  on  the  southern  coast,  which  they 
held  till  1016,  when  they  were  driven ,  out  by  the 
Normans,  On  the  fail  of  the  Oarlovingian  dynasty 
(888),  the  crown  of  Italy  fell  to  Berengarius  I.,  chief 
of  the  Friuli,  whose  i  descendant,  Berengarius  II., 
did  homage  to  Otho  I.  of  Germany  a/»  his  lord- 
paramount  (951) ;  and  in  961,  Otho  deposed  his 
vassal,  and  assumed  sovereign  rights  over  ijie  Italian 
kingdom.  From  this  period,  the  chief  towns  of 
Italy  rapidly  emerged  from  their  previous  insig- 
nificance. A  foremost  object  of  Otho  and  his 
successors  was  the  abasement  of  the  papacy ;  and 
for  a  time  these  emperors  successfully  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  chair  of 
St  Peter  the  occupant  most  attached  to  imperial 
rule.  The  accession  of  IConrad  was  the  signal  for 
various  tumultuous  risings  of  the .  Italians  against 
their  German  rulers,  who  had  grown  the  object  of 
general  detestation.  Important  feudal  modifications 
during  this  reign  tended  still  further  to  weaken  the 
great  feudal  lords,  and  to  exalt  the  inferior  vassals 
and  citizens.  Under  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Henry  III.,  we  find  the  spirit  of  association,  alike 
for  offence  or  defence,  waxing  strong  in  Italy.  The 
aggrandisement  of  the  great  Guelphio  House  of 
Este  (q.  v.),  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Investiture  (q,  v.), 
and  the  establishment  of  an  ameliorated  form  of 
municipal  government  (1100),  are  the  three  most 
notable  events  that  occurred  under  the  Pranconian 
dynasty. 

Under  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty,  Italy  enjoyed 
an  interregnum  from  foreign  rule  of  about  60 
years,  which,  however,  was  wasted  in  suicidal  con- 
flicts between  the  two  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
GhibeUines.  The  most  terrible  incident  of  this 
period  was  the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
(q.  v.).  Notwithstanding  the  inveterate  internecine 
feuds  of  Italy,  it  was  a  period  of  great  splendour 
and  prosperity. .  The  free  cities  or  republics  of 
Italy  rivalled  kingdoms  in  the  extent  and  importr 
ance  of  their  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
advancement  of  art  and  science,  the  magnificence 
of  their  public  edifices  and  monuments,  and  the 
prodigious  individual  and  national  wealth  to  which 
they  attained.  Unhappily,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
intolerance  grew  up  during  this  period  of  medieval 
splendour,  and  in  the  arbitrary  attempt  of  these 
states  to  secure  supremacy  over  each  other,  they 
gradually  worked  their  own  destruction. 

Prom  the  Sicilian  .Vespers  (1282)  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (1308),  the  chief  historical  incidents  are 
the  war  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  ending  ia  the 
abasement  and  ultimate  decline  of  the  latter  (1284) ; 
the  quarrels  of  the  Guelphic  factions,  the  BiancH 
and  the  Neri,  in  Tuscany ;  the  papal  efforts  for  their 
reconciliation  (1301) ;  the  residence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon  (1304r— 1377) ;  and  the  rise  into  importance 
of  the  oligarchic  republic  of  Venice  (1311)-  During 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  the  German  emperors 
made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  political 
supremacy  in  I. ;  but  in  1355,  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  gave  up  the  struggle. 

The  tyrannical  rule  of  several  petty  tyrants,  of 
which  the  foremost  were  the  Visconti  or  lords  of 
Milan,  replaced  that  of  the  emperors.  Prom  the 
middle  of  the  14th  c.  to  the  end  of  the  15th,  the 
collective  history  of  I.  ceases,  each  city  being  ruled 
by  some  powerful  local  family — as,  for  example, 
Verona  by  the  Delia  Scala^  Padua  by  the  Carrara, 
Ferrara  by  the  Este  families,  and  Mantua  by  the 
illuatriona  princes  of  Gonzaga ;  Milan  by  the  Delia 


Torre,,  Visconti,  and    Sforza   families.      See    also 
Gbnoa,  Pisa,  Plobbn-ob,  Vbnicb,  Naples,  &c. 

Prom  1495  to  1525,  I.  was  the  theatre  of  the 
sanguinary  struggles  between  Prance,  the  native 
rulers,  and  the  Hapsburgg,  but  the  battle  of  Pavia 
(1525)  thoroughly  established  the,  ascendancy,  of  tho 
German  emperor,  ;who  appointed  over  the  various 
states  rulers  of  his  own  selection.  ,  During  the 
17th  c,  no  events  of  note  mark  the  history  of  I. ; 
the  country  , being  at  peace,  the  various  states 
pursued  commercial  traffic  and  industry,  as  far  as 
their  decreased  limits  permitted.  In  the  following 
century,  some  territorial  changes  were  effected 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession. ,  In 
1793,  I.  partially  entered  the  European  coalition 
formed  against  Prance,  whose  arms,  however,'  proved 
irresistible.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  17th 
October  1797,  the  entire  state  of  Venice  was  trans- 
ferred to  Austria,  while  the  rest  of  the  country, 
under  various  designations,  became  for  the  most 
part  a  dependency  of  Prance.  In  this  anomalous 
condition  it  remained  during  the  rule  of  Napoleon. 
After  the, battle  of  Waterloo,  the  final  reconstitu- 
tion  of  I.  was  decreed,  as  follows  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna :  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  reverted  to 
the  House  of  Savoy,  to  which  were  added  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Genoese  republic;  the  Lombardo.- 
Venetian  kingdom  fell  to  Austria;  the  principalities 
of  Modena,  Eeggio,  and  Mirandola,  to  which  was  soon 
annexed  Massa  and  Carrara,  were  restored  to  the 
family  of  Este ;  Lucca  was  created  a  duchy,  for  the 
rightful  Duke  of  Parma,  whose  heireditary  state  was 
conferred  on  Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of  the  French; 
the  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  restored  to  the  AustrO; 
Lorraine  dynasty;  the  Papal  States  to  the  pope;  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Bourbons;  while  the  petty 
state  of  San  Marino  was  allowed  to  retain  its  repub- 
Hoan  form ;  and  Monaco  remained  an  independent 
principality  under  the  Prince  of  Valentinois. 

By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  I.  was  again  cast  at 
the  feet  of  the  papacy  and  of  Austria,  and  this  at  a 
period  when  progressive  aspirations  were  strongly 
re-awakened  in  the  Italian  people.  The  system 
of  resolute  oppression  adopted  by  the  reinstated 
rulers  speedily  produced  an  irreconcilable  hostility 
between  themselves  and  their  subjects,  and  a  net- 
work of  secret  societies  for  the  organisation  of 
national  resistance  spread  throughout  the  entire 
land.  The  first-fruits  of  their  organisation  were  the 
risings  of  1820  and  1821  in  Piedmont  and  Naples, 
to  demand  constitutional  rights.  Austrian  interven- 
tion quelled  both  these  movements  ;  and  in  1831, 
when  a  similar  rising  occurred  in  Modena  and  the 
Roman  States,  it  was  subdued  with  sanguinary 
ferocity  by  an  Austrian  army.  In  these  movements, 
no  distinct  tendency  towards  national  unity  is  per- 
ceptible; and  only  on  the  accession  of  Charles  Albert 
to  the  throne  of  Piedmont  (1831)  was  this  grand  idea 
of  modem  I.  propounded  by  Joseph  Mazzdni,  m  an 
address  to  the  king,  urging  him  to  assume  the  r61e 
of  hberator  and  leader  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Pied- 
mont, by  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  prepared  for  Piedmont  the  pre-eminence  she 
now  enjoys  throughout  the  country.  The  accession 
of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  seemed  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era  for  I. :  a  general  amnesty  was  followed  by 
wise,  liberal  measures,  which  were  also  adopted  by 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont,  in  emulation  of  Pome.  Naples 
and  the  other  states  resolutely  refused  every  measure 
of  reform,  and  by  a  simultaneous  outbreak  in  Sicily 
and  Milan  in  January,  the  great  revolution  of  1848 
was  inaugurated  in  Italy.  The  revolution  of  Prance 
in  February  imparted  a  strong  impulse  to  that  of 
I.,  and  speedily  Naples,-  Piedmont,  and  Eome  con- 
ceded constitutional  rights  to  the  popular  demands. 
The  Milanese  unanimossly  revolted  against  Austrian 
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rule  on  the  17tli  of  Marcli,  and  after  five  days  of 
heroic  fighting,  the  Austrians  were  expelled  from  the 
city,  and  Eadetsky,  "with  70,000  troops,  compelled 
to  retreat  from  its  walla.  On  the  29th,  Charles 
Albert  entered  Lombardy,  the  avowed  champion  of 
Italian  independence,  and  the  leader  of  the  national 
struggle.  AH  the  sovereigns  of  I.  contributed  their 
best  troops  for  the  war,  and  on  the  Roman  volun- 
teers setting  out  for  Lombardy,  the  pope  himself 
in  public  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction  on  their 
banners. 

But  ere  a  month  had  elapsed,  Pius  IX.  suddenly 
halted  in  his  career  of  liberator  of  Italy,  and  aban- 
doning the  national  cause,  launched  (19th  April) 
a  severe  censure  against  '  this  unjust  and  hurtful 
war,'  which,  chiefly  by  his  own  benediction,  had 
been  consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  more 
ignorant  of  the  people.  The  recall  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  encyclical  letter, 
which  may  be  considered  the  tocsin  of  the  subse- 
quent fierce  reaction  through  all  Italy.  Tor  a  time, 
however,  the  revolution  made  way ;  at  the  close 
of  the  year  Rome  became  agitated ;  the  pope  fled 
to  Graeta;  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  Roman 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mazzini.  On  the  same  day  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany abandoned  his  state.  Piedmont  again  assumed 
the  lead,  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara  (23d 
March)  finished  the  national  Italian  war  of  1848. 
The  treacherous  French  expedition  against  the 
Roman  republic,  and  the  return  of  the  pope  in  1850, 
are  the  concluding  acts  of  this  great  revolution. 

The  reaction  was  complete  and  merciless  in  every 
state  save  Piedmont,  the  king  of  which  kept  faith 
with  his  subjects,  and  observed  the  constitutional 
forms  conceded  in  1848.  Austrian  troops  exercised 
a  crushing  tyranny,  and  from  time  to  time  Europe 
shuddered  at  the  recital  of  the  dark  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  the  dungeons  of  Naples  and  Rome.  In 
the  Congress  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Russian 
war  (1856),  Cavour  (q.  v.)  forcibly  exposed  the  un- 
avoidable dangers  of  a  continuance  of  Austrian  and 
papal  misrule.  He  strongly  urged  the  expediency 
of  a  withdrawal  of  French  and  Austrian  troops  from 
Rome  and  the  legations.  In  the  beginning  of  1859, 
Victor  Emmanuel  proclaimed  from  the  Sardinian 
parliament  his  intention  of  actively  aiding  in  the 
dehverance  of  the  oppressed  ItaHan  population  from 
the  yoke  of  Austria.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
Sardinia  and  France  jointly  prepared  for  war  with 
Austria,  and  in  April  1859  the  war  commenced. 
The  victories  of  Magenta  and  Solf  erino  were  quickly 
followed  by  the  abrupt  and  inconclusive  peace  of 
ViUafranca,  1 1th  July  1859,  by  which  a  confederation 
of  the  Italian  states  with  the  papal  protectorate 
was  proposed  as  the  best  solution  of  I.'s  difiiculties. 
The  whole  of  I.  energetically  rejected  the  scheme ; 
and  early  in  1860,  the  various  states  whose  sove- 
reigns were  in  flight  from  the  Lombard  campaign 
voluntarily  declared  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Piedmont.  On  the  18th  of  March, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Emilian  provinces  were 
incorporated  with  Sardinia ;  and  the  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany  on  the  22d.  On  the  17th  March,  the 
law  by  which  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  Italy  was-  promulgated  amidst  universal 
rejoicings.  On  the  24th  March,  the  provinces  of 
Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded  to  France.  On  the 
6th  of  the  ensuing  May,  Garibaldi,  with  about  a 
thoiisand  volunteers,  set  sail  from  Genoa  for  Sicily, 
where  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  taken  place. 
His  swift  and  comparatively  bloodless  conquest  of 
the  Two  SiciUes  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
incidents  in  modem  history.  Meanwhile,  the  Sar- 
dinian generals  Cialdini  and  Farini  having  advanced 
into  the  papal  provinces,  the  papal  forces  under 
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Lamoricifere  were  routed  at   Castelfidardo,  which 
was   followed  by  the  capture   of  4000   prisoners 
at  Loretto,  and  the  surrender   of    Lamoricifere  at 
Ancona.     Thence  the  Sardinian  forces  marched  into 
the  Abruzzi,  while  Victor  Enamanuel  proceeded  in 
person  to  Naples.      On  November  7th,  at  _  Teano, 
Garibaldi  unconditionally  relinquished  to  his  sove- 
reign the  southern  provinces  liberated  by  his  genius 
and  valour.      Umbria  and  the  march  of    Ancona 
were   next  incorporated  with  the  kingdom   of    I. 
The  kingdom  of  I.  has  been  formally  recognised  by 
all  the  great  European  powers  with  the  exception 
of  Austria;     On  the  death  of  Cavour,  June  1861, 
the  ministry  of  Baron   Ricasoli   was   formed,  but 
after  a  brief  term  of  office  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  Ratazzi,  31st  March  (1862),  whose  avowed  sub- 
serviency to  the  French  empire  created  considerable 
alarm   amongst  the  liberals  of  Italy.      One  of  its 
earliest  acts  was  the  incorporation  of  the  southern 
volunteer  forces  with  the  regular  army.    On  the  9th 
and  10th,  a  great  aggregate  meeting  of  deputies  from 
all  the  liberal  clubs  of  the  kingdom  was  held  under 
Garibaldi's  presidency ;  and  on  the  20th,  having  pre- 
viously been  entertained  at  a  grand  banquet  by  the 
royal  princes,  he  set  out  on  his  almost  triumphal 
tour  throughout  I.  with  the  view  of  organising  rifle- 
clubs  amidst  the  youth  of  all  the  chief  cities.     An 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
Garibaldi  contemplated  an  armed  expedition  iu  aid 
of  Venice,  led  to  stringent  and  unlooked-for  measures 
of  repression.     Ministerial  orders  were  next  trans- 
mitted to  Garibaldi,  prohibiting  any  further  organ- 
isation of  the  rifle  societies.     On  the  20th  of  June, 
Garibaldi  arrived  iu  Turin,  and  on  the  28th  landed 
at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  where  he  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  Prince  Humbert,  the  heir-apparent 
of   the   Itahan   crown.     On  the  4th  of   July,  the 
ministry  was   seriously  disturbed  by  the  warmth 
with  which  Garibaldi  denounced  the  .French  occu- 
pation of  Rome.     On  the  7th,  a  grand  review  at 
Palermo   was   held  in   his    presence.      Volunteers 
speedily  hastened  to   join  hinj,  with   the   avowed 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  despite  the  royal 
proclamation,    which    accused   them    of    rebelUou 
against  their  sovereign.     A  special  message,  accom- 
panied by  the  royal  proclamation,  was  forwarded  by 
the  king  to  Garibaldi,  who,  under  the  impression 
that  he  possessed  the   covert   approbation  of  the 
sovereign,  declined  to   desist  in  his  expedition  to 
Rome,  but  expressed  his  unshaken  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  king.     On  the  22d  August,  Sicily  was 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  liberal  clubs  were 
dissolved,  and  an  armed  force  despatched  to  pursue 
and  disperse  the  volunteers.     Garibaldi  reached  on 
the  18th  Catania,  and  some  days  later  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  followers.     General  CialdiQi 
having  been  appointed  commissioner  extraordinary 
in  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  full  powers  over  the 
civil  and  military  authorities,  proceeded  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  efiect  the  capture  of  Garibaldi. 
The  'affair  of  Aspromonte,'  in   which  Garibaldi's 
small  force  of  volunteers  were   compelled  to  sur- 
render, their  heroic  leader  ordering  them  not  to  fire 
on  the  royal  troops,  put  an  end  to  the  semblance  of 
revolution.    The  wounded  chief  was  conveyed  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano,  at  Spezzia. 
The  amnesty  granted  to  him  and  his  followers  by 
the  Italian  monarch   enabled  him  to  proceed  to 
Pisa,  from  whence  he  has  recently  returned  to  his 
island-home  of  Caprera. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  the 
ministry  of  Ratazzi  had  to  sustain  a  formidable 
attack  from  the  liberal  members,  who  demanded 
the  impeachment  of  the  premier  and  his  colleagues. 
Ratazzi,  finding  himself  unsupported  by  any  section 
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of  the  house,  after  an  unavailiag  defence,  reaigi;e?l 
his  portfolio  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  was  sno- 
oeeded  in  office  by  Signor  Farini  (q.  v.).  Authors  con- 
sulted :  Sismondi,  JRepublics  of  Italy ;  Macchiavelli, 
latqrie  FiqrenUne ; ,  Guicoiardiui,  Storia  d! Italia ; 
Deuina,  Rivolwififmii  d' Italia;  Botta,  Stpria  d^ Italia; 
Balbo ;  &c.  < 

Italian  Language  and  LUerature. — The  Italian 
language  is  descended  from  the  Latin,  and  there 
have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  transition  tooji  place.  ,  In.the  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  scientijio  students  ,of  language,  there 
is  nothing  special  in  the  case ;  the  changes  are 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  tendency  to, 
phonetic  decay  or  corruption  which  is  always  at 
work  in  a  living  tongue,  and  which  is  especially 
active  in  a  chaotic  and, i  transition  Estate  of,  society, 
like  that  of  I.  at  the, downfall  of  the,  Eoman  empire. 
The  already  corrupt  dialects  of  the  uneducated 
N  become  predominant,  and  being  released  from  the 
fixing  influence  of  a,  written  literature,  depart  more 
and  more  fron\  the ,  grammatical  standard ;  and  in 
the  case  of  I.,  the  barbarian  intruders  would,  to  a 
still  greater  degree,  mutilate  the  Latin,  and  intro- 
duce multitudes  of  words  from  the  northern  tongues. 
For  some  centuries,  this  corrupting  process  went 
on,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Latin  gradually 
divested  itself  of  its  original  classical  peculiarities,, 
and .  degenerated  into  the  impure  or  vulgar  form 
linowu  as  the  Momana  iiistica,  or  Ungua  Somanza, 
which  became  the  prevaihng  language  of  the  various 
races  of  SouthrWestern  Europe,  and  received  from 
each ,  some  of '  the>  most  salient  characteristics  of 
their  own  native  dialects. 

This  '  rustic  Latin '  may  be  termed  the  direct  off- 
spring of  Latin,  and  the  parent  of  Italian :  in  the 
Compositions  of' the' Prdvenyal  poets,  we  find  one 
form  of  it  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  polished,  or 
illusire,  written'  language  asiearly,  as  the  10th  c, 
while  the  form  which  prevailed  in  Italy. continued 
as  late  as  the  12th  c..,  an  uncouth  and  vulgar  dialect, 
contemptuously  excluded  from  all  learned  composi- 
tion. In  the  Sicilian  court  of  the.  Hohenstaulfen 
emperor,  Frederick  IL,  the  Italian  dialect  was  first 
rescued  from  this  state  of  degradation  ;  adopted  by 
this  monarch  as  the  choice  language  of  his  court,  it 
became  the  medium  of  his  own  andnis  son's  literary 
and  poetic  creations,;  while  his  learned  fiiend  and 
secretary,  Pier  deUe  Vigne,  may  be  termed'  the 
earliest  Italian  poet;  his  odes  and  canzones,  com- 
posed a  hundred  years  before  Dante,  are  written 
in  wonderfully  pure  Italian.  The  university  of 
Naples,  and  several  of  the  Sicilian  schools,  were 
founded  by  Frederick,  whose  cultivated  and  enlight-, 
ened  court  became  the  centre  of  the  letters  and 
learning  of  Italy,  and  the  abode  of  the  best  intellects 
of  the' time.  Here,  Italian  reached  a  considerable 
degree  of  refinement  and  correctness,  and  received 
the  name  of  the  Aulic  (court)  or  of  the  Sicihau 


Poets  have  in  aU  ages  been  the  elevators  and 
guardians  ^of  language  ;  and  we  find  Italian  in  the 
12th  and  13th  oenturiSs  honourably. employed:  by 
the  poets  of  the  age,  especially  by  those  of  Tuscany, 
whose  own  oral  dialect  soon  took  precedence  over 
all  the  others  in  polished  expression  and  gram- 
matical accuracy.  The  chief  Italian  poets  of  this 
age  are  Guide  Guincelli,  Guido  Ghisilieri,  Fabrizio 
and  Onesto  of  Bologna,  Guido  Lapo  of  Mantua ;  and 
the  Tuscan  poets  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  Bonagiunta  da 
Lucca,  and  Bruuetto  Latini  Fiorentino,  the  mustrious 
preceptor  of  Dante.  Fra,Guittoue,  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  CavaJieri  Gaudenti,  has  left  several 
compositions  of  merit,  including  sonnets  and  odes, 
but  his  most  interesting  literary  legacy 'consists 
of  forty  letters  in  prose,  which  are' regarded  as  a 
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'Valuable:  specimen  of  early  Italian,  being  phe  most 
ancient  epistolary  composition  in  the  language. 
The  writings  of  these'  early  poets,  possess  more 
linguistic  than  poetic  interest,  and  are  .to  be  found 
in  various  ooUeotions,  chiefly  in  the  Sime  Antipjie 
(1518),  the  Poeti  Anticki  by  Alacoi  (1661),  and,  the 
modern  work  of  Rannuoci,  Manuele  ddla  Letteratura 
dd  ffijimo  Sefoio  (Florence,  '1837,,j3  vflls.).  Brunette 
Latini  (1260),  the  preceptor  of  Daute,  was  reputed 
'a  man  of  great  sense  and, science.'.  His  work,  II 
iT.eeoro,  is  a  marvel  of  heterogeneous  knowledge,  ,/f 
Tesoretto  is  a  curions  comppndifim  of,  moral  precepts^ 
and,  II  Pataffio  a  still  more  curious  production,  the 
obscene  levity  of  which  earned  for  him  a  place  in 
the  Inferno  of  his  pupiL,  Qiiido  Cavalcanti,  the 
cherished  friend  of  Dante,  was  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  poet.  , ,  Italian  also,  began  to  be  now  adopted 
as  the  vehicle  of  learned  and  scientific  prose.  The 
historical  chronicles  of  ;Matteo,Spinola,  aHeapohtan, 
are  the  oldest  specimen  of  Italian  prose  hterature 
(1247—1268);  but, .the, Florentine  Malespmi  (died 
about,  1280)  is  the  firgt, , historical ,  writer  whose 
style  is  elevated  and  polished.  In  short,  conteni- 
porary  with  ,the  appearance  of  Dante  (q.  v.),  the 
Italian  dialect  was  rapidly  superseding  Latin  in 
grave  prose  composition,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and 
soon  became  the  recognised  oral  and  written  polite 
language  of  the  entire  country,  while  various  local 
diafects  were  preserved  in  use  amongsj;  the  Illi- 
terate classes  of  the  people.  It  has  been  finely 
observed  that  Dante, found  the  Italian  language  in 
its  cradle,,  and  exalted  it'  to  a  throne;  the  Dimna 
G'ommedia  imprinted, on  the,  ItaHan, tongue  a  grave 
and  majestic  character,  which,  at  once  qualified  it 
to  rank  with  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  impetus  imparted  by  Dante  to  the ,  language 
and  intellectual  Tife,  of  his  country,  has  contmued 
totheipresentday.    ,.      ,      , 

The  minor  poets,  Francesco ,  Stabile,  or  Cecoo 
d'Ascoh,  burned 'by -the  churph  (1327),  and  author 
of  L'Acerba,  a  critical  attack  upon  Dante,  and 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  learning,  acuteness,  and 
superstition  ;  Francesco  da  Barberino  (1264^1348) ; 
and  Cino  da  Pistoja,  the  learned :  jurist  and  poet, 
whose  work  on  jurisprudence,  II  Comeiito  sul  Codice, 
and  pleasing  amatory  verses,  won  for  bim  the 
commendations  both  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  (1270 
— 1336),  claim  mention  before  the  great  name  of 
Francesco  Petraroa  (q.  v.)  (1304 — 1374),  the  creator 
of  Italian  lyrical  poetry,  and  the  enricher  and 
perfecter  of  its  language.  The  lustre  of  Petrarch's 
fame,  however,  is  not  derived  from  his  sonnets 
alone.  Apart:  from  their  exquisite  beauty  and 
pathos,  their  classical '  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
diction  render, them  an. abiding  standard  of  Italian 
poetry.;;  Italian,  which,  in  its  poetical  capacities,  we 
;have  seen  created -.by  Dante,  polished  and  refined 
by  Petrarch,  was  iirst  moidded  into  a  perfect 
form  of  prose  by  the  prince  of;  novelists,  Boccaccio 
(q.  v.).  The  Decamerone .  ia.  a  series  of  tales,  and 
Boccaccio's  best  known  work.  Boccaccio's  style 
is  deeply  tinged  by  his  culture  of, 'classical  litera- 
ture; and  in  his  straining  after  the  pompous 
majesty  of  Latin  construction,  he  frequently  exceeds 
the  structural  capabilities  of  his  own  language, 
which  is  naturally  direct  and  simple  in  the  order 
of  its  composition.  Franco  Sacchetti  (1335 — 1400) 
of  Florence,  and  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  (1348),  also 
composed  tales  distinguished  by  the  excellence ,  of 
the  language;  while  Sino  Gompagni  and  Giovanni 
ViUani  em^iohed  the  historical  literature  of  I.  with 
excellent  chronicles,  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
and  with  great  beauty  of  style. 

The  14th  c.  was  lavishly  productive  of  great 
oridnal  literary  creations,  the  writers  of  that  age,  or 
/  TrecenMsUi  according  to  their  Tuscan  appellation, 
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being  as  distingtiished  for  the  sublime  originality 
of  their  genius  as  those  of  the  15th  c  were 
famed  for  their  abstruse  erudition  and  philosophy. 
Italian  was  the  chosen  language  of  the  Trecentisti, 
and  in  their  writings  attained  a  high  degree  of 
refinement  and  purity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
scholastic  writers  of  the  15th  c.  almost  entirely 
excluded  Italian  from  their  works,  substituting  for 
the  language  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  a  faulty  form 
of  Greek  or  Latin.  To  this  circumstance  may 
probably  be  attributed  the  languid  development  of 
literature  during  a  period  in  which  the  most  mag- 
nificent protection  was  afiforded  both  by  the  pon- 
tifical and  sovereign  courts  of  Italy  to  the  literature 
and  art  of  the  century,  and  when  the  discovery  of 
printing  imparted  an  impidse  to  the  inteDectual 
vitahty  of  Christendom.  Foremost  among  the 
encouragera  of  literature  and  art  were  the  Medici 
at  Florence ;  the  VisConti,  and,  later,  the  Sforzas,  at 
Milan  ;  the  houses  of  Gonzaga  and  Este  at  Mantua 
and  Ferrara ;  the  house  of  Aragon  at  Naples ;  and 
the  Pontiff  at  Rome.  Marsilio  Ficino,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  are  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  who  discarded  their 
mother  tongue  and  adopted  Latin ;  while  a  host 
of  grammarians,  historians,  philologists,  and  theo- 
logians openly  pronounced  the  illuatrio'us  Italian 
language  a  vulgar  dialect,  unfit  for  philosophical 
or  learned  composition.  But  this  debasement  of 
literary  taste  was  happily  of  brief  duration,  and 
to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  entitled  the  '  Father  of 
Letters,'  is  owing  the  literary  revival  of  the  Italian 
tongue.  Under  this  princely  patron  of  letters, 
arts,  and  sciences,  public  libraries  were  founded 
or  replenished,  learned  societies  inaugurated,  rich 
antiquarian  treasures  collected,  universities  opened, 
and  a  true  standard  of  literary  truth  and  beauty 
once  more  set  up.  His  friend  and  protfigg,  Angelo 
Poliziano,  wrote  elegantly  both  in  Italian  and  Latin, 
and  composed  the  first  regular  dramatic  work  in 
the  former  language,  under  the  title  of  L'Orfeo. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c.  and  the  opening 
of  the  16th,  a  taste  for  the  romantic  and  heroic  in 
poetry  began  to  shew  itself.  This  taste  was  cultivated 
by  Durante  da  Gualdo,  by  Luigi  Pulci  (q.  v.)  in  his 
Morgante  Mar/rjiore,  and  l)y  the  still  more  famous 
Matteo  Boiardo  (q.v.),  whose  Orlando  Innamorato 
evidently  suggested  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  of 
this  kind,  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  '  But  by 
far  the  most  important  historical  works  of  the  time 
were  written  in  Latin — for  example,  those  of  Silvio 
Piccolomini,  Marc  Antonio  SabeUicus  (died  1506), 
Bernardo  Giustinianus  (died  1489),  and  Georgius 
Stella  (died  1480).  During  the  century  of  scholastic 
erudition,  the  spring  of  Italian  eloquence  flowed 
with  sluggish  course  until  the  impassioned  and 
unstudied  oratory  of  Jerome  Savonarola  (burned 
1498)  revived  the  traditions  of  ancient  Eome,  and 
reminded  his  hearers  that  Cicero  too  was  an 
Italian. 

The  15th  c,  though  not  marked  by  much  creative 
genius  in  literature,  unquestionably  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  the  Italian  mind.  The  revival 
of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  maritime 
channel  to  the  wealth  and  traflBo  of  the  Indies, 
co-operated,  one  may  say,  in  producing  that  won- 
derful development  of  art  and  enterprise  which  the 
succeeding  age  exhibited ;  whUe  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  science  was  promoted  and  systematised 
by  the  founding  of  numerous  universities  and  lite- 
rary institutions,  the  aim  of  these  latter  being  the 
diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  sound  practical 
science.  Many  of  the  magnificent  typographical 
treasures  with  which  the  great  public  libraries  of 
Italy  abound,  belong  to  this  golden  age,  and  are 


due  to  the  artistic  taste  of  Aldo  Manuzio.     See 
Aldinb  Editions. 

The  16th  c.  is  confessedly  the  Augustan  age  of 
Itahan  letters,  art,  and  science.  In  a.  galaxy  of 
splendid  names,  the  brightest  are  those  of  Ariosto 
(q.  v.),  Tasso  (q.  v.),  MacchiaveUi  (q.  v.),  Guicciardini 
(q.  v.),  Raphael  (q.  v.),  Michael  Angelo  (q.  v.), 
Palladio,  and  Vignola.  Pope  Leo  X.  and  his 
successors  vied  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  in 
their  munificent  patronage  of  those  men  of  genius, 
who,  under  the  title  of  Cinquecentisti,  are  considered 
models  of  pure  and  noble  Italian  composition.  The 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  held  to  be  the  first 
genuine  epic  of  chivalry  and  romance,  celebrates  the 
deeds  of  the  legendary  ancestors  of  the  house  of 
Este.  It  exercised  immense  influence,  even  amongst 
the  most  illiterate  classes,  by  whom  its  choicest 
beauties  were  committed  to  memory,  in  order  to 
be  sung  as  the  solace  of  labour  in  the  field  or  city. 
The  next  great  work  of  the  centtiry  was  La  Geru- 
salemme  Liherata,  hy  Torqua^to  Tasso  (q.v.),  whose 
father  was  also  an  excellent  poet  and  scholar.  Tasso's 
prose  writings  and  epistles  are  noble  in  style,  and 

frave  and  philosophical  in  matter  (1544 — 1596). 
'heir  best  imitators  are  L'Alamanni,  /I  Oiron 
Cortese  and  L^Avarchide;  Rucellai ;  and  Erasmo 
da  Valvasone,  in  his  La  Caccia  and  L'Anyeleida 
(or  The  Wars  of  the  Angels),  from  which  Milton 
probably  borrowed  some  valuable  hints  (1593). 
Giangiorgio  Trissino  wrote  the  first  notable  Italian 
drama,  Sofomsba.  Besides  this,  the  Tullia  of 
Ludovico  MarteUi,  the  Ganace  of  Sperone  Speroni 
(1500 — 1588),  the  Torrismondo  of  Tasso,  and  the 
Edipo  of  Andrea  dell'  Anguillara,  deserve  mention 
— the  last  is  considered  the  best  Italian  tragedy 
of  the  time.  The  comedies  of  Bentivogho,  Salviati, 
Cecchi,  Firenzuola,  and  others,  are  stamped  with 
that  prevailing  spirit  of  licentiousness  which  dis- 
figures many  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  age. 
The  popular  dramatic  pieces,  or  Commedie  deW  Arte, 
enjoyed  as  high  rejmte  among  the  lower  classes  as 
the  higher  drama  did  in  courtly  and  jiatrician 
circles.  Some  of  the  chief  com])Osers  of  these  panto- 
mimic comedies  are  Flaminio  Scala,  Angelo  Beolco, 
Andrea  Colmo.  The  writers  of  pastoral  dramas 
inundate  this  epoch,  but  none  can  com]iete  with 
Guarini  (q.  v.)  in  his  sweet  idyllic  work,  //  Pastor 
Fido.  Poetry  was  first  combined,  during  this 
century,  with  music — one  of  the  earUest  operatic 
compositions  being  the  Dafne  of  Rinuccini  (died 
1621).  The  sormets  of  Michael  Angelo  excel  in  a 
certain  dignity  and  originality  of  thought.  Vittoria  ' 
Colonna,  celebrated  in  the  verse  of  Ariosto,  was  the 
most  illustrious  poetess  of  her  time;  which  pro- 
duced numerous  other  female  writers,  whose  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  by  Domenichi. 

Foremost  among  the  prose- writers  stands  Macchi- 
aveUi ;  his  Arte  della  Ouerra  (Art  of  War),  Istorie 
Fiormtine  (History  of  Florence),  and  political 
treatise,  II  Principe  (The  Prince),  all  excel  in  their 
various  styles.  Giovanni  Botero,  Giannotti,  and 
Paruta,  are  also  political  writers  of  high  merit. 
Greater  than  either  is  Francesco  Guicciardini,  whose 
History  of  Italy  has  only  one  blemish,  viz.,  want 
of  brevity.  The  works  of  Bembo  (q.  v.),  historian 
and  poet,  exhibit  the  Italian  language  subjected 
to  a  regular  grammatical  system.  Literature  was 
historically  treated  by,Barbieri  and  Doni ;  art,  by 
Vasari,  Campi,  and  Lomazzi;  and  architecture,  by 
Vignola  and  Palladio. 

The  progress  of  the  age  is  equally  perceptible  in 
philosophy,  which,  bursting  the  fetters  of  scholastic 
formaUsm,  displays  the  utmost  freedom  of  specu- 
lation in  the  <vorks  of  Cardan  (q.  v.),  Bruno 
(q.  v.),  and  Vaniui.  Many  celebrated  institutions 
or  academies  for  the  discussion  and  diffusion  of 
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knowledge  date  from  the  16th  c,  one  of  the  moat 
noted  being  the  academy  Delia  Crusca,  founded 
at  Florence  for  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of 
the  Italian  lan^age. 

The  17th  c,  if  less  proliflo  in  great  literary  names 
than  its  predecessor,  is  nevertheless  the  golden 
age  of  Italian  science ;  it  produced  a  host  of  illus- 
trious discoverers  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
physic.  Such  was  the  fame  of  Italian  science  at  this 
period,  that  the  universities  of  Florence,'Naples,  Pisa, 
and  Venice  were  thronged  with  foreign  students. 
Learned  societies  for  the  cultivation  and  practical 
demonstration  of  the  physical  sciences  were  opened 
throughout  Italy  (see  Academy).  Libraries  were 
coUeoted  and  enriched,  to  afford  every  facility  to 
learned  research.  The  most  celebrated  savants  are 
the  world-famous  Galileo  (q.  v.),  TorriceHi  (q.  v.), 
BorelU,  the  astronomer  Cassini  (q.  v.),  and  Viviaui, 
the  pupil  and  biographer  of  GaUleo  ;  Malpighi  and 
Bellini,  anatomists  and  physicians.  Contemporary 
with  these,  we  find  Gian  Vincenzo  Gravina,  whose 
lectures  on  civil  law  attracted  audiences  from  all 
Europe.  In  historical  composition,  the  best  known 
works  are  Sarpi's  famous  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;  its  equally  famous  refutation  by  Pallaviciuo; 
The  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
Bentivoglio ;  and  of  The  OivU  Wars  of  France,  by 
Davila  (q.  v.).  A  few  of  the  great  names  of  litera- 
ture are — Bianchi,  an  acute  thinker  on  political 
and  social  science ;  Monte-Cucculi,  author  of  the 
Aphorisms  of  tlie  Art  of  War,  written  with  Spartan 
brevity  of  style  ;  Bartoli,  the  Jesuit  histprian  ;  and 
Segneri,  the  Jesuit  orator. 

The  poets  of  the  17th  c,  at.least  Marini  (q.  v.)  and 
his  school,  display  a  degenerate  taste.  Fondness  for 
trivial  conceits,  false  glitter,  and  artificiality,  are  their 
characteristics  J  but  several  of  his  contemporaries 
— Chiabrera,  Guidi,  Tassoni,  author  of  the  admir- 
able mock-heroic  poem.  La  Secchia  Rapita  (The 
Stolen  Pail),  Filicaja  (q.  v.),  and  others,  have  written 
with  a  grave  energy  of  style  and  a  warmth  of  senti- 
ment elevating  to  any  age.  The  theatrical  and 
operatic  representations  at  the  various  sovereign 
courts  were  of  exceeding  splendour,  as  if  in  conj- 
pensation  for  the  paucity  of  dramatic  compositions. 

In.  the  18th  c,  a  vigorous  revival  of  poetry  and 
letters  took  place.  Giannone,  in  history  ;  Capasso, 
in  literature ;  Cirillo,  in  physic ;  Mazzochi,  in 
archaeology  ;  II  Genovesi,  in  political  economy ;  the 
brothers  Galiani,  in  their  respective  sciences  of 
architecture,  political  economy,  and  philology; 
Filangieri  (q.  v.)  and  Beccaria  (q.  v.)  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  jurisprudence ;  Mario  Pagano,  in  the 
science  of  civil  law  ;  Poll  (1746—1825),  Volta  (1745 
—1826),  Galvaui  (1737—1798),  Scarpa  (1748—1832), 
and  SpaUanzani  (1729 — 1799),  in  physical  science; 
Maffei  and  Calsabigi,  in  poetry,  are  some  of  the 
names  by  which  this  period  was  ennobled.  The 
18th  0.  can  also  boast  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Italian  dramatic  literature,  Metastasio  (q.  v.)  (1698 
— 1782),  who  is  considered  the  master  of  the 
pastoral  drama  :  flowing,  sweet,  and  silvery,  the 
language  of  his  gentle  muse  presents  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  brevity,  sternness,  and  classical  plain- 
ness of  Italy's  greatest  tragedian,  Vittorio  Alfieri 
(q.  V.)  (1749—1803),  by  whom  a  thorough  revolution 
was  effected  in  the  drama  of  his  country.  A  no  less 
marked  reformer  of  comedy  is  his  contemporary, 
Carlo  Goldoni  (q.  v.)  (1707—1793). 

During  the  present  (19th)  century,  the  genius  of 
Italy  has  revived  anew  in  science  and  literature. 
By  the  best  writers  of  the  day,  a  sound  Italian 
style,  untainted  either  by  Gallicisms  or  by  the  false 
glitter  of  the  SekxMisti  school,  has  been  adopted. 
One  of  the  best  modem  poets  of  the  classical  school, 
Vincenzo  Monti,  has  materially  assisted  this  literary 


reform:  the  resolute  combatant  of  the  school  of 
Marini,  his  fine  works  are  rigidly  moulded  on  the 
pure  Trecentisti  style ;  and  in  his  great  poem,  Baavil- 
liana,  the  language  is  impregnated  with  a  Dantesqije 
grandeur,  which  nas  caused  it  to  be  said  that  the 
spirit  of  Daute  has  inspired  the  works  of  Monti. 
His  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  tKe  Odyssey 
by  Pindemonte,  are  the  best  classical  translations  in 
Italian.  In  the  wayward  and  fervid  genius  of  Ugo 
Foscolo  (q.  V.) ,  we  find  the  reflection  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  political  chaos  of  his  times ;  his  lyrical 
work,  /  Sepolcri,  is  written  with  extreme  polish  and 
faultless  taste,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  lyrics 
of  Leopardi,  Botta,  Ricci,  Bagnoli,  Arioi  Sestini, 
Pananti,  and  Lorenzi,  deserve  mention  among  the 
modern  poets.  Grossi  is  a  spirited  poet,  who  has 
written  chiefly  in  the  Milanese  dialect.  In  the 
poignant  and  imbittered  verses  of  Berchet,  we 
recognise  the  double  inspiration  of  his  country's  and 
his  own  political  sufferings  ;  and  the  gentler  poet, 
Silvio  Pellico,  was  already  famous  for  his  poetic 
tragedy,  Francesea  da  Bimini,  previous  to  his 
incarceration  in  an  Austrian  dungeon. 

Rossetti,  the  exile  and  poet,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished commentator  on  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  ; 
Giov.  Battista  Niccolini,  whose  drama,  Arnoldo 
da  Brescia,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  modem 
Italian  genius ;  Leopardi,  poet,  philologist,  and  phil- 
osopher ;  Giusti  (q.  v.),  the  first  Italian  satirical  lyrist 
of  the  19th  c. ;  Mameli,  the  patriot  poet,  who  fell  in 
1848  at  Rome ;  Prati,  Aleardi,  DaU'  Ongard,  Carcano, 
and  Montanelli,  are  some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous worshippers  of  the  Italian  muse  in'  the  19th 
century.  Among  the  most  successful  novelists  are 
Manzoni,  whose  Promessi  Sposi  has  created  a  new 
school  of  fiction ;  Rosini  {Monaca  di  Monax,  Luisa 
Strozei,  II  Conte  Ugolino),  Cantil  {Margherita  di 
Piisterla),  Grossi  {Marco  Visconti),  and  D'Azeglio, 
whose  patriotic  novels  have  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  the  youth  of  the  country.  Ettore  Fieramosca 
and  Nicolo  dei  Lapi  are  models  of  classical  romances. 
Guerrazzi  has  written  novels  full  of  the  noblest 
poetry.  Bersezio  and  Ruffiui  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  And  among  authoresses,  we  may  mention 
Teresa  Bandinella,  Cecilia  de  Luna  Folliero,  Guistiua 
Michiel,  Isabella  Albrizzi  (whose  biography  of 
Canova  is  a  graceful  and  accurate  delineation),  and 
Signora  Ferrucci,  whose  educational  works  possess 
high  merit.  The  modern  historians  of  Italy  are 
very  numerous.  Balbo's  Summary ,  of  Italian 
History,  Botta's  History  of  Italy,  Coletta's  Naples', 
Amari's  Sicilian  Vespers,  Cantil's  colossal  work  on 
Universal  History,  Zeni's  Compendium  of  Italy's 
History,  and  Scopoh's  History  of  Italian  Legisla- 
tion, are  among  ttie  best  works;  while  interesting 
historical  monogriphs  of  various  periods  or  states 
have  been  pubhshed  by  Canetti,  Canale,  Brofferio, 
AneUi,  Cattaneo,  the  graphic  recorder  of  the  rising 
at  Milan  ia  1848,  and  the  learned  compiler  of  the 
Archivio  Triennale,'  or  series  of  documents  bearing 
on  Italian  modem  history  from  1848  to  1850. 
Pohtical  economy  and  philosophy  have  found  in 
Mazzini,  Gioja,  and  Romagnosi  able  exponents. 
The  political  writings  of  Joseph  Mazzini  (q.  v.), 
apart  from  their  political  tendencies,  have  exercised 
immense  influence  on  the  youth  of  Italy  by  their 
high  moral  tone  and  beauty  of  language.  The  various 
schools  of  philosophy  have  found  adherents  and 
expounders  in  BoreUi,  Galuppi;(1770 — 1846),  Mami- 
ani,  Rosmini,  Gioberti,  and  Touunaaeo,  mostly  aU 
exponents  of  ecclesiastical  philosophy ;  while  Testa, 
Franchi,  Mastriani,  and  Cattapeo  are  the  exponents 
of  speculative  and  independent  philosophy.  Anti- 
quarian and  archseological  science  has  been  ably 
illustrated  by  Inghirami,  Fannucci,  Manno,  Litta, 
Viaoonti,  and  Sestini.     Bossi,  Fumigalli,  Ferrario, 
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and  Kosini  have  written  the  best  dissertations  on 
art.  Biography,  which  as  yet  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  by  ItaJian  writers,  has  found  in  Professor 
ViUari  a  successful  cultivator ;  his  Life  of  Savona- 
roh,  is  written  with  liberality,  grace,  and  eloquence. 
The  most  complete  histories  of  Italian  litera- 
ture are  Crescimbeni,  Storia  della  Volgar  Poesia,  6 
vols.  (Kome,  1698 ;  Venice,  1731) ;  Quadrio,  Storia 
e  Regione  d'ogni  Poesia,  7  vols.  (Bologna,  1739); 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa  Letteratura  ftaliana,  14 
vols.  (Modena,  1772—1783;  16  vols.  1787—1794; 
12  vols.  Rome,  1785  ;  16  vols.  Milan,  1822—1826) ; 
Corniani,  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  9  vols. 
(Brescia,  1818—1819) ;  Maffei,  Storia  della  Lettera- 
tura Italiana,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.  (MUan,  1834) ;  Cimor- 
elli  (Milan,  1845) ;  Giudioi  (Florence,  1847)  ; 
Levati  (1831). 

ITA'SOA,  Lake.    See  Mississippi. 

ITCH  (known  also  as  SCABIES  and  PSOEA) 
is  a  contagious  vesicular  disease  of  the  skin.  All 
parts  of  th^  body,  unless  perhaps  the  head,  are 
liable  to  be  affected,  but  the  most  common  seats 
of  the  disease  are  the  wrists  and  hands,  and 
especially  between  the  fingers.  The  first  sign  of 
this  affection  is  an  itching  sensation,  which,  upon 
minute  examination,  is  found  to  proceed  from  a 
minute  conical  vesicle,  while  the  adjacent  portions 
of  epidermis  present  a  more  scaly  appearance  than 
is  natural.  This  condition  of  the  skin  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  minute  acarus,  the  Itch-mite 
(q.  v.),  which  burrows  within  the  epidermis,  and 
excites  the  cutaneous  irritation.  The  affected  parts 
itch  with  increased  intensity  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed,  or  after  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks 
or  exciting  condiments;  and  as  he  cannot  refrain 
from  scratching  himself,  the  vesicles  get  more  or  less 
broken,  and  become  interspersed  with  numerous 
little  bloody  points. 

The  itch  being  popularly  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
disreputable  affection,  and  being  highly  contagious, 
it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  distinguished 
from  other  cutaneous  disorders.  Eczema,  prurigo, 
and  lichen,  are  the  affections  most  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  it ;  but  eczema,  though  a  vesicular 
disease,  presents  rounded  and  not  conical  vesicles, 
and  at  most  only  a  pricking  sensation,  and  nothing 
like  the  irritation  of  itch ;  while  prurigo  and  lichen 
are  papidar  disorders,  and  are  not  accompanied 
by  the  presence  of  vesicles ;  moreover,  none  of  these 
diseases  are  contagious. 

The  itch  is  always  communicated  by  contact,- 
either  immediately,  as  by  the  act  of  shaking  hands, 
or  through  the  medium  of  articles  of  clothing  or 
bedding  which  have  been  used  by  a  person  suffering 
from  the  disorder.  In  some  cases,  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  itch-insect,  is  conveyed  to 
the  sound  person  in  its  perfect  form ;  while  in  other 
cases,  the  ova  or  embryos  suspended  in  the  fluid  of 
the  vesicles  may  be  the  mode  of  transmission. 

The  disease,  if  not  cured,  will  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  period,  probably  for  life ;  but  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  never  gives  rise  to  serious 
injury  to  the  health.  Numerous  external  remedies 
have  at  different  times  been  employed  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease,  but  the  great  remedy  is  sulphur, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  specific.  In  the  case 
of  an  adidt,  Mr  Erasmus  Wilson,  our  highest 
English  authority  on  skin-diseases,  recommends  that 
'  four  ounces  of  sulphur  ointment  should  be  well 
rubbed  into  the  entire  skin  before  the  fire,  and 
particularly  into  the  affected  portions,  morning  and 
evening,  for  two  days.  It  is  desirable  also  that  the 
patient  should  wear  a  flannel  shirt,  and  retain  the 
same  during  the  whole  of  the  treatment.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  the  patient  should  take  a 
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warm  bath,  and  wash  the  skin  thoroughly  with 
plenty  of  soap,  when  the  cure  wiU  generally  be 
found  to  be  effected.' 

When  patients  strongly  object  to  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  an 
ointment  made  by  digesting  over  a  vapour-bath,  for 
24  hours,  three  parts  of  stavesaore  in  powder,  with 
five  parts  of  lard,  and  then  straining,  may  be  used. 
According  to  M.  Bourguignon  (who  has  made 
numerous  experiments  on  the  deleterious  action  of 
medicines  on  the  living  itch-mite),  this  ointment 
will  cure  the  disease  in  four  days. 

ITCH-MITB  (Acarus  scabiei  or  Sarcoptes  scahiei) 
is  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  have  been 
referred  to  by  Aristotle  in  the  5th  book  of  his 
JSistoria  Animalium,  cap.  31.  But  although  the 
itch  was  undoubtedly  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that  a 
mite  was  recognised  as  the  cause  of  the  disease 
earlier  than  by  Avenzoar,  an  Arabian  physician 
of  the  12th  century.  Throughout  the  Whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  till  the  present  century,  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  disease  and  the 
mite  was  universally  recognised,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  writings  of  Scaliger  (1557)  and  others ;  and 
a  paper  read  by  Adams  before  the  Royal  Society 
in  1805,  contains  two  very  good  figures  of  the  mite. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  this  century,  many 
practitioners,  not  succeeding  in  finding  the  animal, 
expressed  doubts  concerning  its  existence,  and  in 
1812  there  occurred  a  remarkable  incident  in  the, 
history  of  this  mite.  M.  Gales,  the  chief  apothecary 
to  the  Hospital  of  St  Louis,  tempted  by  a  prize 
offered  by  one  of  the  unbelievers,  published  in  that 
year  a  treatise  on  the  itch,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  had  seen  more  than  300  of  the  mites,  and  in 
which  he  gave  a  drawing  of  the  animal,  which, 
although  it  differed  materially  from  the  delineations 
of  earUer  observers,  was  at  once  accepted  as  an  exact 
representation  of  the  true  parasite,  and  was  copied 
for  several  years  into  all  works  treating  the  itch, 
unto  Raspail  discovered  that  M.  Gales's  Memoir  was 
a  tissue  of  deceptions,  and  that  the  animal  which  he 
had  figured  was  tJie  cheese-mite!  The  existence  of 
the  itch-mite  was  now  more  distrusted  than  ever, 
until,  in  1834,  Renucoi,  a  Corsicau  student,  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  the  creature.  Many  points 
regarding  the  structure  and  habits  of  this  curious 
animal  have  been  since  revealed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Gras,  Raspail,  Hebra,  Gudden,  and  especially 
De  la  Foad  and  Bourguignon,  who  have  presented 
to  the  French  Institute  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Entomology  and  Comparative  Pathology  of  the  Itch 
as  it  occurs  in  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  last  volume  (1862)  of  the 
Memoires  prSsentes  par  divers  Savants  a  VAcad&mie 
des  Sciences. 

The  adult  female  mite  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male ;  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  forms  a 
roundish  grayish- white  corpuscle,  not  unlike  a  starch 
granule ;  it  is  about  Jth  of  a, line  in  length,  and  ith 
m  breadth.  When  seen  under  the  microscope,  it 
presents  a  truncated  tortoise-like  shape,  and  is  seen 
to  be  studded  with  hairs  and  bristles.  The  head 
terminates  in  two  paurs  of  mandibles,  and  as  these 
mandibles  afford  good  characteristic  distinctions  of 
the  species,  representations  are  given  in  fig.  2  of  the 
mandible  in  the  female  itch-mite  and  in  fig.  3  of 
the  mandible  in  the  sugar-mite. 

In  order  to  penetrate  the  homy  layer  of  the 
epidermis,  the  mite  assumes,  according  to  Gudden,  ' 
a  nearly  perpendicular  position;  and  to  avoid  as 
much  trouble  as  possible,  it  usually  selects  such  spots 
as  give  least  resistance,  such  as  the  space  between 
the  fingers,  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  &o.  Once  fairly 
buried,  it  does  not  again  come  out,  but  burrows,  and 
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forms  tortuoua  galleries  within  the  skin.  These 
galleries  resemble  the  mark  which  is  formed  when  a 
pen  is  drawn  lightly  over  the  skin  without  causing 


Itch-Mite : 
1,  abdominal  view  of  female  itch-mite,  ma^ified  65  diameters  ; 
2,  one  of  its  mandibles,  magnified  65  diameters ;  3,  man- 
dible of  male  sugar-mite,  magnified  3S0  diameters. 

a  scratch.  In  young  children,  and  in  persons  with  a 
delicate  skin,  they  appear  of  a  grayish- white  colour ; 
while  in  persons  with  a  coarse  dirty  skin  they  are  of 
a  blackish  tint.  At  certain  intervals,  the  galleries 
are  pierced  by  small  openings,  for  the  admission  of 
air ;  it  is  through  these  openings,  which  sometimes 
appear  like  very  minute  black  dots,  that  the  young 
escape.  Tbe  vesicles  characteristic  of  the  itch-dis- 
ease are  attributed  to  a  poison  ejected  by  the  mite. 
The  males  are  smaller  and  much  scarcer  than  the 
females. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  itch-mite  {Sar- 
coptes)  which  infest  the  lower  animals.  One  of 
them  {S.  canis)  produces  Mange  (q.  v.)  in  dogs ; 
anoth^  {S.  equi),  a  comparatively  large  species, 
sometimes  occurs  in  horses ;  another  (S.  hovis)  in 
oxen  in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  another  {8.  ovis)  in 
sheep.  Some  of  these  are  occasionally  transferred 
to  human  beings,  and  cause  irritation  and  annoy- 
ance, which,  however,  seems  to  be  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  mites  transferred,  the  situation 
not  being  congenial  enough  for  their  increase. 

For  further  information  on  the  structure  and 
habits  of  this  animal,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
second  volume  of  Kiichemneister's  work  on  Para- 
sites (translated  for  the  Sydenham  Society),  and  to 
Bourguignon's  treatise. 

ITH'ACA  (now  THIAKI),  one  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  (q.  v.),  and  the  smallest  of  them  except^Paro. 
It  lies  17  miles  west  of  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
and  2  miles  north  of  Cephalonia.  The  surface  is 
mountainous,  but  there  are  many  pleasant  valleys. 
Length,  .15  miles;  breadth,  4;  area,  about  44 
square  miles.  It  was  celebrated  among  the  ancients 
as  the  principality  and  home  of  Ulysses ;  and  some 
Cyclopean  ruins  near  Porto  Molo  are  called  by  the 
islanders  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Ulysses.  In 
1858,  the  population  of  the  island  amounted  to 
11,348,  of  whom  about  2500  were  in  the  town  of 
Vathi,  its  seaport  and  capital. 

I'THACA,  a  village  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
America,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  162  miles  west-by-south  from  Albany.  It 
has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  and  30  mills  and  manu- 
factories.   Pop.  (1860)  6843. 

ITr'NERARY  (Lat.  itinerarium,  derived  from 
iter,  a  journey),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
table  of  the  stages  between  two  places  of  import^ 
ance,  with  the  distances  from  one  to  another.  The 
itineraries  of  the  ancients  contribute  much  to  our 
acquaintance  with  ancient  geography.     Of  these, 


the  most  important  are  the  Jtineraria  Antonini  and 
the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum.  The  Itineraria 
Antonini  are  two  in  number,  the  Itinerarium  provin- 
darvm  and  the  Itinerarium  marinum,  the  fobner 
containing  the  routes  through  the  Roman  provinces 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  the  latter  the 
principal  routes  of  navigators,  who  then  sailed  only 
along  the  coasts.  They  take  their  name  from 
Antoninus  CaracaUa,  by  whom  they  were  published, 
as  corrected  up  to  his  time,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  originally  prepared  at  an  earlier  date. — The 
Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum,  was  drawn  up  333 
A.  D.,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  from  Burdigala  (Bor- 
deaux) to  Jerusalem.  Of  these  itineraries,  various 
editions  have  been  published. 

ITINERATING  LIBRARIES  are  small  col- 
lections of  books  for  popular  reading  contained  in 
boxes,  one  of  which,  after  being  stationed  in  a  village 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  is  transferred  to  another 
village,  when  another  talces  its  place ;  and  so  on 
with  any  assigned  number  of  boxes,  each  with  its 
special  assortment.  The  principle  of  shifting  about 
boxes  of  books  in  this  way'  in  rural  districts  is 
referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of  Oberlin  (q.  v.),  and 
has  been  long  known  in  Wales,  as  well  as  the  High- 
lands; but  it  met  with  no  significant  approval, 
until  it  was  improved  upon  and  carried  practically 
into  effect  on  a  broad  scale  by  Samuel  Brown,  a 
merchant  in  Haddington  (died  1839),  who,  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  popiSar  instruction,  set  on  foot  itin- 
erating Kbraries  in  several  villages  of  EastXotbian, 
1817.  The  books  were  assorted  to  the  extent  of  50 
volumes  in  a  box.  At  first,  there  were  four  boxes  ; 
and  as  the  time  allowed  for  each  was  two  years 
at  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  four  villages  had  the 
perusal  of  200  volumes  in  the  space  of  eight  years, 
at  one-fourth  the  expense  of  the  whole.  The 
undertaking  was  begun  and  locally  superintended 
from  motives  of  benevolence,  and  the  books  were 
supplied  gratuitously.  The  success  attending  this 
economic  method  of  establishing  libraries  in  a 
country  district,  led  to  its  extension  over  a  wider 
sphere,  on  the  principle  of  readers  paying  a  small 
sum  per  annum,  also  of  forming  the  assortments 
of  books  from  the  used  new  works  in  a  central 
subscription  library.  In  1862,  there  were  18 
itinerating  divisions  in  use  in  East  Lothian,  while 
there  are  several  elsewhere  in  Scotland,  as  also  in 
England,  and  12  divisions  were  lately  transmitted 
to  Jamaica,  where  they  are  to  be  under  the  charge 
of  missionaries.  Prom  all  that  can  be  gathered, 
the  establishment  of  libraries  of  this  simple  class 
proves  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  schools,  churches, 
and  other  agencies  of  social  improvement.  For  a 
variety  of  particulars  on  the  subject,  see  a  small 
volume,  SoTne  Account  of  Itinerating  Libraries  and 
thdr  FowAder  (Edin.  1856). 

I'TZEHOE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  and  the  oldest  in  the  duchy,  is  situated  on 
the  Stor,  in  a  vaUey  backed  by  finely  wooded  hills, 
about  50  miles  by  water  noi-th-west  of  Hamburg. 
Tobacco,  chicory,  sugar,  and  brandy,  are  manu- 
factured, and  important  horse  and  cattle  markets 
are  held  here.  I.  also  carries  on  a  considerable 
general  trade  by  water  with  Altona  and  Hamburg. 
Pop.  6691. 

The  original  castle  around  which  I.  gradually  arose 
was  built  by  Charlemagne  in  809.  I.  was  twice 
taken  by  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in 
1657  a  great  portion  of  it  was  burned  down  by  the 


I'VAN,  or  rWAN  (the  Russian  form  of  John), 
the  name  of  a  number  of  Russian  czars.- — Ivan  I. 
(1462 — 1505)  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
Russian  empire.    He  was  at  first  only  Grand  Duke 
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of  Moscow,  but  succeeded  in  shaking  off  entirely 
the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  and  in  subjecting  a  number 
of  the  Russian  principalities  to  his  own  sway.  In 
1472,  he  married  Zoe,  a  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine 
emperor,  and  thus  brought  the  two-headed  Byzantine 
eagle  into  the  Russian  arms,  an  emblem  with  which 
are  connected  pretensions  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  Russian  emperors,  although  they  may  not 
be  openly  urged.  This  marriage  opened  up  a  way 
also  for  the  entrance  of  European  civilisation  into 
Russia.— Ivan  II.  (1533—1584)  did  much  for  the 
advancement  of  his  country  in  arts  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  for  its  extension  by  arms.  He  concluded 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  after 
the  English  had  discovered  the  way  to  Archangel  by 
sea.  He  bore,  however,  the  surname  of  the  Cruel, 
and  merited  it  by  his  deeds,  amongst  which  was  the 
slaughter  of  60,000  persons — other  accounts  make 
the  number  only  25,000 — at  Novogorod  in  six  weeks, 
on  account  of  a  supposed  plot  to  deliver  up  the  city 
and  surrounding  territory  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
— Ivan  III.,  born  23d  August  1740,  was  the  son  of 
the  Duke  Anthony  Ulric  of  Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel,  and  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess,  Anna 
Carlo wua.  The  Empress  Anna  Ivanowna  adopted 
him  as  her  son  and  heir,  but  she  dying  soon  after, 
and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  I.,  seizing  the 
throne,  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life ;  and  by  the  orders  either  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  II.  or  of  her  counseDors,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  SchlUsselburg, 
where  he  was  confined,  on  5th  December  1764. 
Those  Russian  Ivans  are  sometimes  differently  num- 
bered, the  reckoning  being  made  to  begin  further 
back,  with  those  who  were  only  Grand  Dukes  of 
Moscow. 

IVES,  St,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  with  an  outlook  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
about  10  miles  north-north-east  of  Penzance.  It  is 
a  very  old  and  picturesque  town  J  its  church,  a 
granite  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c, 
stands  on  the  beach,  and  is  reached  by  the  spray  in 
rough  weather.  Its  harbour  admits  vessels  of  200 
tons.  I.  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  pilchard-fishery. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  important  tin  and  copper 
mines.  Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  borough,  which 
returns  one  member  to  parliament,  10,354. 

IVES,  St,  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ouse,  6  miles  east  of  Huntingdon.  A  very  large 
weekly  cattle  and  corn  market  is  held  here.  Brew- 
ing and  malting  are  the  chief  branches  of  industry. 
Pop.  (1861)  3321. 

lYI'ZA  (anc.  Bbusus),  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
(q.  v.),  lies  about  50  miles  south-west  of  Majorca. 
It  is  23  miles  long,  and  12  miles  broad ;  pop. 
11,000.  Iviza,  the  chief  town,  has  a  pop.  of  5100. 
Salt,  the  principal  article  of  export,  is  extensively 
manufactured  on  the  shore. 

I'VORY  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  the 
main  substance  of  the  teeth  of  all  animals,  but  it  is 
now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  dentine  or 
tooth-substance  which  in  transverse  sections  shews 
lines  of  different  colours  running  in  circular  arcs, 
and  forming  by  their  decussation  minute  lozenge- 
shaped  spaces.  By  this  character,  which  is  pre- 
sented by  every  portion  of  any  transverse  section  of 
an  elephant's  tusk,  true  ivory  may  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  kind  of  tooth-substance,  and  from 
every  counterfeit,  whether  derived  from  tooth  or 
bone.  Although  no  other  teeth,  except  those  of 
the  elephant,  present  this  characteristic,  many  other 
animals,  such  as  the  walrus,  narwhal,  hippopotamus, 
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&o.,  possess  teeth,  horns,  or  tusks,  which,  from  their 
large  size  and  from  their  density,  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  the  arts  as  those  for  which 
true  ivory  is  employed.  The  ivory  of  the  tusks  of 
the  African  elephant  is  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion by  the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its  greater 
density  and  whiteness.  The  tusks  are  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  few  ounces  in  weight  to  more  than  170  lbs. 
each.  Holtzapffel  states  that  he  has  seen  fossil 
tusks  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Northern 
Siberia  which  weighed  186  lbs,  each.  There  are 
various  chemical  processes  by  which  it  may  be  dyed 
of  various  colours,  as  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red, 
and  violet. 

Ivory  articles  can  be  made  flexible  and  semi- 
transparent  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  I'lSO,  tiU  they  become  translucent. 
They  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  washed  with  water, 
and  dried  with  a  soft  cloth,  when  they  are  found  to 
be  as  flexible  as  leather.  They  harden  on  exposure 
to  dry  air,  but  resume  their  pfiancy  when  immersed 
in  hot  water. 

Much  important  information  on  the  subject  of 
ivory  generally  wiU  be  found  in  Holtzapffel's 
Mechanical  Manipulation. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant  Tiave  from  very  early 
periods  constituted  an  important  article  of  trade,  in 
consequence  of  their  great  beauty  as  a  material  for 
ornamental  manufactures,  and  even  works  in  fine 
art.  I.  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. With  the  Greeks  it  became  a  most  important 
material,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  Phidias 
a  statue  was  produced  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of 
sxich  marvellous  beauty  and  imposing  majesty  that 
it  was  considered  a  misfortune  to  die  without  having 
seen  it.  By  the  Romans,  who  were  supplied  from 
Africa,  it  was  also  extensively  used,  and  by  them 
its  use  was  diffused  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
art  of  working  in  ivory  doubtless  had  its  origin  in 
India,  where  it  has  always  been  a  much  valued 
material,  and  formerly  supplied  indirectly  much  of 
the  ivory  sent  to  Europe.  The  value  of  ivory  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  and  soimdness  of  the  teeth. 
Below  the  weight  of  five  pounds,  they  are  called 
scrivelloes,  and  are  of  the  least  value,  rarely  reach- 
ing five  shiUiugs  per  poimd ;  but  double  that  price 
has  been  given  for  teeth  of  unusually  large  size. 
The  quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  all 
parts  rather  exceeds  500  tons  per  annum,  the  value 
of  which  is  nearly  £400,000. 

The  so-called  ivory  obtained  from  the  hippo- 
potamus is  in  especial  favour  with  dentists  for 
making  false  teeth,  on  account  of  its  pure  white 
colour  and  freedom  from  grain.  The  fossil  ivory, 
which  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Siberia 
and  the  arctic  regions,  is  uncommonly  hard  and 
brittle ;  it  is  also  whiter,  and  wants  its  waxy  soft- 
ness. At  present,  the  demand  for  ivory  is  rapidly 
increasing,  owing  to  the  great  taste  and  skill  of  some 
of  the  artists  who  work  in  this  material,  and  as  the 
supply  increases  but  very  slowly,  it  is  likely  to 
become  very  dear.  The  works  in  ivory  exhibited  in 
the  International  Exhibition  (1862)  shewed  a  very 
extraordinary  advance  in  the  beautiful  art  of  ivory- 
carving,  and  single  specimens  were  shewn  of  the 
value  of  £500. 

IVORY,  Vegetable.  This  curious  material  is 
furnished  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
palm  tribe.  It  grows  on  the  Andean  plains  of 
Peru,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  The  stem  of  this 
palm  (the  Phytekphas  macrocarpa)  is  short  and 
procumbent,  but  it  has,  proceeding  from  its  crown, 
a  magnificent  tuft  of  light-green  pinnated  leaves 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty;  they  are  like 
immense  ostrioh-feathera  rising  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
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height.  The  flowers  are  on  a  crowded  spadix,  and 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla.  The  fruit,  which  is 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  consists  of  many  4-celled 
leathery  drupes  aggregated  together,  and  contains 
numerous  nuts  of  a  somewhat  triangular  formi  each 
nut  being  nearly  as  large  as  «,  hen's  egg ;  they  are 
called  Gorrozzo  nuts  in  commerce.  The  kernels  of 
these  nuts  when  ripe  are  exceedingly  hard  and 
white,  in  fact  they  resemble  ivory  so  completely 
that  few  names  have  ever  been  better  applied  than 
that  of  vegetable  ivory.  They  have  of  late  come 
into  extensive  use  by  turners  in  the  manufacture 
of  buttons,  umbrella-handles,  and  small  trinkets, 
and  so  closely  resemble  true  ivory  as  frequently  to 
deceive  competent  judges.  Two  or  three  millions 
of  these  nuts  are  now  imported  annually,  and  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  London  and  Birmingham 
turners. 

IVORY-BLACK.    See  Bone-Black. 

IVRE'A,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  has  a  population  of  9238, 
and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea, 
partly  on  level  ground  and  partly  on  an  eminence 
.  exposed  to  the  sirocco  winds.  The  cathedral  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
contains  an  ancient  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
age  of  Augustus.  The  carnival  of  I.  is  famed  for  its 
picturesque  allegorical  pageants. 

IVRY-STJR-SEINE,  a  manufacturing  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  three  miles 
above  Paris.  Glass,  earthenware,  and  chemical 
products  are  the  chief  manufactures.    Pop.  8679. 

IVY  (Hedera),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Araliacece,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The  flowers 
have  five  or  ten  petals,  and  five  or  ten  converging 
or  consolidated  styles.  The  fruit  is  a  berry  with 
five  or  ten  cells, — The  Common  Ivy  {H.  kelix) 
is  a  well-known  native  of  Britain,  and  of  most 
parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is  more  rare  in  the 
northern  countries.  Its  long,  creeping,  branched 
stem,  climbing  on  trees  and  walls  to  a  great 
height,  and  closely  adhering  even  to  very  hard 
substances  by  means  of  rootlets  which  it  throws 
out  in  great  abundance  along  its  whole  length, 
acquires  in  very  aged  plants  almost  the  thickness 
of  a  small  tree.  Its  5-lobed,  shining,  stalked, 
evergreen  leaves,  clothing  bare  walls  with  green 
luxuriance,  serve  to  throw  ofl'  rain,  whilst  the 
rootlets  of  the  stem  suck  out  the  moisture,  so  as 
to  render  damp  walls  dry,  contrary  to  a  common 
prejudice,  that  ivy  tends  to  produce  dampness  in 


walla.  It  injures  trees,  however,  both  by  abstract- 
ing their  sap  and  by  constriction.  The  flowering 
branches  of  ivy  have  ovate,  entire  leaves,  very 
difl'erent  from  the  others.  Its  small  greenish 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  the  small  black  berries  are  ripened  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  berries  are  eagerly  eaten  by  many 
birds,   although   they  have  a  pungent  taste,  and 


Ivy,  shewing  the  Rootlets. 

contain  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  called  hederine, 
and  an  acid  called  hederic  acid;  which  are  also 
found  in  a  gummy  exudation  obtained  by  incisions 
from  the  stem,  and  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as 
a  depilatory  and  a  stimulant,  and  in  varnish-making. 
An  ointment  made  from  the  leaves  is  used  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  cure  bums.  In  Egypt, 
the  ivy  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in  Greece  to  Bacchus 
(Dionysos),  whose  thyrsus  was  represented  as  sur- 
rounded with  ivy ;  the  Romans  mingled  it  in  the 
laurel  crowns  of  their  poets. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  ivy  often  planted 
for  ornamental  purposes,  of  which  that  generally 
known  in  Britain  as  Irish  Ivy,  and  on  the  continent 
as  English  Ivy,  is  particularly  esteemed  for  its  large 
leaves  and  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Isles.  Ivy  grows  readily  from 
cuttings.- — H.  umbelUfera,  a  native  of  Amboyna,  is 
said  to  produce  a  finely  aromatic  wood ;    and   II. 

I  terebinthacea,  a  Ceylonese  species,  yields  a  resinous 

I  substance  which  smells  like  turpeutiue. 
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THE  tenth  lettei-  in  our  alphabet, 
has  in  Eng.  the  power  of  dzh ;  in  Er., 
of  zh;  and  in  Ger.,  of  y.  Both  the 
sound  and  the  character  have  sprung 
out  of  the  original  vowel  i.  When 
such  a  word  as  lulius  is  pronounced 
rapidly,-  it  naturally  slides  into  YuKus. 
The  Romans,  though  they  had  but  one 
character  for  both,  recognised  this  distinc- 
)'''  tion  between  the  vowel  and  the  semi- vowel ; 
and  in  the  case  of  such  words  as  cuius,  maius, 
some  writers  doubled  the  i,  and  wrote  one  or  both 
long,  as  cullus  or  cuilus.  There  is  httle  doubt  that 
the  original  Roman  sound  of  this  semi-vowel  was 
that  of  Eng.  y  (youth),  still  given  to  it  in  German. 
But  as  this  sound  has  a  tendency  to  convert  the 
consonant  preceding  it  into  a  sibilant  (see  letter  C), 
so  it  has  a,  tendency  to  become  itself  sibilant,  and 
Tul-  shdes  into  Fr.  zhul-,  Eng.  dzhul-.  This  transi- 
tion had  already  taken  place  m  the  later  ages  of  the 
Latin,  at  aE  events,  in  the  popular  pronunciation, 
as  appears  from  such  inscriptions  as  congiunta,  for 
conjuticta  ;  Zesu,  for  Jesu. 

it  was  the  Dutch  scholars  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  that  first  introduced  a  regidar  distinction 
between  the  consonantal  and  vowel  powers  of  i,  and 
marked  the  former  by  the  distinct  character  j  (a 
long  i,  projecting  below  the  line).  The  character 
has  been  adopted  in  the  modern  Teutonic  and 
Romanic  languages,  with  the  exception  of  Italian, 
which  represents  the  sound  by  gi  or  ggi,  as  Giovanni, 
from  Lat.  Johannes;  maggiore,  from  Lat.  maior.  In 
Span.,  it  has  a  guttural  power,  and  is  interchange- 
able with  X,  as  Xeres,  or  Jeres. 
JA'BIKU  (Mycteria),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  same 


widely  distributed  in  South  America,  Africa,  and 
Australia. 

JABUTICABA.    See  Eugenia. 

JA'CANA  (Parra),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Orcdloe,  commonly  ranked  in  the  family  JialMa, 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic 
islands,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In  general 
appearance,  they  much  resemble  gallimUes  and 
coots.  The  feet,  though  not  webbed,  are  adapted, 
by  the  great  length  of  the  toes  and  claws,  for 
walking  on  the  surface  of  weed-covered  lakes  and 
swamps,  the  native  haunts  of  these  birds,  where  they 
never  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
The  CoMMOir  J.  (P.  Jacam]  is  a  South  American 


Australian  Jabiru. 

family  with  storks  and  adjutants;  the  chief  dis- 
tinction from  the  storks  being  that  the  bill  is  a 
little  curved  upwards.    The  species  are  few,  but  are 


Common  Jacana  [Parra  Jacana). 

species,  abundant  in  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  is  about 
ten  inches  long ;  black,  except  the  back  and  part 
of  the  wings,  which  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  colour. 
The  Indian  J.  (P.  Indica)  and  the  Chinese  J. 
(P.  Sinensis)  are  also  among  the  best  known  species. 
Both  are  found  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 

JACARA'NDA  "WOOD,  a  very  hard,,  heavy, 
brown  wood,  also  called  Bosewood,  from  its  faint 
agreeable  smell  of  roses.  It  is  brought  from  South 
America,  and  is  produced  by  several  trees  of  the 

§enu3  Jacaranda,  of  the  natural  order  Bigmjniace(e. 
everal  species  of  this  genus  are  called  Caroba  in 
Brazil,  and  are  there  accounted  anti-syphilitic. — 
Several  species  of  the  nearly  allied  genus  Tecoma 
also  have  an  extremely  hard  wood,  as  T.  pmtaphylla, 
a  native  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  The  Brazilian 
Indians  make  their  bows  of  the  wood  of  T.  Uxdplu/ra 
or  Pao  d'arco. 

JACK.  'The  Jewish  Jacobus  was  corrupted 
through  Jacquemes  to  Jaques  in  France,  and  James 
in  England ;  and  Jaques  being  the  commonest 
Christian  name  in  the  former  country,  was  used  as 


JACK— JACKDAW. 


a  contemptuous  expression  for  a  common  man. 
Jacquerie,  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants.  The 
introduction  of  the  word  in  the  same  sense  into 
England  seems  to  have  led  to  the  use  of  Jack  as  the 
familiar  synonyme  of  John,  which  happened  to  be 
here  the  commonest  name,  aa  Jaques  in  France. 
The  term  was  then  applied  to  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  replacing  the  personal  service  of  an 
attendant,  or  to  an  implement  subjected  to  rough 
and  familiar  usage.' — Wedgewood's  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology.  This  will  be  found  to  explain 
the  very  varied  use  of  this  word,  whether  single 
or  in  composition;  as  hoot-jack,  jack-boots,  black- 
jack (a  leathern  jug  for  household  service).  Jacket 
(the  diminutive  of  Jack)  is  a,  short  coat  for  homely 
use. 

JACK,  JAK,  or  JACA  {Artocarpus  intdgrifolia), 
a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Bread-fruit  (q.  v.), 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  larger  tree 
than  the  Bread-fruit,  and  has  undivided  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  very  large,  weighing  from  five  to  fifty, 
sometimes  seventy  poimds.  The  fruit,  which  is 
produced  in  very  great  abundance,  resembles  the 
bread-fruit,  but  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  the  pulp 
having  a  strong  unpleasant  flavour;  yet  it  forms 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives  in  some  parts 
of  India,  Ceylon,  &o.  The  seeds,  which  lie  imme- 
diately under  the  rind,  are  very  palatable  when 
roasted.  The  timber,  which  is  yellowish,  is  used 
for  almost  every  purpose,  being  both  strong  and 
oriiamental,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for  making 
musical  instruments,  cabinet-work,  the  backs  of 
brushes,  marqueterie  floors,  &c.  The  J.  is  now 
much  planted  in  many  tropical  countries  of  which 
it  is  not  a  native.  .  , 

JACK-A-LANTBEN-.     See  Ignis  Fattos. 

JA'CKAL  (corrupted  from  Sp.  and  Fr.  chacaVj, 
the  common  name  of  a  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  the  dog  genus,  abounding  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  not  found  in  any  of  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  except  that  one  of  the 
kinds  extends  into  Greece.  They  agree  in  all  their 
most  important  characters  with  wolves  and  dogs, 
and  many  naturalists  suppose  that  some  of  the 
domestic  varieties  of  dog  are  of  jackal  parentage. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  circular,  as  in  the  dog  and 
wolf,  although  the  form  and  tail  are  somewhat  fox- 
like. The  head  is  narrow,  and  the  muzzle  pointed. 
The  ears  are  erect,  and  rather .  large.  The  tail  is 
not  so  long  as  in  foxes,  but  is  almost  equally  bushy. 
All  the  jackals  are  of  small  size,  as  compared  with 


Jackal  (Conis  aureus). 

wolves,  seldom  exceeding  15  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulder.  Their  colours  are  buff  and  tawny,  more 
or  less  grizzled ;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  always  dark. 
They  make  holes  for  themselves  in  the  ground  by 
burrowing,  or  take  possession  of  such  as  already 
exist  among  rocks  or  ruins;  and  in  these  they 
spend  the  day,  not  venturing  abroad  till  the  dusk 
of  evening.    They  htmt  during  the  night  in  troops, 


and  their  bowlings  are  described  by  aU  who  have 
heard  them  as  peculiarly  horrible.  The  notion  that 
the  J.  is  the  Mora's  provider,  and  guides  the  royal 
beast  to  his  prey,  is  one  of  the  exploded  fables  of 
natural  history,  although  it  may  have  some  founda- 
tion in  the  lion's  occasionally  following  a  troop  of 
jackals ,  in  full  cry,  and  appropriating  '  the  lion's 
share.'  Jackals  are  not  only  ready  to  devour  any 
animal  which  they  can  run  down,  but  any  carrion 
which  they  may  meet  with.  They  follow  armies; 
they  dig  up  the  ill-buried  dead ;  they  rob  hen-roosts 
and  outhouses  ;  but  they  are  as  omnivorous  as 
domestic  dogs,  eating  farinaceous  or  other  vegetable 
food  when  it  comes  in  their  way;  they  are  even 
said,  like  foxes,  to  enter  vineyards,  and  devom:  the 
grapes.  They  have  a  very  offensive  smell,  which, 
however,  is  said  to  diminish  through  domestica- 
tion, and  they  are  domesticated  without  difficulty. 
The  name  of  Common  J.  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
species  (Canis  aureus)  which  is  found  in  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  which  is  in  general  yellowish 
gray  above,  and  whitish  below,  with  yellow  legs 
and  thighs.  But  it  is  doubted  if  this  animal  was 
in  ancient  times  plentiful,  as  it  is  now,  in  Syria 
and  neighbouring  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  thought  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  followed  the  track  of 
armies  from  the  farther  east.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  it  has,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  become 
common  in  parts  of  Asia  more  northern  than  it 
formerly  inhabited.  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  it  is  included  under  the  name  fox  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  j 

JA'CKASS,  Laughing  (Dacdo  gigantea),  a  bird 
of  the  Kingfisher  family  (Hahyonidce),  and  some- 
times described  in  works  on  natural  history  as  the 
Great  Brown  Kingfisher.  It  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  kingfishers  in  its  form  and  characters,  but 
differs  from  them  in  its  habits,  not  frequenting 
waters,  nor  feeding  on  fish,  but  preying  on  beetles, 
reptiles,  and  small  mammalia.  It  is  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  mostly  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is 
a  common  bird  in  Australia,  and  has  received  its 
English  name  from  the  colonists,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  sounds  which  it  utters.  The  natives  call  it 
Oogdbera,  apparently  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  It  is 
of  great  use  in  preventing  the  excessive  multiphca- 
tion  of  reptiles  and  other  pests.  Its  bill  is  powerful 
enough  to  crush  the  heads  of  snakes.  It  is  easily 
tamed,  and  is  sometimes  kept  in  gardens,  from 
which  it  does  not  seek  to  escape. 

JACK-BOOTS,  tall  boots  of  tough  thick  leather, 
reaching  above  the  knee,  and  formerly  worn  by 
cavalry.  In  some  instances,  as  an  additional  protec- 
tion against  sword-cuts,  they  were  lined  with  thin 
plates  of  iron.  The  only  regiments  in  the  British 
service  which  still  retain  these  handsome  but 
cumbrous  boots  are  the  Life  Guards  and  Eoyal 
Horse  Guards.    See  Boots. 

JA'CKDAW  (Corvus  monedula),  a  species  of 
crow,  smaller  than  the  rook  and  carrion  crow,  its 
utmo'st  length  being  only  about  fourteen  inches.  It  is 
black,  with  dark-gray  neck.  It  is  a  common  British 
bird,  and  is  plentiful  also  in  some  parts  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  It 
is  riot  found  in  America.  It  builds  its  nest  in  holes 
of  cliffs,  ruins,  &c.  It  frequents  towns  and  villages, 
often  making  its  nest  in  a  chimney,  by  dropping 
down  stick  after  stick  till  some  of  them  become 
fixed  in  their  oblique  descent ;  and  on  these,  others 
are  piled,  affording  a  firm  base  for  a  nest  of  wool 
or  other  soft  substance.  The  J.  lays  from  four 
to  seven  (usually  five)  bluish-white  eggaj  which 
are  covered  with  dark-brown  spots.  Marvellous 
instances  are  recorded  of  the  quantity  of  sticks 
employed  to  form  a  jackdaw's  nest,  in  situations 
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JACKSON— JACOB. 


where  an  unusual  height  of  pile  was  required.  In 
1842,  a  pair  of  jackdaws,  in  seventeen  days,  made  a 
pile  ten  feet  high  in  the  staircase  of  the  bell-tower 
of  Eton  College.  The  J.  is  a  social  bird.  It  is  easily 
domesticated,  and  becomes  very  pert  and  familiar. 
It  has  considerable  powers  of  mimicry,  and  even 
imitates  the  human  voice. 

JA'CKSON,  a  town  of  North  America,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  a  plain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Pearl  River,  vi'hich  becomes 
navigable  here,  forty  miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  and 
about  180  miles  north  of  New  Orleans  by  railway. 
Being  the  capital,  it  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
state  institutions,  as  the  lunatic  asylum,  institutions 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  prison.  Here,  in 
average  years,  from  30,000  to  40,000  bales  of  cotton 
are  shipped  annually.     Pop.  about  6000. 

JACKSON,  a  flourishing  city  of  North  America, 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Grand  River,  76  miles  west  of  Detroit, 
and  .S5  miles  south  of  liansing,  _with  both  of  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  In  the  vicinity,  are  numer- 
ous factories  and  mills  of  various  kinds.  Agricul- 
tural implements  are  extensively  manufactured 
here,  and  there  is  a  flourishing  general  trade. 
Within  the  city  limits,  there  is  a  mme  of  bituminous 
coal — that  material  occurs  also  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  6510. 

JACKSON,  Andrew,  General,  and  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  bom 
at  Waxhaw  settlement.  South  Carolina,  March  15, 
1767.  His  father,  who  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
emigrated  to  America  in  1765,  and  soon  afterwards 
died,  leaving  to  his  widow  a  half-cleared  farm  in 
a  new  settlement,  with  no  negroes  to  assist  in  its 
cultivation.  When  J.  grew  up,  he  was  sent  to 
study  tor  the  church,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  American  revolution,  he  and  his  brothers  were 
summoned  to  the  field,  and  the  elder  lost  his  life 
at  Stono  Ferry.  Andrew,  though  but  thirteen 
years  old,  fought  with  his  remaining  brother  under 
SumteV,  and  remained  with  the  army  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  life  of  the  camp  had  ruined  him 
for  the  clerical  office,  so  in  1784  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  solicitor 
for  the  western  district  of  South  Carolina,  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  This  frontier  settlement  had 
for  its  neighbours  several  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
against  whom  J.  fought  with  such  success  as  to  get 
from  them  the  compUmentary  titles  of  'Sharp  Knife ' 
and  '  Pointed  Arrow.'  In  1796,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  modelled  the  constitution  and 
organised  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  as  representative,  and  then  as 
senator,  and  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  (an  office  he  soon  resigned),  and  major-general 
of  the  state  militia.  In  1813,  at  an  outbreak  of 
hostihties  with  the  Creek  Indians,  he  raised  a 
volunteer  force  of  two  or  three  thousand  men, 
and  defeated  them.  When  destitute  of  supplies, 
he  is  said  to  have  set  an  example  of  endurance  by 
feeding  on  hickory-nuts,  and  hence,  according  to 
some,  to  have  acquired  the  popular  sobriquet  of 
'  Old  Hickory.'  J.'s  final  victory  (March  27,  1814) 
at  the  Horseshoe  peninsula,  in  the  Tallahoosa,  com- 
pletely broke  the  power  of  the  Indian  race  in 
North  Ameriea.  In  consequencei  of  his  skill  and 
energy  in  Indian  warfare,  he  was  appointed  a 
major-general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States ; 
and  in  the  contemporaneous  war  with  England  had 
command  of  the  forces  which  captured  Pensacola, 
and  defended  New  Orleans  (q.  v.)  against  the 
attack  of  the  British  under  General  Packenham, 
December  1814.  The  result  of  this  action,  so 
flattering  to  the  pride  of  Americans,  gave  General 


J.  a  great  and  enduring  popularity.  After  Spain 
had  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  territory,  and  subsequently 
was  chosen  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee. 
In  1824,  he  received  the  highest  vote  of^four  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  influence  of  Mr  Clay,  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was,  however,  in  spite  of  bitter  and 
violent  opposition,  elected  by  the  democratic  party 
in  1828,  and  in  1832  re-elected  by  a  still  more 
overwhelming  majority.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  singular  firmness.  He  vetoed  important 
measures  against  large  majorities,  and  after  a  long 
struggle,  destroyed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  took  the  first  steps  towards  a  specie  currency 
and  independent  treasury.  But  he  manifested  too 
much,  perhaps,  of  a  partisan  spirit  in  removing 
nearly  all  his  political  opponents  from  office,  and 
appointing  his  supporters — an  example  followed  by 
his  successors  of  both  parties,  and  which  has  led  to 
wide  corruption.  His  administration,  as  a  whole, 
was  successful,  and  he  retired  with  undiminished 
popularity,  after  witnessing  the  election  of  his 
favourite,  President  Van  Buren.  He  died  at  his 
farm  of  the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  Jime  8,  1845. 

JACKSON,  Thomas,  an  American  Confederate 
general,  better  known  as  'Stonewall  Jackson,'  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1826.  In  1842,  he  entered  the 
military  academy  at  Westpoint  as  a  cadet,  and  was 
breveted  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  corps  of 
United  States  artillery  in  1846.  He  was  attached 
to  Magruder's  battery  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  breveted  captain  for  his  gaUant  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Cherubusco.  He 
retired  from  the  army  in  1852,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Military  Science  in  the 
university  of  Virginia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Secession,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army.  His  nom  de  ffueiTe 
of  '  Stonewall '  was  occasioned  by  the  firmness  of 
his  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 
1861.  He  defeated  the  Northern  forces  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  outgeneraled  and  defeated  the  Federal 
commanders  in  the  Virginia  campaign  of  1862, 
after  which  he  led  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  '  He 
is  described  as  a  man  of  the  plainest  habits,  of  great 
activity  and  energy,  and  of  earnest  religious  feeling. 

JA'COB  (Heb.  Taakob,  derived  variously  from 
'heel,'  Gen.  xxv.  26,  or  from  'to  deceive,'  Gen. 
xxvii.  36),  one  of  the  three  chief  Hebrew  patriarchs. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah, 
and  on  account  of  his  docile,  domestic  character 
was  the  favourite  of  his  mother.  His  conduct 
towards  his  brother  in  regard  to  the  birthright 
(Gen.  xxvii,)  does  not  greatly  redound  to  his  cretlit. 
After  an  exile  of  21  years  in  Padauaram,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Esau, 
he  returned  to  Canaan  with  two  wives  (Rachel 
and  Leah),  two  concubines  (Bilhah  and  ZUpah), 
twelve  sons  (the  fathers  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew 
tribes),  and  a  daughter  named  Dinah,  who  was  the 
unintentional  cause  of  a  vindictive  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites  by  her  brothers  Simeon  and  Levi.  In 
his  130th  year,  he  and  his  family  went  down  to 
Egypt,  where  his  favourite  son  Joseph  had  become 
a  great  man  rmder  Pharaoh.  Here  he  lived  for  17 
years  longer  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  died  in  his 
147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  back 
to  Canaan  with  great  pomp  by  his  sons,  and  there 
buried  near  Hebron.  Mention  is  frequently  made 
of  J.  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
there  are  also  many  legends  about  him  in  Ea,b- 
binioal  and  Patristic,  as  well  as  in  the  Mohammedan 
literature. 


JACOBI-JACOBITES. 


JAOO'BI,  Feibdkioh  Hbinrioh,  a  German  phil- 
osopher, born  at  DUsseldorf,  25th  January  1743. 
He  was  educated  at  Frankfurt,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Geneva  with  a  view  to  preparing  himself 
for  a  mercantile  career.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
councillor  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg  and 
Jlilioh,  and  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In 
1804,  he  removed  to  Munich,  where  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  instituted  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in 
1807.  He  died  on  March  10,  1819.  His  writings 
consist  partly  of  romances,  and  partly  of  philo- 
sophical treatises.  The  principal  are  WoldeTtmr  (2 
vols.  Flensb.  1779),  Eduard  Allwill's  Briefsavmdung 
(BresL  1781),  both  philosophical  romances;  Ueber 
die  Lehre  dea  Spinoza  in  Brie/en  an  Mendelssohn 
(Bresl.  1785),  a  polemic  against  logical  methods  of 
speculation  in  the  search  after  the  higher  class  of 
moral  truths ;  and  David  Hume  iiber  den  Glauben, 
Oder  Idealismus  und  Sealismus,  in  which  the  same 
polemic  is  continued,  but  in  which  an  attempt  is 
also  made  to  demonstrate  that  the  mind  or  nature 
of  man  possesses  another  faculty — viz.,  faith,  or 
moral  intuition,  by  which  the  higher  truths  are  as 
firnJy  grasped,  as,  by  faith  in  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  we,  so  to  speak,  lay  hold  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  Herein  lies  the  difference 
between  Kant  (and  indeed  the  whole  school  of 
German  idealists)  and  J. ;  the  former  appear  to 
admit  only  the  '  siibjeotive '  reality  of  such  concep- 
tions as  God,  the  soul,  immortality,  SLc. ;  the  latter 
claims  for  them  an  'objective'  reality.  Kant  denies 
that  the  '  faculty  of  faith  '  gives  us  '  knowledge,'  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  J.  affirms  that  it  does. 
One  of  his  treatises,  Voh  den  gotUichen  Dingen 
tind  Hirer  Offenbamng  (Leip.  1811),  was  the  occasion 
of  a  rather  sharp  controversy  between  him  and 
Schelling.  J.  is  not  a  systematic  thinker,  and  did 
not  form  a  school.  He  "is,  as  might  be  expected, 
deficient  in  the  qualities  he  despised — method  and 
logical  sequence ;  but  his  style  is  remarkably  good, 
.  possessing  both  warmth  and  clearness.  It  has  been 
compared  by  his  countrymen  to  that  of  Plato.  His 
ooUeoted  works  appeared  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.  1812 — 
1824). 

JAOO'BI,  Kakl  Gustav  Jakob,  a  celebrated 
t  mathematician,  .was  born  at  Potsdam,  in  Prussia, 
10th  December  1804 ;  studied  at  the  university  of 
Berlin,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  philosophy, 
philology,  and  mathematics ;  and  in  1829  became 
a  professor  at  Konigsberg.  In  1829,  he  published 
his  celebrated  work  Fundamenta  nova  Tlieoriae 
Functionum  EUipticorum,  for  which  he  received  the 
great  medal  of  the  Atodemy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ; 
the  work,  however,  only  contains  a  portion  of  his 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Elliptic  Functions. 
In  the  same  year,  he  made  a  tour  through 
Northern  Germany  and  France,  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  Gauss,  Legendre,  Fourier,  Poisson, 
and  other  celebrated  geometers.  In  1842,  he  took 
a  second  journey,  in  company  with  his  wife,  to 
visit  England  and  Scotland,  and  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association.  Soon  after  his  return 
home,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  started 
for  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  was  removed  from 
Koni^berg  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  of  small-pox, 
l§th  February  1851.  Beside  the  work  above  men- 
tioned, J.  wrote  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
chiefly  Series  and  Definite  Integrals,  and  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  celebrated  Journal  fil/r 
rdne  und  angewandte  Matkematik  of  Crelle. 

JA'COBIN,  the  name  by  which  members  o^  the 
Dominican  order  were  popularly  known  in  France. 


The  name  originated  from  the  fact,  that  their  mother- 
establishment  was  situated  in  the  Bue  St  Jacques, 
in  Paris ;  and  it  was  thence  extended  to  the  entire 
order  throughout  France. 

JA'COBINS,  the  members  of  a  political  club 
which  exercised  a  very  great  influence  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Club  Breton,  and  was  formed  at  Versailles,  when 
the  States-general  assembled  there  in  1789.  It  then 
consisted  exclusively  of  members  of    the  States- 

feneral,  all  more  or  less  liberal  or  revolutionary, 
ut  of  very  different  shades  of  opinion.  On  the 
removal  of  the  court  and  National  Assembly  to 
Paris,  this  club  began  to  acquire  importance.  It 
now  met  in  a  hall  of  the  former  Jacobin  convent  in 
Paris,  whence  it  received  the  name  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  which  was  first  given  to  it  by  its  enemies ; 
the  name  which  it  adopted  being  that  of  tl\e  Society 
of  Friends  of  the  Constitution.  It  now  also  admitted 
members  who  were  not  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  and  held  regular  and  public  sittings. 
It  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  agitation,  of 
which  the  chief  seat  and  focus  was  in  the  capital, 
and  this  influence  was  extended  over  the  whole 
country  by  affiliated  societies.  Its  power  increased, 
until  it  became  greater  than  that  of  the  National 
Assembly.  It  formed  branch  societies  or  clubs 
throughout  France,  of  which  there  were  soon  not 
less  Sian  1200.  When  the  National  Assembly 
dissolved  itself  in  September  1791,  the  election  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  mainly  accomplished 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Almost 
all  the  great  events  which  followed  in  rapid 
succession  were  determined  by  the  voice  of  the 
club,  whose  deliberations  were  regarded  with  more 
interest  than  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  when  the 
National  Convention  met  in  September  1792.  The 
agitation  for  the  death  of  the  king,  the  storm 
which  destroyed  the  Girondists,  the  excitement  of 
the  lowest  classes  against  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle 
classes,  and  the  reign  of  terror  over  aU  France,  were 
the  work  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor  1794,  gave  also 
the'  deathblow  to  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  magic  of 
its  name  was  destroyed ;  and  the  Jacobins  sought  in 
vain  to  contend  against  a  reaction  which  increased 
daily  both  in  the  Convention  and  among  the  people. 
A  law  of  October  16  forbade  the  affiliation  of  clubs, 
and  on  November  9,  1794,  the  Jacobin  Club  was 
finally  closed.  Its  place  of  meeting  was  soon  after 
demolished. — The  term  Jacobius  is  often  employed 
to  designate  persons  of  extreme  revolutionary  senti- 
ments. 

JA'COBITBS,  in  Church  History,  is  the  common 
name  of  the  oriental  sect  of  Monophysites  (q.  v.); 
but  it  belongs  more  specially  to  the  Monophysites 
of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Chaldea.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  Syrian  monk  called  Jacobus  Bara- 
dceiis  (Bar-dai),  who  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
formed  the  Monophysite  recusants  of  his  country 
into  a  single  party.  The  J.  at  present  number 
about  40,000  lamilies,  and  are  subject  to  two 
patriarchs,  appointed  by  the  sultan — one  resident 
at  Diarbekir,  with  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  Antiooh ; 
the  other  at  Saphran,  imder  the  style  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem. 

JACOBITES  (from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of 
James),  the  name  given  to  the  adherents  of  the 
male  line  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Many 
of  the  most  devoted  royalists  followed  James 
n.  into  France;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  J. 
remaining  in  their  native  land  made  a  greater  or 
less  show  of  submission  to  the  new  government, 
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whilst  they  secretly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender.  Their  intrigues  and  conspiracies  were 
incessant  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Their 
hostility  to  the  House  of  Hanover  broke  out  in 
rebellions  in  1715  and  174.5,  in  consequence  of  which 
not  a  few  of  them  lost  their  lives  upon  the  scaffold, 
titles  were  attainted,  and  estates  confiscated.  After 
1745,  their  cause  became  so  obviously  hopeless,  that 
their  activity  in  a  great  measure  ceased  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  till  it  ceased  altogether,  and  those  who 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  family 
acquiesced  in  the  order  of  things  estabUshed  by 
the  Revolution.  In  Scotland,  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  Jacobite  party  were  expressed  in  many 
spirited  songs,  which  form  an  interesting  part  of  the 
national  literature.  See  the  Culloden  Papers  (Lend. 
1815) :  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics  (2  vols.  Edin.  1819) ; 
and  Chambers's  Jacobite  Memoirs  (Edin.  1824). — 
The  J.  of  England  were  also  called  Tones.  They 
were  generally  distinguished  by  warm  attachment 
to  the  Church  of  England,  as  opjiosed  to  all  dissent, 
if  they  were  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  held  very, strongly  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
or  the  duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  king.  The 
J.  of  Scotland  were  also  generally  Episcopalians 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Macaulay,  however,  points 
Oiit  that  the  Highland  clans  which  espoused  the 
Jacobite  cause  did  so  on  other  grounds  than  the 
English  J.,  and  were  far  from  having  previously 
received  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  In  Ireland, 
the  Jacobite  caiise  was  that  also  of  the  Celts  as 
opposed  to  the  Saxons,  or  the  native  race  against 
the  English  colonists,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  Protestants.  These 
diversities  prevented  a  complete  ujiiou,  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Jacobites.  Further  information  will 
be  found  in  a  History  of  tlie'  Rebellion  in  1745,  by 
R.  Chambers. 

JACOB'S  LADDER,  in  a  large  vessel  of  war,  is 
the  short  rope-ladder,  with  wooden  steps,  which 
slopes  inward  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  main 
and  fore  shrouds  to  the  upper  deck.  It  gives  easy 
access  to  the  shrouds,  and  thence  to  the  tops. 

JACOB'S  LADDER  {Polemonium  cceruleum),  a 
herbaceous  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Polemoniacece,  a  rare  native  of  Britain,  but  more 
common  in  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe,  found 
also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  of  North 
America.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  and  very 
common  plant  in  flower-gardens  in  Biitaia.  It  has 
pinnate  leaves,  with  ovato-lanceolate  leaflets,  a 
smooth  stem  1 — 24  feet  high,  and  a  terminal  raceme 
of  bright  blue  (sometimes  white)  flowers,  with  wheel- 
shaped  5-lobed  corolla.  Great  medicinal  virtues 
were  once  ascribed  to  it,  but  the  only  quality  which 
it  seems  to  possess  is  a  slight  astringency.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  cottage  garden. 

JACOTOT,  Jean  Joseph,  the  inventor  of  the 
'  Universal  Method '  of  education,  was  born  at 
Dijon,  in  France,  in  1770.  He  served  for  some  time 
in  the  army,  but  in  1790  was  appointed  by  Napo- 
leon, first  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Normal 
School,  afterwards  secretary  to  the  Minister  at  War, 
and  a  director  of  the  Polytechnic.  He  retired  to 
Belgium  in  1815,  where  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  French  literature  in  the  university  of  Louvain, 
and  afterwards  director  of  the  military  Normal 
School.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1838,  and  died 
there  30th  July  1840.  His  system,  propounded  in 
general  rules,  which,  however,  without  his  own 
explanation,  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible, 
appears  to  consist  in  directing  the  student's  exer- 
tions to  particular  subjects,  encouraging  and  inciting 
him  in  every  possible  manner  to  make  use  of  his 
mental  powers,  and  there  leaving  him ;  the  teacher 
ens 


is  on  no  account  to  become  an  expounder,  but 
after  setting  the  student  on  the  right  track,  is  to 
leave  him  to  explain  away  his  own  difficulties. 
J.'s  method  very  much  resembled  that  of  Hamilton 
(see  Hamiltonian  System),  and,  like  it,  was  crude 
and  one-sided.  The  valuable  elements  of  it  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  more  rational  and  catholic 
methods  of  recent  times.  The  wonderful  results 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  J.  are,  so  far  as 
real,  to  be  attributed  to  the  exceptional  zeal  and 
energy  that  always  characterise  the  apostle  of  a 
new  system,  as  much  as  to  the  system  itself. 

JACQUA'RD  LOOM,  a  loom  fitted  with  the 
Jacquard  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  pattern- 
weaving.  This  apparatus  was  the  invention  of  M. 
Joseph  Marie  Jacquard,  an  ingenious  Frenchman, 
a  native  of  Lyon,  who,  being  necessitated  to  carry 
on  the  weaving  business  of  ms  father,  for  which  he 
had  a  distaste,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
still  further  stimulated  by  reading  an  account  in 
an  English  newspaper  of  the  offer  of  a,  premium 
for  any  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  for 
weaving  nets,  set  his  wits  to  work  to  improve  the 
existing  machinery  for  weaving.  By  his  invention, 
he  enabled  an  ordinary  workman,  with  comparative 
ease,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  patterns  in  a 
style  which  had  only  previously  been  accomplished 
with  almost  incredible  patience,  skill,  and  labour. 
Nevertheless,  the  reception  of  his  great  invention 
by  the  public  was  most  dispiriting,  for  although 
rewarded  with  a  small  pension  by  Napoleon,  the 
sUk-weavers  themselves  offered  such  violent  oppo- 
sition to  its  introduction,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  his  machine  was 
broken  up  by  the  body  of  men  who,  under  the 
title  of  the  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes,  were  appointed 
to  watch  over  the  ioterests  of  the  Lyonnese  traders, 
and  it  was  destroyed  in  the  public  square  of  Lyon. 
To  use  Jacquard's  own  language  :  '  The  iron  was 
sold  for  iron,  the  wood  for  wood,  and  he  himself 
was  delivered  over  to  universal  ignominy;'  never- 
theless, on  that  same  spot  where  the  machine  was 
publicly  destroyed,  a  statue  now  stands,  to  shew  the 
gratitude  of  a  more  enlightened  generation. 

Even  after  the  partial  adoption  of  his  machine, 
which  was  patented,  Jacquard  had  numberless 
annoyances  to  contend  with ;  the  workmen,  as  usual, 
opposed  ignorant  prejudice  to  its  progress,  and  their 
masters,  little  better,  took  it  up  so  lukewarmly,  that 
it  failed  in  many  instances,  and  actions  were  entered 
agaiast  the  patentee  for  injury  done  to  material, 
&c.  The  value  of  the  invention  was,  however,  too 
great  to  admit  of  its  being  long  suppressed,  and 
when  its  value  was  once  fairly  recognised,  it  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  weaving,  espe- 
cially in  the  finer  kinds  of  figured  silk  fabrics. 

The  Jacquard  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  to  almost 
every  kind  of  loom,  its  office  being  merely  to  direct 
those  movements  of  the  warp  threads  which  are 
required  to  produce  the  pattern,  and  which  pre- 
viously were  effected  by  the  weaver's  fingers;  its 
arrangements  generally  are  very  complicated,  but 
its  principles  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme 
simplicity  and  certainty. 

In  ordinary  weaving,  the  alternate  threads  of  the 
warp,  or  longitudinal  arrangement,  are  raised  so  as 
to  enable  the  weaver  to  throw  the  shuttle  contain- 
ing the  weft  thread  transversely  across  from  his 
right  to  his  left  hand  between  the  warp  threads  so 
raised  and  those  left  at  rest.  When  the  weft  is  so 
passed  through,  the  raised  warp  threads  are  lowered, 
and  the  other  set  raised,  the  shuttle  being  then 
passed  through  from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  most 
simple  idea  of  plaiting  or  weaving.  If,  however,  a 
pattern  has  to  be  produced  either  in  plain  materials 
or  varied  coloiu-s,  it  is  necessary,  instead  of  raising 
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and  depressing  the  ■whole  threads  of  the  warp,  in 
two  sets,  as  sibove  described,  to  raise  only  such  as 
are  required  to  develop  the  various  parts  of  the 
figure,  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  with  great 
exactness,  as  the  position  of  every  thread  tells  upon 
the  formation  of  the  pattern.  The  apparatus  of 
Jaoquard  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  these 
movements,  and  its  mode  of  action  is  as  follows  : 

The  warp  threads  are  each  (as  in  the  common 
weaving  process)-  passed  throngi  a  small  loop  in 
the  lifting  thread,  so  as  to  be  raised  by  means  of  the 
treadles,  which  act  directly  upon  the  lifting  bars ; 
these  lifting  threads  (fig.  1,  i,  i,  i,  i,  i)  are  attached 
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to  certain  wires  in  the  Jaoquard  apparatus,  which 
form  a  rigid  continuation  ending  in  a  hook,  which, 
when  nothing  interferes,  is  caught  and  raised  by 
each  upward  motion  of  the  lifting  bar ;  thus,  A  is 
the  lifting  bar,  and  it  has  five  projections  (i,  k,  h,  h,  k), 
upon  which  the  hooks  of  the  wires  catch  when  in  a 
straight  position,  as  at  B,  B,  but  which  miss  them 
if  they  be  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  as  at 
C,  C,  C.  There  are  only  five  of  these  wires  given, 
to  prevent  confusion,  Wt  practically  there  must  be 
one  for  every  thread  of  the  warp — that  is,  one  for 
every  thread  in  the  width  of  the  cloth  to  be  woven. 
Each  of  the  lifting  wires  passes  through  a  hori- 
zontal needle  placed  at  right  angles,  D,  D,  D,  D,  D, 
which  has  a  loop  formed  for  the  purpose,  thus,  at 
/  (fig.  2).      This  needle  passes  freely  through  an 
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opening  in  the  frame  at  h,  and  is  so  looped  on  to 
another  rod,  g,  on  the  spring-'box  F,  that  it  moves 
freely  without  fear  of  displacement,  and  'if  pushed 
back  into  the  spring-box,  is  made  to  press  upon 
one  of  the  spiral  sprmgs  E,  which  restores  it  to  its 
place  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  pressure.  In  the 
diagram  (fig.  1),  this  pressure  is  supposed  to  be 
exerted  upon  three  of  the  Uftiog  wires,  C,  C,  0 ; 
consequently,  if  the  lifting  bar  A  is  simultaneously 
raised,  those  three  wires  are  missed,  whilst  the  other 
two,  B,  B,  being  in  position,  catch  the  projections 


k,  k  on  the  bar,  are  drawn  up  with  it,  and  thus 
raise  the  threads  of  the  warp  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

Now,  the  regulation  of  this  pressure  upon  the 
horizontal  needles  is  eflected  by  a  revolving  square 
roUer,  which  has  each  of  its  four  sidea  perforated 
with'  rows  of  holes,  which,  like  the  needles  and 
lifting  wires,  correspond  in  niunber  to  the  threads 
of  the  warp.  This  roller,  when  in  its  place,  receives 
into  one  row  of  perforations  the  whole  row  of 
needles  where  they  project  through  the  frame  at  h, 
and  it  has  a  motion  given  by  the  machinery  which 
brings  each  row  on  its  four  surfaces  in  regular  order 
into  the  same  position,  and  if  no  impediment  is 
offered,  all  the  needles  are  imdisturbed,  and  the 
upright  wires  lift  the  entire  set  of  warp  threads  to 
which  they  are  attached.  But  in  order  to  produce 
the  necessary  variations  of  motion  required  by  the 
pattern,  a  set  of  cards  are  made  each  of  the  width 
of  the  square  roller;  these  also  are  so  perforated 
that  when  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  roller  their 
perforations  correspond  exactly  with  those  on  the 
roller  immediately  beneath  them ;  but  the  cards  are 
perforated  in  exact  accordance  with  the  pattern,  so 
that  intervals  occur  in  which  there  are  no  perfora- 
tions to  correspond  with  those  on  the  roUer ;  hence, 
when  the  roller  L  (fig.  1)  is  brought  up  to  the  frame 
h,  some  of  the  needles  will  find  entrance  into  the 
holes  of  the  roUer  through  the  corresponding  per- 
forations in  the  covering  card,  seen  in  section  M, 
fig.  1 ;  but  others  will  be  prevented  entering  by  the 
absence  of  such  perforations,  and  the  card,  by  the 
resistance  it  offers,  will  force  the  needles  thus 
opposed  back  upon  the  springs  E,  E,  E,  removing 
thereby  the  hooks  of  the  lifting  wires  from  the 
action  of  the  lifting  bar.  The  cards  are  looped 
together  at  the  corners,  and  move  as  an  endless 
chain  on  the  rollers,  and  the  entire  set  of  perfora- 
tions on  the  whole  chain  of  cards  exactly  repre- 
sents the  pattern  to  be  produced ;  the  same  as  the 
notes  represent  the  air  in  a  piece  of  music.  Of 
course,  the  simple  operations  here  described  require 
mechanical  arrangements  of  great  nicety  to  regulate 
them,  and  these  are  so  complicated  that  mere  verbal 
description  would  hardly  help  much  to  explain 
them ;  indeed,  even  with  the  loom  and  its  apparatus, 
and  its  cumbrous  arrangement  of  hundreids,  and 
even  thousands  of  cards  before  us,  the  unpractised 
eye  finds  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  its 
movements. 

A  very  wonderful  simplification  of  the  Jacquard 
apparatus  was  shewn  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition (1862),  by  Eugenio  Vincenzi  of  Modena,  by 
which  a  saving  of  bulk  alone  is  effected  to '  the 
extent  of  two-thirds,  and  the  toil  of  the  artisan 
is  lessened  greatly  by  the  corresponding  lightness, 
of  the  parts  of  the  machine  which  he  has  to  move. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  new  invention  is 
the  extreme  dehcacy  of  the  needle  action,  so  that 
there  is  no  shock  when  the  card  offers  resistance, 
hence  the  inventor  has  been  enabled  to  substitute 
paper  for  thick  cardboard,  and  can  consequently 
perforate  a  dozen  with  the  same  ease  as  one,  hence 
the  pattern  may  be  repeated  without  extra  labour. 
This  beautiful  little  loom  wiU  certainly  displace  the 
ordinary  Jaoquard,  if  it  is  not  itself  superseded  by 
the  wonderful  invention  of  the  electric  loom  by 
Signior  BonelU,  for  a  description  of  which  see 
■Weaving. 

JACQUERIE  (see  Jack),  the  name  given  to  the 
insurgent  peasants  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  insvirrection  of 
the  J.  broke  out  in  the  year  1358,  when  the  French 
king  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  Prance  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  disorder  and  anarchy.  The 
immediate    occasion    of    it    was    the    enormities 
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perpetrated  by  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  his  adherents ;  but  it  was  reaUy  caused  by  long- 
continued  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  nobles. 
Suddenly  rising  against  their  lords,  the  peasants 
laid  hundreds  of  castles  in  ruins,  murdered  the 
nobles,  and  violated  their  wives  and  daughters, 
practising  every  enormity,  and  acting,  as  they 
said,  on  the  principle  of  doing  as  had  been  done 
to  them.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  but  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Marne  and  the  Oise.  For  some  weeks  this 
part  of  France  was  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced  the  quarrel- 
some nobles  to  make  common  cause  against  them, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June  the  peasants  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  near  Meaux  by  Captal  de 
Bueh  and  Gaston  Phfibus,  Count  of  Foix.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

JACTITATION  OF  MARRIAGE  is  a  suit 
which  was  formerly  competent  in  the  English  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  now  is  competent  in  the  English 
Divorce  Court,  to  settle  a  question  of  disputed 
marriage.  If  a  party  boast  or  profess  that  he  or 
she  is  married  to  another,  the  latter  may  institute 
the  suit,  and  call  upon  the  former  to  produce  proof 
of  the  marriage.  If  this  is  not  done,  then  a  decree 
passes  which  enjoins  the  party  to  perpetual  silence 
on  the  subject.  This  remedy  is  now  scarcely 
ever  resorted  to,  for,  in  general,  since  Lord  Hard- 
wick's  Act  (1766),  there  is  sufficient  certainty  in 
the  forms  of  legal  marriage  in  England  to  prevent 
any  one  being  in  ignorance  whether  he  or  she 
is  really  married  or  nqj; — a  reproach  which,  however, 
is  often  made  against  the  law  of  Scotland.  The 
Scotch  stiit  of  a  declarator  of  putting  to  silence, 
which  is  equivalent  to  jactitation  of  marriage,  is 
often  resorted  to,  the  latest  and  most  notorious 
instance  of  its  use  being  that  in  the  Yelverton 
marriage  case. 

JADE,  a  name  somewhit  vaguely  applied  to  a 
number  of  minerals,  not  very  dissimilar — nephrite, 
axestone,  serpentine,  &o.  Nephrite  and  axestone 
a)ipear  to  be  the  minerals  of  which  Jade  ornaments 
are  generally  made.  But  YtJ,  or  Chinese  J.,  of 
which  very  beautiful  vases  and  other  articles  are 
made  in  China,  is  supposed  to  be  Prehnite  (q.  v.). 
J.  of  all  kinds  has  a  greenish  colour,  aijd  when 
poUshed,  has  a  rather  dull  and  greasy  aspect. 

JAEN,  formerly  an  independent  Moorish  king- 
dom, is  now  a  province  of  Spain,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  old  province  or  kingdom  of  Andalusia  (q.  v.). 
It  Kes  wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquiver. 
Area,  5184  square  miles ;  pop.  345,879.  Conquered 
by  the  Moors  on  their  entrance  into  Spain,  J.  main- 
tained its  independence  as  a  Moorish  state  tOl  1234, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
was  added  to  the  kin'^dom  of  Castile. 

JAEN,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  is  most  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district,  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged 
castle-crowned  hill,  on  the  Rio  de  Jaen,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Guadalquiver,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Granada.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  Moorish  walls, 
surmounted  by  numberless  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Though  situated  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  a  fertile 
neighbourhood,  the  town  is  poor.  The  principal 
bufldings  are  two  cathedrals  and  several  hospitals. 
Outside  the  walls  are  charming  well-watered  fruit- 
gardens.  Pop.  19,738.  In  former  times,  the  town 
was  called  Jayyenu-l-harir,  'Jaen  of  the  Silk,'  on 
account  of  its  silk  manufactures,  for  which  it  was, 
but  is  no  longer,  famous. 

JAFFA.    See  Joppa. 

JAFFNAPATA'M,  a  seaport  in  Ceylon,  on  a 
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peninsula  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  island,  with 
a  pop.  of  8000.  The  place  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Dutch 
descent. 

JAGE'LLONS,  The,  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
dynasty  which  reigned  in  Lithuania,  Poland,  Hvm- 
gary,  and  Bohemia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Jagellon,  the  last  of  a  long  Hne  of  hereditary  grand 
dukes  of  Lithuania,  who  succeeded  to  his  patri- 
monial possession  in  1381,  and  was  (1386)  appointed 
successor  to  his  father-in-law,  Lewis  the  Great, 
king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  in  the  former  of 
these  kingdoms,  after  having  embraced  Christianity, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Wladislas  lY.  He  was 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whom  he  finally 
overthrew  by  the  help  of  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia. 
He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  wrest  Hun- 
gary from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  founded  the 
university  of  Cracow  in  1400,  and  died  in  1434 
at  Grodek.  His  son,  Wladislas  V.,  king  of  Poland 
(1434 — 1444),  was  also  elected  king  of  Hungary  on 
the  death  of  Albert  of  Austria  in  1439,  mainly 
through  the  assistance  of  John  Hunyady  (q.  v.), 
vaivode  of  Transylvania.  After  a  war  of  two  years' 
duration  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  Wladislas 
turned  his  sword  against  the  Turks,  drove  them 
repeatedly  from  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  returned  to  his  capital  of  Buda  loaded  with 
spoils.  In  1444,  Amurath  II.  sued  for  peace,  which 
the  warlike  Wladislas  granted,  swearing  a  solemn 
oath  by  the  Holy  Evangelists  ;  but  the  pope  having, 
in  defiance  of  all  truth  and  equity,  sent  Cardinal 
Julian  to  cause  a  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and  absolve 
Wladislas  from  perjury,  that  gallant  prince  sum- 
moned to  his  side  John  Hunyady,  and  being  joined 
by  Soanderbeg,  at  the  head  of  an  auxiliary  force  of 
Epirotes,  invaded  Turkey,  but  was  totally  defeated 
and  slain  at  Varna  (November  10,  1444) ;  Cardinal 
Julian  being  also  left  dead  on  the  field.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  brother  Casimir 
IV.  (1444 — 1492),  whose  three  sons,  John  Albert 
(1492—1501),  Alexander  (1501—1506),  and  Sigis- 
mund (1506—1548),  reigned  in  succession.  Sigis- 
mund August  (1548 — 1570),  the  son  of  this  last, 
and  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Polish  monarchs, 
added  Livonia  to  his  kingdom,  and  passed  an  edict 
of  universal  toleration.  His  sisters,  Anne  and 
Catherine,  married  respectively  Stephen  Bathory 
of  Transylvania,  and  John  III.  of  ,  Sweden,  and 
the  Jagellon  dynasty  was  continued  on  the  Polish 
throne  till  1668. 

Wladislas,  the  fourth  son  of  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland, 
was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  in  1471,  on  the  death 
of  George  Podiebrad,  and  also  succeeded  Mathias 
Corvinus  in  Hungary  in  1490.  Wladislas  died  in 
1516,  and  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  by  his 
son,  Lewis  II.,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Turks  at  Mohacs  (29th  August  1526),  and  with 
whom  terminated  the  JageUons  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary. 

JA'GBR.     See  Skua. 

J  A'GERNDOBjF,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  SUesia, 
is  situated  on  the  Oppa,  14  miles  north-north-west 
of  Troppau,  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  hosiery,  and 
Hnen.    Pop.  6000. 

JAGGERNAU'T,  or  JAGGERNAUT  PURI,  or 
PURI,  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  Orissa  (85"  54'  long., 
and  19°  45'  lat.),  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  India.  It  owes  its  reputation  to 
a  temple  erected  there  in  honour  of  Vishnu,  and 
containing  an  idol  of  this  Hindu  god,  called  Jagger- 
naut  (commonly  Juggernaut),  u,  corruption  of'  the 
Sanscrit  word  Jaganndtlia,  i.  e.,  lord  of  the  world. 
According  to  a  legend  related  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery 
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a  Iting  desirous  of  founding  a  city  sent  a  learned 
Brahman  to  pitch  upon  a  proper  spot.  The  Brah- 
man, after  a  long  search,  arrived  upon  the  banks 
of  tie  sea,  and  there  saw  a  crow  di\dng  into 
the  water,  and,  having  washed  its  body,  making 
obeisance  to  the  sea.  Understanding  the  language 
of  the  birds,  he  learned  from  the  crow  that  if  he 
remained  there  a  short  time,  he  would  comprehend 
the  wonders  of  this  land.  The  king-,  apprised  of 
this  occurrence,  built  on  the  spot  where  the  crow 
had  appeared  a  large  city  and  a  place  of  worship. 
The  Rajah  one  night  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice 
saying:  'On  a  certain  day,  cast  thine  eyes  on  the 
seashore,  when  there  will  arise  out  of  the  water  a 
piece  of  wood  52  inches  long,  and  1^  cubits  broad ; 
this  is  the  trne  form  of  the  deity ;  take  it  up,  and. 
keep  it  hidden  in  thine  house  seven  days ;  and  in 
whatever  shape  it  shall  then  appear,  place  it  in 
the  tem])le,  and  worship  it.'  It  happened  as  the 
Bajah  had  dreamed,  and  the  image  called  by  him 
Jagannfttha  became  the  object  of  worship  of  ^  all 
ranks  of  people,  and  performed  many  miracles. 
According  to  another  legend,  the  image  arising  from 
the  water  was  an  avattlra  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu ; 
it  was  fashioned  by  Vis'wakarman,  the  architect 
of  the  gods,  into  a  fourfold  idol,  which  represented 
the  supreme  deity,  and  the  temple  itself  was  erected 
over  it,  and  inaugurated  by  the  god  Brahm&  and 
his  divine  court.  The  present  temple  was  tinished 
in  1198  A.D.,  under  the  government  of  the  cele- 
brated Rajah  of  Orissa,  Anang  Bhim  Deo.  Whether 
the  worship  of  Jaggernaut  was  originally  one  in 
honour  of  Vishnu  or  not,  may  be  doubtful.  The 
notoriety  it  has  gained  is  due  especially  to  the 
fanaticism  which  induced,  and  still  induces,  thou- 
sands of  Hindu  believers  to  sacrifice  their  hves, 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  eternal  bliss,  by  throwing 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which 
carries  in  procession  the  idol  of  the  god.  It  is  just, 
however,  to  state  that  this  practice,  which  in  former 
times  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent,  is  greatly  abating 
in  our  days. 

JA'GGBRY,  thfe  name  given  in  the  East  Indies 
to  the  sugar  obtained  by  inspissation  from  the  sap 
(nera  or  tuddij)  of  palms.  The  sap  of  many  species 
of  palm  yields  jaggery,  and  probably  that  of  almost 
all  species  might  be  made  to  yield  it.  The  cocoa-nut 
yields  much  of  the  jaggery  of  some  parts  of  the  East. 
It  is,  as  generally  sold  and  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
a  coarse  kind  of  sugar ;  chemically,  it  is  the  same 
■with  cane-sugar.  The  sap,  which  by  inspissation 
yields  jaggery,  becomes  also,  by  fermentation,  pahn- 
wine,  and  from  it  by  distUlation  arrack  is  made. 

JAGXJA'R  (Felis  onga),  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
cat  tribe,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  danger- 
ous of  the  American  beasts  of  prey.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  American  Tiger.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
tiger  in  size ;  the  head  is  large,  the  body  thick,  and 
the  Umbs  robust;  the  tail  is  long,  and  of  equal 
thickness  throughout.  The  colour  varies  consider- 
ably, but  is  usually  a  rich  yellow,  with  large  black 
spots  and  rings,  small  black  spots  generally  appearing 
within  the  rings,  a  mark  by  which  the  skin  of  the 
J.  may  be  reaSily  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
other  large  spotted  or  ringed  Felidce.  A  black  or 
very  dark-brown  variety  occurs,  but  the  character- 
istic markings  may  be  seen  in  certain  lights,  deeper 
in  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  fur.  The  J.  is  strong 
enough  to  drag  away  a  horse,  and  swift  enough  to 
capture  horses  on  the  open  pampas.  It  is  chiefly, 
however,  an  inhabitant  of  forests.  It  abounds  so 
much  in  some  districts,  that  settlements  have  been 
deserted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  domestic 
animals.  It  climbs  trees,  however  smooth  the  stem, 
and   moves  about  with  great   agility  among  the 


branches,  making  even  monkeys  its  prey.  Instances 
of  its  attacking  man,  although  they  sometimes 
occur,  are  not  frequent,  but  it  is  bold  enough  to 
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approach  enclosures,  and  even  to  enter  villages  in 
broad  daylight,  in  quest  of  prey.  The  J.  is  often 
taken  in  traps ;  and  it  is  sometimes  hunted  with 
dogs,  when  it  generally  at  last  takes  refuge  in  a 
tree,  and  is  there  shot.  The  skins  of  jaguars  are 
exported  from  South  America  in  great  numbers. 
The  J.  is  found  in  almost  all  jiarts  of  South 
America,  but  its  range  does  not  extend  north  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  It  is  called  Oomce  (Orepa)  in 
some  parts  of  South  America. 

JAHN,  JoHANN,  a  distinguished  Roman  Catholic 
orientalist  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Tass- 
witz,  in  Moravia,  June  18,  1750,  received  his  early 
education  atZnaim  andOlmiitz,  and  in  1772  entered 
the  Premonstratensian  convent  of  Bruck,  where  he 
took  his  vows  in  1774,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages  and  Biblical  Criticism.  On 
the  suppression  of  this  convent,  in  1784,  J.  was 
transferred  to  the  same  professorship  in  Olmiitz, 
and  finally  to  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he  also 
undertook  the  chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology.  So  far 
as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic  literature  of  Ger- 
many, J.  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  biblical 
criticism.  But  the  boldness  of  some  of  his  opinions 
having  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities, he  was  honourably  removed  from  his  chair  in 
the  imiversity,  by  being  promoted  to  a  canonry  of 
St  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  in  1803.  He  continued, 
however,  to  pursue  the  same  studies  with  great 
reputation  till  his  death  in  1816,  and  published  many 
works  in  both  departments,  the  most  important  of 
which,  passing  over  his  grammars,  lexicons,  and 
elementary  books  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
and  Arabic  languages,  are  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  2  vols.  1792,  and  again  in  4  vols.  1802 — 
1803 ;  Biblical  Archaeology,  5  vols.  1797—1805,  of 
both  which  works  a  compendium  appeared  in  1804, 
and  again  in  1814 ;  a  Manual  of  General  Her- 
meneutics,  1812;  an  Appendix  of  Dissertations  to 
this  work,  2  vols.,  in  1813 — 1815 ;  and  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  4  vols.  1806.  Five  years  after 
his  death,  a  collection  of  posthumous  Remains  was 
published  at  Tubingen,  1821,  the  genuineness  of 
which,  although  seemingly  without  reason,  has  been 
called  in,  question.  His  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions  in  Germany,  and  have  been  translated 
into  several  languages. 

JAIL  FEVEK  (known  also  as  Putrid^  or  Pesti- 
lential Fever)  is  now  considered  to  'be  merely  a 
severe  form  of  Typhus  Fever  (q.  v.),  and  6ot  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to 
improved  sanitary  regulations,  this  form  of  disease 
is  almost  unknown ;  but  we  learn  from  Howard's 
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Account  of  the  State  of  Prisons,  that,  in  his  time, 
the  disease  was  very  frequent  in  the  prisons  ,  of 
England,  although  unknown  in  those  of  the  ,oon- 
tinental  countries.  In  the  celebrated  Black  Assize, 
(q.  v.),  held  at  Oxford  in  1577,  there  is  no  mdence 
that  the  disease  prevailed ,  amongst  the  prisoners, 
and  yet  it  broke  out  among  the  persons  present 
at  the  trial.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century  ago 
(May  1750)  that  the  lord  mayor,  an  alderman,  two 
judges,  most  of  the  jury,  and  a  large  number  of 
spectators,  taught  this  disease  from  attending  the 
assizes  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  and  many  of  those  who 
were  infected  died. 

JAI'NAS  is  the  name  of  a  heterodox  sect  of  the 
Hindus,  numerous  adherents  of  which  are  found  in 
every  province  of  Upper  Hindustan,  in  the  cities 
along  the  Ganges,  and  in  Calcutta,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  westward ;  the  Jjrovinces  of  Mewar  and 
Marwar  being  apparently  the  cradle  of  the  sect. 
They  are  also  numerous  in  Guzerat,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  are  scattered  through- 
out the  peninsula.  They  form  a  large,  and,  from 
their  wealth  and  influence,  an  important  division 
of  the  population  of  India.  The  name  of  the  sect 
means  a  follower  of  Jina,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
denominations  of  their  deified  saints ;  and  as  another 
name  of  these  saints  is  Arhat,  their  followers  are 
also  called  Arhatas. 

The  tenets  of  the  J.  or  Arhatas  are  in  several 
respects  analogous  to  those  of  the  Buddhists  (see 
Buddha),  but  they  resemble  in  others  those  of  the 
Brahmanical  Hindus.  With  the  Buddhists,  they 
share  in  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority 
of  the  Veda,  and  in  the  worship  of  certain  saints, 
whom  they  consider  superior  to  the  other  beings  of 
their  pantheon.  They  differ,  indeed,  from  them  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  these  personages,  but  the 
original  notion  which  prevails  in  this  worship  is  the 
same.  With  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  agree  in  admitting  the  institution  of 
caste,  in  performing  the  essential  ceremonies  called 
Sansledras  (q.  v.),  and  in  recognising  some,  of  the 
subordinate  deities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  at  least 
apparently,  as  they  do  not  pay  especial  homage  to 
them,  and  as  they  disregard  completely  all  those 
Brahmanical  rites  which  involve  the  destruction  of 
animal  life.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  though 
rejecting  in  general  the  aiithority  of  the  Vedas,  they 
admit  it,  and  quote  the  Vedic  texts,  if  the  doctrines 
of  the  latter  are  conformable  to  the  Jaina  tenets. 

According  to  their .  doctrine,  all  objects,  material 
or  abstract,  are  arranged  un,der  nine  categories,  called 
Tattwas,  truths  or  principles^  of  which  we  need  notice 
only  the  ninth  and  last,. called  Moksha,  oi  liberation 
of  the  vital  spirit  from  the  bonds  of  action — ^i.  e., 
final  emancipation.  In  reference  to  it,  the  J.  not 
only  affirm  that  there  is  such  a  state,  but  they 
define  the  size  of  the  emancipated  souls,  the  place 
where  they  live,  their  tangible  qualities,  the  dura- 
tion of  their  existence,  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  from  one  another,  their  parts,  natures,  and 
numbers.  Final  emancipation  is  only  obtained  'in 
the  state  of  manhood  (not  in  that  of  a  good  demon 
or  brute),  while  in  possession  of  five  senses,  while 
possessing  a  body  capable  of  voluntary  motion,  in  a 
condition  of  possibility,  while  possessing  a  mind, 
through  the  sacrament  of  the  highest  asceticism',  in  ■ 
that  path  of  rectitude,  in  which  there  is  no  retro- 
gression, through  the  possession  of  perfect  know- 
ledge and  vision,  and  in  the  practice  of  abstinence.' 
Those  who  attain  to  'final  ■  liberation  do  not  return 
to  a .  worldly  state,  and  there  is  no  interruption 
to  their  bliss.  They  have  perfect  vision  and 
knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  works.  See  J. 
Stevenson,  T/ie  Kalpa  S'Htra,  and  Nava  Taitwa. 

The  principles  of  faith,  as  mentioned  before,  are  j 
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common  to  all  classes  of.  J.,  but,  some,  differences 
occur  in  the  practice  of  their,  duties,  as  they,  are 
divided  into  religious  and.  lay  orders,   Yatis  and 
S'rdvakas.     Both,   of  course,  must  place,  imijlicit 
belief  in  .the  doctrines  ,of  their  saints ;  but  the  Tati 
has>  to  lead  a  life,  of  abstinence,  taciturnity,  and 
continence;    he    should  i  wear   a   thin  .cloth.,  over 
his  mouth, ,  to  prevent  insects  from  flying  into  it, 
and  he  ,shoidd   carry  a  brush   to   sweep  the  place 
on   which    he   is    about    to   sit,    to    remove    any 
Hving  creature  out  of  the  way  of  danger ;  but,  in 
turn,  he,, may  dispense  with   all  acts  of  worship ; 
whilst  the, S'rdvaka  has  to  add  to  the  observance 
of   the   religious    and   moral   duties    the    practical 
worship   of  the  saints,  and    a  profound   reverence 
for  his  more  pious  brethren.     The  secular  Jaina 
must,  like  the   ascetic,   practise  the  four  virtues 
— ^liberality,   gentleness,    piety,,   and    penance ;    he 
must  govern  his  mind,  tongue,  and  acts ;  abstain, 
at  certain  seasons,  from  salt,  flowers,  grfeen  fruits, 
roots,  honey,  grapes,  tobacco ;  drink  water  thrice 
strained,  and  never  leave  a  liquid  uncovered,  lest 
an  insect .  should  be  drowned  in  it ;  it  is  his  duty 
also,  to  visit   daily  a   temple   where   some    of  the 
images  of  the  Jaina  saints  are  placed,  walk  round  it 
three  times,  make  an  obeisance  to  the  image,  and 
make   some   offering^    of    fruits   or   flowers,   while 
pronouncing  some  such  formula  as  'Salutation  to 
the. Saints,  to  the  Pure  Existences,  to  the  Sages, 
to  the  Teachers,  to  all  the  'Devout  in  the  worid.' 
The   reader    in    a   Jaina    temple    is    a   Yati,   but 
the  ministrant   priest   is   not  seldom   a   Brahman, 
since  the  J.  have  no  priests  of  their  own,  and  the 
presence  'of    such   Brahmanical   ministrants   seems 
to   have   introduced   several   innovations   in    their 
worship.     In  Upper  India,  the  ritual  in   use  is 
often   intermixed    with   formulas   belonging   more 
properly  to  the   S'aiva    and    S'&kta    worship    (see> 
Hindu  Sects  under  India),  and  images  of  S'iva  and 
his  consort  take  their  place  in  Jaina'  temples.     In 
the  south  of  India,  they  appear,  as  mentioned  before, 
to  observe  also  all  the  essential  rites  or  Sansk^ras  of 
the  Brahmanical  Hindu.      The  festivals  of  the  J. 
are  especially  those  relating  to  events  in  the  Ufe 
of  their  deified  saints  ;  but  they  observe  also  several 
common  to  other  Hindus,  as  the  spring  festival,  the 
S'rlpancham.l4  and  others. 

The  J.  are  divided  into  two  principal  divisions, 
Digambaras  and  S'wetdmbaras.  The  former  word 
means  '  sky-clad,'  or  naked,  but  in  the  present  day, 
ascetics  of  this  division  wear  coloured  garments,  and 
confine  the  disuse  of  clothes  to  the  period  of  their 
meals.  S'wetdmbara  means  '  one  who  wears  white 
garments ; '  but  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  divisions  are  far  from  being  restricted  to 
that  of  dress  :  it  is  said  to  comprehend  a  list  of  700 
topics,  of  which  84  are  considered  to  be  of  para- 
mount importance.  Amongst  the  latter,  are  men- 
tioned the  practice  of  the  SVetimbaras  to  decorate 
the  images  of  their  saints  with  earrings,  necklaces 
armlets,  and  tiaras  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  whereas  the 
Big^mbaras  leave,  their  images  without  ornaments. 
Again,  the,S'weta,mbaras  assert  .that  there  are  twelve 
heavens  and  sixty-four  ludras  ;  whereas  the  Digam- 
baras maintain. that  there  are  sixteen  heavens  and' 
one  himdred  Indras.  In  the.  south  of  India,  the  J. 
are  .divided  into  two  castes ;  in  Upper  Hindustan" 
they  are  all  of  one  caste.  It  is  remarkable,  however 
that  amongst  themselves ,  they  recognise  a  number 
of,  families  .between  which,  .no  intermarriage  can. 
take  place,  and  that  they  resemble,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  ancient  .Brahmanical  Hindus,  who  estab- 
hshed. similar  restrictions  in  their, religious  codes.   . 

As  regards,  the  pantheon:  of  the  Jaina  creed,  it  is- 
stiU  more  fantastical  .than  that  of  the  Brahmanical 
sects,  whence,  it  is  borrowed:  to   a  great   extent, 
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but  without  ivny  of  the  poetical  and  pMlosophioal 
interest  which  inheres  in  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  time. 
The  highest  rank  amongst  their  numberless  hosts 
of  divine  beings — divided  by  them  into  four  classes, 
with  various  subdivisions — they  assign  to  the  deified 
saints,  which  they  call  Jina,  or  ArJiat,  or  Tirthdkara, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  generic  names.  The  J. 
enumerate  twenty-four  Tlrthakaras  of  their  past 
age,  twenty-four  of  the  present,  and  twenty-four 
ot  the  age  to  come ;  and  they  invest  these  holy 
personages  with  thirty-six  superhuman  attributes 
of  the  most  extravagant  character.  Kotwithstand- 
ing  the  sameness  of  these  attributes,  they  distin- 
guish the  twenty-four  Jinas  of  the  present  age 
from  each  other  in  colour,  stature,  and  longevity. 
Two  of  them  are  red,  two  white,  two  blue,  two 
black ;  the  rest  are  of  a  golden  hue,  or  a  yellowish 
brown.  The  other  two  peculiarities  are  regulated 
by  them  with  equal  precision,  and  according  to  a 
system  of  decrement,  from  BisMbha,  the  first  Jina, 
who  was  500  poles  in  stature,  and  lived  8,400,000 
great  years,  down  to  Mahdvtra,  the  24th,  who  had 
degenerated  to  the  size  of  a  man,  and  was  no 
more  than  40  years  on  earth ;  the  age  of  his  prede- 
cessor, PdrsiwandtTia,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
years.  The  present  worship  is  almost  restricted  to 
the  two  last  Tirthakaras ;  and  as  the  stature  and 
years  of  these  personages  have  a  reasonable  possi- 
bility, H.  T.  Colebrooke  inferred  that  they  alone 
are  to  be  considered  as  historical  personages.  As, 
moreover,  amongst  the  disciples  of  Mah9,vlra  there 
is  one,  Indrabhuti,  who  is  called  Oautama,  and  as 
Gautama  is  also  a  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Buddha  faith,  the  same  distinguished  scholar  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  identity  between  these  names 
could  be  assumed,  it  would  lead  to  the  further  sur- 
mise that  both  these  sects  are  branches  of  the  same 
stock.  But  against  this  view,  which  would  assign 
to  the  Jaiua  rSigion  an  antiquity  even  higher  than 
543  before  Chnst — the  date  which  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  apotheosis  of  Gautama  Buddha — 
several  reasons  are  alleged  by  Professor  Wilson. 
As  to  the  real  date,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the 
Jaina  faith,  as  the  same  scholar  justly  observes,  it 
is  immersed  in  the  same  obscurity  which  invests  all 
remote  history  amongst  the  Hindus.  We  can  only 
infer  from  the  existmg  Jaina  literature,  and  from 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  that  it  came  later  into 
existence  than  the  Buddlpst  sect. — The  best  essays 
on  the  tenets,  mythology,  observances,  and  liter- 
ature of  this  sect  are  those  by  Colebrooke  in  his 
Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  by  Wilson  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  works  (London,  1862). 

JAKTJ'TSK  ( Yakootsk),  chief  tovm  of  the  terri- 
tory of  that  name  in  Eastern  Siberia  (see  Siberia.). 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Lena, 
lat.  62°  1'  N.,  long.  119°  44'  E. ;  distance  from  St 
Petersburg,  5751  miles  ;  pop.  in  1858,  3460  inha- 
bitants. The  whole  industry  of  the  town  consists 
in  candle-works,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
principal  market  of  Eastern  Siberia  for  trafiic 
with  the  native  hunting  tribes  of  the  Jakuts  and 
Buriats.       The    former,    mostly    nomadic    tribes, 

Eossessing  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  bring 
utter  to  the  market,  which  is  despatched  on  horse- 
back to  the  port  of  Okhotsk.  The  latter,  also  a 
nomadic  tribe,  bring  to  Jakutsk  great  quantities 
of  fur-skins,  of  sables,  foxes,  martens,  squirrels, 
bears,  hares,  &c.  The  most  animated  periods  of 
the  year  are  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  in  the 
former,  the  goods  are  despatched  to  the  sea- 
ports ;  in  the  latter,  an  important  fair  takes  place 
annually,  during  which  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
sold,  chiefly  furs  and  mammoth  tusks,  amounts  to 
£50,000  in  value.  Manufactured  goods,  hardware, 
&c.,  are  brought  from  Irkutsk  by  the  Lena,  and 
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the  passage,  aboiit  2200  mUes,  requires  a  whole 
month  of  navigation. 

JA'LAP,  a  well-known  purgative  medicine,  is  the 
root  of  Bxogomum  Purga,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Gonvolvulacem.  It  is  found  in  Mexico,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Jalapa  or 
Xalapa,  from  which  the  name  jalap  is  derived. 
It  is  a  perennial  twining  plant,  with  large  flowers 
and  a.  turnip-like  root,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 


Jalap  (Exogonium  Purga) : 
It,  the  root. 

hazel-nut  to  that  of  a  man's  fist.  The  roots  when 
fresh  are  white  and  fleshy,  and  abound  in  a  milky 
juice.  They  are  prepai'ed  for  the  market  by  drying. 
— Jalap  was  long  erroneously  referred  to  other 
plants,  amongst  others  to  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  known 
in  bur  flower-gardens  as  Marvd  of  Peru. — The  root 
known  as  Male  Jalap  or  He  Jalap,  with  which  the 
true  jalap  of  commerce  is  often  adulterated,  was 
recently  declared  by  Mr  Hartweg  to  be  Ipomcea 
batatoides.  Its  properties  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  true  jalap,  but  it  is  very  inferior. 

Jalap  seems  to  have  been  fust  introduced  into 
this  country  as  a  medicine  about  1609. 

The  dried  roots  are  brown  and  wrinkled  externally, 
and  of  a  deep  yellowish -gray  colour  internally ;  their 
odour  is  faint  and  disagreeable,  and  their  taste  is 
nauseous.  The  active  ingredient  is  the  resinous 
portion,  which  varies  from  about  10  to  nearly  20 
per  cent.,  and  which  is  composed  of  two  distinct 
substances,  Jalapine  (C42H35O20)  and  Jalapic  add. 
Jalap  resin  may  be  distinguished  from  common 
resin  by  its  insolubility  in  volatile  oils.  Jalap  is  a 
valuable  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  given  alone.  Its 
purgative  action  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  calomel,  and  its  hydragogue  action  by  bitartrate 
of  potash,  while  its  tendency  to  produce  griping 
is  obviated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ginger.  It 
is  extremely  useful  in  those  febrile  affections  of 
children  which  are  associated  with  constipation ; 
and  in  diseases  of  the  brain  it  is  a  good  piirgative 
to  select,  in  consequence  of  its  derivative  action.  In 
the  form  of  Compound  Jalap  Powder,  which  consists 
of  one  part  of  powdered  jalap,  two  parts  of  bitartrate 
of  potash,  and  a  little  ginger,  it  is  of  great  service 
in  some  kinds  of  dropsy,  in  consequence  of  its 
hydragogue  action. 
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The  ordinary  dose  of  powdered  jalap  for  an  adult 
varies  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  a  scruple  generally 
acting  smartly  and  safely;  for  children  under  a 
year  old  the  dose  is  from  two  to  five  grains.  The 
dose  of  the  compound  powder  is  double  that  of  the 
ordinary  powder.  The  Tincture  of  Jalap,  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  is  a  useful  addition  to 
the  ordinary  black-draught  when  it  is  desired  to 
increase  its  activity. 

JALA'PA,  a  city  in  the  Mexican  confederation, 
is  second  in  importance  among  the  towns  of  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  on  the  grand  route 
between  the  capital  of  the  coimtry  and  the  seaport 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  ia  about  60  mUes  west-north- 
west from  the  latter.  Situated  at  an  elevation  of 
4335  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  climate 
may  be  said  to  be  that  qf  the  temperate  region,  and 
it  ia  a  favourite  resort  of  the  invalids  of  uie  coast. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

JAMAI'OA,  aboriginally  Xaymaca,  or  Land  of 
Wood  and  Water,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  those  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  ia  about  90  miles  to  the  south  of 
Cuba,  and  stretches  in  N.  lat.  between  17°  40'  and 
18°  30',  and  in  W.  long,  between  76°  15'  and  78°  25'. 
Area,  6400  square  miles  (rather  more  than  that  of 
Yorkshire) ;  greatest  length,  150  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  50  miles.  It  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  a  heavily-timbered  ridge,  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  rises  to  about  7000  feet.  Prom  this 
range,  at  least  70  streams  descend  to  the  north 
and  south  shores,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  and 
declivity  of  their  courses  they  are  not  navigable, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  Black  River,  which 
affords,  for  small  craft,  a  passage  into  the  interior 
for  30  miles.  Excellent  harbours  are  everywhere 
to  be  found.  But  incomparably  the  best  of  these 
ia  formed  by  a  deep  and  capacious  basin  in  the 
south-east  quarter  of  the  island,  which  washes  the 
most  spacious  and  fertile  of  the  plains  between  the 
hill-country  and  the  coast.  Aroimd  this  inlet,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  are  all  the  con- 
siderable centrea  of  population,  Port  Koyal,  King- 
ston, and  Spanish  Town.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
so  genial,  that  coffee-plantationa  are  found  at  an 
altitude  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  climate  varies  considerably — the  torrid  belt 
of  the  coast  gradually  passing  into  the  temperate 
region  of  the  central  heights.  The  latter  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  favourable  to  longevity;  and, 
after  having  long  been  a  retreat  for  the  residents 
themselves,  it  has  lately  begun  to  attract  invalids 
from  the  tJnited  States.  To  contrast  two  posi- 
tions— the  one  near  Kingston  Harbour,  and  the 
other  at  the  intermediate  elevation  of  4000  feet 
— ^their  annual  means  are  stated  to  be  respec- 
tively 81°  F.  and  68°  P.  The  rainfall  appears  to 
differ  widely  in  different  years,  ranging  from  about 
60  to  upwarda  of  120  inches— the  consecutive 
years  of  1835  and  1836  having  given  122-12  and 
59'13.  Hurricanes  are  understood  to  be  bpth  less 
frequent  and  less  violent  than  in  moat  other  parta 
of  the  archipelago — a  peculiarity  ascribed,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  larger 
islands  of  Hayti  and  Cuba.  Earthquakes  have 
occasionally  occurred,  one  of  them,  in  1692,  having 
almost  overwhelmed  Port  Royal. 

J.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  during  his  second 
voyage  in  1494,  and  waa  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1509.  So  great  was  the  inhumanity 
of  the  conquerors,  that  50  years  after  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  the  island  the  native  population  is  said 
to  have  entirely  disappeared.  On  May  3,  1655,  a 
British  expedition,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
under  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables,  assailed  and 
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captured  the  island,  which  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  1670.  During  the 
150  years  of  Spanish  colonisation,  the  inhabitants, 
including  Africans  and  Europeans,  had  not  attained 
the  number  of  3000.  Within  about  the  same  period 
of  Enghsh  rule  (from  1655  to  1801),  the  estimated 
census  shewed  340,000—30,000  whites,  10,000  free 
people  of  colour,  and  300,000  slaves.  In  1861,  the 
total  population  amounted  to  378,433,  of  whom 
13,816  were  whites,  and  the  remainder  half-breed^ 
or  blacks.  But  in  J.,  as  in  the  British  colonies 
at  large,  the  distinction  between  the  two  races  is 
now  merely  physical.  Even  as  early  as  1830,  free- 
holdera  of  colour  received  the  elective  franchiae; 
and,  subsequently  to  1838,  they  became  themselves 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  local  legislature — a  quah- 
fioation  which,  by  1863,  had  placed  one  of  them  in 
the  coimcil,  and  fifteen  in  the  assembly.  On  the 
productiveness  and  trade,  however,  of  the  island, 
emancipation  has  undeniably  had  an  unfavourable 
effect.  But,  even  previously  to  the  new  order 
of.  things,  the  commercial  crops  had  been  steadily 
decreasing.  To  take  by  itself  the  grand  staple 
of  sugar,  the  last  3  years  of  the  slave-trade,  1805 
— 1807,  had  averaged  fuUy  144,000  hogsheads ;  the 
4  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  1831—1834,  under  91,000 ;  the  4  years  of 
gradual  aboUtion,  1835—1838,  nearly  70,000;  and 
the  first  4  years  of  perfect  freedom,  1839 — 1842,  less 
than  42,000.  According  to  the  returns  of  1834  and 
1860,  the  principal  exports — making  allowance  at 
the  same  time  for  a  growing  consumption  on  the 
spot — ^were  as  follow : 


1834. 

1860. 

Sugar  (cwts-). 
Rum  Cgallons),    . 
Pimento  (lbs.), 
Coffee  (lbs.). 

1,600,000 

2,697,324 

3,606,400 

.      17,726,731 

599,737 
1,694,606 
6,860,548 
6.145,363 

Among  the  other  productions  of  the  island  are 
ginger,  logwood,  mahogany,  cocoa-nuts,  arrowroot, 
&c.  Indigo,  once  widely  cultivated,  is  now 
neglected.  But  while  the  exports  have  diminished, 
the  imports,  more  particularly  of  food,  have 
increased. 


1834. 

1838. 

1860. 

Flour  (barrels), 

53,958 

69,111 

79,305 

Meal  (barrels),  . 

13,155 

11,569 

12,602 

Fork  (barrels), 

15,665 

9,299 

],926« 

Butter  and  Lard  (firkins), 

13,717 

17,997 

Kice  (lbs.),     . 

.    1,730,680 

266,082 

1,850,240 

•  Cwts. 

In  1860,  the  imports  and  the  exports  were  valued 
respectively  at  £1,202,855  and  £1,225,677.  In  1860, 
1001  veasels,  of  127,935  tons,  entered  and  cleared 
the  ports.  In  the  same  year,  the  revenue  amounted 
to  £262,239,  and  the  expenditure  to  £255,239. 

Politically,  J.  includes  the  Caymans  to  the  north- 
west, while,  to  the  north-east,  the  Turk's  Islands, 
the  most  southerly  portion,  in  fact,  of  the  Bahamas, 
form  a  separate  dependency.  The  constitution  ia 
somewhat  peculiar.  In  addition  to  the  royal 
governor  and  a  popular  assembly  of  47  members, 
there  is  a  council,  partly  legislative  and  partly 
executive,  of  12  nominees  of  the  crown.  Both  for 
constituents  and_  representatives,  there  is  a  pecu- 
niary c^ua,lifipation,  of  which,  in  either  case,  one 
phase  is  the  payment  of  direct  taxes— £10  a  year 
qualifying  for  a  representative,  and  £3  for  a  con- 
stituent, Ecclesiastically,  sects  and  denominations 
abound.  The  Church  of  England,  which  here 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  an 
establishment  than  is  usual  in  colonies,  haa  a  biahop, 
whose  diocese  embraces  British  Honduras  and  the 
Bahamas,  with  a  regular  staff  of  parochial  clergy ; 
and   besides  Presbyterians,   Methodists,  Baptists, 


JAMAICA  BARK— JAMES  I. 


and  other  Protestant  bodies,  Roman  Catholics  are 
nutueroua,  and  Jews  still  more  so. 

After  being  200  years  in  the  possession  of  Britain, 
the  capabilities  of  J.  are  stiU.  very  inadequately 
developed.  To  say  nothing  of  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  its  existing  agriculture,  it  possesses 
ahnoat  virgin  sources  of  wealth  and  plenty  in  its 
pastures  and  its  iisheriea.  Instead  of  buying,  as  it 
does,  a  large  share  of  its  means  of  subsistence,  it 
might  either  sell  the  same  to  others,  or  maintain 
twice  or  thrice  its  present  population, 

JAMAICA  BARK.    See  Oaeibbeb  Baek. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.    See  Pimbnto. 

JAMB,  in  Architecture,  the  side  of  the  apertures 
in  walls,  such  as  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  &;c. 

JAMBOS.    See  Btobnia. 

JAMBS  (Gr.  Jacobos,  and  reaUy  the  same  word 
as  Jacob)  is  the  name  borne  by  two  or  three  persons 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  are  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  James  the  '  brother '  or  '  cousin '  of  our 
Lord,  who  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  same  as 
James  the  son  of  Alpheus.  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
doe,  surnamed  the  Elder,  was  the  brother  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  before  his  call  to  the  apostleship 
was  a  fisherman.  After  the'  ascension  of  Christ,  he 
seems  to  have  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  the 
iirst  of  the  apostles  to  suffer  martyrdom,  being  slain 
by  Herod  in  the  year  44  A.  D.  There  is  an  incredible 
legend  of  his  having  planted  the  gospel  in  Spain, 
and  he  is  the  patron  saint  of  that  country. — James 
the  'brother'  or  'cousin'  of  our  Lord,  surnamed 
the  Less,  the  other  apostle  of  this  name,  appears 
to  have  resided,  like  James  the  Elder,  chiefly  in 
Jerusalem.  From  the  glimpses  of  him  which  are 
obtained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  it  is  clear  that  he  presided  over 
the  mother- church  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the 
tradition  recorded  by  Hegesippus  (who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  o,),,  he  was  considered  a 
miracle  of  '  righteousness,'  even  by  the  unbeHeving 
Jews,  who  gave  Tijin  the  name  of  the  Jvst.  The 
enmity  of  the  more  bigoted  Jew^,  however,  pro- 
cured his  condemnation,  and  the  high-priest  Ananus 
gave  order  that  he  should  be  stoned  to  death. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence excited  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
of  •  Jerusalem.  The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be 
precisely  fixed,  but  it  was  probably  about  62  or  63 
A.  D.  The  Epistle  General  oe  James  is  regarded 
by  most  theologians  as  a  composition  of  his.  The 
primitive  church,  however,  placed  it  sometimes 
among  the  aritUegomena  (or  scriptures  of  doubtful 
genuineness),  and  sometimes  even  among  the  notlia 
(or  spurious  scriptures).  In  the  4th  c,  its  authority 
increased;  and  the  Council  of  Carthage  (397  a.d.) 
pronounced  it  '  canonical.'  This,  of  course,  did  not 
settle  the, question  of  its  authenticity;  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Refonhation,  both  its  authenticity 
and  religious  teaching  were  attacked  by  Erasmus 
and  Cajetan  (in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church),  by 
liucar  (in  the  Greek  Church),  and  by  Luther,  who 
called  jt,  'a  downright  strawy  ej)istle,'  the  work 
of  some  unknown  James,  who  misunderstood  the 
doctrines  of  the, Apostle  Pali  Modern  divines, 
generally,  prpfess  to  see  no  discrepancy  between 
the  teaching  of  the  two  apostles,  and  iinagine  that 
they  a,re  looking  at  the  same  great  verity  from 
different  but  not  contradictory  stind-points  (see 
JuSTiFiOATiON").  The  style  is  clea^polished,  and 
poetical,  very  little  disfigured  with  Hebraisms,  and 
indicating  that  its  possessor  was  a  man  of  superior 
culture.  Compare  Alford's  Greeh  i'est.  vol  4'  (lond. 
1859).  ,,  j. 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotland  (1406—1437),  was 
the  second  son  of  Robert  III.,  by  AnnabeUa  Drum- 


niond,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Dnunmpnd  of  StobhalL 
His  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  having 
been  murdered  by  his  uuole,  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
J.  became  heir  to  the  throne.  Fearing  that  he  also 
might  be  sacrificed  to  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Albany,  his  father  resolved  to  send  him  to  France. 
Accordingly,  in  1405,  he  set  sail  for  that  coxmtry, 
but  he  never  reached  it ;  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
embarked  having  been  taken  by  the  English.  J, 
himself  was  carried  to  London,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  In  1407,  he  was  removed  to  Nottingham 
Castle.  In  1417,  he  accompanied  Henry  V.  in  his 
expedition  to  France.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III., 
in  1406,  the  government ;  devolved  on  the  Duke  of 
Albaiiy.  On  his  death,  in  1419,  his  son  Murdoch 
succeeded  to  the  regency.  In  1424,  J.'s  long 
captivity  came  to  an  end :  on  giving  hostages  for 
payment  of  £40,000,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  kingdom.  Previous  to  leaving  England,  he 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
fourth  son  of  John  of  Gatmt.  To  the  excellent 
education  which  he  had  received  in  England,  J. 
was  indebted  for  the  development  of  his  very  con- 
siderable powers  of  mind.  His  poems,  Christ's  Kirk 
on  tlm  Qreen  (the  authorship  of  which,  however,  is 
disputed),  and  Km^s  Quhavr,  shew  him  to  have 
been  possessed  of  high  poetic  talent.  With  the  acts 
of  his  first  parliament,  iu  1424,  the  regular  series  of 
Scotch  statutes  may  be  said  to  begin.  Many  excel- 
lent laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  trade, 
and  for '  the  internal  economy  of  the  kingdom ; 
while  these  were  followed  up  by  an  executive  vigour 
which  Scotland  had  never  known  before.  No  sooner 
did  J.  feel  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  resolved  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Albany 
family.  By  a  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  1425, 
the  two  sons  of  the  late  Regent  Murdoch,  and  hia 
father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  were  found  guilty 
of  certain  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  imme- 
diately beheaded.  The  next  few  years  of  J.'s  reign 
are  among  the  most  really  peaceful  in  the  history  of 
Scotland  previous  to  the  imion  of  the  crowns;  the 
whole  efforts  of  the  king  being  directed  to  the 
repression  of  the  internal  disorders  of  the  kingdom ; 
especially  of  the  Highlands,  where  scarcely  any 
law  except  that  of  the  strongest  had  hitherto  been 
known.  In  1436,  J.'s  eldest  daughter,  Margaret, 
was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  XI.  Amongst  those  whom  the  wisely  severe 
policy  of  the  king  had  offended  was  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Stratheam.  He  had 
been  imprisoned  in  1425,  on  the  impeachment  of  the 
Albany  family.  Owing  to  this  cause,  or  to  some 
real  or  imaginary  injury  done  to  his  faniily,  Graham 
was  so  irritated,  that  in  1435  he  actually  used 
treasonable  language  to  the  king  himself  when  pre- 
siding in  parliament.  For  this  he  was  banished, 
and  his  possessions  declared  forfeited.  He  retired 
to  the  Highlands,  to  brood  over  a  plan  of  revenge, 
which  circumstances  soon  put  it  into  his  power  to 
execute.  In  1437,  the  court  held  the  Christmas 
festival  at  Perth.  The  kiag  was  about  to  retire 
for  the  night,  when  the  sound  of  men  in  armour 
was  heard  outside  the  gates.  It  was  Graham, 
accompanied  by  300  armed  men.  The  looks  of 
the  chamber-door  having  been  purposely  spoiled, 
Catherine  Douglas,  with  a  spint  worthy  of  her 
name,  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple,  to  make  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  bar ;  but  her  arm  was 
broien,  and  the  rufiians  ■  entered  the  chamber. 
The  king,  who  had  hidden  himself  in  an  aperture 
under  the  iJoor,  was  discovered,  dragged  out,  and 
cruelly  murdered,  iu  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 
Graham  and  the  other  ringleaders  were  afterwards 
seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  J.  was  unques- 
tionably the  most  able  of  the  Stuart  family.    Both 
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his  intellectual  and  practical  ability  were  of  a  very 
high,  order. 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland  (1437—1460),  was 
the  son  of  James  I.  and  Queen  Joanna,  and  was 
born  in  1430.  He  was  crowned  at  Edinburgh  when 
only  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  William 
Crichton,  the  Chancellor,  and  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
ston, contrived  to  keep  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  young  king,  and  consequently  to  wield  the  royal 
authority  until  he  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  power  of  the  House  of  Douglas  had  now  risen 
to  so  great  a  height  as  almost  to  overshadow  that 
of  the  crown.  In  the, hope  of  curbing  it,  Crichton 
had  treacherously  caused  WiUiaiu,  the  young  earl, 
and  his  "brother  to  be  put  to  death.  The  policy 
of  the  act  proved  to  be  as  bad  as  its  spirit,  for 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  murdered 
youth  with  her  Cousin,  the  family  was  restored 
to  more  than  its  former  power.  The  young  king, 
tired  of  the  rule  of  Crichton,  put  himself  under 
the  control  of  Douglas.  A  parhament  was  held,  by 
which  Crichton  and  Livingston  were  declared  rebels, 
and  their  estates  forfeited.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
earl,  the  kingdom  fell  into  complete  anarchy,  and 
became  one  scene  of  violence  and  disorder.  Douglas, 
however,  maintained  the  warlike  renown  of  his 
House;  in  1448,  the  English  having  invaded 
Scotland,  he  gave  them  battle  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Sark, '  in  Annandale,  and  '  defeated 
them  with  very  considerable  slaughter.  In  1449, 
J.  married  Mary,  daughter'  of  Arnold,  Duke  of 
Gelderland.  The  character  of  the  king  appears  to 
have  been  much  strengthened  after  his  marriage. 
Like  most  of  the  Stuarts,  he  possessed  great'  animal 
courage;  he  seems  also  to  have  possessed  much  of 
his  father's  clearness  of  perception  in  framing  laws, 
and  of  his  energy  in  enforcing  their  observation. 
Chafing  under  the  sway  of  Douglas,  he  resolved  to 
assert  his  independence.  Crichton,  who  had  pre- 
viously contrived  to  make  terms  for  himself,  was 
constituted  the  royal  adviser.  Douglas,  driven 
from  power,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  By  the  union  of  these  two  powerful 
nobles,  it  seemed  that  the  royal  authority  in  Scot- 
land had  virtually  become  extinct.  J.  had  recourse 
to  treachery :  he  invited  Douglas  to  visit  him  at 
StirHng  Castle,  where,  picking  a  quarrel  with  him, 
he  murdered  the  earl  with  his  own  hand.  But  the 
power  of  the  Douglas  family  was  not  yet  broken. 
Through  the  aid  of  the  House  of  York,  then 
dominant  in  England,  and  by  the  martial  iniiuence 
of  his  name,  the  heir  of  the  murdered  earl  was 
enabled  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men.  But  J.,  listening 
to  the  wise  advice  of  his  councillor  Kennedy,  soon 
succeeded  in  quelling  this  insurrection.  Douglas 
was  compelled  to  flee ;  and  his  lands  were  granted 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  In  1460,  from  causes  not 
clearly  known,  J.  infringed  an  existing  truce  with 
England,  by  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Kox- 
burgh,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  While 
he  was  standing  beside  one  of  the  rudely  made 
cannons  of  that  time,  the  gun  burst,  and  a  fragment 
striking  him,  produced  alinost  imttiediate'  death. 
He  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of 
his  reign. 

JAMES  III.,  king  of  Scotland  (1460—1488),  was 
the  son  of  James  II.  and  Maiyof  Gelderland,  aijd 
was  bom  in  1453.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  government  appears  to  have  been  conducted 
by  his  mother,  guided  by  the  wisdom ,  of  Bishop 
Kennedy.  On  the  .  death  of  the  latter  iu  1465, 
the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Boyd 
and  his  family.  In  1467,  so  great  iafluenpe  had. 
they  acquired,  that  J.  gave  his  sister  in  marriage 
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to  Sir    Thomas   Boyd,    son  of   Lord  Robert,  Sir 
Thomas    being  at   the    same    time    created    Earl 
of  Arran.     On  the  kin^s  marriage,  however,  in 
1469,  with  Margaret  of  Denmark,  power  changed 
hands  :  Lord  Boyd  was  obliged  to  flee,   and  even 
Arran  was  driven  into  exile ;  in  wMeh  condition  he 
died.     In  l474,  his  widow  married  Lord  Hamilton ; 
of  which  "marriage ,  were  born  James,  created  Earl 
of  Arran    in    1503,  and  Elizabeth,  who ,  married 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox.    J.  was  all  his  life  under 
the  influence  of  favourites.      Conspicuous   among 
these  was  a  man  named  Cochran,  originally  a  mason. 
Through  his  means,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  brother 
of  J.,  was  forced  to  iflee  from  the  kingdom,  having 
been  charged  with  witchcraft ;   while  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  also  a  brother   of  the    king's,  was   actually 
put  to  death  on  the  same  absurd  accusation.     The 
rule    of    Cochran    and   other    low-born    favourites 
became  intolerable  to. the  haughty  Scotch  nobility. 
Disputes  having  arisen  with  England,  and  an  Eng- 
lish force  haying  advanced  on  Berwick,  J.  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  to  oppose  the  invaders. 
Angus,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and   others  resolved  to 
profit  by  this  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
obnoxious    favourite.       They    met    in    council    to 
deliberate  upon  their  plans.     It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Angus  acquired  his  well-known  sobriquet 
of  '  Bell  the  Cat.'    The  result  was,  that  Cochran  and 
five  other  of  the  leading  favourites  were  seized  and 
summarily  hanged.  The  king  hiinself  was  imprisoned 
within   the   castle    of   Edinburgh.      The   banished 
Duke  of  Albany  had  joiiied  the  English  al-my.     On 
a  treaty  being  made,  he  was,  by  some  unknown 
means,  restot-ed  to  his   brother's   favour.     He   did 
not  long  hold  it,  however.     In  1487,  Mat'garet  of 
Denmark'  died.     J.'s  love  of  pursuits  which,  for  the 
age  in  which '  he  lived,  were  intellectual,  brought 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  a  WarKke  and  illiterate 
nobility — a  contempt  on  which  the  weakness  of  his 
nioral  character  imposed  lio  check.     A  conspiracy, 
whose  origin  iS  obscure,  ended  in  a  rebellion,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 
Many  of   the   peers,  however,    remained  loyal,   so 
that  J.  was   enabled  to  put  himself   at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force.     But,  mainly  through  the 
cowardice  of  the  king,  the  royal  army  was  defeated 
at  Sauchie,   18th  Jime  1488.     J.  escaped  from  the 
field ;    but  he  was   afterwards  discovered  by  one 
of  the  rebels,  and  murdered.     He  died  at  the  age 
of  36.  ^ 

JAMES  IV.,  Hng  of  Scotland  (1488—1513),  was 
the  son  of  James  III.  and  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
and  was  born  ,  March  17,  1472.  A  movement, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  having  for  its 
object  the  subversion  of  the  new  government, 
was  soon  quelled;  and  the  rule  of  the  young  king 

fave  promise  of  being  both  vigorous  and  popular, 
'he  avarice  of  the  preceding  reign  was  followed  by 
a  profusion  which  conciliated  tbe  nobles  ;  while  the 
king's  personal  beauty  and  open  manner  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  naval  exploits  of  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  are  worthy  of  note.  With  a  greatly  inferior 
force,  he  twice  defeated  the  Englisb;  on  one  occa- 
sion, capturing  as  many  as  five  of  their  ships  of 
war.  ,  Instead, of  avenging  this  defeat  by  force  of 
arms,, Henry  VII.,  then  reining  in  England,  wisely 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  win  Scotland  by  concilia- 
tion, and  policy.  He  proposed  a  marriage  between 
J.  and  his  daughter  Margaret ;  but  his  wise  schemes 
were  fpr  a  long  time  frustrated  by  the  gold  and 
intrigue  of  >  the  king  of  Prance.  But  at  length  the 
prudence  of  Henry  prevailed,  and  in  1503,  J.  married 
Margaret  of  England.  By  a  treaty  then  entered  into 
bets^feen  England  and  Scotland,  the  first  peace  since 
1332  was  established  between  the  two  countries. 
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The  king  of  England  saw  wliat'none  of  his  prede- 
oesaors  Ead  been  able  to  see — that  he  could  easily 
gain  by  policy  what  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
tp  seize  by  force.  Had  he  lived  longer,  a  lasting 
amiliy  might  have  been  esiiablished  between  the 
two  countries ;  but  his  son  and  successor  was  even 
hotter  and  more  headstrong  than  J.  hiinself.  ,  The 
English  treaty  was  followed  by  a  period  of  almost 
unexampled  peace  and  .prosperity ;  but  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.,  in  J1509,  all  this!  fair  prospect  wag 
destroyed. ,  It  was  not^  hojvever,  until  Heui-y'  VIIL 
had.  been  two  years  oh  Jjhe  Ithrone  that  a  rupture 
took  place  between  the  two  kings,  J.  had  demanded 
reparation  for  an  alleged  outrage  on  the  Scottish 
flag ;  Henry  had  returned  a  contemptuous  answer. 
He  had  further  irritated  the  Scotch  king  by  cotin- 
teuancing  certain  English  border  chieftains  who  had 
been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert  Ker ; 
he  had  also  declined  to  deliver  a  legacy  of  jewels 
bequeathed  to  Queen  Margaret  by  her  father.  Long 
and  angry  negotiations  followed,  which  ended  ia 
Janies's  rash  and,  fatal  invasion  of  England  in  the 
summer  of  1513.  The  dissistrdus  battle  of  Flodden 
(q.  V.)  was  fought  on  the  9th  September  of  that  year. 
The  body  of  James  was  found  on  the  field  after 
the  l^attle.  Se  di?d  in  the  4lst  year  of  his  age,  and 
26th  of  his  reign. 

,  JAMBS  V.,,king  of  Scotland  (1513—1542),  was 
thg  son  of  James  IV.  and  Margaret  of  England. 
lie  was  born  at,  Linlithgow,  10th  April  151,2. 
The  period  of  his  long  minority  is  one  of.  t|iq 
gloomiest  iri,  Scottish  history.  ,  Siich  was  the  law- 
less state  0^  the  country,  ;that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  from  one  plac;e>  to  anothSF  except  in  armed 
companies.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  chosen  regent 
by  the  parhameut,  but  his  government  was  almost 
powerless,  owing  chiefly  to  the  jealousy  and  enmity 
of  the  Ea;rl  of  Angus,  who  had  married  the  queen- 
mother. ,,,  Ultimately,  Angus  prevailed,  and  the 
duke  retired  tp  France.  For  a  while,  the  Angus 
branch, of  the  ijqiiglas,  family  ruled  Scotland  in  the 
same,  manner,  as  the  pldsi:  hranch  had  .rulpd  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  W  hen  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  the  king,  resolved  no  longer 
to,  brook  the, authority  of  the  earl,  escaped  from  his 
custody.  Angus,  .and  his  family  were  banished,  and 
their  estates  declared  forfeited.  In,  1538,  J.  visited 
tjie  cQurt, of  France;  and  .on  the  Ist  January  1537, 
he  was  married  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis 
I,  This.  ami§i,l4e  queen  lived  for  but  a  few  weeks  ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  J.  was  again  married. -His 
second  wife  was  Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter' of  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  VIII.  having  declared  his 
independeiioe  of  the  pope,  became  desirous  th^t  his 
nephew  should  follow  his  example ;'  biit  J.  remained 
true  to  his  ancestral  faith.'  The  kin^  had  two  sons 
by  Mary  of  Guise,  but  they  both  died  in  infancy, 
within  a  few,day3  of  each  other— an  event  which 
seems  to  have  greatly  aflfeoted  the  mind  of  James. 
With  the  view  of  gaining  his  nephew  over  to  his 
ecclesiastical  views, '  Henry  pi-pposed  that  they 
should  have  an  interview  '  at  York.  He  actually 
went  to  that  city,  and  remained  in  it  for  six  days, 
'  expecting  the  arrival  of  J.,  Who  never  came.  This 
•piece  of  real  or  fancied  nfeglect  greatly  enraged 
Henry.  In  1542,  the  English  having,  made  an  incur- 
sion'across  the  border,  were  'attacked'  and  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  the  .Earls  of  Huntly  and  Home. 
To  avenge  this,  defeat,  Henijy'sen^  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  into  Scotland  with  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

Negotiations  for  peace  having  failed,  J.  raised  an 
army  of  30,000  men  to  oppose  Norfolk.  The  sprfead 
of  the  Reformation  had  how  begun  to  divide  the 
kingdom ;  the  nobles  being  tuostly  on  the  ^  reformed 
side,  while  the  king 'aided  with  the  clei'gy.  When 
the  Scottish  army  had  reached  Fala,  news  arrived  of 


Norfolk's  retreat.  The  nobleS,  actuated  either  by 
disloyalty,  or  by  thoughts  of  Flodden,  declined  to 
follow,  the  Icing  in  an  invasion  ,pf.  Engtond,  upon 
which,  he  was  Dent.,  ^While  this  controversy  was 
pending  between  J.  and  the  nobles,  a  report  arose 
that ,  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  royal  favourite,  had  been 
appointed  tpthe  chief  command.,  The  army  became 
a  scene  of  tumult  £),nd  disorder.  While  in  this  dis- 
organised s,tate,  ,it  was  attacked  by  Dacre  and  Mus- 
frave,  two  Engl(ish, leaders,  ^t,  the  head  p|  300  men, 
'he  Scotch  were  utterly  routed. .  This  dishonour  to 
his  arms  seems  quite  to  have  broken  the  heart  of 
James.  JCeshuthimself  up  in  Falkland  Palace,  where 
he  died,  Deopmber  13,  1542,  seven  days  after  thp 
birth  of  ; his  unfortunate,  daughter  Mary,  in  the 
3Ipt  year  of  his  age,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

i  JAMES   I.   OF  ENCH.ANI)  AND  VI.    OS  SCOTLANB 

(1567  [England  1603]— 1625),  only  son  of  Mary, 
Queen  oi:  iScotSj  and  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  was  born 
within  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  19th  June  1566, 
On  his,  mother's  forced  resignation  of  the  orpwn, 
J.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotkind,  29th  July  156V/. 
The  direction  of  his  childhood  devolved  principally 
on  the  Earl  of  Mar.  His  classical  education  he 
received  from  the,  ifamoua  George  Buchanan,  In 
1578,1  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  was  driyen 
from  power,  and  J.  nominally  assumed  the  directioji 
of  affairs.  But  the  new  government  was  unpppular, 
and  Morton  soon  succeeded  in  re-establishing  himi 
self.  His  fall  was,,  iowever,  ultimately  effected  by 
the  united  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lennojc  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran.  i  Morton  was  condemned  and 
executed, on  the  charge,  of,  haying  been  accessory  tp 
the  miu'der  of  Darnley.  ;  After  his  death,  Lennox 
and  Arran  ruled  for  some  time  without  control. 
On  the  12th  of  August  1582,  however,  a,  party  pf  the 
nobles  seized  the  king  at  Euthven ,  Qfistle  j  and  l?y 
authority  thus  acquired,  they  imprigqned  A^an,  and 
banished  Lennox.  In  1583,  a  counterplot  restored 
J.  to  freedom  ;  he  immediately  restored  Arran  tp 
power.  The,  confederate  lords  were  obliged  to 
flee  to  Eu^and.  In  1585,  through  the  connivanpg 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they,  returned, ,  and  with,  an 
axmy  of  10,000  men,  obliged  J.  to  capitulate  in 
Stirling ,  Castle.  A^ran  was  again  banished.  In 
1586,  Queen  Mary,  then  a  prisoner  in  England, ,  was 
condemned  by  ,ijie  English  court,  to,  be  exeouijed.. 
Though,  J.i  remonstrated,  strongly,  he  neverthe- 
lesaj  after  his  mother's  ei^ecution,  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  aHiancp  with  England,  In 
the  winter  of  1589,,  J.  went  to  Dajmark,  where  he 
married  the  .Erinpess,  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick 
II.,  king  of  that  icountry.  From  ,1591  to  1594,, 
the  kingdom  was  disturbed  by  various  treason- 
able attempts  by  the  Earls  of  BothweU,  Huntly, 
and  other  B-pman  Cathohc  lords,  It  was  not 
tUl  J.  had  mai^ched  against.  Huntly  in  person 
that  these  disturbances  were  suppressed.  Long 
ecclesiastical  disputes  fplloweij  between  king  and 
clergy.  In  1600,  occurred  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy 
(q.  v.).  By  the  death  of  Ehzabeth  in  1603,  J. 
succeeded;  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  soon 
became  unpppular ,  witl^ ,  his  new ,  siibjects.  The 
anger  of  ,the,Bopian,XJatholics  at  the  severities  used 
towards  theni  was  the  cause  of  the  famous  Gun- 
powder Plot  (q.  v.).  The  treason  was  discovered 
on  the  5th  of  November  1605.  Nor  did  time 
increase  the  po'pularity  of  J.  with:  any  class  of  his 
subjects.'  Weak  and  good-natured,  he  impoverished 
his  exchequer  to  enrich  parasites  ;  he  degraded  the 
prerogative  of  'the  cirown  by  the  sale  lof  titles  of 
dignity  j'the  title  of  baronet,  which  he  originated, 
could  be  bought  f6t  £1000,  a  barony  for  £5000;  and 
an  earldom  for  £20,000.  A  Scotchman  of  the  name 
of  Carr  became  the  royal  favourite  about  the  year 
1607 ;    honours    and   emoluments   were   showered 
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upon  him,  and  in  1613  he  waa  created  Earl  of 
Somerset.  In  his  turn,  Somerset  gave  place  to 
Buckingham.  Under  these  minions,  the  name  and 
power  of  England,  so  formidable  nnder  Elizabeth, 
sunk  to  insignificance.  In  1617,  J.  revisited  Scot- 
land ;  a  visit  which  his  angry  disputes  with  the 
clergy  did  not  give  him  much  leisure  to  enjoy.  In 
1619,  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  died, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  nation.  J.  had  set  his 
heart  upon  effecting  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Charles  (now  Prince  of  Wales)  and  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess. For  some  time,  it  seemed  as  if  his  design 
would  succeed ;  and  in  1623,  Charles  actually  went 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  along  with  Buckingham,  to 
prosecute  his  suit.  Buckingham,  however,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Spanish 
court,  the  negotiation  xiltimately  failed  through  his 
pique.  A  war  with  Spain  was  the  result.  J.  died 
on  27th  March  1625.  He  was  aptly  termed  by 
SuUy  '  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.'  '  He  was 
indeed,'  says  Macaulay,  'made  up  of  two  men — a 
witty,  well-read  scholar,  who  wrote,  disputed,  and 
harangued,  and  a  nervous,  drivelling  idiot  who 
acted.  His  reign  is  interesting  to  the  student  of 
English  constitutional  history,  as  it  was  during  it 
that  parUament  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  first 
decided  stand  in  its  long  contest  with  the  crown. 
The  parliament  of  1621  is  especially  memorable  on 
this  account. 

JAMES  II.  01'  England  and  TII.  oi'  Scotland 
(1685 — 1688),  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  born  15th  October  1633.  In  1643,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  York.  In  1648,  during  the  civil 
war,  he  made  his  escape  to  France.  For  some  time 
he  served  in  the  French  army  nnder  Turenne ;  but 
on  peace  being  made  with  Cromwell,  he  was  obhged 
to  leave  both  the  army  and  territory  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  then  entered  into  the  mOitary  service  of 
Spain.  At  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  twice  commanding  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  the  ensuing  wars  with  the  Dutch.  In 
1660,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  York  in  1671, 
J.  avowed  his  conversion  to  popery.  On  the  passing 
of  the  Test  Act  in  1673,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
office.  On  the  21st  November  1673,  he  married 
Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
During  the  great  irritation  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  which  arose  in  England  on  the  pubhcation 
of  Titus  Oates's  supposed  mscoveries,  the  Duke  of 
York  resided  for  a  short  while  on  the  continent. 
The  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  was 
twice  read  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  only 
prevented  from  passing  by  the  prorogation  of  par- 
liament, 26th  May  1679.  In  1680,  the  Exclusion 
BiU  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  his  return  from 
abroad,  and  while  the  Exclusion  BiU  was  before 
parliament,  the  duke  was  sent  down  to  govern  Scot- 
land. On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  6th  February 
1685,  J.  succeeded  to  the  crown  without  opposition. 
He  had  scarcely  been  many  hours  a  king  when 
he  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  continuing  the  levy  of  customs,  settled  on 
the  late  king  for  Efe  only,  without  the  authority  of 
parliament.  At  war  with  his  parliament,  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  J.  was  forced  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner of  Loms  XIV.  In  Passion  Week  1685,  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  openly  celebrated 
at  Westminster  with  full  splendour.  In  the  same 
year,  the  suppression  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  in  Scotland,  was  followed  by  great  severities. 
On  the  western  circuit  alone,  well  known  as  the 
Bloody  Assize,  presided  over  by  the  infamous 
Jeffreys,  320  persons  were  hanged.  On  the  meeting 
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of  parliament  on  the  9th  November  of  this  year, 
J.  requested  extra  supplies  to  maintain  a  standing 
army,  which  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  his.     He 
noticed  in  his  speech,  that  in  some  recent  appoint- 
ments he   had  thought   fit  to   dispense  with  the 
Test  Act.    After  a  stormy  debate,  government  was 
finally  beaten  on  the  question  of  supply.     To  aid 
his  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
J.  resolved  to  try  to  conciliate  the  Puritans,  much 
as  he  hated  them.   On  the  4th  of  April  1687,  appeared 
the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  in  which 
he  announced  his  intention  of  protecting  dissenters 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  the  nation 
beheld  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  sects 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England.     The  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  Puritans  was,  however,  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  in  March  1687,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
the  war  between  king  and  church  must  soon  reach 
a  climax.    At  that  time,  a  vacancy  having  occurred 
in  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a 
royal   letter   came    down  recommending  Anthony 
Fanner,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  vacant  place. 
For   Farmer  was    afterwards    substituted  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford.     He  was  known  to  bq  a  Roman 
Catholic,  though  not   avowed ;    besides  which,  he 
laboured  under  other  legal  disqualifications.     The 
Fellows   of  the  college  declined  to  elect  him.     A 
special  ecclesiastical  commission  was  then  sent  to 
Oxford,  escorted   by  three  troops   of   cavalry  with 
drawn  swords.    Parker  was  installed,  the  Fellows 
expelled,  and  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  holding 
any  church  preferment.     On  the  27th  April  1688, 
J.  published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence ; 
this  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom.    The  order  was  generally  disobeyed  by 
the  clergy,  and  seven  of  the  bishops  having  ventured 
on  »•  written  remonstrance,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  seditious  hbel.     On  the  10th 
Jime  of  the   same  year,  J.'s  luckless   son,  known 
in  history  as  The  Pretender,  was  bom.     The  history 
of  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  on 
the  29th  June  1688,  forms  one  of  the  most  glowing 
passages   in  the   splendid  narrative   of   Macaulay. 
On  the  night  of  the  same  day,  an  invitation  was 
despatched  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  signed  by 
seven  of  the  leading  English  politicians,  to  come 
over  to  England  and  occupy  the  throne.    On  the  5th 
of  November,  WOHam  landed  at  Torbay  with  14,000 
men.     J.  found  himself  deserted  by  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  army;    even  his   own  children  turned 
against  him.     He  retired  to  France,  where  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  settled  a 
revenue  upon  him.     Early  in  March  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  made  a  hopeless   attempt   to   regain 
his  throne  by  invading  Ireland  with  a  small  army, 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  king  of 
France ;    he  was    totally  defeated   at    the   battle 
of  the   Boyne,    1st   July   1690.     He  returned  to 
France,  continuing   to   reside  at  St  Germam's  tiU 
his  death,  6th  September  1701.      There  is  hardly 
a  sovereign  mentioned  in  history  of  whom  one  can 
find  less  good  to  say  than  of  James  II. 

JAMBS,  Geokge  Payne  Rainsioed,  a,  fecund 
and  popular  novelist,  was  born  in  London  in  1801, 
and  commenced  the  career  of  authorship  at  an 
early  age.  Before-  he  reached  the  age  of  17,  he 
wrote  seven  eastern  tales,  entitled  Tlie  String  of 
Pearls;  but  the  first  work  that  bore  the  author's 
name  was  Eichdieu,  which  appeared  in  1825.  From 
this  period  tiU  his  death,  which  happened  9th 
June  1860,  in  Venice,  where  he  held  (since  1858) 
the  office  of  British  consul,  his  publications  were, 
we  might  almost  say,  incessant.  The  principal  are 
—Darnley,  De  L'Orme,  Philip  Augustus,  Henry 
Masterton,  and  Mary  o/Burgundy.  He  also  composed 
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some  poetry,  and  several  historical  works  of  a 
biographical  kind,  such  aa  Gliarlemagne,  The 
Black  Prince,  and  Richard  Ccmr  de  Lion.  J.'s 
writings  are  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  spirit,  but 
his  notions  of  the  romantic,  whether  in  soeuery  or 
character,  are  entirely  conventional,  and  are  apt  to 
make  quick-witted  readers  smile  at  the  juvemlity 
of  the  author's  fancy. 

JAMES,  John  Angeli,,  an  eminent  Congrega* 
tionalist  minister,  was  bom  at  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire, June  6,  1785,  studied  for  a  short  time  at  a 
dissenting  college  at  Gosport,  and  was  placed  on 
the  '  preaching  Hst  at  seventeen.'  He  was  highly 
popular,  and  when  only  twenty,  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  the  'church  meeting  in  Oarr's  Lane,' 
Birmingham,  where  he  remained  tiU  his  death,  1st 
October  1859.  In  the  ooiirse  of  years,  Ajagell  James 
came  to  be  considered  the  most  important  and 
influential  public  man  in  connection  with  his  own 
denoBiination,  and  on  account  of  his  'evangelical' 
views  of  religion,  he  was  also  much  esteemed 
both  by  the  Low-Church  party  in  the  English 
Establishment,  and  by  dissenters  generally  ,  in 
Scotland  and  America.  He  published  a  multitude 
of  sermons,  tracts,  addresses,  and  small  religious 
volumes  (the  best  known  being  the  Anxious 
Inquirer),  which  had — and  some  of  them  still  have 
— a  vast  circulation. — See  Dale's  Life  and  Letters 
of  John  Angell  James  (Lond.  1862). 

JAMES  EIVER,  an  important  river  of  North 
America,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Jackson  and 
Cowpasture  streams,  rises  near  the  middle  i  of 
Virginia,  and  has  its  entire  course  in  that  state. 
It  flows  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  passing 
Lynchburgh  and  Richmond;  and  widening  into  an 
estuary  for  the  last  60  miles  of  its  course,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  It  is  450  miles  in  length,  and  is 
navigable  to  Richmond,  150  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Appomattox  on  the 
right,  and  the  Chickahominy  on  the  left  bank, 
made  historical  by  the  battles  of  1862.  It  was  at 
Jamestown,  32  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river, 
that  the  first  English  settlement  in  America  was 
formed,  1607.  By  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal,  which  extends  westward  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  river,  from  Richmond  to  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge,  the  navigation  of  the  James  is  carried 
into  the  centre  of  Virginia. 

JAMES  TOWN,  the  chief  place  and  only  sea- 
port of  St  Helena  (q.  v.). 

JA'MESTOWN,  a  village  in  New  York,  United 
States  of  America,  58  miles  south-west  of  BuflaJo, 
on  Chatauque  Lake,  and  near  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
a  large  trade  and  considerable  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  1860,  8811. 

JAMES'S  BAY,  a  southerly  arm  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  extends  in  lat.  from  51°  to  65°  N.,  and  in  long, 
from  79°  to  82°  30'  W.  It  is  so  beset  with  islands, 
that  its  navigation  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  same  inland  sea.  Near 
its  southern  extremity  is  situated  Moose  Factory, 
the  most  important  station,  next  to  York  Factory, 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  the  coast. 

JAMES'S  PALACE,  St,  a  large  inelegant  brick 
structure,  fronting  towards  PaU  Mall,  succeeded 
Whitehall  as  the  London  residence  of  the  British 
sovereigns,  and  remained  as  such  from  William  III. 
to  Victoria.  It  was  reconstructed  and  inade  a  manor 
by  Henry  VIII.,  having  before  been  a  hospital 
dedicated  to  St  James;  Henry  also  annexed  to 
it  a  park,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  to 
connect  St  James's  with  Whitehall,  the  then  royal 
lesidence.    Additions  and  improvements  gradually 


made,  totally  changed  the  original  palace,  so  that 
at  the  present  timeJittle,  if  any,  of  the  old  structure 
remains.  In  1837,  the  royal  household  was  trans- 
ferred to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  St  James's  is 
now  used  only  foi^  levees  and  drawing-rooms. — The 
Court  of  St  James's  is  the  usual  designation  of  the 
British  Court. 

St  James's  Paek  lies  southward  from  the  palace, 
ahd  extends  over  87  acres.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now 
richly  embellished  With  avenues  of  trees,  and  a  fine 
piece  of  water  in  the  centre,  which  is  stocked  with 
waterfowl.  On  the  east  side  is  the  Parade,  where 
the  body-guards  on  duty  are  mustered,  and  where 
the  regimental  bands  perform  in  fine  weather.  On 
the  whole,  this  park  is  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  London.  On  the  outskirts  are  situated 
the  Buckingham  and  St  James's  Palaces,  Stafford 
House,  Marlborough  House,  &o. 

JAMES'S  POWDER  is  a  patent  medicine  dis- 
covered by  a  Dr  Robert  James,  who  was  admitted 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1765, 
and  died  in  1776,  aged  7S.  The  fame  that  he  might 
otherwise  have  acquired — ^for  he  was  a  man  of  consi- 
derable prof  essional  skill,  and  a  voluminous  medical 
■yvriter — ^was  tarnished  by  his  patenting  his  '  fever 
powders,'  and  stUl  more  by  his  falsifying  the  speci- 
ucation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  prepare  the  powder  from  his  directions.  Hence 
iihe  Gornpqund  Powder  of  Antimony  has  been 
substituted  for  it  in  the  British  pharmacopoeias. 
From  the  analysis  of  the  patent  medicine,  for 
which  one  or  two  London  chemists  assert  that  they 
have  the  true  original  prescription,  it  appears  to 
consist  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  triphosphate 
of  lime,  which  must  be  altogether  inert  as  an 
anti-febrile  medicine;  of  from  35  to  45  per  cent,  of 
antimonioils  acid,  and  a  little  antimouite  of  lime 
and  teroxide  of  ttntimony.  The  pharmacopoeial  pre- 
paration very  closely  resembles  it.  Both  James's 
Powder  (prescribed  under  the  title  of  Pidiris  Jacobi 
veri)  and  antimonial  powder  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  operation,  at  one  time  possessing  considerable 
activity,  and  at  another  being  almost  inert.  Either 
may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  about  five  grains,  as 
a  sudormc  in  fevers  and  rheumatic  affections,  and 
may  be  given  alone,  or  in  combination  with  a  few 
grains,  of  calomel. 

JAMESON,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  a  meritorious 
Scotch  scholar,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  March  3 
1759,  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1781  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Forfar,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Antiburgher  Secessioii  body.  In 
1797,  he  was  translated  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
died  July  12,  1838.  J.'s  reputation  as  a  man  of 
letters  rests  on  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the 
Scottish  Language  (1808 — 1809),  of  which  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  in  1818,  and  to  which  ,he 
added  a  supplement  in  1825.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  industry,  and  very  considerable  valxie  as  a 
collection  of  Scotch  words,  phrases,  customs,  &c. ; 
but  it  possesses  little  critical  merit,  according  to  tlie 
present  standard.  Among  J.'s  other  performances 
may  be  mentioned.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Ancient.  Culdees  of  lona  (1811) ;  Hermes  iScythicus,  or 
the  Radical  Aff'^'i'^cs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Lan- 
guages to  the  Gothic  (1814) ;  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotlandj  an  edition  of  Bar- 
bour's poem  The  Bruce  (1820) ;  and  Blind  Harry's 
Sir  Wifliam  Wallace.  He  also  wrote  several  works 
of  a  professional  nature,  which  do  not  call  for 
special  mention. 

JAMESON,  Robert,  distinguished  as  a  naturalist, 
was  born  at  Leith,  July  11,  1774,  and  died  in  EcKn- 
burgh,  April  28,  1854.   Although  originally  intended 
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for  the  medical  profession,  J.'s  strongly  ujanifested 
iove  for  the  study  of  animals  and  ,  plants  early 
led  him  to  devote,  himself  to  yarious  branches  of 
natural  history.  ;  After  having  given  .evidence  of 
considerable  ability  and  indefatigable ,  industry  in 
various  able  memoirs,  he  went  in  1800  to  Freyberg, 
to  study  under  Werner.  He  was  elected,  in  1804  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  during  the  term,  of  his  professor- 
ship, numbered  among  his  students  jnany  of  the 
best  naturalists  of  the  present  d^.  In;  1808,  he 
foiinded  the  Wemerian  Society  of,  Edinburgh ;  and 
in,  1809,  brought  out  his  Elements  of  Qeqgnosy, 
in  which  he  gave  a  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  Neptunian  theory  as  it  ,  had  been  modified 
by  Werner.  In  1819,  he  founded,  in  concert  with 
Sir  David  Brewster,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,,  and  in  1826  the ,  Edinburgh ,  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  of  which  he  continued,  to  be 
the  editor  till  his  , death.  His  principal  worlsa,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  are 
A  System  of  Mineralogy  (1804);;  A.  Mineralogical 
Description  of  tJie  County  of  Dumbarton  (1805), 
which  was  intended  to  have  been  the  first,  of 
a  series  of  similar  works  on  all  the  counties  of 
Scotland;;  Manual  of  Minerals  and  Mountain 
Bocks,  &c.  (1821) ;  and  Elements  of  Mineralogy 
(1837).  The  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
care  and  skill  of  J.  for  its  present  improved  con- 
dition, for,  besides  having  carefully  arranged  .its 
collections,  which  had  been  almost  created  by  his 
own  and  other  liberal  donations^  he  obtained,  by 
his  representations  to  government,  an  annual  grant 
for  its  maintenance.  He  .was  a  fellow  of  almost  all 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 

JAMESON,  or  JAMESONE,  George,  an  eminent 
Scotch  portrait-painter,  called  by  Walpole  the  Van 
Dyck  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1586. 
Of  his  early  history,  nothing  is  loiown.  He  was  at 
Antwerp  in  1616,  studying  under  Eubens,  had  Van 
Dyck  as  a  fellow-pupil,  and  returned  to  Scotland 
in  1628.  He  was  first  patronised  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  of  Gleuorchy,  for  whom  he  painted  many 
portraits  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Scotland ; 
among  others,  '  Eobert  Bruce'  and  .'  David  Bruce.' 
His  great  talents  being  at  once  acknowledged, 
he  was  largely  patronised  by  the  nobility,  and 
in  1633  Charles  I.  sat  to  him.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644.  Though  the  pupil  of  Rubens 
and  associate  of  Van  Dyck,  his  productions  bear 
very  little  resemblance  to  those  of  either  of  these 
great  masters ;  distinguished  for  their  clearness 
of  outline,  delicacy  and  softness  of  shading,  and 
beauty  of  dolour,  they  have  neither  the  richness  of 
the  former  nor  the  vigour  of  the  latter.  Thoiigh 
celebrated  only  as  a  portrait-painter,  he  has  left 
numerous  historical,  miniature,  and  landscape  pieces. 
His  productions  are  very  numerous  ; '  the  largest 
coHectiou  of  them  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Breadalbane ;  and  many  others  of  the  Scotch 
nobihty  possess  paintings  by  him ;  there  are  also 
several  in  the  halls  of  the  uiiiversity  of  Aberdeen. 

JAMESON,  Mes  Anita;  an  English  authoress, 
born  in  Dublin,  May  19,  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr  Murphy,  a  painter,  and  was 
married  in  1827  to  a  Mr  Jameson,  a  barrister,  but 
soon  after  separated  from  her  husband,  and  devoted 
herself  to  hterature.  She  died  17th  March  1860. 
Her  principal  ■  works  are — Diary  •  of  an  EnnuySe 
(1826) ;  Loves  of  the  Poete.  (1829) ;  Characteristics  of 
Shakspeare's  Women  (1832) ;  Memovrs  of  the  Early 
Italian  Painters,  &c.  (1845);  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art  (1848);  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders  (1850) ; 
Legends  of  the  Madonna  (1852) ;  Oornmonrplace  Book 
cso 


of  Thoughts,  Memories,  Fancies  (1854) ;  and  The 
Scriptural  and  Legendary  History  of  our  Lord,  &c., 
as  represented  in  Christmn.  Art  (\%&0). 

,,In  all,her  writings,  Mrs  J.  evinces  a  ,fine  fancy,  a 
delicate,  ..womanly  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
a ,  genuine  poetic  enthusiasm.  She  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  first  art'Critics  England  has  produ.ced. 

JA'MROSADE.     See  Eugenia. 

JAMU',  a  town  and  fort  in,  the  north  of,  the 
Punjab,  is  in  lat.  32°  44'  N.,  and  long.  74°  54' 
E.  It  stands,  amid  the  more  southerly  mountains 
of  the  Himalaya,  on  both  banks  of  an  affluent  of 
the  Chenab,  the  town  on  the  right  side,  and  the  fort 
on  the  left.     It  contains  8000  inhabitants, 

JA'NESVILLE,  a  city  in  Wisconsin,  United 
States  of  America,  on  both  sides  of  Eock  Kiver, 
45  miles  south-south-east  of  Madison.  It  is  buUt 
partly  on  a  plain  by  the  river,  and  partly  on  a 
blufi:  100  feet  above  it,  where  the  public  buildings 
are  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  is  connected  with 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  the  towns  on  the.  Mis- 
sissippi by  intersecting  railways.  There  is  a  large 
water-power  for  many  mflls  and  factories,  and  a 
state  asylum  for  the  blind.  Founded  in  1836,  it 
had,  in  1860,  a  pop.  of  7703. 

JANIN,  JuiES  G-AEEiEi,  a  very  clever  French 
critic,  was  bom  at  St  EtiennS,  in  the  department 
of  Loire,  December  11,  1804,  studied  at  the  college 
Lcmis-le-Grand  in  Paris,  and  addicted  himself  to 
journalism  at  an  early  period.  His  wonderful 
piquancy  of  style,  his  airy  grace  of  sentiment  and 
wit,  and  his  dashing  paradoxes  of  criticism,  have 
been  greatly  relished  by  his  countrymen ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  J.,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  has  been 
able  to  dub  himself  le  Prince  de  la  Critique.  For 
many  years  he  made  and  destroyed  Mterary  repu- 
tations in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
He  has  also  written  a  good  many  novels,  tales, 
narratives  of  tours,  &c.,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  L'Ane  mort  et  lajeune  Femme  guillotinie, 
Contes  fantastiques,  Contes  nouveaux.  Voyage  de 
Victor  Ogier  en  Orient,  Les  Catacombs,  La  Nor- 
mandie  historique,  pittoresque  et  monumentale.  La 
Brelagne  historique,  &c..  Voyage  de  Paris  d,  la  Mer, 
and  Les  Symphonies  de  TSiver. 

JA'NINA,  a  city  of  Turkey,  capital  of  the  eyalet  of 
Janina  (the  ancient  Epirus),  is  situated  on  the  south- 
western bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  40  miles 
inland  from  the  shore  opposite  the  island  of  Corfu. 
The  lake  of  Janina,  called  by  the  ancients  Pambotis, 
consists  of  two  portions  connected  by  two  channels. 
Its  extreme  length  is  about  12  miles,  its  greatest 
breadth  about  3  miles^  At  its  southern  end,  stood 
the  ancient  city  of  Dodona.  The  city  of  J.  stands 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which 
produces  fruits  and  grain  in  abundance.  Its  chief 
buildings  are  19  mosqiies,  6  Greek  churches,  a 
Greek  college,  and  two  synagogues.  Gold  brocade 
is  here  extensively  manufactured  by  Greek  work- 
men, as  well  as  gold  lace  for  the  east,  morocco 
leather,  sUk  goods,  and  coloured  linen.  J.  was  long 
the  head-quarters  of  the  gifted  but  unscrupulous 
Ali  Pasha  (q.  v.).  It  is  now  in  part  deserted ;  its 
population,  which  was  40,000  under  AU  Pasha,  is 
now  25,000.    Little  is  known  of  its  early  history. 

JA'NIZARIES  (Jeni-tsheri,  new  soldiers),  a 
Turkish  military  force,  originally  formed  by.  the 
Osmanli  sultan  ,  Oykhan,,  about  1330,  of  young 
Christian ,  prisoners  "compelled  to  embrace  Moham- 
medanism ;  and  more  perfectly  organised  by  Sultan 
Amurath  I.,  after  1362,  when  the  nimiber  was 
raised  to.  about  10,000,  and  especial  privileges 
were  conferred  on  them.  They  were  for  some 
time  recruited  from  Christian  prisoaera ;  but  their 
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privileges  soon  induced  many  young  Turlcs  to  seek 
admission  into  their  body.  There  were  two  classes 
of  J.,  one  regularly  oiJEanised,  dwelling  in  barracks 
in  Constantinople  and  '  a  few  other  towns,  and 
whose  number  at  one  time  •  amounted  to  60,000, 
but  was  afterwards  reduced  to  25,000;  and  the 
other  composed  of  irregular  troops,  called  Jamaks, 
scattered  throughout ,  afl  the  towns,  of  the  empire, 
and  amounting  in  number  to  300,000  or  400,000. 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  Janizary  force  was  the 
Aga  of  the  J.,  whose  power  was  limited  only  by 
the  danger  of  revolt,  and  extended  to  life  and 
death.  The  J.  were  always  ready  to  break  out 
into  deeds  of  violence,  if  their  pay  or  perquisites 
were  withheld.  In  times  of  peace,  'they  acted  as  a 
police  force.  They  served  on  foot ;  generally  formed 
the  reserve  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  were  noted 
for  the  wild  impetuosity  of  their  attack. '  The 
sultan's  body-guard  was  formed  of  them.  The  J., 
however,  soon  began  to  be  very  unruly ;  and  their 
history  abounds  in  conspiracies,  assassinations  of 
sultans,  viziers,  agais,  &c.,  and  atrbcities  of  every 
kind;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  became  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  sultans  than  any  foreign  '  enemies. 
The  attempts  of  the  sultans  to  reform  or  dissolve 
them  were  always  unsuccessful,  i  till  Sultan  Mah- 
moiid  II., ,  in,  1826,,  being  opposed  in  some  of  his 
measures  by  the  J,  in  Constantinople,  displayed  the 
flag  '  of  the  Prophet,  and  succeeded  in  arousing 
on  his  own ,  behalf  the  fanatical  zeal  ,  of  other 
portions  of  his  troops.  The^J.,  deserted  by  their 
aga,  and  other  principal  officers  who  remained 
faithful ,  to, ,  the  sultan,,  were  defeated,  -  and  their 
bawacks  burned,  when  8000  of  them  perished  in 
the  flames:  A  proclamation  of  June  17,  1826, 
declared,  the  Janizary,  force  for  ever  ,  dissolved. 
AH  opposition  was  i  defeated  with  ,bloodshed.  Kot 
fewer  than  1&,.0OO,  ,weje  executed, , and,' more,, than; 
20,000  were  banished. ;,.  > 

'  JASr  MAY'EIJ"'S  LAND,  an  island  in  the  Ajctio 
Ocean,  named  after  a  Dutch  navigator  by  whom  it 
was  discovered  in  1611.  It  lies  between  Iceland 
arid  Spitzbergen,  arid  is  the  noithernmost  known 
volcanic  land.  Its  highest  point  is  the  volcano  of 
Beerenbefg,  '6640  feet  high,  a  conical,  snow-covered 
mountain,  from  which  flames  and  smoke  have  been 
seen  to  proceed,  and  the  sides  of  which  exhibit 
,  immense  I 'glaciers  and  frozen  waterfalls.  Another 
volcano,  called  Esk,  about  1500  feet  high,  was 
discovered  by  Scoresby  in  1817.  Aii  interesting 
account'  of  the  island  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Dufierin's  Letters  from  High  LaMudfa. 

JANSEN",  CoBNEUUS,  a  celebrated  divine,. bprn 
of  humljle  parentage  in  1585,  at  Akkoi,  near 
Leerdam,  ia  Holland,  from  whom  the  sect  of 
JjUfSENlsiB  derives  its  name.  He  was  ixephew  of 
the  well-known  biblical  commentator,  and  Bishop 
of  Ghent,  of  the  same  narne.  The  stiidies  of  J. 
were  divided  betweeij.^  Utrecht,  Louvain,  and  Paris. 
Having  obtained  a  professorship  at  Bayonue,  he 
devpted  himself  with  ^all  his  energy  to  scriptural 
and  patristic ,  studies, ,  especially  of  the  works  of 
St  Augustine.  Erom  Bayonne,  he  returned  to 
Louvain,  where,  in  1617,  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Scripture, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university,  especially  in  a  contest  with  the  Jesuits, 
on'  occasion  of  which  he  was  sent  upon  a  mission 
to  the  court  of  Madrid.  In  1 630, '  he  was  '  appointed 
tO'the  professorship  of  Scripture;  and  having '  dis- 
tinguished himself  by>  a  pamphlet  on  the  war  with 
Prance,  itars  Oallicus,  he  was  promoted,  in  1636, 
to  the  see  of  Ypres.  In  this  city  he  died  of  the 
plague,  May  6,  1638,  just  as  he  had  completed  his 
great  work,  the  .^Mflf'MsiiraMs,  which  proved  the  occasion 


of  a  theological  controversy,  the  most  important, 
in  its  doctrmal,  social,'  and  'even  political  results, 
which  has  arisen  since  the  Eeformation.  Its  main 
object,  in  which  it  coincided  with  the  scheme  of 
doctrine  already  condemned  in  Bajus  (q.  v.),  was  to 
prove,  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  St  Augustine's 
works,  that  the  teaching  of  this  Father  against 
the  Pelagiails  and  semi-Pelagians  (q.  v.),  on  Grace, 
Free-will,  and  Predestination,  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  modem,  and  especially  of  the 
Jesuit  schools  (see  Molina),  which  latter  teach- 
ing he  held  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  semi- 
Pdagians.  In  the  preface,  he  submitted  the  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  on  its  publi- 
cation, in  1640,  being  received  with  loud  clamour, 
especially  by  the  Jesuits,  and  at  once  referred  to 
Konie  for  judgment,  the  Augustimia — ^together  with 
the  antagonist  publications  of  the  Jesuits — was 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  the  inquisition  in  1641; 
in  the  following  year,  it  was  condemned  as  heretical 
by  Urban  Vlfl.  in  the  buU  In  Eminenti.  This 
bull  encountered  much  opposition  in  Belgium ;  and 
in  'France,  the  Aiigustinus  found  many  partisans, 
who  were  animated  by  a  double  feeling,  as  well 
of  doctrinal  predilection  as  of  antipathy  to  the 
alleged  '  laxity  of  moral  teaching  in  the  schools 
of  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  the  opposition  to  the 
Augiisiimis  was  identified.  See  Jesuits.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  patrons  of  the  Augustinus 'wexe  the 
celebrated  association  of  scholars  and  divines  who 
formed  the  community  of  PoBT  EoYAL  (q.  v.), 
Arnauld',  Nicole,  Pascal,  &c.  Nevertheless,  the 
syndic  of  the  Sorbonne  extracted  from  the  Augus- 
iinus  seven  propositions  (subsequently  reduced  to 
five)  which  were  dondenmed  as  heretical  by  Innocent 
X.  in  1653.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  distinc- 
tion of  'right'  and  of  'fact.'  ,  The  friends  of  the 
.4 tijfiis&tis,  while  they,, admitted  that  in  point  of 
right  the  five  propositions  were  justly  condemned  as 
heretical,,  yet  denied  ttat  in  poiat  of  fact  these 
propositions  were  to  be  found  in  the  Augustinua,  at 
least  in  the  sense  imputed  to  them  by  the  bull. 
A  further  condemnation  was  therefore  issued  by 
Alexander  VII.  in  1656,  which  was  rigidly  enforced 
in  France,  and  generally  accepted;  and  in  1668, 
peace  was  partially  restored  by  Clement  IX.,  at 
least  all  overt  opposition  was  repressed  by  the  iron 
rule  of  Louis  XIV.  The  more  rigid  Jansenists,  how- 
ever, and  at|  their  head  Antoine  Arnauld,  emigrated 
from  France, ,  ajad  formed  a  kind  of  community  in 
the  Lo'jv  Countries.  On  'the  death  of  Arnauld  iu 
1694,  the  controversy  remained  in  abeyance  for 
some  years  ;  but  it  was  revived  •with  new  acri- 
mony by  the  well-known  dispute  on  the ,  so-called 
'  case  of  conscience,'  and  still  niore  angrily  iu  the 
person,  of  the  celebrated,  Quesnel  (q.  v.),  whose 
Moral  Reflections  on  the  New  Testament,  although 
published ,  ■with  ,  high  ecclesiastical  authority,  at 
various  interval^  from  1671  tiU  his  death,  1710,  was 
denounced,  to  the  pope,  Clement  XI.,  as  a  textTbook 
of  undisguised  Jansenism.  This  pope ,  issued  iu 
1713,  in  the  constitution  '  Unigenitus,'  a  condem- 
pation  iif  mass  of  101  propositions  extracted  from 
the  Moral  Reflections,  which,  however,  met  with 
great  resistance  in  France.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
caused  a  relaxation  of  the  repressive  measures.  The 
regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  urged  to  refer  the 
whole  controversy  to  a  national  council,  and  the 
leaders  of  'the  Jansensist  party  appealed  to  a  general 
council. ' '  The  party  thus  formed,  which  numbered 
four  bishops  and  many  inferior  ecclesiastics,  were 
called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  Appellants.  The 
firmness  'of  the  pope,  and  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  regent,  brought  them  into  disfavour.  An  edict 
was  published,  June  4,  1720,  receiving  the  bull ; 
and  even  the  parliament  of  Paris    submitted  .to 
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register  it,  although  with  a  reservation  in  favour 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  The 
Appellants  for  the  most  part  submitted,  the 
recusants  being  visited  with  severe  penalties ;  and 
on  the  accession  of  the  new  long,  Louis  XV.,  the 
unconditional  acceptance  Of  the  bull  was  at  length 
formally  accomplished,  the  parliament  being  com- 
pelled to  register  it  iu  a  lit  de  justice.  From 
this  time  forward,  the  Appellants  were  rigorously- 
repressed,  and  a  large  number  emigrated  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  they  formed  a  community,  with 
Utrecht  as  a  centre.  The  party  stOl  remaining 
in  France  persisted  in  their  inveterate  opposition 
to  the  buU,  and  many  of  them  fell  into  great 
excesses  of  fanaticism.     See  CoNVUXSioisrAfeiES. 

In  one  locality  alone,  Utrecht,  and  its  dependent 
churches,  can  the  sect  be  said  to  have  had  a  regular 
and  permanent  organisation,  which  dates  partly 
from  the  forced  emigration  of  the  French  Jansenists 
under  Louis  XIY.,  partly  from  the  controversy 
about  Quesnel.  The  vicar-apostolic,  Peter  Codde, 
having  been  suspended  by  Clement  XI.  in  1702, 
the  chapter  of  Utrecht  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  new  vicar  named  in  his  place,  and  angrily 
joined  themselves  to  the  Appellant  party  in  France, 
many  of  whom  found  a  refuge  iu  Utrecht.  At 
length,  in  1723,  they  elected  an  archbishop,  Corne- 
lius Steenhoven,  for  whom  the  'form  of  episcopal 
consecration  was  obtained  from  the  French  bishop 
Vorlet  (titular  of  Babylon),  who  had  been  sus- 
pended for  Jansenist  opinions.  A  later  Jansenist 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht,  Meindarts,  established  Haar- 
lem and  Deventer  as  his  suffragan  sees ;  and  in 
1763,  a  synod  was  held,  which  sent  its  acts  to  Rome, 
in  recognition  of  the  primacy  of  that  see,  which  the 
church  of  Utrecht  professes  to  acknowledge.  Since 
that  time,  the  formal  succession  has  been  main- 
tained, each  bishop,  on  being  appointed,  notifying 
his  election  to  the  pope,  and  craving  confirmation. 
The  popes,  however,  have  unifornuy  rejected  aU 
advances,  except  on  the  condition  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  the  recent  act  of  the 
Holy  See,  iu  defining  as  of  Catholic  faith  the  dogina 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  protest.  The 
Jansenists  of  the  Utrecht  Church  still  number  about 
5000  souls,  and  are  divided  over  25  parishes  in  the 
dioceses  of  Utrecht  and  Haarlem.  Their  clergy  are 
about  30  in  number,  with  a  seminary  at  Amersfoort. 
So  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  possess  a  theological 
system,  it  may  be  described  as  a  compound  of 
Jansenist  and  ultra-Gallican  principles. 

JANSSENS,  Abrasam,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
painter,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  Amster- 
dam about  1569.  Of  a  thoughtless  and  excitable 
disposition,  he  made  himself  completely  miserable 
by  his  marriage  with  a,  girl  of  extravagant  tastes, 
and  spent  his  latest  years  in  extreme  want.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Many  churches 
in  Flanders  possess  pictures  executed  by  him; 
the  most  famous  are  the  'Burying  of  Christ'  and 
a  '  Madonna  and  Child,'  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Antwerp.  There  are  also  good 
specimens  of  his  style  in  the  galleries  of  Munich, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  J.  displayed  great 
vigour  in  drawing  and  designing ;  he  was  an  admir- 
able oolourist,  and  he  certainly  ranks  next,  among 
the  historical  painters  of  the  period — though  at  a 
considerable  distance — to  Rubens. — Coenelis  J., 
probably  bom  in  Flanders,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
1665,  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  very  fine  painter  of 
portraits  and  historical  subjects. — Another  eminent 
artist  of  this  name  was  ViCTOB  HoNOEITJS  J,  (bom 
at  Brussels  1664,  died  there  1739). 

JANTHI'NA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusoa  j 
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of  the  order  Scutibranchiata,  and  of  the  same  family 
(Haliotidos)  with  ear-shells.  The  shell  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  that  of  a  common  snail,  but;  thii 


Common  Oceanic  Shell  (Janthina  fragilis). 
Shell  with  the  animal,  the  float  expanded, 
a,  head;  &,  nlouth;  c,  tentacles;  d,  eyes;  e,  horder  of  the 
mantle  at  the  entrance  of  the  hranchial  cavity ;  /,  foot,  the 
posterior  part,  ■which  is  flat;  ^,  lateral  expansion  of  the 
mantle,  provided  for  swimming  ;  A,  foot,  anterior  part  form- 
ing a  sort  of  pouch ;  i,  i,  bunch  of  aerated  vesicles,  serving  to 
suspend  the  mollusc  at  the  surface  of  the  water ;  ffi,  m,  eggs 
suspended  under  the  vesicular  bunch ;  n,  shell. 

and  beautifully  peUucid.  These  molluscs  are  remark- 
able as  inhabitants  of  the  open  ocean,  in  which  they 
swim  at  the  surface  of  thei  water  by  means  of  a 
float  formed  of  vesicles  containing  air,  and  secreted 
by  the  foot.  To  the  under-surface  of  this  float,  the 
egg-capsules  are  attached.  The  vesicular  float  has 
no  more  anatomical  connection  with  the  animal 
than  the  shell  has.  The  Janthinse  abound  in  the 
seas  of  warm  climates;  are  plentiful  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  rare  on  the  British  coasts. 

JAKUA'RIUS,  St,  a  martyr  of  the  Christian 
faith  under  Diocletian,  was  a  native  of  Benevento, , 
or  at  least  became  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  3d  century.  According  to  the  Neapolitan 
tradition,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the 
place  of  his  martyrdom,  in  306,  was  Pozzuoli, 
where  many  Christians  suffered  the  same  fate. 
His  body  is  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  same 
church  are  also  preserved  the  head  of  the  martyr, 
and  two  phials  {ampuUce)  supposed  to  contain  his 
blood.  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  day  of  the  martyrdom,  September  19, 
and  on  occasions  of  pubUo  danger  or  calamity,  as 
earthquakes  or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials 
of  the  blood  are  carried  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  high-altar  of  the  cathedral,  or  of  the  church 
of  St  Clare,  where,  after  prayer  of  greater  or  less 
duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and 
in  this  condition  is  presented  for  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  a  considerable  time 
elapses  before  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and 
sometimes  it  altogether  faUs.  The  latter  is  regarded 
as  an  omen  of  the  worst  import ;  and  on  those 
occasions  when  the  miracle  is  delayed  beyond  the 
ordinary  time,  the  alarm  and  excitement  of  the 
congregation  rise  to  the  highest  .pitch.  Those  who 
are  curious  as  to  the  Hterature  of  the  controversy 
regarding  this  celebrated  legend,  will  find  many 
documents  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Bollandist 
Acta  Sanctorum  for  September. 

JANUARIUS,  St,  Order  of,  an  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  by  King  Charles  of  Sicily 
(afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain),  on  the  6th  July 
1738.  It  was  abolished  after  the  French  invasion 
of  1806,  and  reintroduced  iu  1814.  The  badge  is 
a  gold  octagonal  white  and  red  enamelled  cross, 
with  gold  Hies  in  the  upper  and  side  angles.  The 
obverse  represents  St  Januarius  iu  episcopal  robes, 
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with  an  open  book;  The  round  midcUe  of  the 
reverse  shews  a  golden  open  hook,  and  two  phials 
partly  fiUed  with  blood.  The  knights  are  either 
Cavalieri  di  Oiiistizia,  who  must  count  four  noble 
generations,  or  Cavalieri  di  Orazia. 

JA'NUARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year.  It  was, 
among  the  Bomans,  held  aacred  to  Janus  (q.  v.), 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  and  was  added  to 
the  calendar  along  with  February  by  Numa.  It  was 
not  till  the  18th  c.  that  J.  was  universally  adopted 
by  European  nations  as  fhejirst  month  of  the  year, 
although  the  Romans  considered  it  as  such  as  far 
back  as  251  i.  o. 

_  JA'NUS  Aitt)  JAK'A,  two  very  old  Latin  divini- 
ties, male  and  female,  whose  names  are  merely 
different  forms  of  Dianus  (probably  the  Sun)  and 
Diana  or  Luna  (certainly  the  Moon).  The  worship 
of  the  former  held  a  high  place  in  the  regards  of 
the  Romans.  In  every  undertaking,  his  name  was 
first  invoked,  even  before  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
the  more  singular,  as  Jupiter  Was  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  the  Roman  gods.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  verification  of  the  tradition,  that 
Jamis  was  the  oldest  of  them,  and  ruled  in  Italy 
before  any  of  the  others  came  thither.  He  presided 
not  only  over  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  over 
the  beginning  of  each  month,  each  day,  and  the 
commencement  of  all  enterprises.  On  New-Year's 
Day,  people  made  each  other  presents  of  figs,  dates, 
honey-cakes,  sweetmeats,  &o.,  wore  a  holiday-dress, 
saluted  each  other  kindly,  &c.  The  pious  Romans 
prayed  to  him  every  morning,  whence  hia  name  of 
Matutinus  Pater  ('Father  of  the  Morning').  He 
is  represented  with  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  key  in  his, left,, sitting  on  a  beaming  throne 
(probably  a  relic. of  the  original,  or  at  least  very 
old  worship  of  Ji  as  the  sun).  He  has  also  two 
faces  (whence  the  expression  applied  to  a  deceitful 
person,  '  Jamis-faoed'),  one  youthful,  and  the  other 
aged,  the  one  looking  forward,  and  the  other  back- 
ward, in  which  some  have  professed  to  see  a  symbol 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  god  who  beholds  both  the 
past  and  future,  and  others,  simply  of  the  return  of 
the  year.  Nujna  dedicated  to  him  the  passage  close 
by  the  Forum,  on  the  road  connecting  the  Quirinal 
with  the  Palatine.  This  passage  (erroneously  called 
a  temple,  but  which  was  merely  a  sacred  gateway, 
containing  a  statue  of  Janus)  was  open  in  times  of 
war,  and  closed  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  military  habits  of  the  Romans, 
that  the  place  was  shut  only  thrice  in  700  years, 
first  by  Numa  himself,  again  at  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  for  the  third  time,  under  Augustus. 
It  was  also  closed  by  Vespasian  in  71  a.d. 

JAPA'N  (native  name,  Nipon — or  Diii  Nipon, 
Great  Nipon — ^i.  e;,  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun), 
an  island-empire  of  Eastern  Asia,  remarkable  for 
the  proud  isolating  policy  of  its  rulers,  and  now 
claiming  special  consideration  from  its  recent 
renewed  relations  with  the  civilised  world. 

Japan  Prop&  comprehends  four  large  islands, 
VIZ.,  Nipon  '  (the  Japanese  mainland),  Sikok  or 
Sikopf,  Kiusiu,  and  Yesso,  and  extends  from  31° 
to  45°  30'  N.  lat.  It  is  divided  into  8  provinces, 
68  departments,  and  622  districts.  The  empire 
of  J. — ^the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
266,500  square  miles— includes  about  3800  small 
islands  and  islets  besides  the  four  larger  ones,  and 
is  situated  between  26°— 52°  N.  lat.,  and  128°— 151° 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sea  of 
Okotsk,  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean^  on 
the  S.  by  the  eastern  Sea  of  China,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Phymal  Features. — The  islands  of  J.  appear  to 
be  of  volcanic  origin,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific 


on  which  they  rest  is  still  intensely,  affected  by 
volcanic  action.  Earthquakes  occur  very  frequently 
in  J.,  although  certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
exempt.  The  Japanese  reckon  that,  on  an  average, 
some  one  of  their  cities  is  destroyed  every  seven 
years  by  this  agency.  J.  has  been  called  the  land 
of  .mountains ;  but  though  these  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  volcanic,  they  are  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  rarely  attain  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  country  generally  is  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, with  fertile  valleys,  picturesque  landscapes, 
and  a  coast  indented  with  magnificent  harbours ; 
the  soil  is  productive,  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
teeming  with  every  variety  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  great  volcanic  mountam  Wunsentake, 
on  a  promontory  of  Kiusiu,  reaches  to  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  is  both  feared  and  worshipped 
by  the  Japanese.  The  celebrated  and  sacred  Fusi- 
yama  ('Rich  Scholar  Peak'),  the  Parnassus  of  J., 
is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
reaches  to  the  height  of  14,177  feet.  Springs,  lakes, 
and  rivers  are  numerous ;  but  the  last,  being  sand- 
choked  and  very  impetuous,  are  valuable  chiefly  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  J.  is  yearly 
increasing.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  months 
of  rain,  which  sometimes  descends  in  unceasing 
torrents.  The  months  of  October  and  November 
are  the  pleasantest  and  most  genial  of  the  twelve, 
when  fine  weather  is  enjoyed  without  the  scorching 
heat  of  summer.  The  summers  are  very  hot,  and  ' 
the  winters  in  the  northern  parts  almost  Siberian ; 
the  thermometer  rising  to  96°  in  the  shade  in  the 
former,  and  sinking  to  18°  below  zero  in  the  latter 
season.  Alcock  says :  '  The  thermometer  in  the 
shade  (during  the  summer)  ranges  from  70°  to  85°, 
and  averages  80°  between  the  morning  and  the 
evening,  while  it,  is  sqmetimes  below  70°  at  night.' 
Hurricanes  and  waterspouts  are  frequent;  dense 
fogs  hide  the  sun,  sometiines  for  four  or  five  days 
together;  and  about  the  change  of  the  monsoons, 
typhoons  and  equinoctial  gales  frequently  sweep 
the  Japanese  seas. 

Vegetable  Productions. — In  Hodgson's  Japan  will 
be  found  a  systematic  catalogue  of  Japanese  flora 
by  Sir  WiUialh  Hooker.  We  can  only  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy  trees  and  plants. 
Chesnut,  oak  (both  deciduous  and  evergreen),  pine, 
beech,  elm,  cherry,  dwarf-oak,  elder,  sycamore, 
maple,  cypress,  and  many  other  trees  of  familiar 
name  aboxmd.  The  evergreen  oak  and  the  maple 
are  the  finest  of  all  Japanese  trees.  The  grandest 
forests  of  pine,  and  oaks  of  prodigious  size,  grow  in 
Yesso;  but  the  Rhus  vemidfera  or  lacker-tree, 
the  Lauras  camiphora  or  camphor-tree,  the  Brius- 
sonelia  papyri/era  or  '  paper-mulberry,  the  JRhus 
succedanea  or  vegetable  wax-tree  of  J.,  are  among 
the  remarkable  and  characteristic  trees  of  the 
country.  Bamboos,  pabns,  including  sago-pahns, 
and  150  species  of  evergreen  trees,  likewise  flourish. 
Thus,  the  Vegetation  of  the  tropics  is  strangely  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  the  temperate  or  frigid  zone ; 
the  tree-fern,  bamboo,  banana,  and  palm  grow 
side  by  side  with  the  pine,  the  oak,  and  the  beech, 
and  conifers  in  great  variety.  Nymphseas  and 
parnassia  fill  the  lakes  and  morasses.  The  tobacco- 
plant,  the  tea-shrub,  the  potato,  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize  are  all  cultivated.  The  flora  of  J. 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  North 
American  continent. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Japanese. 
They  are  very  careful  farmers,  and  their  farms 
are  models  of  order  and  neatness.  They  bestow 
great  care  upon  manures,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand cropping  and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The 
cultivated  laud  is  chiefly  a  light  friable  loam  of 
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gt'eat  fertility.  It  grows  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  maize, 
buckwheat,  millet,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  The  rice 
harvest  commences  in  Ofitober;  Wheat  is  sown  in 
drills  in  November  aiid  Decenibei',  and  reaped  in 
May  and  June.  Tlails  and  wiiiubVihg-machines, 
similar  to  those  used  in  England,  are  common. 

Animals. — Wild  animals  scarcely  exist  in  J.,  in 
consequence  of  ithe  universal  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
A  few  Wolves,  f 6xes,  and  wild  bbSrs  still  roam  in 
the  north  of  Nipon.  Wild  deer  are  protected  by 
law.  The' principal  domesticated  animals  are  horses, 
of  which  there  is  an  indigenous  race ;  oxen  and  cows, 
used  only  as  beasts  of  burden ;  and  dogs,  held  in 
superstitious  -veneration  by  the  people.  Birds  are 
very  numerous,  and' include  two  Idnd's  of  jpheasahts, 
wild-fowl,  herons,  cranes,  and  many  species  common 
both  to  Eufope  and  Asia.  There  are  few  reptiles  ; 
and  of  insects,  white  ants,  winged  grasshoppers,  and 
several  beautiful  varieties  of  moth,  are  conspicuous. 
Mineralogy. — ^J.  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  The 
gold  mines  of  Matsumai  and  the  north-east  part  of 
Nambu  have  long  been  celebrated ;  but  the  north 
of  Nipon  is,  according  to  the' Japanese,  one  con- 
tinuous bed  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Silver  also 
comes  from  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Matsiimali, 
from  the  province  of  Shanday,  and  from  the  islands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Neagata.  The  iron  mines  of  Yesso 
are  sealed  to  Europeans.  Both  lead  and  copper 
mines  are  worked  within  a  few' miles  of  Hakodadi. 
The  sulphur  of  Yesso  and  the  adjacent  isles  is 
almost  inexhaustible,  and  of  wonderful  pui-ity.  In 
its  abundant,  supply  of  coal,  J.  resembles  Great 
Britain  ;  cOal-beds  extend  from  Nagasaki  and  Fizen 
to  Yesso  and  Saghalien.  Basalt,  felspar,  green- 
stones, granites  red  and  gray,  rock  Crystal,  agate, 
carnelian,  aniber,  scoria  and  pumice-stone,  talc, 
alum,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantities. 

Inhabitants.  —  Ethnologists  have  referred  the 
Japanese  to  different  types  of  mankind :  Latham 
classiiies  them  as  Turanians — a  tribe  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsular,  stock  ;  Pickering,  as  Malays  ;  Prichard, 
as  belonging  to  the  same  type  as  the  Chinese  ;  and 
in  the  Narrative  of  the  UMted  States'  Expedi- 
tion, they  are  ranked  as  a  branch  of '  the '  Tartar 
family.  Physically,  the  Japanese  is  distinguished 
by  an  oval  head  and  face,  rounded  frontal  bones, 
a  high  forehead,  slightly  bbUque  eyes — the'  irides 
of  a  brown-b^ack  colour,  the  eyebrows  heavy  and 
arched.  The  cbrnplexiori  varies  f  roni  a  deep  copper 
colour  to  the  fairness  of  western  nations,  but  is 
more  frequently  of  a  light-olive  tint.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  is  mild  and  animated.  The 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Japanese 
are  a  proud,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  vindictive  dis- 
position, punctilious  notions  of  honour,  together  with 
pride  of  birth ;  and  they  are  generally  described  as 
a  friendly  race,  good-humoured,  con'tented,  indus- 
trious, intelligent,  brave,  frank,  manly,  energetic,  and 
polite,  with  the  exceptiorl,  however,  of  the  military, 
feudal,  and  official  caste.  The  to'vra  costume  of  the 
Japanese  gentleman  consists  of  a  loose  silk  robe 
extending  from  the  neck  to  the  ankles,  but  gathered 
in  at  the  waist,  round  which  is  fastened  a  girdle  of 
brocaded  silk.  Over  this  is  worn  a  loose,  widcsleeved 
jacket  or, spencer,  decorated  with  the  wearer's 
armorial  device.  A  cylindrical  cap  made  of  bamboo 
and  silk,  white  stookihgs,  and  neat  straw  saiidals, 
complete  the  attire.  iTousers  are  only  worn  by 
official  persons  on  occasion'  of  special  ceremony. 
A  head  entirely  shaven  is  the  distiiictive  mark  of 
priests  and  the  higher  class  Of  medical  practitioners ; 
in  others,'  the  hair  is  shaved  off  about  three  inches 
in  front,  combed  up  from  the  back  and  sides,  and 
glued  into  a  tuft  at  the  toj)  of  the  head,  where  it 
is  confined  by  pins  of  gold  or  tortoise-sheU.  The 
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hair  of  the  women  is  more  abundant,  but  otherwise 
their  dress  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  men. 
In  the  country,  a  short  cotton  gown  is  often  the 


The  Japanese  Ambassadors  to  Europe  in  ]862. 

(From  a  photograph  by  Vernon  Heath.) 

1,  Take  no  Onchi  Shimodzu  K«no  Kami;  3,  Matsudaira 

Iwamino  Kami ;  3,  Kiogoku  Notono  Kami. ' 

only  clothing,  and  the  lower  classes  go  almost  in  a 
state  of  nudity.  The  men  are  generally  elaborately 
tatooed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  with 
figures  of  men  and  women,  bright-blue  dragons, 
hons,  tigers,  &c.  The  '-tvomen  have  a  mania  for 
painting  and  powdering  their  skin.  ■  -     ; ,    : 

Manners  and  Oiistoms. — The  most  remarkable 
custom  of  the  Japanese  is  that  of  Harri-kari  or 
Hara-kiru  (or  Hara  lOo  Kiru,  i.  e.,  'belly-cut'),  a 
legalised  mode  of  suicide,  by  making  two  eross.'cuts 
on  the  abdomen  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  This 
custoni,  according  to  sonde  recent  accounts,  is  now 
less  frequent,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  it  was 
onee  performed  have  become  obsolete.  There  are 
still,  however,  professors  of  the  art  in  most  large 
cities.  The  curious  custom  of  nay-boen  or  naibun 
consists  'in  ostentatious  secrecy  as  regards  events, 
or  incognito  in  reference  to  persons.'  •  WeB-known 
events  are  totally  ignored,  and  individuality  is  unre- 
comised.imder  shelter  of  the  nay-boen  privilege. 

The  social  position  of  women  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  favourable  than  in  most  pagan  countries. 
The  ladies  of  Japan,  however,  live  in  strict  seclusion, 
and  little  is  known  about  them.  Eemale  education 
is  not  neglected.  Polygamy  is  not  allowed,  but  the 
power  of  divorce  is  permitted  to  the  husband  by 
law.  The  laws  against  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  are  severe,  and  death  is  the  penalty,  which  may 
be  inflicted  by  the  husband.  He,  on  the  contrary, 
may  take  as  many  concubines  as  he  pleases  or  can 
afford.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  an  important 
part  of  social  etiquette  ;  the  fanailies  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  meet  and  celebrate  the  event.  Saki 
flows  abundantly,  and  great  feasting  and  hilarity 
prevaO.  When  a  maiden  mairries,  her  teeth  are 
blackened,  her  eyebrows  plucked  out,  and  artificial 
ughness  is  henceforth  oidtivated  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  Chinese  custom  of  affiancing 
children  is  followed  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
aristocratic  usage  interdicts  a  personal  interview 
to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  previous  to  marriagoi 
but'  this  rule  is  now  much  relaxed.  Prostitution 
is  a  legalised  custom ;  and  a  father  may  sell  his 
daughter,  for  this'  purpose,  for  a  term  of  years ; 
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whilst  the  Japanese  gei^tleman,  nolfWitJiatapding 
liis  high  notion?; of  houoml  often  Cfl|oosea  h^s  wife 
from  amongst  the  inmates  of  those  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  which  are  at  once  supported  and  controlled 
by  government.  The  bath  is  a  great  institution  in 
J.,  and  forms  a  kind  of  people's  parliament."  It  is 
the  general  custom  throughout  the  country  for  men 
and  women  to  bathe  together,  with  a  total  absence 
of  decorum,  but  without  sense  of  immodesty.  '•  In 
J.,  the  social  position  of  every  man  is  fixed  by  his 
birth,  and  the  line  that  separates  class  from  class  is 
not  only  clearly  defined,  but  impassable.  Daimios 
and  saimiOs,  priests  and  soldiers,  are  considered  to 
belong  to  the  nigher  classes ;  and  in  the  others  are 
included  medical  men,  inferior  government  officials, 
merchants,  retail  dealers,  and  labourers.  There  are 
eight  classes  of  society,  half  of  which  belong  to  the 
upper,  and  the  other  half  to  the  lower  raiiks  of 
society.  '  Men  of  rank  only,  can  enter  a  city  on 
horseback.  The  ordinary  vehicle  in  J.  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  psilanquiu;  the  common  sort,  made  of 
bajnboo,  is  oaUed  a  cango  ;  tlie  better  kind,  made  of 
lacquered  wood,  a  •norimon.  The  Japanese  manifest 
great  regard  for  the  dead.  The  ancestral  tablet 
(wii-pae)  is  fashioned  on  the  Chinese  model,  and  is 
placed  in  the  family  shrine  with  the  household  gods. 
In  a  Japanese  cemetery,  the  solid  and  elaborately 
carved, granite, monuments  are  beautiful  spepimens 
I  of  architectural  taste.  ,  Each,  body  is  biiried  in  a 
'  sitting  posture,  with  the  hands  folded  in  the  attitude 
\  of  devotion ;  and  the  coffins  are  all  circular.  The 
Japanese  observe  many  holidays,  and  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  year  in  the  Chinese  fashion.  There 
are,  too,  many  holidays  of  a  religious  character,^ 
btit  the  igreat  inational  festivals  are,  five  in.number.i 
The . Japlanesei  are  a  theatre-loving  people,  and  inve- 
terate i  gamblers.7  i^They  delight  in  wrestling — their 
i  nationiu!  sport — ^perform  wonderful  featS;  in  spinning, 
tops,  are  very  expert  jugglers,  and  excel  iu  archery.' 
,  Fish  and  ricei  are  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  and 
:  tea  and  saki  (a  spirit  distilled  from  rice)  their, 
beverages.  The  ,pop\Jation -of,  J.  is  estimated,  at 
about  30,000,000  or  33,fl00i000.  :,     ,,      , 

■ImpericdiGovernmmt.-^—'ibfi  government  of  J.  may 
be;  briefly  described  as  an  oligarchy,  formed, by  two 
councils  of  statei  ,It  is,  generally  represented  that 
therel  are  two  emperors,  Viz.»  the , Mikado  or  spiritual 
emperor,,  and  the  SiogooBi  (from  Ta-tsiang-kiun,  the 
Chinese  term  for  '  the  great  chief  or  commander  of 
the  aJrmy ')  or  Tycoon  (Chinese,  Tai  Koon,  i.  e., , 
'  Great  Lord '),  as  he  is  called  in  recent  treaties,  the 
secular  emperor;  but  the  Japanese,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  recognise  one  sovereign  only,  viz.,  the 
Mikado,  who  dweUs  at  the  sacred  capital  Miako, 
and  is  the  only  emperor  dejure — the  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  kings.  The  Tycoon  is  the  head, of  the 
executive,!  solely  as  the  lieutenant  or  generalissimo 
of  the  Mikado,  from  whom  he  receives  Ms  inves- 
titure;  but  he  is  virtually  emperor,  and  .holds 
his  court  at  Yeddo.  The  one  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern ;  the  other  governs,  but  does  not  reign. 
This  kind  of  double  sovereignty,  arose,  it  would, 
appear,  as  follows  :  J.  was  oonsohdated  into  one 
;  empire  600  B.  c,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the^ 
j  native  chieftains  became  the  imperial  ruler.  ,  During,' 
BubsequBnt  civil  wars,  the  administration,  of  mili- 
tary affairs  was  vested  in  an  hereditary  '  general- 
I  issimo,'  commander-in-chief,  or  lord-lieutenant  of 
:  the  empire.  This  high ,  officer, ,  in  .the  person,  of 
;  Yoritomo,  obtained  the.  greater  share,  of  sovereign , 
authority  in  1143, .  under  the  title  ,,pf,  Siogoon  ; 
and  iu  1585,  Taiko-Sama,  at  that  time,  Siogoon, 
deprived  the  reigning  Mikado  of  what  yet  remained 
to  him  of  executive;  power.  The  consent  ,of  the 
Mikado  is  still  required-^nominally,  at  least — to 
give  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  Tycoon,  which  are 


professedly. done  in  the  name  of  the  dejv,re  emperor. 
It  appejirs,  however,  that  the  Tycqon  himself,  has 
been,s])ori^  of  muqh  o{  his  power'by  the  twp  councils, 
ponjpp^ed.  oi, iha.. daimios  i<)X  territprial,.  lords  and 
princes ;  and  these  form  the  imperiali  cabinet  at 
Yeddo,  and  the  feal  executive  govemfnent  at .  the 
present  t^ime.  Tlpe,  higher,  cpunoil  pf;  five,  is  called 
Go  lo  ,^eti>, '  I^np^rial  Old  Men '  pr '  Imperial  .Senators.' 
The  lower  council,  of,  seven  members,'  is  termed 
Waka ,  .tqpyori,  .' Young  Old  M»i'  or  '  Jimipr 
8,ena,tprs.'  Thei.pffice  of  Siogoon  is  hereditary  in 
the  line  of  male  descent ;  but  if  this  should  fail, 
a  member  of  one  of  those  i  families  .originally  allied 
by  relaljonship  to  the  Siogoon,  is  chosen  by  the 
great  daimios  of,  the .  empire,  and  the  consent  of .  the 
spiritual  emperor  is  necessary  to  render  the  election 
valid.  '  As  a  general  summary,'  says  the  Bishop  of 
'STictoria  ^  his  able .  and  phiiospphioal  treatise  pn 
J.,  frpm  which,  and, Sir  R.  Alcpck's  able  wcrk,  this 
account  of  the  government  of  the  country  has  been 
principally  derived,  'it  will  be  apparent  that  while 
iu  China  tiie  theory  pf  government  is  a  btireaucracy 
^a  form  of  administration  carried  on  under  an  auto- 
cratic emperpr,  served  by ,  an  aristocracy  of  literati 
raised,  from  the, democracy  by  literary  trial  and  com- 
petitive examinatiou,  condupted  without ,  preference 
of  birth,  and  in  total  absence  pf  hereditary  caste— r 
Japan,  on  the  contrary,  is  ruled  by  an  aristppracy  of 
2^4  ihereditaxy  daimios  or  territorial ,  lords  of  the 
sou,  with  I  a.  close  oligarchy  of,  inner  coimcillors  .at 
their  head,,  controlling  the  secular ,  emperpr,  haviqg 
their  title  to  power  grounded  on  the,  privilege  of 
hereditary  descent  and  caste,  with  all ,  the  wealth 
and, prestige  of  the  empire  .ponoentrated  upon  the 
capital,  las  the  metropolis  and ,  seat  of  power.  .  A 
middle  class  is  um-ecognisable  in  such  a  system  of 
government.',      ,  ,,, 

The  laws  of  J.  are  severe  and  sanguinary  in 
principle,  ,death  being  the,  pne  general  penalty.  This 
death-penalty  is,  however,  modified, in  practice,  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice  are  seldom  corrupt. ,,, 'Tliere 
is,  no  written , code  of  laws, "J  and  they  consist,  of 
imperial  edicts  and  immemorial  usages,  Every  new 
edict  is, read  by  thp,  magistrates  to  the  people,  and 
a,ffixed  to,  all  pubho  buildings.  The  people  have,  a 
share  iu  promoting  civil  and  criminal,  administrfi-. 
tipn.  ,,A  streiet  is  formed  into ,  corppratipns  of  five 
families,,  and  all  are  mutually  responsible  fpr  the 
good  cpndaot  pf  each  member.  ,  The, street,  again, 
Sects  an  pfficial  called, Ottona  or  IJeadborough,  who 
registers  births,  marriages,,  and,  deaths,;  and,  his 
appointment  must  he  CPnfixmed  by  the  cpuncil,  of 
state.       ,     ,  , , , , 

Two  remarkable  and  leading  features  in  the  ppli- 
tipal  system  pf  J.  aiejeudalism  and  espionage-  The 
imperial  demesne  consists ,  of  several  provinces  and 
towns,,  but  the  empire  is, divided,  for  the  piost  part, 
iutp  principalities,  which  are  h^ld  by  the  daimios  or 
territorial  princes,, directly  from,  the  crown.  The 
feudalism  of  J.  bears  spme  resemblance  tp  that  which 
prevailed  ^  in  England  under  the ,  Plantagenets— we 
go  back, to., the  Europe  of  the  12th  century.  The 
duties, of  the  fepfifee  are  military  service  and  pay- 
ment pf  a  stipulated  rent.  The  army  of  the  Tycoon 
is  said  to  amount  to  10Q,000  men,  and  joined  to 
those  of  the  princes  of  the  .empire,  it  is  estimated  at 
451,P0O,men;  but  in  discipline  and  knowledge  of  the 
art  of,  war,  it  is, very  deficient;  the  weapons  used 
are  matchlocks,  .and  even ,  bows  and  arrows,  The 
navy  consists,  pf  war-junlts  buUt  upop  the  old  Dutch 
model.      A  jealpus  surveillance, cr  spy. system  is 

*  The  ministers  told  Alcook,  howeve]?,  that  a. written 
code  exists,  and  he  subsequently  obtained  a  copy,  pf 
printed  lawS  and  .edicts ;  but '  whether  only  a  sestipnal 
portion,  or  the  iwhole,  yet  remains  tp  bo  ascertainedi' 
(Yol.  i  p.  410.) 
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estatlished,  and  runs  tlirough  every  grade  of  society. 
The  Tycoon,  no  less  than  the  humblest  private 
citizen,  is  subject  to  this  espionage ;  nor  can  the 
Japanese  believe  any  country  to  exist  without  it. 
Mr  Oliphant,  speaking  of  an  interview  between 
Lord  Elgin  and  the  officials  of  J.,  says  :  '  So  when 
everybody-  was  watching  everybody  else,  it  was 
only  natural  that  the  Japanese  should  wonder 
who  was  watching  us.  They  solved  this  difficulty 
in  an  amusiag  way.  Finding  that  there  was  only 
one  British  minister  on  board,  but  observing  also 
that  his  letter  had  been  signed  Elgia  and  Kiu- 
cardine,  they  gave  us  to  understand,  in  the  least 
oflfensive  way  possible,  that  Kincardine,  who  was 
nowhere  visible,  they  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
keeping  his  eye  on  Elgin.' 

In  addition  to  the  crown  lands,  the  revenues  of 
government  are  raised  by  taxes  upon  houses  and 
land  within  the  precincts  of  the  towns ;  and  there 
is  an  export  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  articles  of 
commerce.  Forced  loans  are  also,  at  certain  times, 
exacted  from  the  pubhc.  A  modified  system  of 
slavery  exists :  it  is  a  contract  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual sells  his  services  for  a  stated  period,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  is  again  free. 

The  daimios,  or  territorial  princes  of  Japan,  play 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  hStory 
of  the  coimtry,  and  rule  large 
provinces  with  despotic  authority 
and  almost  independently  of  the 
supreme  government.  There  are 
now  264  vassal  chieftains  of  the 
first  class.  These  are  the  daimios 
proper,  with  revenues  varying  from 
10,000  to  more  than  1,000,000 
Jcohus  or  measures  of  rice — the 
koku  of  rice  being  equivalent  to 
13s.  lOd.  in  money.  The  saimios 
are  petty  baronial  chiefs,  with 
revenues  below  10,000  kokus.  The 
policy  of  the  Tycoon  is  to  divide 
the  territories  of  these  princes, 
and  so,  by  weakening  their  power, 
to  bring  them  more  under  his 
authority.  The  greater  part  of 
the  land  is  divided  amongst  these 
grandees,  who  receive  seven-tenths 
of  the  produce  of  rice,  whilst 
three-tenths  are  reserved  to  the 
cultivators.  The  great  feudal 
barona  must  spend  every  alternate  six  months  in 
Yeddo,  and  their  wives  and  families  are  always 
detained  there  as  hostages. 

Religions  of  Japan. — The  two  principal  and 
national  religions  of  J.  are  Sintuism  or  Sin-syuism, 
(from  sin,  the  gods,  and  syu,  faith),  the  ancient 
creed  of  the  country,  and  Buddhism,  which  is  exotic 
and  comparatively  modern.  The  doctrine  of  Con- 
fucius, as  held  by  the  literati  of  China,  has  also 
considerable  influence  under  the  name  of  Sooto, 
or  '  the  way  or  method  of  philosophers ; '  but  it  is 
less  a  religion  than  a  system  of  morals  and  phil- 
osophy. 1.  Sintuism.  The  hierarchy  of  Sin-syu  is 
composed  of  the  Mikado,  two  ecclesiastical  judges, 
together  with  the  monks  and  priests.  The  chief 
object  of  Sintu  worship  and  behef  is  Ten-sio  dai-sin, 
the  Great  Sun-goddess.  The  spiritual  emperor, 
Mikado,  is  held  to  be  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
sun-goddess,  and,  as  such,  unites  in  his  person 
all  the  attributes  of  the  deity.  The  minor  deities 
of  Sintuism  are  very  numerous,  for  every  hero, 
warrior,  patriot,  or  public  benefactor  receives  a 
regular  apotheosis  and  canonisation  at  his  death, 
and  is  henceforth  reckoned  among  the  hami  or 
demi-gods.  Every  district  has  its  patron  saint  or 
kami;    and  the   shrines    erected  to   the   popular 
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divinities  are  innumerable.  Sintu  temples  are 
usually  built  on  elevated  ground,  and  surrounded 
by  groves ;  no  idols  are  visible  in  them ;  but  above 
and  around,  written  sentences  are  inscribed.  A 
mirror,  as  an  emblem  of  the  purity  required  in  the 
worshippers,  is  placed  on  the  altar.  The  chief 
doctrines  of  this  indigenous  religion  of  J.  are— 
1.  Inward  purity  of  heart ;  2.  A  religious  abstinence 
from  whatever  makes  a  man  impure  ;  3.  A  dihgent 
observance  of  the  solemn  festival  and  holy  days ; 
4.  Pilgrimages  to  holy  places ;  and  5.  According  to 
some,  chastising  and  mortifying  the  body.  The 
form  of  worship  is  simple  :  the  worshippers  first 
wash  themselves  in  the  font,  pray  opposite  the 
mirror,  throw  a  few  cash  into  the  money-box,  and 
finish  by  striking  a  beU,  to  intimate  that  their 
religious  duties  are  over. 

2.  In  J.,  Buddhism,  which  was  introduced 
552  A.  D.,  has  been  modified  by  its  contact  with 
Sintuism,  with  which  it  has  to  a  certain  extent 
amalgamated.  No  less  than  eight  Buddhist  sects 
exist  in  Japan.  Buddhism  has  properly  no  priests, 
but  here  the  monks  appear  to  have  assumed  the 
functions  of  that  order.  Dr  Smith  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  a  Buddhist  service  he 
saw  at   one  of  the  temples  in  that  country   (see 


Japanese  Temple. — OUphani's  Japan. 

his  Ten  Weeks  in  Japan,  p.  34).  'Amongst  the 
services  which  I  ever  witnessed,'  he  says,  '  I  seldom 
beheld  in  a  pagan  country  an  assemblage  of  native 
worshippers  so  nearly  approaching  the  appearance 
of  a  Christian  assembly,  and  the  details  of  an 
ordinary  Christian  service.'  Amongst  the  more 
educated  classes,  the  same  sceptical  indifference  to 
the  religious  observances  of  the  multitude  that 
prevails  in  China  is  observed.  The  religious  duties 
of  the  Japanese  consist  chiefly  in  worship  at  the 
temples,  and  the  observance  of  festivals,  pilgrimages, 
periodical  worship  of  tutelary  divinities,  reverence 
to  parents,  obedience  to  magistrates,  and  more  than 
all,  the  customary  offerings  at  ancestral  tombs. 

The  Japanese  Written  Language. — The  principle 
of  duality,  Vhich  pervades  the  life  of  the  Japanese, 
extends  to  their  mode  of  writing,  for  two  distinct 
alphabets  and  kinds  of  writing  are  in  use.  There 
isi  1st,  the  ideographic  system  of  Chinese  hiero- 
gljrphio  symbols,  which  dates  from  the  3d  u.  a.d.  ; 
and  2dly,  the  phonetic  syUabarium,  of  more  recent 
invention,  consisting  of  an  alphabet  of  47  characters, 
and  a  few  supplementary  monosyllabic  sounds. 
Prior  to  either  of  these,  some  antique  form  of 
writing,  now  consigned  to  oblivion,  is  supposed  to 
have  existed. 
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The  phonetic  alphabet,  invented  about  the  year 
810  A.  D.,  is  Imown  as  the  Siragana  form  of  char- 
acter. In  prooaas  of  time,  this  system  was  rendered 
more  complex  by  the  addition  of  variations,  and 
this  led,  apparently,,  to  the  introduction  of  another 
and  simpler  alphabet,  entirely  without,  variants, 
and  known  as  the  katagana  pharaoter.  Both 
these  phonetic  systems  are  written  in-perpendieular 
columns.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
Chinese  ideographici  symbols  retain  their ,  ascend- 
ency over  the  indigenous,  alphabets,  and  are  adapted 
almost  exclusively .  for  dijdomatio  documents  and 
the  higher  class  of  books.  In  common  hfe,  the 
Chinese  \^tteQ  ilanguage  is  in  familiar  and  constant 
use. 

There  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the 
spoken  languages  of  China  and  J. ;  the  latter — 
one  of  the  softest  tonnes  out  of  Italy— is  not 
very  difl&oult  of  acquisition,  and  is  without  the 
Chinese  system  of  intonations;  it  is  not  mono- 
syllabic, but  what  Br  Latham  calls  agglutinate. 

The  literature  of  J.  is  abundant  and  various,  and 
includes  works  on  history  and  science,  encyclo- 
psedias,  poetry,  prose  fiction,  and  translations  of 
Jjuropean  workg.  Besides  original  writings,  the 
j^apanese  have  adopted  the  whole  tircle  of  Clunese 
Confucian  Hterature ;  the  Chinese  classics  indeed 
form  the  basis  of  their  literature,  system  of  ethics, 
and  type  of  thought. 

In  the  mechanical  arts,  the  Japanese  have  attained 
to  great  excellence;  especially  in  metallurgy,  and 
in  Qie  manufacture  of  porcelain,  lacquer  ware,  and 
silk  fabrics;  indeed,  in'  some  of  these  depart- 
ments works  of  art  are  produced,  so  e2ft[nisite  in 
design  and  execution,  as  to  more  than  rival  the 
best  products  of  Europe.  The  Japanese  have  long 
understood  Hthoohrome-printing.  Their  drawings 
of  animals  and  figures  generally  are  wonderfully 
graphic,  free,  and  true  to  nature ;  but  in  landscapes 
they  fail,  from  erroneous  perspective ;  and  of  the 
art  of  painting  in  oils,  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 


A  Junk  in  the  Bay  of  Teddo,  from  a  native  drawing. — 
Oliphant's  Japan- 

A  wmmercial  imiercowrse  with  J.  has  sprang  up 
since  the  opening  of  certain  Japanese  ports  to 
£!uropeau  merchants,  and  foreign  settlements  have 
been  formed-  Tea  and  silk  are  the  staple  exports. 
Printed  cottons,  camlets,  shirtings,  ginghams,  flan- 
nels, canvas,  and  window-glass  are  amongst,  the 
imports  from  Europe  chiefly  in  demand.  The 
whole  trade  of  J.  with  foreign  countries,  in  the 
year  1861,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  total  imports  being 
£448,000,  and  exports  £762,000. 

The  sa'pec,  ,or  iron  cash  (the  5320th  part  of  a 
dollar),  is  the  base  of  the  Japanese  currency,  and 
is  their  only  real  circulating  medium — the  people 


seldom  see  any  other.  The  gold  cdbang  was 
worth,  in  1839,  about  6s.  id.,  and  in  1860,  about 
£i.  Is.    The  new  silver  itmbone  (see  illustration)  is 


New  Silver  Itzahone  (three  to  a  dollar  in  1859;   in 
1860,  two  only  were  sometimes  offered). — Hodgson's 


exchanged  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  to  a  dollar. 
The  foBowing  iUustratiou  represents  a  copper  coin. 


Japanese  Copper  Coin. — ^Hodgson's  Jwpan. 

The  late  treaties  failed  tp  establish  a  fixed  standard 
of  exchange ;  and  when  the  trade  was  first,  opened 
to  Europeans,  gold  coins  were  boueh't;  at  one-third 
their  real  value ;  but  the  Japanese  discovered  their 
error,  and  stopped  the  export  of  gold  money.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between.  Her  Britannic 
IVIaiesty  and  the  Tycoon  of  J.,  signed  at  Yeddo, 
August  26,  1858,  and  ratified  at  Yeddo,  July  11, 
1859. 

Article  2.  Her  Majesty  may  appoint  a  diplomatic 
agent  to  reside  at  Yeddo,  aiid  consuls  at  all  or  any 
of  the  opened  ports. 

Article  3.  The  ports  of  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa, 
and  Nagasaki  shall  he  opened  to  British  subjects 
on  the  1st  July  1859;  Neagata,  or  another  conve- 
nient port  on  the  west  coast  of  Nipon,  on  the  1st 
January  1860;  Hiogo,  on  the  1st  of  January  1863; 
and  in  all  these  ports  and  towns,  British  subjects 
may  permanently  reside,  the  general  boundary  of 
their  liberty  being  ten  ri  in  any  direction ;  and  the 
n  is  equal  to  4275  yards  English  measure.  From 
the  1st  January  1862,  British  subjects  shall  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  city  of  Yeddo,  and  from  the 
1st  January  1863,  in  the  city  of  Osaca,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  only. 

Article  9.  British  subjects  in  J.  to  be  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

Article  10,  All  foreign  coin  shall  be  current  in 
Japan.  Coins  of  all  descriptions  (with  the  exception 
of  Japanese  copper  coin)  may  be  exported  from 
Japan. 

By  article  22,  it  is  agreed  that  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  on  giving  one  year's  previous 
notice  to  the  other,  may  demand  a  revision  of  the 
treaty  on  or^  after  the  1st  July  1872,  with  a  view 
to  the  insertion  of  such  amendments  as  experience 
shall  proye  degirahle. 

Article  23  stipulates  that  the  British  government 
and  its  subject?  shall  be  allowed  free  and  equal 
participation  in  all  privileges  that  may  have  been, 
or  may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  Tycoon  of  J. 
to  any, other  nation. 

The  24  articles  of  the  treaty  are  followed  by 
certain  trade,  regulations. 

,    It  must  here  be  noted  that  our  treaty  relations 
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with.  J.  rest  upon  a  very  sandy  foundation. '  They 
were  made  with  the  Tycoon  who  governs  only  in 
the  five  imperial  ports  and  their  adjacent  districts, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  have  ever 
been  ratified  by  the  Mikado,  the' only  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  empire.  '  The  treaties  were  yielded 
through  fear,  and  are  systematically  and  persistently 
rendered  inoperative.  The  Tycoon's,  government 
has  petitioned  to  be  released  from  the  articles  which 
stipulate  for  the  opening  of  Yeddo,  January  1862, 
as  well  as  the  ports  of  Neagata,  Hiogo,  and  Osaoa. 
And  a  delay  of  five  years  has  ,  been  granted ;  but 
made  conditional  on  greater  ■facilities  for  commerce 
being  afforded,  by  tjie  Japanese  government,  at 
the  ports  already  open,  the  removal  of  certain  griev- 
ances, and  the  giving,  of  better  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  lives  of  foreigners.  But  recent 
accounts — the  latest  of  .which  (April,  1863)  reports 
the  burning  of  the  British  Legation: — unmistakably 
demonstrate  the  hostility  of  the  influential  classes 
in  J.,  and  of  the  Mikado,  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

History. — The  empire  of  J.  dates  from  the  7th  c. 
B.C.,  and  one  emperor  ruled  ,the  country  till  1143, 
when  Yoritomo  pqssessed  himself  of  the  greater 
share  of  sovereign  power,  under  the  title  of 
Siogoon,  and, towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  the 
Siogoon,  Taiko-Sama,  deprived  the  reigning  Mikado 
of  all  executive  authority,  and  became  the  de  facto 
sovereign  of  Japan.  The  Portuguese  commenced 
trading  with  the  country  in  1540 ;  the'  mission  of 
Francis  Xavier  followed ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  J.,  as  a  nation,  would  embrace  the 
Eoman  Catholic  faith.  The  intrigues  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  last  excited  the  alarm  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  urged  on  by  the  jealous  machinations  of 
the  Dutch,  who  had  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the 
year  1600,  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese 
and  the .  extermination,  of  ,  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Dutch  now  monopolised  the  trade,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  grossest  indignities.  The  policy  of 
exclusion  and  repression  of  Christianity  was  fully 
carried  out  by  the  celebrated  Taiko-Sa,ma,  his  suc- 
cessor Eyay-yes,  and  the  imperial  edict  of  1638 
A.  D.  Notwithstanding  several  attempts  on  the 
part  of  European  nations  to  open  intercourse  with 
J,,  the  government  maintained  its  isolation  until  the 
country  was  opened  to  the,  five,  great  western  po'srprs 
by  the  American  trep.ty  of  March  31,  18S4,  the 
result  of  the  United  States'  Expedition  under  Com- 
modore Perry.  The  Dutch  now  got  rid  of  their  most 
galling  conditidns  of  trade.  The  Russian  adihiral 
negotiated  a  treaty,  October  1857.  The  Dutch 
secured  further  privileges;  and  in  1858  followed 
the  American,  English,  and  French  treaties.  Thus 
J.  once  more  took  its  place  amongst  the  family  of 
nations. — See  The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon,  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  K.G.B.,  &c.  (Loud.  1863) ;  Ten 
Weeks  in  Japan,  by  George  Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Victoria  (Lond.  1861) ;  A  Residence  at  Nagasaki  and 
Hakodati  in  1859—1860,  by  C.  P.  Hodgson  (Lond. 
1861) ;  Japan,  &o.,  by  H.  A.  TiUey  (1859) ;  First 
Elements  of  Japanese  Orammar,  &o.,  by  B..  Aloock, 
Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy,  &c.,  at  Yeddo  (Lond. 
1860) ;  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to 
China  and  Japan  in  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859, 
by  Lawrence  Oliphant  (Lond.  1859) ;  Narrative  of 
tlte  E^edition  of  an  American  Squadron  to  Japan 
in  the  years  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Perry  (New  York,  1857)  ;  Memorials 
of  the  Empire  of  Japan  in  the  l&fh  and  nth  Cen- 
turies, by  Thomas  EundaU  (Lond.  1860) ;  The 
History  of  Japan,  by  Engelbert  Kampfer,  M.D. 
(Lond.  1727). 

JAPA'NNING  ia  the  art  of  giving  a  coating 
of  varnish  and  other  materials  to  oertam  maniifao- 


tures,  by  which  a  resemblance  is  produced  to  the 
beautiful  lacquered  wares  of  Japan  and  China. 
The  term  is  more  generally  applied  in  this  country 
to  metal-works  upon,  which  a  dark-coloured  varnish 
is  applied  With  heat,  but  the  process  is  quite  as 
extensively  applied  to  papier-mSichg  works.  See 
Lacqueking.  The  japanned  works  of'  our  manu- 
facturers are  chiefly  iron  and '  tin,  such  as  coal- 
boxes,  tin'  canisters,  and  other  articles,  which  are 
thereby  made  more  ornamental,  and  are  at  the 
sanie  time  protected  from  rust. 

The  japanning  material  consists  of  anime  or 
copal  varnish,  alone,  or  mixed  with  ivory-black,  to 
produce  a  black  japan ;  or  with  asphalt,  to  produce 
a  dark  or  light  brown,  according  to  the  quantity 
used.  For  very  cheap  tinned  wares,  a  single 
coating  is  all  that  is  usually  given.  After  being 
varnished,  they  are  put  into  a  heated  oven  for  a 
time,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  use ;  but  in 
the  case  of  more  valuable  articles,  such  as  the 
handsome  coal-boxes  of  iron  which  are  now  exten- 
sively manufactured,  and  which  are  still  further 
ornamented  by  gilding  and  painting,  several  coats 
of  black  japan  varnish  are  appHed,  each  being 
dried  in  the  oven  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  next,  so  that  a  coating  of  suflicient  substance 
to  bear  polishing  is  thus  obtained.  Eotten-stone 
and  Tripoli  powder  are  used  by  the  poHsher,  and  a 
beautiful  surface  is  obtained,  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  that  of  polished  jet.  The  polishing  powders  are 
at  first  applied  with  leather,  but  the  finishing  is 
done  by  women,  who  use  the  palms  of  their  hands 
only  with  small  quantities  of  Tripoli. 

The  beautiful  black  surface  thus  produced  is 
admirably  adapted  for  decoration  by  gilding;  and 
much  taste  is  now  shewn  in  these  matters  by  our 
manufacturers,  who  Surpass  all  others  in  the  high 
finish  and  cheapness  of  japanned  wares,  tinder 
LACQUKKiifG-  will  be  given  the  Japanese  process, 
which  is  thus  imitated  on  metal,  under  the  name  of 
japanning,  in  Europe. 

JA'PHBT,  in  Heb.  Yepheth,  a  word  apparently 
derived  in  Genesis  from  patliali,  'to  open,'  trop. 
perhaps  'to  stretch  forth,'  and  hence  supposed  to 
mean  'widely  dispersed.'  Gesenius  and  other 
scholars,  however,  suggest  a  derivation  from  yapluih, 
'to  be  fair'  or  'beautiful,'  in  allusion  to  the  fair 
complexions  of  the  Japhetic  or  European  races. 
According  to  the  Hebrew  record,  J.  was  the  second 
son  of  Noah,  whose  descendants  peopled  first  the 
north  and  west  of  Asia,  after  which  they  proceeded 
to  occupy  '  the  isles  of  the  GentUes,'  i.  e.,  all  the 
region  about  the  Levant  and  the  iEgean  Sea.  J. 
has  at  a  later  period,  in  Talmud  and  Midrash — ■ 
not  merely  from  its  similarity  to  the  Gfreek  name 
Japetus,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  human  race — 
been  used  as  a  typical  expression  for  '  Greek.'  Cf. 
Meg.  71,  h.;  Ber.  R.  40,  h.  &o. 

JAPTJ'RA,  or  CAQUETA,  a  river  of  South 
America,  and  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in 
the  Granadian  Andes,  in  lat.  1°  26'  N.,  long.  76° 
60'  W.,  and  joins  the  Amazon  about  65°  50'  E.  long. 
Its  entire  length  is  upwards  of  1000  miles ;  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  cataracts. 

JAEGONI'SING  is  a  phenomenon  observed 
chiefly  in  acute  mania  ;  it  consists  in  the  utterance 
of  uncouth  and  unintelligible  sounds,  which  may 
resemble  articulate  words,  or  be  little  more  than 
harsh  ejaculations  and  bellowings.  This  symptom 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  imitations  of 
foreign  tongues  or  provincial  idioms,  or  the  perver- 
sions of  the  faculty  of  language  characteristic  of 
mania  and  other  forms  of  alienation,  as  these  sounds 
are  not  intended  to  be,  nor  to  appear,  the  vehicles 
of  thought  or  manifestations  of  feeling.    They  stand 
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in  the  same  relation  to  the,  excitement  and  violence, 
as  the  rapid ,  motion,  the ,  furious  gesticulation,  and 
the  tendency  to  injure  and  destroy  everything  thfit 
is  seemly  and  harmonious,  .  Ths  .tone  ^n  which  they 
are  uttered  is  generally  harsh  and  defiant,  because 
intense  passion  thrills  through  every  muscle,  through 
those  of ,  the  vocai  apparatus  as  ■well  as  of  the  arm 
raised  to  strike,  ,  Jargonising  ia,  in  all  probability, 
involuntary.  It  occurs  at  the  commencement  or 
crisis  of  mania,  when  the  power  to  control  the  ideas 
and  to  regulate  motion.. is  most  impaired.  ..Jt  may, 
however,  -be  the  result  of  voHtion,  so  far  as  that  the 
individual  desires  and  determines  to  speajit,:  but  fails 
from  the  rapidity  or  intensity  .of  his  emotions,  to  call 
into  action;  and  co-ordinate  the  organs!  engaged  in 
articulation.  Such  utterances  may  be  iheard  in 
soliloquy,  if  the.  phrase  may  be  used,  and  during 
sleep.  The  feature  has  been  accepted  as  pathogr 
nomio  of  mania.  It  has,  however^  been  noticed  in 
the  delirium  of  certain  stages  of  fever  and  of  drunk- 
enness,,  which  are  mentiu  states  depending  upon 
blood-poisons.  ,  During  periods  of  profound  abstrac- 
tion, similar  sounds  are  said  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  lips  of  sane  and  healthy  men.  In  all .  these 
instances,  the  natural  operation  of  the  will  would 
appear  to  be  enfeebled  or  suspended. 

JARNAC,  Battle  of,  was  fought  at  the  town  of 
that  name,  in  the  department  of  Charente,  France, 
March  13,  1569,  between  26,000  Catholics  under  the 
Duke  of  Anjon,  afterwards  Henri  III.,  and '  15,000 
Huguenots  under  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde.  The 
latter  were  completely  routed.    See  Condb. 

JA'ROSLAV,  GoTEKiirMENT  of,  one  of  the  cen;tral 
provinces  of  European  Russia ;  area,  about  14,000 
square  miles ;  pop.  in  1858,  976,866-  The  soil  is 
generally  not  fertile;  it  hardly  supplies ,  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  aiid  forces  them  to  be  industrious, 
,80  that  the  ,  province  fnichishes  nearly  the  whole  qf 
Russia  with  the  best  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  &c. 
The  staple  industry  is  dressing,  spinning,  and  weav- 
ing flax,  whidh  occupies  more  than  25,000  hands, 
mostly  near  Jaroslav,  Ughtch,  and  Velikde-Selo. '  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Mologa  and  Poshekhonje 
the  whole  population  of  many  villages  rtianufacture 
nails,  springs,  and  other  aiticles  of  hardware.  The 
Inhabitants  of  the  Rostof  district  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  kitchen-gardeners  and  fowl-  ■ 
breeders  of  the  empire.  The  Volga  crosses  the 
government  from  west  to  east,  and  gives  a  special 
impulse  to  its  industry.  The  inhabitants  arfe 
remarkably  handsome  both  as  to  form  and  feature. 
The  government  is 'divided  into  nine  districts. 

JAROSLAV  ,(pron.  Yaroslaf),  capital  of  the 
government  of  jthat  name,  in  European  Russia,  is  a 
fiirge  and  fine  town,  situated  on  the  right  banks  of 
the  Volga,  and  its  affluent,  the  Kotorosl,  in  lat.,  57° 
37'  N.,  long.  39°  53'  E.,  at  a  distance  of  164  miles  from 
Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Russian 
towns,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Jaroslaw 
the  Great  in  the  10th  century.  During  the  feudal 
period,  it  was  the  seat  of  powerful  feudal  princes, 
and  several  times  suffered  from  the  invasions  of 
the  Mongols.  The  town  has  a  vast  gostinoidvor,  or 
market-place,  nearly  as  lively  as  that  of  Moscow. 
Though  possessing  large  stores  of  linen  fabrics,  flax, 
iron,  flour,  and .  grain,  J.  is  but  a  second-rate  com- 
mercial place  on,  the  Volga,  the  principal  trade 
being  concentrated  at  Rybinsk,  54  miles  up  the 
river,  and  at  .Rostof.  , Chemical  works,  principally 
of  white  lead,  and  minium,  constitute  a  sort  of 
speciality  of  the.  town  and  its  staple  industry. ;  next 
come  several  tanneries,  extensive  floiu'-mills  on  the 
Kotorosl,  and  a  recently  hailt  cotton-mill  of  40,000 
spindles.  ,  The  onoe  celebrated  silk,  and  especially 
linen  and  damask  factories,  are  at  ipresent  onthe 
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decline.  The  pppulation,  of  J.  in  1858  amounted 
to  35,000  inhabitants,. ,  and  is  constantly  increasing 
with  the  wealth  of ,  the  town,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  steam-navigation  on  the  Volga  and  the 
Kama,  The  extensive  trade  on, these  rivers  occupies 
at  present  no  less  than  150  steam-boats. 

JA'SHBR,  Book  of  (Heb.  SepJier  ha-yasltar,  'the 
Book  of  the  Upright;'  translated  by  the  LXX. 
Biblion  tou  Eutlioui,  and  by  the'  Vulgate,  Liher 
Justonim;  but  the  Peshito  [Syriao  version]  has 
Sepher  ffashir,  'Book  of  Praises  or  Hymns'),  is 
one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which 
is  quoted  twice  (Joshua  x.  13;  2  Samuel  i.  18). 
Regarding  its  character  ahd  contents,  there  has 
been  much  speculation.  Tahnudic  ahd  later  Jewish 
authorities  identified  it  variously  .with  Genesis  (some- 
times called  'the  Book  of  the  Upright'),  Deuter- 
dnomjr,  Judges,  &o.,  to  all  which  notions  there  is  the 
obvious  and  fatal  objection,  that  the  two  quotations 
from  it  which  survive  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
these  books,  and  could  not  possibly  be  found  in  the 
first  two,  as  they  refer  to  incidents  which  occurred 
at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  national  history.  The 
conjecture  of  the  Syriae  and' Arabic  translatoi:3 
has  been  ad6pted'by  Dr  Lowth,  Herder,  and  other 
scholars,  viz.',  that  the  Book  of  J.  was  a  coUectiou  of 
national  ballads — a  Hebrew  minstrelsy,  in  short — 
recording  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  national  heroes, 
or  singing  the  praises  of  otherwise  celebrated  men. 
GeseniUs  ia  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view,  and 
suggests  that  it  may  have'  acquired  its  name,  '  the 
Book  of  the  Upright,'  froiu  having  been  written 
chiefly  in  praise  of  upright  men.  Donaldson,  in 
his  recent  work,  Jashar,  or  Fragmentd.  Archeii/pi, 
Garminum  Hebfaicorum  in  MasoYetkico  Teieris 
Testamenii  Textii  passim  tessellata,  contends  for  its 
being  a  composition  of  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  a 
work  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  He  conceives  that  it 
originated  in  the  desire  of  the '  more  religious  of 
the  community  to  possess  a  record  of  the  national 
history  which  should  chiefly  set  forth  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  true  Hebrews,  and  he  attempts  to 
extract  from  the  so-ca,lled  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  such  jia,ssages  as  he  believed  to  have 
originally  formed  palri;  of  it.  It  must' be  added, 
however,  that  Dr  Donaldson's  theory  has  met 
with  little  favour  either  fr6tti  the  niass  of  German 
scholars  or  from  the  few  in  England  who  are 
competent  to  cbnsider  the  question.     '  ' 

JASMIN,  Jacques,  ,  the  ,  most  eminent  nipdern 
pa-tois ,  pqet  of  Prance,  and,  in  the  words  of  his 
,ardent  admirers,  'the  last  of  the  troubadovrs,' 
was  born  at  Ageuin  1798.  He  has  given  in  his 
Smiienis  a  hwjorous  account  of  his  early  Hfe. 
According  ;to  it,  he  was  of  very  humble  birth,  aiid 
was  set  ;tp  learn  the  trade  of  a  hair-dresser,  which 
agreed  well  with  that  of  poet,  as  he  himself  says, 
because  both  are  a  kiud  of ,  headrwork.  fiis  poetry 
is  full  of  beauty  and  power ;  the  pathos  of  his  serious 
pieces,  and  the  wit  and  poignancy  of  his  comic 
productions,  are,  unequalled, ,  and  both  have  .been 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Pramce,  and  even 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  niade  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1846.  J.'s  principal 
works  are  4fe, caZJlfoMri  (1825);  Lou.phalibarifylhs 
Charivari,  1825),  a  (iomic  poem ;  L'Abuglo  de  Castel- 
Cuilk  (The  Bhnd  Youth  of'  Castel-Cuille,  1836), 
translated  by  Longfellow;  and  Las  Papillotas  de 
Jasmin  (The  Curls  of  Jasmin),  of  which  the  first 
part  appeared  1835,  and  the  second  1843.  Died  1864. 
. .  ■  JA'SMINB,  or  JESSAMmE  {Jasminum),  a  gerais 
of  Iplants  of  the  natural  order  Jasminacei^.  This 
order  is  allied  to  Oleacece,  and  contains-  about  100 
species  of  shrubs,  some  of  them  climbing,  and  many 
of  them  having  exquisitely  fragrant  iflow6rs<    They 
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are  cHefly  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia. 
Many  belong  to  the  genus  J.,  which  has  its  calyx 
and  corolla  each  5  or  8-cleft,  two  stamens  attached 
to  and  included  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  a 
two-lobed  berry,  one  of  the  lobes  generally  abortive. 
The  name  J.  is  from  the  Arabic  Yasmeen.  The  Com- 
mon J.  (/.  officinale)  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Asia, 
but  now  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  T^rol  aad  Switzerland.  In  more 
northern  rcgionSj  it  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens, 
but  does  not  easUy  endure  very  severe  winters.  It 
is  a  shrub  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  evergreen 
pinnate  leaves,  the  terminal  leaflet  the  largest,  and 
very  fragrant  white  flowers.  The  flowers  were  for- 
merly employed  in  medicine,  for  strengthening  the 
nervous  system,  but  are  now  only  used  for  preparing 
Oil  of  Jasmine,  a  delicious  perfume.  The  commerci^ 
oil  of  jasmine,  however,  is  not  the  pure  essential  oil, 
but  merely  oil  of  ben  flavoured  with  it,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  plaeing  layers  of  the  flowers  alternately 
with  layers  of  icotton  soaked  in  oil  of  ben. — J.  gran- 
diflorum,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  has  flowers 
still  more  fragrant,  from  which,  and  from  those  of 
J.  Sambac,  oil  of  jasmine  is  also  made.  The  flowers 
of  J.  Sambac  are  often  scattered  about  in  houses  and 
temples  in  the  East  Indies,  to  diffuse  their  fragrance. 
— Several  other  species,  some  with  erect,  and  some 
with  twining  stems,  are  not  uncommon  in  gardens 
and  green-houses.  Some  have  white,  and  some  have 
yellow  flowers. — Oil  of  jasmine  cannot  be  obtained 
from  J.  flowers  by  distillation. 

JA'SON.    See  Argokatjts. 

JASPER  (Gr.  iaspis),  a  mineral  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Quartz  (q^.  v.),  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  opacity,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  clay 
or  other  substances  with  the  silica  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed.  There  are  many  kiads  of  J., 
some  of  them  of  one  colour,  as  brown,  red,  yellow, 
green,  white,  blue,  or  black,  and  some  variously 
striped,  spotted,  or  clouded  with  different  colours. 
J.  is  a  very  abxmdant  mineral ;  it  is  found  in  veins 
and  embedded  masses  in  many  rocks,  sometimes 
appears  as  a  rook  of  which  whole  Tiilla  are  formed, 
and  is  very  common  in  the  shape  of  pebbles.  It  has 
been  prized  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish.  Many 
kinds  of  it  are  very  beautiful ;  and  it  can  often  be 
obtained  in  pieces  of  large  size,  so  that  it  has  been 
much  used  not  only  for  rings,  seals,  and  other  small 
articles,  but  for  the  decoration  of  palaces.  One  of 
the  best  known  kinds  of  J.  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is 
therefore  called  Egyptian  Jasper.  It  is  generally 
yellow,  prettily  mixed  with  brown. — J.  with  very 
distinct  stripes  is  called  Bibhon  Jasper. — The  kind 
called  Porcelain  Jasper  is  rather  rare.  It  is  often 
full  of  minute  holes,  or  is  cracked  in  all  directions. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  kiad  of  natural  porcelain,  formed 
by  the  action  of  fire. 

JA'SSY,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  one  of  the 
Danubian  principalities,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  Kopoberg  Mountains,  near 
the  borders  of  Bessarabia,  and  about  ten  miles  west 
of  the  Pruth.  It  is  irregularly  built  and  dirty, 
and  in  its  crooked  streets  the  palatial  mansion  of 
the  Bojar — the  Moldavian  noble — alternates  with 
huts  of  the  most  inferior  description.  It  domtains 
about  90  ecclesiastical  edifices,  one  of  which  dates 
from  the  14th  century.  On  a  height  is  the  Prince's 
Court,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
Moldavia.  The  streets  are  covered  with  dust  in 
summer  and  with  mud  in  winter,  on  which  account, 
conveyances  are  here  in  great  requisition,  and  every 
one  except  the  Jew  and  the  mendicant  employs  a 
droaky.  In  J.,  there  are  1300  private  carriages, 
5000  droskies,  and  12,000  horses.    The  manufactures 
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of  the  town  are  few ;  there  is,  however,  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  70,000,  of  whom 
about  30,000  are  Jews. 

JASZBEEE'N  Y,  a  considerable  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Jasygia  and  Kumania,  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Zagyva,  42  miles  east  of  Pesth. 
Pop.  18,000,  who  are  employed  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  trade  in  com,  cattle,  and  horses. 

JATAKA  (hterally,  'relating  to  birth')  is  with 
the  Buddhists  the  name  of  a  work  or  a  series  of 
books  containing  an  account  of  550  previous  births 
of  S9,kya  Muni,  or  the  Buddha.  Several  tales  that 
pass  under  the  name  of  ^sop's  fables  are  to  be  found 
in  this  collection  of  legends. 

JATI'VA,  or  XATIVA,  San  Eblipe  de,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  22  miles  south 
6f  the  city  of  that  name.  Its  climate  is  delicious, 
and  the  well-watered  plain  on  which  it  stands  is 
luxuriant  in  fruits  and  flowers.  Its  trade  and 
manufactures  are  uniniportant.     Pop.  13,200. 

JATJ'ER,  an  interesting  old  town  in  Silesia, 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Neisse,  10  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Liegnitz.  The  town  is  famous  for  its 
sausages ;  and  there  is  a  weekly  corn-market,  which 
has  been  regularly  held  since  1404,  and  is  tha  most 
important  in  Silesia.  J.  was  formerly  a  very  pros- 
perous town,  being  the  only  market  for  the  Imen- 
trade  of  Silesia ;  but  the  Thirty  Years'  War  did  much 
to  reduce  its  extent  and  prosperity.    Pop.  7680. 

JATJ'N'DIOE,  a  yellow  colour  of  the  akin  and 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  arising  from  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  is  a  symptom  of  various  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the_  system,  rather  than  a  special  disease. 

With  this  colouring  of  the  skm  and  eyes  the 
following  symptoms  are  associated:  the  feeoes  are 
of  a  grayish  or  dirty- white  tint,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  bile,  and  the  urine  is  of  the  colour  of 
saffron,  or  is  even  as  dark  as  porter,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
There  is  sometimes,  but  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  an  extreme  itching  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  popular 
belief,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Lucretius — 

Lurida  prieterea  fiunt  qusecunqne  tueutur  arquati — 
tha,t  to  a  jaundiced  eye  everything  appears  yellow. 
This,    however,    Hke   the    preoedmg,    is    only   an 
occasional  symptom. 

The  most  obvious  cause  of  jaundice  is  some 
obstruction  in  the  gaU-ducts,  preventing  the  normal 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine.  This  obstruction 
may  arise  in  any  of  the  following  ways :  1.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  impaction  of  a  gaU-stone  in  the 
common  hepatic  duct.  See  LrvEE.  In  this  case, 
the  jaundice  is  usually  of  short  duration,  and  dis- 
appears soon  after  the  gall-atone  has  passed  into 
the  inteatine.  2.  Another  cause  of  jaundice  is  the 
obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  by  cancerous  disease 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,,  by  tumours  in  the 
liver,  or  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  duodenum, 
the  portion  of  smaU  intestine  into  which  the  common 
hepatic  duct  opens.  In  these  oases,  the  obstruction 
is  usually  permanent,  and  causes  a  persistence  of 
the  jaundice.  3;  Obstruction  or  cloaure  of  the  gall- 
ducts  sometimes  occurs  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
liver  that  is  brought  on  by  spirit-drinking,  and 
sometimes  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  origin- 
ating in  the  ducts  themselves,  which,  from  their 
small  size,  may  be  readily  closed  up  by  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  their  mucous  membrane.  4.  The 
jaundice  that  occasionally  arises  from  constipation, 
or  that  occurs  during  the  advanced  stage  of 
pregnancy,  is  probably  caused  by  preaaure  upon  the 
common  hepatic  duct. 
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But  although  jaundice  is  frequently  caused  by 
some  of  these  mechanical  impedimenta  to  the  ilow 
of  hile  into  the  intestine,  it  results  primarily  and 
solely  iu  a  great  number  of  oases  from  the  secretion 
of  bile_  being  suppressed  or  deficient.  '  The  secretion 
may  be  suppressed  so  as  to  cause  jaundice  by  a 
sudden  mental  shock  or  by  continued  anxiety. 
Various  poisons  in  the  blood  may  also  suspend 
the  secretion  of  bile  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
jaundice.  It  may  be  produced  in  this  way  by  the 
salts  of  copper  and  M  mercury,  by  opium,  and  by 
the  poison  of  serpents ;  and  it  often  occurs,  from  the 
poisoned  state  of'  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  fevers, 
especially  the  virulent  fevers  of  tropical  climates. 

The  prognosis  in  jaimdice  is  generally  favourable, 
except  when  it  depends  upon  structural  disease  of 
the  liver,  or  on  mental  shock  or  anxiety.  The 
treatment  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  reference  to 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  and,  should  never  be  attempted  without 
professional  advice.  i 

J  A' VA,  '  the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,' 
a  most  valuable  colonial  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands, is  situated  in  lat.  S°  S2' — 8°  46'  S.,  and  long. 
105°  Ky— 114°  35'  E.  It  is  washed  on  the  N.  hj 
the  Sea  of  Java,  on  the  E.  by,  the  Strait  of  Bali, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  "W.  by 
the  Strait  of  Sunda.  The  extreme  length  from  east 
to  west  is  666  miles,  the  breadth  varies  from  56  to 
136  miles,  and  the  superficial  area  is  reckoned  at 
50,260  square  miles.  The  island  is  hilly,  and  out  in 
many  parts  by  deep  gorges  and  rushing  streams. 
The  mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  from  4000  to 
10,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
luxuriant  foliage.  Thirty-six  of  the  lofty  mountains 
are  volcanoes,  of  which  eleven  are  stiU  active. 

In  1857,  the  population  of  J.  and  Madura  (q.  v.) 
amounted  to  11,594,158,  having  more  than  doubled 
in  30  yeairs.  The  census '  gave  20,331  Europeans, 
138,356  Chinese,  and  24,615  Arabians  and  other 
Orientals.  The  native  Javanese  belong  to  the  great 
Malay  (q.  v.)  race,  and  are  mostly  Mohammftedans ; 
the  remainder  being  'heathen,'  whose  reli'gdom  is  a 
degraded  superstition.  In  moral  habits  smk  civilis- 
ation, the  Javanese  are  superior  to  the  inhabidiants 
of  Sumatra  and  Celebes.  There  are  29  Dutch 
Protestant,  and  10  Eoman  Catholie  dergymen,  all 
paid  by  the  government,  which  fixes  '^Hmr  sphere  of 
labour,  and  strictly  proMiMa  the  prosdytising  of  the 
natives.  They  chiefly  'Ubmet  among  the  Europeans, 
half  castes,  and  intermeiiia/lie  iimees  at  the  ports, 
and  the  natives  of  the  interior  are  neither  made 
acquanikted  with  the  Christian  religion  nor  with 
Europeam  education.  The  Javanese  are  much 
addicted  to  the  smoking  of  opium,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  island,  the  govern- 
ment importing  the  quantity  considered  necessary, 
and  granting  licences  for  its  sale,  realising  therefrom 
an  average  aimual  revenue  of  S800,000  sterliag. 

For  upwards  of  thirty  years,  J.  has  been  steadily 
advancing  in  prosperity.  Its  producing  power  is 
only  liijiited  by  the  amount  of  available  labour,  and 
notwithstanding  the  energy  which  the  Dutch  have 
displayed  im  increasing  the  breadth  of,  cultivated 
land,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  is  still  iu  a 
state  of  nature.  Rice  is  grown  extensively  for 
native  consumption  and  exportation;  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  tea,  tc*bacoo,  &c.,  for  exjqrt.  The  increase 
in  the  trade  of  J.  has  been  great  and  rapid.  In 
1848,  the  imports  amounted  to  the  value  of 
£2,666,765;  the  exports  to  £4,510,472.  In  1860, 
the  imports  had  risen  to  £5,894,020;  the  exports  to 
£8,878,800. 

The  countries  which  trade  most  extensively  with 
J.  are  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan.    In  the  trade^  reports  for  1860,  Holland  is 


set  down  as  having  imported  into  J.  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  £1,864,740,  and  specie  to  the  value  of 
£1,511,854;  while  Great  Britain  sent  goods  to  the 
value  of  £991,155.  In  the  same  year,  the  exports 
from  J.  to  Holland  amounted  to  £6,403,553,  and 
those  to  Great  Britain  to  £58,135.  In  1861,  the 
exports  from  Great  Britain  to  J.  amounted  to 
£1,091,511,  but  in  1862  had  fallen  to  £777,400.  This 
great  d^ifference  arises  from  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  products  of  the  island  being  the  property  of 
the  government,  and  being  managed,  stored,  shipped 
(exclusively  in  Dutch  ships),  and  sold  in  Holland 
hf  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  whose  profits 
arise  from  the  commission  allowed  on  the  trans- 
actions. The  import  and  export  duties  are  very 
high,  but  are  much  modified  in  favour  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  leading  articles  imported  into 
J.  are  cotton  and  Kneu  goods,  wine  and  spirits, 
machinery,  provisions,  &o. ;  the  principal  exports  are 
sugar;  cOiEfee,  indigo,  tea,  rice,  &c.  In  1860,  sugar 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  £2,751,998;  come, 
£2,535,830;  indigo,  £293,363;  rice,  £562,185.  Some 
years,  the  exports  of  these  articles  reach  a  consider- 
ably higher  figure. 

'The  island  is  divided  into  East,  West,  and  Middle 
Java,  containing  22  subdivisions,  called  Besidenciea, 
over  which  a  superior  European  official,  the  Resident, 
exercises  general  control,  and  acts  as  judge,  collector, 
and  magistrate.  The  Resident  has  European  assist- 
ants, who. perform  the  same  functions  in  districts 
of  the  residency,  and  native  agency  is  also  exten- 
sively employed  in  the  government  service,  all  the 
chiefs  being  either  present  or  expectant  salaried 
servants  of  the  colonial  govemment,.actually  engaged, 
under  European  superintendence,  jn  ruling  the 
masses.  The  chief  native  official  of  a  district  is  the 
Regent,  selected  from  the  family  of  the  former  local 
prince,  and  retained  in  office  so  long  as  he  promotes 
the  interests  of  the  government. 

The  material  prosperity  of  J.  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  euer^  with  which  the  Dutch 
government  has  extended  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  those  articles  which  form  its  staple 
exports.  By  an  elaborate  and  skilfully  worked  out 
system  of  cultiire,  introduced  in  1830,  the  growth 
and  preparation  of  the  staples  for  exportation  have 
advanced  with  amazing  rapidity.  The  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  the  native  chiefs,  the  European  officials, 
and  the  government  all  share  iu  the  profits,  and 
work  harmoniously  together  in  developing  the 
capabilities  of  the  land.  In  carrying  out  the 
extensive  mercantile  transactions  which  the  cnltore- 
systfem  involved,  the  government  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company,  and 
the  result  has  been  the  changing  a '  burdensome 
colony  into  a  mine  of  wealth.  Between  1824  and 
1833,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income.  Erom 
that  tiirte,  the  finances  of  J.  have  been  prosperous, 
and  the  colony  has  transmitted  to  the  Netherlands, 
since  1838,  a  sum  not  short  of  £30,000,000  sterling. 
In  thirty  years,  the  revenue  ■  has  risen  from  an 
average  of  £2,500,000  sterling,  to  £9,500,000  in 
1857,  iu  which  year  the  net  surplus  was  £3,500,000. 

Climate. — ^With  the  exception  of  some  marshy 
districts  on  the  north  coast,  the  climate  of  J.  is 
healthy  and  pleasant.  On  the  coasts,  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  indioates  more  than  93°  E.  during 
the  dry,  and  84°  in  the  rainy  season.  The  average 
is  80°  at  noon,  and  70°  in  the  evening.  The  heat  is 
moderated  by  the  sea-breezes,  which  constantly  blow 
across  the  island.  During  the  rainy  season,  which 
begins  in  November  and  continues  tiU  March,  the 
west  wind  prevails,;,  in  the  dry  season,  it  blows  from 
the  north  and  east.  Along  the  high  lands  of  the 
interior  the  air  is  not  only  breezy,  but  sometimes 
cold,  the  thermometer  frequently  falling  to  45° ; 
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and  as  tte  entire  island  is  intersected  witli  excellent 
roads,  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  the  most  beautiful 
and  salubrious  districts.  Inland  of  Semerang,-  at  ail 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  Europeans"  enjoy  a  pleasatit 
retreat  during  the  dry  season. 

History. — The  history  of  J.,  previous  to  the  14th 
c,  is  involved  in  fable  and  obscurity.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Javanese,  from  a  very  early 
period,  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, whicih  was  probably  the  result  of  the  laljouts 
of  Brahmanical  teachers  from  Hindustan.  It  is 
impossible  tb  say  precisely  when  Hindu  civihsatiou 
and  religion  were  introduced  into  J.,  though  it  must 
have  been  very  early  in  the  Christian  era.  Buddhism 
was  superadded  about  the  10th  c. ;  and  there  are 
many  old  Buddhist  temples  scattered  throughout 
the  island,  memorials  of  the  former  prevalence  of 
that  reh^on.  The  most  fainous  is  that  called 
Boro  Buddb*  (q.  v.).  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th 
c,  Mohammed'amsm  found  a  footing  in  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and  in  1475,  the  Hindu  empire  was  over- 
thrown, and  Mohammedanism  became  the  faith  of 
the  coimtry;  yet  as  late  as  1511,  when  the  Portu- 

fuese  first  visite'd  J.,  they  found  a  Hindu  king  in 
iantam.  In  1595,  the  Dutch  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion under  Houtman,  who,  on  arriving  at  Bantam, 
found  the  king  at  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and 
offered  him  assistance,  obtaining  in  return  permis- 
sion to  build  a  factory.  In  1677,  after  many  con- 
tests with  the  na;tive  princes,  the  Dutch  obtained 
extensive  territories  and  important  trading  conces- 
sions. In  1811,  when  Holland  became  incorporated 
with  Fr'ance,  the  British  took  possession  of  J.,  which, 
after  five  years'  occupation,  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  A  long  and  bloody  war  ended  in  the  whole 
island  becoming  virtually  a  Dutch  province  in  1830, 
though  two  states  are  stiU  nominally  ruled  by 
native  princes.  Slavery  was  totally  abolished  in  the 
island  on  September  20,  1859,  by  the  legislature  of 
Holland. — See  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles's  History  of 
Java  _  (2  vols.  London,  1817) ;  Crawford's  Eastern 
Archipelago ;  Java,  or  How  to  Manage  a  Colony,  by 
J.  W.  B.  Money  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett) ;  and 
the  annual  official  Reports  on  Java  and  Madura. 

JA'VBLIS",  a  short  and  light  spear  used  for 
darting  against  an  enemy.  In  the  Roman  legion, 
the  first  and  second  lines  (the  Hastati  and  the 
'  Principes)  were  both  armed  with  two  javelins  to 
each  man.  Each  javelin  (Lat.  pilurn)  was  in  all 
about  6 J  feet  in  length;  the  shaft  4^  feet  long,  of 
tough  wood,  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  remainder 
given  to  the  barbed  pyramidal  head.  In  action,  the 
legionary  hurled  one  javehn  on  the  enemy  at  the 
first  onset;  the  second  he  retained  as  a  defence 
against  cavalry.  The  Goths  and  other  barbarians 
used  a  javelin. 

JAXA'ETES,  now  called  SiHuif,  or  Sie-Daeia 
(L  e.,  YeUow  River),  »  river  of  Turkestan,  which 
rises  in  the  high  plateau  south  of  Lake  Issikul,  in 
the  Thian  Shan  Mountains,  flows  in  a  westerly 
direction  through  the  valley  of  IChokan,  receiving 
in  its  course  numerous  accessions;  after  passing 
Otrar,  it  divides  into  two  branches ;  the  largest  and 
most  northerly  retaining  the  name  Sir-Daria,  flows 
west-by-north,  separatmg  the  Russian  territory 
from  the  steppes  of  Turkestan,  and,  after  a  course 
of  1150  miles,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Aral;  the 
lesser  branch,  called  Kuvan-Daria,  flows  westward, 
supplying  some  small  lakes  in  the  line  of  its  old 
channel,  but  for  several  years  back  has  not  reached 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  though  sixty  years  ago  it  had  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Sir-Daria. 

JAY,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
and  first  chief -justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


December  12,  1745.  He  graduated  at  King's,  now 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  1764,  and  was 
admitted-  to  the  bar  in  1768.  He  ,took  a  moderate 
and  conciliatory  part  in  the  American ,  Revolution, 
was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  was 
president  of  Congress  in  1778,  and  minister  to  Spain 
in  1779.'  He  was  very  influential  in  negotiating  the 
treaty ,  of  peace,  and  it  was,  according  tp  Lord  St 
Helens,  '  not  only  chiefly,  but  whoUy  by  his  means, 
that  it  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.' 
He  wrote  a  portion  of  the  Federalist,  i  His  services 
to  the  -  Federal  party ,  were  deemed  so  great,  that 
Washington  offered  him  his  choice  of  ,the  offices  in 
his  gift,  and  he  selected  that  of  phief-justice.  He 
resigned,  and  became  governor  of  New  York,  and 
in  1794,  minister  to  England,  and  was  accused  by 
the  Democratic  party  of  haying  sold  his  country  to 
England  against  France. ,  On  the  defeat  of  the 
Federal  party,  he  retired  from  pubUc  Ufe,  and  lived 
in  great  seclusion,  only  taking. part,  in  religious, 
peace,  temperance,  and  anti-slavery  movements. 
He  died  at  Bedford,  New  York,  May  17,  1829. 

JAY  {GarruhiS),  a  genus  of  the  Crow  family 
(OdrvidcB),  differing  frbm  magpies  chiefly  in  the 
rather  shorter  bill,  and  in  the  shorter  and  rounded, 
or  sometimes  almost  even  tail.  They  are  inha- 
bitants of  forests  and  wooded  districts,,  chiefly  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America;  and  feed  more  on  fruits  and, seeds  than 
crows  and  magpies  ,  generally  do  ;  but  they  .have 
the  omnivorous  character  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  often  rob  the  nests  of  other  birds,  whether 
containing, eggs  or  young. — The  Common  J.  {G. 
glandarius)  is  a  well-known  native  of  England  and 
of  the  south  and  middle  of  Scotland,  although  less 
common  than  it  once  was,  in  consequence  ot  the 
incessant  war  which  has  been  waged  against  it, 
both  by  gamekeepers  and  by  tlie  legislature  itself; 
an  English  statute  of  the  17th  year  of  George  II. 
having  empowered  gra,nd  juries  to  ofi'er  threepence 


Common  Jay  (&a/rrulMs  glanda/rius).^ 

for  the  head  of  each  jay,  on  account  of  alleged  injury 
done  to  young  tre,es.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  a 
jackdaw;  the  plumage  is  mostly  ash-gray,  finely 
tinged  with  red  or  purple,  the  qmU-feathers  and 
tail  mostly, black,  a  beautiful  mottled  patch  on  each 
wing  rayed  with  bright  blue,  a  broad  moustache- 
like stripe  of  black  extending  for  an  inch  from 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible, on  each  side;  the 
head  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  erectUe  feathers, 
each  of  which  has  a  streak  of  black  in  the  middle. 
Jays  are  most  frequently  seen  solitary  or  in  pairs. 
They  build  in  thick  trees  or  bushes,  and  their  nest 
is  a  basket-like  structure  of   small  sticks,  lined 
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with  fine  roots  and  grasses ;  the  eggs,  five  or  six  in 
miniber,  are  yellowish- white,  minutely  andthicldy 
specHed  with  light  brown.  When  taken  young, 
the  J.  is  very  easily  tamed,  hebomes  very  familiar 
and  amusing,  and  perhaps  excels '  all  other  British 
birds  in  its  power  of  imitating  voices  and  soundsj 
—The  Blue  J.  (ft  eristatus)  of  North  America,  a 
species  abnndant  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada,  is  smaller  than  the  Common  J.  ;  it  has  a 
similar  crest  of  tuft  on  the  head,  and  a  longer  and 
more  rounded  tail.  The  general  colour  of  the 
ujiper  parts  is  bright  purplish-blue ;  the  wings  and 
tail  white,  barred  with  black  ;  the  neck  surrounded 
with  a  curved  black  collar:  It  is  more  gregarious 
than  the  Common  J.,  and  partially  knigratory. — 
The  Canada  J.,  or  Cabbion  EiHd  ((?.  Canadensis), 
is  a  more  northern  American  species. — Other  very 
beautiful  species  are  found  in- the  north-west  of 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
They  generdlly  resemblfe  the  Common  J.  in  their 
habits  and  manners!    / 

JAYADB'VA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindu 
poet,  who,  according  to  some,  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  llth,  accordimg  to  others, '  about  the  middle 
of  the  16th  c.  after  Ghrisfc  His  most  renowned  work 
is  the  G'&asgoujmia,'  an  I  erotic  poem  in  honour  of 
Ejishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  his  wife 
EAdh^ ;  it  is  interpreted  both  in  a  literal  and 
mystical  sense;    ••  ■ 

JE'DBtTRGH,  an  old  town,  and  royal  and 
parliamentary  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of'  the 
county  of  Eoxburgh,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Jed,  14  naUes  east-south-east  of 
Selkirk,  and  40  rnUes  south-east  of  Edinburgh. 
The  most  interesting  architectural  featiire  of  the 
town  is  the  remains  of  the  ma;gnificent  abbey  of 
Austin  Canons,  founded  by  King  David  I.  about 
1130.  Of  this  structure,  the  church  (230  feet  long) 
alone  remains.  The  abbey  was  rifled  and  burned 
in  1523  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  again  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  in  1544.  The  present  jail  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  castle  in  which  Malcolm  the 
Maiden  died,  and  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II., 
and  other  early  Scottish  kings  frequently  resided. 
vThe  principal  manufactures  of  J.  are  blankets, 
flannels,  shawls,  plaids,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  (1861) 
3428. 

Jedburgh  appears  in  record  as  early  as  the  9th 
century.  Between  the  years  829  and  854,  Eogred, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfame,  whose  diocese  then  extended 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  built  two  towns  at 
Jedburgh.'  One  of  these  is  now  represented  by 
the  hamlet  of  Old  Jedburgb ;  the  other  by  the  town 
of  Jedburgh,  which  was  made  a  royal  biu'gh  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.  Situated  on  the  border, 
its  inhi3)itants-  were  a  warlike  race,  whose  slogan, 
'  Jeddart's  here ! '  was  seldom  long  silent.  Their 
chief  weapon  was  the  ,'  Jeddart  axe,'  or  '  Jeddart 
staff,'  a  stout  pole  about  four  feet  long  with  a  steel 
head. 
JB'DDAH.     See  JiTDAH. 

JEEJEEBHOY,  SlE  Jamsbtjeb,  a  Parsee  mer- 
chant-prince and  philainthropist,  was  born  of  poor 
parents  at  Bombay,  15th  July  1783.  At  an  early 
period,  he  shewed  a  ^eat  aptitude  for  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  in  consequence,  his  father-in-law, 
Framjee  Nusserwanjee,  a  Bombay  merchant,  took 
him  into  partnership.  While  still  a  young  man, 
he  visited  most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  Asia, 
liesides  Egypt,  Syria,  and  England.  '  After  he  had. 
become  chief  partner  in  his  father-in-law's  firm,  the 
wealth  of  which  rapidly  and  prodigiously  increased, 
J.  kept  his  eye  on  the  progress  of  political  events  in 
Europe;  and  when  peace  was  restored  there  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the-  Indian  trade  was  so  much 


benefited  that,  from   1814  to   1819,  the  value,  of 
the  imports  from  Europe  rose  from,  £870,P00  to 
i£3,052,000^n  which  lincrease,  we   are,  informed, 
'the  house  of ,  Sir  Jan^setjee  and  bis  father-in-law! 
enormously  participated.'    By  the  year  1820,  when 
ho  had  completed  his  20th  year  of  business,  he  had 
amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  first  merchant  in  the  East. 
He  no-vv  began  to  exhibit,, on  a  magniQoeijt,scaje,,hi3 
liberality  of  spirit  and  love:  of  hie  fello'vi^rqreaturesJ 
His    contribution  ,  to.  ■  the    Jamsetjee    Jeejeebhoy 
Hospital  was  160,500  rupees ;  his  endo-vvment  of  the 
Parsee  Benevolent  Institution,,  440,Q00  rupees ;  the 
Mahitd  Causeway,  built  by  him,  cost  150,500  rupees; 
the  Dhurumsalla,  or  Poor  Asylum,  iSOjOOO  nrpees ; 
the'  water-works  constructed  by  him  at  Poona  post 
180,000  rupees  ;  and  the,  endowment, .  flf  the  Jam- 
setjee School   of  Industrial  Arts,  100,000  rupees. 
AltogeWier,  between  the  years  1822  and,  1858,  Sir 
Jamsetjeei  J.  spent  f  upwards  of  a  quarter,  of  a  million 
pounds  sterling  in  founding,  endo'wing,  or  support- 
ing, undertakings  of  a  purely  benevolent  character.' 
Parsee  and  Christian,  .Hindu  and  Mussulman,  were 
aJike  the  objects  of  his  splendid  and  magnanimous 
benepcence.  ;  Atlengththe  fame  of  his  munificence 
reached  the  ears  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood — the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  that  dignity  Tiad  been  bestowed  on 
an  Eastern. ,  Other  honours  follovfed ;  and  in  1857 
he  was  made  a  baronet  of   the  .United   Kingdom. 
He  died  15th  April  1859,  and  was  succeeded  in  the- 
baronetcy  by  luB  eldest  son,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  who,- in  apcordance  with  the  provisions 
of  his  father's  wiU,  took, his  father's  name. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  third  President  of  the- 
Hnited  States  of  America,  was  the  son  of  a  planter, 
and  was   born   at    Shadwell,    Albemarle    County,. 
Virginia,  'April  2,   1743.     He  studied  at   WOliaur 
and  Mary's  College,  WiUiamsburg;  and  after  leaving 
college,  was  engaged  fopsome  years  in  the  practice- 
of  law.     In  1769j  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  where  he  joined  zealously  with 
the  revolutionary  party.     In  1773,  as-aimember  of 
the  Assembly,  he  took   a .  prominent   part  in  the 
measures   which    resulted   in    the   calling    of   ,the 
Continenta,l  Congress^  to  which  he  was  sent '  as  a 
delegate,  where  he  drew  ijp  the  celebrated  Declara- 
tion, of  independence.     During  the  war  in  defence 
of  this  Declaration,  he  -was  governor  of  Virginia,  and 
in  1784   was   sent  mhjister  to  France,  where  his 
manners,  accpmplishments,  and  more  solid  qualities 
did  much, to  secure  to  America  the  powerful  aUiance 
that  insured  her   success.     Keturning  in  1789,  he 
was  appointed,,  by  Washington,  Secretary  of  State, 
a  post  due  to  his  abilities,  his    influence,  and  his 
distinguished  services.      The  Federal   constitution 
had  bpen  adopted,  and  the  two  parties  which  soon 
di-yided  the  country  begali  to  develop  themselves. 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Jay,  and  Hamilton  were 
in  favour  of  a  strong  centralised  government ;  J.  led 
the  party  in  favour  of  states'  ri^ts,  and  a  Federal 
government  of  restricted  and  carefully  defined  powers. 
The  first' party  took  th«!  name  of  Federahsts;  the 
latter  were  first  called  .Anti-Federals,  then  Eepub- 
Ucans,  a,nd  finally  adopted  the  title  first  given  them 
as  a  reproach,  of  Democrats.      Whed  Washington 
retired,   after   eight   years    of   office'  as   president, 
and  a  new  election  took  place,  the  two' highest 
candidates,  as  leaders  of  the  opposing  parties,  were 
John  Adams  '  and   Jeffefson.      Adams,  having  the 
largest  vote,  -was  declared  president,  while  JJ  having 
the  nex;t  highest  number,  became  the  vice-president, 
1797.    The  strife  of  these  parties  culminated  in  1800 
when  J.  .and  Aaron  Burr  -vrere   elected  president 
and  vice-president,  against  John  Adams,  the  Federal 
candidate.     On  entering  upon  the  presidency,  he 
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reduced  the  government  to  a  republican  simplicity, 
made  few  removals,  and  resolutely  refused  to  appoint 
any  of  his  own  relatives  to  office,  saying  that  lie 
'  could  find  better  men  for  every  place  than  his 
own  connections.'  The  most  important  act  of  his 
administration  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  he  retired  to  his 
residence  at  Monticello  ;  but  he  did  not  retire  to  a 
repose  of  idleness  ;  he  kept  up  an  immense  corres- 
pondence, dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  his  mansion 
to  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  founded 
the  university  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  the  rector.  Though  born  and  educated  in 
the  first  rank  of  colonial  life,  he  was  a  democrat 
in  theory  and  practice ;  he  held  that  '  the  world 
is  governed  too  much,'  and  that  '  that  government 
is  best  which  governs  least.'  Though  a  large  slave- 
holder, he  laboured  for  the  prohibition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  slavery  in  the  territory  beyond  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  and  advocated  emancipation  in  Virginia. 
His  writings  consist  mostly  of  state  papers  and 
letters.  His  only  literary  work  was  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  published  in  1782.  He  had  one  child,  a 
daughter,  and  has  numerous  descendants.  His 
death  was  very  remarkable ;  it  occurred  on  the 
4th  of  July  1826,  while  the  nation  was  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  had  written.  On  the  same  day, 
and  almost  at  the  same  hour,  John  Adams,  the 
second  president,  who  had  signed  with  him  the 
Declaration,  died  in  New  England. 

JB'PFEESON"  CITY,  capital  of  Missouri,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  125  miles  from  St  Louis,  with 
which  it  is  connected  both  by  the  river  and  the 
Pacific  Eailway.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
hunters,  and  overland  emigrants  to  California  and 
Utah.  The  city  has  a  state-house,  governor's  resi- 
dence, state  penitentiary,  &c.     Pop.  in  1860,  2500. 

JBFFEEY,  Fbanois,  Lord,  a  celebrated  Scottish 
critic  and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  23d 
October  1773 ;  studied  classics,  logic,  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  law  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city.  In  1794,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  become 
a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society  (in  connection 
with  the  university).  J.  soon  became  prominent 
among  the  members  by  the  keenness  and  Uvehness 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  elegance  of  his  literary 
taste,  but  his  progress  at  the  bar  was  slow,  partly 
on  account  of  the  antipathy  which  then  existed 
to  literary  lawyers,  and  partly  on  account  of  his 
political  opinions.  Meanwhile  he  and  several  other 
young  men  then  residing  in  Edinburgh,  ambitious 
of  finding  a  wider  outlet  for  their  talent  than  the 
discussions  in  the  Speculative  Society  or  the  practice 
of  the  bar  afforded,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting 
a  critical  journal.  The  first  proposer  of  the  scheme 
was  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith.  The  result  was  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Edinburgh  Seview  {q.  v.),  of 
which  J.  became  editor,  an  office  he  retained  till 
1829.  His  own  contributions  were  generally  the 
most  brilliant  and  attrabtive  that  appeared  in  its 
columns.  On  ethics,  politics,  and  many  of  the  ques- 
tions affecting  the  social  wellbeing  of  man,  he  has 
written  with  much  clearness,  penetration,  and  force ; 
but  the  thing  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  placed 
the  highest  value  was  his  Treatise  on  Beauty  (see 
^Esthetics),  a  charming  melange  of  criticism,  des- 
cription, and  sentiment,  but  of  doubtful  phUosophio 
worth.  After  some  years,  J.'s  practice  at  the  bar 
began  to  increase ;  in  jury  trials,  he  shone  to  great 
advantage,  and  particularly  in  the  trials  for  sedition 
between  1817  and  1822.  In  1830,  he  became  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland;  and  after  the  passiug  of 


the  Eeform  Bill,  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  till  1834,  when  he  gladly  exchanged  the 
turmoil  of  party  politics  for  the  duties  of  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  J.  resided  at  Craigcrook  Castle,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  died,  January  26,  1850.'  A 
selection  of  his  Essays,  in  4  vols.,  appeared  in  1844. 
A  biography  of  J.,  by  his  friend,  Henry,  Lord 
Cockbum  (q.  v.),  a  brother-judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  published  in  2  vols.  (Edin.  1852). 

JBHO'VAH  (Heb.  Tehovah;  more  correctly, 
Yahve,  TaMveh,  or  TaJidvdh;  in  poetry,  Tdhj 
generally  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  haya, 
'  to  be,'  though  scholars  are  far  from  unanimous  in 
regard  to  its  etymology)  is  one  of  the  names  of  God 
employed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  meaning — if 
the  root  be  Jiaya — is,  '  He  that  is,'  '  the  Being ;'  or, 
since  the  word  contains  all  the  forms  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  tenses,  '  the  eternal  One.'  It  is 
generally  employed  to  express  a  difierent  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity  from  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  word  ^ZoAim*(q.  v.).  The  latter  appears  to  be 
the  older  term,  in  use  before  the  Hebrews  had 
attained  a  national  existence,  while  JekovaJi  exclu- 
sively seems  to  denote  the  liational  God,  supreme 
over  all  other  deities,  and  who,  under  this  name, 
had,  according  to  Exodus  vi.  3,  not  '  made  himself 
known '  to  the  patriarchs  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
That  J.' is  specifically  the  Gpd  of  the  Hebrews  is 
clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  heathen  deities  never 
receive  this  name ;  they  are  always  spoken  of  as 
JElohim.  Moreover,  the  altars,  the  sacrifices,  the 
festivals,  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  prophets,  all  belong  emphatically  to  Jehovah. 
Gideon  shouts,  'The  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of 
Gideon,'  as  a  Eoman  warrior  would  have  invoked 
the  aid  of  Jupiter.  In  one  sense,  the  term  J.  is 
less  broad  and  imiversal  in  its  application  than 
Elohim,  who,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  appears 
as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  is  God 
over  all,  irrespective  of  nations;  but  in  another 
sense,  it  clearly  indicates  an  advance  in  religious 
conception.  "While  JSJlohim  is  introduced  more  as 
an  Almighty  Creative  Power  than  a  'Being,'  J. 
is  God  in  full  personal  relation  to  man — ^He  speaks 
to  his  creatures,  makes  covenants  with  them, 
becomes  their  lawgiver,  and  desires  their  homage 
and  worship.  The  Hebrew  writers  even  run  their 
representations  of  the  Divine  personahty  into  what 
seem  to  us  the  extremest  forms  of  anthropomorphism. 
— Deep  reverence  for  the  Deity  and  the  Divine 
name  has  led  the  Jewish  church  to  the  substitution 
of  Adonai  {Lord)  in  the  pronunciation  of  J.,  the 
latter  beiug  voweUed  by  the  Masoreths  like  the 
former. 

A  very  nice  and  difficult  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  authorship  and  unity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
has  long  been  carried  on  among  scholars  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  names.  See  Genesis  and 
Pentateuch. 

JBLAIiABA'D,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  stands 
near  the  Cabul,  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  separated 
from  Peshawur  ,by  the  famous  Khyber  Pass.  It 
thus  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  grand 
route  between  India  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  about 
3000.  The  place  acquired  an  historical  interest 
during  the  Afghan  wars,  having  been  heroically 
held  by  Sir  Eobert  Sale  (1841—1842),  notwith- 
standing the  fatal  disasters  of  the  first  expedition, 
tai  it  was  reHeveid  by  the  triumphant  advance  of 
the  second.     See  Afgeaotstan. 

JBL ATO'M,  JEL ATI'N A,  or  ELA'TMA,  a  town 
of  Eussia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  is  situated 
158  miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
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loft  bank  of  the  Oka.  WooUen  olotha,  vitriol,  and 
sulphur  are  here  manufactured.    Pop.  6600. 

JBLB'TZ,  a  town  of  Euasia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  is  situated  110  miles  east-south-east  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  on  the  -Sosna.  In  the  vicinity 
are  extensive  iron-mines,  and  the  town  has  become 
famous  for  its  wheaten  flour,  which  is  exported 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kussia.    Pop.  22,090. 

JELLACHIOH  DB  BUZIM,  Joseph,  Bakon, 
a  distinguished  Austrian  general,  and  Ban  of  Croatia, 
was  born  at  Peterwardein  in  1801.  His  father, 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Croatian  family,  was  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service,  and  attained  some 
celebrity  in  the  Turkish  wars,  and  in  those  of 
the  Prenoh  Eevolution.  The  baron  was  early 
employed  in  military  service  on  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and  d^tiuffuiahed  himself  by  his  courage  and  skill. 
He  succeeded  aJso  in  winning  in  a  high  degree  the 
confidence  of  'the  Croatians,  so  that  in  1848  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  glad  to  appoint  him  Ban  of  Croatia, 
in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Slavonian 
Croatians  against  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  and  he 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  rebellion.  He  not  only  displayed  taleiits 
for  govermneat  and  military  command,  but  also  for 
poetry.  He  died  at  Agrana,  June  1859.  A  collection 
of  his  poMns  was  pubhshed  at  Vienna  in  1850. 

JE'LUM.    See  Jhelum. 

JBMA'PPBS,  a  village  (pop.  about  5000)  not  far 
from  Mons,  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Hainault, 
which  has  aoqiaared  an  nistoric  celebrity  from  the 
victory  won  here  by  the  French  repubUcans,  40,000 
strong,  imder  Dumonriez,  on  6th  November  1792, 
over  the  Auatrians,  who  were  in  nearly  equal  force. 
By  this  victory,  the,  way  into  Belgiuni  was  opened' 
to  the  French,  and  the  spirits  of  the  army  and 
of  the  people  greatly  devated  by  the  first  great 
victory  of  their  raw  levies  over  the  disciplined  and 
experienced  Austrian  troops. 

JE'NA,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-EiBenaoh,  and  foEmerly  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Jena,  is  most  beautifully  situated  in 
a,  romantic  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leutra 
with  the  Saale.  Pop.  6500.  It  derives  its  celebrity 
chiefly  from  its  university,  but  also  from  the  gresrf; 
battle  fought  here  between  the  French  and  the 
Prussians. — ^The  University  of  Jena  was  founded 
about  the  year  1547  by  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  who  intended  it  to  supply  the 
place  of  Wittenberg  as  a  seat  of  learning  and ,  of 
evangelical  doctrine.  It  soon  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  impeiiaJ.  authorisation  was  obtained, 
after  some  delay  and  difficulty,  in  1558.  It  is  the 
university  of  all  the  Saxon  states,  and  is  supported 
'by  contributions  from  them  alL  Its  revenues 
amount  to  40,000  thalers  (£5793  silierling)^  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  uidversity  was  that 
of  Duke  Karl  August,  a  zealous  patron  of  art  and 
aoience,  1787 — 1806  A.D.  To  have  obtaiiiaed  aca- 
demic honoura  in  J.  is  no  small  recommendation 
to  employment  in  other  German  universities,  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  other 
ujoiversities  have  been  students  Of  this.  Some  of 
its  professors  were  among  the  first  and  most 
successful  supporters  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant. 
Fichte  founded  a  new  school  of  philosophy  here 
in  1794,  and  the  names  of  SoheUuig  and  Hegel  are 
also  connected  with  Jena.  The  brothers  Sohlegel, 
Voss,  Fries,  Krause,  and  Oken,  have  added  to  its 
celebrity  in  literature  and  science.  The  faculty 
of  medicine,  as  well  as  those  of  theology  and  law, 
has  reckoned  many  distinguished  names.  The  most 
eminent  theologians,  however,  have  been  of  the 
most  extreme  rationalistic  school;  the  name-  of 
Paulus  may  be  mentioned  as  a  sufficient  example. 


In  1855,  the  number  .of  professors  and  teachers 
was  67 ;  of  students,  380 ;  and,  there  are  about  24 
ordinary  professors. 

The  great  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  on  litb  October  1806.  The 
Prussian  army,  numbering  about  70,000  men,  was 
under  the  command  of  the  aged  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick ;  whUe  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon, 
amounted  to  90,000.  The  former  were  completely 
defeated.  On  the  same  day  with  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Davoust  won  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  with  30,000 
French  defeating  60,000  Prussians,  and  these  two^ 
battles  decided  for  a  number  of  yeari?  the  fate  of 
the  Prussian  kingdom  and  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  on  that  eventful  day  and 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  preceding  days  amounted 
to  50,000  killed,  woimded,  and  prisoners,  besides 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Saxons,,  their  allies.  The 
French  gave  out  their  loss  to  ,be  7000,  including 
270  officers. 

JENNBR,  Edwaed,  the  discoverer  of  vaccina- 
tion, was  born  at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  on 
the  17th  of  May  1749,  and  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Eev.  Stephen-  Jenmer,  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  rector 
of  Eockbampton.  His  scholastic  education  being 
finished,  he  was  removed  to  Sodbury,  near  Bristol, 
in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the  elements  of  surgery 
and  pharmacy  by  Mr  Ludlow,  an  eminent  surgeon 
there ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  with  this 

fentleman,  he  went  to  London,  in  the  21st  year  of 
is  age,  to  prosecute  his  professional  studies  under 
the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter  (q.  v.),  in  whose  family  he  resided  for  two 
years.  IJnder  Hunter's  superintendence,  he  became 
an  expert  anatomist,  a  sound  pathologist,  a  careful 
expermienter,  and  a  good  naturalist.  The  influence 
of  the  master  exerted  a  lasting  effect  on  the  pupil ; 
and  Hunter's  letters,  which  JT' carefully  preserved, 
evince  the  affectionate  feeling  and  community  of 
tastes  which  subsisted  between  them.  On  leaving 
London,  J.  Settled  at  Berkeley,  where  his  sound 
professional  knowledge  and  kindly  disposition  soon 
acquired  for  him  a  large  amount  of  practice.  In 
1788,  his  well-known  memoir,  On  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Ouchoo,  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Eoyal  Society,  containing  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations begun  at  the  request  of  Hunter.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  fatigues  of  general  practice 
having  become  irksome  to  him,  he  resolveii  to 
confine  himself  to  medicine,  and  with  that  view  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of 
St  Andrews. 

The  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  powei:  of 
vaccination,  by  which  the  name  of  J.  has  become 
immortalised,  was  the  result  of  a  prolonged .  series 
of  observations  and  experiments.  His  attention, 
whilst  he  was  yet  a  youth,  was  forcibly  attracted 
to  the  nature  of  cow-pox  in  the  followiug  manner. 
He  was  pursuing  his  professional  education  in  the 
house  of  his  master  at  Sodbury,  when  a  young 
country-woman  came  to  seek  advice.  The  subject 
of  small-pox  being  mentioned  in  her  presence,  she 
observed :  '  I  caunot  take  that  disease,  for  I  have 
had  cow-pox.'  This  was  before  the  year  1770.  It 
was  not  tin  1775  that,  after,  his  return  to  Glouces- 
tershire, he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  into 
the  truth  of  the  traditions  respeeting  cow-pox ;  and  ' 
it  was  five  years  later  before  he  began  clearly  to 
see  his  way  to  the  great  discovery  that  was  in  store 
for  him.  In  the  month  of  May  1780,  while  riding 
with  his  friend  Edward  Gardner,  on  the  road 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  'he  went  over  the 
natural  history  of  cow-pox;  stated  his  opinion  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  afiection  from  the  heel  of  the 
horse  [when  suffering  from  the  grease] ;  specified  the 
diflferent  sorts  of  disease  which  attacked  the  milkers 
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wlien  they  handled  infected  cows ;  dwelt  upon  that 
variety  which  afforded  protection  against  smaU-pox ; 
and  with  deep  and  anxious  emotion,  mentioned  hia 
hope  of  being  able  to  propagate  that  variety  froni 
one  human  being  to  another,  till  he  had  disseminated 
the  practice  all  over  the  globe,  to  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  small-pox.' — Baron's  Life  of  Jenner,  p.  128. 
Many  investigations  regarding  the  different  varieties 
of  cow-pox,  &o.,  delayed  the  actual  discovery  for 
no  less  than  16  years,  when  at  length  the  crowning 
experiment  on  James  Phipps  (see  Ikoculation) 
was  made  on  the  lith  of  May  1796,  and  J.'s  task 
was  virtually  accomplished.  This  experiment  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  same  kind ;  and  in  1798 
he  published  his  first  memoir,  entitled  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variolce  Vaceince. 
Although  the  evidence  accumulated  by  J.  seemed 
conclusive,  yet  the  practice  met  with  violent  opposi- 
tion until  a  year  had  passed,  when  upwards  of  70  of 
the  principal  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London 
signed  a  declaration  of  their  entire  confidence  in  it. 
His  discovery  was  soon  promiilgated  throughout  the 
civilised  world.  Honours  were  conferred  upon  Mm 
by  foreign  courts,  and  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
Parliament  voted  him,  in  1802,  a  grant  of  £10,000, 
and  in  1807,  a  second  grant  of  £20,000 ;  and  during 
the  last  few  years,  a  public  statue  in  his  honour  has 
been  erected  ia  the  metropolis.  His  latter  days 
were  passed  chiefly  at  Berkeley  and  Cheltenham, 
and  were  occupied  in  the  dissemination  and  elucida- 
tion of  his  great  discovery.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Berkeley  in  February  1823. 

JEKA'SH.    See  Geeasa. 

JB'RBA.    See  Gerbi. 

JB'KBOA  (Dipus),  a  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds, 
of  the  family  Muridce,  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  the  hind-legs,  and  kangaroo-hke  power  of 
jumping.  The  fore-legs  are  very  small,  hence  the 
ancient  Greek  name  dipous  (two-footed).  The  tail  is 
long,  cylindrical,  covered  with  short  hair,  and  tufted 
at  the  end.  The  jerboas  are  inhabitants  of  sandy 
deserts  and  wide  grassy  plains  in  Asia  and  the  east 
of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Austraba.  They  are  burrow- 
ing animals,  nocturnal,  very  destructive  to  grain  and 
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other  crops,  laying  up  hoards  for  their  winter  use. 
They  take  prodigious  leaps  when  alarmed;  the 
fore-feet  are  then  not  used  at  all,  but  by  means  of 
the  hind-feet  and  the  taU,  they  leap,  although 
they  are  small  animals,  several  yards.  Their  flesh 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  rabbit. — Closely 
allied  to  the  jerboas  are  the  OerUls  {Oerbilliis), 
small  quadrupeds,  also  distinguished  by  great  length 


of  hind-legs  and  power  of  leaping,  inhabitants, of 
the  warm  and  sandy,  portions  of  the  Old  World. 

JEEBMI'AH  (Heb.  Yirmiyahu%  a  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, was  the  son  of  HUkiah,  a  priest  of  Anathoth, 
a  place  about  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem. ,  He 
prophesied  under  the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiakim,  Jehoiaohin,  and  Zedekiah  (630—590 
B.  c),  and  even  later.  His  character  and  fortunes 
are  clearly  discernible  in  his  writings.  To  him, 
a  man  of  an,  emphatically  spiritual,  truthful,  self- 
sacrificing  nature,  it  was  given  to  predict  in  the 
midst  of  the,  both  politically  and  religiously,  rotten 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  successive 
weak  kings,  its  speedy  destruction.  Fearless 
yet  hopeless,  he  delivers  his  mournful  messages 
from  year  to  year,  and  battles  with  despairing 
heroism  against  the  inevitable.  His  hfe  thus  became 
one  long  martyrdom.  We  read  of  his  enduring- 
'reproach  and  derision  daily'  (xx.  8) ;  his  townsmen 
of  Anathoth  threatened  to  slay  him,  if  he  did  nofc 
stop  prophesying  woe  (xi.  21) ;  his  own  brethren,, 
the  house  of  his  father,  'dealt  treacherously'  with 
him  (xii.  6) ;  so  that  his  spirit  at  times  failed  him. 
There  were  two  political  parties  in  Judah  at  this- 
time — ia  favour  of  a  Chaldaaan  and  an  Egyptian 
alliance  respectively.  Like  the  earher  patriotic 
prophets,  J.  repudiated  both  at  first.  The  course  of 
events,  however,  had  necessitated  a  compromise, 
and  the  rehgious  party — gradually  decreasing  in 
numbers  and  influence — had  declared  against  Egypt, 
and  LQ  favour  of  Chaldaea.  King  Josiah,  who- 
belonged  to  it,  perished  at  Megiddo,  in  the  vaUey 
of  Esdraelon,  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  (609  E.  c).  After  this,  things  grew 
worse.  The  Egyptian  party  became  predominant, 
and  J.  was  now  forced  to  take  a  side,,  and  become  a. 
partisan  as  well  as  a  prophet.  He  speaks  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  God's  servant,  and  pirophesiea 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  A  cry  arose  from 
the  priesthood  and  the  prophets  for  his  life,  and  he- 
escaped  -with  diflSculty  (xxvi).  At  last  came  the 
judgment.  The  best  portion  of  the  people  were- 
carried  into  captivity;  and  J.  urged  his  country- 
men to  wait  for  the  period  of  deliverance  -with 
religious  fortitude  and  patience.  A  sudden  irrup- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  drove  the  Chaldasans  out 
of  Judah,  and  J.  was  again  exposed  to  perse- 
cution, thrown  into  a  pit  to  die,  and  only  rescued 
by  the  kindness  of  an  Egyptian  eunuch.  The- 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  rendered 
the  prophet's  position  more  tolerable.  J.  had  always, 
preached  submission  to  the  Ghaldseans.  He  was 
even  patronised  by  the  conqueror,  and  offered  a. 
home  at  Babylon,  but  he  preferred  to  reside  among; 
the  -wretched  remnant  of  the  people  left  in  Judah 
(xl.).  Intestine  strifes,  however,  soon  drove  some  to- 
take  refuge  in  Egypt.  J.  was  carried  off  along  -vrith 
the  exiles,  and  liere  he  is  believed  to  have  died,, 
and  his  grave  was  long  shewn  at  Cairo.  According; 
to  others,  however,  he  came  back  to  Judsea.  The; 
-writings  of  this  prophet,  dictated  by  him  to  Baruch, 
have  been  arranged  with  little  regard  to  order,  and 
the  text  is  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  not-with- 
standing that  J.  himself  undertook  two  distinct 
redactions.  They  exhibit  great  tenderness  and 
elegiac  beauty  of  sentiment,  but  lack  the-  sublime- 
grandeur  of  Isaiah.  He  often  borrows  largely  from 
his  poetic  predecessors.  Several  of  the  Psalms 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  especially  by  modern 
critics.  Hitzig  numbers  34,  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  composition  of  Jeremiah.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Lamentations  are  properly  ascribed 
to  him,  while,  the  apocryphal  work  of  his,  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  (Matth.  27),  deserves  little  notice. 
Among  commentators  may  be  mentioned  Origen, 
Jerome,  Theodoret,  Oecolampadius,  SanctiuSjVenema, 
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Miohaelis,   Umbreit,   Henderson,    DaUer,   Knobel, 
EwaJd,  Hengatenberg,  and'BttnSeu. 

JE'RICHO,  once  one  bf'the  inoSt  flourishing  cities 
of  Palestine,  two  hours'  journey  westward  from  the 
Jordan,  and  six  hour^  north-east  from  Jerusaleiai. 
Westward  from  J.  lies  a  waste  tract  of  limestone 
mountains,  rising  in  stages ;  but  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  well  watered  and  fruitful,  yielding  dates, 
raisins,  balsam,  and  honey,  yet  a  favourite  abode 
also,  in  early  times,  of  poisonous  snakes.  The 
capture  of  J.  by  the  Israelites  on  their  first  entry 
into  Canaan,  its  destruction,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it  by  Hiel  the  Bethelite  in  the  reign  of  Ahab, 
about  918  B.C.,  are  'found  recorded  in  Josh,  vi.; 
1  Kings' '  xvi.  34.  It  appears  to  have  beefl  after- 
wards the  seat  of  a  school  of  prophets  (2  Kings  ii.  4, 
&c.).  Herod  the  Great  resided  in  J.,  and  beautified 
it.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and 
again  rebuilt  under  Hadrian.  In  the '  time  Of  the 
Crusades,  it  was  repeatedly  captured,  and' at  last 
completely  destroyed.  At  the  present  day,  its  place 
is  occupied  by  a  miserable  village  called  Bicha,  or 
Ericha,  with  scarcely  200  inhabitants. 

JEEKBD-BEEF,  beef  preserved  by  drying  in 
the  Sim. ,  It  is  properly  called  charqui,  and,  like  its 
name,  is'  of  Chilia,n  origin,  although  now  made  in 
large  quantities  in  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
other  places  in  South  America,  where  the  vast 
droves  of  cattle  on  the  prairies  are  a.vailable  for  the 
piirpose.  The  beasts  are  slaughtered  when  in  good 
condition,  and  the  fleshy  parts  are  dexterously 
pared  off  in  such  a,  manner  as  'to  resemble  a  succes- 
sion of  skins  being  taken  froin,  the  same  animal. 
These  sheets  of  flesh,  which  are  rarely  more  than  an 
inch  in  thickness,  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  dry 
before  decomposition  commences,  and  in  that  state 
can  be  kept  almost  any  length  of  time.  Sometimes 
tile  charqui  is  dipped  into  brine,  or  rubbed  with 
salt,  before  being  dried.  It  i?  largely  imported  to 
Cuba,  'where  it  is  called  tasajo,  for  feeding  the  slaves. 
The  manufacture  of  charqui,  or  jerked-beef,  has 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  and  in  1862,  ship- 
ments of  it  were  made  from  Victoria  to  the  mother- 
country,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known. 
As  it  contains  all  the 
nutritive  matter  of 
animal  food,  and  only 
wants  proper  cooking 
to  mkke  it  palatable,  it 
may  becoine  an  import- 
ant article  of  consump- 
tion. The  price  is  about 
three-halfpence  or  t'wo- 
penbe  per  pound. 

JE'RKIN-HEAD,  a 
form  of  roofing; which 
is  half-gable,  half-hip. 
The  gable  generally  goes 
as  high  as  the  ties  of 
the  couples,  aTjpve  which  the  roof  is  hipped  off. 

JEROME,  St  (Eusbbius  Hieeonymus  Sophro- 
OTUS),  was  bom,  at  Stridon,  a  town  whose  site  is  now 
imknown,  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  andPaunonia, 
at  some  period  between  331  and  345— probably 
nearer  to  the  latter  year.  His  parents  were  both 
Christians.  His  early  education  was  superintended 
by  his  father,  after  which  he  studied  Greek  and, 
Latin  rhetoric  and  philosophy  under  ^hus  Donatus; 
at,' Rome,  where  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  rite, of 
baptism.  '  After  a,  residence  in  Gaul,  he  seems  to 
have  revisited  Rome ;  but  in  the  year  370,  he  had 
settled  in  Aqmleia  with  his  friend  Rufinus.  For 
some  unknown  reason,  he  suddenly  went  hence  to 
the  East ;  and  after  a  dangerous  illness  at  Antioch, 
which '  appears  to  have  stUl  further  added  to  the 
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religious'  fervour  of  his  disposition,  he  retired,  in 
374,  to  the  desert  of  Chalois,  where  he  spent  four 
years  iiijpenitential  exercises  and  in  study,  especially 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  379,  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  at  Antioch,  affer  which  he  spent  three  years 
in  Constantinople  in  close  intimacy  with  Gregoryi 
of  Nazianzus ;  and  in  382  he  came  on  a  mission 
connected  with  the  Meletiau  schism  at  Antioch  {aeA  ' 
Meletius)  to  Rome,  where  he  resided,  until  385,  as 
secretary  of  the  pope  Damasus,  and  where,  although 
already  engaged  in  his  great  work  of  the  revision 
of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  he  attained 
to  great  popularity  and  influence  by  his  sanctity, 
learhingj  aiid.eloquehoe.  Many  pious  persons  placed, 
themselves  under  his  spiritual  direction,  the  most 
remarkable  of  whom  were  the  Lady  Paula,  and 
her  daughter  Eustochium.  These  ladies  followed' 
him  to  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  returned  in  384. 
He  permanently  fixed  his  residence  at  Bethlehem, 
in,  886y  the  Lady  Paula  having  founded  four  convents, 
three  for  nuns,  and  one  for  monks,  the  latter  of 
which  was  governed  by  J.  himself.  It  was  in  thia 
retreat  that  J.  pursued,  or  completed ,  .the  great  , 
Hterary  labours  of  his  life ;  and ,  it  was  from  these 
solitudes,  all  peaceful  as  they  might  seem,  that  he 
sent  forth  the  fiery  and  vehement  invectives,  which 
marked  not  only  his  controversy  with  the,  heretics 
Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  ,and  the  Pelagians  (q.  v.),  but 
even  with  his,  ancient  ally,  Rufinus  (q.,  v.),  and, 
although  in  a  minor  degree,  with  St  Augustine. 
His  conflict  with  the  Pelagians  rendering,  even  his 
hfe  insecure  at  Bethlehem,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
into  concealment  for  above  two  years,;  and  sooa 
after  his  return  to  Bethlehem,  in  418,  he  was  seized 
with  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  liis 
death,  September,  30,  420.  His  original  works,  con- 
sisting'of  letters,  treatises,  polemical  and  ascetical^ 
commentaries  on  Holy  Scripture,  and  his  version 
and  revision  of  former  versions  of  the  Bible,  were 
first  pubhshed  by  Erastifius,  9  vols,  folio  (Basel; 
1516),  and  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
best  editions  are  that  of  the  Benedictines,  5  vols, 
foho  (Paris,  1693—1706),  and,  stUl  inore,  that '  of 
Vallarsi,'!!  vols. '  (Verona,  1734—1742).  St  J.  is 
universally  regarded  as  the  most  learned  and 
eloquent  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  are  especially  valuable  for  the  learning 
which  they  display ;  but  his  opinions  are  often 
exaggerated  and  fanciful,  and  through  his  contro- 
versial writings  there  runs  a  strain  of  violent  invec- 
tive, which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  tone  of 
his  contemporary  St  Augustine.    See  Vulgate. 

JEROME  OF  PRAGUE,  the  companion  of 
John  Huss,  whom  he  surpassed  in  learning  and 
eloquence,  though  he  was  inferior  in  judgment  and 
moderation,  was  born  at  Prague  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  14th  century.  After  attending  the  university 
of  his  native  town,  he  continued  his  studies  at  Paris, 
Cologne,  Oxford,  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  1399  took 
out  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Theology.  His  reputation  for  le»miag  was  so  great, 
that  his  advice  was  taken  by  Ladislas  II.,  king,  of 
Poland,  with  respect  to  the  founding  of.  the  univer- 
sity of  Cracow  in  1410;  and  Sigismund,  king  of 
Hungary,  invited  him  to  preach  before  him  at  Buda. 
He  entered  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest 
carried  on  by  his  friend  Huss  against  the  abuses 
of  the  hierarchy  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy. 
His  zeal,  however,  carried  him  too  far ;  he,  publicly 
trampled,, the  relics  under, his  feet,  committed  to 
prison  the  monks  who  did  not  share  his  opinions, 
and  even  ordered  one  qf  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Moldau.  When  Huss  was  arrested  at  Constance, 
J.  hastened  to  defend  him ;  but  receiving  no  satis- 
factory answer  to  a  letter  in  which  he  had  demanded 
a  safe-conduct  from  the   council,  he  set  out  on 
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his  return  to  Prague,  wlien  lie  was  arrested  at 
Hirscliau,  in  April  1415,  by  tlie  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Sulzbach,  and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Constance. 
Here  he  was  oast  into  a  dungeon,  and  placed  on 
trial.  After  some  months'  imprisonment,  he  recanted 
his  opinions,  hut  subsequently  abjured  his  recan- 
tation ■with  horror,  and  went  to  the  stake  with 
great  firmness.  He  was  burned  alive,  30th  May 
1416.  J.'s  Uf  e  has  been  written  by  HeUer  (Tubingen, 
1835)  and  by  Becker  (Nordlingen,  1858). 

JEEROLD,  Douglas,  drams^tist,  journa.list,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
3d  January  1803.  His  early  efforts  in  literature 
were  directed  to  the  theatre,  and  some  of  his  pieces 
— Black-eyed  Susan  (1829),  for  instance — still  hold 
possession  of  the  stage.  At  a  later  period,  he  pro- 
duced several  five-act  comedies,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  Tirne  Works  Wonders,  and  The  BvMles 
of  a  Day.  J.'s  reputation  stands  more  securely 
on  his  novels,  sketches,  and  essays  than  on  his 
dramatic  works.  His  Men  of  Character  was  origin- 
ally published  in  Blackwood.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  Punch  (1841),  and  contributed  to  that  periodical 
A  Story  of  a  Feaflier,  Punch's  Letters  to  his  Son,  and 
the  world-famous  Caudle  Lectures.  Later  appeared 
The  Chronicles  of  Clovemook,  the  kindliest  and  most 
dehghtful  of  all  his  books,  and  St  Giles  and  8t 
James,  his  most  elaborate  novel.  For  several  years 
Ibef  ore  his  death,  he  edited  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper. 
He  died  from  disease  of  the  heart  at  Kilbum  Priory, 
at  the  age  of  55. 

J.  was  a  brilliant  rather  than  a  great  man  of 
letters.  His  plays  are  sparkling,  but  they  want 
body  and  substance,  and  uninteresting  matter  had 
never  perhaps  so  epigrammatic  a  setting  as  in  his 
novels  and  tales.  His  reputation  as  a  social  wit 
stands  higher  than  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  He 
was  greater  in  society  than  in  his  closet.  Like  a 
flint,  every  stroke  brought  fire  from  him.  See  Life 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  Douglas 
Je:rrold's  Wit  and  Humour;  both  by  his  son, 
WiUiam  Blanchard  Jerrold  (Loud.  1858). 

JE'ESBY— THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS.  J. 
is  the  chief  of  the  group  called  the  Channel  Islands 
(q.  v.).  The  other  inhabited  islands  of  this  group 
are  Guernsey,  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm,  and  Jethou, 
and  there  are  numerous  uninhabited  islets  and 
rocks.  The  coast  is  very  dangerous,  but  light-houses 
are  placed  on  most  of  the  island  headlands,  and  on 
the  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Casquets,  west  of 
Alderney,  a  triple  light  is  exhibited.  The  Chaussey 
Islands  belong  to  Erance.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  the  principal 
islands : 


Acreage. 

Acreage 
Cultivated. 

Population. 

1851. 

1881. 

Jersey,   . 
Guernsey,  ., 
Aldeiney, 
Sark,  . 
Other  islands, 

39,580 

15,560 

2,500 

1,700 

25,000 

10,000 

1,500 

600 

67,020 
29,733 
3,833 

SSI 
480 

56,078 

29,780 

4,933 

COO 

230 

Physical  Geography — Description. — J.,  which  lies 
17  miles  south-west  of  Guernsey,  and  16  miles  from 
the  coast  of  France,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about 
10  miles  in  length  and  6  in  width.  The  land 
is  high  on  the  north  coast,  and  slopes  to  the  south 
and  east.  It  is  intersected  by  several  small  streams. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  large  open  bays  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east ;  but  on  the  north,  by  small 
rocky  inlets.  The  interior  is  mostly  table-land,  well 
wooded,  especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  winding 
streams.  J.  is  divided  into  12  parishes.  The 
churches  have  little  architectural  pretension,  but 
are  generally  picturesquely  situated.    The  principal 


town  is  St  Helier  (q.  v.).  The  small  neat  town 
of  St  Aubin  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
bay  of  that  name.  It  possesses  a  diminutive  harbour 
and  castle,  a  good  grammar-school,  and  extensive 
vineries.  Mont  Orgueil  Castle  is  a  grand  and 
imposing,  medieval  fortress,  looking  over  Gorey 
Harbour.  Some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was  the  prison  of 
Prynne  and  the  Parliamentarians,  and  has  been 
used  as  a  barrack.  A  good  view  of  the  island  may 
be  obtained  from  Hougue  Bie,  or  Prince's  Tower,  a 
building  raised  on  a  mound  of  legendary  interest. 

Aldeenby  itnd  Gueensey  are  described  elsewhere 
(see  those  heads). 

Sake  (Sercq,  Gers).  Great  and  Little  Sark  are 
one  island,  connected  by  a  natural  causeway  called 
the  Coupee.  They  are  lofty  table-lands,  with 
precipitous  sides.  The  total  length  of  the  islands 
and  rocks  is  about  five  miles;  the  greatest  width, 
including  Brechou  and  the  Burons,  about  three 
miles.  Sark  is  eight  miles  from  Guernsey.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  are  the  pierced  rocks, 
caverns,  and  fissures.  The  caves  are  very  rich  in 
zoophytes.  The  seigneur  is  the  Eev.  W.  CoUings, 
who  resides  on  the  island.  There  is  one  parish 
church,  and  a  lodging-house  for  visitors,  &c.  The 
coast  is  very  difficult  of  access,  the  only  entrance  to 
the  interior  being  through  a  creux  Or  tunnel  cut  in 
the  rock. 

Geology. — Most  of  the  islands  are  composed  of 
primary  or  granitic  rocks.  Alderney  is  a  mass  of 
syenite,  with  hornblende,  porphyry,  and  occasional 
sandstone.  The  structure  of  Guernsey  is  hard 
syenite  to  the  north,  and  gneiss  to  the  south.  The 
geology  of  Jersey  is  more  varied,  presenting  a 
mixture  of  metamorphic  rooks,  conglomerates,  and 
sandstones,  with  syenites  and  quartzdtes.  Shale  and 
blown  sand  are  also  prevalent.  Sark  is  composed 
of  very  hard  syenite,  with  veins  of  greenstone  and 
felspar.  Granite  is  quarried  from  all  the  islands, 
especially  from  Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Mount  Mado 
in  Jersey,  both  for  home  use  and  exportation. 

The  scenery  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  exquisitely 
varied  and  beautiful ;  probably  in  no  other  area  of 
similar  size  could  be  found  such  a  combination  of 
savage  rooks  and  pleasing  landscapes.     ~ 

The  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  is  agreeable 
and  suitable  to  invalids.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
from  north  and  north-west.  The  mean  annual 
rainfall  is  35  inches  in  Guernsey ;  but  the  climate 
is  not  overmoist,  the  soil  being  porous  and  evapor- 
ation rapid.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of 
Jersey  is  50°'8  ;  of  Guernsey,  51°"5,  or  2°-5  warmer 
than  Greenwich.  The  range  of  temperature  is  very 
moderate;  but  the  climate  of  Guernsey  is  rather 
more  equable  than  that  of  Jersey.  August  is  the 
hottest  month ;  February,  the  coldest.  Frost  and 
snow  are  rare.  The  autumns  are  very  beautiful; 
and  a  second  summer,  called  the  Peiii  Mti  de  Saint 
Martin,  generally  sets  in  about  the  10th  of  October, 
and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  December.  Flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  are  a  fortnight  earlier  in  the 
spring  than  in  England. 

The  produce  of  the  islands  is  principally  agricul- 
tural ;  but  horticulture  and  floriculture  are  success- 
fully followed — the  latter  especially  in  Guernsey. 
The  soil  is  generally  light,  deep,  and  fertile.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  very  primitive.  The  princi- 
pal manuie  is  sea- weed,  which  is  gathered  in  vast 
quantities  from  the  shores,  at  certain  seasons,  under 
strict  regulations.  Its  annual  value  to  Guernsey 
alone  is  estimated  at  £30,000.  A  great  quantity  is 
burned  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp  and  iodine. 

The  land  is  held  in  small  parcels  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  EngKsh  acres.  The  principal  crops 
are  hay,  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzel. 
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parsnips,  and  carrots.  Tlie  yield  of  wheat  is 
upwards  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre— ^the  average  of 
England  being  24.  The  Channel  Islands  possess 
an  excellent  breed  of  horned  cattle,  usually  known 
as  Alderneys,  remarkable  for  their  small  size  and 
sjHnmetry,  and  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
milk  which  they  yield.  From  16  to  17  pounds  of 
butter  are  sometimes  obtained  weekly  from  the 
milk  of  one  cow.  Fruit  is  much  cultivated  in 
Jersey,  especially  the  vine,  and  the  peach,  apricot, 
plum,  apple;  and  the  pear,  particularly  the  Chait- 
montel,  attains  extraordinary  size  and  fla,vour  in 
Guernsey.  About  30,000  bushels  of  table-fruit 
are  annually  exported  from  the  islands  to  London 
and  Paris.  Shrubs  and  flowers  flourish  abundantly. 
The  Acclimatisation  Society,  of  London  receive 
favourable  accounts  from  the  Guernsey  branch  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Brazilian  arum,  for 
the  manufacture  of  arrow-root,  the  produce  being 
very  large  and  profitable.  Vegetables  are  plentiful ; 
and  the  cow-cabbage  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  other  products  of  the  islands  are 
principally  fish,  viz.,  turbot,  red  mullet,  John  Dory, 
conger,  lauQons  ,  or  sand-eels,  also  lobsters  and 
oysters,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  ■  A 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  in  granite  from  all 
the  islands;  the  blue  granite  from  Guernsey  for 
macadamising,  and  the  pink  syenite  from  Mount 
Mado,  in  Jersey,  for  paving  purposes,  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  largely  imported  into  Loudon.  In 
1861,  731  vessels  left  the  harbour  of  St  Sampson 
in  Guernsey,  carrying  142,866  tons  of  stone. 

Sistory. — The  early  history  of  the  Channel 
Islands  is  mythical  and  legendary ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  Bretons. 
The  islands  were  under  Koman  occupation  during 
the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  tbe  name  of  Caesarea  or 
Jersey  (Caesar's  Isle)  occurring  in  the  Itinerary  of 
the  Antonines.  Christianity  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  missionaries  from  Ireland  about  460  A.  d. — 
St  Helerius  being  the  traditional  apostle  of  Jersey, 
and  St  Sampson  of  Guernsey.  Probably  a  mixed 
population  of  Saxons,  Danes,  Goths,  and  Gauls 
betook  themselves  to  these  islajttds  during  succeed- 
ing centuries,  as  the  Franks  possessed  the  continent. 
The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  by  Kolf  or 
EoUo  previous  to  his  invasion  of  Normandy.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  the  islands  were  alternately 
English,  under  William  the  Conqueror ;  Norman, 
under  Kufus ;  English,  under  Henry  I. ;  and 
Norman  again,  under  Stephen.  With  Henry  II., 
the  allegiance  of  ■  the  islands  reverted  to  the  king, 
as  sovereign  of  Normandy  as  well  as  England; 
and  after  the  loss  of  Normandy,  the  islands  stiU 
remained  faithful  to  England. 

John  is  said  to  have  given  a  constitution  to 
Guernsey.  The  islands  still  belonged  ecclesiastically 
to  Normandy,  the  Bisiop  of  Coutances  being  their 
diocesan.  Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.  materially 
weakened  the  papal  bond ;  but  it  was  not  wholly 
severed  till  the  Keformation,  after  which  (in  1658) 
they  were  attached  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  In 
Henry  VI.'s.  time,  the  French  held  Jersey  for  six 
years.  During  the  civil  war,  Jersey  was  loyal  and 
Episcopal;  Guernsey,  republican  and  Presbyterian; 
and  traces  of  this  divergence  are  still  to  be  found. 
In  1781,  during  the  first  American  war,  a  French 
expedition,  under  the  Baron  de  K-ullecourt,  landed 
in  GrouvUle  Bay,  and  marched  into  the  market- 
place of  St  HeUer,  but  was  repulsed  with  loSs 
by  the  garrison  and  militia.  During  the  French 
and  American  wars,  the  islanders  fitted  out  many 
privateers,  and  obtained  rich  prizes.  Smuggling  was 
finally  suppressed  in  1800.  Since  the  peace,  the 
Channel  Islands  have  thriven  and  prospeijpd  by  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  and  especially  by  becoming 


the  resort  of  numerous  families  from  England,  who 
have  been  attracted  thither  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  or  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.. 

Antiquities. — Formerly,  there  were  many  crom- 
lechs in  the  islands ;  the  largest  remaining  are 
those  near  Mont  Orgueil  in  Jersey,  and  at  L'Ancresse 
Bay  in  Guernsey.  A  few  old  chapels  of  Norman 
architecture  remain.  The  oldest  church  in  Jersey 
is  that  of  St  Brelade,  said  to  have  been  built  in 

nil. 

Language. — The  vernacular  language  of  the  islands 
is  the  old  Norman-French. '  It  retains  its  peculiar- 
ities of  spelling  and  pronunciation  in  Guernsey  more 
than  in  Jersey,  where  the  French,  and  in  Aldemey, 
where  the  English  element  predominates  in  the 
dialect.  French,  however,  is  the  language  used  in 
the  law-courts  of  all  the  islands;  but  English  suitors 
may  address  the  court  or  examine  witnesses  in 
English.  The  church  services  are  performed  in 
French  in  the  country  parishes,  but  an  English 
service  takes  place  in  most  of  the  town  churches. 

Inhabitants. — ^^The  proportion  of  strangers  in 
Jersey  is  very  large,  British  being  about  13,000, 
French  2000;  the  native  population  about  41,000, 
nearly  all  of  whom  live  in  the  country.  The  natives 
are  generally  frugal  and  independent.  Society  is 
much  divided  into  cliques ;  the '  sixties '  and  '  forties ' 
in  Guernsey  are  a  marked  division. 

Government  and  Laws. — Though  belonging  to  the 
British  cro*n,  the  islands  have  a  certain  independ- 
ent status  and  action.  The  principal  officer  in  each 
island  is  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  a  general 
officer  in  the  army,  and  supreme  in  all  military 
matters  ;  but  he  has  also  certain- civil  and  municipal 
duties.  In  Jersey  especially,  his  civil  jurisdiction 
is  very  extensive.     He  continues  in  office  five  years.. 

The  bailiff  or  judge  is  the  first  civil  officer  in 
each  island.  He  is  also  appointed  by  the  crown, 
generally  for  life.  He  presides  at  the  royal  court, 
and  has  a  casting  vote  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
He  originates  aJI  measures  proposed  to  the  states, 
and  represents  the  crown  in  aE  civil  matters.  The 
jurats  are  twelve  in  number,  elected  in  Jersey  by 
sufirage  of  ratepayers,  for  life.  They  sit  in  all  the 
courts,  and  i  have  a  voice  in  all  deliberations  :  in 
Guernsey,  they  are  elected  by  the  elective  states. 
The  rectors  of  the  different  parishes  have  also  a 
seat  in  all  councils :  in  Guernsey,  however,  only 
eight  out  of  ten  have  a  vote.  Besides  these  officers^ 
there  are  an  attorney  and  a  soHcitor  general  in 
each  island,  and  a  high-sheriff,  called  in  Jersey  the 
vicomte,  and  in  Guernsey,  the  priv6t. 

The  other  members  of  the  '  states '  or  assembhes 
are,  in  Jersey,  the  constables  of  thfc  12  parishes  and 
the  14  deques  of  the  vingteniers,  who  are  elected 
from  the!  vingthines  of  each  parish.  The  royal  court 
on  each  island  consists  of  the  baihff  and  jurats.  The 
'  states,'  not  convenable  without  the  consent  of  the 
governor,  pass  ordoraraomces,  which  are  in  force  for 
three  years ;  laws  intended  to  be  permanent  must 
be  submitted  to  the  sovereign.  The  Keutenant- 
govemor  has  a  veto  on  all  questions  deKberated. 

In  Guernsey,  the  '  Deliberative  States '  consist 
nearly  of  the, same  body,  but  there  are  also  the 
'  Elective  States,'  a  more  popular  assembly,  amount- 
ing to  222  persons — ^the  great  majority  being  200 
douzaniers,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  various 
parishes.  The  douzaniers  (originally  12  from  each 
parish)  are  the  managers  of  all  parish  matters, 
and  elected  for  life.  The  bailiff  presides.  The 
lieutenant-governor  has  no  veto,  and  ordonnances 
passed  take  effect  without  the  royal  approbation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  states  relate  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  islands. 

Aldemey  and  Sark,  though  possessing  courts  of 
their  own,  and  jurisdiction  in  petty  offences,  are, 
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with  the  smaller  adjacent  islands,  under  the  baili- 
■wiok  of  Guernsey. 

The  laws  pf  the  islands  are  very  peculiar,  being 
mainly  derived  from  the  ancient  customary  law 
of  Normandy.  The  laws  relating  to  property  are 
SLQgular :  arrest  takes  place  in  Jersey  without  proof 
or  affidavit.  Until  recently,  the  Queen's  writ  had 
no  power  in  the  islands,  and  the  Act  of  Habeas 
Corpus  has  only  lately  been  admitted.  Encroach- 
ments on  property  are  sometimes  met  by  a  curious 
appeal  called  Ha  1  Ro !  d,  I'aide,  mon  Prince  !  repeated 
thrice.  It  is  considered  to  be'the  remains  of  an  old 
appeal  to  RoUo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  is  stiU  a 
valid  form  of  injunction. 

EcdesiastKol  State. — ^There  is  a  dean  in  each 
island.  The  hvings  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and 
of  small  value.  The  principal  educational  establish- 
ments are  Victoria  College  in  Jersey,  and  Elizabeth 
College  in  Guernsey.  In  both,  a  first-class  educa- 
tion is  given  on  very  moderate  terms,  by  an  excellent 
staff  of  teachers,  and  they  have  various  exhibitions 
at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  is  regular  steam-communication  between 
England  and  the  Channel  Islands,  also  between 
Jersey  and  the'  French  ports  of  Granville  and  St 
Malo ;  and  in  summer  there  is  generally  an  excur- 
sion-boat once  a  week  to  Sark  and  Herm. 

The  islands  are  protected  by  numerous  forts, 
especially  about  the  harbour  of  refuge  in  Aldemey. 

Books  of  Reference. — The  principal  historical 
authorities  are  the  Rev.  P.  Falle's  History  of 
Jersey;  Mr  Duncan's  and  Mr  E.  B.  Tupper's 
Histories  of  Guernsey;  and  Mr  Dally  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  islands.  The  most  recent  and 
comprehensive  work  is  The  Channel  Islands,  by 
D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  EKS.,  and  R.  C.  Latham, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &o.  (Lond.  1862). 

JERSEY  CITY,  a  city  in  New  Jersey,  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
River,  opposite  New  York,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact, 
though  in  another  state,  an  extension,  and  to 
which  it  is  united  by  large,  and  powerful  steam 
ferry-boats,  lighted  with  gas,  which  ply  night  and 
day.  It  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  Cunard  steamers, 
and  the  terminus  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
Erie,  Easton,  Morris  and  Essgx,  and  Northern 
Railways,  and,  of  a  canal  for  coal-transport.  It 
has  manufactories  of  locomotives,  machinery,  glass, 
crucibles,  &o. ;  and  about  twenty  churches,  the 
jGnest  of  which  once  stood  in  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  but  was  removed,  and  built  up,  stone  by 
stone,  in  this  city.  Pop.  in  1850,  11,473 ;  in  1860, 
29,226. 

JBRU'SALBM  {Heb.  Terushalem,  Gr.  Hierous- 
alem,  Lat.  Hierosolyma ;  called  also  in  Arabic  El- 
Khuds  or  El-Kods,  '  the  Holy '),  the  Jewish  capital 
of  Palestine.  Its  origin  and  early  history  are  very 
obscure.  Josephus  (A  ntiq.  i.  x.  2)  identifies  it  with  the 
'  Salem'  of  which  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  is  called 
king ;  but  St  Jerome  doubts  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  Critics  are  better  agreed  as  to  the  identity 
of  J.  with  Jebusi,  the  city  of  the  Jebusites  (Josh. 
xviii.,28),  and  we  know  that  the  Jebusites  retained 
possession  of  the  strong  positions  of  the  hiU  of  Zion 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  even  after  the  storming  of  J.  (Jud.  i.  8),  while 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  occupied  the 
lower  city.  They  were  finally  dispossessed  by  David 
(2  Kings  V.  7).  The  name  J.  is  first  mentioned 
in  Joshua  x.  1.  It  lies  upon  the  original  border 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the  line  of  which  runs 
through  the  valley  of  Hinnom ;  so  that  Zion  and 
the  northern  city  lay  within  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min. Its  historical  importance  dates  from  the  time 
of  David,  who  there  fixed  his  residence,  calling  it 


by  the  name  of  the  '  City  of  David/^  transporting 
to  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  building  in  it 
an  altar  to  the  Lord,  on  the  place  of  the  appari- 
tion of  the  angel  by  which  the  plague  was  stayed 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  25).  The  building  of  the  temple 
under  Solomon  was  the  consummation  of  the  dignity 
and  holiness  of  J.,  which  was  further  enlarged, 
strengthened,  and  beautified  by  this  king  and  by 
his  successors.  It  suffered  a  diminution  of  political 
importance  through  the  revolt  and  secession  of  ^  the 
Ten  Tribes,  from  which  date  its  history  is' identified 
with  that  Of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  wa3  pillaged 
(973  B.C.)  by  Sesao  (Shishak)  king  of  Egypt 
(2  Chron.  xii.  9),  by  Joash  king  of  Israel  (4  Kings 
xiv.  13,  14);  and  finally  (588  B.C.),  it  was  taken, 
after  a  siege  of  three  years,  by  Nabuchodonosor, 
who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  the  temple  and 
palaces  by  fire'  (4  Kings  xxv.).  Having  been  rebuilt 
after  the  Captivity  (536  B.C.),  it  was  again  taken  and 
pillaged  under  Ptolemy  Lagos  (320  B.C.),  and  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (161  B.C.),  afterthe  weU-known 
and  mysterious  repulse  of  Heliodorus  (176  B.C.);  and. 
Pompey  (63  B.C.)  took  the  city  pn  the  anniversary  of 
its  capture  by  Nabuchodonosor,  put  12,000  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  razed  the  walls  to  the 
ground,  sparing  at  the  same  time  the  treasures  di 
the  sanctuary.  However,  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  pillaged  (51  B.C.)  by  Crassus ;  and  from  these 
beginnings  dates  the  continued  series  of  Roman 
aggressions,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish 
race,  imder  Vespasian  and  Titus  (70  A.D.).  From  the 
description  of  the  contemporary  historian  Josephus, 
we  learn  that  at  this  period,  J.,  which  occupied  the 
four  hills  Zion,  Acra,  Moriah,  and  Bezetha  (separated 
from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or  gorges),  consisted 
of  three  distinct  regions — ^the  Upper  City,  with  the 
citadel  of  Zion ;  the  Lower  City,  which  lay  to  the 
north,  on  the  hills  of  Acra  and  Moriah;  and  the  New 
City,  stUl  further  to  the  northward.  The  temple 
stood  on  the  hill  of  Moriah,  and  John  Hyrcanua 
bmlt,  on  the  north-western  angle  of  this  hill,  a 
fortress  called  Baris,  which  was  strengthened  and 
beautified  by  Herod,  and  called  ■  Antonia,'  in  honour 
of  Mark  Antony.  Herod's  own-  palace  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Upper  City,  and  on  the 
eastern  angle  was  an  open  place  called  Xystus, 
surrounded  by  galleries,  and  communicating  by  a. 
bridge  with  the  temple.  The  environs  of  the  city 
were  adorned  with  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  and  tombs. 
In  the  progress  of  ages,  ancient  J.  was  surrounded 
by  three  walls,  the  direction  of  which,  in  some 
portions  of  their  course,  is  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined, although  it  is  upon  this  that  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  authentic  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(q.  V.)  mainly  turns.     (A  plan  of  the  city  wU]  be 

flven  along  with  the  map  of  Palestine,  q.  v.)  The 
rst  and  most  ancient  wall  surrounded  the  Upper 
City  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  joined  on  its  northern 
side  the  prodromum  of  the  temple.  The  second 
wall,  or  the  wall  of  Ezechias,  enclosed  the  hiU  Acra„ 
around  which  stood  the  Lower  City.'  It  was  con- 
nected at  the  south-western  angle  with  the  first 
wall,  from  which  it  ran  in  a  semicircle  to  the  north 
and  north-east,  surrounding  the  Upper  City  till  it 
joined  the  fortress  Antonia,  described  above.  The 
third  wall,  built  by  Herod  Agrippa,  which  enclosed 
the  hUl  Bezetha  and  the  so-called  New  City,  appears 
to  have  started  from  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
first  wall,  probably  at  the  tower  called  '  Hippicus,' 
and  to  have  taken  a  northerly  and  north-easterly 
direction  around  the  New  City  tUl  it  met  the 
north-feastern  angle  of  the  temple  wall.  It  thus, 
for  a  part  of  its  cour^fe,  was  external  to  the  second 
wall.  The  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  Hfll  of  Calvary  are  thus  supposed,  by  the 
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defenders  of  their  authenticity,  to  have  been  without 
the  wall  of  J.  as  it  stood,  in  tho  days  of  our  Lord — 
that  is,  the  aecoud  wall,  although  they  were  taken 
in  hy  the  suhsequent  extension  of  the  city  a  short 
time,  afterwards,  when  the! third, wall  was  built,  at 
some  distance  to  the  west  of  i  the  second,  by  Herod 
Agrippa.  The  investigation  of  the  exact  direction 
of  the  second  wall  has  long  been  an  object  of  desire 
with;  biblical  antiquaries,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  excavations  now. projected  or  in  progress  will 
remove  all  uncertainty.  

The  city  destroyed  by  3M.tus  was  rebuilt  by 
Hadrian  ;  but  i  only  as  a  heathen  and  Roman  city, 
under  the  name  Jilia  Capitohna,  with  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  ;  not  as  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  race,  who 
were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  visit  it. 
Constantino,  under  the  inspiration ,  of  his  mother 
Helena,  took  measures  to  consecrate  and  perpetuate 
its  .Christian  memories  by  ascertaining  the  sites  of 
the  various  events  iu  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
and  erecting  on  them  churches  and  other  suitable 
memorials  of  those  scenes  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world,  which  thenceforward  became  an  object  of 
pious  veneration  to  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the 
church.  '  On,  the  contrary,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
with  ;the  design,  according  to  the  contemporary 
Christian  account,,  of  falsSying  the  prediction  of 
our  Lord,  that  'not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon 
another,'  encouraged  amd  assisted  the  Jews  to 
return  ,and  rebuild  their  ancient  capital;  an  enter-, 
prise  which,  as  the  same,  writers — supported,  in 
most,  respects,  by  the  ,pagan  historian  Ammianus 
MarceUiuus  ,(xxiii.  1) — affirm,  was  frustrated  by 
an ;  earthquake  or  eruption, ,  whi^  the  Christians 
ascribed  to  divine  interposition. 

J.  again  fell  under  foreign  domination  in  614, 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes 
II.,  It  was  restored  to  the  Emperor  Eteraclius,  in 
628;  but  in  637  it  feU,ittto  the,  hands  of , the  Calif 
Omar,  and  in  1077  passed  under,  the  Turkman 
domination.  ,  During  this  long  period,  the  practice 
pf  pilgrimages  to  J.  was  never  entirely  interrupted, 
in, consideration,  of  a  tribute  paid.by  each  Christian 
visitor,  ,a  contemptuous  permission  was  accorded 
forj the, purpose;  but  the  cruelties  pijaotised , on  the 
pilgrims  by  the  -Turks  being  reported  in  the  West, 
and .  especially  by  the  fiery  enthusiast  Peter  the 
Hermit,  aroused ,  the  piety  and  chivalry  of  Europe, 
and  led  to  that  extraordinary  succession  of  holy 
wars  which  for  a  time  restored  the  tomb  of  our 
Lord  and  the  holy  city  to- Christian,  hands.  On 
th#,  iSth  July  1099,  J.  was  taken  by,  assault, .  and 
was  declared  the,  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom. 
Through  a  rapid  aucpessipUi  of  ,undistinguished 
names,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  cele- 
brated-, Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  new ,  sovereignty 
was  pfeciiriously ,  maintained,  until  1187,  when  it 
fell  once  moi?e  before  the  arms, of  the  great  Saladin, 
since  which  time — if  we  except  the  brief  and 
empty  pageant  in  which  Frederick  II.,  emperor  of 
Qermany,  having  assumed ,  the  title  by  a  i  collusive 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  entered  into  J.  in  March 
1229 — the ,  city  can  hardly  b,e  said  to  have  known 
other  than  Moslem.,  rulers.  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Sultan  of  Damascus  in  1239 ;  and  although  it  was 
given  up, in  1241  to  the,"ICnights  Hospitallers,  they 
were  driven  out  in  the  year  1244  by  the.  Chorasmian 
Turks,  by  whom  the  ascendency  of  the  Crescent 
was  finally  established.  ,  It  was  captured  from  the 
Saracens  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1382,  but  recoveredin , 
1517  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  whose  son,  the  celebrated 
Soliman,  built  the  wall  which  at  present  .euclos.es 
the  city.  J.  is  now  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  with  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  Turkish  viceroy. 

■It  remains  to  describe  the  present  condition  of 
the  city.    It  is  situated  in  31°  46'  43"  N.  lat.,  35°  13' 


E.  long.,  on  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  nearest  point  of 
which  it  is  distant  29  mUes  east.  In  its  present 
shape,  it  is  an  irregular  square,  and  is ,  still  sur- 
rounded, by  the  embattled  wall,  about  2\  mUes 
in  circumference,  erected ,  by  -  the  Sultan  Soliman. 
The  modern  enclosure,  however,  is  far  from  coin- 
ciding with  that  of  the  Jewish  period.  In  addi- 
tion ,to  the  changes  produced  by  the  rebuilding 
of-  the  oity  under  Hadrian,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  J  the  region  anciently  called  the  New  City 
was,  excluded,  the  stream  of  population  in  the 
Christian  period  having  flowed ,  towards,  the  Holy 
Places,  the  modern  city  has  extended  consider- 
ably towards  the  west.  The  four  hills  on  which  the 
ancient  city  stood  are  enclosed  within  the  modern 
precincts ;  but  the  portion  of  the  old  city  which  lay 
north  of  Bejietha  is  now  excluded,  and  the  valleys 
between  the  hills  having  been  filled  up  by  accumu- 
lation of  ruins,  but  little  inequality  of  surface  is 
now  observable..  The  streets  are  narrow,  unpaved, 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  gloomy  and  unsym- 
metrieal;  although,  owing  to  its  striking  position, 
especially  when, viewed  from  the  east,  and  to  the 
number  of  i  minarets  and  domes,  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  flat-roofed  houses,  .the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  seen  from  without,  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  There  are  seven  gates,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Jaffa  Gate,  the  Damascus  Gate, 
the  Stephen's  Gate,  and.  the  Zion  Gate.  If  lines 
be  drawn  between  these  four  gates,  the  city  wiE 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  which  .almost  coincide 
with  the  four  quarters  into  which  the  population 
— Christian,  Armenian,  Jewish,  andr  Moslem — ^is 
divided;  the  Christians  occupying  the  north-west, 
the  Armenians  the  south-west,  the  Jewish  the 
south-east^  and  the  Mohammedans  the  north-east 
portions  of  ,  the  space  vrithin  the  waH  Of  the 
population — which  is'  about  25,000 — one-half  '  is 
Mohaihmedan ;  of  the  remaining  half,  7500  are 
Christid,ns  of  the  various  rites,  the  rest  being  Jews. 
To  all  alike,  the  city  is  the  seat  of  maiiy  sacred 
associations.  The  .Jews  have  seven  small  and 
mean  synagogues.  The  Mohammedans,  since  the 
days  of ,  the  fir^t  occupation,  have  held  possession  of 
the  site  of  "the  Temple  of  Soloinoli,  on  which  the 
so-called  Mosque  of  Qmar  now  stands;  and  the 
pasha's  Seraiyah,  or  official  residence!, 'occupies  the 
site  of  the  Tower  Antonia.  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (see  Holt  Places),  with  its  enclosure, 
which  is  occupied  by  all  the  Christian  commu- 
nities in  common,  has  been  already  described.  The 
Latins  jiossess,  for  their  own  worship,  the  Church 
of  St  Saviour;  it  is  attached  to  the  Franciscan 
convent,  in  which  Europeans  of  all  denominations 
receive  ready  hospitality.  In  like  manner,  the 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians 
have  conyents  i  or ,  hospitals  appropriated  to  their 
several  communion^,  That  of  the,  Armenians  on 
Mount  Zion  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
East;  and  the  same  communion  possesses  another 
convent  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Oaiaphas. 
The  street  leading  from  the  Eastern  or  Stephen's 
Gate,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  .is  called  the  Fia 
Dolorosa,  and  is  beUeved  to,  follow  the,  route  of 
our  Lord's  sorrowful , procession  from  the,, Hall  of 
Judgment  to.  Mount  Calvary.  In  other  parts  of 
the  city  or  its  immediate  environs,  are  shewn  the 
reputed  sites  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  .the  sites  of  almost  all  the  events  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Lord  or  of  scenes  connected  therewith.  The 
authenticity  of  these  sites  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy  in  later  times.  See 
Holy  Places.  Beyond  its  religious  associations, 
the  modern  city  possesses  few  advantages.     It  is  - 
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entirely  ■without  commerce ;  and  its  only  brancli  of 
industry  is  the  manufacture  of  beads,  crucifixes, 
and  3ciJ.ptured  shells,  or  tablets  of  mother-of-pearl. 
In  these  objects,  an  active  traffic  is  practised  with 
the  pilgrims,  who  number  about  10,000  annually; 
and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to  Spain, 
Italy,  and  France.  The  beads  are  either  berries  or 
are  manufactured  either  from  date-stones  or  from  a 
species  of  hard  wood  called  Mecca  fruit.  For  the 
use  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims — for  whom  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  only  inferior  in  sacredness  to 
Mecca  and  Medina — a  considerable  manufacture  is 
carried  on  of  amulets  of  black  stone,  which  are 
reputed  to  be  a  protection  against  the  plague. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  J.  has  not  iiUed  the 
space  which  might  at  first  sight  be  expected.  When 
the  city  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  under 
Titus,  the  new  city  M\ia,  was  so  inconsiderable  as  a 
Christian  community,  that  it  became  a  suffragan  see 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Csesarea.  The  CouncE  of 
Nice  recognised  a  precedency  of  honour ;  but  it  was 
not  tUl  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  that  the  church 
of  X  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patriarchate,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  bishops  of  Palestine.  J., 
however,  ranked  last  among  the  eastern  patriarch- 
ates. In  common  with  the  other  eastern  churches, 
J.  followed  in  the  train  of  Constantinople  ia  its 
secession  from  the  "West.  The  patriarch  of  J.  was 
a  party  to  the  decree  of  union  in  the  Council  of 
Florence ;  but  his  flock  soon  fell  back  into  schism ; 
and  although  the  titular  rank  of  patriarch  of  J.  has 
been  maintained  in  Rome,  the  church  remained 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan  community,  and 
the  Latin  patriarch  had  never  resided  in- J.  until 
the  accession  of  the  present  pope,  Pius  IX.,  by 
whom  the  duty  of  residence  was  re-established.  In 
the  year  1841,  the  governments  of  England  and 
Prussia  urrited  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protes- 
tant bishopric  in  J.,  the  appointment  to  which  rests 
alternately  with  England  and  with  Prussia. — See 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  WUhams's  Holy  City,  Richardson's  Travels 
along  the  Mediterranean,  Ritter's  Mrdhunde,  Sepp's 
Forschungen  eines  Teutschen  JRdsenden;  and  on 
the  Patriarchate,  Wiltsch's  Kirchliche  Geographie, 
"Le  Quien's  Oriens  Ohristianics,  Mosheim's  Ohureh 
History. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  or  TOPDTAM- 
BURI  (Helianthus  tuierosus),  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  ComposUce,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
common  Sunflower  (q.  v.),  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
word  Jerusalem,  in  tte  English  name,  is  a  corriiption 
of  the  Italian  girasole,  sunflower ;  the  name  artichoke 
is  merely  from  a  supposed  similarity  of  flavour  in 
the  eatable  part — the  tuber — to  the  artichoke.  The 
J.  A.  has  straight  simple  stems  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  high,  and  many  rough  ovate  acute  stalked 
leaves;  and  in  the  end  of  autumn,  but  rarely  in 
Scotland,  produces  yellow  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  common  sunflower,  but  smaller.  The  thick, 
fleshy,  and  knotted  perennial  root  produces,  pretty 
closely  around  it,  oval  or  roundish  tubers,  some- 
times thirty  or  fifty  in  number,  which  are  reddish 
on  the  outside,  and  whitish' within,  in  appearance 
very  similar  to  potatoes.  They  have  a  sweetish, 
mucilaginous  taste  when  boiled,  and  are  much  more 
watery  and  less  nourishing  than  potatoes.  They 
are,  however,  very  palatable,  when  properly  pre- 
pared with  sauce,  and  make  very  good  soup.  The 
plant  is  also  useful  for  fodder  for  cattle,  yielded 
by  its  leaves  and  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  stems. 
The  flbre  of  the  stems  may  probably  be  found 
valuable  for  paper-making.  The  stems  and  leaves 
contain  much  nitre,  and  have  been  used  for  making 
potash.  The  J.  A.  is  scarcely  an  agricultural  crop 
in  Britain,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  in  some 
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parts  of  Europe.  It  is  common,  however,  in  gardens, 
and  was  known  in  our  gardens  before  the  potato, 
to  which  it  in  some  measure  gave  place.      It  is 
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generally  propagated  by  smaU  tubers,  or  cuttings  of 
tubers,  like  the  potato ;  and  its  cultivation  is  in 
most  respects  sirailar,  although  the  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  very  different. 

JERVIS,  JoHK,  Earl  of  St  Vincent,  a  British 
admiral,  was  bom  January  9,  1734.  He  obtaioed  a 
commission  in  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1755,  and  in 
1769  commanded  the  Alarm  frigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. When  she  was  paid  off,  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  to  the  naval  arsenals  of  France  and 
Northern  Europe.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
Foudroyant,  the  finest  two-deck  ship  in  the  British 
navy,  and  engaging  the  Pegase,  74,  off  Brest,  he  took 
her  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  For  this  gaUant 
exploit,  he  was  made  K.C.B.  In  1787,  he  was  made 
rear-admiral;  in  1793,  he  commanded  the  naval 
part  of  the  expedition  against  the  West  India 
Islands,  Sir  C.  Grey  commanding  the  troops ;  and 
so  successful  was  this  expedition,  that  although  the 
French  were  well  prepared,  and  fought  desperately, 
every  island  fell  in  succession  into  tlie  hands  of  lie 
British.  In  1795,  he  received  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  fleet;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Nelson,  Hood,  CoUing- 
wood,  Hallowell,  Troubridge,  &o.  On  the  14th  Feb. 
1796,  with  only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  he  fell 
in,  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  with  the  Spanish  fleet  of 
twenty-seven  sail.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
J.  determined  to  engage  the  enemy;  and  the  battle 
of  St  Vincent  was  fought.  The  genius  of  Nelson, 
however,  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  For  this  victory,  the  king  created  J.  Earl  St 
Vincent,  and  parliament  settled  upon  bi-m  a  pension 
of  £3000  a  year.  After  having,  by  great  firmness, 
repressed  a  mutiny  off  Cadiz,  which  threatened  the 
loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  he  was  compelled  by  ill 
health  to  return  home.  He  was  soon  applied  to  by 
government  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  sedition  which 
had  openly  manifested  itself  in  the  Channel  fleet; 
and  his  endeavours  were  eminently  successful.  After 
having  held  the  appointment  of  Firat  Lord  of  the 
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Admiralty,  and  for  a  second  time  oommanded  the 
Channel  fleet,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  died 
March  13,  1823.  A  public  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  History  has 
enrolled  the  name  of  St  Vincent  in  the  first  rank 
of  the  eminent  naval  commanders  who  broke  the 
maritime  power  of  France  and  Spain,  and  estab- 
lished the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
JE'SSAMINB.  See  jASsmra. 
JB'SSAKT,  in  Heraldry,  springing  forth,  a  term 
frequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Issuant,  rising, 
as  a  demi-Kon  is  often  represented 
doing,  from  the  bottom  line  of  a 
field,  or  upper  line  of  an  ordinary. 
Jessant  is  sometimes  used  im- 
properly for  naiasant,  or  rising 
from  the  middle  of  an  ordinary. 
The  phrase  jessant-de-lis  is  used 
with  respect  to  a  strange  heraldic 
device  representing  a  leopard's 
head  affrantS  wilih  a  fleur-de-lis 
passing  liirough  it.  The  family 
of  Moreley,  Hants,  bears  sable,  a  leopard's  head 
argent  jessant-de-lis ;  and  gules,  three  leopards' 
heads  jessant-de-lis  or,  are  me  arms  of  the  family 
of  Cantelupe. 
JE'SSO.    See  Ybsso. 

JESSO'EE,  a  town  of  Bengal  Proper,  capital  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  77  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  23°  10'  N.,  and  long. 
89°  10'  E.  Here,  in  1838,  was  erected,  by  the 
zemindars  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  handsome  amd 
commodious  school,  in  wMoh  instruction  is  given 
'in  English,  Persian,  and  Bengali. — The  district  of 
Jessore  contains  3512  square  miles,  and  about 
400,000  inhabitants.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the 
southern  frontier;  and  sugar  and  rum  are  largely 
prepared  from  the  sap  of  the  palm-tree. 

JESSTJLjVrB'RB,  a  fortified  city  of  Eajpootana, 
capital  of  liie  protected  state  of  the  same  name, 
contains  about  35,000  inhabitants.  It  is  in  lat.  26° 
56'  N.,  and  long.  70°  58'  E.,  being  1290  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta.  It  has  several  Jaina  temples, 
and  various  tanks  and  weUs,  the  only  sources  of 
water-supply. — ^The  stoite  of  Jessuhnere  contains 
an  area  of  12,252  square  miles,  and  about  75,000 
inhabitants.  The  country  is  poor  and  sterile,  and 
the  public  revenue  is  under  £9000. 

JB'SUITS,  or  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS,  a  celebrated 
religious  order  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  filled  a  large  space  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  even 
the  political  history  of  the  world.  It  was  founded 
in  1534,  by  the  well-known  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (see 
Loyola),  in  concert  with  five  associates — ^Peter  Le 
Fevre,  a^  Savoyard;  three  Spaniards — James  Lainez, 
Francis  Xavier,  and  Nicholas  BobadiUa;  and  a 
Portuguese  named  Rodriguez.  The  original  object 
of  association  was  limited  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels ;  but  as  all  access  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
precluded  by  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
the  associates  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  more 
comprehensive  organisation,  specially  designed  to 
meet  those  more  modem  requirements  which  had 
arisen  since  the  Reformation.  WiHi  this  view, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  with  Lainez  and  Le  Fevre, 
having  meanwhile  recruited  several  new  associates, 
repaired  to  Rome  in  1539,  and  submitted  to  the 
pope,  Paul  III.,  the  rule  of  the  proposed  order, 
the  great  aim  of  which  was  expressed  in  their 
adopted  motto :  Ad  majoremDei  Gloriam  (To  God's 
greater  glory) ;  and  the  vow  of  which,  in  addition 
to  the  threefold  obligations  common  to  all  Cathohc 
religious  orders,  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 


ence, comprised  a  fourth,  whereby  the  members 
bound  themselves  unreservedly  to  go  as  missionaries 
to  any  country  which  the  pope  might  indicate  to 
them.  The  new  rule  was  approved  by  a  bull  dated 
September  27,  1540 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
association  was  practically  inaugurated  at  Rome, 
by  the  election  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola  as  its  first 
general. 

The  constitution  of  the  society,  as  originally 
framed,  has  undergone  so  few  subsequent  modifica- 
tions that  it  may  be  described,  at  the  outset,  without 
specifying  these  changes.  Although  it  is  commonly 
described  as  absolutely  monarchical,  yet  it  is,  in 
many  respects,  strictly  limited.  It  is  true  that  the 
general — who  is  elected  by  a  general  congregation, 
consisting  of  professed  members  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  whole  body  of  professed  members  in 
the  various  provinces—  holds  his  office  for  Uf e  ;  and 
although  he.  is  aided  in  his  government  by  a  council 
of  five  assistants  from  the  five  chief  provinces,  he  is 
not  obliged  to  follow  their  voice,  even  when  unani- 
mous. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  strictly  bound 
by  the  constitutions  of  the  order ;  nor,  although  he 
may  dispense  in  particular  cases,  is  he  competent,  of 
his  own  authority,  to  annul  or  to  alter  any  of  their 
constitutions.  In  like  manner,  although  no  instance 
of  deposition  has  ever  occurred,  he  is  liable  to  be 
deposed  by  the  sentence  of  a  general  congregation, 
in  certain  contingencies  which  are  specifically  pointed 
out  by  the  constitutions. 

The  body  over  which  this  general  presides  consists 
of  four  (dasses :  1.  Professed,  who,  having  passed 
through  aU  preparatory  stages,  which  commonly 
extend  over  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  a  longer 
period,  have  solemnly  taken  the  vows  described 
above,  including  that  of  obedience  to  the  pope. 
It  is  from  this  class  alone  that  the  general  and 
all  the  higher  oflioials  of  the  society  are  chosen.  2. 
Coadjutors,  spiritual  and  temporal:  the  former — 
who  have  completed  their  studies,  and  have  (seldom 
before  their  thirty-second  year,  or  even  later)  been 
admitted  to  holy  orders — ^being  designed  to  assist 
the  professed  in  I)reaching,  teaching,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  souls ;  the  latter  being  lay-brothers,  to  whom 
the  minor  and  menial  offices  of  the  society  are 
assigned.  3.  Scholastics,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  novitiate,  are  engaged  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
either  in  pursuing  their  own  studies,  or  in  teaching 
in  the  various  schools  of  the  order.  4.  Lastly, 
novices,  who,  after  a  short  trial  as  '  postulants '  for 
admission,  are  engaged  for  two  years  exclusively  in 
spiritual  exercises,  prayer,  meditation,  ascetic  read- 
ing, or  ascetic  practices,  and  generally  in  a  course 
of  disciplinairy  training.  The  administrative  and 
executive  governnient  of  the  society,  throughout 
the  various  provinces  or  countries  into  which  it  is 
divided,  is,  intrusted,  under  the  general,  to  provin- 
cials, who  are  named  by  the  general,  and  hold  office, 
a^  do  all  the  other  officials,  for  three  years.  In  each 
sepaarafce  province,  there  are  three  kinds  of  commu- 
nities— ^professed  houses  or  residences,  colleges,  and 
novitiates.  Not  only  the  superiors  of  these  houses — 
who  are  called  by  different  names— but  also  all  the 
various  office-bearers  in  each,  are  appointed  by  the 
general,  who  receives  at  stated  intervals — monthly 
from  provinces,  quarterly  from  colleges  and  novi- 
tiates— a  detailed  report  of  the  character,  conduct, 
and  position  of  each  member  of  the  society.  In  all 
these  gradations  the  subordination  is  complete,  and 
the  obligation  of  obedience  is  immediate  and  urn  e- 
served  ;  and  one  of  the  most  familiar  accusations 
against  the  society  is,  that  this  duty  of  blind  and 
implicit  obedience  makes  the  superior  the  sole/ and 
final  arbiter  of  conscience  for  all  his  subjects,  the 
judge  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  Never- 
theless, whatever   may  be  said  of   the   practical 
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tendency  of  tHa  relation,  the  J.  and, their  apologists 
plead  that,  both  in  the  rules  of  St  Ignatius  and  in 
the  so-called  '  examen '  of  the  candidate,  there  is 
contained,  in  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  an 
explicit  reservation  for  the  subject,  'unless  where 
the  superior  should  command  what  is  sinful.' 

Such  is  the  internal  organisation  of  this  extraor- 
dinary association.  The  systein  of  training  applied 
to  the  formation  of  its  members  exhibits  the  most 
profound  knowledge  of  the  hiiman  heart,  and  the 
most  correct  appreciation  of  the  reKgious  instincts 
and  impulses  of  mankind.  The  long  exercises  of 
the  novitiate  were  designed  by  Ignatius  to  form  the 
individual  character  in  habits  of  persorial  holiness, 
and  practices  of  personal  piety.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  school  and  college  to  form  the  social  char- 
acter of  the  future  teachers  of  men,  and  directors 
of  the  destinies  of  society.  To  learning  carefully 
adapted  to  the  actual  condition  and  progress  of 
knowledge,  they  sought  to  add  manners  and  habits 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  to  disarm  pre- 
judice and  suspicion.  Unlike  the  older  orders,  they 
made  no  parade  of  a  special  calling,  whether  by  a 
peculiar  habit,  or  by  peculiar  exterior  indications  of 
austerity  or  asceticism.  They  enjojfed,  indeed,  in 
these  respects,  some  exemptions  from  the  more 
austere  practices  of  other  orders.  Their  churches 
were  but  designed  as  supplementary  to  those  of 
the  parish  clergy  (whose  ordinary  costume  they 
adopted  as  their  own  conventual  dress),  without 
the  canonical  services,  without  much  imposing  or 
attractive  ceremonial,  being  chiefly  appropriated 
for  religious  instruction,  and  for  the  duties  of  the 
confessional.  Their  casuistry  avoided  all  harsh 
and  excessive  rigour ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  members  carried  it  to  the  opposite 
Extreme.  But  above  all,  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  great  want  of  their  time — education; 
and  through  the  mastery  which  they  soon  obtained 
in  this  important  field,  as  well  as  their  eminence  in 
every  department  of  learning,  divinity,  philosophyi 
history,  scholarship,  antiquities,  and  letters,  they 
attained  to  unboimded  influence  in  every  department 
of  society.  It  may  be  added  that  to  their  extraor- 
dinary success  in  thus  drawing  to  themselves,  for 
education,  the  youth  of  every  country  into  which 
they  were  introduced,  the  historians  Of  the  society 
ascribe  much  of  the  opposition  which  they  encoun- 
tered from  the  universities  and  ,,cpllegiate  bodies 
whose  monopolies  they  invaded. 

The  organisation  of  the  society  is  settled,  in 
every  important  particular,  by  the  original  rules 
and  constitutions  of  St  Ignatius,  ■  The  opponents 
of  the  J.,  however,  allege  that,  in  addition  to  these 
public  and  avowed  constitutions,-  there  exists  in 
the  society,  for  the  guidance  of  their  hidden  actions, 
and  for  the  private  direction  of  the  thoroughly 
initiated  members,  a  secret  code,  entitled  Monita 
Seereta  (Secret  Instructions),  which  was  meant  to 
be  reserved  solely  for  the  private  guidance  of 
the  more  advanced  members,  and  which  was  not 
only  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  general  body, 
but  was  to  be  boldly  repudiated  by  all,  should  its 
existence  at  any  time  be  suspected  or  discovered. 
This  singidar  code,  a  master-piece  of  craft  and  dupli- 
city, was  first  printed  at  Cracow  in  1612,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
J. ;  but  it  is  indignantly  disclaimed  by  the  society. 
The  accounts  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its 
discovery  are  suspicious  and  contradictory.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  condemned,  both  at  Rome  and  by 
other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  its  apocryphal 
character  is  now  commonly  admitted  (see  Barbier, 
Dictionnaire  dee  Anonyr/ies). 

The  history  of  the  society  is  so  varied  in  the 
different  countries,  that  it  is  necessary,  although 
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very  briefly,  to  allude  to  each  separately,  dividing 
it  into  three  stages — the  rise,  the  suppression,  and 
the  restoration  ofthe  order. 

In  Italy,  its  early  career  was  brilliant  and 
unclouded.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
Igna;tius,  in  1556,  the  Italian  J.  had  swelled  to  1000 
in  number,  and  the  order  was  est&.blished  in  twelve 
provinces.  Their  first  check  in  Italy  occurred  in 
Venice.  In  the  contest  of  this  republic  with  Paul 
V.  (q.  v.),  the  J.,  -Saking  the  side  of  Rome,,  accepted, 
in  1606,  the  alternative,  proposed  by  the  senate, 
of  leaving  the  Venetian  territory ;  nor  was  it  till 
1656  that  they  were  re-established, in  Venice,  from 
which  time  they  continued  to  enjoy  undisturbed 
influence  in  Italy  until  the  siippressioh  of  the  order. 

The  earliest  settlements  of  the  J.  outside  of  Italy 
were  in  Portugal  and  Spain.  In  1540,  Rodriguez 
— who  was  a  Portuguese  nobleman — and  Francis 
Xavier  opened  colleges  in  Portugal,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king.  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia, 
in  Spain,  was  equally  well  received  in  his  native 
country,  where  the  order  flourished  so  rapidly, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression,  the  Spanish  J. 
numbered  above  6000. 

In  France,  although  a  house  for  novices  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  St  Ignatius  in  1542,  the 
university  opposed  their  introduction  as  unneces- 
sary, and  irreconcilable  with  its  privileges.  They 
were  distasteful  to  supporters  of  the  GaUican 
liberties,  and  still  more  to  the  Huguenots.  The 
jurists,  the  parliament,  and  the  pa,rtisans  of  abso- 
lutism, were  alarmed  by  the  free  political  opinions 
which  had  found  expression  in  some  of  the  Jesuit 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  party 
attributed  to  them  a  sinister  use  of  their  influence 
with  courts.  And  thus  their  progress  was  slow,  and 
their  position  at  all  times  precarious.  It  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  con- 
sented to  register  the  royal  decree  which  authorised 
their  establishment.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
the  university  protested  against  their  schools  as 
invading  its  privileges.  In  the  wars  of  the  League, 
they  did  not  fail  to  make  new  enemies;  and  at 
length,  the  assassination  of  Heiiry  III.  by  Clement 
(although  no  evidence  of  any  connection  with  the  J. 
appeared  in  his  case),  and  the  circumstance,  still  more 
industriously  urged  against  them,  that  Chatel,  who 
attempted  th^  life  of  Henry  IV.,  had  at  one  time 
been  a  pupil  in  their  schools,  led  to  their  expulsion 
from  France  in  1594.  They  were  reinstated,  how- 
ever, in  1603;  but  on  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV. 
by  RavaiUao,  the  outcry  against  them  was  renewed. 
Although  it  seems  quite  certain  that  this  clamour 
was  utterly  without  foundation,  yet  the  opinions  held 
by  one  of  their  order,  Mariana  (q.  v.),  on  the  right 
of  revolt,  although  condemned  by  the  general,  gave 
a  colour  to  this  and  every  ^similar  imputation.  A 
less  deep  but  more  permanent  and  formidable  move- 
ment against  them  was  gradually  stirred  up  at  a 
later  period,  by  a  combination -of  all  the  causes 
of  unpopularity  already  described,  to  which  new 
point  was  given  by  th^e  well-known  Jansenist  con- 
troversy, and  by  the  questions  as  to  the  imputed 
laxity  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  J.,  and  their 
alleged  corrupt  and  demorahsing  casuistry.  Wliat 
the  ponderous  and  indignant  prelections  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  the  learned  folios  of  the  Dominican 
and  Augustinian  schools  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  the  celebrated  LeUres 
Promneiales  of  Pascal  (q.  v.)  effectually  and  trium- 
phantly achieved.  The  intolerable  laxity  of  some  of 
the  Jesuit  casuists  was  mercilessly  exposed  by  this 
briUiant  adversary  as  the  authorised  teaching  of  the 
order,  and  the  crafty  maxims  and  practices  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  society  were  placed  before 
the  world  in  a  light  at  once  exquisitely  amusing 
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and  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  tho  body.  The 
attempts  at  rejoinder  on  the  pait  of  the  J.  but 
served  to  fix  'the  ridicule  more  firmly.  Of  the 
thousands  who  laughed  at  the  happy  humour,  or 
sympathised  with  the  vigorous  raiflery,  of  Pascal, 
few,  indeed,  could  plod  through  the  heavy  and 
pointless  scholasticism  of  his  adversaries.  In  vain 
the  J.  insisted  that  the  obnoxious  casuists  had 
been  condemned  by  the  society  itself ;  in  vain  they 
shewed  where  their  opinions  differed  from  those 
imputed  to ,  them.  The  wit  of  Pascal  remained 
unanswered ;  and  whatever  were  the  logical  merits 
of  the  controversy,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as 
to  its  popular  issue.  The  bitter  pleasantries,  too,  of 
the  Provmdal  Letters  were  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
acrimony  of  the  later  Jansenistical  controversies,  in 
which  the  J.  stored  up  for  themselves  an  accumu- 
lation of  animosities  in  the  most  various  quarters, 
the  divines,  the  lawyers,  the  courtiers,  which  were 
destined  to  bear  bitter  fruit  in  the  later  history  of 
the  society  in  Prance.  Nevertheless,  after  a  long 
conflict,  they  enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Regency  and  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  Germany,  the  Jesuit  institute  was  received  vrith 
general  and  immediate  favour.  In  the  Catholio 
territories,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and. the  Bhenish  princi- 
palities, they  not  only  founded  colleges  and  other 
establishments  of  their  own,  but  they  were  appointed 
at  Ingolstadt  and  other  universities  to  hold  import- 
ant professorships,  and  received  in  many  dioceses 
the  charge  of  t$e  episcopal  seminaries  then  neyifly 
established.  Before  the  death  of  the  first  general, 
St  Ignatius,  the  order  could  reckon  in  Germany 
26  colleges  and  10  professed  houses ;  and  Lainez, 
the  second  general,  was  able  to  say  that  there  was 
scarce  a  German  town  of  mote  which  had  not  a  Jesviit 
college.  In  the  mixed  states,  their  career  was  not  so 
unclouded.  Their  great  learning  and  ability,  and 
thorough  devotion  to  the  church,  made  them  at  once 
eager  and  formidable ,  polemics.  In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  much  bitterness  arose  out  of  their 
introduction ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  and  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  J.,  though  in  many 
instances  wrongfully,  were  regarded  by  the  belU- 
gerent  Protestants  as  the  soul  and  centre  of  the 
Catholic  camp. 

In  the  Netherlands,  they  encountered  some  oppo- 
sition at '  first ;  but  in  1562,  Lainez,  the  second 
general  of  the  order,  came  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  a  college  was  opened  at  Louvain,  which  event- 
ually became  one  of  the  greatest  colleges  of  the 
order.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  Jansenistioal  party 
was  less  numerous  and  less  influential  than  in 
France,  and  the  conflict  with  them  was  less  perma- 
nently prejudicial  to  the  Jesuits.  In  the  Protestant 
kingdoms,  the  J.  obtained  entrance  only  as  mission- 
aries, and  in  some,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  circunistances  of  great  difficulty  and 
peril.  From  England  they  were  excluded  by  the 
penal  laws  imder  pain  of  death ;  nevertheless,  with 
a  constancy  and  devotedness  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire,  they  maintained  through  the  worst 
times  an  unbroken  succession  of  missionaries  in 
many  parts  of  England. ;  They  often  resorted  to 
the  most  singular,  msguises,  and  generally  bore  false 
names;  and  several,  o{,  the  old  Eomau  Cathohc 
mansions  still  shew  the  'Priest-hole,'  which  was 
contrived  as  a  retreat  for  them  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency.  Into  Ireland  they  effected  an  entrance 
almost  at  the  first  foundation,  and  after  many 
vicissitudes,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  they  had  more  than  one  considerable 
college  for  the  education  of  youth. 

But  a  still  more  fertile  field  for  the  enterprise  of 
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the  order  was  that  of  the  missions  to  the  heathen,  in 
which,  from  their  very  origin,  they  engaged,  and  in 
which  they  soon  attained  to  a  success  which  out- 
stripped all  the  older  orders  in  the  church.  In  the 
Portuguese  colonies  of  India,  the  successes  of  Francis 
Xavier  (q.  v.)  are  well  known.  The  results  of  their 
missions  in  China  and  Japan  (see  Kicci,  Schall), 
though  more  checkered  by  the  conflict  with  other 
missionaries,  were,  from  the  character  of  the  people, 
even  more  extraordinary.  In  Northern  and  Central 
America,  also,  the  J.  had  extensive  and  highly  suc- 
cessful missions.  Above  all,  their  establishments  in 
the  southern  continent,  in  Brazil,  in  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  in  Cahfomia,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  were  missions  of  civilisation 
as  much  as  of  reUgion;  and  Sir  John  Bowring 
recognises  in  the  condition  of  the  native  population 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  present  day,  the  results  of 
tioi  sound  and  judicious  cidture  of  which  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers  laid  the  foundation. 

Such  in  its  various  branches  was  this  great  and 
wonderfully  organised  association  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  history.  At  the  celebration  of  their  first 
centenary  jubilee,  they  already  numbered  13,112, 
distributed  over  32  provinces.  At  the  date  of  their 
suppression,  a  century  later,  they  had  increased  to 
22,589,  and  were  possessed  of  24  professed  houses, 
669  colleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  335 
residences,  and  275  missionary  stations  in  infidel 
countries,  or  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe. 

The  deoUne  in  the  fortunes  of  the  J.,  although  its 
origin  dates  far  back  into  the  17th  c,  was  rapid  and 
decisive  in  its  consummation.  The  first  blow  which 
they  sustained  was  in  Portugal.  An  exchange  of 
colonial  territory  having  been  effected  between  that 
kingdom  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  so-called 
'Reductions'  of  Paraguay  (q. v.),  in  which  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  possessed  an  authority  all  but 
sovereign,  were  transferred  to  Portugal.  The 
native  Indians  having  resisted  this  transfer,  the 
Portuguese  ascribed  their  disaffection  to  the  J. 
missionaries.  The  Portuguese  minister,,  Pombal 
de  Carvalho,  to  whom  the  J.  allege  that  their 
possessions  in  Portugal  had  long  been  an  object 
of  desire,  instituted  a  commission  of  inquiry;  and 
while  it  was  still  pending,  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  king,  Joseph,  which,  as  in  the  similar 
attempts  on  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  was  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  J.,  furnished  him  with  a  fresh 
ground  of  impeachment;  and  without  waiting  any 
juridical  proof  of  either  accusation,  he  issued,  in 
September  1759,  a  royal  decree,  by  which  the 
whole  order  'was  definitively  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
kingdoms.  In  Prance,  under  the  ministry  of  thi3 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
disgrace  of  the  J.  was  a  trial  in  the  civil  courts. 
Father  Lavalette,  as  procurator  of  the  order  in 
the  island  of  Martinique,  had  consigned  to  a  com- 
mercial house  in  Marseilles  two  large  and  valuable 
cargoes.  These  cargoes  having  been  seized  by 
English  cruisers,  and  Lavalette  being  unable  to 
meet  the  biUs  which  he  had  drawn  upon  the 
credit  of  their  delivery,  the  Marseilles  merchants 
proceeded  against  the  order.  The  provincial  parlia- 
ment having  decided  in  favour  of  the  merchants' 
claim,  the  J.  pleaded  that  Lavalette  acted  not  only 
without  the  authority  of  the  order,  but  against  the 
positive  constitutions,  and  appealed  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  against  the  provincial  sentence.  The 
inquiry  thus  raised  presented  an  opportunity  of  which 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  order  in  the  parliament 
eagerly  availed  themselves^  A  report  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  society,  highly  damnatory;  was 
speedily  drawn  up,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the 
suppression  of  the  order,  as  irreconcilable,  in  its 
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constitution  and  practice,  witli  the  interests  of  the 
state  and  of  society.  A  strong  effort  was  made  by 
the  French  bishops,  and  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  to 
arrest  the  proceeding ;  but  a  powerful  court-faction, 
aided  by  the  secret  influence  of  the  royal  mistress, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  irritated  by  the 
refusal  of  absolution  by  her  Jesuit  confessor  unless 
on  condition  of  her  separating  from  the  king,  and 
supported  in  the  public  press  by  the  then  rising 
phOosophic  party,  carried  aU  voices,  public  and 
private,  against  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt  at  com- 
promise was  proposed  to  the  general,  Father  Eicci, 
by  which  the  obnoxious  constitutions  might  be 
abolished  or  modified;  but  his  unbending  reply, 
'  Sint  ut  stmt,  aut  non  sint '  ('  Let  them  be  as  they 
are,  or  let  them  cease  to  exist ' ),  cut  short  all  nego- 
tiation ;  and  a  royal  edict  was  published  in  1764, 
by  which  the  society  was  suppressed  in  the  French 
territory.  This  example  was  follcv^fed  by  Spain, 
under  the  ministry  of  Aranda,  in  1767,  in  circum- 
stances of  great  harshness  and  severity;  and  by 
the  minor  Bourbon  courts  of  Naples,  Parma,  and 
Modena.  The  court  of  Rome  had  zealously  but 
vainly  interposed  in  their  behalf,  and  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XIII.,  they  received  from 
him  a  support  only  the  more  warm  because  of 
the  hostility  which  they  encountered  elsewhere. 
But  his  successor,  Clement  XIV.  {q.  v.),  inclining  in 
this  and  all  other  questions  of  church  and  state 
to  the  side  of  peace,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
procure  from  the  courts  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned a  relaxation  of  the  severity,  and  being 
pressed  by  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain, 
at  length  issued,  July  21,  1773,  the  celebrated  bull, 
'  Dominus  ac  Eedemptor  Noster,'  by  which,  without 
adopting  the  charges  made  against  the  society,  or 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  their  Justice,  acting 
solely  on  the  motive  of  '  the  peace  of  the  church,' 
he  suppressed  the  society  in  all  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  bull  was  put  into  execution  without 
delay.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  alone,  the  members 
of  the  society  were  driven  into  exile.  In  other 
Catholic  countries,  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
as  individuals  engaged  in  the  ministry  or  in  literary 
occupations ;  and  in  two  kingdoms,  Prussia  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Kussia  under  Catherine, 
they  were  even  permitted  to  retain  a  quasi-corporate 
existence  as  a  society  for  education. 

What  was  meant,  however,  to  be  the  suppression  of 
the  society,  proved  but  a  temporary  suspension.  The 
ex-members  continued  in  large  numbers,  especially 
in  the  Papal  States  and  Northern  Italy  ;  and  soon 
after  the  first  storm  of  the  Eevolution  had  blown 
over,  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  restoration 
of  the  society.  The  first  overt  reorganisation  of 
them  was  in  1799,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  at  an 
inconsiderable  town  called  Colorno,  in  which  one 
of  the  earliest  novices  was  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Angelo  Mai.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  was  barely  tolerated  by  the  pope ; 
but  in  1801,  Pius  VII.  permitted  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  society  in  Lithuania  and  White  Eussia, 
and  with  still  more  formality  in ,  SicUy  in  the  year 
1804.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  from  captivity, 
that  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  Jesuit  order 
was  effected,  by  the  publication  of  the  biill  SoUciiudo 
Omnium  EccUsiarum,  August  7,  1814.  In  the  same 
year,  they  opened  a  novitiate  at  Eome ;  and  in  1824, 
their  ancient  college,  the  Collegio  Eomano,  was 
restored  to  them.  In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples, 
they  were  re-established  in  1815,  as  also  in  Spain, 
where  their  ancient  property  and  possessions  were 
restored  to  them.  They  were  again  suppressed  by 
the  Cortes  in  1820,  and  again  restored  in  1825 ;  but 
at  the  final  change  of  public  affairs  in  Spain  in  1835, 
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the  J.  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  religious  estab- 
lishments, which  fell  under  the  double  mfluence  of 
revolution  and  retrenchment.  In  Portugal,  they 
have  never  obtained  a  firm  footing.  Dom  Miguel, 
in  1832,  issued  a  decree  for  their  restoration ;  bvit 
almost  before  they  had  entered  into_  possession,  the 
order  was  reversed  by  Dom  Pedro  in  1833.  Their 
position  in  France  has  been  one  of  sufferance 
rather  than  of  positive  authorisation ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  very  numerous  and  influ.ential,  and  their 
educational  institutions  hold  the  very  highest  rank. 
In  Belgium,  they  established  themselves  after  the 
revolution,  and  they  now  possess  many  large  estab- 
lishments, professed  houses  as  well  as  colleges,  which 
are  very  numerously  attended  by  the  Catholic  youth, 
as  well  of  Belgium  as  of  other  countries.  In  Holland, 
also,  they  possess  several  considerable  houses,  as 
well  as  in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and, 
within  a  recent  period,  Scotland.  In  Switzerland, 
they  opened  in  1818  a  college  at  Fribourg,  which 
became  a  most  flourishing  establishment,  and  sub- 
sequently they  extended  themselves  to  Schwytz 
and  Lucerne ;  but  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  (one 
of  the  main  causes  of  which  arose  from  the  Jesuit 
question)  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  the  Swiss 
territory.  Of  the  German  states,  Bavaria  and 
Austria  tolerated  their  re- establishment  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  In  the  ItaUan  provinces  of  the 
former,  as  also  in  the  Tyrol,  they  had  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain freedom  until  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  Eussia, 
they  were  placed  under  sharp  restrictions  in  1817 ; 
and  a  few  years  later,  1820,  in  consequence  of  their 
successful  efforts  at  proselytism,  they  were  banished 
by  a  final  ukase  from  the  Russian  territory,  whence 
they  still  remain  .excluded.  The  Italian  revolution 
has  seriously  affected  their  position  in  that  country  : 
in  1848,  Pius  IX.  found  it  expedient  to  permit, 
and  it  is  supposed  even  to  counsel,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  college  and  other  houses  in  Eome.  They 
returned,  however,  with  the  pope  himself,  and  still 
remain  in  possession  of  their  ancient  establishments. 
From  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  annexed 
territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  genera],  they 
withdrew  at  the  first  indication  of  the  change,  the 
members  of  these  provinces  being  now  distributed 
through  the  houses  of  the  order  in  different  parts 
of  the  church.  The  literature  of  the  history  of  the 
J.,  whether  hostile  or  friendly,  is  almost  endless 
in  extent  and  variety;  we  shall  only  refer  to  the 
two  most  recent  works  on  either  side,  Gioberti's 
Jl  Oesuita  Moderno,  1847,  and  Cretineau  Joly's 
Histoire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jeaus,  1845. 

JESUITS'  BARK.     See  CmcHOHA. 

JE'SUS,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Joshua,  Jelioslma,  'Jehovah,  the  Saviour,'  is  the 
name  given  to  the  son  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the 
angels  who  announced  his  approaching  birth  (Matt, 
i.  21 ;  Luke  i.  31).  The  reason  of  the  name  was  at 
the  same  time  declared:  'for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.' 

The  date  of  the  birth  of  J.  is  now  generally  fixed 
a  few  years — at  least  four  years — ^before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  reasons  of 
this  opinion  we  cannot  here  state,  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  reckoning  of  dates  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  did  not  begin  till  the  6th  c,  when  error 
on  such  a  point  was  very  probable.  The  precise 
date  of  the  birth  of  J.,  however,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  can  the  year  of  his  death  be  much  more 
confidently  stated.  The  common  computation  fixes 
his  death  in,  33  A.D.,  or  when  he  was  probably  at 
least  37  years  of  age.  As  to  the  month  or  day  of 
the  birth  of  J.,  nothing  is  known,  although  the 
circumstance,  that  shepherds  were  watching  their 
flocks  by  night,  makes  it  very  certain  that  it  did 
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not  take  place  at  that  time  at  which  the  festival  of 
Christmas  (q.  v.)  is  held. 

With  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  of 
the  birth  of  J.,  his  ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  every  one  may  be  supposed 
familiar. 

The  opponents  of  Christianity  have  not,  in 
general,  disputed  the  historic  truth  of  the  gospel 
narrative  of  the  life  of  J. ;  the  miracles  of  course 
excepted.  Celsus  and  other  heathen  writers  admitted 
even  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  but  alleged  them  to 
have  been  wrought  by  niagie,  or  to  have  been  too 
few  and  inconsiderable  to  attest  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  Their  modem  successors  have,  of  course, 
rejected  these- views.  Some  of  them  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  J.  was  ambitious  of  earthly 
power,  but  this  has  not  been  a  prevalent  theory. 
More  generally,  they  have  regarded  him  as  merely 
adapting  his  conduct  and  teaching  to  the  notions 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  in  particular  to  their 
expectation  of  the  Messiah ;  whilst  they  admit  the 
uneqiialled  excellency  of  the  religious  and  moral 
system  taught  by  hmi.  The  inconsistency  of  this 
scheme  is  held  to  be  obvious  by  orthodox  theologians. 
They  allege  that  it  represents  the  noblest  and 
purest  system  of'  morality  as  based  on  imposture. 
The  character  of  J.,  as  displayed  both  in  his  life 
and  in  his  teaching,  is  one  of  the  great  arguments 
relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity. 

The  correspondence  of  J.  with  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  although  we  have  it  in  Eusebius,  can  only 
be  ranked  with  monkish  legends.  Of  no  greater 
value  are  descriptions  of  the  personal  appearance 
of  J.,  and  pictures  of  him.  ■  See  Cheist,  EicrnEES  or. 

JESUS,  College,  or,  Oxford.  In  1571,'  Queen 
Eliz;abeth,  on  the  petition  of  Dr  Hugh  Ap-jice,  or 
Price,  granted  ,  a  charter  for  the  foundation  of 
Jeaus  College,  in  which  there  were  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal, eight  fellows,  and  eight  scholars.  In  1622, 
King  James  I.  granted  the  college  a  new  charter, 
including  a  cod^  of  statutes.  These  original  founda- 
tions were  set  on  a  new  footing  in  1685  by  the  will 
of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns,  who  added  considerable 
endowments  to  the  college,  but  arranged  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  fellpwships,  scholarships,  and  exhi- 
bitions skould  be  confined  to  Wales.  The  endow- 
ments were  subsequently  increased  to  19  fellowships 
and  18  scholarships.  The  commissions  under  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  converted  five  of  the  fellowships 
into  scholarships,  and  entirely  suppressed  one  fellow- 
ship. Of  the  remaining  fellowships,  one  moiety 
was  confined  to  the  Principality,  and  the  other 
thrown  open.  Pour  may  be  lay;feUows;  the  others 
must  take  orders  within  one  yeai;  after  they  shall  be 
of  sufficient  standing  to  be  masters  of  aits.  The 
scholarships  are  confined  to  Wales,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  King  Charles  I.'s  scholarships  (confined  to 
jersey  and  Guernsey),  and  two  others,  which  are 
open.  There  are  nearly  thirty  exhibitions  in  this 
college,  of  about  £40  per  annum.  This  college 
presents  to  about  20  livings;  in  1862,  there  were 
about  160  names  on  the  books^  This  was  the 
first  Protestant  college,  and  in  its  statutes  the 
Protestant  religipn  was  asserted  and  guarded  by 
many  enactments. 

JESUS  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by 
John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1496,  to  whom  the 
king  granted  for  the  purpose  the  nunnery  of  St 
Badegund,  which  was  suppressed  for  the  dissolute 
conduct  of-  its  inmates.  The  appointment  of  the 
master  rests  vrith  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  There  are 
sixteen  foundations,  and  three  bye-fellowships,  and 
numerous'  scholarships.  Amongst  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  college  are  to  be  noted  jR.ich.aa:d 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 


Archbishop  Cranmer ;  and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

JESUS,  SON  OF  SIRAOH.  See  Ecolesiasiicus. 

JET,  a  bituminous  mineral  of  a  perfectly  black 
colour,  not  harder  than  ordinary  coal,  but  capable 
of  being  easily  cut  and  carved,  and  of  reoeivmg  a 
very  beautiful  polish.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
river  of  Lycia,  from  the  banks  of  which  it  was 
obtained.  In  the  time  of  PUny,  the  name  of  the 
river  and  a  small  town  on  its  bank  was  Gages,  and 
the  pieces  of  jet  obtained  from  thence  were  called 
gagates,  afterwards  successively  corrupted  into  gagat 
and  jet.  It  is  now  foimd  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Great  Britain,  it  is  obtained  chiefly  at 
Wljitby,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  found  mixed  with 
fragments  of  bituminised  wood  of  coniferous  trees  in 
the  Upper  Lias  or  Alum  Shale  of  that  district.  Jet  is 
only  a  peculiar  form  of  pitch-coal,  containing  about 
37 J  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  like  the  Albertite 
of  !New  Brunswick  and  some  of  the  cannel  coals. 
It  is  electrical  when  rubbed,  hence  it  has  been  called 
black  amber  by  the  Prussian  amber-diggers,  when 
it  occurs  in  sand  and  gravel  beds. 

Very  large  quantities  are  obtained  in  France  in 
the  department  of  Aude,  where  it  gives  employment 
to  numerous  artisans,  who  form  it  into  rosary  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  trinkets,  which  are  extensively 
sold  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Spain  also 
supplies  fine  jet,  which,  like  that  of  the  French 
workings,  is  foimd  in  irregular  veins  in  the  lower 
marls  of  the  cretaceous  series,  corresponding  with 
the  Sussex  gault.  The  Spanish  jet  is  found  at 
ViUaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  the  Astiuias,  and  is 
principally  manufactured  at  Oviedo.  As  a  material 
for  mourning  ornaments,  jet  is  admirably  adapted, 
and  for  that  purpose  is  used  largely  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

JB'TSAM  means  goods  cast  into  the  sea,  which 
sink  and  remain  under  water.  They  belong  to  the 
Crown  until  the  owner  appear  and  claim  them.  See 
Flotsam.  The  subject  is  now  chiefly  important 
from  its  effects  on  the  owners,  and  is  treated  under 
the  head  of  Jettison  (q.  v.). 

JE'TTISON;  is,  in  the  law  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  throwing  overboard  of  a  ship's  cargo,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  cases  of  lieceSsity,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  vessel  in  a  storm,  or  to  prevent  capture, 
or  for  other  justifiable  cause.  It  is  obvious  that 
great  discretion  is  required,  so  as  to  judge  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  resorting  to  this  desperate 
expedient ;  and  in  case  of  part  only  of  the  cargo 
being  sacrificed,  to  select  which  part.  Each  case 
must'  depend  oh  its  own  circumstances ;  and  the 
master  of  the  vessel  is  the  authorised  agent  so  as 
to  bind  all  parties  in  such  a  situation.  It  often 
happens  that  the  goods  belong  to  different  owners, 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  compensate  the  owner 
of  the  particular  goods  thrown  overboard,  the 
doctriiie  of  general  average  is  resorted  to.  See 
Average.  ,ln  case  of  a  storm,  the  several  persons 
interested  in  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo  in  general 
contribute  rateably  to  the  loss ;  but  there  are 
exceptions  when  the  goods  were  carried  on  deck. 
When  the  goods  sacrificed  h'y  jettison  have  Ijeeu 
insured,  the  insurer  has  the  benefit  of  this  contri- 
bution or  average  pro  ianto. 

JEW,  The  Wandeking.  The  legend  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  who  cannot  die,  but,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sin,  is  obliged  to  wander  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  till  Christ  shall  pronounce  his  doom  at 
the  last  day,  seems  to  have  originated  in.  that  pas- 
sage of  the,  gospel  of  St  John  (xxi.  22)  where  Jesus 
says  of-  John  :  '  If  I  wiU  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me.    Then  went 
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this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  Jjhat 
disciple  should  not  die.'  It  arose,  probably,,  in  the 
13th  0.,  when  it  is  first  related  by  Matthe\sr_  Paris, 
and  may  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  Jewish  people, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and-  nowhere  find- 
ing a  home.  According  to  the  current  legend,,  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  Ahasuerus,  the  shoemaker  at 
Jerusalem,  who,  when  the  Saviour  wished  to  rest 
before  his  house,  on,  his  way  to  Golgotha,  drove  him 
away.  Another  legend, ,  states  him  to  be  Pilate's 
door-keeper,  Kartaphilus,  who  struck  Jesus  on  the 
back,  as  he  led  him  out  of  his  master's  judgment- 
hall.  So  recently  as  the  last  century,  impostors  took 
advantage  of  the  belief  in  this  legend,  and  gave 
themselves  out  for  the  Wandering  Jew  ;  and, people 
were  not  wanting  who,  from  time  to  time,,  main- 
tained that  he  had  appeared  to  them  under  different 
forms.  A  popular  book  relating  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  Wandering  Jewhas.been,  repeatedly  printed, 
in  the  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. The  legend  has,  likewise  been  frequently 
worked  up  in  a  poetical  form,  as  by  A.  W.  von 
Schlegel  in  the  rornance  entitled  I)ie  Warnung ;  by 
Schubert  in, his  poem  of  Ahasuer ;  by  Goethe  in 
Alls  meinem  Leben;  by  Mrs  Norton  in  TIk.  Undying 
One  (Lend.  1842) ;  and  by  Eugfene  Sue  in  his  Le 
Juif  errant.  Compare  Grasse,  iMe  Sage  vom  Ewigen 
Juden.  ,  ,,         . 

JEWEL  (Ital.  gioiello,  from  gioia,  joy),  a  per- 
sonal ornament,  usually  understood  to  mean  a 
decoration  in  which  one  or  more  precious  stones  are 
set.  Popularly,  there  is  much  confusion  between 
the  terms  gem  and  jewel;  the  former  belongs  espe- 
cially to  precious  stones,  and  the  latter  to  ornaments 
formed  of  the  precious  metals  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  gems.  'The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
gioia,  joy,  whence  gioiello,  a  jewel,  such  ornaments 
being  indicative  of  pleasure. 

JB'WELLERY.  The  manufacture  of  jewels  has 
in  all  times  been  ,a  test  of  the  artistic  powers  of  a 
nation  ;  for,  being  intended  only  for  personal  adorn», 
ment,  the  genius  of  the  jeweller  has  been  directed 
to  the  production  of  the  largest  amount  of  beauty  in 
the  most  limited  space.  It  is,  probable  that  the 
wearing  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  is  almost 
as  early  as  the  discovery  of  those  metals.  A  mere 
hole  drilled  through  the  small  pieces  of  gold  or 
silver,  to  enable  them  to  be  strung  round  the 
waist  or  neck,  would  be  the  first  stage ;  then, 
when  the  ductility  of  the  metals  became  known, 
they  would  be  beaten  probably  into  bands  or 
rings,  giving  rise  to  ring-money  ;  these  rings,  when 
increased  in  size,  would  become  torques  for  the 
waist,  neck,  arms,  or  ankles,  labrets  for  the  Kps, 
and  rings  for  the  ears  and  fingers.  As  refinement 
increased,  these  articles  would  be  made  more  and 
more  ornamental;  and  the  original  object,  of  mere 
convenience  and  safety  in  carrying  the  much- 
valued  metals,  would  be  lost  in  the  secondary  one 
of  personal  adornment;  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
would  be  called  into  play,  and  the  taste  of  ^  the 
nation  would  be  marked  by  the  good  or  bad  designs 
in  demand  for  this  purpose.  Jewels  being  mere 
articles  of  luxury  and  taste,  their  possession  always 
indicates  to  a  certain  extent  the  wealth  of  nations, 
and  we  are  as  much  impressed  with  the  advanced 
state  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  by  the  nice  art  and 
refined  taste  exhibited  in  the  jewellery  found  in 
their  tombs,  as  by  the  vast  architectural  works  of 
which  they  have  left  so  many  remains  ;  indeed, 
modem  art,  with  all  its  wondrous  advances,  cannot 
do  more  than  equal  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  those  elegant  golden  jewels  sent  by  the  late 
viceroy  of  Egypt  and  M.  Mariette  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  which  were  taken  from  the 
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tombs  of  ladies  of  distinction,  whose  mummies 
they  were  found  decorating.  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  jewellery  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Our  goldsmiths  depend  very  much 
upon  the  processes  of  casting,,  drawing,  stamping, 
and  otiaer  metallurgical  operations,  and  produce 
thereby  great  accuracy  of,  outline  and  high  finish. 
The  ancients  wrought  by, hammering,,  chasing,  and 
repoussS,-  depending  entirely  upon  the.  .taste,  an,d 
skill  of  1  the  artist,  instead  of  the  perfection  of  his 
tools  and  mechanical  arra,ngements ;  consequently, 
their  works  bear  the  stamp  of  artistic  produce 
tions,  ,  whilst  modern  works,  however  beautiful, 
have  lUsually  the  .character  pf  m^re  nianufactures 
executed  ,  with  mechanical  precision, ,  rather  than 
artistic  taste,;  and  what  they  gain  in  nicety  of 
finish  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  is  lost 
in  iriohness  of  effect.     See  Diamojsd. 

JEWELS,  Use  of,  in  Heraldky.  By  au 
egregiously'  absurd  and  unnecessary  complication  of 
nomenclature,  introduced  by  way  of  adding  dignity 
to  the  science  of  Heraldry,  the  tinctures  of  the  arms 
of  peers  have  sometimes  been  designated  by  the 
names  of  precious  stories  :  argent  is  pearl  or  crystal ; 
or,  topaz ;  gules,  ruby ;  azure,  sapphire ;  sable, 
diamond ;  vert,  emerald ;  and  purpure,  amethyst. 

JEWISH  LITURGY.    See  LiTtrEoy. 

JEWISH  SECTS,  a  term,  generally  applied  (after 
Josephus)  to  certain  divergent  schools  which  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  Judaism,  subsequently  to  the 
Syrian, wars.  So  far,, however,  from  forming,  as  the 
word  would  seem  to  imply,  separate,  communities 
with  places  ,of  worship  and  a  religious  law  of  their 
own,  antagonistic  to  that  of  their  brethren,  the 
disciples  of  the  different  '  sects '  belonged  to  the 
same  religious  community,  adhered  to  the  same 
practical  rehgious  Law,  and  consequently  coidd  not 
well  look  upon  each  other  as,  in  a  manner,  heretics. 
The  chief  points  at  issue  were  certain  abstract 
doctrines, .  in  connection  vrith  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  this  Law,  as  far  as  it  is  contained'  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  interpreted  and  further  developed. 
While  the  PJiarisees  (q.  v.)  claimed  for  certain  time- 
hallowed  observances  and  doctrines  not  found  in 
the  Bible  ,  a  divine  origin,  drawing  them  back 
through  tradition — orally  transmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation — to  Moses  and  the  Sinai  itself, 
and  while  they,  by  peculiar  rules  of  an  exegesis  of 
their  own,  proved  these  same  doctrines  to  lie  often 
latent,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  letters  of  the  Bible 
— the  Sadducees  (q.  v.)  rejected  .the  divine  origin  of 
the  'oral  law,'  as  well  as  certain  spiritual  dogmas 
not  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Sacred  Pi,ecord.  Au 
advanced  or  exalted  class  of  Pharisees  were  the 
Essenes  (q.  v.),  who  formed  a  kind  of  brotherhood, 
far  away  (with  only  solitary  exceptions)  from  the 
corruption  of  cities,  chiefly  intent  upon  the  exercise 
of  practical  virtues,  and  ruled  by  a  severe  code  of 
morals.  The  tenets  of  each  of  these  three  '  sects  ' 
will  be  found  treated  separately  under  the  headings 
indicated. 

'  At  a  later  period,  shortly  before  and  after  Christ, 
numerous  divergent  religious  doctrines,  for  the  most 
part  the  result  6f  a  confused  mixture  of  Judaism  and 
Hellenism,  or  rather  Alexandrianism  (see  Gnostics), 
were  promulgated,  and  found  adherents  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  Judaism.  Many  and  obscure 
are  the  names  of  these  '  sects'  recorded  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  church,  but  very  httle  is  known 
respecting  their  history  and  dogmas.  Mention  is 
made  of  HelUnians  (Hillelites  ?),  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  large  body  of  the  Hellenists  (q.  v.) 
and  Meristes  (antagonistic  school  of  Shamai?),  Gali- 
leans (Christianismg  Jews  ?),  Herodians  (adherents 
of  the ioreigu  government?),  GauiamJes  (Eabbinista 
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of  exaggerated  tendencies  ?),  Masbdthearlg  (strict 
Sabbatarians  ?),  HerkerobUptists  (Easenes  1),  &c. 

In  the  8tli  Cliristian  c.'  (761  according  to  Mnnk), 
the  Saddvicean  'doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  the 
'  oral  law' — a  doctrine  which  had  died!  out  aftei: 
a  brief  existence — was  revived  again  by  Anan  ben 
David,  who' is  supposed  to  have  held  a  high  spiritual 
office  (Resh  Gelutha  !  Gaon  ?)  at  Bagdad' at  the  time 
of  'Calif  Abu  Giafar  Al-Mansor  (754^775  A.p.), 
and  who,'  rejecting  the'  Talmud  ajid  Midrash  as 'the 
Work  of  man,  only  allowed  such  laws  and  ordinances' 
to  be  binding  upon  the  community  which  resulted 
immediately  from  a  simple  and  natural '  Soriptutal 
exegesis.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  the 
most  important  sect  of  the  Karaites,  who,  within  an 
astonishingly  brief  period,  spread  over  Palestine, 
ifegypt,  Greece,  Barbary,  Spain,  Sjfria,  Tartary,  Byzan- 
tium, Fez,  Morocco,  and  even  to  the  ranges  of  the 
Atlasi  !  Theyiare  now,  however,  found  only;in  small 
numbers  in  i  Poland,  Galiciay  Odessa,  the  Crimea, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexa,ndjjia.  .Abro- 
gating the  ' rabbinicali':  traditionSi  they. erected  a 
new  traditional  system  of  their  own,  to  be  altered 
and  freely  developed  by  each  of  their  successive 
spiritual  heads.  Prayer,  fasting,  pilgrimagea  to 
Hebron,  are  the-  points  pfii  religious  .practice;  to, 
which  they  pay  the  , greatest  attpiftiqn,,  Their 
general  conduct  is  even  by  their  antagonists  allowed 
to 'be  of  the  highest  moral  standard.  They  have 
produced  an  extensive  special  Hebrew  literature 
of  their  own,  chiefly  consisting  of '  'H-orks  on 
theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  &c. 
The'  greatest  number  of  these  is  now  found  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at '  St  Petersburg.  Some  of  their 
principal  authors  are  Anan,  Shalmon  b.  Jeruham, 
Joseph  b.  Noah,  Jeshua,  Jehudah  Hadassi,  Arou 
b.  Joseph,  Arou  b.  EHah,  BUah  Beshitzi,  Kaleb, 
Moses  Beshizi,  Mardochai  b.  Nissan,  &c.  ' 

Another  rather  curious  sect,  known  as  the  Sltei- 
em,  was  'that '  founded  by  Sabbathai  Levi  from 
Smyrna  (1625-^1677),  who  proclaimed  himself  thfe 
Messiah,'  ■  and  found  numerous  followers  through- 
out '  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  and  Holland.  Sultan 
Mohammed  IV.,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
mission  by  imprisoning  him;  and  making  him  adopt 
Mohammedanism.  Many  of  his  disciples' followed 
his  example,  others  turned  Roman '  Cathohcs — 
adhering,  withal,  to  their  former  doctrines  and 
tenets,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  belief  in  the 
Messiahship  of  their  ■  master,  a  distinct  leaning 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Trinityjand  the  ■  abandonment 
of  the  hope  of  a  final '  return  to  Jerusalem  under 
the  guidance  of  '  Messiah  beh  David.'  They  put  a 
thoroughly  mystical  interpretation  upon  the  Bible, 
rejected  unconditionally  the  Talmud,  and'  extolled 
their  special  Kabbalistio  gospel,  the  Zohar,  above  all 
things  created.  "This  sect  did  not  die  out  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  Ja.kob  Frank,  their  last 
supreme  pontiff'  (Whose'  more  intimate  friends  and 
followers  called  themselves  by  his  name,  JFranJcists), 
dying  in  a  debtor's  prison  on  the  Rhine  (1791).    i ' 

We  have  finally  to  mention  the  modern  Chasi- 
dim — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ancient  Chasi- 
dim  (<!'.■  v.) — or  Beshters  (Baal"  Shem  Tob),  a  side 
branch  of  the  former  sect,  taking  its  stand  like 
this  on  the  Kabbala,  but  remaining  ostensibly 
within  the  province  of  rabbinical  Judiismj  They 
ate  chiefly  remarkable  by  their  'wild  mode  of 
praying,  their  supreme  contempt  for  any  but 
mystical  and  religious  .  science,  by  their  belief  in 
the  miracles  wrought  by  their  temporary  chiefs  or 
saints  (Zaddik  Baal  Shem),  y/h.o  rule  their  com- 
munity unconditionally,  are  supposed  to  be  invested 
with  divine  powers,  and  who  also  cure  all  their 
bodily  ailments.  The  grandeur  and  pomp  with  which 
these   are   surrounded,  contrasts'  most '  strikingty 


with  the  simple' Inode  of  life  of  their  flock.  Constant 
repentance,  joyfulness,  disinterestedness,  benevol- 
ence, peaoefulness;  with  intrepidity,  cleanliness,  and 
temperance,  are  some  of  the  chief  points  of  the 
practical  doctrine  of  this  sect.'  One  of  the  gi-eat 
reproaches,  however,  brought  against  them  is,  that 
their  'joyfulness'  often  leads  them'  into  trans- 
gression; that,  in  fact,  they  are  rather  given  to 
sensuahty.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Poland, 
Galioia,  Russia,  and  Palestine: 

The  modern  'Beforinera,'  aiming  chiefly  at  a 
simplification  of  the  ceremonial,  and  abrogation  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  abuses  and  late  additions 
in  the  divine  worship,  cannot  well  be  called  a  sect — 
although,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  synagogues 
a,nd  prayer-books  of  their  own — since  they  belong, 
to  all  other  intents  and  purposes,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewish  community.  As  the  chief  promoters 
of  this  movement  may  be  considered  Zunz,  Geiger; 
Chorin,  Creizenach,  Holdheim,  Hess,  Stern,  &c. 

JEWS  (corriipted  from  Yehudim),  the  name 
given,  since  the  Babyloiiish  captivity,  to  the  descen- 
dants of  .the  patriarch  Abraham,  who,  about  2000 
years  H.  d.,  emigrated  from  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Canaan  or  Pales- 
tine. They  were  originally  called  Hebkews  (q.v.). 
Iftonotheism,  or  a  belief  &'  one  God,  the  practice 
of  circumcision,  and  the  expectation  of  xiltimately 
possessing  .the.  .land  in  .which  they  tjien  sojourned, 
were  the  three  distinguishing  peculiarities  trans- 
mitted by  Abraham  to.  Isaac,  and  from  Isaac  to 
Jacob  and .  his ,  .descendants.  The ,  picture  .  of  ■  patri: 
archal.life.  presented  to  ns  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
isi .  mairked  by  an  exquisite  beauty  and  simplicity, 
and  bears  traces i of.  a  great  antiquity..  In  conse- 
quence of.  a  famine  in  Canaan,  Jacob,,  on  the 
in'vdtatipn.  ,of  i  his  sou  Joseph^  who  had  become  chief 
minister  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  went  down  thither 
with  all  his  famuy,  which  numbered  seventy 
'souls  ;'  and  obtained  from  Pharaoh  permission  to 
settle  in  the  laud  of  Goshen.  Here  the  Hebrews 
resided,  according  to  Exod.  xii.  40,  430  years ; 
PBunsen  (Exodus)  calculates  fourteen  centuries] ; 
according  to  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Levites,  in 
Eiod.  vi.  16 — 25,  however,  their  sojourn  would  not 
have  'lastfed  longer  than  210  or  215  years ;  most  of 
the  commentators,  therefore,  take,  Tvith  Josephus, 
the  430  years  to  indicate  the  period  from  Abraham 
to  the  Exodus  (cf.  Galat.  lii:  17)i  During  the  hfe- 
time  of  Joseph,  and  probably  for  some  generations 
afterwards,  they  were  well  treated',  and  prospered; 
but  a  neW  dynasty,  supposed  by  some — -with  little 
Shew  of  reason — ^to  have  been  that  of  the  Hykshos 
(q;  V.)  arose,  and  they  were  reduced  to  relentless 
slavery.  A  dehverer  •  at  length  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Moses  (q.  v.),  a  man  of  grave  and  heroic 
character,  who,  -though  brought  up  by  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  as  her  son,  and  trained  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  was  nevertheless  filled  with 
an  intense  and  indignant  patriotism,  that 'acquired 
an  additional  elevation  from  the  ardour  of  his 
religio-us  feelings.  The  circumstances  that  preceded 
and  characterised  the  exodus  (about  1600  B.  c.) 
— such  as  the  ten  plagues:  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Red,  Sea — are  a  spuirce  of  continual  controversy 
between  the  Earfiionalistic  and  the  Supranatural- 
istic  schools'  of  biblical  criticism ;  but  the  fact  of 
an  exOduS  would  be  disputed '  only  by  the  wildest 
scepticism.  The  entire  history  of  the  peoJ)le  is 
pervaded  by  the  memory  of  this  grand  event,  upon 
which,  as  it  were,  their  whole 'national  existence  is 
based;  it  inspires  their  poetry,  and  consecrates 
their  religion ;  and  the  Passover,:  with  all  its  cere- 
moiuals  and  mementoes,  was  instituted  expressly 
to  remind  them'  of  that  wondrous  night  of  sudden 
liberation ;  while  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  to 
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recall  to  the  memory  of  tlie  latest  generations  the 
wanderings  through  the  desert ;  and  Pentecost,  the 
act  of  the  legislation  on  Sinai.  Whether,  however, 
in  215,  or  even  in  430  years,  the  seventy  'souls' 
could  have  increased  to  600,000  adult  men,  or, 
including  wives  and  children,  to  between  2,000,000 
and  3,000,000  souls,  is  a  point  to  he  determined 
rather  by  physiologists  than  by  theologians. 

The  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Sinaitio 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years,  though 
a  record  of  the  events  of  two  years  only  has  been 
preserved.  These,  however,  are  obviously  the  most 
important,  as  they  contain  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  et  seq.),  which  is 
represented  as  a  direct  revelation  made  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah  himself,  who  descended  upon  Mount  Sinai 
in  fire,  amid  the  roar  of  thunders  and  the  quaking 
of  hills.  The  antiquity,  however,  of  the  priestly  or 
ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  is  keenly 
disputed  by  many  modern  scholars  of  the  highest 
reputation,  who  endeavour  to  shew  the  probability 
of  such  passages  having  been  composed  and  inserted 
subsequent  to  the  great  organisation  of  the  priest- 
hood by  David  ;  and  in  proof  of  this,  point,  among 
other  evidences,  to  the  Book  of  Judges  (q.  v.),  which 
narrates  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  for  300  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  which  yet  con- 
tains scarcely  a  single  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
rehgious  institution  among  them.  Yet  it  is  allowed 
almost  on  all  hands,  that  the  foundations,  at  least, 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  probably  also  a  large 
part  of  the  superstructure,  were  the  direct  work 
of  Moses  himself,  who  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  task  of  a  legislator : — 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  ritualism  of  the 
Hebrews  has  many  striking  points  of  contact  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted.  This  view,  of  course,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  theory  of  a  later  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  (q.  v.),  in  its  present  shape  and  its 
successive  redactions  and  enlargements.  But  what- 
ever period  be  allowed  for  the  sojourn  in  the  desert, 
the  rough  nomadic  life,  the  frequent  fighting  with 
the  fierce  Beduin  tribes,  through  whose  territories 
they  passed — besides  the  lofty  influences  of  a  stern 
religion — had  transformed  the  rvmaway  slaves  of 
Egypt,  by  the  time  they  approached  the  eastern 
borders  of  Canaan,  into  a  nation  of  high-spirited 
and  irresistible  warriors. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  behoves  us  to  trace 
a  general  outline  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The 
laws  promulgated  imder  the  '  Covenant '  were,  as 
we  said,  not  entirely  new.  Many  were  merely  the 
solemn  confirmation  of  ancient  patriarchal  tenets, 
such  as  the  worship  of  One  Supreme  Being  through 
sacrifices,  prayer,  vows  ;  circumcision ;  the  govern- 
ment by  heads  of  tribes  and  families,  &c.  Others 
must  have  been  adaptations'  of  Egyptian  institu- 
tions. Others,  again,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  community ;  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  some  of  the  ordinances  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  never  earned  into  practice. 
The  fundamental  features  of  the  rehgious  as  well  as 
political  constitution — both  closely  iuterwoven  with 
each  other — are  the  following :  God  is  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  universe.  The  universe  is  His  own, 
and  to  man  the  use  of  all  created  things  has  been 
intrusted  by  His  wxU.  God  is  therefore  the  King  of 
the  people.  By  the  priests  He  is  visibly  represented. 
No  man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  hberty. 
The  soil  is  only  given  to  the  people  for  the  usufruct: 
man  has  no  further  individual  right  of  possession 
over  it.  Every  seventh  year  it  is  to  be  left  to  itself. 
The  sale  of  land  is  prohibited;  and  after  seven  times 
seven  years,  every  lease  and  mortgage  of  it  is  null 
and  void,  and  it  is  to  return  to  the  heirs  of  those 
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to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned  at  the  first 
division  of  the  land.  , 

The  office  of  the  Priests  (q.  v.)  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (q.  v.),  more  especially  the 
descendants  of  Aaron  (q.  v.).  The  Levites  assisted 
in  the  management  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  holy 
rites,  copied  and  expounded  the  Books  of  the  Law, 
kept  the  genealogical  Hsts,  and  had  the  care  of 
the  genersS  instruction  of  the  people.  Together 
with  the  priests,  they  had  admiaistrative  and 
judicial  functions,  and  they  gave  their  judgment 
always  in  the  name  of  God.  The  High-Priest 
(q.  V.)  constituted  the  highest  court,  and  his  was 
the  oracle  (TJrim  and  Thummim).  Periodical  Feasts 
(q.  V.)  were  instituted,  ia  order  that  the  dependence 
from  the  Divine  King  should  always  be  kept  in 
view  by  the  people.  Every  seventh  day  the  body 
should  rest  from  labour  (Sabbath),  as  every  seventh 
year  the  soil  was  to  rest  (Sabbatical  year);  and 
every  fiftieth  (7  x  7)  year  (Jobel)  was  the  great 
year  of  Remission.  Three  annual  feasts,  partly  of 
an  agricultural,  partly  of  an  historical  character, 
were  the  Passah  (q.  v.),  the  Peast  of  Weeks  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (q.  v.).  No  less  was 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  kept  holy. 
The  tenth  of  the  same  month  was  instituted  a  day 
of  atonement  and  forgiveness  of  sin. 

The  form  of  government  was  at  first  a  theocratioal 
one.  The  people  was  divided  into  12  tribes,  which 
formed  small  republics,  but  were  all  united  under 
the  invisible  rule  of  Jehovah.  General  national 
asserabhes  decided  upon  war  and  peace,  and  the  like. 
Special  provisions  are  also  found  for  the  contingency 
of  the  election  of  a  king.  After  the  conquest  of 
Palestine,  every  city  had  a  judge,  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  the  families  and  tribes.  The  punishments 
were  either  death,  flagellation,  or  fines.  Three 
Levitical  cities  were  named  by  Moses  as  asylums 
or  places  of  refuge  for  man-slayers  whose  guilt  was 
not  yet  fuUy  established.  Every  free  citizen  was 
bound,  from  his  20th  year,  to  military  service  in 
case  of  war.  To  the  besieged  city,  terms  of  capitu- 
lation were  first  to  be  oifered  ;  were  these  rejected, 
the  city  was  to  be  taken,  and  the  males  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  In  all  other  cases,  the  virtues 
of  charity,  justice,  and  kindness,  even  towards 
animals,  are  repeatedly  impressed  upon  the  people. 
How  far  these  fundamental  rules  were  either  further 
developed  or  neglected,  we  cannot  shew  in  this 
place. 

The  'land  of  promise'  became  theirs  at  last 
(about  1430  B.C.),  under  Joshua  (q.  v.),  the  successor 
of  Moses.  Tribe  after  tribe  was  swept  from  its 
ancient  territory,  and  for  the  most  part  either 
annihilated  or  forced  to  flee.  Yet  the  whole  bulk 
of  the  native  inhabitants  was  not  extirpated  or 
wholly  expelled,  nor  even  subdued  till  a  much  later 
period :  a  circumstance  fraught  indeed  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  the  new  common- 
wealth. The  country  was  now  divided  among  the 
tribes.  The  magnificent  pastoral  region  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  had  before  been  chosen  by  the  tribes 
of  Eeuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  at 
an  earlier  period,  because  they  '  had  a  very  great 
multitude  of  cattle '  (Numb,  xxxii.  1) ;  but  they 
now  for  the  first  time  entered  on  possession  of  it. 
The  land  west  of  the  Jordan  was  parcelled  out 
to  the  remaining— Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  the  second  half -tribe  of  Manasseh,  Issachar, 
Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and  Asher.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
received,  instead  of  a  province,  48  cities  scattered 
throughout  Canaan  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  fruits 
of  the  field,  and  were  allowed  generally  to  settle 
individually  throughout  the  land  where  they  chose 
(LEyiTiB,  Priests,  Hioh-preest). 

After  the  death  of  Joshua  (about  1350  B.C.),  the 
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■want  of  a  chief  to  the  young  ?tate  became  sadly- 
palpable.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  'Mosaic' 
institutions;  the  single  tribes  pursued  their  own 
individual  interests ;  iptermarriages  with  the  idol- 
atrous natives  weakened  ■fche  bpnd  of  union  still 
further;  and  the  next  consequence  was,  that  the 
tribes  were  singly  subdued  by  the  surrounding 
nations.  At  this  juncture  thete  arose  at  intervals 
valiant  men  and  wpnjen — Shofetim — Judges,  who 
liberated  the  people  from  their  oppressors,  the 
Moabites,  Philistines,  Arnmonites,  Amalekites,  &p. 
Fifteen  of  those  are  named,  some  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  each  other,  and 
to  have  exercised  authority  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  period  constitutes  the  'heroic' 
age  of  HebreTv,  history.  Among  these  Judges,  the 
prophetess  Deborah  (q.  v.),  Gideon  (q.  v.),  Jephthah 
(q.  v.),  the  herculean  Samson  (q.  v.),  and  the  prophet 
Samuel  (q.  v.),  are  especially  notable;  the  last  men- 
tioned was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  greatest 
Hebrew  that  had  as  yet  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Moses.  With  him  begins  a  new  and  higher  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  national  character,,  chiefly 
through  the  instriuneutality  of  the  priestly  order, 
whose  spiritual,  for  the  most  part  well-directed  and 
humanising,  influence  was  by  him  first  exalted  and 
most  distinctly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  common- 
wealth. Samuel,  the  first  of  the  prophets,  was  also 
the  last  of  the  republican  chiefs  of  the  confederate 
tribes.  Wearied  of  their  intestine  feuds,  harassed 
by,  the  incursions  of  their  predatory  neighbours, 
chiefly,  however,  goaded  by  the  oharaqteristio  desire 
'to  be  likd  all  the  other  nations '  (1,  Sam.  viii.  5), 
the  people  compelled  him,  when  he  had  become 
'old  and  gray-headed'  (1  Sam.  xiL  2) — while  the 
behaviour  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  made  judges, 
unfitted  them  to  be  his  successors^o  choose  for 
them  a  king  (1080  B. 0.). 

The  first  who  exercised  regal  authority  was  Saul 
(q.  v.),  the  Benjamite.  But  though  a  distinguished 
warrior,  and  a  man  of  royal  presence,  he  appears 
not  to  have  possessed  the  mind  of  a  statesman; 
and  his  wilfulness,  and  the  paroxysms  of  insanity, 
brought  on  chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the 
openly-expressed  dissatisfaction  of  Samuel,  finally 
alienated  from  him  many  of  the  bravest  and  best 
of  his  subjects.  After  Ms  death  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
David  (q.  v.),  his  son-in-law,  was  proclaimed  king. 
This  monarch  was  by  far  the  greatest  that  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  He  ruled,  as  is  com- 
moply  computed,  1058 — 1018  B.  C.  His  reign,  and 
that  of  his  equally  famous  son,  Solomon  ,(q.  v.),  are 
regarded  as  the  golden  .time  of  Hebrew  history.  The 
remaining  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  its  borders — 
viz.,  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Amalekites,  Moabites, 
&c. — were  thoroughly  subdued ;  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hebrew  kingdom  were  extended  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  Jerusalem  was 
captured  by  escalade,  and  made  the  capital  of  IJie 
conqueror ;  the  priesthood  was  reorgainised  on  a 
splendid  scale ;  the  arts  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture were  cultivated ;  schools  of  prophecy  (first 
established,  probably,  by  Samuel)  began  to  flourish ; 
am,agnificent  temple  fo;r  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
buiit  ;in  the  capital ;  and  commercial  intercourse  was 
carried  on  with  Phcenicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  with  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  perhaps  with  even  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  the  Spice  Islands.  But  there  was  a  canker  at 
the  root  of  aU  this  prosperity.  The  enormous  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  Solomon  forced  him  to  lay 
heavy  taxes  on  the  people.  His  weaJth  did  not 
enrich  them ;  it  rather  made  them  poorer ;  and 
although  gifted  with  transcendent  wisdom  and 
the  most  brilliant  mental  powers,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  presents  the  sad  spectacle  of 
a  common  eastern  despot,  voluptuous,  idolatrous, 


occasionally  even  cruel,  and  his  reign  (1018 — 978 
B.C.)  cannot  but  be  regarded,  both  politically  and 
^nancially,  as  a  splendid  failure.  After  his  death 
(978),  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  in  which  the  germs 
of  dissension — chiefly  jealousy  against  the  influence 
of  Judah — tad  been  silently  growing  up  for  many 
a  year,  split  under  Eehoboam  into  two  sectioUs 
(975  B.  c.) :  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  under  Echo-  ' 
bpam,  son  of  Solomon ; ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  Jeroboam,  the  Ephraimite.  The  former  of 
th.ese  countries  comprised  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  together,  probably,  with  some  Danite 
and  Simeonite  cities ;  the  latter,  the  remaining 
ten.  After  19  kings,  of  different  dynasties,  among 
whom  Jeroboam,  Anab,  Joram,  Jeroboam  II.,  Pekah 
may  be  mentioned,  had  reigned  in  Isfad,  few  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  throne  otherwise  than  by 
the  murder  of  their  predecessors,  the  country  was 
finally  conquered  by  Sabnanassar,  king  of  Assyria  ; 
its  sovereign,  Hoshea,  thrown  into  prison ;  the  mass 
of  the  people  carried  away  captive  (720  B.  0.)  into 
the  far  east,  the  moimtainous  regions  of  Media, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  Assyrian  colonists, 
brought  from  Babylon,  Persia,  Shushan,  Elam,  and 
other  places  by  Asnappar.  These,  mingling  and 
intermarrying  with  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites, 
formed  the  mixed  people  called  Samaritans  (q.  v.). 
Among  the  twenty  kings  of  the  House  of  David 
who  ruled  over  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Heze- 
kiah,  and  Josiah  distinguished  themselves  both  by 
their  abilities  as  rulers,  and  by  their  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Yet  even  they  were,  for  the 
'most  part,  unable  to  stay  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
the  people,  against  which  the  prophets'  voices  even 
could  not  prevail.  Other  kings  were,  for  the  most 
part,  more  or  less  unfaithful  themselves  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  unable  to  withstand  the 
power  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians, 
to  each  of  whom  they  in  turn  became  tributary, 
until  at  last  Nebuchadnezzar  stormed  Jerusalem 
(586  E.  c),  plundered  and  burned  the  terriple,  put 
out  the  eyes  of  Eing  Zedekiah,  and  carried  off 
the  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants 
prisoners  to  Babylon.  The  Israelites,  who  had 
been  exiled  134  years  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  never  returned.  What  became  of  them  has 
always  been,  and,  we  presume,  will  always  remain, 
matter  of  vaguest  speculation.  See  Babylonish 
Captivity. 

AU  that  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  captivity,  relates  exclusively  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  so 
mild,  especially  during  the  later  years,  was  the 
treatment  which  they  received  in  the  Babylonian 
empire,  that  when  liberty  was  announced  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  captives,  only  the  lowest  of 
the  low  returned,  together  with  the  Levites  and 
Priests  (cf.  Tahn.  Kidd.  iv.  1).  The  Book  of  Esther 
likewise  bears  testimony  to  the  vast  numbers  that 
bad  remained  scattered  over  the  vast  empire.  See 
Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  influence  of  this  exile,  however,  was  of  a 
most  striking  and  lasting  nature.  Babylon  hence- 
forth became  and  remained,  up  to  about  1000  A.  D., 
the  '  second  land  of  Israel' — in  many  respects  even 
more  highly  prized  than  Palestine.  To  this  brief 
period  of  the  captivity  must  be  traced  many  of  the 
most  important  institutions  of  the  synagogue  in 
its  wider  sense.  Common  religious  meetings,  with 
prayer,  were  established ;  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
were  re-enforced  in  their  primitive  rigour ;  and 
the  body  of  the  '  oral  law'  began  to  shape  itself, 
however  rudely,  then  and  there.  Besides,  there 
began  to  grow  up  and  unfold  itself  the  belief  in 
a  Messiah,  a  Deliverer,  one  who  should  redeem  the 
people  from  their  bondage.    The  writer  of  the  last 
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27  chapters  of  Isaiah,  who  is  usually  called  by 
modem  scholars  the  'Younger  Isaiah,'  is  held  to 
belong  to  this  period,  and  expresses  in  glowing 
language  the  hopes  of  the  exiles ;  no  less  do  many 
of  the  Psahns  belong  to.  this  time.  I'From  this 
period,  hkewise,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  belief  in  another  life,  appear  more  distinctly 
in  the  popular  creed,  in  which,  if  they:  had  existed 
at  aD,  they  had  been  obscured  by  the  more  imme- 
diate hopes  and  apprehensions  of  temporal  rewards 
and  punishments  revealed  in  the  law.  But  in  the 
writings  of  the  Babylonian,  prophets,  in  the  vision 
of  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel,  and  in '  the  last  chapter  of 
Daniel,  these  doctrines  assume  a  more  important 
place  ;  and  from  the  later  books,,  which  are  usually 
called  the  Apocrypha,  these  opinions  appear  to  have 
entered  fully  into  the  general ,  belief.  In  other 
respects,  particularly  (in  their  notions  of  angels, 
who  now  appear  under  partioidar  names,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  hierarchy,  Jewish  opinions  acquired 
a  new  and  peculiar  colouring  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Babylonians'  .(Dean  Milman's  History  of 
the  Jews,  Lond.  1829,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14).  Compare 
articles  Demons  and  Devil. 

The  exile  is  generally  computed  to  have  lasted 
seventy  years.  This  is  not  strictly  correct ;  it 
lasted  seventy  years,  if  reckoned  from  the  appear- 
ance of  I^ebuchadnezzar  in  Anterior  Asia  (606,), 
but  only  fifty-two  counting  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  When  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king,  had 
overthrown'  the  Babylonian  kingdom  (538  B.  c),  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  impjroved  considerably. 
The  new  monarch  must  have  felt  that  he  could  rely 
on  them,  as  being  really  strangers  in  the  land,  and 
necessarily  more  or  less  hostile  to  their  conquerors, 
the  Babylonians.  Daniel  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
dignity  and  power,  and  finally  became  '  supreme 
head  of  the  pashas  to  whom  the  provinces  of  the 
vast  Persian  empire  were  committed.'  Through 
his  influence,  Cyrus  was  prevailed  upon  to  issue 
an  edict  permitting  the  exiles  to  return  home.  A 
minute  account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  joyous  event  is  given  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Upwards 'of  40,000  persons,  including 
four  of  the  twenty-four  ooiu'ses  of  priests,  set  out 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  a  descendant 
of  their  old  kings. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  harassing  obstacles 
raised  by  the  Samaritans,  the  mixed  people  of  Assy- 
rians and '  Israelites,  against  whom  the  scrupulous 
exiles  entertained  strong  religious  and  national 
objections,  the  rebuilding  of  the  '  Temple  of  the 
Lord '  was  at  last  commenced  in  the  first  year  of 
Darius,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  it  was 
finally  completed.  [Hagoai  ;  Zaohabiah.]  The 
waste  cities  were  likewise  rebuilt  and  repeopled. 
During  the  long  reign  of  Dfirius,  the  J.  were  blessed 
with  a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity,  tinder 
his  successor,  Xerxes,  probably  occurred  the  incidents 
recorded  ia.  the  Book  i  of  .  Esther.  In  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ezra 
the  priest,  invested  with  high  powers,  and  accom- 

Eanied  with  a  great  retinue  of  his  professional 
rethren,  headed  a  second  migration.  Thirteen 
years  later,  during  the  reign  of  the  same  monarch, 
Nehemiah,  his  cup-bearer,  but  a  man  of  Jewish 
family,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and, 
aided  by  Ezra  and  othete,  succeeded  in  secretly 
fortifying  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  continu- 
ous opposition  from  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  and 
Arabians.  The  strictest  observance  of  the  '  written 
law,'  even  of  those  of  its  parts  which  had  been  for 
some  reason  or  other  disregarded,  was  now  rigor- 
ously enforced,  and  many '  oral  ordinances '  were  put 
into  practice,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
heard  of  previously.  The  supreme  spiritual  authority 
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was  vested,  in  a  society  of  pious  and  pre-eminently 
learned  men,  founded  by  Ezra,  out  of  which  grew 
the  f  Great  Synagogue,'  of  whose .  existence  modern 
scholars  no  longer  see  any  reason  to  doubt.  The 
compilation  and  transcription  of  the  sacred  records 
began,  periodical  public  readings  and  expoundings 
of  the  law  were  instituted,  and .  the  vast  Tar- 
gumic,  as  well  as .  the  so-called  rabbinical  literature, 
generally  dates— in  its  earliest  begumings-rrrfrom 
this  point.  During  the  life  of  Nehemiah,  the  breach 
between  the  J.  and  Samaritans  became  final,,  by 
the  erection  ou  Mount  Gerizim  (near  Samaria)  of  a 
rival  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  creation 
of  a  rival  priesthood.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  the  J.  lived,  quietly  under  the  Persian  yoke, 
too  insignificant  to  excite  any  attention  from  the 
Greeks,  then  in  the  fuU  meridian  of  their  political 
and  literary  greatness ;  and  scanty  are  the  accounts 
which,  as  yet,  have  out  of  the  mazes  of  ancient 
Jewish  literature  been  brought  to  light,  with  respect 
to  the  inner  inteHeotual  life  of  the  J.  duriug  that 
period.  That,  although  silent,  it  must  have  been 
extremely  active  and  rich,  is  amply  evidenced,  by 
the  sudden  appearance,,  immediately  afterwards,  of 
a  vast  number  of  literary  productions. 

Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  way  to  conquer  the 
whole  East,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  storm 
Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  submitted,  and  he  even 
deigned  to  have  sacrifices  offered  on  his  behalf  to 
the  national  god  of  his  new  subjects,  a  great  number 
of  whom,  and  of  Samaritans,  he  carried  away  to 
Egypt  (where  J.  were  supposed  to  have  immigrated 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  last  kings  of  Judah, 
and  later  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus),  and  peopled  a 
third  of  his  newly-founded  city  Alexandria  with 
his  Jewish  captives.  After  him,  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagos,  surnamed  Soter,  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who  had  become  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Syria, 
took  Jerusalem  (301  E.  c),  and  carried  off  100,000 
of .  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  forced  to  settle  chiefly 
in  Alexandria  and  Gyrene.  The  Egyptian  (Alex- 
andrian) '  Dispersion '  (Golah) — destmed  to  be  of 
vastest  importance  in  the  development  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity-^graduaUy  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Libyan  desert  in  the  north,  to 
the  boundaries  of  Ethiopia  in  the  south,  over  the 
Cyrenaica  and  part  of  Libya,  and  along  the  borders 
of  the  African  coasts  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  fellow-subjects,  both 
Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  oiEces  :  so  that  many  further 
immigrants  followed  of  their  own  free-will.  The 
free  development  which  was  allowed  them,  enabled 
them  to  reach,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  highest 
eminence  in  science  and  art.  In  Greek  strategy 
and  Greek  statesmanship,  Greek  learning  and  Greek 
refinement,  they  were  ready  and  brilliant  disciples ; 
even  their  artisans  and  workmen  were  sent  for 
by  distant  comitries.  From  the  number  of  Judseo- 
Greek  fragments,  historical,  didactic,  epic,  &c.  (by 
Demetrios,  Malchos,  Eupolemos,  Artapan,  AjristiEos, 
Jason,  Ezeohielos,  Philo,  Theodot,  &c.),  which  have 
survived,  we  may  easily  conclude  what  an  immense 
literature  must  have  sprung  up  here  within  a  few 
centuries  in  the  midst  of  the  Judzeo-Egyptian 
community.  To  this  is  owing,  likewise,  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Septuagint 
(q.  v.),  which,  in  its  turn,  while  it  estranged  the 
people  more  and  more  from  the  language  of  their 
fathers,  the  Hebrew,  gave  rise  to  a  vast  pseudo- 
epigraphioal  and  apocryphal  literature  (Orphica, 
SybUlines,  Pseudophoolea ;  poems  by  Linus,  Homer, 
Hesiod ;  additions  to  Esther,  Ezra,  the  Maccabees, 
Book  of  Wisdom,  Baruch,  Jeremiah,  Susannah,  kc), 
not  to  mention  the  peculiar  Graaco-Jewish  philosophy, 
which  sprang  from  a  mixture   of  Hellenism  and' 
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Orientalism,  of'  which  we  have  spoken  at'  some 
length  in  the  art.  Gnostics.     ■  • 

For'  a  hundred  years,  Judtea  herself  remained 
under  Egyptian  rule.  During  the  reigna  of  the 
first  three  Ptolemies;'  Soter,  PhUadelphus,  and 
Euergetes,  it  prospered,  but  after  the  accession  of 
Ptolemy  IPhilopator,  a  change  for  the  worse  came 
over  the  fortunes  'of  the  Jews.  '  Their  fate  became 
harder  still  imder  his  son,  Antiochus  Bpiphanes,  or 
Epimanes  (the  Madman).  With  every  meaas  a 
cruel  and  foolhardy  policy  could  devise,  this  king 
outraged  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation,  and 
endeavoured  to  tear  out  every  root  of  the  sacred 
creed.  At  different  peridda  he  sent  his  generals 
to  Jerusalem  to  pillage  and  burn,  and  to  force  the 
Jews  into  the  Greek  religion.  The  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem was  finally  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius; 
idol  altars  were  built  in  every  viUage,  and  the 
people  forced  to  offer  swine  daily.  Some  yielded, 
many  fled,  the  greater  part  preferred  martyrdom 
in  some  shape  or  other.  -       - 

At  this  juncture  the  heroic  family  of  Matathia, 
a  priest  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneansj  rose, 
together  ■with  a  few  patriots,  against  the  immense 
power  of  the  Syrians.  The  national  cause  quickly 
gathered  strength,  and  after  the  death  of  Matathia 
(166),  Judas''  Maccabseus  (q.  v.)  led'  the  national 
hosts  -to  victory  against  the  Syrians.  After  his 
death' (161 'B.C.),  hia  brothers  Jonathan  and  Simon 
completed  the  work  of  deliverance,  and  re-insti- 
tuted the  Sanhedrim  (145  B.C.).  During  their  rule, 
alliances  were  twice  formed  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  country  once  more  began  to  prosper.  Under 
Simon  more  especially,  Syrian  rule  became  a  mere 
shadow :  his  was  an  almost  absolute  poWer.  '  So 
much  so,  that  in  the'yeai  170  of  the  Seleucidian  era 
(142  B.  c.),  a  new  Jewish  era  was  commenced,  and 
pubho  d.ocumeuts  bore  date,  'In  the  first  year  of 
Simon,  high-priest  and  chief  of  the  Jews.'  Simon's 
son;  John  Hyrcanus,  after  a  brief  period  of  vassalage 
to  the  Syrians,  extended  his  authority  over  Samaria, 
Galilee,  and  Idumea — his  grand  •triumph,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen,  being  the  destruction  of  the 
Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  (129  B.  C.) ; 
but  in  reality  his  most  surprising  success  was  the 
subjugation '  of  the  Idumeans,  and  their  conversion 
to  the  Jewish  religion;  His  son,  Aristobulus,  added 
Iturea— -a  district  at  the  base  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
—to  his  dominions,  but  died,  after  a  short  reign, 
of  remorse  for  the  miurder  of  his  mother,  Salome 
Alexandra,  to  whom  the  secular  dominion  had  been 
bequeathed  by  Hyrcanus,  but  whom  Aristobulus  had 
ca,3t  into  prison,  and  caused  there  to  die  of  hunger. 
The  son  who  succeeded  bim  was  Alexander  Jannasus. 
Constantly  'fighting,  and  generally  beaten,  this  king 
yetj  strange  to  say,  contrived  to  enlarge  his  terri- 
tories ;  restless  and  enterprising  as  he  was  cruel 
and  sanguinary,  he  gave  his  opponents  no  rest, 
and  his  opponents  were  all  his  neighbours  in  turn, 
excepting  Cleopatra,  queen  oi  Egypt.  Attached  to 
the  Sadducees  (q.  v.),  like  his  father,  and  probably 
something  of  a  pagan,  he  was  dishked  by  the  caass 
of  his  countrymen,  and  a  ci'vil  war  of  six  years' 
duration  ensued.  After  a  brief  period  of  peace,  he 
died  (78  B.C.),  recommending,  however,  his  wife, 
Alexandra,^  to  throw  herself  into  'the  arms  of  the 
very  party  who  had  thwarted  him  all  his  life,  the 
Pharisees  (q.  v.),  as  the  best  way  of  retaining  her 
authority.  This  she  did ;  and  governed,  on  the  whole, 
prudently  for  nine  years.  The  Pharisaic  party,  how- 
ever, abused  the  power  which  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  a  reaction  took  place.  Aristobulus,  youngest 
son  of  the  queen,  and  a  prince  of  great  spirit,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  marched  to 
Jerusalem,  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  ejected 
his  elder  brother,  Hyrcanus  II.,  from  the  sovereignty. 


Afterwards,. however,ithei latter;  at  the  instigation  of 
Autipater,  the  Idtaiean,  and  father  of  Herod  the 
Great;  fled  to  Aretas,  king  of  'Northern'  Arabia,  who 
was  induced,  by  the  promise  of '  a  cession  of  the 
territory  which  had  been  >  acquired  by  Alexander 
JamioBus,  to  take  up  arms  on  his  behalf.'  This  led 
to  the  interference  of  the  Eomans;  who  were  then 
fighting  both  in  Syria  and  Armenia.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  Jerusalem  was  captured  (63  B.  c.)  by 
Pompey,  who  had  decided  in  favour  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  Judsea  made  dependent  on  the  Roman  pro- 
■vince  of  Syria,  and  Hyrcanus  appointed  ethnaroh 
and  high-priest.  Aristobul,  however,  ■with  his  two 
sons;  Alexander  and  AntigonuSj  and  two  daughters, 
were  carried  captive  to  Rome. 

In  54  B.C.,  Licinius  Crassas  plundered  the- temple, 
which  Pompey  had  piously  spared;  his  ill-gotten 
gains  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  £2,000,000. 
He  fell  shortly  afterwards  in  the  war  against  the 
J?arthians,  and  his  companion,  Cassius  '  Longius, 
succeeded  in  completely  routing  Aristobul's  army. 

Meanwhile;  the  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey 
broke  out.  In  Syria,  the  partisans  of  the  hitter  were 
numerous,  and  contrived  to  poison  Aristobulus,  and 
execute  his  son  Alexander,  who  were  Caesareans 
(49  B.C. ).  After  the  death  of  Pompey,  however,  things 
changed  j  and  Hyrcanus,  or  rather  Antipater  the 
Idumean  (who  was  both  his  minister  and  master),  saw 
the  necessity  of  securing  i  the  favour  of  C«sar.  With 
Hyrcanus  II:  ended  the  line  of  Asmonean  princes : 
they  exercised  (nominally)  supreme  authority  both 
in  the:  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Palestine,  i.  e., 
tkey  were  both  Sovereigns  and  high-priests ;  but, 
as  we  have '  already  indicated,  the  real  religious 
authority  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  especially  of  the  Sanhedrim  (q.  v.).  The 
Idumean  dynasty,  which  succeeded  the  Asmonean, 
virtually  commenced  with  Antipater,  who  prevailed 
on  CsBsar  to  restrict  Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priest- 
hood, and  obtained  for  himself '  the  office  of  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  while  his  eldest  son  Phazael  was 
appointed  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  younger 
son  Herod  governor  of  Galilee.  The  Jewish  or 
national'  party  took  the  alarm  at  this  sudden 
increase  of  Idumean  power ;  strife  ensued ;  and  ulti- 
mately Antipater  perished  by  poison;  but  Herod, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  finally  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  (37  B.  c),  caused  Antigonus, 
the  last  male  representative  of  the  Asmonean  line, 
and  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  commenced  the  difi&cult  task  of  governing  a 
people  who  were  growing  more  and  more  unruly 
every  day.  The  political  events  which  occurred 
during  the  government  of  the  Herods,  are  briefly 
touched  upon  under  the.  heads  Hekod  (q.  v.), 
Agkippa  (q.  v.),  and  Antipater  (q.  v.). 

After  Herod's  death  (3  B.  c),  Archelaus,  one  of 
his  sons,  ruled  Judasa  and  Samaria ;  but  his  arbi- 
trariness, and  stdl  more  his  constant  attacks 
upon  religion,  made  him  hateful  to  the  people ; 
and  Augustus,  listening  to  their  just  complaints, 
deprived  him  of  his  power,  and  banished  him  to 
Vienne  (6  A.D.).  Judsea  was  now  thrown  together 
■with  Syria,  and  was  ruled  by  Roman  governors. 

In  the  year  38  A.D.,  the  Emperor  Cahgula  issued 
an  edict  ordering  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him- 
self. Everywhere  throughout  the  Roman  dominions 
the  J.  refused  to  obey.  At  Alexandria,  a  frightful 
massacre  took  place,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the'  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judaea,  too, 
were  doomed  to  perish;  but  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(q.  v.),  tetraroh  of  Northern  Palestine,  and  a  friend 
of  Caligula's,  dissuaded  the  emperor  from  carrying 
out  his  barbarous  design.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Babylonian  J.  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Parthians,  and  were  slaughtered  in  vast 
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numbers.  The  accession  of  Claudius,  on  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caligula,  seemed,  however,  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day  for  them.  Herod  Agrippa,  a  loyal 
friend  and  favourite  of  the  new  emperor,  obtained 
anew  the  dominion  over  all  the  parts  once  ruled  by 
his  grandfather  Herod,  and  many  privileges  were 
through  his  influence  granted  to  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects, and  even  to  foreign  Jews.  They  received  the 
rights  of  Roman  citiaenship  (41  A.  D.),  and  Herod 
even  tried  to  conoOiate  their  rehgious  prejudices  by 
the  strictness  with  which  he  observed  their  law 
(a  circumstance,  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  will 
account  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians) ;  yet 
the  national  party  remained  malcontent,  and  in  an 
almost  permanent  state  of  mutiny.  After  the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (his  son  being  but  a  youth 
of  seventeen)  the  country  was  again  subjected 
to  Roman  governors.  The  confusion  soon  became 
indescribable.  The  whole  land  was  overrun  with 
robbers  and  assassins,  some  of  whom  professed  to  be 
animated  by  religious  motives  (such  as  the  Sicarii), 
while  others  were  mere  ruffianly  freebooters  and 
cut-throats  ;  the  antipathy  between  J.  and  Samari- 
tans waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  the  latter  way- 
laid and  murdered  the  orthodox  Galileans  as  they 
went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem;  all  sorts  of 
impostors,  fanatics,  and  pretenders  to  magic  made 
their  appearance;  the  priesthood  was  riven  by 
dissensions ;  the  hatreds  between  the  populace  and 
the  Roman  soldiery  (mostly  of  Graeco-Syrian  origin), 
and  under  the  commands  of  cruel  procurators, 
such  as  Albinius  and  Gessius  Florus,  increased; 
frightful  portents  (according  to  Josephus)  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  until,  in  66  A.  D.,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautionary  efforts  taken  by  Agrippa,  the 
party  of  Zealots,  i.  e.,  the  Sicarii  or  Assassins, 
burst  into  open  rebellion,  which,  after  a  horrible 
carnage  (Josephus  calculates  the  number  killed  at 
1,356,460),  was  terminated  (70  A.  D.)  by  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  the  massacre  and  banishment  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  unhappy  people,  who  were  scat- 
tered among  their  brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  defence  of  Jerusalem  (as  narrated  by  Josephus) 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  melancholy 
examples  of  mingled  heroism  and  insanity  that  the 
world  affords.  StiU,  very  considerable  numbers 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  native  country, 
and  for  the  next  thirty  years,  although  both  hated 
and  treated  with  rigour,  they  appear,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  flourished.  The  Emperor  Nerva  was  as 
lenient  to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  attained  some  measure  of 
political  vitality,  their  turbulent  and  fanatical,  spirit 
broke  out  anew.  Their  last  attempts  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  at  Cyrene  (115  A.  d.),  Cyprus  (116 
A.  D.),  Mesopotamia  (118  A.  d.),  and  Palestine,  under 
Bar-Cochba  (q.  v.),  (130  A.  D.),  were  defeated  after 
enormous  and  almost  incredible  butchery.  The 
suppression  of  Bar-Cochba's  insurrection  (135  A.D.) 
marks  the  final  desolation  of  Judaea,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  its  inhabitants.  Talmud  and  Midrash 
(especially  Midrash  Echa)  appear  to  exhaust  even 
eastern  extravagance  in  describing  what  followed 
the  capture  of  Either — the  great  stronghold  of  the 
Jews.  The  whole  of  Judaea  was  made  like  a  desert, 
about  985  towns  and  villages  lay  in  ashes,  50 
fortresses  were  razed  to  the  groimd ;  the  name  of 
Jerusalem  itself  was  changed  into  JSlia  Oapitolma, 
and  a  heathen  colony  settled  iu'  the  city,  from  enter- 
ing which  every  Jew  was  strictly  debarred.  The 
hardships  to  which  the  unfortunate  race  were  sub- 
j  ected,  were  again  alleviated  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  whom  the  Jewish  writers  represent  as  secretly 
attached  to  their  religion  (see  Jost's  Oeschichte  der 
Jaraeliten,  &o.),  and  oetter  times  seemed  in  store 
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for  the  homeless  exiles.  Alexander  Severus  also 
placed  Abraham  on  the  same  divine  level  as  he  did 
Christ,  and  obtained  from  the  grateful  people  the 
title  of  '  Father  of  the  Synagogue.'  Heliogaba,lus, 
among  his  many  senseless  whims,  patronised  various 
Jewish  practices,  such  as  circumcision  and  absti- 
nence from  swine's  flesh ;  and  generally  speaking, 
from  the  close  of  the  2d  c.  tiU  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine  (330  A.  D.),  when 
their  hopes  were  once  more  dashed  to  the  ground, 
the  J.  of  the  Roman  empire  appear  to  have  thriven 
astonishingly.  In  this  period  falls  the  redaction 
of  the  chief  code  and  basis  of  the  '  Oral  Law,' 
the  Mishna  (q.  v.)  completed  by  Jehuda  Hanassi 
(the  Prince),  or  Hakhadosh  (the  Saint),  president 
of  the  great  school  at  Tiberias  (220);  upon  which 
code  were  grafted  subsequently  the  two  gigantic 
commentaries  or  complements,  the  Palestinian  and 
the  Babylonian  Gemaras  (q.  v.).  The  Babylonian 
J.  were  even  more,  fortunate  than  their  western 
brethren,  though  they  did  not  perhaps  attain  the 
meridian  of  their  prosperity  till  the  revival  of 
the  Persian,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire.  Their  leader  was  called  'The  Prince  of 
the  Captivity'  (Resh  Oelutha),  and  was  chosen  from 
among  those  held  to  be  descended  from  the  House 
of  David.  He  Hved  in  great  splendour,  assumed 
among  his  own  people  the  style  of  a  monarch 
(though  extremely  submissive  to  the  Parthian  or 
Persian  ruler),  had  a  bodyguard,  counsellors,  cup- 
bearers, &o. ;  his  subjects  were,  many  of  them,  at 
least,  extremely  wealthy,  and  pursued  all  sorts 
of  industrial  occupations.  They  were  merchants, 
bankers,  artisans,  husbandmen,  and  shepherds ;  and 
in  particular  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
weavers  of  the  then  famous  Babylonian  garments. 
In  fact,  his  government  was  quite  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  and  possessed  a  thoroughly  sacerdotal 
or  at  least  theocratic  character.  The  reputation 
for  learning  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Nahardea, 
Sura,  and  Pumbeditha,  was  very  great.  What  was 
their  condition  at  this  time  further  east,  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that  they 
had  obtained  a  footing  in  China,  if  not  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  at  least  during  the  1st  century.  They 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of 
the  17th  century.  They  did  not  appear  ever  to 
have  heard  of  Christ,  but  they  possessed  the  Book 
of  Ezra,  and  retained,  on  the  whole,  a  very  decided 
nationalism  of  creed  and  character.  From  their 
language,  it  was  inferred  that  they  had  come  origin- 
ally from  Persia.  At  one  time,  they  would  appear 
to  have  been  highly  honoured  in  China,  and  to  have 
held  the  highest  civil  and  military  offices. 

Reverting  to  Europe,  the  ascendency  of  Cliristi- 
anity,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  baneful  to  the 
Jews.  Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesiastical  decrees 
vied  with  each  other  iu  the  rigour  of  their  intoler- 
ance towards  this  unhappy  people.  They  were 
prohibited  from  making  converts,  from  invokino- 
(in  Spain  at  least)  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
country,  from  marrying  Christian  women  or  holding 
Christian  slaves;  they  were  burdened  with  heavy 
taxes;  yet  no  persecution  apparently  could  destroy 
the  immortal  race.  About  this  time,  they  are  found 
in  large  numbers  in  lUyria,  Italy,  Spain,  Minorca, 
Gaul,  and  the  Roman  towns  on  the  Rhine  ;  they  are 
agriculturists,  traders,  and  artisans ;  they  hold  land ; 
their  services,  in  fact,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
Constantine,  during  whose  reign  a  fierce  revolution, 
incited  by  liis  co-regent,  Gallus,  broke  out  among 
the  Arians  and  Jews  (353),  terms  them,  in  a  public 
document,  'that  most  hateful  of  all  people;'  yet  in 
spite  of  this,  they  fill  important  civil  and  military 
situations,  have  special  courts  of  justice,  and  exer- 
cise the  influence  that  springs  from  the  possession 
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of  wealtli  j^nd  knowledge.  The  brief  rule  of  Julian 
the  Apostate  even  shed  a  momentary  gleam  of 
splendour  over  their  destinies,  and  the  transport 
which  they  manifested  on  obtaining  his  permission 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  the 
most  sublime  spectacles  in  their  history.  The 
death  of  this  emperor,  however,  frustrated  their 
labours,  and  the  rapid  uicrease  of  eoclesiasticail 
power  was,  of  course,  hurtful  to  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  although  the  emperors  now  began,  in  the 
decline  of  their  authority,  to  protect  them  as  far  as 
they  could.  In  418  A.D.,  they  were  excluded  from 
the  military  service ;  and  in  429  A.i).,  the  patriarchate 
at  Tiberias  was  abolished.  After  the  fall  of  the 
West  Boman  empire,  their  fortunes  were  different 
in  different  countries.  In  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 
they  were  for  a  time  almost  unmolested;  in  the 
Byzantine  empire,  they  suffered  many  oppressions  ; 
while  in  the  6th  and  7th '  centuries,  the  Franks 
and  Spanish  Visigoths  inflicted  on  them  frightful 
persecutions. 

The  sudden  volcanic  outbutst  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  was  at  first  disastrous 
to  the  J.  in  that  pait  of  the  world.  For  several 
centuries,  a  Jewish  kingdom  had  existed  in  the 
south-west  of  Arabia.  It  was  called  Himyaritis 
or  Homeritis,  and  was  ia  a  flourishing  condition 
120  years  before  Christ.  About  230  •  A.  D.,  the 
Jewish  religion  even  mounted  the  throne  of  Yemen. 
Twice,  however  (by  the  Ethiopian  kings,  Aidog  and 
Ez-Baha),.  were  the  Jewish  kings  driven  from  it, 
and  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  in  that 
part  in  530  A.  D.  At  first,  Jewish  tribes  around 
Mecca  and  Medina  entertained  opinions  favonr- 
able  to  Mohammed  as  an  Arabian  chief,  but  when 
Islam  began  to  threaten  their  own  faith,  and  even 
existence,  they  rose  in  arms  against  its  founder. 
Mohammed  proved  the  stronger  :  he  subdued  the 
Chaibar  tribes  in  627  A.  D.,  and  the  Arabian  J. 
were  finally  dispossessed  of  their  territories,  and 
removed  to  Syria.  The  spread  of  Mohammedanism 
through  Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Spain  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  Jews.  Excepting  accidental 
persecutions,  such  as  those  in  Mauritania  (790  A.D.) 
and  in  Egypt  (1010  A.D.),  they  enjoyed,  under  the 
califs  and  Arabian  princes,  comparative  peace.  In 
Moorish  Spain  their  numbers  greatly  increased, 
and  they  became  famous  for  their  learning  as  well 
as  for  trade.  They  were  connseUors,  >  secretaries, 
astrologers,  or  physicians  to  the  Moorish  rulers ;  and 
this  period  may  well  be  considered  the  golden  age  of 
Jewish  literature.  Poets,  orators,  philosophers  of 
highest  enunenoe  arose,'  and  not  isolated,  but  in 
considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  a  well-established 
fact,  that  to  them  is  chiefly  due — through  the  Arab 
medium — the  preservation  and  subsequent  spreading 
of  ancient  classical  literature,  more  especially  phil- 
osophy, in  Europe.  There  are  some  medical  works 
belonging  to  ancient  Greece  even  now  extant  only 
in '  their  Arabic  translations,  the  originals  being 
Jitbbably  lost  for  ever.  Different  ■  from  their  fate 
under  Moslem  rule  was  that  which  they  had  to 
endure  in  Christendom  about  this  period.  Only  few 
and  far  between  were  those  Christian  monarchs  who 
rose  above  the  barbarism  of  the  churches.  About 
the  begnning  of  the  11th  c,  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
Basil  II.,  renewed  the  persecution;  from  quite 
different  causes,  the  same  thing  had  already  begun 
in  Babylonia,  where  the  califate  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  rulers  hostile  to  the  J. ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  11th  c,  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity had  perished  on  the  scaffold,  the  schools 
were  closed,  the  best  of  the  community  had  fled  to 
Spain,  and  those  that  remained  were  reduced  to  an 
abject  condition,  from  which  they  have  never  risen. 


In  Italy,  their  position  was  made  tolerable  by 
considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices.  Here  and  there, 
at  intervals,  a  spirit  of  Christian  intolerance  might 
break  out,  but  they  enjoyed  for  the  most  part  the 
protection  of  the' popes. 

More  favourable'  was  their  lot  during  the  8th 
and  9th  centuries  in  France,  especially  in  Paris, 
Lyon,  Languedoc,  and  Provence.  At  the  court 
of  LouU  le  DSbonnaire,  they  were  actually  aU- 
powerful.  After  877  A.D.,  however,  when  the  weak 
Carlovingians  had  begun  to  rule,  and  the  church 
was  advancing  with  imperious  strides,  a  melancholy 
change  ensued — kings,  bishops,  feudal  barons,  and 
even  the  mimicipalities,  all  joined  in  a  carnival  of 
persecution.  From  the  11th  to  the  14th  u.,  their 
history  is  a  successive  series  of  massacres.  AH 
maimer  of  wild  stories  were  circulated  against  them : 
it  was  said  that  they  were  wont  to  steal  the  host, 
and  to  contemptuously  stick  it  through  and  through ; 
to  inveigle  Christian  children  into  their  houses,  and 
murder  them ;  to  poison  wells,  &c.  They  were  also 
hated  for  their  excessive  usury,  though  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  more  blame  is  attachable  to  those 
whose  tyranny,  by  depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
possess  land,  'had  compressed  their  activity  into  the 
narrower  channels  of  traflic.  Occasionally,  however, 
their  debtors,  high  and  low,  had  recourse  to  what 
they  called  Christian  religion  as  a  very  easy  means 
of  gettihgi  rid  of  their  obligations.  Thus,  Philippe 
Auguste,  under  whose  i-ule  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
held  mortgages  of  enormous  value  on  the  estates  of 
church  and  state  dignitaries,  simply  confiscated  the 
debts  due  to  them,  forced  them  to  surrender  the 
pledges  in  their  possession,  seized  their  goods,  and 
banished  them  from  France ;  but  the  decree  appears 
to  have  taken  effect  chiefly  in  the  north ;  yet  in 
less  than  20  years,  the  same  proud  but  wasteful 
monarch  was  glad'  to  let  them  come  back  and  take 
up  their  abode  in  Paris.  Louis  IX.,  who  was  a  very 
pious  prince,  among  other  religious  acts,  cancelled 
a  third  of  the  claims  which  the  J.  had  against  his 
subjects,  'for  the  benefit  of  his  soul.'  An  edict  was 
also  issued  for  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  their 
sacred  books  ;■  and  we  are  told  that,  at  Paris,  twenty- 
four  carts  iiLled  with  copies  of  the  Tcdmud,  &c.,  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  In  the  reign  of  Philippe 
the  Fair,  they  were  again  expelled  from  France 
(1306  A.D.)  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  cruelty ; 
but  the  state  of  the  royal  finances  rendered  it 
necessary,  in  httle  more  than  a  dozen  years,  to  recall 
them;  and  they  were  allowed  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  debts  due  to  them,  on  condition  that  two- 
thirds  of  :the  whole  should  be  given  up  to  the  king  ! 
But  a  religious  epidemic,  known  as  the  Rising  of 
theShepherds,;  having  seized  the  common  people 
in  Languedoc  and  the  central  regions  of  France 
(1321  A.D.),  they  signahsed  themselves  by  horrible 
massacres  of  the  detested  race ;  so  horrible,  indeed, 
that  in  one  place,  Verdun,  on  the  Garonne,  the  i.', 
in  the  madness  of  their  agony,  threw  down  their 
children  to  the  Christian  mob,  from  the  tower  in 
which  they  were  gathered,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  to 
appease  the  demoniacal  fury  of  their  assailants.  In 
the  following  year,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  the 
wOdest  crimes  were  laid  to  their  charge.  Oae 
shudders  to  read  of  what  followed ;  in  wiiole  pro- 
vinces, every  Jew  was  burned.  At  Chinon,  a. deep 
ditch  was  dug,  an  enormous  pile  raisedj  and  160  of 
both  sexes  burned  together!  Yet  Christianity  never 
produced  more  resolute  martyrs ;  as  they  sprung 
into  the  place  of  torment,  they  sang  hymns  as  though 
they  were  going  to  h.  wedding.  Finally,  in  1395, 
they  were  indelinitely  banished  from  the  middle  of 
France. 

Their  first  appearance  in  England  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  Saxons.    They  axe  mentioned  in  the 
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ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  Egbriglit,  Arolibishop 
pt  York,  740  A.  B. ;  they  are  also  named  in  a  charter 
to  the  monks  of  Croyland,  833  A.  n.  '  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  son,  William  Bufus;  favoured 
them ;  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  debate 
between  them  and  the  Christians,  even  swore  with 
hutiorous  profanity,  that  if  the  rabbins  beat  the 
bishops,  '  by  the  face  of  St  Luke,'  he  would  turn  a 
Jew  himsdf.  The  same  reckless  monarch  carried 
his  contempt  for  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
kingdom  so  far,  that  he  actually  farmed  out  the 
vacant  bishoprics  to  the  J. ;  and  at  Oxford,  even 
then  a  seat  of  learning,  they  possessed  three  halls — 
Lombard  Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hall,  where 
Hebrew  was  taught  to  Christians  as  weU  as  to  the 
youths  of  their  own  persuasion.  As  they  grew  in 
wealth,  they  grew  in  unpopularity.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Lion  Heart  (1189 
A.D.),  some  foreign  J.  being  perceived  to  witness  the 
spectacle,  from  which  their  nation  had  been  strictly 
excluded,  a  popular  commotion  against  them  broke 
out  in  London ;  their  houses  were  pUlaged  and 
burned ;  and  though  Sir  Richard  Glanville,  the  chief- 
justiciary  of  the  realm,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  indignant  king,  partially  succeeded  in  arresting 
the  havoc,  and  even  in  bringing  some  of  the  mob 
to  justice  (three  were  hanged),  yet  the  barbarous 
bigotry  of  priests  and  people  prevented  anything 
like  just  or  Salutary  punishment.  Similar  scenes 
were  witnessed  at  Norwich,  Edmnndsbury,  Stam- 
ford, and  York ;  in  the  last  of  these  towns,  most 
of  the  J.  preferred  vohmtary  martyrdom  {Kiddush 
Hashem)  in  the  synagogue  to  forced  baptism. 
When  Richard  returned  from  Palestine,  their 
prospects  brightened  a  Httle ;  though  still  treated 
with  great  rigour,  yet  their  lives  and  wealth 
were  protected^-for  a  consideration !  John  Lack- 
land at  first  covered  them  with  honOTir,  but  the 
popular  and  priestly  hatred  only  became  the 
stronger;  and  on  a  sudden,  the  vacillating  and 
imprincipled  king  turned  round  on  his  protSgSs, 
after  they  had  accumulated  great  wealth,  and 
imprisoned,  maltreated,  and  plundered  them  in  all 
pai-ts  of  the  country.  Under  Henry  IIL,  they  were 
mulcted  enormously.  Accused  of  cHpping  the  coin 
of  the  realm,  they  had,  as  a  penalty,  to  pay  into 
the  royal  exchequer  (1230  A.  B.)  a  third  of  their 
movable  property.  To  this  reign  belongs  the  now 
exploded  story  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christian 
boy,  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  The  accession  of  Edward 
did  not  mitigate  their  misery;  some  efforts,  indeed, 
were  made  to  induce  them  to  give  up  their  pro- 
fession of  usury,  as  was  also  done  in  France  and 
elsewhere  during  the  same  period,  but  the  fact  is, 
that  they  were  so  heavily  taxed  by  the  sovereigns 
or  governments  of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same 
time  debarred  from  almost  every  other  trade  or 
occupation — partly  by '  special  decrees,  partly  by 
the  vulgar  prejudice— that'  they  coidd  not  afford  to 
prosecute  ordinary  avocations.  The  attempt  made 
by  the  Dominican  friars  to  convert  them,  of  course, 
failed  utterly  ;  and  in  1253,  the  J. — no  longer  able 
to  withstand  the  constant  hardships  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  person  and  property — begged  of 
their  own  accord  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  however,  persuaded  them'  to 
stay.  Ultimately,  in  1290  A.  J>.,  they  were  driven 
from  the  shores  of  England,  pursued  by  the  execra- 
tions of  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  all  their  properiiy,  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  mortgages.  They  Bmig!tated  for  the  most 
part  to  Prance  and  Germany.'  Their  number  is 
estimated  at  about  16,000. 

In  Germany,  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  special 
property  of  the  sovereign,  who  bought  and  Sold 
them,    and   were    designated    his   KamtnerhneclUe 
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('chamber-servants').  As  already  sa;id,  they  made 
their  appearance  in  that  region  almost  as  early  as 
the  time  i of' Constantino.  About  the  8th  c,  they 
are  found  in  all  the  Rhenish  towns';  in  the  10th  c, 
in  Saxony  and  Bohemia;  in  the  11th,  in  Swabia, 
Eranoouia,  and  Vienna ;  and  in  the  12th,  in  Bran- 
denburg and  Silesia.  T'he  same  sort  of  treatment 
befell  them  in  the  empire  as  elsewhere  ;  they  had  to 
pay  aU  manner  of  iniquitous  taxes — body-tax,  capita- 
tion-tax, trade-taxes,  coronation-tax,  and  to  present 
a  multitude  of  gifts,  to  mollify  the  avarice  or  supply 
the  necessities  of  emperors,  princes,  and  barons.  A 
raid  against  the  J.  was  a  favourite  pastime  of  a  bank- 
rupt noble  in  those  days.  The  Crusades  kindled 
a  spirit  not  in  Germany  only;  however,  but  through 
all  Christendom,  hostile  to  the  '  enemies  of  Christ.' 
Treves,  Metz,  Cologne,  Mainz,  Worms,  Spires,  Stras- 
burg,  and  other  cities,  were  deluged  with  the  blood 
of  the  '  unbeUevers.'  At  such  epochs,  the  passions 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  lower  clergy  could  not  be 
restrained.  The  word  Hep  (said  to  be  the  initials 
of  Hierosolyma  est  perdita,  Jerusalem  is  taken) 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  the  empire  became 
the  signal  for  massacre,  and  if  an  insensate  monk 
sounded  :it  along  the  streets,  it  threw  the  rabble 
into  paroxysms  of  murderous  rage.  The  J.  were 
expelled — after  being  plundered  and  maltreated— 
from  Vienna  (1196  A.D.),  Mecklenburg  (1226  A.B.), 
Breslau  (1226  A.B.),  Brandenburg  (1243  A.D.),  Frank- 
furt (1241  A.D.),  Munich  (1285  A.B.)i  NUrnberg 
(1390  A.B.),  Prague  (1391  A.B.),  and  Ratisbou  (1476 
Ai  B.).  The  '  Black  Death,'  in  particular,  occasioned  a 
great  and  widespread  persecution  (1348 — 1350  A.B.). 
They  were  murdered  and  burned  by  thousands,  and 
many  even  sought  death  amidst  the  conflagrations 
of  their  synagogues.  The  race  almost  disappeared 
froru  Germany;  only,  however,  to  return,  for  their 
services  were  indispensable.  Only  here  and  thfere, 
however,  they  possessed  the  rights  of  citizens,  or  were 
allowed  to  hold  unmovable  property ;  in  general; 
they  were  permitted  to  prosecute  only  commerce 
and  usury,  and  the  law  turned  on  them  its  harshest 
aspect.  Repeatedly,  too,  the  emperors  gratified  at 
once  their  piety  and  their  greed  by  canodling  their 
pecuniary  claims.  In  many  places,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  certain  parts  of  the  town,  known  as 
the  Judenstrasse  {Jews' StTeets). 

Switzerland,'  whither  they  came  at  a  comparatively 
late  period,  commenced  to  persecute  thein  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century.  In  the  course  of  the 
15th  c,  they  were  expelled  from  Sehaffhausen, 
Zurich,  Geneva,  Thurgau,  and  other  places.-— Their 
treatment  was  more  humane  in  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. As  early  as  1264  A.B.,  they  enjoyed  in  these 
countries  certain  important  privileges.  Favoured 
by  Casimir  III.,  their  numbers  were  swelled,  after 
1348  A.B.,  by  fugitives  from  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland.— Prussia  and  Huxigary,  like  most  other 
countries  of  Chi-istendom  during  the  middle  ages, 
received,  persecuted,  and  banished  them. 

In  Spain,  the  condition  of  the  J.  was  long  highly 
favourable.  The  horrible  persecutions  of  the  Gothic 
princes  in  the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  made  it,  of 
course,  absolutely  inevitable  that  the  first  gleam  of 
a  Moorish  scimitar  on  the  coast  would  turn  them 
into  allies  of  the  invaders.  During  the  whole  of  the 
brilliant  period  of  Moorish  rule  in  the  Peninsula, 
they  enjoyed,  indeed,  what  must  have  seemed 
to  them;  in  comparison' with  their  common  fate,  a 
sort  of  Elysian  life.  They  were  almost  on  terms  of 
equality  with  their  Mohammedan  masters,  rivalled 
them  in'  civilisation  and  letters,  and  probably  sur- 
passed them  ia  wealth.-  The  Spanish  J.  were  conse- 
quently of  a  much  higher  type  than  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  were  not  reduced 
to  the  one  degrading  occupation  of  usury,  though 
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they  followed  that  too ;  on,  the  contrary,  they  were 
husbandmen,  landed  proprietors,  physicians,  financial 
administrators,  &o. ;  they  enjoyed  epeoial  .privileges, 
and  had  courts  of  justice  for  themselves.  ■  Npr  was 
this  state  of  things  oonfined  to  those  portions  of  Spain 
under  the  sovereignty  of  i  the  Moors ;  ^the  Christian 
monarohs  of  .the  north  and  middle;  gradually  came  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  services,  and  we  find 
them  for  a  time  protected  and  encouraged  by  the 
rulers  of  Aragon  aoid  Castile.  But  the  extravagance 
and  iconaequeut  poverty  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as 
the  increasing  power  of  the  priesthood,  ultimately 
brought,  about  a  disastrous  change.  The  estates  of 
the  nobles  and  (it  is  also  believed)  those  attached) 
to  the  cathedrals  and  churchesj  were  in  many  cases 
mortgaged,  to  the  J. ;  hence  it  was  not  difficult 
for  'conscience'  togetup  a  persecution,  when  goaded 
to  its  'duty'  by  the  pressure  of  want  and  shame. i 
Gradually,  the  J.  were  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  i  living:  where  they  pleased; ;  their  rights  were 
diminished,  and  their  taxes  augmented!  In  Seville, 
Cordova,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  ;the  island 
of  Majorca,  outbursts  of  priestly  and  popular  violence 
took  place  (1391 — 1392  A.D.);  immense ,  numbers  > 
were  murdered,  and  wholesale  theft  was  perpfetrated 
by  the  religibus  rabble;  Escape  was  possible  only 
through -fllight  to  Africa,  or  by  accepting  baptism 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  number  of  these 
enforced  converts;  to  Christianity  is  reckoned  at 
200,000.  The  fate  of  ithel  J.. in  Spain  during  the 
15th  c,  however,  beggars  description.  Persecution, 
violent  conversion,  massacre,  the  tortures  of  the 
inquisition — ^we  read  of  nothing  but  these  !  Thou- 
sands were  burned  alive.  ;  ,'  In  one  year,  280  were 
burned.in  Seville  alone.'  .Sometimes,  the  popes,  and 
even  the  nobles;  shuddered  at  the.  fiendish  zeal  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  tried  to  mitigate  it,  but  in  vain. ; 
At;  length  theJiour  of  final  horror  came.  "In. -1492 
A.D.,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  issued  an  edict  for; 
the  expulsion,  within  fpur;moutlis,  of  all  who  refused 
to  become  Christians,  with  the,  strict  inhibition 
to  take  neither  gold  nor  silver  out  of  the  country^ 
The  J.  offered. an  enormous  sum  for  its  revocation,, 
and  for.  a  moment  the  sovereigns  hesitated;  but 
Torquemada.'the  Dominican  inquisitor-general,  dared 
to;con;iparte.his  royal  master  and  mistress  to  Judas ; 
they  shrank  from  the  awful  accusation;  and  the 
ruin  of  the.  most  industrious,  the  most  thriving,  the 
most  peaceable,'  and  the  most  learned  of  their  sub- 
jects—and.  consequently  of  Spaia 'herself — became 
irremediable.  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  and 
most  melancholy.;  hour  in  their  modern  history. 
It- is  considered; by  themselves  as  great.a.icalamity, 
as  the.  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  300,000  (some 
even;' give  the  numbers  at  650,000  or  800^000) 
resolved  to. abandon  the  country,  which  a. resi- 
dence, of  seven  oentiu^ies.had  inade  almost  a  second; 
Judaea  to.  them.  The  incidents  that  marked  their 
departure  are  heartrending..  Almost  every  land  was 
shut  agaiostithem.  Some,  however,  ventured  into 
Fra>ace;  oiihers  iuto  Italy,  Turkey,  and  Marocco, 
in  the  last  of  which  countries ,  they  suffered  the 
most  frightfid  privations.  Of  the  80,000  who 
obtained  an  entrance  into  Portugal  on  payment 
of  eight,  gold  pennies  a  head,  but  only  for  eight 
months,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  means  of  departure 
to  other  countries,  many  lingered  after  the  expiry  of 
the  appointed  tune;  and  the  i  poorer  were  sold  as 
slaves,  'In,  1495; A. D.,  King  .Emanuel  commanded 
them  to  quit  his  territories,  but,  at  the  same  time 
issued  a  secret  order  that;.all  Jewish  children ;under 
14  years  of  I  age  should  be  torn  from  their  mothers, 
retained  inPbrtugaJy.and  brought  up  as .  Christians. 
Agony;  drove  the  Jewish  mothers  into  madness: 
they  destroyed  their  children  with  their  own  hands, 
and  threw  them  into.weUa  and  rivers,  to  prevent 


jthem  from  faUiug  into  the  hands  of  their  pcTse-. 
cutors.  The  miseries  of  those  'who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, but  who,  f  pr  the  mpst  .part,  secretly  adhered 
to  their  old  faith,(0ne»Jm,..A«itss8m-^' yielding, to 
violence,  forced  ones'),  were  hardly  less  dreadful,, 
and. it  was  far  on  in  the  17th  c.  before  persecution 
;  ceased,  AiUos  daF&.ot  suspected  converts  happened 
as  late, as  1655  A. s.,    - 

,  The  wanderers  appear  to  have  met  with  much 
better ,  treatment  in  Italy  and,  Turkey  than  .any-, 
where,  else.  During  the  15th,  and  16th  centuries, 
they  are  to  be  found — except  at  intervals,  when 
persecution  applied  its  scourge — ^in  almost  every; 
city  of  Italy;  pursuing .  various  :kinds.  of,  traffic 
(nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  Levant,  for  instance,) 
was  in  their  hands),  but  chiefly  engaged  in  money- 
lending,  in  which  they  rivalled  the  great.  Lombard 
bankers. .  Abrabanel,  perhaps  .thei  most  eminent 
Jewish  .scholar  and  divine  of  his  day,  rose  to  be 
confidential  adviser,  to  the,  kiug..of  ..jifaples..  In 
Turkey,  they  were  held  in. higher  .estimation ,  than 
the  conquered  Greeks ;  the  latter  were  -termed 
Teshir  (slaves),  but  ithe,  Jews,  Monsaphir  (visitors)  ; 
Ithey .  were  allowed  to.  re-open  their  schools,  ,to, 
establish,  synagogues,  and  to  settle  in  all  ,  the 
commercial  towns  of  the,  Levant. 

The  invention  of  printiug,  the  revival  of  learning,, 
and  the  Reformation,  are  generally  asserted  to  have  i 
been  beneficial  to  the  J.,  but  this  can  be  regarded 
a3;true  only  in  a  certain  sense.  When  the  J.  began 
to  use  the  presses  at  their  earliest  sta^e  for  their 
own  literature,  sacred  and  otherwise,  'ti.e  Emperor 
Maximilian.,  was  urged, — chiefly  by  converts — to 
order  aE  Hebrew  ■writings  to  l?e  committed  to  the 
flames;  and  but  for  the  .strenuous,  exertions  of; 
ReuchUn  (q.  v.),  ignorance,  treachery,  and  bigotry 
might  have  secured  a  despicable  triumph.  Luther, 
iu/'the ;  earlier  part  of  his  career,, fl.t  least,  looked 
;'vi5it!i  no  .unfavourable  eye  on  the  adoption  of  violent 
means  for  their  conversion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  at  least  one  distinguished  Roman  Catholic, 
Pope  Sextus  V.,  animated  by  a  far  mpre  wise  and 
kindly  spirit  towards  them  than ,  ^any  Protestant , 
prince  of  his  tune.  In  1588,  he  abolished  all  the  per-, 
secuting  statutes  of  his  predecessors,  allowed  them 
to  settle  and  trade  in.ev-ery  city  of  his .  dominions, 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  i,of,  their  religion,  and,  in 
respect  ;to  the  administration  of  justice  and  taxa-. 
tion,  placed  them  on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  his 
subjects.  That  the  Reformation  itseK  had  nothing: 
to  do  with  subsequent  ameliorations  in  the  ppndir 
tion  of  the  J.,  is  only  too  plain  frpm  the  fact,  that 
in  many  parts,  cf  Germany,  Prp]testant,,as.  welj  as 
Catholic,  their  ,  lot  became  actually  harder. thai? 
before.  They  were  driven  out  of  Bavaria  (1553', 
A.  J).),  out  of  Brandenburg  (1573  A.  j>.),  a^d  similar 
treatment  befeU  thpm,  elsewhere.  They  also  excited 
numerous '  popular  tuiB.ults  (as  late  even  as  ,1730 
A.D..  in,  the  Protestant,  city  of  Hamburg);  and,  in 
fact,  during,  the  whole  of,  the  17th  and  the  first,  part, 
of  the  18th  c,  the  hardships  inflicted  on  them  by; 
the  German  governments  positively  became  more 
and  more  grievous.  What  really  caused  the  change^ 
in  their  favour  was  the  great ,  uprising  of  human 
reason,  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Among  the  writers  ■y^ho  distinguished,  themselves 
in  Germany  by ,  pleading  .  the  cause  of  the  J.,  we 
may  specially,  mention  Lessing  (q.  v.),  Meud^ssohn 
(q.  v.),  and  Dohm., , , 

Holland,  as  we  know,  was  one  of  the;  first  coun-j 
tries  in,  .modern  times  to  rise  out  of  the  barbarism  of 
the, middle  ages.  Its, active,  energetic,  intelligent 
inhabitants  appreciated  the  business  qualifications 
of  the  J.,  and  as  early  as  1603  A.  D.,  permitted  tiiem 
to  settle  and  trade,  though  they  did  not  acquire  the 
rights  of  citizenship  till  1796,  A.  D.     In,  England, 
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the  edict  of  Edward  I.  remained  in  force  for  more 
than  300  years ;  and  the  first  attempt  made  by  the 
J.  to  obtain  a  legal  recognition  in  that  country  was 
during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  in  1655  A.  D. 
Cromwell  himself  was  favourable  to  their  admission ; 
so  were  the  lawyers;  but  the  nation  generally, 
and  particularly  the  emphatically  religious  portion 
of  it,  were  strongly  hostile  to  such  a  proceeding ; 
and  the  wearisome,  controversial  jangling  of  the 
divines  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  pre- 
vented anything  from  being  done  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  who,  standing  much  and  frequeutly  in 
need  of  their  services,  permitted  them  quietly  to 
settle  in  the  island.  In  1723  A.  D.,  they  acquired 
the  right  to  possess  land ;  in  1753  'A.  D.,  they 
obtained  the  right  of  naturalisation.  Since  1830, 
civic  corporations,  since  1833,  the  profession  of 
advocates,  and  since  1845,  the  office  of  alderman 
and  of  lord-mayor,  have  been  opened  to  them. 
Kecently  (1858),  the  last  and  crowning  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  toleration  was  achieved  by  the 
admission  of  J.  into  parliament. 

Some  of  the  rehcs  of  that  mighty  host  of  exiles 
that  left  Spain  and  Portugal  found  their  way  into 
SVance,  where  they  long  lingered  in  a  miserable 
condition.  In  1550  A.  D.,  they  were  received  into 
Bayonne  and  Bordeaux ;  they  were  also  to  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Avignon,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace.  In  1784,  the  capitation-tax  was  abolished. 
In  1790,  while  the  French  Revolution  was  stUl  in 
its  pristine  vigour,  and  animated  by  a  sincere 
humanitarianism,  the  J.  presented  a  petition  to  the 
national  representatives  claiming  equal  rights  as 
citizens.  Mirabeau  was  among  their  advocates,  and 
their  cause  could  not,  therefore,  be  unsuccessful. 
Prom  this  time,  their  technical  designation  in  Prance 
has  been  Israelites.  In  1806,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
summoned  a  '  Sanhedrim '  of  J.  to  meet  at  Paris,  to 
whom  a  variety  of  questions  were  put,  mainly  vrith 
a  view  to  test  their  fitness  for  being  French  citizens. 
Their  answers  were  satisfactory,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  reorganise  their  religious  institutions  in 
the  most  elaborate  manner.  Since  then,  no  material 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  laws  regarding 
them ;  and  they  are  since  then  found  not  only  in 
the  highest  offices  of  the  civil  administration — 
very  frequently  in  the  ministry  (e.  g.,  Crgmieux, 
Goiidcha;ux,  Fould) — but  they  also  fill  some  of  the 
chief  places  in  the  army  and  navy.  We  may  add 
here,  that  their  surpassing  bravery  in  the  field 
has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark,  more 
especially  since  among  the  vices  with  which  a  brutal 
prejudice  loved  to  brand  them,  in  spite  of  all 
historical  evidence,  was  also  that  of  cowardice. — 
In  Denmark,  since  1814  A.  D.,  they  have  been  on  a 
footing  of  equality  as  citizens  with  native  Danes. 
. — In  Sweden,  they  did  not  obtain  admission  till 
1776  A.D.,  and  then  only  into  Stockholm  and  three 
other  towns.  Citizenship  is  still  conferred  as  a 
favour. — Korway  forbade  them  to  touch  its  soil 
till  1860  A.  D. — Admitted  into  Russia  Proper  by 
Peter  the  Great,  they  were  expelled — ^to  the  number 
of  35,000— by  the  Empress  Elizabeth  in  1743. 
Readmitted  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II.,  they 
were  further  protected  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.,  who  in  1805  and  1809  issued  decrees,  insuring 
them  full  liberty  of  trade  and  commerce ;  bvit  of 
the  liberties  which  he  conferred  upon  them,  they 
were  deprived  by  the  late  emperor,  Nicholas.  Since 
1835,  a  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  has  been 
under  contemplation. — Poland,  however,  has  become 
their  principal  residence.  .  There  they  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  owed  their  first  humane  recejjtion  in  the 
14th  c.  to  the  love  which  King  Casimir  the  Great 
bore  for  a  Jewish  mistress.  For  many  years,  the 
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whole  trade  of  the  coimtry  was  in  their  hands. 
During  the  17th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  18th 
century,  however,  they  were  much  persecuted,  and 
sank  into  ».  state  of  great  ignorance,  and  even 
poverty;  but  education— in  spite  of  the  severity 
and  barbarism  of  Russian  intolerance — has,  since  the 
French  Revolution,  made  progress  among  them.— 
Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  shewed  himself 
singularly  harsh  towards  the  J.  ;  in  fact,  his  legis- 
lation, it  has  been  said,  almost  throws  us  back  into 
the  middle  ages.  AU  manner  of  iniquitous  and 
ridiculous  taxes  were  laid  upon  them  ;  only  a  certain 
number  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  country,  and 
these  were  prohibited  both  from  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  lucrative  employments.  This 
shameful  state  of  matters  was  ended  by  the  Prussian 
edict  of  toleration  (1812  A.  D.),  by  which  J.  were 
placed  almost  in  an  equal  position  as  citizens  with 
other  Prussians.  Since  then,  the  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  to  enlarge  their  'liberties' — until 
the  Revolution  of  1848  finally  gained  them  their 
full  emancipation,  althoilgh,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
periods  of  reaction,  it  has  not  as  yet  been  entirely 
carried  out. — In  the  smaller  German  states,  their 
fuU  rights  have  Ukewise — gradually  and  grudgingly 
— been  conceded  to  them  at  last ;  and  the  first  Ger- 
man National  Assembly  held  in  Fi'ankfurt  in  1848 
and  1849  contained  many  prominent  Jewish  mem- 
bers, among  whom  was  the  vice-president,  Riesser. — 
In  Austria,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  distinguished 
himself  by  passing  an  act  of  toleration,  1782  A.  D. 
This  act  was  extraordinarily  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions for  the  Jews.  Not  till  1860,  however  (and 
even  then  under  certain  restrictions),  did  they 
acquire  the  right  to  possess  land.- — In  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  they  have  long  enjoyed  important 
privileges,  and  have  been  protected  by  the  nobiUty. 
As  a  consequence,  in  the  late  Hungarian  insurrec- 
tion, they  were  patriotic  to  a  man. — Spain  began  to 
tolerate  them  again  in  1837  A.  D.,  and  they  can  foUow 
trade  or  agriculture  like  other  Spaniards  ;  but  few 
J.  have  as  yet  cared  to  venture  back  to  a  land  that 
fills  them  with  the  most  moumfid  recollections. — 
Portugal,  where  they  enjoy  no  civic  rights,  has 
only  a  few  German  Jews. — Switzerland  long  treated 
them  harshly,  and  only  of  late  years  have  a  few 
cantons  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  other  countries,  their  condition  must  be 
merely  referred  to.  In  Turkey,  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  thriven  in  spite  of  the  exac- 
tions of  pashas,  the  insolence  of  Janizaries,  and  the 
miseries  of  war.  Their  commimities  in  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  Saloniki,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus,  are  considerable ;  in  Palestine,  their 
ancient  home,  they  are  said  to  be  rapidly  increasing, 
but  they  are  stiU,  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  on 
the  part  of  their  European  brothers  to  ameliorate 
their  condition,  very  poor.  Their  numbers  in 
Arabia  are  not  very  large,  yet  they  enjoy  some 
independence.  Those  in  Persia  have  sunk  into 
ignorance  through  oppression,  yet  it  is  touching 
to  find  that  they  are  not  hopeless.  'Heavy,' 
they  say,  'is  our  slavery;  anxiously  we  wait  for 
redemption.'  They  exist  in  Afghanistan,  and 
carry  on  a  trade  between  Cabul  and  China;  in 
India  and  Cochiu-Cluna,  where  they  are  both 
agriculturists  and  artisans  ;  in  Surinam,  there  is  a 
flourishing  colony  ;  in  Bokhara,  where  they  possess 
equal  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants,  and  are 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  metals; 
in  Tartary  and  China,  where,  however,  they  are 
very  insignificant  both  in  numbers  and  position. 
They  are  also  found  all  along  the  North  African 
coast,  where,  indeed,  they  have  had  communities 
for  perhaps  more  than  a  thousand  years,  which 
were  largely  reinforced  in  consequence  of  the  great 
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Spanish  peraeoutions.  They  are  numerous  in  Fez 
and  Maroeoo,  though  thay  are  not  always  free  from 
the  perils  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  In  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  they  are  few  ;  in  Abyssinia,  more  nume- 
rous ;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  they  have  even 
made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Afrioa  ;  they  exist 
in  Sudan,  and  are  also  found  further  south.  America, 
too,  has  invited  their  spirit  of  enterprise.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  Great  Britainj  they  enjoy 
absolute  liberty.  They  have  been  in  Brazil  since 
1625,  and  in  Cayenne  since  1639,  and  are  also  settled 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  entire  number  of  J.  in  the  world  is  reckoned 
variously  between  3^  and  15  millions.  Taking  the 
former  estimate,  about  1,700,000  belong  to  Russian, 
Austrian,  And  Prussian  Poland ;  about  600,000 
to  Germany  j  about  240,000  to  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  about  200,000  to  Galioia ;  about 
300,000  to  Turkey ;  about  47,000  to  Italy ;  about 
30,000  to  Great  Britain;  Asia,  about  138,000; 
Africa,  about  504,000  ;  and  America,  about  30,000. 
The  whole  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
24  millions. 

Language  and  Literature. — Language.  Among 
the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  the  Hebrew  (called 
in  the  Old  Testament,  the  speech  of  Canaan;  in 
the  later  portions  of  the  same  book,  the  speech  of 
Judaea;  and  first  in  the  Chaldee  targums,  the 
Sacred  Language,  or  rather  the  language  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  -fliings  eonnected  with  it — as  the  law 
[Mishna],  the  prayers,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  in  regard  to  strength,  refinement,  and  elabo- 
rate completeness  of  grammatical  structure,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  (Its  chief  characteristics 
will  be  found  noticed  under  Semitio  Languages.) 
Yet  it  is  neither  the  oldest  of  Semitic  dialects, 
nor,  as  was  long  believed,  the  first  of  all  human 
languages.  '  Once  identical  with  the  Phceniciau, 
it  was  iidopted  by  Abraham  and  his  family  in 
Palestine.  The  peculiar  religious  and  moral  notions 
of  the  Hebrews  could  not  biit  impress  upon  it  by 
degrees  a  distinct  character,  and  thus  Hebrew  becam  e 
a  distinct  dialect:  Although  the  Sacred  writings 
are  the  oldest  Semitic  workS'  which  we  possess, 
there  is  yet,  except  a  few  archaisms;  hardly  any 
trace  of  the  primitive  state  of  the  Hebrfew  language 
preserved  in  them ;  they  belong  to  periods  when 
it  was  nearly  as  fully  formed  a;nd  developed  as  in 
the  time  of  the  exile.  The  differences  in  style, 
manner;  and  idiom  in  the  different  books,  must 
rather  be  traced  to  the  individuahties  of  the  various 
writers.  In  general,  we  distinguish  two  distinct 
periods — the  golden  age,  up  to'  the  Babylonian 
exile,  when,  except  a  few  Egyptian  words,  no  foreign 
admixture  mars  the  purity  of  the  language;  the 
second  from  the  exile  downwards,  when  Persian 
and  Aramaic  elements  had  largely  been  introduced. 
As  we  find  it  in  the  Bible,  the  Hebrew  is  a  poor 
language  enough ;  yet  there  is  a  sublime  grandeur, 
and,  in  the  provinces  of  religion  and  agriculture, 
also  a  richness  inherent  in  it  which  surpasses  almost 
every  ancient  and  modern  language.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  traces, 
that  there  should  have  been,  within  the  small 
compass  of  Palestine,  room  for  several  dialects. 
The  different  pronun'oiatiou  of  the  Shin  alluded'  to 
in  Judges  xii.  must  have  been  only  a  solitary  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Ephraimites,  as,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Galileans,  and  also  the'  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
were  known  for  their  faulty  pronunciation,  as  shewn 
in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Talmud.  The  Hebrew  character  still  universaUy 
employed'  in  -miting,  and  called  square,  Assyrian 
or  Babylonian  character,  first  takes  the  place,  at 
an  uncertain  period  after  the  exU'e,  of  the  older 
national'  alphabetic  character,  which  was  common 


in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  in  any  case  was  similar  to 
the  old  Phoenioian. 

A  grammatical  treatment  of  Hebrew  first  com- 
menced after  the  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  by 
the  I  people.  The  vocalisation  and  i  accentuation  of 
the  text  originated  in  the  6th  and'  7th  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Christ  (see  MasobA).  The  J. 
made  the  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  grammar 
about  the  dawn  of  the  10th  c,  after  the  example  of 
the  Arabians,  and  originally  even  in  the  Arabian 
language.  Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon  (died  942  A.  D.), 
Jehuda  Chajug  (circa  1050  A.  D.),  Abraham-ben- 
Esra  (circa  1160  A.  D.),  and  David  Eamchi  (circa 
1190 — 1200)  are  held  in  classic  repute  as  gram- 
marians, i'he  Hebrew  dictionary  of  the  latter  was 
long  considered  the  best  that  had  been  executed. 
The  founder  of  the  Study  of  Hebrew  among  Chris- 
tians was  the  famous  Johann  Reuchlin  (died  1522 
A.  D.),  who,  however,  like  the  grammarians  of  the 
next  age,  Buxtorf  and  others,  strictly  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  tradition  and  method.  A  new  era  began 
when  the  study  of  the  other  members  of  the  Semitio 
family  of  languages,  the  Syriao,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Ethiopie,  enlarged  the  Hebraist's  field  of  view ;  the 
heralds  of  this  era  were  the  German  scholars,  Alb. 
Schultens  (died  1750)  and  Nik.  W.  Schroder  (died 
1798),  who  sought  to  remedy  the  one-sided  defective 
method  into  which  the  so-called  Dutch  school  fell 
by  its  too  exclusive  regard  for  Arabic.  Geaenius, 
especially,  along  with  a '  comprehensive  and  due 
consideration  of  all  the  allied  languages,  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  critical  observation  and  exposition 
of  the  individual  grammatical  facts,  and  a  more  just 
and  harmonious  explanation  of  them.  Since  then, 
Ewald '  (q.  v.),  who  treats  the  Hebrew  language  as 
an  organism  after  the  historico-gemetio  method,  has 
carried  the  study  still  further,  and  in  some  measure 
superseded  Gesenius.  Ewald'a  Ora/m/matik  der  Hehr. 
Sprache  (Leip.  1844) ;  Gesenius,  Hebraische  Gram- 
■maiik  (Leip.  1813), ,  the  16th  edition  by  Rodiger 
(Leip.  1851);  are  the  best  known  grammars.  The 
most  comprehensive  Hebrew  dictionary  is  that  by 
Gesenius,  entitled  Thesaurus  Linguce  Hebraicm 
(Leip.  1829 — 1842) ;  the  best  of  the  smaller  lexicons 
are  Gesenius's  Hebr.  und  Chald.  JSandworterbuch 
iiber  das  Alte  Testament  (2  vols.  Leip.  1810 — 1812; 
4th  ed.  1834) ;  "Winer's  Lexicon  Manuale  Sebraicum 
et  ChaldaicMm  (Leip.  1828)  ;  and  EUrst's  Hebr.  und 
Chald.  HandwOrterbuch  (Leip.  1857 — 1861). 

Literature. — The  extraordinary  influence  which 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  has  exercised  on  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  nations,  has  given  a  universal 
significance  to  their  ancient  literature.  In  antiquity 
and  credibUityi  in  the  religiousness  of  its  form  and 
the  vigour  of  its  poetry,  it  surpasses  the  literature 
of  any  other  pre-Christian  people,  and  thus  consti- 
tutes both  the  most  remarkable  monument  and  the 
most  authentic  source  of  the  early  history  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  only  a  comparatively  scanty 
portion  of  it  has  come  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
even  the  contents  of  what  is  extant  have  by  no 
means  remained  unaltered  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  It 
is  quite'  certain  that  the  Hebrews,  in  the  earliest 
times,  only  engraved  or  cut  out  on  stone,  metal,  or 
wood  what  is  said  to  have  been  executed  »  writing.; 
nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  material  adapted  for  the 
record  of '  lengthened  compositions  before  the  period 
of  David,  and  even  then  the  writing  of  books  was 
still  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence.  Besides,  several 
wri'tings  of  the  Hebrews,  held  to  be  of  ancient 
date,  are  believed  to  betray  a  later  origin-  than  is 
assigned  to  them  by  their  contents,  their  mode  of 
representation,  and  the  character  of  the  language ; 
so  that,  in  tnith,  we  possess  nothing  whibhi,  in 
its  original  shape,  reaches  further  back  than  the 
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above-mentioned  age.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
must  recognise  not  only  the  internal  arrangement, 
but  a  good  deal  also  of  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  as  a  later  elaboration.  That  criticism,  has 
discovered,  as  it  believes,  here  and  there  traces  of 
much  later  hands  than  those  to  whom  tradition 
ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  particular  works, 
does  not  necessarily  always  throw  discredit  on  the 
incidents  narrated,  nor  destroy  the  value  of  that 
peculiar  spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised. 

The  composition  of  the  extant  works  in  Hebrew 
Literature  proper  would,  on  this  view,  extend  over 
a  period  of  nearly  900  years — viz.,  from  the  times 
of  David  to  those  of  the  Maccabees.  This  period 
was  preceded  by  a  preparatory  one  of  sagas,  songs, 
fragmentary  historical  notices,  -  inscriptions,  laws, 
and  probably  also  priestly  registers.  The  nature  and 
contents  of  the  particular  writings  are  determined 
by  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  people,  who  were 
at  first  strong  and  flourislung ;  then  disrupted  and 
weakened;  then  held  in  subjection  by  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Syrian 
rulers;  and,  finally,  once  more  independent  under 
native  princes.  Nevertheless,  the  prevalent  idea — 
the  basis,  so  to  speak,  of  the  whole  Hebrew  htera- 
ture,  looked  at  from  the  merely  human  point  of 
view — is  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  independence, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  nationality  founded  on 
their  law  and  history ;  hence  its  patriotism  is  of  a 
profoundly  religious  character.  The  law  and  the 
doctrine  are  the  'word  of  God;'  the  Hebrews  are 
the  '  people  of  God,'  his  '  chosen  people  ;'  their 
fortunes  are,  in  quite  a  special  sense,  '  providences ; ' 
and  their  poetry  has  God  or  -the  nation  for  its  con- 
stant theme.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  as  we 
might  expect,  all  the  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
muse  shew  a  marked  similarity  to  each  other  ;  still 
they  can  be  arranged,  according  to  form  and  con- 
tents, under  the  live  heads — law,  prophecy,  history, 
lyric  poetry,  and  speculation.  (For  a  special  account 
of  these,  see  the  articles  on  the  separate  books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  also  Bible,  Pentateuch,  &c.) 
The  same  epoch  in  which  took  place  the  tran- 
sition from  Hebraism  to  Judaism — the  epoch  of  the 
captivity — was  also  that  which  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  Jewish  literature,  properly  so  called. 
Founded  on  the  earher  and  more  creative  Hebrew, 
and  for  the  most  part  written  in  the  same  language, 
it  is  yet  qualified  by  the  presence  of  religious 
conceptions  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  of  Greek 
wisdom,  Roman  law,  and,  at  a.  later  period,  of 
Arabic  poetry  and  philosophy,  and  of  European 
science  ;  though  everything  is  strictly  subordinated 
to  the  great  ideas  of  the  ancient  faith.  Since  the 
return  from  exile,  the  Jewish — also,  but  erroneously, 
called  the  Rabbinical — literature  has,  without  the 
slightest  external  encouragement,  actively  taken 
part  in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  in 
the  results  of  this  activity,  which  are  still  far  from 
being  duly  appreciated,  there  lie  concealed  the 
richest  treasures  of  centuries.  Jewish  literature  has 
been  divided  chronologically  into  nine  periods. 

The  first  period  extends  to  143  B.  c.  After  the 
return  from  exile,  the  Jewish  people  naturally 
enough  became  animated  by  an  intense  nationality 
of  feeling:  they  had  nearly  lost  name,  country, 
life ;  and  now  that  these  were  restored  again,  they 
strenuously  resolved  never  more  to  place  them  in 
jeopardy.  Guided  by  Ezra,  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
began  to  exhibit  surpassing  reverence  for  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Prophets.  Expositions  and  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  history  (Midrasliim),  as  well  as 
Greek  translations,  were  executed,  and  several  of 
the  Hagiographa — such  as  particular  psalms,  the 
so-called  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  the 
Books  of  Chronicles,  portions  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah 
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—were  written.  To  this  period  also,  if  to  any,  must 
belong  the  uncertain  performances  of  the  Great 
Synagogue  (q.  v.),  a  body  the  existence  of  which 
has,  as  indicated  above,  been  doubted  by  some  early 
critics,  but  which  is  now  established  beyond  any 
doubt.  To  this  the  work  of  completing  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  ascribed.  Towards 
its  close  (190—170  B.C.),  several  writers  appear  in 
proprid  persond,  as,  for  instance,  Siraoh  and  Aristo- 
bulus.  The  doctors  of  whom  the  Great  Spagogue 
chiefly  consisted  were  called  Soferim  (Scribes),  and 
the  Aramaic  finally  became  the  popular  dialect  of 
Palestine. 

The  second  period  extends  from  143  B.  c.  to  135 
A.D.  The  Midrash  (q.v.),  or  the  mquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  was  divided 
into  Halacha  (q.v.)  and  Hagada :  the  former 
Considered  the  improvement  of  the  law,  with  a 
view  to  practical  results  ;  the  latter,  the  essence  of 
the  rehgious  and  historical  interpretations.  At  first, 
both  were  the  oral  deliverances  of  the  Soferim,  but 
gradually  written  memorials  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  public  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  in 
schools  and  synagogues,  the  independence  of  the 
sanhedrim,  the  strife  of  sects,  and  the  influences  of 
Alexandrian  culture,  furthered  this  development. 
To  this  period  also  belong  various  Greek,  but  not, 
as  is  still  erroneously  supposed  by  some,  the  written 
Targums  or  Aramaic  Versions  of  the  Bible  (see 
Taegums),  which  sprang  at  a  much  later  period  from 
oral  translations  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  synagogues 
instituted  after  the  return  from  the  exile ;  further 
the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha  (q.  v.),  and  the  earliest 
Christian  writings,  which  are  at  least  the  produc- 
tions of  men  nurtured  in  the  principles  of  Judaism, 
and  which  contain  many  traces  of  Judaistic  culture, 
feeling,  and  faith.  It  was  also  characterised  by 
the  drawing  up  of  prayers,  scriptural  expositions, 
songs,  and  collections  of  proverbs.  The  poet  (not 
the  prophet)  Ezekiel,  the  author  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees,  Jason,  Josephus,  Philo,  Johannes 
(see  above),  are  names  specially  worthy  of  mention ; 
so  also  are  the  doctors  of  the  oral  law — HUlel  (q.  v.), 
Shamai,  Joohanan-ben-Sacoai,  Gamaliel,  Eleazar- 
ben-Hyrcan,  Joshua-ben-Chananja,  Ishmael,  Akiba, 
and  others  of  like  eminence.  Eabbi  (Master),  Talmid 
Chacliam  (Disciple  of  Wisdom),  were  titles  of  honour 
given  to  those  expert  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law. 
Besides  the  Macoabean  coins,  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  belonging  to  this  period  are  extant. 

The  third  period  reaches  from  135  to  475 
A.  B.  Instruction  in  the  Halaoha  and  Hagada  now 
became  the  principal  employment  of  the  flourishino- 
schools  in  Galilee,  Syria,  Rome,  and  since  219  a.d° 
in  Babylonia ;  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
the  masters  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.)  and  the  Talmud 
(q.  v.) — viz.,  Eleazar-beu-Jacob,  Jehuda,  Jose,  Meir, 
Simeon-ben-Joohai,  Jehuda  the  Holy,  Nathan,  Chija, 
Rab,  Samuel,  Jochanan,  Hunna,  Eabba,  Eava,  Papa, 
Ashe,  and  Abina.  Besides  expositions,  additions  to 
Sirach,  ethical  treatises,  stories,  fables,  and  history 
were  also  composed  ;  the  prayers  were  enriched, 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Prophets 
completed,  and  the  calendar  fixed  by  HiUel  the 
second,  340  A.D.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
academies  in  Palestine,  those  of  Persia— viz  at 
Sm-a,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nehardea— became  'the 
centre  of  Jewish  literary  activity.  On  Sabbaths 
and  festal  days,  the  people  heard,  in  the  schools 
and  ■>  places  for  prayer,  instructive  and  edify  me 
discourses.  Of  the  bibhcal  literature  of  the  Greek 
J.,  we  have  only  fragments,  such  as  those  of  the 
versions  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus.  With  this 
period  terminates  the  age  of  direct  tradition. 

The  /oMriA  period  (from  475  to  740  A.D.).  By 
this   time,  the  J.  had  long  abandoned  the  use  of 
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Hebrew,  and  instead  had  adopted  the  language 
of  whatever  country  they  happened  to  dwell,  ju. 
During  the  6th  o.^  the  Babylonitui  Talmud  was  con- 
cluded, the  Palestinian  Talmud  having  been  redacted 
about,  a  hiindred  years  before.  Little  remains  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jewish  physicians  of  the  7th  c,  or 
of  the  first  Cleqni-^  or  presidents  of,  tjie  Babylonian 
schools,  who  first  appear  589  ^..D,  On  the  other, 
hand,  from  the  6th  to  the  §th  centuries,  the  Masora 
was  developed  in  Palestine  (at  Tiberias) ;  and, 
besides  a  collection  of  thp  .earlier  Hstggadas  .(i?.  g., 
BereshiOi  rdbba),  independent-  commentaries  were 
likewise  executed,  as  the  Pesikta,  the  Pirhe  of 
Eliezer  (700  a.,d.),  &o.    See  Mideash  ;  Haggada.: 

In  the>/ft  period  (from  740,'to  1040  A.i>.),  the 
Arabs,  energetic,  brilliant,  and  victorious  in  litera- 
ture as  in  war,  liad  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  learning  of  Hindus,  Persians,  and  Greeks,  iind 
thus  excited  the  emulation  of  the  oriental  J.,  among 
whom  now  sprung  up  physicians,  astronomers, 
grammarians,  commentators,  and  chroniclerp.  KeK- 
gious  and  historical  Haggad^s,  bppks  of  mpraJity, 
and  expositions  of  the  Talmiid,  were  likewise  com- 
posed. The  oldest  Talmudic  compends  belong  to 
the  age  of  ,Anan  {circa  750  A.D.),  the  earliest  writer 
of  the!  KJaraite  Jews.  Thq  oldest  prayer-book  was 
drawn  up  about  880  A.  D.  ^  and  the  first  Talmudic 
Dictionary  about  900  A.j).  The  most  illustrious 
Ceomm,  pf ,  a  later  time  were  Saadia  (died,94l,A,,D.), 
equally  famous  as  3,  commentator  and.tirianslator  of 
Scripture  into  Arabic,  a  doctor  of  law,  a  grammarian, 
theologian,  and  pp,et;  Scherira  (died  998),. and  his 
son  Hai  (died  1038),  who  was  the  author,  among 
other  things,  of  a  Dictionary.  JFrom  Palestine  came 
the  completion  of  the  Masora  and ,  of  the  vowel- 
system;  numerous  Midrashim,  the  Hagiogiaphical 
Targums,  and  the  first  writings  on  theological 
cosmogony,  were ,  also  „ex;ecuted  TOere.  From  the 
9th  to  the  11th  c,  Kairwan  and  Fez,  in  Africa, 
produced  several  celebrated  Jewish  doctors  and 
authors.  Learned  rabbins  are  likewise  foimdin 
Italy  after  the  8th  .  c— e.  g.,  Juliiis  in  Pavia,  ,&o., 
Bari  and  Otranto  were  at  this  iime  the  great 
seats  of  Jewish  learning  in  Italy.  After  thp 
suppression  of  the  Babylonian  academies  (1040,), 
Spain  became  the  central  seat  of  Jewish  literature. 
To  thi^  period '  belong ,  th^  oldest  Hebrew,  codices, 
which  go  back  to  the  9th  century.  Hebrew,  rhyme 
is  a  product  of  the  8th,  and  modern  Hebrew 
prosody  of  the  10th  century.  ,  - 

The  mth  period  (from  1040  tp  1204  A.  d.)  is 
the  most  splendid  era  of  Jewish  medjeyal  literature. 
The  Spanish  J.  busied  theniselves  about  tjieplogy, 
exegetios,  grammar,  poetry,  the  science  of  law, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
medicine.  They  wrote  sermons,  and  ethical  and 
historical  works.  The  languages  employed  were 
Arabic,  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  and.  ancient,  or  classical 
Hebrew.  "We  can  only  mention  liere ,  the  great 
doctor,  Samuel  llalevi  (died  1055),  &c. ;  and  lastly, 
the  renpwn'ed  Maimanides  (q.  v.),  whose  death  closes 
this '  ^poch.  The  Hterature  of  the  French  rs^bbins 
was  more  national  in  'its  character,  ,^nd  kept 
more  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Halacha 
and  Haggada.  In  Provence,  .which,  combined  the 
literary  characteristics  of  France  and  Sp*™)  there 
were  celebrated  Jewish  academies  at  Lunel,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Nimes,  and  we  find  Tahnudists,  siich 
as  Berahja  Halevi,  Abraham-ben-David,  &c,  The 
fame  of  the.Talmudists  of  Germany,  especially  those 
of  Mayence  and  Katisboii,  was  very  great.  Among 
the  most  illustrious  Jewish  writers  of  this  period, 
belonging  to  that  country,  are  Simeon,  the  compiler 
of  Ycdhut,  Joseph  Kara,  Petachja,  &c.  Onlyar  fpw 
names  belong  to  Greece  and  Asia ;  still  the  Klaraite 
J.  had  a  very  able  writer  in  Juda  Hadassi  (1148). 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  Feast.  Day  pr?,yers  was 
completed  before  Maimonides.  Many  of  the  works, 
however,  produced  between  740  and  the  close  of 
this  period  are  lost.      ■    ;    . 

The  .  severiih  period  .(from,  ,  1204  to  1492,  A.D.) 
bears;  manifest  traces  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Maipionides.  Literary  activity  sbewed  itself  partly 
in  the!  sphere  of  theologipprexegetio,,  philosophy, 
partly  in  the  elaboration  of  the  national  law.  With 
the  growth  pf  a  religious  jmysiicism,  there  also 
sprung  up  a  war  of  opinions  petweeji,  Tahnudists, 
Philosophers,  and  Cabbalists.  ,  The  most .  celebrated 
J.  of  this  period  lived  in  Spain  ;  later,  in  Portugal, 
Provence,  and  Italy.  To  Spain  .belongs  (in  the, 
13th  0.)  the  poet  J.ehuda  Oharisi,  &o.  In  the  15th  c, 
a  decline  is, noticeable.  Books  written  in  Hebrew 
were  first,  printed,  in  Spain  at  Ixar.in  Aragou 
(1485),'  at,Zan;iora  (1487),  and,  al;  Lisbon  (1489).— 
During  this  epoch,  the  chief  ornaments,  of  Jewish 
Uteratvrpe , ,ip  Proyence  were.  Mo_ses-ben- Abraham,, 
Davicl  Kimchi,  Jeruham,  Farissol,  Isaac  Nathan, 
the  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance.- — In  Italy, 
Jew;ish  scholars  employed  ,  themselves  with  the 
translation  pf  Arabic  and  Latin  works.  Works  of 
an  sesthetical  character  were  'wfritten  by  Immanuel" 
ben-Solomon,  the  author,  pf  ithp,  first  Hebrew  son- 
nets ;  Moses  de  Rieti,  who  wrote  a.  Hebrew  Jiivma , 
Commedia,  &c. — While  France  could  shew  only  a 
few,  notable,  authors,  such  as  the -collectors  of  the. 
Tosafot,  Mflses  de  Coucy,  and  Jehiel-ben- Joseph, 
the  poet  and  exegete  Berachja,  Germany  produced: 
a  multitude  of  writers  on  the  Ifiw,  such -as  Eleazar 
Halevi,  Meyer  from,  Eothenburg,  Asher,  IsserUn,,. 
Lippmann.  The  ,  mpst,  pf,  the  extant  Hebrew, 
MSS.  belong  to  , this,  period ;-, but  a  great  part  of 
medieval  Jewish  hteijature  lies  unprinted  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Parma,  Turin,  Paris,  Oxford,  Leyden, 
yieuna,  and , Munich. ,,,,,. ,     ;  

Tb,e'.  eighth  period  (,1492;  .tpj  1755  A.D.)  is  not 
marked  by  much  creative  or  spiritual, force  among 
the  Jews.  , In,  Italy  and  the  East  (1492),  in  Ger-, 
inany  and  Poland  (1550),  in  HoUaud  (1620),  Jewish 
scholars  .worl^e.d  printing-presses,  whUe  niunerous 
authors  ,wrpte  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Italian,  and  Judaeo-German.  Some  of  the 
most, eminent  theologians,, philosophers,  jurists,  his- 
torians, mathematicians,  poets,  commentators,  lexi- 
cographers, grammarians,  &c.,  of  this  period  were 
Isaac  Aibravanel,  EUa  Misr^iohi,  I.  Arama,  J.  Chabib, 
Elia  Levita,  Obadio  Seforno,  Joseph  Cohen,  Gedaija 
Jahia,  Sal.  Usque,  Asaria  de  Rossi,  Dayid  de  Pomi, 
David  Gans,  Isaac  Troki,  I. ,  jLuria,  J,  Karo,  M.. 
Alshech,  M.  Jafe,  J.  Heller,  J.  Aboab,  Manasse  b. 
Israel,  Dav.  Conforte,  Leo  de  Modena,  B.  Musaphia, 
J.  EybeschUtz,  D.  Oppenheimer,  J.  Bmden,  M.  C. 
Luzzatto,  &c,       ,         ,,,,-,-  .1 

The  ninili  period  .  extends,  from  1755  A.  D.  to  the 
present  titD,e,  ,  Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
18th  c,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.) ,  opened,  to  his 
co-religionists,  a  new  era,  which,  as  hi,  the  middle 
ages,  first  manifested  itself  in  thb  national,  htera-: 
ture.  Its  character,,  contents,  expression,-  andi  even  ' 
its  phraseology,  were  changed.  Poetry,  languag6, 
philology,  criticism,  education,  histpry,  and  Hfeera^ , 
ture  have  been  earnestly  cultivated.  The  sacred  1 
books  bave  been  translated  by  them  into  the  laai-v 
guages  pf,  modern  Europe,  and  .foreign  wprks.into 
Hebrew ;  and  many  of  this  once  proscribed  and 
detected  race  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
puljUc  and  .spienytip,  life  of  Eiu-ope.  Among  the 
many  illustrip^s  names  of  this  last  period  we  can 
select  only  a  few,  like  Ezechiel  Landau,  Elia  Wibia, 
J.  Berlin,  Mendelssohn,  Maimon,  Bendavid,  MendeZj, 
Beer,  Euchel,  Bensev,  S.  Dubno,  Creizenaeh,  Zijnz, 
Jost,  Geiger,  -Rappoport,  Dukes,  ,Zednar,  Furst, 
Sachs,  Steinschneider,  Munk,  Salvador,  Reggio,  &c.. 
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■ — cHefly  cultivators  of  literature,  witli  reference  to 
their  own  creed  and  nationality. 

To  enumerate  names  of  those  who  were  and  are 
illustrious  in  general  literature,  in  law,  philosophy, 
medicine,  philology,  mathematics,  belles  lettres,  &c., 
we  cannot  even  attempt,  since  there  is  not  one 
country  in  Europe  which  does  not  count  J.  among 
the  foremost  and  most  brilliant  representatives  of 
its  intellectual  progress.  Of  Germany — considered 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  European  learning — Bim- 
sen  says  that  the  greater  part  of  the  professors 
at  its  universities  and  academies  are  Jews  or  of 
Jewish  origin  (Neander,  Gana,  Senary,  WeU,  Benf ey, 
Stahl,  Demberg,  Valentin,  Lazarus,  Herz,  &c.,  &o.) 
— certainly  a  most  startling  fact.  Another  extra- 
ordinary and  well-authenticated  fact  is,  that  the 
European  press,  no  less  than  European  finance, 
which  means  the  freest  development  of  all  the 
resources  of  soil  and  science  for  the  gigantic 
enterprises  of  our  day,  are  to  a  great  extent  in 
their  power ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  names  like 
Heinrich  Heine,  B.  Borne,  E.  v.  Ense,  Berthold 
Auertaoh,  Henrik  Herz,  Jules  Janin;  Eelix  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy,  Halevy,  Meyerbeer,  Moscheles, 
Joachim,  Ernst,  jRubinatein,  Wieniawski,  Grisi, 
Braham,  Giuglini,  CzOlag,  Costa ;  Kachel,  Davison, 
Rott,  Dessoir ;  Bendemarm,  &c. ;  besides  hosts  of 
others  less  familiar  to  English  ears,  who  shine  in 
all  branches  of  art :  music,  sculpture,  painting,  the 
drama,  &c.,  shew  plainly  how  unjust  is  the  reproach 
of  their  being  an  'abstract'  people,  without  sense  for 
the  bright  aide  of  life  and  the  aj^;s  that  embellish 
it.  Briefly — they  are,  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  our  times, 
reckoned  among  the  chief  promoters  of  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity  and  civilisation.  What  has  been 
their  reward  we  have  seen.  Terrible  has  been 
the  pimishment  for  sins  and  shortcomings,  real  or 
imaginary,  over  which  both  Christiana  and  Moham- 
medans have  thought  good,  at  different  periods, 
to  constitute  themselves  judges;  and  the  most 
hideous  spot  in  the  history  of  the  last  2000  years 
is  the  systematical  but  futile  endeavour  to  sweep 
the  'chosen  race'  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 
'  If  there  is  a  gradation  in  sufferings,  Israel  has 
reached  the  highest  acme;  if  the  long  duration  of 
sufferings,  and  the  patience  with  which  they  are 
borne,  ennobles,  the  Jews  defy  the  high-bom  of  aH 
countries ;  if  a  literature  is  called  rich  which  con- 
tains a  few  classical  dramas,  what  place  deserves 
a  tragedy  lasting  a  millennium  and  a  half,  composed 
and  enacted  by  the  heroes  themselves  ? '  With  these 
grand  words  of  Zunz  {Synagogcde  Poesie)  we  con- 
clude our  brief  sketch:  proudly  pointing  to  the 
final  triumph  of  humanity  which  belongs  to  our 
own  day  and  generation. 

JBWS,  in  point  of  law,  are  now,  if  natural-bom 
subjects,  on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  English 
subjects,  the  following  peculiarities  only  being 
noticeable.  By  the  8  and  9  Vict.  o.  52,  they  were 
allowed  to  hold  offices  in  municipal  corporations,  on 
condition  of  signing  a  declaration  (in  place  of  the 
usual  oaths)  not  to  exercise  their  influence  so  as 
to  injure  or  weaken  the  Protestant  Church.  By 
the  statute  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  59,  they  were  placed, 
as  regards  their  schools  and  places  of  worship,  of 
education  and  charities,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestant  dissenters.  Before  1845,  doubts  had 
prevailed  whether  the  marriages  previously  cele- 
brated in  England  among  the  J.,  according  to  their 
own  usages,  were  valid,  and  the  statute  10  and  11 
Vict.  c.  59  put  an  end  to  such  doubts,  by  declaring 
all  such  marriages  vaUd,  provided  both  the  parties 
married  had  been  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion.  But  now,  as  then;  though  it  is  compe- 
tent for  J.,  like  other  dissenters,  to  superadd  any 
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religious  ceremony  they  please  to  their  marriages, 
there  must  in  aU  cases  be  notice  given  to  the  regis- 
trar of  the  district  of  such  marriage  being  about 
to  take  place,  the  only  exemption  being  that  the 
marriage  may  be  celebrated  in  the  synagogue,  and 
not,  as  in  the  ordinary  case,  in  the  superintendent 
registrar's  office,  or  a  registered  building.  A  licence 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  superintendent 
registrar,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  respective 
synagogues  are  recognised  as  the  persons  tO'  keep 
the  register  books. of  the  Jewish  marriages.  In  Scot- 
land, there  is  no  peculiar  legislation  affecting  Jewish 
marriages.  Lastly,  by  the  statute  21  and  22  Vict. , 
c.  48,  s.  5,  which  substituted  one  oath  for  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  an  extension 
of  the  8  p-nd  9  Vict.  c.  52  was  made,  to  suit  the  case 
of  the  J.  in  all  cases  where  the  declaration  set  forth 
by  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  17  requires  to  be  taken.  The  result 
is,  that  not  merely  as  regards  municipal  offices, 
but  all  other  offices  where  the  same  declaration  is 
required,  a  Jewish  subject  is  entitled  to  be  admitted 
on  making  the  deplaration  substituted  by  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  52.  Moreover,  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  J.  may  be  said  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
statute  21  and  22  Vict.  u.  49,  which  enables  either 
House  of  Parliament,  when  a  Jew  would  be  entitled, 
but  for  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House,  to  modify  that  oath  by  omitting  the  words, 
'  and  I  make  this  declaration  upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.'  When  these  words  are  omitted,  a 
Jew  has  no  longer  any  conscientious  objection  to 
take  the  oath,  and  so  is  practically  admitted,  Kke 
other  subjects,  to  become  a  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament.  It  is,  however,  stiU  in  the  discretion 
of  either  House  to  refuse  to  make  the  resolution  to 
omit  those  words,  so  that  J.  have  not  an  absolute 
right  to  admission,  though  practically  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  admission  will  in  future  be  refused,  at  least 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  act  specially 
excludes  J.  from  holding  or  exercising  the  office  of 
guardians  and  justices  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  Kegent  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Commissioner  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  or  deputy,  or  other  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  Ireland,  or  Her  Majesty's 
High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Whenever  a  Jew  holds  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty,  to  which  office  shaU 
belong  any  right  of  presentation  to  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  such  right  of  presentation  shall  devolve  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being. 

JEWS-HARP  (Er.  jeu,  a  toy?),  a  very  simple 
musical  instrument,  made  of  metal.  When  played 
on,  it  is  held  between  the  teeth,  and  the  sound  is 
produced  by  the  inhaling  and  ejecting  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs,  while  at  the  same  time  an  elastic 
tongue  or  spring,  which  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  is  set  into  vibration  by  being  twitched 
by  the  finger.  It  is  a  pretty  old  invention,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pr'atorius  in  his  Organographia, 
in  1619,  imder  the  name  of  Crembalum.  The  best 
Jews-harps  are  made  in  Riva,  a,  town  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol.  The  first  performer  of  any  celebrity  on  the 
Jews-harp  was  a  Prussian  soldier,  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  called  Koch.  In  modern  times,  Kunert, 
Amstein,  and  others,  were  famous  for  using  a  variety 
of  harps,  all  differently  tuned ;  and  their  perform- 
ances were  so  wonderful,  that,  like  other  artists 
they  travelled  over  Europe,  and  appeared  at  public 
concerts  with  great  success. 

JEWS'  MALLOW.    See  Coechokus. 
JEWS'  THORN.    See  JtrjuBB  and  Palitous. 
JBYPOO'R,  capital  of  the  protected  state  of  the 
same  name,  and  perhaps  the  handsomest  and  most 
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regularly  built  of  the  native  towns  of  India,  stands 
about  850  nules  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  in 
lat.  26°  56'  N.,  and  long.  75°  55'  B.  The  place  is  a 
rectangle  of  two  miles  oy  one,  being  subdiyided  by 
parallel  streets  in  both  du'eotions  into  small  rectan- 
gular blocks,  the  palace  and  gardens  occupying  the 
centre.  Besides  niunerous  temples  and  mosques, 
there  are  an  arsenal  and  an  observatory. — The  state 
of  Jeypoor  ia  situated  in  Eajpootana,  contains  15,251 
square  miles,  and  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants. 

JHA'NSI,  a  fortified  town  in  Bundelcund,  stands 
in  lat.  25°  28'  N.,  and  long.  78°  38'  E.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  being  on  the  main  route 
between  the  Deecan  and  the  Doab.  During  the 
revolt  of  1857,  the  native  garrison  murdered  all 
the  Europeans,  men,  women,  and  children,  not 
leaving  one  to  tell  the  tale.  In  the  following 
April,  the  place  was  recovered,  with  enormous  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  by  a  detachment  of 
the  Bombay  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Eose. — The  state 
of  Jhansi  has  an  area  of  about  2500  square  miles, 
and  a  pop.  of  200,000. 

JHE'LUM,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  Cashmere,  which 
forms  its  upper  basin,  and  is  navigable  within  that 
countiy  for  about  70  miles.  On  emefging  from  the 
Himalaya  through  the  Baramula  Pass,  it  again 
becomes  practicable  for  small  craft.  After  a  course 
of  490  miles,  it  joins  the  Chenab,  in  lat.  31°  10'  N., 
long.  72°  9'  E.,  and  forms  with  it  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Trimah  or  Trimab.  The  banks  of  this 
river  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  Porus.  The  river  waters  the 
towns  of  Islamabad,  Shahabad,  Srinagur,  Jelalpur, 
and  Pind  Badun  Khan. 

JIB,  a  triangular  sail  borne  in  front  of  the  foremast 
in  all  vessels.  It  has  the  bowsprit  for  a  base  in 
schooners  and  vessels  of  a  smaller  class,  and  the 
jib-boom  in  larger  vessels,  and  exerts  an  important 


Jib: 
1 ,  fore-topmast  Btayaail,  set  on   fore-topmast  stay ;  2,  jib  ; 
.3,  flying  jib;  4,  bowsprit  ;■  5,  jib-boom;  6,  flying  jib-boom ; 
7,  martingale,  or  dolphin-striker ;  8,  fore-course. 

effect,  when  the  wind  is  a-beam,  in  throwing  the 
ship's  head  to  leeward.  The  flying  jib  has  the 
flymg  jib-boom  for  a  base.  When  a  fore-course 
is  not  used,  an  additional  jib-shaped  sail,  called  the 
foresail,  is  spread  on  the  fore-stay. 

JIB-BOOM,  an  extension  of  the  bowsprit  of  a 
ship  towards  the  front,  running  out  beyond  it,  by  a 
cap  and  irons,  as  does  the  topmast  above  the  lower- 
mast.  It  gives  greater  spread  for  jib-sails,  and  a 
more  extended  base  for  tiie  top-gallant-mast-stay. 
In  large  vessels,  a  flying  jib-boom  is  run  out  in  a 
similar  manner  beyond  the  jib-boom. 


JIBING.    See  Gybino. 

JI'DDAH,  or  JEDDAH,  n.  trading  town  of  the 
Hedjaz,  Arabia,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  rising 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  about  60 
miles  west  of  Mecca,  of  which  city  it  is  the  port. 
J.  is  an  unhealthy  town ;  it  suffers  greatly  from 
want  of  water,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  desert. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  the  great  commercial 
centre  of  Arabia.  It  imports  com,  rice,  butter, 
and  other  natural  productions  from  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia,  manufactures  from  India,  and  slaves 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Coffee  is  largely 
exported.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  fanatical  population, 
and  its  religious  enthusiasm  is  never  allowed  to 
wane,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
who  are  constantly  pouring  through  it.  On  the  15th 
June  1858,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  Chris- 
tians resident  among  them,  and  massacred  a  consi- 
derable number  of  them.  In  August  of  the  same 
year,  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and 
satisfaction  rendered.  The  population  fluctuates 
between  10,000  and  20,000  andT  upwards. 

JIG.     See  GiGG. 

JIG6EE.     See  Chiqob. 

JIGGER,  on  board  ship,  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  a  strong  rope  with  a  block  at  one  end,  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  in  maintaining  the  tension 
of — or,  technically,  in  '  holding  on '  to — the  cable  as 
it  is  thrown  off  from  the  capstan  or  windlass,  round 
which  it  only  takes  two  or  three  turns. 

JIHU'N.     See  Oxus. 

JI'IiTA.    See  Jadtas. 

JITOMI'B,  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
Volhynia,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated  on  the 
river  Teterev,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper,  in  lat. 
50°  15'  K,  long.  28°  40'  E. ;  distance  from  St  Peters- 
burg, 802  miles ;  pop.  in  1858,  33,717.  Its  founda- 
tion is  traced  back  as  far  as  the  10th  c,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  an  important  stronghold  against 
the  invasi6ns  of  the  Cossacks.  In  1642,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Cossack  chief  Khmelnitzky. 
In  1793,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Bussian  empire,  as 
chief  town  of  the  government  of  Volhynia.  The 
town  carries  on  a  trade  in  leather,  wax,  honey,  and 
tallow,  has  four  annual  fairs,  carries  on  iron  and 
glass  works,  and  extensive  cloth  manufactures. 

JOAK,  Pope,  the  name  of  a  supposed  female 
occupant  of  the  papal  chair  in  the  9th  century. 
The  popular  story  represents  this  singular  personage 
as  of  English  parentage,  but  educated  at  Cologne, 
Bome,  and  ultimately  Athens,  in  all  which  places 
in  the  assumed  character  of  a  man,  and  under 
the  name  of  Joannes  Anglicus,  'John  of  England,' 
she  is  alleged  to  have  attained  great  distinction 
as  a  scholar.  The  narrative  adds,  that  having 
come  in  the  end  to  Bome,  she  had  ability  and 
adroitness  enough  to  carry  the  deception  so  far  as 
to  obtain  holy  orders,  and  to  rise  through  various 
gradations  to  the  papal  sovereignty  itself;  but 
that  being  nevertheless  of  immoral  life,  the  fraud 
was  at  length  discovered,  to  the  infinite  scandal  of 
the  church,  by  her  becoming  pregnant,  and  being 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth  on  occasion  of  a 
public  procession.  The  story  had  obtained  currency, 
certainly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century. 
It  was  inserted,  though  discredited,  by  Platina  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Popes,  but  the  statement  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  discussed  until  the  16th 
c,  when  the  commentator  of  Platina,  Panvinius, 
inserted  a  note  in  refutation  of  it.  Later  Boman 
CathoHo  historians  of  course  have  published  replies 
to  the  objections  against  the  papal  succession  which 
their  adversaries  drew  from  the  story  of  the  female 
pope;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  most  complete  and 
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elaborate  investigation  of  tlie  question  was  that 
of  a  Calvinist  divine,  Blondel,  who  demonstrated 
the  historical  groundlessness  of  the  story.  He  was 
followed  on  the  same  side  by  Leibnitz ;  and  although 
attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  a 
few  vsriters  to  maintain  the  tale,  it  has  been  all  but 
universally  discarded,  its  latest  patron  being  Pro- 
fessor Kist  of  Leyden,  who,  but  a  few  years  since, 
devoted  an  elaborate  essay,  Verhandeling  over  de 
Patmn  Joanna,  to  the  subject.  A  few  words  will 
suffice  to  explain  the  state  of  the  historical  evidence. 
The  place  assigned  to  the  supposed  papess  is  between 
the  historical  popes  Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  III.,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  March  10,  858.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Joan  of  the  story  occupied  the  papal  chair 
for  two  years  and  five  months.  Now,  according  to 
all  the  chroniclers,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
Marianus  Scotus,  Leo  IV.  did  not  die  till  July  ,10, 
855,  so  that  the  interval  between  his  death  and 
that  of  Nicholas  I.,  the  successor  of  Benedict  III., 
would  be  entirely  filled  up  by  the  two  years  and 
five  months  of  the  papess,  and  no  room  would 
be  left  for  the  undoubted  pontificate  (of  two  and 
a  half  years)  of  Benedict  III.  Further,  Hincmar 
of  Eheims,  a  contemporary,  in  his  26th  letter  to 
Nicholas  I.,  states  that  Benedict  III.  succeeded 
Leo  IV.  immediately.  It  is  proved,  moreover,  by 
the  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  diploma  stUl  pre- 
served, and  of  a  contemporary  coin  which  Garampi 
has  published,  that  Benedict  III.  was  actually 
reigning  before  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire, 
wMch  occurred  towards  the  close  of  855.  The 
earhest  authorities  for  the  story  of  Pope  J.,  not 
reckoning  a  more  than  doubtful  MS.  of  Marianus 
Scotus,  are  Martinus  Polonus,  a  writer  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  c,  and  a  writer  named 
Stephen  de  Bourbon,  who  wrote  about  1225. — See 
Gieseler's  Kirchengeschichte,  th.  ii.  b.  ii.  s.  5 ;  also 
Wensing,  Over  de  Pausin  Joanna — in  reply  to  Kist — 
(S'Gravenhage,  1845) ;  and  Biauchi  Giovini's  Esame 
Criiico  degli  atti  relativi  alia  Papessa  Giovanna 
(Milan,  1845). 

JOAN  OF  ARC  (Fr.  Jeanne  Daeo),  the  Maid  os 
Obleans,  was  the  daughter  of  respectable  peasants, 
and  was  bom  in  1412,  in  the  village  of  Domremy, 
in  the  department  of  Vosges,  France.  She  was 
taught,  like  other  young  women  of  her  station  in 
that  age,  to  sew  and  to  spin,  but  not  to  read  and 
write.  She  was  distinguished  from  other  girls  by 
her  greater  simplicity,  modesty,  industry,  and  piety. 
When  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  she  believed  that 
she  saw  a  flash  of  light,  and  heard  an  unearthly 
voice,  which  enjoined  her  to  be  modest,  and  to  be 
diligent  in  her  religious  duties.  The  impression 
made  upon  her  excitable  mind  by  the  national  dis- 
tresses of  ithe  time,  soon  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
revelations  which  she  supposed  herself  to  receive,  and 
when  fifteen  years  old,  she  imagined  that  unearthly 
voices  called  her  to  go  and  fight  for  the  Dauphin. 
Her  story  was  at  first  rejected,  as  that  of  an  insane 
person  ;  but  she  not  only  succeeded  in  making  her 
way  to  the  Dauphin,  but  in  persuading  him  of  her 
heavenly  mission.  She  assumed  male  attire  and 
warlike  equipments,  and  vidth  a  sword  and  a  white 
banner,  she  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  whom  her  example  and  the  notion  of  her 
heavenly  mission  inspired  with  new  enthusiasm. 
On  29th  April  1429,  she  threw  herseU,  with 
supplies  of  provisions,  into  Orleans,  then  closely 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  from  the  4th  to  the 
8th  of  May,  made  successful  saUies  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, which  resulted  in  their  being  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  After  this  important  victory,  the 
national  ardour  of  the  French  was  rekindled  to 
the  utmost,  and  Joan  became  the  dread  of  the 
previously   triumphant    English.      She    conducted  | 
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the  Dauphin  to  Eheims,  where  he  was   crowned, 
17th  July  1429,  and  Joan,  with  many  tears,  saluted 
him   as  king.     She  now  wished  to   return  home, 
deeming   her  mission  accomplished;    but  Charles 
importuned  her  to  remain  with  his  army,  to  which 
she  consented.      Now,  however,   because    she   no 
longer  heard  any  unearthly  voice,  she  began  to  have 
fearful  forebodings.      She  continued  to  accompany 
the  French  army,  and  was  present  in  many  con- 
flicts, till,  on  24th  May  1430,  she  threw  herself, 
with   a   few  troops,  into    Compife^e,  which   the 
Burgundian  forces  besieged ;  and  bemg  driven  back 
by  them  in-  a  sally,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  by 
the  Burgundian  officer  to  the  English  for  a  sum  of 
16,000  francs.     Being  conveyed  to  Eouen,  the  head- 
quarters of  the   English,  she   was   brought  before 
the  spiritual  tribunal  of   the  Bishop  of  Beauvais 
as  a  sorceress  and  heretic;  and  after  a  long  trial, 
accompanied  with  many  shameful  circumstances,  she 
was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.   She  recanted 
her    alleged   errors    at    the   stake,    and   expressed 
penitence,  in  the  hope  of  having  her  punishment 
commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment.      But  this 
did  not  accord  with  the  views  of  those  in  whose 
power  she  now  was.     Words  which  fell  from  her 
when  subjected  to  great  indignities,  and  her  resump- 
tion of  male  attire  when  all  articles  of  female  dress 
were  carefully  removed  from  her,  were  made  grounds 
of  concluding  that  she  had  relapsed,  and  she  was 
again  brought  to  the  stake,  on  30th  May  1431,  and 
burned.     Her  family,  who  had  been  ennobled' upon 
her  account,  obtained,  in  1440,  a  revisal  of  her  trial ; 
and  in  1456,  she  was  formally  pronounced  to  have 
been  innocent. 

Few  facts  in  history  seem  better  authenticated 
than  the  death  of  '  the  Maid '  at  Eouen  in  1431,  and 
yet  grave  doubts  have  been  raised  on  the  point. 
There  was  a  popular  belief  at  the  time  that  some 
one  had  been  executed  in  the  place  of  Joan;  and 
many  pretended  Maids  appeared,  who,  however, 
were  punished  as  impostors.  But  a  Father  Vignier, 
in  the  17th  c,  found  among  the  archives  of  Metz  a 
paper  purporting  to  be  written  at  the  time,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  arrival  at  Metz,  on  the  20th 
May  1436,  of  the  Maid  Jeanne,  who  was  at  once 
recognised  by  her  two  brothers,  and  was  subse- 
quently married  to  a  Sieur  de  Hermoise.  Vignier 
afterwards  found  in  the  family  muniment-chest  of  a 
M.  des  Armoise,  in  Lorraine,  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  '  Eobert  des  Armoise,  Knight,  with  Jeanne 
D'Arcy,  surnamed  the  Maid  of  Orleans.'  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  found,  in  1740,  among  the 
archives  of  the  Maison  de  Ville  of  Orleans,  under 
the  dates  1435,  1436,  a  record  of  certain  payments 
to  a  messenger  bringing  letters  from  Jeanne  the 
Maid,  and  also  to  her  brother  John  du  LUs  or  Lys. 
(De  Lys  was  the  name  by  which  the  family  of  Dare 
was  ennobled.)  A  subsequent  entry,  1st  August 
1439,  records  a  gift  on  the  part  of  the  council 
of  the  city  for  services  rendered  by  her  at  the 
siege.  M.  Delepierre,  who  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Doute  Idstoriqm  (privately  printed,  1855), 
adduces  various  other  facts  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

JOB  [Heb.  J^|ob,  derived  by  Gesenius  from  ayah 
'to  be  an  adversary;'  hence  (passive)  'one  who  has 
an  adversary,'  or  'a  persecuted  one'],  the  leading 
personage  m  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  called  after  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  Hved  in  the  land  of  Uz  (Sept.  Amitis 
cf.  Ptol.  V.  19.  2),  a  locality  somewhere  between 
Idumea,  Palestine,  and  the  Euphrates.  Whether 
Job  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious  personage,  has  been 
discussed  with  superfluous  aimnation  by  critics. 
The  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  xv.  1)  holds  that  '  Jjob 
never  was,  and  never  was  created,  but  is  an  allegory.' 


JOB'S  TEARS— JOGGLE. 


The  belief  o£  most  scholara  at  present  is,  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  a  great  dramatic  poem,  built  on  a 
basis  of  historical  tradition.  Job  is  a,  real  person 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  real  person ;  i.  c,  for  each  there 
is  a  certain  genuine  groundwork  of  antique  fact; 
but  some  of  the  incidents,  together  with  the  senti- 
ments and  speeches  recorded,  are  purely  imaginative. 
Who  was  the  author,  and  when  he  lived,  cannot 
be,  or  at  any  rate  has  not  been,  determined  with 
exactitude.  Some  critics  make  him  anterior  to 
Mos^s  ;  the  LXX.  identifies  him  with  '  Jobab,  king 
of  Edom '  (Postscr.  to  Job) ;  others,  among"  whom 
are  many  of  the  Talmudioal  authorities,  regard 
Moses  himself  as  the  author.  The  Mosaic  period 
is  claimed  for  it  by  Saadia,  many  of  the  church 
fathers,  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Hufnagel,  &c.  A  nearer 
approximation  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  truth 
is  the  view  held  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Luther, 
Doderlein,  and  others,  who  assign  the  work — which 
shews  a  certain  affinity  with  the  Proverbs — to  the 
age  of  Solomon,  when  Hebrew  poetry  was  in  its 
full  bloom,  and  a  broad  catholic  spirit  pervaded  the 
nation ;  some  have  even  given  Solomon  himself  the 
credit  of  its  composition.  The  reference  to  the 
gold  of  Ophir  seems  at  least  conclusive  against  any 
hypothesis  that  would  place  its  composition  earlier ; 
and  while  certain  passages  in  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Amos,  which  point  to  an  acquaintance  with 
it,  go  far  to  prove  its  comparatively  early  existence, 
It.6nan,  a  recent  French  critic,  considers  that  it 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  8th  c.  B.  o. ;  Ewald 
pronounces  for  a  later  period,  and  assigns  the  poem 
to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  This  date  is 
also  advocated  by  Dr  Samuel  Davidson  in  his  Intro- 
,duction  to  the  Old  Testament  (Lond.  1862).  Others, 
again — among  whom  Clericus,  Grotius,  Geaenius, 
ifmbreit,  Knobel,  De  Wette,  &o. — place  it  in  the 
period  of  the  exile  ;  Hartmann,  Vatke,  Keler,  and 
others,  in  the  5th  Christian  century. 

The  earlier  German  scholars.  Herder,  Eichhom, 
&c.,  looked  upon  the  author  as  an  Edomite — not  a 
Hebrew  at  all ;  but  this  view  is  now  generally,  if  not 
entirely,  abandoned.  The  poem  is  a  genuine  product 
of  the  Hebrew  muse,  not,  however,  standing  on 
narrow  national  ground — ^the  very  scene  being  laid 
in  a  foreign  country — ^but  on  the  broad  ground  of 
a  universal  humanity : — it  is  the  attempt  of  a 
Hebrew  thinker,  of  enlarged  mind,  to  vindicate  the 
Divine  government  of  the  world. 

Our  space  will  not  allow,  us  to  enter  minutely  into 
a  consideration  of  the  design  of  the  poem,  or  to  dis- 
cuss the,  various  theories  which  have  been  advanced. 
According  to  Dr  Davidson,  it  was  '  to  demonstrate 
the  insufficiency  of  the  current  doctrine  of  compen- 
sation.' It  condemns  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
necessary  connection  between  sin  and  suffering,  and 
without  explaining  the  cause  of  the  latter  in  the 
case  of  a  good  man,  displays  the  most  sublime 
trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
It  exhibits  a  noble  spirituality ;  and  in  several 
places,  the  mysterious  contradictions  of  life  seem 
to  awaken  in  the  soul  of  the  writer  thoughts  of 
another  life  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  God  will 
vindicate  the  righteousness  of  His  ways.  As  a 
work  both  of  genius  and  art,  it  occupies  weU-nigh 
the  first  rank  in  Hebrew  literature,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  sublimity  of  imaginative  thought  by 
any  poem  of  antiquity.  The  language  is  elaborate 
and  artificial  in  the  highest  degree,  yet  grandly 
simple  withal,  betokening  not  a  primitive  period 
in  Jewish  history,  but  one  highly  advanced.  The 
dramatic  construction  of  the  poem  indicates  the 
same  thing.  It  has  a  prologue  and  epilogue ;  the 
dialogues  are  arranged  mto  three  series,  or,  as  they 
maybe  termed,  aets;  each  of  these,  again,  consists 


of  three  speeches  by  Job's  friends,  with  three  replies 
by  Job  himself,  which,  by  a  little  stretch  of  fancy, 
we  may  describe  as  separate  semes.  The  poem  (pro- 
perly so  called)  opens  and  closes  with  a  monologue 
by  the  author  of  the  piece.  The  different  character 
of  the  persons  introduced  is  skilfully  observed; 
their  words  have  a  rhythmic  flow;  and  the  dia- 
logues are  even  strophically  divided  (see  Ewald, 
Das  Buck  Jjdb  iibersetzt  und  erUart,  Zweite  Auflage, 
1854).  The  integrity  of  the  poem  in  its  present 
form  has  been  strongly  questioned  by  many  critics ; 
the  inferiority  (in  a  literary  and  poetic  point  of 
view)  of  the  passages  containing  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  (xxxii. — xxxvii.),  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
the  prologue  and  epilogue,  are  thought  to  indicate 
that  these  passages  are  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 
Compare  the  commentaries  of  Schultens,  Bertram, 
Bichhom,  EosenmiiUer,  Ewald  (with  translation), 
tJmbreit,  De  Wette,  Biirzel,  Stickel,  Schlottmann, 
Egnan  (with  an  admirable  translation  into  French), 
Lee,  &c. 

JOB'S  TEARS  (Com  lachryma),  a  corn-plant  of 
India.  It  is  a  grass,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet,  with  the  stout  habit  of  maize,  to 
which  also  it  is  botanicaUy  allied;  but  the  male 
and  female  flowers  grow  close  together  in  spikelets, 
which  are  produced  in  axillary  clusters.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  tear-like  form  of  the  hard, 
shining,  bluish-white  seeds,  which  are  sometimes 
made  mto  bracelets  and  necklaces,  and  are  also  an 
article  of  food.  This  plant  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  cereals.  It  has  become  almost 
naturalised  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  flour  made 
from  it  is  there  used,  but  it  is  chiefly  a  resource  of 
the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity. 

JODELN,  a  peculiar  manner  of  singing  with  the 
falsetto  voice  in  harmonic  progressions,  which  exists 
only  among  the  Tyrolese  and  the  Swiss. 

JO'EL  (Jehovah  is  God),  the  son  of  Pethuel,  one 
of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  who  delivered  his 
predictions,  according  to  some,  in  the  days  of  Joash ; 
others,  however,  place  him  variously,  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  Josiah,  TJzziah,  &c.  Concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life,  absolutely  nothing 
is  known.  The  occasion  of  his  prophecy  was  an 
extraordinary  plague  of  locusts,  accompanied  by  an 
extreme  drought,  which  consumed  the  land.  After 
describing  these  judgments,  the  prophet  calls  upon 
his  countrymen  to  repent,  and  assures  them  that 
God  is  ready  to  forgive.  Extraordinary  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling,  together  with  an  enthusiastic 
behef  in  the  glory  of  the  future  destiny  of  the 
people,  run  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Some 
of  the  passages  have  been  imderstood  by  theologians 
as  predictive  of  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  age, 
and  one  is  actually  applied  by  the  apostle  Peter  to 
the  events  which  transpired  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts,  ii.  16—21).  The  style  of  J.,  always  vivid  and 
eloquent,  sometimes  sublime,  is  perhaps  the  very 
finest  of  any  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  works  on  J.  is  Credner's 
Der  Prophet  Joel.  Compare  also  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
Henderson,  &c. 

JO'GGLE,  in  Masonry,  is  a  notch  or  curve  in  the 


Kg.l. 


Kg.  2. 


joints,  adopted  in  fitting  stones  together,  so  aa  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping.    Fig,  1  is  a  common 
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JOHAIWA-JOHN. 


form.  The  joggle-joint  is  connnonly  used  in  straiglit 
arches  for  this  purpose,  as  in  fig.  2.  Joggles  are 
also  used  where  very  tight 
joints  are  required  to  resist 
water,  &o.  Sometimes  the 
joggle  consists  of  a  piece  of 
Fig.  3.  hsai  stone  let  into  a  groove 

cut  in  both  the  stones  form- 
ing the  joint  (see  fig.  3). 

JOHA'NN'A,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands  (q.  v.). 

JOHN,  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  was  the  son 
of  Zehedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  of 
Salome.  He  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  and,  till  he 
was  called  by  Jesus  to  be  his  disciple,  seems  to  have 
followed  his  father's  occupation.  The  events  of  his 
life,  from  this  time  to  the  ascension  of  Christ,  are 
to  be  learned  from  the  gospels.  After  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he 
appears  to  have  laboured  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  first  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  after- 
wards to  have  had  his  residence  chiefly  in  Ephesus. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  he  was 
driven  by  persecution  to  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but 
returned  to  Ephesus  under  Nerva,  and  died  there 
at  a  great  age.  The  dates  assigned  to  this  event 
range  from  89  to  120  A.i>.,  and  in  any  case  he 
must  have  long  survived  his  brother  apostles.  It 
is  believed  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  our  Lord's 
apostles  who  died  a  natural  death.  Tradition 
accounts  for  this  by  representing  his  life  as  miracu- 
lously preserved.  He  is  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  of  a  peculiarly  affectionate  nature,  '  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;'  and  tradition  makes 
his  last  words  to  have  been, '  Little  children,  love 
one  another.'  The  works  attributed  to  him  are  the 
Gospel,  the  three  Epistles  of  St  John,  and  the  book 
of  Kevelation.  The  first  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  apostle  at  Ephesus 
about  78  A.D.,  but  attempts  have  been  made  by 
modem  writers  to  disprove  both  its  Johannine 
authorship  and  its  early  origin.  The  Tubingen 
school,  headed  by  Baur,  place  its  composition  in 
the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  and  assert  that  it  obviously 
rose  out  of  the  conflicts  of  opposing  teachers.  This 
view,  however,  is  rejected  by  the  greatest  critics 
and  scholars  of  Germany,  and  its  Johannine  origin 
is  now  admitted.  The  three  so-called  Epistles  of 
St  John  do  not  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  First  proceeded  from 
the  same  writer  who  composed  the  Gospel.  In  style, 
language,  and  doctrine,  it  is  identical  with  it,  and 
from  the  earliest  times  it  was  quoted  as  a  work  of 
the  Apostle  John's ;  but  the  Second  and  Third  are 
classed  by  Eusebius  among  the  AntUegomena  (Scrip- 
tures of  doubtful  genuineness),  and  were  suspected 
by  the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  early  Fathers. 
For  an  account  of  the  Book  of  Kevelation,  see 
RsvELATioif,  Book  of. 

JOHN',  the  name  of  a  long  Bne  of  popes,  the 
number  of  whom  is  variously  stated  by  different 
historians,  owing  to  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
designation  of  two  of  the  popes  in  the  series — John 
VIU.  (872—882),  who  is  styled  the  IX.  by  some 
writers,  who,  accepting  the  story  of  Pope  Joan 
(q.  v.),  reckon  her  as  John  VIII. ;  and  John  XV. 
(985 — 996),  who  is  also  called  XVI.  by  those  who 
place  before  him  another  John  who  died  within 
a  few  days  of  his  election.  Without  entering 
into  this  question,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
last  of  the  line  of  popes  called  John  is  John  XXIII. 
The  following  appear  to  deserve  some  special 
notice. — John  XII.  was  the  son  of  Alberico,  and 
grandson  of  the  notorious  Marozia,  who,  during 
the  pontificate  of  John  X.  (9ia— 927),  ruled  with 
almost  supreme  power  at  Rome.    John  was  origin- 


ally named  Octavianus,  and  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Agapitus,  in  956,  being  elected  pope  through  the 
lawless  intrigue  or  violence  of  the  dominant  party, 
when  only  in  his  19th  year,  was  the  first  in  the 
papal  line  to  originate  the  now  familiar  practice  of 
changing  his  name.    His  life,  according  to  accounts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  discredit,  was  what  might 
be  expected  from  such  antecedents,  scandalous  and 
disorderly;    and  although  he  had   crowned  Otho 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy  in  962,  that  monarch, 
in  963,  in  a,  synod  of  the  clergy,  overstepping  aU 
the  ordinary  rules  of  canonical  procedure  and  legal 
precedent,  caused  sentence  of  deposition  for  scan- 
dalous life  to  be  pronounced  against  John,  and  Leo 
VIIL  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.    John,  however, 
re-entered  Rome  in  the  following  year  with  a  strong 
party,  and  drove  out  Leo;  but  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  dishonourable  death.     He  was  killed, 
according  to  Luitprand,  while  prosecuting  an  unlaw- 
ful intrigue  in  964.    In  his  effeminacy  or  licentious- 
ness, Panvinius  and  other  historians  find  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan. — John  XXII.  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  popes  of  Avignon.     His 
family  name  was  James  de  Oahors,  and  he  was 
elected  pope  in  1316,  on  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
Attempting  to  carry  out,  m  very  altered  circum- 
stances, the   vast    and    comprehensive    policy    of 
Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  IIL,  John  interposed 
his  authority  in  the  contest  for  the  imperial  crown 
between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria, 
by  not  only  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but 
even  excommunicating  his  rival.   The  public  opinion, 
however,  and  the  political  relations  of  the  papacy 
founded  upon  it,  had  already  begun  to  change.    The 
diet  of  Frankfurt  refused  to  obey,  and  a  long  contest 
ensued,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Italy, 
where  the  Guelph  or  papal  party  was  represented 
by  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  Frederick  of  Sicily  being 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Ghibellines.     The  latter  was 
placed  by  John  under  the  same  ban  which  had 
already  been  proclaimed  against  Louis ;  but  in  1327, 
Louis  came  to  Italy  in  person,  and  having   been 
crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown,  advanced 
upon  Rome,   expelled   the  papal  legate,   and    was 
crowned  emperor  in  the  church  of  St  Peter's  by 
two  Lombard  bishops.     Immediately  on  his  corona- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  hold  an  assembly,  in  which 
he  caused  the  pope,  under  his  original  name  of 
James  de  Cahors,  to  be  thrice  summoned,  to  answer 
a  charge   of   heresy   and  breach   of    fejilty;    after 
which  he  caused  him  to  be  deposed,  and  Peter  de 
Corvara,  a   monk,  to  be   elected  pope,  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.      These  measures,  however, 
were  attended  with  little  result.     Louis  returned  to 
Germany,  and  the  Guelphic  predominance  at  Rome 
was  restored,  the  papal  representative  resuming  his 
authority.  But  John  XXII.  never  personally  visited 
Rome,  having    died   at  Avignon    in    1334,   when, 
although  without  incurring  the  suspicion  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  he  had  accumulated  in  the  papal 
treasury  the  enormous  sum  of  18,000,000  florins  of 
gold.   This  pope  is  remarkable  in  theological  history 
as  the  author  of  that  portion  of  the  canon  law  called 
the  Extravagantes,  and  also  as  having    held  the 
singular  opinion,  that  the  just  wiU  not  be  admitted 
to  the  beatific  vision  until  after  the  general  resur- 
rection.   This  opinion  he  formally  retracted  before 
his  death. 

JOHN,  sumamed  Laoexanb,  king  of  England, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  five  sons  -of  Henry  II.  by 
his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  was  born  at  Oxford, 
24th  December  1166.  His  father  having  obtained 
a  bull  from  the  pope  authorising  him  to  invest  one 
of  his  sons  with  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  J.  was 
appointed  in  a  council  held  at  Oxford  in  1178,  and 
in  March  1185  he  went  over  to  take  the  reins  of 
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government,  but  governed  so  badly  tbat  he  wa^ 
recalled  in  the  fMlowing  December.  J.  latterly 
united  with  his  brothers  m  their  rebelUops  against 
their  father,  and  it  was  the  sudden  communication 
of  the  news  of  his  having  joined  his  brother 
Richard's  rebelHon  that  oauaed  the  death  of  Bfenry. 

When  Eiohard  I.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he 
conferred  upon  his  young  brother  earldoms  which 
amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  kingdom. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  J.  endeavouring 
to  seize  the  crown  during  Richard's  captivity  in 
Austria.  J.  was,  however,  pardoned,  and  treated 
with  great  clemency,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
nominated  his  successor  by  his  brother  on  his  death- 
bed. J.  hastened,  at  his  brother's  death,  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  continental  barons,  and  then 
started  for  England,  and  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  26th  May  1199.  Arthur,  the  son  of  his 
elder  brother  Geoffrey,  was  lineally  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown,  but  at  this  time  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture was  but  imperfectly  established.  'The  claims 
of  Arthur  were  supported  by  Anjou  and  the  king 
of  France,  but  J.  bought  off  the  latter  influence.  J. 
now  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  Hadwisa 
of  Gloucester,  and  married  Isabella  of  AngoulSme. 
In  the  war  which  ensued,  Arthur,  who  was  again 
assisted  by  France,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Rouen,  where  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  privately  put  to  death ;  but 
the  English  monarch  lost  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Maine,  and  Anjou. 

J.  now  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  and  the  king- 
dom was  placed  under  an  interdict;  while  J.,  m 
return,  confiscated  the  property  of  ihe  clergy  who 
obeyed  the  interdict,  and  banished  the  bishops. 
Otherwise,  too,  he  displayed  considerable  activity. 
He  compelled  WiUiam,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
had  joined  his  enemies,  to  do  Mm  homage  (1209), 
put  down  rebellion  in  Ireland  (1210),  and  subdued 
Llewellyn,  the  independent  prince  of  Wales  (1212). 
The  pope  now,  in  1213,  solemnly  deposed  J.,  and 
absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
^commissioned  PMlippe  Auguste  to  execute  his 
sentence.  J.,  denounced  by  the  church,  and  hated 
for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny  by  his  subjects,  found 
his  position  untenable,  and  was  compelled  to  make 
abject  submission  to  Rome,  and  hold  his  kingdom 
as  a  fief  of  the  papacy.  Philippe  proceeded  witii  his 
invasion  scheme,  though  no  longer  approved  by 
Rome  ;  but  the  French  fleet  was  totally  defeated  in 
the  harbour  of  Damme,  300  of  their  vessels  being 
captured,  and  above  100  destroyed.  Subsequent 
events,  however,  proved  more  favourable  to  France, 
and  at  length  the  English  barons  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity to  end  the  tyranny  of  J. :  they  drew  up  a 
petition,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Imig,  and  this 
was  the  signal  for  war.  The  army  of  the  barons 
assembled  at  Stamford,  and  marched  to  London ; 
they  met  the  kiag  at  Runnymede,  and  on  the  15th 
June  1215  was  signed  the  Great  Charter  (Magna 
Charta),  the  basis  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
pope  soon  after  annulled  the  charter,  and  the 
war  broke  out  again.  The  barons  now  called  over 
the  dauphin  of  France  to  be  their  leader,  and 
Louis  landed  at  Sandwich  on  30th  May  1216.  In 
attempting  to  cross  the  Wash,  John  lost  his  regalia 
and  treasures  ;  was  taken  01,  and  died  at  Newark 
Castle,  on  19th  October  1216,  in  the  49th  year  of 
his  age. 

JOHN,  Baptist  Joseph  Fabian  Sebastian, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  a  distinguished  Austrian 
prince  and  general,  was  bom  20th  January  1782, 
and  was  the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II. 
His  mother  was  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Charles  HI.  of  Spain.  He  early  gave  proof 
of  considerable  talent  for  military  affairs;  and  in 


1800,  he  received  the  command  of  the  defeated 
Austrian  army,  formerly  under  Kray.  His  military 
career  was  not  brilliant.  He  was  defeated  at 
Hohenlinden  in  1800,  and  at  AusterUtz  in  1805. 
In  the  war  of  1809,  he  advanced  with  an  Austrian 
army  into  Italy,  defeated  the  viceroy  Eugfene  at 
Sacile,  and  made  his  way  as  far  as  the  Adige,  when 
the  reverses  of  the  Austrian  forces  at  Landshut, 
Eckmiihl,  and  Ratisbon  compelled  him  to  retire. 
His  love  of  natural  science,  for  which  he  manifested 
an  early  predilection,  continued  undiminished  amidst 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life ;  and  Austria  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  scientific  institu- 
tions and  enterprises.  Living  in  political  retirement, 
he  shewed  a  warm  interest  in  every  improvement  and 
pubHc  work,  and  became  exceedingly  popular ;  so 
that  when  the  German  national  congress  assembled 
after  the  commotions  of  1848,  he  was  called  by  a 
great  majority  of  voices,  on  the  29th  pf  June  of  tliat 
year,  to  be  Vicar  or  Regent  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
The  fall  of  Mettemich  had  also,  in  the  meantime, 
released  him  from  his  political  isolation  in  Austria  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Ferdlnaud  had  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  affairs  there,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
opening  of  a  constitutional  assembly  in  Vienna.  In 
his  hi^  of&ce  as  Regent,  the  archduke  acted  on 
strictly  constitutional  principles;  butithe  progress  of 
events  being  unfavourable  to  the  Austrian  interests, 
he  resigned  his  ofllce  on  20th  December  1849,  and 
returned  to  Gratz,  where  he  Hved,  as  formerly,  in  ' 
retirement  till  his  death,  May  10,  1859. 

His  marriage  was  one  of  an  unusually  romantic 
kind.  Late  on  a  January  evening  in  1827,  he  had 
occasion  to  require  the  services  of  the  postmaster 
of  Aussee,  a  mountain-village  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gratz.  The  postmaster  was  from  home;  but  his 
daughter,  Anna  Plochd,  volunteered  to  drive  Tiiyn 
over  the  hill  to  his  destination.  The  conversation 
and  spirit  of  this  maiden  seem  to  have  charmed  the 
archduke,  and  within  three  weeks  he  married  her. 
The  titles  of  Countess  of  Meran  and  Baroness  of 
Brandhof  were  subsequently  conferred  upon  this 
lady.    See  Mobqanatic  Marriages. 

JOHN,  Prestbe  ('Priest  John'),  the  supposed 
Christian  king  and  priest  of  a  medieval  kingdom 
in  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  locality  of  which  was 
vague  and  undefined.  In  the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, the  Nestorian  missionaries  penetrated  into 
Eastern  Asia,  and  made  many  converts  among  the 
Keraeit  or  Krit  Tartars,  including,  according  to 
report,  the  khan  or  sovereign  of  the  tribe,  IJng 
(or  Ungh)  Khan,  who  resided  at  Karakorum,  and 
to  whom  the  afterwards  celebrated  Genghis  Khan 
was  tributary.  This  name  the  Syrian  missionaries 
translated  by  analogy  with  their  own  language, 
converting  Ung  into  '  Jachanan '  or  '  John,'  and 
rendering  Khan  by  'priest.'  In  their  reports  to  the 
Christians  of  the  West,  accordingly,  their  royal 
convert  figured  as  at  once  a  priest  and  the  sovereign 
of  a  rich  and  magnificent  kingdom.  Genghis  Khan 
having  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  a  war  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  TJng 
Khan  in  1202 ;  but  the  tales  of  his  piety  and  magni- 
ficence long  survived,  and  not  only  furnished  the 
material  of  numberless  medieval  legends  (which  may 
be  read  in  Assemani's  BiUkitheca  Orientalis,  III. 
ii.  484),  but  supplied  the  occasion  of  several  of  those 
missionary  expeditions  from  Western  Christendom,  to 
which  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  medieval 
eastern  geography.  The  reports  regarding  ITng 
Khan,  carried  to  Europe  by  the  Armenian  embassy 
to  Eugene  III.,  created  a  most  profound  impression; 
and  the  letters  addressed  in  his  name,  but  drawn  up 
by  the  Nestorian  missionaries,  to  the  pope,  to  the 
kings  of  Prance  and  Portugal,  and  to  the  Greek 
emperor,  impressed  all  with  a  lively  hope  of  the 
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speedy  extension  of  the  gospel  in  a  region  hitherto 
regarded  as  hopelessly  lost  to  Christianity.  They 
are  printed  in  Assemani's  BibliotJteca  Orientalis. 
The  earliest  mention  of  Prester  John  is  in  the 
narrative'  of  the  Franciscan  Father,  John  Carpini, 
who  was  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  the  court  of 
Batd  Khan  of  Kiptchak,  the  grandson  of  Genghis 
Khan.  Father  Carpini  supposed  that  Prester  John's 
kingdom  lay  still  further  to  the  east,  but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  search.     This  was  reserved  for 

a,  member  of  the  same  order.  Father  Eubruquis, 
who  was  sent  as  a,  missionary  into  Tartary  by  St 
Louis,  and  having  reached  the  camp  of  Bati  Khan, 
was  by  him  sent  forward  to  Karakorum,  the  seat  of 

.  the  supposed  Prester  John.  He  failed,  however,  of 
his  hope  of  finding  such  a  personage,  the  Khagan  of 
Karakorum,  Mangft,  being  stiU  an  unbeliever ;  and 
his  intercourse  with  the  Nestorian  missionaries, 
whom  he  found  established  there,  satisfied  biin  that 
the  accounts  were  grievously  exaggerated.  His 
narrative,  which  is  printed  in  Purchas's  Collection, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  those  of  the 
medieval  travellers.  Under  the  same  vague  notion 
of  the  existence  of  a  Christian  prince  and  a  Chris- 
tian kingdom  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese  sought 
for  traces  of  Prester  John  in  their  newly- acquired 
Indian  territory  in  the  15th  century.  A  similar 
notion  prevailed  as  to  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia,  which,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Prester 
John,  was  visited  so  late  as  the  reign  of  John  II. 
of  Portugal  (1481—1495)  by  Pedro  Covilham  and 
Altouzo  di  Payva,  the  former  of  whom  married  and 
settled  in  the  country.  See  Gieseler's  Kirchen- 
geschichte,   III.   iii.   43;   Bitter's   ErcUamde,  th.  ii. 

b.  i.  256—283. 

JOHN,  St,  the  commercial  capital  and  largest 
city  of  New  Brunswick,  stands  on  the  north  or 
left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  of  its  own 
name,  in  lat.  45°  14'  N.,  and  long.  66°  3'  W.  Pop. 
in  1861,  27,317.  The  harbour,  which  is  protected 
by  batteries,  is  good,  and  accessible  to  the  largest 
vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Ship-buUding 
and  the  timber-trade  are  the  chief  branches  of 
industry ;  435,661  tons  of  shipping  were  entered  at 
this  port  in  1861. 

JOHN,  St,  the  most  considerable  river  of  New 
Brunswick,  in  British  North  America,  rises  in  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
and  after  a  south-east  coiu'se  of  450  nules,  the 
last  225  of  which  are  within  British  territory,  it 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  by  an  estuary  five 
miles  in  width.  Near  the  sea,  it  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels;  while  -for  craft  of  120  tons  it  is 
practicable  as  far"  as  Frederictou,  which  is  80 
nules  from  its  mouth,  and  the  seat  of  the  colonial 
government.  The  stream  is  of  some  historical 
mterest  in  connection  with  the  long-contested 
adjustment  of  the  international  boundary.  Through 
most  of  its  upper  course,  it  separates  Maine  from 
Canada. 

JOHN  III.  (JoHif  SoBiESKi),  king  of  Poland, 
1674 — 1696,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the 
17th  c,  was  bom  in  1624,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  1629,  and  educated  with  the  utmost  care,  along 
with  his  brother  Mark,  by  his  father  James  Sobieski, 
Castellan  of  Cracow,  a  man  of  virtuous  character 
and  warlike  spirit.  The  brothers  travelled  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Their 
father's  death  recalled  them  home  iu  1648.  The 
Poles  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  the  battle 
of  PUawiecz.  The  Sobieskis  took  up  arms  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  their  country.  Mark  fell 
in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog;  John  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  became  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  the  dread  of 
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the  Tartars  and  Cossacks.  He  received  the  highest 
military  dignities  and  appointments,  and  on  11th 
November  1673,  defeated  the  Turks  iu  the  great 
battle  of  Choczim,  in  which  they  lost  28,000  men ; 
after  which  he  was,  on  21st  May  1674,  unanimously 
elected  king  of  Poland,  and  was  crowned  in  Cracow 
along  with  his  wife,  Maria  Casimir  Lonisa,  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  Lagrange  d'Arquien,  and  widow  of 
the  woiwode  John  Zamoiski.  When  the  Turks 
besieged  Vienna  iu  1683,  John  hastened  thither 
with  20,000  Poles,  and,  along  with  the  German 
auxiliaries  who  had  also  come  up,  raised  the  siege 
by  the  victory  of  12th  September  of  that  year. 
In  this  battle,  he  took  the  banner  of  Mohammed, 
which  he  sent  to  the  pope.  On  his  entrance  into 
Vienna,  he  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  the  inhabitants.  His  subsequent  undertakings 
against  the  Turks  were  not  equally  successful.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  on  17th  June  1696.  John  Sobieski 
was  not  only  a  statesman  and  warrior,  but  a  lover 
of  science,  and  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and 
agreeable  manners ;  but  his  constant  wars  prevented 
that  attention  to  the  internal  condition  of  Poland 
which  its  critical  situation  urgently  required,  and 
this  oversight  on  his  part  helped  to  hasten  the 
downfall  of  Poland. 

JOHN  OP  AUSTRIA,  or  DON  JUAN 
D' AUSTRIA,  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  was  born  at  Regensburg,  on  24th 
February  1546.  It  is  uncertain  who  his  mother  was. 
He  was  early  brought  to  Spain ;  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  acknowledged  by  his  half- 
brother,  Philip  II. ;  honours  and  an  anmial  allow- 
ance were  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  educated 
along  with  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos.  He  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  his 
own  inclination  was  for  mUitary  employment,  and 
in  1570  he  received  the  command  of  an  army  sent 
against  the  rebellious  Moors  in  Granada,  whom  he 
completely  rooted  out  of  the  country — signalising 
himself  at  once  by  valour  and  by  cruelty.  In  1571, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  maritime 
expedition — in  which  the  forces  of  Spain,  the  pope, 
and  Venice  were  nnited  against  the  Turks— and 
defeated  the  Turks  iu  a  great  battle  near  Lepanto 
(October  7).  Discord  breaking  out  among  the 
allies,  Don  Juan  separated  himself  from  the  rest, 
took  Tunis,  and  conceived  the  design  of  forming  a 
kingdom  for  himself  in  the  north  of  Africa.  But 
Pliilip,  jealous  of  this  design,  sent  him  to  MUau, 
to  observe  the  Genoese;  and  afterwards,  in  1576, 
as  viceroy  to  the  Netherlands.  In  this  capacity, 
he  sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people  by 
mildness  ;  bnt  being  left  unsupported  by  Philip, 
he  was  hard  pressed  for  a  time,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma  with  troops  enabled  him  to 
restore  the  fortunes  of  Spain  by  the  victory  of 
Gemblours  over  William  the  Silent,  in  157'?.  But 
Philip  was  now  apprehensive  that  Don  Juan  might 
make  himself  long  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the 
untimely  death  of  the  latter  in  his  intrenched 
camp  at  Namur,  on  1st  October  1578,  was  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  poison.  See  Dusmenil's  Histoire 
de  Juan  d'Autriche  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1828). 

JOHN  O'  GROAT'S  HOUSE  (or,  more  cor- 
rectly, it  would  seem,  Johnny  Groat's  House) 
on  Dungansby  Head,  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  has  been  long  widely- 
known  as  marking  one  of  the  limits  of  that  comitrv 
as  in  Burns's  line  :  ' 

Frae  Maidenldrk  to  Johnny  Groat's. 
It  stood  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pentlaud 
Firth,  and  was  probably  built  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  crossing  the  ferry  to  the  Orkneys.    Tradi- 
tion gives  a  more  romantic  origin.     In  the  reign  of 
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King  Jamea  IV.  (1488—1513),  three  brothers- 
Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  Groot  or  Grot — supposed 
to  be  Hollanders,  settling  in  Caithness,  acquired 
the  lands  of  "Warse  and  Dungansby.  When  their 
desoendauta  had  ■  so  multiplied  that  they  were 
eight  families,  disputes  arose  aa  to  precedency  at 
a  yearly  festival  which  they  were  wont  to  keep. 
John  Groat  settled  the  controversy  by  building 
an  eight-sided  house,  with  a  door  and  a  window 
in  eadi  side,  and  an  eight-sided  table  within,  so 
that  the  head  of  each  of  the  eight  families  of  Groats 
might  enter  by  his  own  door,  and  sit  at  his  own 
head  of  the  table.  Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to 
this  legend,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Johii  Grot.  In  the  year  1496,  '  John  Grot, 
son  of  Hugh  Grot,'  had  a  grant  of  a  penny-land  in 
Dungansby  from  William,  Earl  of  Caithness.  In 
1525,  '  John  Grot  in  Dongasby,'  as  his  name  is 
written,  chamberlain  and  baUie  of  John,  Earl  of 
Caithness,  gave  seisin  to  the  Trinity  Friars  of 
Aberdeen,  of  a  yearly  payment  from  the  island  of 
Stroma,  in  the  Peutland  Firth.  He  died  soon  after- 
wards, and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William,  or 
his  grandson  John.  In  1540,  there  was  a  payment 
from  the  Scottish  treasury,  of  £20  '  to  John  Grote, 
for  freight  of  his  ship  sent  by  the  queen's  grace,  from 
St  Andrews  to  Orkney,  to  the  king's  grace  with 
writings.'  In  1547,  John  Grot  had  a  pardon  from 
Queen  Mary  for  helping  the  Earl  of  Caithness  to 
storm  the  Earl  Marischal's  castle  of  AkirgUl.  About 
1741,  Malcolm  Groat  sold  his  lands  in  Dungansby, 
with  the  ferry-house,  to  WiUiam  Sinclair  of  Fres- 
wick.  The  family  of  Groat  still  exists;  but  a 
smaU  green  knoU  is  all  that  now  remains  of  John 
o'  Groat's  House.  The  shell  Cyprasa  Ewropaa, 
which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  received 
the  name  of  '  John  o'  Groat's  bucky.' 

JOHN  (St)  of  JERUSALEM,  Knights  of, 
otherwise  called  Knights  op  EnopES,  and  after- 
wards OF  Malta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
military  and  religious  orders  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
originated  in  1048  in  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St 
John  the  Baptist,  which  some  merchants  of  Amalfi 
were  permitted  by  the  calif  of  Egypt  to  build  for 
the  reception  of  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  who 
visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  nurses  were  at 
first  known  as  the :  Hospitaller  Brothers  of  St  John 
the  Baptist  of  Jerusalem.  The  Seljuk  Turks,  who 
succeeded  the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  Saracens  in 
Palestine,  plundered  the  hospice,  and  on  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  under  Geofiroy 
de  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  first  superior,  Ggrard,  was 
found  in  prison.  Released  from  durance,  he  resumed 
his  duties  in  the  hospice,  gave  material  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  was  joined  by  several  of  the 
crusaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  poor  pilgrims.  By  advice  of  Gerard,  the  brethren 
took  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  before 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Pope  Pascal  II.  gave 
hia  sanction  to  the  institution  in  1113.  Raymond 
du  Puy,  the  successor  of  Ggrard  in  the  office  of 
superior,  drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  order, 
which  was  confinned  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.  To  the 
former  obUgations  Was  afterwards  added  those  of 
fighting  against  the  infidels  and  defending  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  Various  hospices,  called  commanderies, 
were  established  in  diflferent  maritime  towns  of 
Europe  as'  reating-placea  for  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  setting  out  for 
Palestine!  The  order  having  become  military  as 
well  as  reU^oua,  was  recruited  by  persons  of  high 
rank  and'  influence,  and  wealth  flowed  in  on  it  from 
all  quarters.  On  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  in  1187,  the  Hospitallers  retired  to  Margat 
in  Phcenicia,  whence  the  progress  of  infidel  arms 
drove  tiiem  first,  in  1285,  to  Acre, 'and  afterwards,  in 


1291,  to  Limisso,  where  Henry  II.,  king  of  Cyprus, 
assigned  them  a  residence.  By  the  statutes  of 
Raymond,  the  brethren  consisted  of  three  classes, 
Knights,  Chaplains,  and  Serving  Brothers ;  these 
last  Deing  fighting  squires,  who  followed  the  knights 
in  their  expeditions.  The  order  was  subsequently 
divided  into  eight  languages — Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany,  and 
Castile.  Each  nation  possessed  several  Grand 
Priories,  under  which  were  a  number  of  comman- 
deries. The  chief  establishment  in  England  was 
the  Priory  at  Clerkenwell,  whose  head  had  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  styled 
First  Baron  of  England. 

In  1310,  the  knights,  under  their  grand-master, 
Foulkes  de  ViUaret,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of 
cruaaders  from  Italy,  captured  Rhodea  and  seven 
adjacent  islands  from  the  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates, 
by  whom  it  was  then  occupied,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  a  successful  war  against  the  Saracens.  In 
1523,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  Rhodea  to 
Sultan  Solyman,  and  retired  first  to  Candia  and 
afterwards  to  Viterbo.  In  1530,  Charles  V.  assigned 
them  the  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripoli  and  Gozo. 
The  knights  continued  for  some  time  to  be  a  power- 
ful bulwark  against  the  Turks ;  but  after  the  Refor- 
mation a  moral  degeneracy  overspread  the  order,  and 
it  rapidly  declined  in  political  importance ;  and  in 
1798,  through  the  treachery  of  some  French  knights 
and  the  cowardice  of  the  grand-master,  D'Hompesch, 
Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French.  The  lauda 
still  remaining  to  the  order  were  also  about  this 
time  condscated  in  almost  all  the  European  states ; 
but  though  extinct  as  a  sovereign  body,  the  order 
has  continued  during  the  present  century  to  drag  on 
a  lingering  existence  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801,  the  office  of 
grand-master  haa  not   been  filled  up :    a    deputy 

f rand-master  has  instead  been  appointed,  who  haa 
is  reaidenoe  in  Spain.  The  order  at  first  wore  a 
long  black  habit,  with  a  pointed  hood,  adorned  with 
a  cross  of  white  silk  of  the  form  called  Maltese  on 
the  left  breast,  as  also  a  golden  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  breast.  In  their  military  capacity,  they  wore 
red  aurcoats  with  the  silver  cross  before  and  behind. 
The  badge  worn  by  all  the  Knights  is  a  Maltese 
cross,  enamelled  white,  and  edged  with  gold ;  it  is 
suspended  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  embellish- 
ments attached  to  it  differ  in  the  different  countries 
where  the  order  still  exists. 

JOHN  OF  LBYDBN  (properly,  John  Bockel- 
SON  or  Bockold)  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  ]  510.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  bailiff  in  the  Hague,  and  of  a 
Westphalian  bondwoman.  He  -wandered  about  for 
some  time  as  a  journeyman  taUor,  and  then  settled 
in  Leyden,  but  was  fonder  of  amusements  than  of 
hia  trade.  He  possessed  some  poetic  genius,  and 
was  noted  for  hia  abUitiea  as  an  actor.  Adopting 
the  opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  he  became 
one  of  their  wandering  prophets.  In  1533,  he  came 
to  Munster,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Matthieseu 
or  Matthys  there,  and  when  Matthiesen  lost  his 
life  in  1534,  became  his  successor.  He  set  aside 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  city,  set  up  in 
Munster  'the  kingdom  of  Zion,'  appointed  judges, 
and  applied  in  an  extravagant  manner  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  He  himself 
became  king  of  Zion.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  his  conduct,  and  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  he  exercised,  without  the  supposition  ofi 
real  fanaticism ;  but  sensuality,  vanity,  and  blood- 
thirstiness  were  intimately  combined  with  it.  He 
introduced  polygamy,  and  displayed  a  great  love 
of  kingly  pomp.  The  city  was  the  scene  of  horrid 
excesses.  In  June  1535,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Munster.    John  and  his  chief  aooompUces 
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suflFered  death  witli  oiroumstances  of  fearful  cruelty 
(January  26,  1536),  and  his  body  was  suspended 
in  a  cage  from  a  high  tower.  He  attempted  to 
save  his  life  by  confession  and  submission. 

JOHN  OF  NEPOMUK  (more  properly,  Pomuk), 
a  popiilar  Bohemian  saint  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  honoured  as  a  martyr  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
seal  of  confession.  He  was  bom  at  Pomuk,  a  village 
in  the  district  of  Klatau,  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  distinction,  being  created  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Prague,  and  eventually  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese.  The  queen,  Sophia,  the  second  wife  of 
Wenzel  or  Wenceslaua  IV.,  having  selected  him  for 
her  confessor,  Wenoeslaus,  himself  a  man  of  most 
dissolute  life,  conceiving  suspicions  of  her  virtue, 
required  of  John  to  reveal  to  him  what  he  knew  of 
her  life  from  the  confessions  which  she  had  made 
to  him.  John  steadfastly  refused,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  the  refusal.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurred  soon  afterwards,  when  the  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kladran  having  elected 
an  abbot,  in  opposition  to  the  design  of  the  king, 
who  wished  to  bestow  it  upon  one  of  his  own 
dissolute  favourites,  John,  aa  vicar-general,  at  once 
confirmed  the  election.  Wenceslaus,  having  first 
put  him  to  the  torture,  at  which  he  himself  person- 
ally presided,  had  him  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
flung,  already  half  dead  from  the  rack,  into  the 
Moldau,  in  March  1393.  His  body,  according  to 
the  tradition,  being  discovered  by  a  miraculous  light 
which  issued  from  it,  was  taken  up,  and  buried  with 
the  greatest  honour.  His  memory  was  cherished 
with  peculiar  affection  in  his  native  country,  and 
he  was  eventually  canonised  as  a  saint  of  the 
Eoman  Cathohc  Church,  his  feast  being  fixed  for 
the  20th  of  March.  By  some  historians,  two  dis- 
tinct personages  of  the  same  name  are  enumerated  : 
one,  the  martyr  of  the  confessional  seal ;  the  other, 
of  his  resistance  to  the  simoniacal  tyranny  of  Wen- 
ceslaus ;  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  sustained 
by  Palacky,  Geschichte  von  JBOhmen,  iii.  62. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ,  was  the  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  and 
Elizabeth,  the  cousin  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  John  and  Christ  were  therefore  second- 
cousins.  The  wonderful  circumstances  attending 
the  conception  and  birth  of  the  former,  are  recorded 
in  the  1st  chapter  of  St  Luke's  gospel.  After  a 
life  devoted  to  preparing  his  countrymen  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  afterwards  executed  by  Herod  A.ntipas.  J.'s 
followers  existed  as  a  separate  body  till  long  after 
the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  a  sect  still  exists 
in  the  East  professing  to  be  his  disciples — J.  "the 
B.  was,  from  an  early  date,  regarded  in  England 
aa  the  patron  saint  of  the  common  people,  and  on 
this  account,  apparently,  great  masonic  festivals 
are  held  on  St  John's  Day,  the  day  dedicated  to 
him,  which  is  the  24th  of  June. 

JOHN  THE  PAEKICIDE,  commonly  called 
JoHif  or  SwABiA,  son  of  Rudolf  11.,  and  grandson 
of  Rudolf  I.  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  1289.  On 
attaining  his  majority,  he  appHed  to  his  uncle, 
Albert  L  of  Austria,  to  resign  to  him  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  his  patrimony,  which  consisted  of  Kyburg 
and  aome  eatates  in  Swabia ;  but  this  Albert  refused 
to  do.  After  making  many  other  abortive  attempts 
to  gain  his  end,  J.  formed  a  conspiracy  with  others 
who  had  cause  to  complain  of  Albert's  rapacity, 
and  determined  to  assassinate  the  em;^eror ;  seizing 
the  opportunity  when  Albert  was  riding  alone,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Eeuss,  near  the  castle  of  Hapsburg, 
they  attacked  and  murdered  him,  1st  May  1308. 
The  conspirators  fled  in  difierent  directions,  J. 
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betaking  himself  to  Italy,  where  he  led  a  wandering 
life,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

JOHN'S,  Eve  of  St,  one  of  the  most  joyous 
festivals  of  Christendom  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  celebrated  on  midsummer  eve.  Trom  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Jakob  Grimm  in  his  Deutsche 
Mythologie  (Bd.  i.  pp.  583—593),  it  would  appear 
to  have  been  observed  with  similar  rites  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Eires  were  kindled  chiefly  in 
the  streets  and  market-places  of  the  towns,  as  at 
Paris,  Metz,  &o. ;  sometimes,  as  at  Gemsheim,  in  the 
district  of  Mainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish- 
priest,  and  prayer  and  praise  offered  until  they  had 
burned  out ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in 
their  character,  and  conducted  by  the  laity  them- 
selves. The  young  people  leaped  over  the  flames,  or 
threw  flowers  and  garlands  into  them,  with  merry 
shoutings ;  songs  and  dances  were  also  a  frequent 
accompaniment.  At  a  comparatively  late  period, 
the  very  highest  personages  took  part  in  these 
festivities.  In  Eigland,  we  are  told  (see  E-. 
Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  June  24),  the  people 
on  the  Eve  of  St  John's  'were  accustomed  to  go 
into  the  woods  and  break  down  branches  of  trees, 
which  they  brought  to  their  homes,  and  planted 
over  their  doors,  amidst  great  demonstrations 
of  joy,  to  make  good  the  prophecy  respecting  the 
Baptist,  that  many  should  rejoice  in  his  birth. 
This  custom  was  universal  in  England  till  the 
recent  change  in  manners.  Some  of  the  supersti- 
tious notions  connected  with  St  John's  Eve  are  of 
a  highly  fanciful  nature.  The  Irish  believe  that 
the  souls  of  all  people  on  this  night  leave  their 
bodies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by  land  or  sea, 
where  death  shall  finally  separate  them  from  the 
tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
notion  was  originally  universal,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  widespread  custom  of  watching  or  sitting  up 
awake  on  St  John's  night,  for  we  may  well  beheve 
that  there  would  be  a  general  wish  to  prevent  the 
soul  from  going  upon  that  somewhat  dismal  ramble. 
In  England,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries  also,  it 
was  beheved  that,  if  any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night 
in  the  church  porch,  he  would  see  the  spirits  of 
those  who  were  to  die  in  the  parish  during  the 
ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the 
church  door,  in  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  perceive  a  possible 
connection  between  this  dreary  fancy  and  that  of 
the  soul's  midnight  ramble.'  The  kindling  of  the 
fire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flames,  and  the 
flower-garlands,  clearly  shew  that  these  rites  are 
essentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  sacrificial 
character.  They  are  obviously  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  and  were  doubtless  practised 
long  before  the  Baptist  was  bom.  In  old  heathen 
times.  Midsummer  and  Yule  (q.  v.),  the  summer 
and  winter  solstices  were  the  two  greatest  and 
most  widespread  festivals  in  Europe.  The  church 
coidd  not  aboHsh  these ;  it  could  only  change  their 
name,  and  try  to  find  something  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  that  would  justify  the  alteration. 

JOHN'S,  St,  a  city  of  the  West  Indies,  capital  of 
the  island  of  Antigua  (q.  v.),  and  the  residence  of 
the  governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  is 
situated  at  the  western  side  of  that  island,  close  to 
the  shore.  Pop.  8515.  The  town  is  well  laid  out, 
having  spacious  streets,  of  which  the  principal  run 
east  and  west,  being  so  arranged  in  order  to  obtain 
fuU  advantage  of  the  refreshing  easterly  or  trade 
winds,  which  prevail  here  from  April  to  August 
The  harbour  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  there  is 
a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  it,  so  that  vessels  heavily 
laden  are  obliged  to  drop  anchor  outside.  The 
cathedral,  the  court-house,  and  the   new  market- 
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houae  are  the  chief  edifices.  Water  ia  acarce  here, 
and  in  long  dry  seaaona  the  inhabitants  suffer 
greatly  from  the  want  of  it.  WeUa  have  been  auuk 
m  the  town,  but  the  water  obtained  ia  brackish,  so 
that  rain-water  oolleoted  in  iron  and  other  oiatema 
forma  the  only  aupply  of  thia  invaluable  element. 
The  maximum  heat  la  96°;  the  minimum,  62°.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  ia  aaid  to  be  45  inches. 

JOHN'S,  St,  the  chief  town  of  Newfoundland, 
stands  on  the  east  coast  of  the  ialand,  in  lat.  47" 
33'  N.,  and  long.  52°  43'  W.  It  haa  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  ia  well  fortified.  Pop.  25,000.  Being 
the  neareat  port  in  America  to  Europe  (dia- 
tance  1665  miles),  and  connected  with  continental 
America  by  telegraph,  St  John's  haa  recently 
acquired  importance  in  the  commercial  and  political 
world  in  connection  with  steam-navigation  between 
the  two  continents.  It  has  suflfered  severely  from 
repeated  conflagrations ;  in  1846,  it  was  more  than 
h^f  destroyed. 

JOHN'S,  St,  a  thriving  town  of  Canada  East,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Richelieu, 
opposite  the  town  of  St  Athanase,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  bridge,  and  21  nulea  aouth-eaat 
from  Montreal.  It  contains  glaaa-worka,  potteriea, 
foundries,  saw-mills,  &o.,  and  carries  on  a  consi- 
derable trade  in  Imnber,  firewood,  horses,  and  grain. 
Pop.  about  5000. 

J0HN;S  college,  or  the  CoUege  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  Oxford,  succeeded  an  older  institu- 
tion, founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele  in  1456, 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Sir  Thomas 
White  procured  a  licence  from  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  in  1555  founded  a  college, 
dedicated  'to  the  honour  of  God,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St  John  the  Baptist,'  on  the  aite  of 
Archbishop  Chichele's  CoUege.  The  foundation 
consists  of  a  president,  50  fellows  and  scholars, 
and  a  choir.  Six  of  the  fellowships  are  foimders' 
kin;  two  from  Coventry,  two  from  Bristol,  two 
from  Keading,  and  one  from  Tunbridge  Schools; 
all  the  rest  are  from  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  In 
1854,  four  fellowships  were  added  by  the  will  of 
Dudley  Faraday,  Esquire.  These  are  open,  with  a 
preference,  however,  fibrst,  to  founder's  kin,  and 
second,  to  natives  of  Staffordshire.  Thia  college 
presenta  to  30  benefices.  In  1860,  there  were 
about  350  names  on  the  books.  The  arrangements 
of  this  college  were  not  altered  by  the  commisaioners 
under  17  and  18  Vict.  81.  The  commissioners  of 
1852,  indeed,  proposed  extensive  changes,  which  the 
commissionera  under  the  act  were  diapoaed  to  carry 
out,  but  the  college  succeeded  in  baffling  their 
endeavours.  Similar  changes,  however,  to  those 
recommended  by  the  Commissionera — involving, 
among  other  pointa,  the  throwing  open  of  half  the 
fellowshipa — have  been  subsequently  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council 

JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  St,  Cambridge,  waa 
founded  in  1511  by  Lady  Margaret,  Counteas  of 
Eichmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII. ;  but  her 
death  happening  before  the  deaign  waa  completed, 
her  executors,  one  of  whom  waa  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  carried  her  intentions  into  effect.  The 
site  of  the  coUege  had  been  long  before  devoted 
to  pious  uses,  but  three  times  was  the  disposition 
of  the  property  altered — 1st,  when  Neal,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  founded  here  a  hospital  for  Canons  Regular  in 
1134 ;  2dly,  when  Hugh  de  Balsham  made  it  into 
a  priory,  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Evangehst ; 
3dly,  when  Lady  Margaret's  executors  converted  it 
into  a  eoUege.  The  foundation  is  for  a  master,  who 
is  elected  by  the  Society,  fifty-six  fellows,  sixty 
scholars,  and  nine  proper  sizars.  There  are  also 
numerous  exhibitions  of   considerable   value,  and 


eight  minor  scholarships  open  every  year  to  compe- 
tition for  students  who  have  not  yet  commenced 
residence  in  the  university.  Amongst  namea  of 
interest  may  be  mentioned  WiUiam  Grindal,  tutor 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Roger  Ascham ;  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh ;  Richard  Bentley  (who  became  master  of 
Trinity  CoUege) ;  Kirke  White,  the  poet;  Henry 
Martyn,  &c.  For  full  particulara,  see  Cooper's 
Memorials  of  Cambridge. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  son  of  Michael  Johnson, 
waa  bom  at  Lichfield,  on  the  18th  September  1709. 
He  received  hia  early  education  in  his  native  town, 
from  a  man  named  Hunter;  of  whom  he  has  recorded 
that  'he  beat  me  very  well' — adding,  'without  that 
I  should  have  done  nothing.'  In  1728,  he  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  having  been  engaged  for 
the  two  previous  years  of  his  12e  in  learning  his 
father's  business  of  bookaeUer.  The  Short  Account 
of  Lichfield,  1819,  says  that  books  of  hia  binding 
are  still  extant  in  that  city.  At  Oxford,  J.  spent 
probably  the  most  unhappy  period  of  his  unhappy 
life.  Overpowered  by  debts,  difficulties,  and  reh- 
gious  doubts,  he  became  a  prey  to  the  morbid 
melancholy  of  hia  constitution.  Poverty  prevented 
him  from  taking  his  degree.  In  1731,  hia  father 
died  insolvent.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Bosworth  as  usher  of  a  schooL  ^  Finding  the 
drudgery  of  this  situation  unbearable,  he  soon  gave 
it  up,  gaining  a  meagre  livelihood  by  working  for 
bookseSers  in  Birmingham.  In  1736,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  a  widow  :  She  brought  him  £800.  He 
then  set  agoing  a  school,  which  having  no  success, 
he  repaired  (1737)  to  London  in  the  company  of  his 
celebrated  pupU,  David  Garrick.  Here  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Cave,  the  editor  of  the  GenUemaiia 
Magamme,  to  which  periodical  he  became  a  contri- 
butor. In  the  foUowing  year  he  published  London, 
a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
which  was  very  favourably  received,  Pope,  in  parti- 
cular, being  warm  in  its  praise.  But  for  many 
years  he  was  miaerably  remunerated  for  his  work, 
and  had  great  difliculty  in  keeping  the  wolf  of 
hunger  from  his  door.  Little  is  known  respecting 
J.'s  life  from  thia  period  tiU  he  was  turned  of  fifty. 
We  may  form,  however,  some  guess  of  the  measure 
of  its  unhappiness,  when  we  consider  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  man,  and  what  was  the 
position  of  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  at  that 
time — for  Uterature,  'a  dark  night  between  two 
sunny  days ' — ^when  the  day  of  patrician  patronage 
was  at  its  cloae,  and  that  of  public  patronage  had 
not  yet  dawned.  After  1740,  he  began  to  'report' 
(if  we  may  be  aUowed  to  miause  this  word)  the 
parliamentary  debates  for  Cave's  Magazine.  These 
'  debates '  were  drawn  up  by  J.  himseS,  after  he  had 
ascertained  the  order  in  which  the  different  speakers 
rose,  and  the  drift  of  their  argumenta.  One  can 
readily  beMeve  that  statesmen  were  surprised  at 
the  splendour  and  pomp  of  their  own  eloquence 
when  they  saw  it  in  print.  In  1744,  J.  published 
his  interesting  Life  of  Eicliard  Savage;  in  1749, 
his  best  poem,  ?%e  Vanity  of  Human  WisJies,  an 
imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal;  and  in 
1750  commenced  The  Sambler,  a  periodical  which 
he  conducted,  for  two  years,  and  the  contenta 
of  which  were  almoat  whoUy  hia  own  compoaition. 
His  Dictionary,  a  noble  piece  of  work,  entitling  its 
author  to  being  considered  the  founder  of  English 
lexicography,  appeared  in  1755,  after  eight  years 
of  sohd  labour ;  The  Idler,  anotter  periodical,  was 
begun  by  J.  in  1758,  and  carried  on  for  two  years 
also ;  and  in  1759  occurred  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing episodes  of  his  life — the  writing  of  Massdas  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral.  It  was 
written,  he  teUs  us,  'in  the  evenings  of  a  week.' 
At  last  he  emerged  from  obscurity.     In  1762,  a 
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pension  of  £300  a  year  was  conferred  on  liim  by  Lord 
Bute  ;  and  in  the  following  year  occurred  an  event, 
apparently  of  little  moment,  but  whicli  has  had  a 
lasting  influence  upon  his  fame  :  this  was  his  intro- 
duction to  James  Boswell,  whose  Life  of  Dr  John- 
son is  probably  more  imperishable  than  any  of  the 
doctor's  own  writings.  In  1764,  the  famous  Literary 
Club  was  instituted,  and  the  following  year  began 
his  intimacy  with  the  Thrales.  In  the  same  year 
appeared  his  edition  of  Shakspeare.  In  1773,  he 
visited  the  Highlands  with  Boswell.  In  1781, 
appeared  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  his  last  literary 
work  of  any  importance.  He  died  on  13th  December 
1784.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close 
by  the  grave  of  Garrick. 

Strength,  or  at  least  force  of  mind,  a  certain  sage 
solemnity  in  the  treatment  of  moral  themes,  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  observation  of  character  as  it  manifests 
itself  ia  society,  and  a  great  power  of  caustic  wit, 
are  the  chief  qualities  noticeable  in  Johnson.  He 
had  little  aptitude  for  abstract  thinking,  and  no 
great  vigour  of  imagination — hence  he  was  neither  a 
philosopher  nor  a  poet ;  but  he  had  good  sense,  a 
solid  judgment,  and  a  serious  thoughtful  nature — 
hence  we  find  scattered  through  his  numerous  works 
a  multitude  of  valuable  remarks  on  books  and  men 
and  manners.  His  written  style  is  very  sonorous, 
inflated,  and  antithetic ;  the  language  is  frequently 
grander  than  the  thought,  but  his  conversational 
style,  as  reported  by  BosweU,  is  terse,  robust,  and 
felicitous  in  the  highest  degree. 

JOHNSTON',  Alexander  Keith,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  in  British  cartography,  was  born 
near  Edinburgh,  December  28,  1804.  The  elegance 
of  design  that  characterises  all  his  productions, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  their  pxu:ely  utilitarian  aim, 
gives  them  a  right  to  rank  as  specimens  of  fine 
art,  was  probably  acquired  or  developed  during  his 
apprenticeship  as  an  engraver.  His  first  important 
work,  the  National  Auas  (fol.),  was  published  in 
1843.  Its  merits  received  immediate  recognition, 
and  J.  was  appointed  Koyal  Geographer  for  Scot- 
land. Five  years  later,  appeared  his  far-famed 
Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  Phenomena,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of 
honoiu'S  from  the  geographical  societies  of  Eiu-ope — 
that  of  Paris,  in  particular,  pronouncing  the  work 
'  one  of  the  most  magnificent  monuments  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  the  scientific  genius  of  our  age.' 
A  second  edition,  greatly  improved,  was  issued  in 
1856.  In  1850,  appeared  a  very  useful  Dictionary  of 
Geography,  better  known  as  '  Johnston's  Gazetteer ' 
(3d  ed.  1859  ;  4th  ed.  in  course  of  preparation).  His 
last  and  greatest  work,  the  SoycU  Atlas  ofOeography 
(Edin.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1861),  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  and  minutely  accurate  atlas  ever 
executed.  J.  has  also  published,  in  conjunction  with 
other  savants,  Hind,  Murchison,  and  Nicol,  atlases 
of  Astronomy  and  Geology ;  besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  valuable  educational  a,tlases,  physical, 
general,  and  classical,  which  have  obtained  a  wide 
circulation. 

JO'HNSTONE,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Soot- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  was  founded 
in  1781,  and  is  situated  on  the  Black  Cart,  about 
three  miles  west-south-west  of  Paisley.  It  contains 
several  cotton  factories,  brass  and  iron  foundries, 
and  machine-shops.  Pop.  (1861)  6404,  one-third  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

JOHNSTONE,  James  T.  "W".,  an  eminent 
chemist,  was  born  at  Paisley  in  1796,  and  died  at 
Durham  in  1853.  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  self-educated.  In  1825, 
he  removed  to  Durham,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
which  he  continued  tiU  1830,  when,  having  married 
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a  lady  of  considerable  fortune,  he  resolved  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  he  had  long  desired,  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  He  accordingly 
repaired  to  Stockholm,  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Berzelius,  the  most  celebrated  chemist  of  the  time; 
and  his  reputation  rose  so  rapidly,  that  in  1833,  while 
stiU  pursuing  his  studies  abroad,  he  was  invited  to 
take  the  readership  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  in 
the  newly-established  university  of  Durhajn.  For 
some  time  after  his  return  from  the  continent,  he 
resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  held  the  post  of  chemist 
to  the  Agricultural  Society;  but  shortly  after  its 
dissolution,  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Durham.  It  is  as  an  agricultural  chemist  that  he 
is  chiefly  known.  His  Catechism  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry^  and  Geology  has  gone  through  more  than 
fifty  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language ;  and  his  Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology  are  held  in  high 
esteem.  The  last  of  his  works  was  his  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life,  which  originally  appeared  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  has  since  gone  through  two 
editions.  In  the  summer  of  1853,  while  travelling 
on  the  continent,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  he 
was  seized  with  spitting  of  blood,  which  terminated 
in  a  rapid  decline. 

JOIGNY  (anc.  Joviniacum),  an  old  walled  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  about  90 
miles  south-east  of  Paris,  noted  for  its  red  wines 
and  extensive  trade  in  wooL     Pop.  about  6500. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  joining  or  framing  together 
the  wooden  finishings  of  buildings,  such  as  the 
doors,  windows,  shutters,  stairs,  &c.   See  CAEPENTiiy. 

JOINT  AND  SEVERAL,  a  legal  phrase  in 
England  and  Ireland,  meaning  that  a  contract  or 
obligation  is  made  by,  or  in  favour  of,  each  of 
several  parties,  independently  as  well  as  jointly 
with  the  others.  The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that 
a  contract  of  several  persons  is  joint,  and  not 
several — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced 
against  them,  they  must  all  be  sued  together,  and 
an  action  cannot  be  brought  against  one.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  A,  B,  and  C  jointly  accept  a  bill,  or 
make  a  promissory-note,  without  saying,  'we  jointly 
and  severally  promise,  &c.,'  the  whole  of  them  must 
be  sued  on  such  bill.  If,  however,  any  one  pay  the 
whole  debt,  he  can  sue  his  co-contractors  for  their 
respective  contribution  or  proportion — namely,  one- 
third  from  each.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parties 
had,  by  express  words,  jointly  and  severally  made 
the  promissory-note,  or  bound  themselves,  then  the 
creditor  could  sue  any  one  of  them  he  pleases,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  the  rest.  Whichever  of 
them,  however,  first  paid  the  debt,  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  sue  his  co-debtors  to  contribute  their 
fair  proportions.  So,  if  a  contract  is  made  in  favour 
of  two  or  more  persons,  the  general  rule  is,  that  aU 
of  them  must  join  in  any  action  brought  to  enforce 
the  contract.  But  in  some  cases,  when  a  contract 
is  capable  of  being  separated  into  distinct  interests, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  creditors  should 
sue.  Much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  contract, 
the  situation  and  relations  of  the  parties,  and  who 
paid  the  price  or  consideration.  In  Scotland,  the 
phrase  conjunctly  and  severally  is  more  frequently 
used  than  jointly  and  severally,  though  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same.  There  are,  however,  some  differ- 
ences between  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  on 
the  subject.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  in  England.  When  a  contract 
is  joint,  each  is  concerned  and  Kable  only  for  his 
share;  but  when  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be  a 
conjunct  contract,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole. 
Moreover,  where  one  of  several  debtors  is  discharged 
without  an  express  reservation  of  the  remedy  against 
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the  rest,  this  operates  in  England  aa  a  discharge  to 
the  whole ;  whereas  in  Scotland  it  operates  only  as 
a  discharge  of  that  one. 

JOINT-FIR.    See  Sba-Geapb.  ' 

JOINT  OWNER  is,  in  English  Law,  a  person 
who  is  one  of  several  owners  of  property.  The 
property  may  be  either  personal  or  real,  goods  or 
■  laud.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ownership 
is,  that  if  one  of  the  parties  dies,  his  interest  accrues 
to  the  others,  and  does  not  go  to  the  deceased 
co-owner's  heirs  or  representatives.  Thus,  if  A  and 
B  are  joint  owners  of  a  horse,  and  A  dies,  the  horse 
then  belongs  entirely  to  B.  So  it  is  with  real 
property,  such  as  houses,  lands,  and  estates.  This 
is  called  the  doctrine  of  survivorship.  Sometimes 
in  wills  and  deeds  it  is  not  clearly  expressed 
whether  the  property  was  given  to  A  and  B  as 
joint  tenants  or  owners,  or  as  tenants  in  common. 
The  chief  difference  between  these  two  descriptions 
of  owners  is,  that  if  one  tenant  in  common  dies, 
his  share  does  not  go  to  the  other  tenants  in  com- 
mon, but  belongs  to  his  representatives  or  heirs. 
Hence,  in  doubtful  cases,  a  court  of  equity  gener- 
ally inclines  to  hold  that  a  tenancy  in  common  was 
meant  rather  than  a  joint  tenancy,  for  the  former 
is  the  more  fair  of  the  two  kinds  of  ownership.  In 
all  cases,  however,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  joint 
owner  to  convert  his  joint  tenancy  into  a  tenancy 
in  common,  by  simply  executing  a  deed  of  partition 
or  alienation,  if  the  property  consist  of  land;  or 
selling  his  share,  if  it  consist  of  personalty.  And 
there  is  an  exception  as  to  the  survivorship  in  the 
case  of  a  firm  of  partners,  for  in  that  case,  when 
one  partner  dies,  his  share  does  not  accrue  to  his 
co-partners,  but  belongs  to  his  own  personal  repre- 
sentatives. This  is  said  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  joint  ownership,  cfeated  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  a  firm,  the 
ownership  is  an  ownership  in  common,  and  not  joint 
ownership.  In  Scotland,  the  general  rule  is  different 
from  what  prevails  in  England,  and  joint  property 
is  there  always  equivalent  to  what  is  called  in 
England  property  held  in  common,  and  not  joint 
in  the  above  sense.  It  requires  express  words  in 
Scotland  to  make  the  property  be  held  so  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  what  is  joint  property  in  England. 

JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY,  an  association  of 
individuals  who  unite  to  carry  out  a  particular 
object  of  a  private  nature  by  each  taking  and  paying 
for  shares  in  the  common  stock.  The  object  of 
the  association  may  be  to  manufacture  some  species 
of  article,  to  conduct  some  branch  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, the  business  of  banking  or  insurance,  or  in 
general  to  do  whatever  work  of  a  private  nature 
any  individual  can  do;  but  when  the  object  is  to 
execute  a  public  undertaking,  such  as  a  railway, 
a  canal,  harbour,  or  other  work  of  importance,  the 
company  is  not  called  a  joint-stock  company,  but 
a  public  company,  and  a  special  act  of  parhameut 
is  required  in  order  to  establish  it  and  regulate  its 
proceedings.  In  many  respects,  the  proceedings  of 
railway,  canal,  and  public  companies  resemble  those 
of  what  are  called  joint-stock  companies.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  capital  or  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company  is  beyond  what  any  single  individual,  how- 
ever wealthy,  would  be  able  or  inclined  to  adventure ; 
it  is  mainly  on  this  account  that  the  joining  of 
parties  together  to  undertake  risks  is  expedient  and 
unavoidable ;  though  there  may  be  instances,  as  in 
the  case  of  Co-operation  (q.  v.),  where  a  union  of 
small  sums  by  a  laige  number  of  persons  is  for  pecu- 
liar reasons  recommendable.  Joint-stock  companies 
are  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  they  can 
exist  with  a  chance  of  success  only  in  a  community 
possessing  good  business  notions  and  habits,  along 


with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  where  there  is  that 
degree  of  mutual  confidence  which  will  give  stability 
to  the  concern.  Accordingly,  from  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances.  Great  Britain  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  kind  of  undertakings,  which, 
however,  have  also  been  carried  to  maturity  on  a 
comprehensive  plan  in  the  Netherlands  and  United 
States.  In  France,  this  method  of  commercial 
association  is  of  more  recent  growth,  and  appears 
still  to  require  the  fostering  care  of  the  state. 

The  usual  process  of  commencing  a  joint-stock 
company  is  to  issue  a  prospectus,  detailing  the 
object  of  the  undertaking,  inviting  the  subscription 
of  shares,  and  specifying  the  probable  profits.  As 
the  proposed  company  necessarily  requires  a  paid 
secretary,  who  is  in  eflFect  to  be  its  oonstructer  and 
future  attache,  it  too  freqiiently  happens  that  in 
periods  of  ,ease  in  the  money  market,  scheming 
soHcitors  and  others  devise  projects  of  this  \mi, 
and  induce  inexperienced  capitalists  to  take  shares ; 
the  result  often  being  a  collapse  of  the  company, 
to  the  loss  of  all  concerned,  the  projector  alone 
excepted.  On  this  account,  scrupulous  care  is 
necessary  in  making  such  investments,  to  see  that 
the  proposed  companies  are  of  genuine  .worth,  and  to 
be  administered  by  persons  of  thorough  integrity. 

Every  joint-stock  company  sets  out  on  certain 
rules  of  management,  which  receive  the  approval 
of  the  shareholders,  who  name  a  chairman  and 
board  of  directors,  and  these,  on  being  appointed, 
choose  subordinate  officials.  Whatever  be  the 
rules,  and  also  the  implied  responsibilities,  the 
practice  is  to  allow  considerable  latitude  to  the 
chairman  and  other  directors  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  for  they  alone  are  in  a 
position  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  points  deeply 
concerning  the  character  and  welfare  of  the  asso- 
ciation. ,  As,  with  the  best  intentions,  they  may  fall 
into  error,  and  thereby  incur  heavy  losses  of  capital, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hold  them  blameless,  unless 
chargeable  with  fraud  in  their  representations  and 
general  dealings.  Ordinarily,  and  with  reckless 
imprudence,  shareholders  ask  no  questions,  and 
experience  no  suspicions  as  long  as  they  are  getting 
satisfactory  dividends — an  indifference  to  conse- 
quences which  sometimes  suffers  5.  severe  retribution. 

Joint-stock  companies  are  at  best  a  clumsy  and 
often  not  very  satisfactory  method  for  accomplish- 
ing a  particular  purpose.  Conducted  by  directors 
or  managers  with  whatever  dexterity,  they  faU 
immeasurably  behind  as  regards  the  energy,  breadth 
of  calculation,  vigilance,  and  promptitude  with  which 
a  business  may  be  conducted  by  a  single  individual, 
or  by  two  or  three  active  partners,  ready  on  the 
instant  to  take  advantage  of  every  important  turn 
in  the  market.  Unless,  therefore,  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances  referred  to,  and  also  in  gigantic 
concerns  which  no  single  individual  or  ordinary 
copartnery  would  undertake,  joint-stock  companies 
are  economically  inexpedient. 

The  legislature  has  on  different  occasions  inter- 
posed to  regulate  the  principles  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  protect  the  public  against  the  injuries 
which  they  may  recklessly  inflict.  The  safest 
undertakings  are  those  of  a  public  nature,  and  . 
which  are  therefore  incorporated  by  special  act  of 
parliament,  for  besides  that  their  rules  have  been 
scrutinised  by  committees  of  the  Commons  and 
Lords  in  terms  of  certain  standing  orders,  the 
liability  of  shareholders  is  limited  expressly  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  stocks.  Railway  com- 
panies are  of  this  category.  Where  there  is  no 
such  limitation  by  statute,  any  single  shareholder 
incurs  a  responsibility  equal  to  the  whole  debts  of 
the  concern,  and  he  can  seek  relief  only  against  his 
brother  shareholders  conjointly  or  severally.    The 
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appalling  nature  of  this  responsibilitjr,  and  tlie 
necessity  for  as  far  as  possible  averting  it,  have 
induced  the  legislature  to  empo-wer  the  organisation 
of  companies  on  a  method  of  limited  responsibility ; 
in  this  respect  copying  a  plan  which  had  worked 
successfully  in  the  United  States.  To  participate 
in  the  benefit  of  this  limitation,  compajiies  need  to 
be  publicly  registered  according  to  certain  statutory 
obligations,  by  which  means  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  their  character.  We  add  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  laws  affecting  joint-stock  companies 
without  and  with  limited  liability. 

Numerous  statutes  have  been  passed  during  the 
last  20  years  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to 
regulate  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  joint- 
stock  companies,  and  there  were  separate  statutes 
for  each  kingdom,  and  also  for  different  kinds  of 
companies  in  each  kingdom.  The  principle  of  limited 
liab£lity  was  first  introduced  in  1856.  AH  these 
separate  statutes,  which  led  to  much  confusion,  have 
been  now  repealed,  and  replaced  by  one  consolidated 
statute,  called  the  Companies'  Act,  1862,  25  and  26 
Vict.  c.  89,  which,  taken  along  with  the  common 
law,  constitutes  the  code  of  joint-stock  companies 
now  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
general  act  contains  provisions  for  enabling  existing 
companies  previously  registered  to  register  them- 
selves under  the  new  act.  The  same  formalities  are 
made  applicable,  with  slight  variations,  to  aU  joint- 
stock  companies,  whether  Mmited  or  uiilimited.  The 
grand  distinction  between  limited  and  unlimited 
companies  is,  that  whereas  formerly,  if  a  company 
contracted  debts,  no  matter  how  large,  every  mem- 
ber was  liable,  if  his  co-members  proved  to  be  unable 
to  pay  their  proportions,  to  pay  the  whole  of  these 
debts,  even  to  the  last  shilling  of  his  fortune — a 
result  which  proved  ruiuoiis  to  the  richer  members : 
now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  company  is  limited, 
though  it  contract  debts  however  large,  yet  each 
member  can  in  no  event  be  called  on  to  pay  more 
than  he  expressly  guaranteed;  thus  he  knows  at 
the  outset  the  worst  that  can  befall  him.  Hence 
it  follows  that  if  a  limited  company  contract  exces- 
sive debts  beyond  what  the  members  are  bound  to 
pay,  it  is  the  creditors  alone  who  wlU  chiefly  suffer ; 
but  they  have  such  ample  means  of  satisfying  them- 
selves beforehand  about  the  position  and  capabilities 
of  the  company,  by  reason  of  the  publicity  and 
access  to  books  now  provided,  that  they  can  only 
blame  themselves  if  they  credulously  give  too  large 
credit. 

It  may  be  also  noticed,  before  stating  the  detaUs 
more  particularly,  that  no  partnership  of  bankers 
which  consists  of  more  than  ten  persons  shall  be 
formed  in  future  unless  it  is  registered  and  conducts 
its  business  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862  ;  and 
other  partnerships  consisting  of  more  than  20  per- 
sons, are  in  like  manner  compelled  to  register  as  a 
company,  unless  they  are  already  registered,  or  are 
formed  by  some  act  of  parliament  or  letters-patent. 

The  subject  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed 
under  certain  heads. 

1.  Constitution  and  Incorporation  of  Companies  and 
Associations. — Any  seven  or  more  persons  associated 
for  any  lawful  purpose  may  subscribe  a  memor- 
andum of  association,  and  may  define  their  liability 
as  follows.  They  may  limit  their  liability  either  to 
the  amount,  if  any,  unpaid  on  their  shares,  or  to  such 
amount  as  they  may  respectively  undertake  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assets  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of 
its  being  wound  up.  If  the  Uabihty  is  limited  by 
shares,  then  the  word  'limited'  must  be  added  to 
the  name  of  the  company ;  and  the  amount  of  capital, 
object,  place  of  business,  and  declaration  of  the  limit, 
must  be  defined  in  the  memorandum  of  association. 
If  the  liability  is  limited  by  guarantee,  the  word 
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'limited'  must  also  be  added,  and  the  amount  of 
guarantee  defined,  so  as  to  extend  to  aU  liabilities 
incurred  while  the  party  is  a  member,  and  within 
one  year  after.  If  the  company  is  formed  on  the 
principle  of  no  limit  being  placed  on  the  liability  of 
its  members,  the  declaration  of  any  lunit  is  omitted, 
and  it  is  called  an  unlimited  company.  The  memor- 
andum of  association  is  to  be  stamped  and  signed 
by  each  subscriber  in  presence  of  one  witness,  and 
when  registered,  it  binds  the  company  and  members. 
A  company  in  general  cannot  alter  this  memorandum 
of  association,  unless  where  it  is  a  company  limited 
by  shares,  and  wishes  to  increase  its  capital  or  shares. 
Nor  can  a  company  alter  even  its  name,  unless  by 
special  resolution  of  the  company,  approved  by  a 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Besides  the 
memorandum  of  association,  there  must  be  articles 
of  association,  also  signed  by  the  subscribers,  stating 
the  rules  of  the  company;  or  if  the  company  is 
limited  by  shares,  and  has  no  such  articles,  then  the 
rules  stated  in  schedule  A  to'  the  act  occupy  their 
place.  The  articles  of  association  must  be  printed. 
The  memorandum  and  articles  must  be  delivered  to 
the  registrar  of  joint-stock  companies,  who  shall 
register  the  same,  and  grant  a  certificate  of  incor- 
poration. Each  member  is  entitled,  on  request,  and 
payment  of  Is.,  to  have  forwarded  to  him  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association, 
otherwise,  the  company  forfeits  a  penalty  of  £1  in 
each  case.  Companies  are  prohibited  from  adopting 
the  same  name  as  another  company,  and  in  some 
cases  they  cannot,  without  leave  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  hold  more  than  two  acres  of  land. 

2.  Distribution  of  Capital  and  Liability  of  Members. 
— ^The  interest  or  share  of  each  member  is  part  of 
his  personal,  and  not  real  estate.  A  member  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  entered  on  the  register  of 
members,  which  contains  the  name  and  address  of 
each,  his  date  of  entry,  his  shares,  &c.  An  annual 
Hst  is  to  be  made  out  of  all  members,  with  the  names, 
addresses,  and  occupations  of  each,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  capital,  shares,  calls,  &c.,  possessed  and 
paid  by  each,  and  this  hst  is  to  be  sent  to  the  regis- 
trar of  joint-stock  companies  for  inspection.  Every 
member  is  entitled  to  inspect  at  the  office  of  the 
company  the  register  of  members  gratis,  and  any 
other  person  is  also  entitled  to  do  so  on  payment  of 
Is.,  or  such  member  or  person  may  demand  a  copy 
on  payment  of  6d  for  every  100  words.  If  the  name 
of  a  person  is  without  cause  entered  or  omitted  in 
the  register,  he  can  set  the  matter  right  by  appli- 
cation to  the  court.  When  a  company  is  wound  up, 
every  member  past  and  present  must  contribute 
towards  the  assets  enough  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
corapany,  subject  to  the  foUowiug  qualifications : 
1.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  who  has  ceased  for 
one  year  to  be  member ;  2.  No  past  member  is  liable 
to  contribute  to  any  debt  contracted  after  he  ceased 
to  be  member ;  3.  No  past  member  shall  be  liable  to 
contribute,  unless  the  existing  members  are  unable 
to  pay  the  debts ;  4.  In  case  of  a  limited  company, 
no  niember  is  bound  to  pay  more  than  the  amount 
unpaid  on  shares,  or  the  amount  guaranteed  by  him 
to  be  paid,  according  to  the  memorandum  of  asso- 
ciation. In  insurance  companies,  if  the  policy  or 
contract  makes  the  funds  alone  liable,  such  contract 
will  remain  good.  If,  at  the  winding  up,  any  divi- 
dend is  due  to  a  member,  this  is  to  be  deemed  part 
payment  of  his  contribution.  The  result,  therefore, 
is,  that  in  all  unlimited  companies,  while  one  rich 
member  may  be  liable  to  his  last  shilling  to  pay  the 
whole  debts  of  the  company,  in  the  event  of  his 
co-members  not  being  able  to  bear  their  shares  of 
these  debts ;  in  limited  companies,  each  member  can 
never  be  liable  to  pay  more  than  the  maximum 
share  or  guarantee,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  the 
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company's  debts,  and  whether  the  other  members 
pay  their  shares  or  not. 

3.  Management  arid  Admimstratum  of  Gompanies. 
— Each  company  must  have  an  office  where  its 
business  is  carried  on,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
registrar.  If  the  company  is  limited,  it  must  have 
its  name  painted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  outside 
its  office,  and  its  name  must,  under  a  penalty,  be 
printed  or  engraved  on  all  its  notices,  advertise- 
ments, bUls  of  exchange,  cheques,  receipts,  &c.  Every 
limited  company  must  also  keep  a  register  of  mort- 
gages affecting  its  property,  which  any  member 
or  creditor  is  entitled  to  inspect  at  all  reason- 
able times.  Some  companies — viz.,  limited  banking, 
insurance,  deposit,  provident  or  benefit  societies — 
must  also  each  year  make  out  and  suspend  in  their 
offices  a  statement  of  their  debts  and  assets.  Every 
company  not  having  a  capital  divided  into  shares, 
must  keep  at  its  office  a  register  of  its  directors  and 
managers.  No  company  is  to  carry  on  business 
when  the  number  of  members  is  less  than  seven, 
otherwise  each  such  member,  if  cognizant  of  the  fact, 
shall  be  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  company  must  be  held  once 
at  least  every  year.  The  company  may  in  general 
meeting  alter  its  regulations  by  special  resdution, 
passed  by  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  members, 
and  a  copy  thereof  must  be  sent  to  the  registrar, 
and  given  to  each  member.  The  Board  of  Trade 
may  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  affairs  of  the  company  on  the  following 
application :  1,  in  case  of  a  banking  company  having 
a  capital  divided  into  shares,  on  the  appUcatiou  of 
members  holding  one-third  or  more  of  the  shares ; 
2,  in  the  case  of  any  other  company  with  shares,  on 
the  appHoation  of  members  holdmg  one-fifth  or  more 
of  the  shares ;  3,  in  the  case  of  any  company  not 
having  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  members.  The 
reasons  of  the  application  must,  however,  be  sup- 
ported by  satisfactory  evidence.  The  expenses  of 
such  examination  shall  fall  on  the  members  requiring 
it,  unless  the  Board  of  Trade  order  them  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  company's  funds.  The  company  itself 
may  also  by  special  resolution  appoint  inspectors  to 
report  on  the  company's  affairs. 

4.  Wmding  up  of  Companies. — ^A  company  may  be 
wound  up  whenever  it  passes  a  special  resolution  to 
that  effect;  also,  whenever  it  does  not  commence 
business  within  a  year  after  incorporation,  or  sus- 
pends its  business  for  a  whole  year ;  also,  whenever 
its  members  are  reduced  to  less  than  seven;  also, 
whenever  it  is  imable  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  lastly, 
whenever  the  court  thinks  it  is  just  and  equitable 
that  it  should  be  wound  up.  A  company  is  in  the 
above  sense  deemed  to  be  unable  to  pay  its  debts 
whenever  a  creditor  to  whom  the  company  owes  a 
debt  above  £50  has  formally  demanded  in  writing 
payment  of  such  debt,  and  the  company  for  three 
weeks  have  neglected  to  pay,  or  secure,  or  compound 
for  it.  Other  tests  of  being  unable  to  pay  its  debts 
are,  when  the  company  allows  execution  to  issue  for 
a  debt,  &o.  Application  may  be  made  to  wind  up 
the  company  by  petition  presented  by  any  creditor 
or  contributory  of  the  company.  And  whenever  an 
order  is  made  by  the  court  for  winding  up,  all 
actions  and  suits  are  to  be  stayed,  and  the  remedy 
of  vnnding  up  then  becomes  the  exclusive  remedy. 
In  the  process  of  winding  up,  the  court  is  to  have 
regard  to  the  vrishes  of  the  creditors  or  contri- 
butories.  In  order  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in 
winding  up,  and  to  assist  the  court,  official  Equi- 
dators  may  be  appointed  by  such  court,  and  the 
liquidators  are  thereupon  invested  with  full  powers 
to  bring  and  defend  actions,  sell  property,  and  do 
all  things  necessary  for  winding  up  the  company's 


affairs,  and  may  appoint  a  solicitor  to  assist  in  per- 
forming these  duties.  The  court,  also,  after  an  order 
to  wind  up,  settles  a  list  of  contributories,  i.  e.,  of  all 
persons  who  are  bound  to  contribute  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  company,  also  makes  calls  on  such  con- 
tributories, and  may  summon  suspected  persons  who 
have  property  of  the  company.  Besides  a  compul- 
sory winding  up  of  a  company,  there  is  also  a  power 
of  voluntary  winding  up,  whenever  a  special  reso- 
lution has  been  passed  to  that  ■  effect,  or  when  the 
company  has  found  its  liabilities  too  great  to  allow 
it  to  go  on.  Liquidators  are  then  appointed  with 
the  same  powers  as  in  the  other  case.  There  is  also 
a  third  mode  of  winding  up,  which  is  called  a  wind- 
ing up  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  court.  The 
liquidators  have  power  to  compromise  calls  and 
liabiUties  to  calls,  as  well  as  debts  present  or  future, 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  reasonable.  And  where 
directors  have  misapplied  moneys,  or  been  guilty  of 
breach  of  tnjst,  the  court,  notwithstanding  he  is 
criminally  responsible,  may  compel  him  to  repay 
moneys  so  misapplied.  The  court  may  also  order 
directors  or  officers  of  the  company  to  be  prosecuted, 
and  the  costs  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assets. 

5.  Registration. — The  appointment  of  redstrars  of 
joint-stock  companies  is  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  there  must  be  at  least  one  office  for 
registration  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Every 
person  is  entitled  to  inspect  the  documents  kept  by 
the  registrar  on  paying  a  fee  not  exceeding  one 
shilling,  and  he  may  require  a  copy  or  extract  of 
documents  at  a  fee  not  exceeding  sixpence  for  each 
folio. 

Moreover,  as  regards  other  remedies,  it  is  now  a 
criminal  offence  for  directors  of  companies  to  declare 
and  publish  fraudulent  accounts ;  and  not  only  are 
directors  personally  liable  to  third  parties  buying 
shares  on  the  faith  of  such  false  reports,  and  suffering 
loss,  but  even  the  officials  who  knowingly  contribute 
to  these  false  reports,  are  also  personally  liable  in 


JOINT  TENANCY,  in  English  Law,  the  owner- 
ship of  land  or  goods  along  with  one  or  more  other 
persons.    See  Joibt  Owmee. 

JOINT  TRADE,  or  ADVENTUHE,  means  a 
partnership  limited  as  to  a  partioiUar  undertaking, 
and  not,  as  in  the  usual  case,  for  a  series  of  years  or 
a  definite  period  of  time.  Hence  the  parties  so 
joining  have  not  the  same  liabilities  as  ordinary 
partners  of  a  firm.  Thus,  a  partnership  of  this  kind 
may  be  limited  to  the  workine  of  a  patent.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  rights  and  liM)ilities  of  the  parties 
are  much  less  extensive  than  those  of  ordinary  part- 
nerships ;  but  everything  depends  on  the  particulars 
of  the  contract  made  between  them. 

JOI'NTEBSS,  in  English  Law,  means  a  lady  who 
has  a  Jointure  (q.  v.)  secured  to  her. 

JOINTS,  in  Anatomy.  A  joint  or  articulation' 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  union  of  any  two  segments 
of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  body,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  structure  or  structures  of  a  different 
nature.  The  textures  which  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  more  complex  joints  are  bone,  cartilage,  fibro- 
cartilage,  hgaments,  and  synovial  membrane.  Bone 
forms  the  fundamental  part  of  all  joints;  ligament, 
in  various  modifications,  is  employed  as  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  bony  segments ;  while  the  three 
remaining  textures  chiefly  occur  in  those  joints  in 
which  there  is  free  motion.  The  joints  vary  in 
the  degree  of  motion  from  almost  perfect  immobility 
to  the  greatest  amount  and  extent  of  motion  that 
are  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  bony 
segments  in  their  proper  relation  with  each  other. 

Joints  have  been  divided  by  anatomists  into  two 
great  classes,  to  which  the  terms  Synarthrosis  and 
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Diarthrosis  are  applied.  In  synarthrosis,  the  parts 
are  continuous — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  synovial 
sac  intervening  between  the  bones;  and  the  joints 
belonging  to  this  class  are  so  very  limited  in  their 
motion  as  to  be  considered  by  some  as  immovable ; 
while  in  diarthrosis,  the  articular  surface  of  each  of 
the  bones  is  covered  with  cartUage,  and  between 
these  cartilaginous  plates  is  a  synovial  sac;  and 
mobility  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  class  of 
joints.  In  briefly  describing  the  leading  varieties 
of  these  two  classes  of  joints,  we  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoid  the  barbarous  terms  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  department  of  anatomy. 

In  synarthrosis,  the  articulation  is  said  to  be  by 
suture  when  the  bones  seem  to  grow  somewhat 
into  one  another,  and  to  become  mterlocked  and 
dovetailed  together,  each  bone  having  a  jagged  or 
serrated  margin,  or  when  there  is  a  degree  of 
beveUing  of  one  bone,  so  that  it  is  overlapped  by 
the  other.  Both  these  kinds  of  suture  are  at  once 
seen  in  the  human  skull,  the  serrated  suture  being 
well  seen  in  the  union  of  the  two  parietal  bones, 
the  bevelled  suture  being  shewn  in  the  overlapping 
of  the  temporal  bone  above  the  side  of  the  parietal, 
and  a  combination  of  the  two  being  exhibited  by 
the  coronal  suture  between  the  frontal  bone  and  the 
anterior  edges  of  the  parietal  bones.  In  aU  these 
there  is ,  a  thin  ligamentous  membrane  interposed 
between  the  bones,  which  disappears  as  the  growth 
of  the  cranium  becomes  completed. 

When  ,  a  slight  amount  of  motion  of  one  bone 
upon  another  is  required  to  be  combined  with  great 
strength,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
united  by  a  thick  and  strong  layer  of  fibro-cartilage, 
with  which  a  little  elastic  tissue  is  intermixed. 
This  is  an  intermediate  variety  between  the  two 
classes  of  joints,  but  approximates  most  nearly  to 
synarthrosis.  As  examples  of  this  kind  of  joint, 
may  be  mentioned  the  articulation  between  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrje  and  that  between  the  two 
pubic  bones  at  what  is  termed  the  symphysis.  See 
Pelvis. 

In  diarthrosis,  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  motion 
are  very  various.  There  may  be  merely  a  little 
gliding  motion  between  the  ends  of  the  bones,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  articulations  between  the  various 
bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.  See  Hand  and 
Foot.  In  these  cases,  the  surfaces  are  plane,  or  one 
is  slightly  concave,  and  the  other  slightly  convex ; 
and  the  motion  is  limited  in  extent  and  direction 
by  the  ligaments  of  the  joint,  or  by  some  projecting 
jjoint  of  one  of  the  bones.  In  some  cases,  instead 
of  a  slight  concavity  and  convexity,  one  bone  pre- 
sents a  cup-hke  depression,  while  the  tetmination 
of  the  other  assumes  a  hemispherical,  or  more  or 
less  globular  shape.  Hence  the  name  of  baU  and 
socket  that  is  applied  to  such  joints.  The  best 
example  of  this  variety  is  the  Hip-joint  (q.  v.), 
and  the  next  best  is  the  shoulder.  In  these  joints, 
the  ball  is  kept  in  apposition  with  the  socket  by 
means  of  what  is  termed  a  capsular  ligament,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  barrel-shaped  expansion  of 
ligamentous  structure,  attached  by  its  extremities 
around  the  margin  of  the  articular  surfaces  com- 
posing the  joint,  and  forming  a  complete  investment 
of  it,  but  not  so  tight ,  as  materiaEy  to  restrict  its 
movements.  This  species  of  joint  is  capable  of 
motion  of  all  kinds,  as  any  one  may  readily  test  for 
himself,  especially  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

Another  important  variety  of  articulation  is  the 
hinge- joint,  in  which  the  contiguous  surfaces  are 
maAed  with  elevations  and  depressions,  which 
exactly  fit  into  each  other,  so  as  to  restrict  motion 
to  one  direction.  The  elbow  and  ankle  joints,  and 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the  best 
examples  of  this  variety.    The  knee-joint  is  a  less 
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perfect  example,  because  in  certain  positions  it  is 
capable  of  a  slight  rotation.  These  hinge- joints  are 
always  provided  with  strong  lateral  ligaments.  The 
shells  of  bivalve  raoUuscs  are  imited  by  a  very 
strong  and  perfect  hinge- joint. 

The  last  kind  of  joint  requiring  notice  is  that 
which  admits  only  of  rotatory  motion.  A  pivot  and 
a  ring  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  joint,  the  ring 
being  generally  formed  partly  of  bone  and  partly  of 
ligament.  The  best  example  of  this  articulation 
is  that  between  the  atlas  (the  first  vertebra)  and 
the  odontoid  or  tooth-like  process  of  the  axis  (the 
second  vertebra).    See  Hand. 

Diseases  of  the  Joints. — Formerly,  all  the  severer 
forms  of  diseases  of  the  joints  were  vaguely  desig- 
nated under  the  one  general  term  white  swelling;  but 
during  the  last  half  century,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  modem  surgeons,  amongst  whom  the  name  of 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  stands  prominently 
conspicuous,  the  diseases  of  the  joints  are  tolerably 
well  understood,  and  can  be  discriminated  from 
one  another  with  very  considerable  accuracy. 

In  diseases  of  the  joints,  we  may  have  one  or 
more  of  the  following  textures  affected :  (1),  the 
synovial  membrane ;  (2),  the  cartilage ;  and  (3),  the 
bones  themselves. 

The  synovial  membrane  may  undergo  either  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  the  serious 
affections  known  as  acute  and  chronic  Synovitis 
(q.v.). 

Loosfe  substances  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  usually 
resembling  a  small  bean  in  size  and  shape,  some- 
times occur  in  joints,  especially  in  the  kjiee-joint. 
They  commence  as  little  pendulous  growths  upon 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  after  a  time  become 
detached.  When  they  get  between  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  during  exercise, 
they  cause  a  sudden  and  often  a  most  excruciating 
pain,  which  is  often  followed  by  inflammation,  and 
arrest  all  motion  of  the  joint.  These  symptoms  are 
not  relieved  till,  by  gentle  flexion  and  manipulation, 
the  loose  cartilage  (as  it  is  usually  termed)  has  been 
removed  to  a  position  in  which  it  ceases  to  give 
annoyance.  "When  the  displacement  of  the  loose 
body  is  only  occasional,  and  does  not  cause  intensely 
severe  pain,  the  treatment  should  be  limited  to  the 
application  of  an  elastic  bandage  or  a  tightly  fitting 
knee-cap,  which  should  be  constantly  worn,  vrith 
the  view  of  restraining  the  loose  body  to  a  position 
in  which  it  is  inoffensive.  If,  however,  this  pallia- 
tive treatment  fails,  the  offending  body  must  be 
removed  by  sub-cutaneous  incision,  which  avoids 
the  danger  of  a  direct  wound  into  the  joint. 

The  cartilage  may  be  affected  in  various  ways. 
There  maybe  (1)  simple  destruction  of  cartilage; 
(2),  scrofulous  destruction  of  cartilage;  (3)  hyper- 
trophy of  cartilage ;  (4),  atrophy  of  cartUage,  and 
other  modified  forms  of  disease  of  this  texture,  all 
of  which,  especially  the  second,  are  of  a  very  serious 
character,  but  not  of  a  nature  that  admits  of  popular 
explanation. 

The  moat  important  diseases  of  the  osseous  struc- 
tures of  the  joints  are  (1)  ulcer  and  (2)  caries.  These 
diseases  often,  but  not  always,  begin  with  the  dis- 
orgamsation  of  cartUage,  and  then  extend  to  the 
bones.  Sometimes,  however,  they  commence  in  the 
bones.  The  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and 
general  treatment  of  these  diseases  would  be  out  of 
place  in  these  pa^es,  but  a  reference  to  one  verv 
important  mode  of  treating  articular  caries  wUl  be 
found  in  the  article  Keseotion  op  Jomis  Several 
of  the  preceding  diseases,  even  when  the  result  of 
our  treatment  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  stiffness  of  the  joint  (sometimes 
extending  to  perfect  immobUity),  to  which  the  term 
Anhylosis  (q.  v.)  is  applied. 
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JOI'NTURB,  in  English  Law,  means  an  estate  or 
some  interest  for  life  or  a  longer  period  in  an  estate 
settled  ivpon  a  wife,  in  the  event  of  her  surviving  her 
husband.  The  jointure  was  at  first  adopted  as  a 
substitute  for  Dower  (q- v.),  and.  dower  is  barred  if  a 
jointure  is  provided.  The  requisites  of  a  jointure 
are:  1.  That  it  must  commence  and  take  eflfect 
immediately  on  the  husband's  death;  2.  It  must 
be  for  the  wife's  life,  or  for  some  greater  estate ;  3. 
It  must  be  given  to  the  wife  herself,  and  not  merely 
to  trustees  for  her ;  4.  It  must  be  expressed  to  be 
made  in  satisfaction  of  her  whole  dower ;  5.  It  must 
be  made  before  marriage.  The  mode  of  giving  a 
jointiure  is  usually  by  way  of  a  rent-charge  on  the 
husband's  real  estate,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  allow 
her  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  estate,  or  part  of 
it,  after  the  husband's  death,  so  long  as  she  lives. 
If  a  jointure  be  created  out  of  an  estate  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  oartnot  sell  the  estate  afterwards, 
so  as  to  defeat  the  jointure.  A  jointure  is  not  lost 
by  the  treason  or  felony  of  the  husband,  nor  by  the 
elopement  and  adultery  of  the  wife. 

In  Scotland,  the  word  jointure  is  also  frequently 
.  used  in  a  sinular  sense  to  denote  a  conventional 
provision  to  a  widow,  consisting  either  of  an  annuity 
to  her  or  of  a  Ufereut  assignation  of  rents,  or  of  a 
liferent  of  lands,  called  a  looahty.  In  whateyer 
way  the  jointure  is  constituted,  it  also  excludes  the 
widow's  teroe,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed.        ' 

JOINVILLE,  Jean,  Sibub  or  Sire  be,  one  of 
the  earliest  French  historians,  whose  works  possess 
much  interest  or  value,  was  born  about  1224,  of  an 
old  family,  in  Champagne,  and  held  high  offices 
under  TMbaut  IV.,  king  of  Navarre.  In  1248, 
he  jgined  Louis  IX.  of  Eranoe  with  nine  knights 
and  700  armed  men  in  his  crusade ;  shared  that 
monarch's  captivity;  and  returning  to  France  in 
1254,  was  frequently  at  his  court,  but  declined  to 
accompany  him  in  his  second  crusade.  After  the 
death  of  Louis  IX.,  the  Sieur  de  J.  wrote  his 
Histoire  de  St  Louis,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  in  the  whole  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
combining  an  excellence  of  style  then  very  rare 
vrith  a  most  interesting  exhibition  of  individual 
character  in  the  minute  record  of  events.  He  died 
about  the  year  1318.  The  Sistoire  de  St  Louis  was 
first  published  at  Poitiers  in  1546 ;  the  latest  edition 
ia  that  of  F.  Michel  (Paris,  1858). 

JOISTS,  horizontal  timbers  (of  lighter  scantlings 
than  the  beams)  used  to  support  floors.  See 
Flooks. 

JO'LIBA.    See  Niger. 

JOLLY-BOAT  (Dutch,  joUe,  a  yawl),  a  small 
boat  kept  on  board  ship  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municatmg  with  the  shore.     It  is  a  broad,  safe 
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boat,  and  is  specially  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
steward  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  purchases 
from  shore. 

JOMINI,  Henm,  Baron,  bom  6th  March  1779 
at  Payerne,  in  the  canton  de  Vaud,   began   his 
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military  career  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  French 
service,  and  afterwards,  chiefly  through  the  friend- 
ship of  Ney,  was  raised  to  high  military  rank  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  In  1804,  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  Traits  des  Orandes  OperaMons 
Militaires.  He  distinguished  himself  in  active 
service  during  the  retreat  from  Russia;  but  offended 
at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  Napoleon, 
he  passed  over  to  the  allies  after  the  armistice  of 
Plaeswitz,  and  entered  the  service  of  Russia.  In 
1828,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military  Opera- 
tions at  Vjirna ;  and  in  1855  he  settled  at  Brussels. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  his  Histoire 
Critique  et  Mllitaire  des  Gampagnes  de  la  E&vohdion 
(5  vols.  Paris,  1806),  his  Vie  Politique  et  Militaire 
de  Napoleon  (4  vols.  Par.  1827),  and  his  Tableau 
Analytique  des  Principales  Gombinaisons  de  la  Ouerre 
(Petersb.  1830)  are  of  great  value  to  the  military 
student. 

JO'NAH  (Heb.  Tonah,  a  '  dove ; '  Gr.  Jonas),  a 
Hebrew  prophet,  son  of  Amittai,  was,  as  we  learn 
from  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  a  native  of  Gath-hepher,  a 
town  of  Galilee  in  Zebulun,  and  not  far  from  Phcenicia. 
He  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  second  half 
of  the  8th  c.  B.  c,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II., 
and  was  probably,  therefore,  flie  earliest  of  those 
prophets  whose  writings  are  extant.  It  has  been 
urged  by  Rosenmuller  and  other  critics,  that  the 
miracle  recorded  in  the  book  known  under  his 
name  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact, 
but  only  as  an  allegory,  founded  on  the  Phoenician 
myth  of  Hercules  rescuing  Hesione  from  the  sea- 
monster  by  leaping  hiqiself  into  its  jaws,  and  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  continuing  to  tear  its 
entrails.  The  design  of  the  author  in  incorporating 
tliis  myth  with  the  actual  voyage  of  J.,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  Ninevites,  was,  it  is 
suggested,  to  bring  out  more  vividly  the  truth, 
that  God  will  not  permit  his  merciful  intentions 
to  be  frustrated  by  the  disobedience  even  of  a 
prophet.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thought 
by  orthodox  theologians  generally,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  (Matt.  xU.  39 — 41 ;  xvi.  4 ;  Luke 
xi.  29),  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  Josephus  and  the  Apocrypha,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  supposing  this  miracle  to  be 
other  than  strictly  historical.  J.  has  been  supposed 
by  early  authorities  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Sarephet  (1  Kings  xvii.  24),  also  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Ehsha.  J.'s  tomb  is  shewn  at 
Nebi-Yunus  (Prophet  Jonah),  near  Mosul.  Leusden, 
Jonas  lUustratus  (Traj.  1692) ;  Friedrichsen,  Kriii- 
scher  Ueberhlick  der  AnsicJUen  mm  Buch  Jonas 
(Altona,  1817);  Rosenmuller,  Proleg.  in  Jonam; 
also  Notes  on  the  Prophecies  of  Jonah  and  Hosea, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  (Cambridge,  1853). 

JONES,  Inigo,  a  weU-known  English  architect, 
was  born  in  London  in  1572.  Of  his  early  history, 
little  is  known  till  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  attracted  by  his  great  aptitude  at  draw- 
ing, sent  him  abroad  for  four  years  to  study  the 
master-pieces  of  architecture  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  While  in  Venice,  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  works  of  Falladio,  whose  style  he 
introduced  into  England,  whence  we  sometimes  hear 
J.  designated  as  the  English  '  Palladio.'  In  1605, 
he  was  employed  by  James  I.  in  arranging  the 
scenery,  &c.,  for  the  masques  of  Ben  Jonson,  which 
were  at  that  time  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court. 
Jonson  afterwards  satirised  his  fellow-labourer  in 
Bartholomew  Fair.  In  1612,  J.  revisited  Italy,  still 
further  to  improve  his  style,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  buildings.  J.  was  at  this  time  accounted  the 
first  architect  of  England,  and  according  to  some, 
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the  first  of  the  age.  He  died  in  1653.  The  state 
of  architecture  in  England  during  J.'s  time  was  an 
excellent  foil  to  his  genius,  as  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  his  works  shews,  but  still  in  any  age  he  would 
have  ranked  high  as  an  architect.  His  master- 
piece  is  considered  to  be  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall.  Other  works  of  his  are  the  church  of 
St  Paul,  in  Covent  Garden,  Ashburnham  House,  and 
Surgeons'  Hall,  which,  however,  are  very  mediocre. 

JONES,  John  Paul,  born  at  Arbigland,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland,  6th  July 
1747,  was  the  son  of  a  gardener  named  John  Paul. 
He  became  a  sailor,  was  for  a  short  time  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Virginia, 
assuming  the  name  of  Jones.  He  ardently  embraced 
the  cause"  of  the  American  colonies.  When  the 
Congress,  in  1775,  resolved  to  fit  out  a  naval  force, 
he  offered  hia  services;  and  visiting  the  British 
coast  in  a  brig  of  18  guns,  performed  some  remark- 
ably bold  exploits,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  to  make 
a  hostile  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth. 
In  1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
small  squadron  of  French  ships  displaying  the 
American  flag,  with  which  he  again  visited  the 
British  coasts,  causing  great  alarm,  and  taking  some 
prizes.  The  king  of  France  made  liiTn  a  chevalier 
of  the  order  of  Military  Merit.  After  the  war  was 
ended,  J.  attempted,  along  with  John  Ledyard,  to 
establish  a  fur-teade  between  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  and  China,  but  faUed.  In  1787,  he 
accepted  an  appointment  in  the  Kussian  service, 
and  the  command  of  a  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  with  which  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Turkish  war,  but  soon  left  the  Russian  service. 
He  died  at  Paris,  18th  July  1792.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  deputation  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

JONES,  SiE  William,  was  bom  in  London,  2Sth 
September  1746,  and  was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1753, 
where  he  soon  eclipsed  all  his  fellows,  particularly 
in  classical  knowledge.  In  1764^  he  was  entered  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  enabled 
to  gratify  that  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages  which  had  shewn  itself  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  residence  at  Harrow.  £i  1765  he 
left  Oxford,  to  become  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Earl  Spencer,  with  whom  he  remained  five  years. 
[n  1770  he  published,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  a  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,  translated  mto 
French  from  the  Persian ;  in  the  following  year,  a 
Persian  Grammar,  repiiblished  some  years  ago,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  the  late  Professor 
Lee ;  and  in  1774,  his  Oommentaries  on  Asiatic 
Poetry,  republished  by  Eiohhorn  at  Leipsio,  in 
1776.  In  1780,  he  completed  a  translation  of  seven 
Arabic  poems,  known  as  the  MoaUdkat,  which 
obtain  their  collective  name  from  being  '  suspended' 
in  the  temple  at  Mecca;  wrote  an  essay  On  the 
Legal  Mode  of  Suppressing  Plots,  and  another, 
entitled  £lssay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  and  two 
or  three  odes.  In  March  1783,  J.  obtained  a  judge- 
ship in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal, 
and  landed  at  Calcutta  in  September.  He  at  once  set 
about  the  acquisition  and  promulgation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  oriental  languages,  literature,  and  customs. 
He  established  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society,  'for  inves- 
tigating the  history,  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature  of  Asia,'  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. To  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Pesearches,  Sir 
William  contributed  largely.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
and  published  a  story  in  verse,  called  The  EncJianted 
Fruit,  or  {lie  Hindu,  Wife;  and  a  translation  of  an 
ancient  Indian  drama,  called  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal 
"'   1.     A   translation  by  him  of  the  Ordiiiances 
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of  Menu  (q.  v.)  appeared  in  1794.  He  was  busUy 
employed  on  a  (Ugest  of  the  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan laws,  when  he  was  attacked  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the 
27th  April  1794.  J.  was  one  of  the  first  linguists 
and  oriental  scholars  that  this  country  has  produced. 
The  East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  statue  in 
Bengal.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  6  vols. 
4to,  was  published  by  Lady  Jones  in  1799;  and 
another  appeared,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  in  1807,  with  a, 
life  of  the  author  by  Lord  Teignmouth. 

JONE'SIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Leguminosce,  sub-order  Ccesalpiniece,  having  a  two- 
leaved  calyx,  a  funnel-shaped,  4-fid  corolla,  seven 
stamens  attached  to  a  ring  which  springs  from  the 
tube  of  the  coroUa,  a  scimitar-shaped  pod.  The 
leaves  are  abruptly  pinnate.  The  Asoca  of  San- 
scrit poetry  (/.  Asoca)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  trees 
of  the  East.  Its  orange  and  crimson  flowers  grow 
in  graceful  racemes.  Indian  poetry  abounds  in  its 
praises. 

JO'NKdPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  finely  situated  in  the 
country,  is  capital  of  the  Ijen  of  the  same  name, 
and  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Wetter,  and  is  backed  on  the  south  and  west  by 
pine-elad  hUls.  It  is  a  maritime  and  trading  town, 
and  contains  an  arsenal  and  a  factory  for  arms. 
Pop.  6684. 

JCNQUIL  (Fr.  jonquille,  from  Lat.  Juncns,  a 
rush),  a  name  given  to  certain  species  of  Narcissus 
(q.  V.)  with  rush-like  leaves.  The  Common  J.  (N. 
JonquUla),  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  one 
of  the  most  common  bulbous-rooted  plants  in  our 
flower-borders.  It  has  from  two  to  six  yellow 
flowers  at  the  summit  of  its  scape  (leafless  stem). 
The  SwBBT-scENTED  J.  (N.  odorus),  also  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  is  another  species  very  gener- 
ally cultivated.  Perfumed  waters  are  made  from  J. 
flowers. 

JONSON ,  Ben,  or  Benjamin,  an  English  dram- 
atist, was  bom,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
accounts,  at  Westminster,  though  one  authority 
says  Warwickshire,  in  1574.  The  Scottish  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  states  that  J.  told  him 
his  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman  of  Annandale,  who 
settled  in  Carlisle,  and  his  father  a  clergyman,  who 
died  before  Ben  was  born.  The  latter  received  his 
education  at  Westminster  school,  where  he  had  for 
his  preceptor  the  illustrious  Camden.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  career  from  this  point  until  the  period 
when  he  became  famous  as  an  author  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  said  that  his  mother  took  a  second 
husband,  a  bricklayer  (but  this  is  doubtful),  and 
that  Ben  was  forced  very  unwillingly  to  assist  his 
stepfather.  The  story  of  his  residence  (for  a  few 
months)  at  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  may  be  an 
authentic  tradition,  but  it  really  rests  on  no  better 
evidence  than  the  present  of  some  book-s  now  in 
the  library  of  that  coUegewith  his  name  inscribed 
on  them.  If  he  went  tether  at  all,  he  was  soon 
forced  to  return  home  for  want  of  means;  but  his 
antipathy  to  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer  was  so  great, 
that  he  finally  ran  off,  and  served  as  a  soldier  i,^ 
^  v^^  r°5"f  fS^so^ie  time.  After  coming 
back  to  England,  he  tned  the  profession  of  an  actor^ 
but  did  not  succeed,  whereupon  he  started  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  Even  in  this  capacity  he  did 
not  rapidly  acquire  a  reputation.    The  fi^rst  piece  that 

a'sqm  tCwT v^  ^ry  -*^«"  ^»  h^ Humour 
(1598).  The  best  of  his  subsequent  productions  are 
Volpom,  or  the  Fox  {1605),  TheSUenlWomanTm 
and  The  Alchemist  (1610).  These  are  comedies  ful 
of  rich,  dry,  carefully-elaborated   'humour.'      He 
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also  composed  two  tragedies,  S^anus  (1603)  and 
Oatiline's  Oonapiracy  (1611),  on  which  he — but  only- 
he — set  a  high  value.  His  Masqites,  written  for 
the  courts  of  James  and  Charles,  are  occasionally 
very  graceful.  For  many  years  J.  was  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  these  monarohs,  but  his  careless  and 
profuse  habits  involved  him  constantly  in  difficul- 
ties, and  he  died  in  poverty  6th  August  1637.  J.'s 
writings  are  not  much  relished  now,  and  never  were, 
even  in  his  own  day.  There  is  an  air  of  pedantry 
about  his  happiest  efforts  that  spoils  their  effect. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  a  rude  force, 
and  a  humour  which,  if  heavy  and  saturnine,  is 
also  genuine  and  pungent.  Occasionally,  too,  his 
lyrics  shew  a  lightness  and  delicacy  almost  inex- 
plicable, considering  the  ordinarily  and  cumbrous 
movement  of  his  faculties.  The  influence  .which  he 
exercised  over  the  wits  of  his  time  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  strength  and  talent  of  the  man.  Shakspeare 
alone  was  reckoned  his  match  in  those  wit-combats 
held  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  He  was  an  immense 
drinker,  and  his  potations  do  not  seem  to  have 
improved  either  his  temper  or  his  constitution.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Gifibrd,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  memoir  (Lond.  9  vols. 
1816) ;  the  latest  is  that  by  Barry  Cornwall,  pub- 
lished by  Moxon  (Lond.  1838  ;  3d  ed.  1853). 

JO'PPA,  the  name  given  in  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  to  a  town  called  in  Hebrew  Tafo  ; 
modem,  Tafa  or  Jaffa,  i.  e.,  beauty.  It  is  situated 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Syria,  about  33  miles  north- 
west of  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  Stanley,  stiU 
deserves  its  name.  J.  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. Here,  according  to  the  classical  myth,  it 
was  that  Andromeda  was  chained  to  the  rook, 
and  exposed  to  the  sea-monster;  a  story  that  has 
been  supposed  to  shadow  out  in  an  obscure  way 
the  early  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Syria. 
In  sacred  history,  it  appears  as  the  port  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the 
place  to  which  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  were  floated 
from  Tyre  for  the  building  of  the  temple.  It 
was  at  J.  that  the  Apostle  Peter  saw  the  vision 
which  corrected  his  Jewish  prejudices  conceming 
the  Gentiles  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  In 
the  reign  ofConstantine  the  Great,  J.  was  made  a 
bishop's  see,  but  it  attained  its  highest  prosperity 
in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  when  it  became  the 
principal  landing-place  of  the  warriors  of  Christen- 
dom. In  1799,  it  was  stormed  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte,  and  here  was  perpeteated  his  shameful 
massacre  of  Turkish  prisoners.  In  1832,  Mohammed 
AU  made  himself  master  of  it ;  but  the  Turks,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  British  and  Austrians,  took  it 
from  him  again  in  1840.  The  modern  Jaffa  is  within 
the  pashalic  of  Gaza.  Its  virretohed  harbour  is  nearly 
sanded  up,  and  it  has  very  little  trade.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

JOEDAEN'S,  Jakob,  a  celebrated  Dutch  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1594,  and  died  in  1678. 
His  works  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  most  European  collections.  They  are 
marked  by  great  truthfulness  and  vigour  of  por- 
traiture, and  are  richly  but  rather  glaringly  coloured. 
Their  chief  defects  are  a  want  of  taste  and  elegance 
in  design.  Among  his  best  known  works  are  the 
'  Merry-making,'  the  '  Salyr  and  Man  blowing  Cold 
and  Hot,'  'Pan  and  Syrinx,'  and  'Saturn  devouring 
his  Children.' 

JO'RDAIf,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine,  the 
bed  of  which  forms  a  great  valley,  stretching  from 
north  to  south  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  J.,  deriving  its  head-waters  partly  from  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  and 
partly  from  Mount  Hermon,  flows  south,  and  after 


a  course  of  150  mUes,  having  passed  through  the 
small  lake  of  El  Huleh  (The  Waters  of  Merom) 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (Sea  of  Galilee),  it  faUs 
into  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
(q.  v.).  The  bed  of  the  river  varies  much  in 
breadth,  and  its  banks  •  are  in  some  places  flat ; 
in  others,  steep.  Where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea, 
it  is  180  yards  broad,  and  3  feet  deep;  but  a 
little  way  further  up,  it  is  only  80  yards  broad, 
and  7  feet  deep.  Prom  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  J.  is  crossed  by  no  bridge, 
although  in  two  or  three  places  there  are  ruins  of 
bridges.  Above  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  a  bridge 
called  Jacob's  Bridge,  over  which  the  road  from 
Damascus  to  the  sea-coast  passes.  In  a  number  of 
-places,  the  J.  is  fordable;  in  some,  even  when  the 
river  is  in  flood.  The  course  of  the  J.  was  explored 
by  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  an  English  officer,  in 
August  1847,  during  the  dry  season ;  ^  and  by 
Lieutenant  Lynch,  with  an  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  United  States'  government  in  April  1848,  when 
the  river  was  in  flood. 

JORGENSEN,  Joegek,  a  Danish  adventurer, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Iceland,  and  reigned 
there  as  protector  for  about  six  weeks,  was  the 
son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  born 
in  that  city  in  1779.  On  the  21st  June  1809, 
having  previously  visited  the  island  in  a  ship  in 
which  he  held  the  position  of  interpreter,  J.  arrived 
at  Keikiavik  in  the  Margaret  and  Ann,  an  armed 
merchantman  from  London,  carrying  10  or  12  guns. 
A  few  days  after,  he  surroimded  the  house  of  the 
governor,  took  him  prisoner,  and  informed  the 
town's-people  that  he  should  hold  Iceland  in  posses- 
sion for  England,  'until  such  time  as  the  English 
fleet  should  relieve  him.'  He  then  issued  several 
proclamations,  announcing  '  that  relations  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  set  on  a  firm  footing,  and  Iceland 
be  placed  under  her  protection.'  He  also  organised  a 
'government  office,'  confiscating  all  Danish  property, 
with  whatever  else  he  could  lay  hands  on,  to  the  state 
chest,  and  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  all  the 
miseries  of  an  unscrupulous  despotism.  On  the  9th 
August,  however,  his  brief  reigp  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  man-of-war,  the 
commander  of  which,  hearing  of  the  piratical  invasion 
of  J.,  immediately  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  him, 
restoring  at  the  same  time  the  previous  condition  of 
affairs.  J.  was  carried  to  England,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  visited  by  the  punishment  he  so 
fuUy  merited.  He  afterwards  lived  in  Loudon  for 
some  years,  was  convicted  of  robbery  in  1820,  and 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  in  1825. 

JOENA'NDES,  or  JOEDAJSffiS,  a  historian  of 
the  6th  c,  was  by  birth  a  Goth,  or  both  of  Alan  and 
Gothic  descent.  He  ^  was  first  a  notary,  but  after- 
wards adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Croton,  in  Italy.  He  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language ;  the  first,  DeRegnorum 
ac  Temporum  Successkme,  is  a  short  compencUum 
of  the  most  important  events  in  history  from  the 
creation  down  to  552  a.d.  ;  but  the  work  is  only 
valuable  from  the  accounts  in  it  of  several  barbarous 
northern  nations.  His  other  work,  Z>e  Getarum 
Origine  et  Setus  Gestis  (Concerning  the  Origin  and 
Deeds  of  the  Goths),  is  a  work  wluch  has  obtained 
great  renown,  chiefly  from  its  being  our  only  source 
of  information  about  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian 
tribes,  except  when  they  are  casually  mentioned  by 
some  Greek  or  Latin  historian.  The  work  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  inaccuracies,  both  of  time,  place,  and 
person.    There  are  many  editions  of  both  works. 

JOEU'LLO,  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  situated  150  miles  west-south-west 
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of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  thrown  up,  in  Sep- 
tember 1759,  to  the  height  of  1373  feet  from  a 
plain,  which  itself  was  2890  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  lat.  19°  10'  N.,  long.  101°  2'  W.  This  new 
creation  originally  consisted  of  a  series  of  cones  of 
various  sizes.  Many  of  the  subordinate  eminences 
have  since  disappeared  altogether;  some  have 
changed  their  form;  and  few  now  emit  vapour. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  has  gradually 
declined,  and  much  of  the  locality  has  been  covered 
with  forest  trees. 

JOSEPH  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son 
of  Leopold  I.,  was  born  at  Vienna  26th  July  1678, 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1689,  and  king  of 
Rome  in  1690,  became  emperor  in  1706,  and  died  in 
1711.  The  influence  of  the  Prmce  of  Sahn,  who 
had  the  charge  of  his  education,  and  his  subsequent 
connection  with  Prince  Eugene,  led  him  to  embrace 
^pinions  much  more  liberal  than  those  which  have 
generally  prevailed  in  his  family,  and  he  granted 
privileges  to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia which  had  been  refused  by  his  predecessors. 
He  also  concluded  a  treaty  in  1707  with  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  by  which  he  granted  religious 
liberty  to  the  Protestants  of  Silesia,  and  restored  to 
them  120  churches  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  Jesuits.  He  was  fond  of  courtly  ceremonial, 
but  mild  and  affable,  and  sought  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  his  dominions  by 
relieving  them  from  some  of  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  were  subject.  He  eagerly  and  success- 
fully prosecuted,  in  alliance  with  Britain,  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  against  France. 

JOSEPH  II.,  Bnaperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  (q.  v.),  was  born  13th 
March  1741,  at  a  time  when  his  mother's  fortunes 
were  in  their  lowest  state  of  depression.  He  early 
gave  proof  of  excellent  abilities.  After  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  he  was  elected  king  of  Home,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (18th  August  1765), 
emperor  of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  also  asso- 
ciated him  vrith  herself  in  the  government  of  the 
Austrian  states ;  but  for  some  time  his  actual  share 
in  it  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  On  her  death  in  1780,  he  inherited  all 
her  dignities  and  power.  He  was  ambitious  of 
increase  of  territoiy,  and  although  he  failed  in  his 
object  of  adding  Bavaria  to  the  Austrian  dominions, 
which  he  thought  to  consolidate  by  obtaining  it  in 
exchange  for  the  Low  Countries,  yet  he  was  success- 
ful in  acquiring  Galicia,  Lodomeria,  and  the  county 
of  Zips,  at  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772;  and 
he  appropriated,  in  1780,  great  part  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Passau  and  Sakburg.  He  was  a  zealous  reformer, 
having  imbibed,  hke  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  that 
age,  but  he  attempted  his  reforms  tpo  rashly,  and 
too  much  by  the  exercise  of  mere  authority,  and  was 
compelled  to  restore  many  things  again  to  their  former 
condition ;  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  and  clergy, 
whose  power  and  privileges  he  sought  to  reduce, 
producing  rebellions  in  various  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  clergy  in  particular  regarded  him  with 
detestation.  He  had  early  shewn  a  dislike  to  them, 
which  caused  no  little  vexation  to  his  mother ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  full  possession  of  the 
government  of  Austria,  he  proceeded  to  declare  him- 
self independent  of  the  pope,  and  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  any  new  papal  bulls  in  his  dominions 
without  his  Placet  regium.  The  continued  publica- 
tion of  the  bulls  Unigenitus  (q.  v.)  and  In  ccmd 
Domini  (q.  v.)  was  also  .prohibited.  Besides  this,  he 
suppressed  no  fewer  than  700  convents,  reduced  the 
number  of  the  regular  clergy  from  63,000  to  27,000, 
prohibited  papal  dispensations  as  to  marriage,  and 


on  15th  October  1781,  published  the  celebrated 
Mdict  of  Toleration,  by  which  he  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  to  the  Protestants  and  Not- 
united  Greeks  in  his  dominions.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
thought  to  check  this  course  by  a  personal  interview 
with  the  emperor,  and  for  that  purpose  made  a  visit 
to  Vienna  in  1782;  and  although  he  was  quite 
unsuccessful  in  his  object,  he  carried  away  with  him 
the  conviction,  that  the  jpeople  were  utterly  impre- 
pared  for  the  reforms  which  their  sovereign  sought 
to  accomplish,  a  conviction  the  correctness  of  which 
the  event  abundantly  proved.  J.  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Turkey  in  1788,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful; and  the  vexation  caused  by  this,  and  by 
the  revolts  in  his  own  dominions,  and  the  necessity 
under  which  he  felt  himself  of  revoking  many  of 
the  edicts  by  which  he  had  sought  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  20th  February  1790.  He  founded 
many  valuable  institutions,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  'of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  in  Austria. 

JOSEPHINE,  Marie  Rose,  Empress  of  the 
French,  was  born,  23d  June  1763,  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  where  her  father,  Tacher  de  la  Pagerie, 
was  captain  of  the  port  at  St  Pierre.  She  had  only 
an  indifferent  colonial  education  ;  but  her  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  even  more  than  her  beauty,  won 
universal  regard.  When  about  15  years  of  age,  she 
came  to  France,  and  soon  after  married  the  Viscount 
Alexandre  Beauhamais ;  of  which  marriage  were 
born  Eugene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  Hortense,  queen 
of  Holland,  and  mother  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  J.'s  husband  having  been  executed  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  she  herself  just  escaped  through 
the  events  of  9th  Thermidor  {27th  July  1794).  She 
was  married,  9th  March  1796,  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  him  in  some  of  his  campaigns, 
and  exercised  a  great  influence  in  restraining 
him  from  measures  of  violence  and  severity.  At 
Malmaison,  and  afterwards  at  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  Tuileries,  she  attracted  round  her  the  most 
brilliant  society  of  France,  and  contributed  not  a 
Uttle  to  the  increase  of  her  husband's  power.  She 
regarded  his  exaltation  to  the  throne,  however,  with 
a  presentiment  of  evil ;  and  from  the  day  of  her 
becoming  empress,  seemed  to  dread  that  political 
motives  might  lead  him  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  which  had  proved  unfruitful.  After  scenes 
of  the  most  painful  kind,  this  took  place.  The 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  law.  on  16th  December 
1809.  J.  retained  the  title  of  empress,  corresponded 
with  Bonaparte,  and  if  the  aUied  sovereigns  had 
permitted,  woidd  have  rejoined  him  after  his  faU. 
She  lived  near  Evreux,  and  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  29th  May  1814.  Compare  Histoire  de 
I'Impei-atrice  Josephine  (2  vols.  Paris,  1859),  by  M. 
J.  Aubenas. 

JOSE'PHUS,  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
historian,  was  bom  at  Jerusalem,  37  a.  D.  He 
was  of  both  royal  and  sacerdotal  lineage,  being 
descended,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the  line  of 
Asmonean  princes,  while  his  father,  Matthias 
officiated  as  a  priest  in  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses.  The  careful  education  he  received 
developed  his  brilliant  faculties  at  an  imusually 
early  period,  and  his  acquirements  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  literature— the  two  principal  branches  of 
his  studies— soon  drew  public  attention  upon  him 
Having  successively  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
paramount  reUgious  schools  of  his  time—'  sects '  as 
he  inaccurately  terms  them— he  withdrew  into  'the 
desert,  to  a  man  whom  he  calls  Banos,  and  who  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  either  a  follower  of  John 
the  Baptist  or  an  Essene.    Three  years  later,  he 
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returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  henceforth  belonged  to 
the  body  of  the  '  Phariaees,'  which,  in  fact,  comprised 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  So  great  was  the  regard  for 
hia  abilities,  that  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-six  years 
he  was  chosen  delegate  to  Nero.  When  the  Jews 
rose  in  their  last  and  fatal  insurrection  against 
the  Romans,  J.  was  appointed  governor  of  Galilee. 
Here  he  displayed  the  greatest  valour  and  prudence ; 
but  the  advance  of  the  Roman  general  Vespasian 
(67  A.  D.)  made  resistance  hopeless.  The  city  of 
jotapata,  into  which  J.  had  thrown  himself,  was 
taken  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  47  days. 
Along  with  some  others,  he  concealed  himself  in 
a  cavern,  but  his  hiding-place  was  discovered,  and 
being  brought  before  Vespasian,  he  would  have 
been  sent  to  Nero,  had  he  not-— according  to  his 
own  account,  for  J.  is  his  own  and  his  sole 
biographer—prophesied  that  his  captor  would  yet 
become  emperor  of  Rome.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
kept  in  a  sort  of  easy  imprisonment  for  about  three 
y^ears.  J.  was  present  in  the  Roman  army  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus ;  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
city  (70  A.  D.),  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  some  of  his  relatives.  After  this,  he  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Rome,  and  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  literary  studies.  ,  The  exact  period  of  his  death 
is  not  ascertained.  AH  we  know  is,  that  he  sur- 
vived Agrippa  II.,  who  died  97  A.  D.  He  was  thrice 
married,  and  had  children  by  his  second  and  third 
wives.  His  works  are :  History  of  the  Jewish  War, 
in  7  books,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  (the 
Hebrew  version  is  no  longer  extant) ;  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, in  20  books,  containing  the  history  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Nero  (the  fictitious  Hebrew  Josippon, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  identified  with  J.'s 
ATitiquUies,  dates  from  the  10th  c.  A.D.) ;  a  treatise 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jews,  against  Apion,  in 
2  vols.,  valuable  chiefly  for  its  extracts,  from  old 
historical  writers ;  and  an  Autobiography  (37 — 90 
A.D.),  in  one  book,  which  may  be  considered  sup- 
plementary to  the  Antiquities.  The  other  works 
attributed  to  him  are  not  believed  to  be  genuine. 

The  peculiar  character  of  J.  is  not  difficult  to 
describe.  He  was,  in  the  main,  honest  and  vera- 
cious;  he  had  a  sincere  likinjg  for  his  countrymen, 
and  rather  more  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  the  old 
national  history  than  he  could  well  justify  ;  but  thS 
hopelessness  of  attempting  -to  withstand  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  Romans,  and  an  aversion  to 
martyrdom,  caused  him  to  side  with  the  enemy:—, 
perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of  being  thus  of  some 
use  to  the  national  cause.  The  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  and  learning  is  visible  in  all  his  writings, 
and,  as  far  as  biblical  history  is  concerned,  infused 
into  it  a  tone  of  '  rationalism.'  He  speaks  of  Moses 
as  a  human,  rather  than  a  divinely  inspired  law- 
river  ;  he  doubts  the  miracle  in  the  crossiug  of  the 
Bed  Sea ;  the  swallowing  of  Jonah  by  the  whale  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  whatever  is  calculated  to 
teach  that  there  was  a  special  miraculous  Provi- 
dence at  work  on  behalf  of  the  chosen  people.  His 
style  is  easy  and-  elegant,  and  J.  has  often  been 
caUed  the  Greek  Livy.  The  editio  princeps  of  the 
Greek  text  appeared  at  Basel  (Froben)  in  1544. 
Since  then,  the  most  important  editions  (with  notes) 
are  those  of  Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp 
(Amst.  1726),  OberthUr  (Leip.  1782—1785),  Richter 
(Leip.  1825—1827),  and  Dindorf  (Paris,  1845).  J. 
has  been  frequently  translated ;  the  two  best  known 
versions  in  English  are  by  L'Estrange  (Lond.  1702) 
and  Whiston  (Lond.  1737). 

JO'SHUA  (Heb.  Yehoshua,  'Jehovah  helps'), 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Hebrew  warrior  imder 
whose  leadership  the  land  of  Canaan  was  con- 
quered.    He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of 


Ephraim,  and  was  bom  in  Egypt.  Before  the 
Israelites  had  reached  Sinai,  he  was  chose^  by 
Moses  to  command  the  troops  that  fought  against 
Amalek ;  and  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  great 
lawgiver,  he  was  publicly  invested  by  the  latter 
with  the  whole  civil  and  military  government 
of  the  Israelites.  The  vigorous  and,  on  the  whole, 
successful  manner  in  which  he  pursued  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  and  distributed  the  land  among 
the  tribes,  is  minutely  described  in  the  book  which 
bears  his  name.  He  died  at  the  age  of  110,  and 
was  buried  at  Timnath-Sefah,  in  Ephraim. — The 
so-called  Book  of  Joshua,  in  its  present  form,  con- 
taining an  ■  account  of  the  conquest  and  division 
of  the  'Land  of  Promise,'  was  neither  written  by 
him  nor  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the 
compiler  has  certainly  made  copious  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  chapters,  of  documents  drawn 
up  during  the  period  of  the  conquest.  Such 
passages  as  that  relative  to  the  harlot  Rahab — 
'and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day'  (vi.  25) 
— demonstrate  their  own  antiquity;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  such  passages  as  the  narrative  of  the 
capture  of  Hebron  (of  which  there  are  several), 
which  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of 
J. ;  the  frequency  of  the  expression,  '  imto  this 
day,'  in  connections  that  forbid  us  to  suppose  the 
interval  a  brief  one;  the  allusion  to  Judah  and 
Israel  as  distinct  (xi.  21) ;  the  lateness  of  many  of 
the  grammatical  forms,  &c.,  clearly  indicate  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  book  under  successive  editors, 
the  last  of  whom  is  placed  by  Masius,  Spinoza, 
Hasse,  &c.,  after  the  exile,  and  by  Ewald  in  the 
time  of  Manasseh ;  while  Keil  and  others  place  the 
book  in  the  time  of  Saul.  A  Samaritan  Book 
of  Joshua  (Ghronicon  Samaritanum),  containing  a 
chronological  narrative  of  events  from  the  death 
of  Moses  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian,  compUed  from  Arabic  and  Hebrew  sources, 
about  1300  A.  D.,  is  extant  in  Arabic,  and  was  first 
edited  at  Leyden  in  1848,  by  Juynboll,  along  with 
a  .Latin  version.  It  differs  very  considerably  from 
the  canonical  Book  of  Joshua. 

JOSI'AH  (Heb.  ros/^oAtt, 'Jehovah  wUl  help"), 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Amon  and 
Jedidah,  and  succeeded  his  father  (641  B.  c.)  at  the 
age  of  eight  years.  He  was  apparently  brought  up 
under  the  care  of  the  priesthood,  early  manifested 
a  pious  disposition,  and  became  a  determined  reli- 
gious reformer,  purging  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from 
idolatry.  In  like  manner,  it  seems,  he  marched 
through  the  laud  of  Israel.  This  statement  has 
naturally  excited  much  surprise.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  been  a 
part  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  its  people  were,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  into  exile,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  heathen  colonists.  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
J.  that  Hilkiah  the  high-priest  found  the  '  Book  of 
the  Torah' — ^by  which  some  understand  Deuter- 
onomy, others  Exodus,  and  others,  again,  the  whole 
Pentateuch — while  the  workmen  were  repairing  the 
temple.  J.  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  its 
existence  before;  at  least,  the  words  of  it  strike 
him  as  something  novel,  and  excite  the  profoundest 
emotions  in  his  breast.  In  commemoration  of  the 
discovery,  the  king  celebrated  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  with  a  splendour  never  before  equalled. 
After  this,  he  continued  his  work  of  extirpating 
every  trace  of  idolatry.  Wizards,  conjurors,  'afl 
the  abominations '  that  could  be  '  spied  in  the  land,' 
were  'put  away.'  In  these  efforts,  the  monarch 
seems  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign. 
He  met  his  death  at  Megiddo,  in  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon,  when  attempting  to  check  the  advance 
of  Pharaoh-Necho  against  the  Assyrians.  (Compare 
Herod.  II.  159.)    J.  was  the  last  of  the  good  kings 
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of  JudaH.     In  hia  days  prophesied  Jeremiali  and 
Zephaniah. 

JOSIKA,  MiKLOS  (Nicholas),  a  very  remarkable 
Hungarian  novelist,  was  born  of  a  distinguislied 
fanuly,  28t]i  September  1796,  at  Torda,  in  Tran- 
sylvania. In  his  youth,  he  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Austrian  army,  but  resigned  his  commission  in 
1818,  married  a  wealthy  Hungarian  heiress,  and  for 
many  years  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and  study. 
His  first  works  appeared  in  1834  under  the  title  of 
Jrdny  and  Vdzlatoh,  and  were  exceedingly  popular. 
Prom  that  period  till  the  revolution  in  1848,  he 
wrote  about  60  volumes  of  novels,  all  of  which 
were  published  at  Pesth.  The  most  important  are 
Az  utolsd  B&Wry  (The  Last  Batory,  3  vols.  1840), 
Zrinyi  a  KoltO  (The  Poet  Zrinyi,  4  vols.  1843), 
A  Cseliek  MagyarorszAgban  (The  Bohemians  in 
Hungary,  4  vols.  1845),  and  J6siha  Istvdn  (Stephen 
Josika — one  of  the  author's  ancestors — 5  vols.  1847). 
Involved  in  the  Hungarian  revolution,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  native  country,  and  has 
since  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  continues  his 
hterary  labours.  Among  his  productions  written 
in  exile,  the  best  are  Egy  Magyar  Osaldda  forra- 
datom  Alatt  (A  Hungarian  Family  during  the  Revo- 
lution, 4  vols.  1851) ;  The  Mailly  Family  (2  vols. 
1850) ;  and  EzUr  (Esther,  1853).  J.  is  a  thoroughly 
natural  novelist,  and  has  drawn  his  materials  almost 
wholly  from  the  history  of  his  own  land,  of  which 
he  possesses  a  most  minute  and  profound  knowledge. 
He  has  been  called  the  Walter  Scott  of  Hungary. 

JOST,  IsAAK  Mabkcs,  an  eminent  Jewish  scholar 
of  Germany,  bom  at  Bemburg  in  1793,  died  1862. 
His  principal  works  are  GeschicJite  der  Israditen 
(History  of  the  IsraeUtes,  9  vols.  Berl.  1820—1829, 
to  which  was  added  a  tenth  during  1846 — 1849, 
entitled  Neuere  Geschichte  der  Israeliten  von,  1815 — 
1845);  Allgemdne  Geschichte  des  Jud.  Volhes  (Uni- 
versal History  of  the  Jewish  People,  2  vols.  Berl. 
1831 — 1832) ;  a  Translation  (into  German)  of  the 
Mishna  with  text  and  commentary  (6  vols.  Berl. 
1832 — 1834) ;  Gesch.  des  Judenthums,  &c.  (3  vols. 
Leipsio,  1857 — 1859).  He  also  edited  a  journal 
entitled  Israditieche  Annalen  (Fkf.  1839 — 1841). 
Besides  being  a  savant,  he  was  a  patriot,  and 
warmly  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  social 
and  political  liberti£S  of  his  countrymen. 

JOUDPO'KB,  a  city  in  Rajpootana,  Hindustan, 
capital  of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name, 
stands  in  lat.  26°  19'  N.,  and  long.  73°  8'  B.  The 
population,  not  accurately  ascertained,  appears  to 
amount  to  at  least  30,000.  Besides  several  magni- 
ficent tanks,  the  place  is  remarkable  for  its  elabor- 
ately constructed  and  deep  wells.  The  staie  of 
JouDPOKE  is  the  most  extensive  and  populous  of 
all  the  principalities  of  Rajpootana.  Area,  35,672 
square  miles ;  pop.  1,783,600 ;  army,  11,000 ;  revenue 
of  the  rajah,  £180,000.  J.  is  chiefiy  within  the 
basin  of  the  Luni;  and  its  central  parts,  being 
level  and  well  watered,  are  highly  productive, 
yielding  wheat,,  opium,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

JOTJPFROY,  Theodore  Simok,  a  French  philo- 
sopher, was  bom,  7th  July  1796,  at  ]?ontets,  a  village 
of  the  Jura,  early  devoted,  himself  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  became  a  teacher  of  it,  and  in  1832 
a  professor  in  the  GoUgge  de  France.  His  bad  health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  professorship  in  1837, 
and  he  died  1st  March  1842.  His  works  consist 
chiefly  of  studies  of  the  Scottish  philosophy,  and 
he  published  translations  of  the  works  -of  Reid 
and  some  of  those  of  Dugald  Stewart  with  notes 
and  introductions.  Of  his  original  works,  the  most 
valuable  is  Milanges  Philosophvjues  (1833).  He  was 
also  known  as  a  poKtical  writer,  and  in  1824  took 
part  in  establishing  the  newspaper  Le  Globe.  He 
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was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  was  a  follower  of  Guizot. 

JOUGS,  JUGGS,  or  JOGGS,  the  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  a  form  of  pillory  which  was  used  also 
in  Holland,  and  probably  in  other  countries.  The 
jouga  were  nothing  more  than  an  iron  ring  or  collar, 
fastened  by  a  chain  of  two  or  three  links  to  a  pillar 
or  wall  in  some  public  place,  such  as  a  market  crosSj 
a  market  tron  or  weighing  post,  a  prison  door,  a 
church  door,  a  churchyard  gate,  a  churchyard  tree, 
a  tree  beneath  whose  branches  courts  were  held, 
and  the  like.  The  ring  or  collar  opened  by  a  hinge 
or  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  the  culprit's  neck,  when  it 
was  secured  by  a  loop  or  staple,  and  a  padlock. 
The  jougs  were  employed  as  a  punishment  as  well 
for  ecclesiastical  as  for  civil  offences.  They  may 
be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  16th  c,  and  although 
they  have  not  been  in  use  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  they  may  stiU  be  found  hanging  at  a  few- 
country  churches.      The   accompanymg   wood-cut 
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represents  the  jougs  at  the  churchyard  gate  of  the 
picturesque  little  hamlet  of  Duddingston,  within 
about  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  The  jougs  obviously 
take  their  name  from  a  widely-spread  root,  which 
appears  in  the  Sanscr.  yuj,  the  Gr.  zugon,  the  Lat. 
jugmn,  the  XtaL  giogo,  the  Fr.  joug,  the  Ger.  joeh, 
the  Ang.-Sax.  iocc,  and  the  Eng.  yoke.  The  Brauks 
(q.  V.)  were  occasionally  hung  on  the  same  pillar 
with  the  jougs. 

JOULE,  James  P.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Hving  experimental  phUosophers,  was  bom  in  1818, 
at  Sjflford,  near  Manchester.  In  bis  youth,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  for  instructor  in  science 
the  celebrated  Dalton;  and  he  early  shewed,  by 
constructing  for  himself  electrical  machines  and 
other  philosophical  instruments,  the  bent  of  his 
genius.  Hia  earliest  notable  experiments  were  made 
with  reference  to  electro-magnetic  engines ;  from 
which  he  passed  to  quantitative  determinations 
regarding  heat,  and  the  transformation  of  various 
forms  of  energy  (see  Pobcb).  He  is  justly  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  the  experimental  founder  of 
the  modern  theory  of  conservation  of  energy— 
the  grandest  geieraHsation  ever  made  in  physical 
science.  A  sketch  of  this  principle  is  given  in  the 
article  FoECE  above  referred  to. 
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JOB'NPU'R,  a  town  in  the  North-ivest  Provinoea 
of  India,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Gumti, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  so  strong 
as  to  be  periodically  submerged  without  injury. 
Lat.  25°44'^N.,  long.  82°  44'  E  This  structure  is 
commanded  by  a  fort  still  older  than  itself,  a  work 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  popu- 
lation is  16,000.  J.  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  with  an  area  of  1552  square  miles, 
and  about  800,000  inhabitants.  Sugar  is  largely 
produced. 

JOURDAN,  Jeau  Baptistb,  Comtb,  a  French 
marshal,  born  29th  April  1762,  at  Limoges,  where 
his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  early  entered  the 
army,  embraced  with  great  zeal  the  gause  of  the 
Eevolution,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general 
of  division.  In  September  1793,  he  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  on  16th 
October  gained  an  important  victory  at  Wattignies. 
In  1794  and  1795,  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the 
Mouse  and  Sambre,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 
great  vigour  and  success.  In  1796,  he  pushed  his 
way  far  into  Germany,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Archduke  Charles ;  and  this  discomfiture  led  to 
his  resignation  of  his  command.  In  1799,  the 
Directory  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Danube;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Archduke  Charles  at  Stookaoh.  Although  he 
opposed  the  amp-cCUat  of  18th  Brumaire,  the  First 
Consul  employed  hip?,  in  1800,  in  the  re-organisa- 
tion and  adnunistration  of  Piedmont ;  and  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  in  1804,  he  was  made 
a  marshal,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  accompanied  King  Joseph  to  Naples,  and  after- 
wards to  Spaia,  and  in-  his  service  he  was  actively 
emJ)loyed  as  a  general.  He  offered  his  services  to 
Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba.  Louis  XVIII. 
made  him  a  count  in  1815.  In  1819,  he  was  made 
a  peer  of  France  ;  but  his  republican  principles  led 
him  to  enter  heartily  into  the  revolution  of  1830. 
He  lived  and  died  poor.  His  death  took  place  on 
23d  November  1833. 

JOUSTS,  exercises  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
performed  in  the  middle  ages  by  knights  and  nobles. 
In  the  joust,  the  combatants  engaged  one  another 
singly,  each  against  his  antagonist,  and  not  in  a 
troop,  as  in  the  Tournament  (q.  v.).  The  number 
of  courses  to  be  run  and  strokes  to  be  given  was 
generally  three,  but  sometimes  a  larger  number. 
The  weapon  most  in  use  in  the  joust  was  the  lance, 
but  sometimes  the  battle-axe  and  sword  were 
employed.  To  direct  the  lance  anywhere,  but  at  the 
bodyof  the  antagonist,  was  reokonedfoul-play.  In  the 
joust  of  peace,  or  jouie  de  plaisance,  a  fpot  encounter 
preceded  the  mounted  combat.  In  the  15th  c,  the 
usages  of  jousting  had  come  to  differ  in  different 
countries  to  such^n  extent,  that  an  elaborate  treatise 
was  written  in  explanation  of  the  various  modes, 
distinguishing  the  characteristic  differences. 

JUAN,  Don.    See  Don  Juait 

JU'AN  PERNA'NDBZ,  called  also  Mas-a- 
TIEEEA,  a  rooky  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about 
400  miles  off  Valparaiso,  on  the  coast  of  ChUi,  to 
which  it  belongs.  Lat.  33°  40'  S.,  long,  about  79  W. 
The  island  contains  about  40  inhabitants.  It  is  18 
miles  long,  6  miles  broad,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  high  rooky  peaks,  the  highest  of 
Which,  Yungu,  ;is  about  4000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  There  are  also  numerous  and  fertile  valleys, 
which  yield  oats,  turnips,  apples,  strawberries, 
melons,  jpeaches,  figs,  grapes,  sandal-wood,  and 
other  varieties  of  timtier.  Numbers  of  wild-goats 
wander  on  the  cliffs.  A  few  settlers  from  the 
United  States  and  'Tahiti  hold  the  island 
nnder  lease  from  the  Chilian  government.     Here 


Alexander  Selkirk,  a  bucaneer,  from  the  fishing- 
town  of  Largo,  in  Fifeehire,  Scotland,  resided  in 
solitude  for  four  years  (1704^1708).  His  story 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  Bobinson  Oruaoe  of  Defoe,  but  this  is  doubtfuL 

JUB^'A,  a  genus  of  palms  of  the  same  tribe 
with  the  cocoa-nut.  /.  spectabilis  is  a  palm  of  30 
or  40  feet  high,  with  a  wide-spreading  crown  of 
pinnate  leaves ;  a  native  of  OMli,  where  it  is  called 
Goguito,  The  Chilians  cut  off  the  crown,  and  collect 
the  sap,  which  flows  freely  for  several  months,  a 
fresh  slice  of  the  top  of  the  stem  being  cut  off  every 
morning.  A  good  tree  will  yield  ninety  gallons  of 
sap,  wmch  being  boiled  down  to  a  syrup  of  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle,  receives  the  name  of  miel  de 
pal/ma  (palm-honey),  and  is  an  important  article  of 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  country.  The  Jvhaa 
is,  in  fact,  the  Jaggery  (q.v.)  pahu  of  ChUi. 

JUBILEE,  THE  Year  oi'  (Heb.  rb5eZ),  a  peculiar 
institution  among  the  Hebrews  (Leviticus  xxv.),  by 
which,  every  fiftieth  (not  forty-ninth)  year,  the  land 
that  in  the  interval  had  passed  out  of  the  posses- 
sion of  those  to  whom  it  originally  belonged  was 
restored  to  them,  and  all  who  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  obliged  to  hire  themselves  out  as  ser- 
vants, were  released  from  their  bondage ;  no  less 
were  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  12.  3)  all  debts  remitted.  The 
jubilee  forms,  as  it  were,  an  exalted  Sabbatical  Year 
(q.  v.),  and  the  land  was  completely  to  be  left  to 
itself  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The  design  of 
this  institution  was  chiefly  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium  in  the  families  and  tribes.  It  was  to  . 
prevent  the  growth  of  an  oligarchy  of  landowners, 
and  the  totsJ  impoverishment  of  some  families ;  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
growth  of  the  population.  It  was  proclaimed  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest-time,  like  the  sabbatical  year, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — ^the  day  of 
atonement — by  the  yobel  (a  kind  of  horn),  hence 
also  its  name.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  Babylonian  exile 
that  the  jubilee  had  ever  been  observed :  after  the 
return,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  rigorously 
kept,  like  the  sabbatical  year,  for  some  time  at  least; 
but,  from  its  general  impracticabihty,  it  must  soon 
have  fallen  into  disuse.  When  the  sabbatical  year 
was  de.  facto  repealed  by  Hallel's  Prosbol  (a  legal 
document  entitling  the  creditor  to  claim  his  debt 
during  this  period),  mention  is  no  longer  made  of 
the  yobel.  The  speculations  of  modern  critics  on 
the  possibility  of  the  yobel,  and  on  the  date  of  its 
inauguration,  cannot  prevail  against  the  undeni- 
able fact  that  it  has  been  kept,  and  also  that 
it  is  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  primitive 
theocratic  character  of  the  Mosaic  institutions — 
according  to  which  all  the  land  was  held  as  a  kind 
of  loan  from  Jehovab,  who  alone  had  an  absolute 
right  over  it — than  with  those  of  any  later  period, 
to  which  it  otherwise  would  have  to  be  referred. 

JUBILEE,  or  JUBILEE  YEAR,  an  institution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  name  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Jewish  jubilee.  The 
Cathohc  jubilee  is  of  two  kinds — '  ordinary '  and 
'  extraordinary.'  The  ordinary  jubilee  is  that  which 
is  celebrated  at  stated  intervals,  the  length  of  which 
has  varied  at  different  times.  Its  origin  is  traced  to 
Pope  Boniface  VIH.,  who  issued,  for  the  year  1300, 
a  buU  .granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  aU  pUgrim- 
visitors  of  Rome  during  that  year,  on  condition  of 
their  penitently  confessing  their  sins,  and  visiting 
the  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  fifteen  times  if 
strangers,  and  thirty  times  if  residents  of  the  city. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  with  marvellous  enthu- 
siasm. Innumerable  troops  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of   the   church  flocked  to  Rome.     Giovanni 
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Villani,  a  contemporary  chronicler,  states  that  the 
constant  number  of  pilgrims  in  Home,  not  reckoning 
those  who  were  on  the  road  going  or  returning, 
during  the  entire  year,  never  fell  below  200,000. 
As  instituted  by  Boniface,  the  jubilee  was  to  have 
been  held  every  hundredth  year.  Clement  VI.,  in 
obedience  to  an  earnest  request  from  the  people 
of  Eome,  abridged  the  time  to  fifty  years.  His 
jubilee  accordingly  took  place  in  1350,  and  was  even 
more  numerously  attended  than  that  of  Boniface  ; 
the  average  number  of  pilgrims,  until  the  heats  of 
summer  suspended  their  frequency,  being,  according 
to  Matthew  Villani,  no  fewer  than  1,000,000  !  The 
term  of  interval  was  still  further  abridged  by  Urban 
VI.,  and  again  by  Paul  II.,  who,  in  1470,  ordered 
that  thenceforward  each  twenty-fifth  year  should  be 
held  as  jubilee — an  arrangement  which  has  continued' 
ever  since  to  regulate  the  ordinary  jubilee.  Paul 
II.  extended  still  more,  in  another  way,  the  spiritual 
advantages  of  the  jubilee,  by  dispensing  with  the 
personal  pilgrimage  to  Eome,  and  granting  the  indul- 
gence to  all  who  should  visit  any  church  in  their 
own  country  designated  for  the  purpose,  and  should, 
if  their  means  permitted,  contribute  a  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Holy  Wars.  The  substitution 
by  Leo  X.  of  the  fund  for  bmlding  St  Peter's  Church 
for  that  of  the  Holy  War,  and  the  abusive  and 
scandalous  proceedings  of  many  of  those  appointed  to 
preach  the  Indulgence  (q.  v.),  were  among  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  the  Keformation.  In  later  jubilee 
years,  the  pilgrimages  to  Home  gradually  dimin- 
ished m  frequency,  the  indulgence  being,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained  by  the  performance  of  the  pre- 
scribed works  at  home ;  but  the  observance  itself 
has  been  punctually  maintained  at  each  recurring 
period,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1800, 
in  which,  owing  to  the  vacancy  of  the  holj'  see,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  it  was  not  held. 

The  extraordinary  jubilee  is  ordered  by  the  pope 
out  of  the  regular  period,  either  on  his  accession,  or 
on  some  occasion  of  public  calamity,  or  in  soine 
critical  condition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  church  ;  one 
of  the  conditions  for  obtaining  the  indulgence  in 
such  cases  being  the  recitation  of  certain  stated 
prayers  for  the  particxilar  necessity  in  which  the 
jubilee  originated. 

JUD^'A.    See  Palestine. 

JU'DAH  (Heb.  Yehuda,  'the  Bepraised  One') 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  founder 
of  the  greatest  and  most  numerous  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  it  had 
the  post  of  honour — the  van — assigned  to  it ;  and 
tradition  narrates  that  its  standard  was  a  hon's 
whelp,  with  the  words  :  '  Arise,  0  Lord,  and  let 
thine  enemies  be  scattered  ! '.  After  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  its  territories  stretched  from  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
(though  the  Philistines  long  held  possession  of  the 
fertUe  district  west  of  the  mountains  of  Judah), 
and  from  Jerusalem  (excluding  that  city)  on  the 
north  to  the  land  of  the  Amalekites  on  the  south. 
The  capital  of  the  tribe  was  Hebron. 

JUDAI'ZBRS.    See  Ebionites. 

JXJDAS'S  TREE  (Cercis),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosce,  sub-order  Caiealpinieoe. 
The  common  J.  T.  (C.  Siliquastrum)  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  warmer  temperate 
parts  of  Asia.  It  has  almost  orbicular,  very  obtuse 
leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  appear 
before  the  leaves.  There  is  a  legend  that  Judas 
hanged  himseK  on  a  tree  of  this  kind.  The 
American  J.  T.  (C.  Canadensis)  is  very  similar,  but 
has  acuminate  leaves.  The  flower-buds  of  both 
species  are  frequently  pickled  in  vinegar.  The  wood 
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of  both  species  is  very  beautiful,  veined  with  black, 
and  takes  an  excellent  polish. 

JUDB,  Epistle  of,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least 
important  books  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  placed  among  the  Aniilegomena  (Doubtful 
Writings)  by  the  primitive  church,  while  some 
even  considered  it  spurious.  It  was  not  made  use  of 
by  the  Asiatic  churches  until  the  4th  c.,and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  West  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  2d.  Even  those  who  quote 
it  do  so  with  hesitation,  such  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Origen,  and  Jerome.  At  the  Eeformation, 
similar  suspicions  revived,  and  were  entertained 
first  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators  and  Grotius.  In  modem 
times,  the  tide  of  critical  opinion  has  run  strongly 
against  its  canouicity. 

JUDGE  is  the  generic  descriptive  name  given  to 
those  who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  judging 
and  deciding  causes  in  the  highest  courts  of  common 
law.  In  Great  Britain — ^though  it  is  otherwise  in 
America — it  is  not  usual  to  designate  the  highest 
class  of  judges  by  the  epithet  of  judge,  and  British 
lawyers  never  do  so.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  Judge 
Blackstone,  Judge  Pollock,  Judge  Eldon,  the  proper 
description  is — Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  &c.,  according  to 
the  particular  court  in  which  they  presided.  In 
Scotland,  the  usual  prefix  to  the  name  of  a  judge  is 
Lord ;  and  the  judges  there,  on  their  appointment, 
often  assume  new  titles  in  addition  to  the  prefix 
'  Lord.'  In  England,  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  are  only  called  lords  while  they  sit  in  court, 
and  are  so  addressed  by  counsel,  but  not  elsewhere. 
The  practice  has  long  been  for  the  crown  to  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  all  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  England,  but 
not  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  the  superior  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  since  12  and  13 
Wfll.  III.  c.  2,  have  held  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour ;  since  1  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  they  have  also 
continued  to  hold  their  appointments  notwithstand- 
ing the  demise  of  the  crown.  They  can  only  be 
removed  from  their  office  on  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are  aU,  except  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs,  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Judges  have  no  privileges 
over  other  persons  in  respect  of  their  obeying  the 
law,  except  that  the  common-law  judges  in  England 
have  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued  in  their 
own  court,  though  not  of  judging  in  their  own 
cases. 

The  term  judge  has  also  been  appropriated  as  the 
proper  descriptive  title  of  the  judges  of  the  county 
courts  established  in  England  in  1846. — Judge 
Ordinary,  in  English  law,  is  the  descriptive  title  of 
one  judge  only— viz.,  the  judge  of  the  Divorce  and 
Probate  Court.  In  Scotland,  the  phrase  is  often 
applied  to  all  judges,  superior  and  inferior,  when- 
ever they  have  a  fixed  and  determinate  juris- 
diction, in  contradistinction  to  commissioners,  who 
have  an  occasional  and  temporary  judicial  authority 
delegated  to  them. 

JUDGE- ADVOCATE-GENERAL,  the  supreme 
judge,  under  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War 
of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial.  This  officer  is 
also  the  adviser,  m  legal  matters,  of  the  Commander- 
m-Chief  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Before 
confirmation,  the  sentences  of  all  courts-martial, 
with  the  evidence  adduced,  are  submitted  to  him  • 
and  it  IS  for  him  to  represent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  any  illegality  of  procedure,  or  other  cir- 
cumstance rendering  it  undesirable  that  the  Queen 
diould  be  advised  to  confirm  the  court's  decision 
ihe   judge-advocate-general   receives    a   salary  of 
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^£2000,  and  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  ministry — changing,  of  course,  with  the 
latter.  As  it  is  esseiitial  that  the  judge-advocate-- 
general  should  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  military  law,  ■as  well  as  with  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  he  is  provided  with  an  assistant 
or  deputy,  whose  office  is  permanent,  and  who  is 
selected  from  among  barristers  of  eminence. 

The  Seputy- Judge-Advocate  is  an  officer  holding 
a  temporary  commission  as  public  prosecutor  in 
every  court-martial.  He  must  be  an  officer  of  intel- 
ligence, as  it  is  part  of  his  dixty  to  examine  and 
cross-examine  witnesses,  to  warn  the  members  of 
the  court  of  any  illegality  in  their  proceedings,  and 
generally  to  fulfil,  in' the  limited  area  of  the  court, 
Hie  functions  which  belong  to  the  judge-advocate-, 
general  in  regard  to  the  whole  army. 

JUDGES,  Book  or  (Heb.  SJw/tim),  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  recording  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  heroes  who,  at  diflferent  periods  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews,  before  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government  under  a  monarchy, 
from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  arose  to  deliver  their 
countrymen  from  the  oppressions  of  neighbouring 
nations,  but  only  three  of  whom,  Deborah,  EU,  and 
Samuel,  were  Judges  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  The 
contents  of  the  book  have  given  rise  to  much 
criticism.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  7iistory, 
properly  speaking.  The  events  recorded  in  it  do 
not  follow  each  other  chronologically,  nor  is  there 
any  other  order  to  be  ;^erceived  in'  their  arrange- 
ment. It  is  father  a  ooUeotion  of  detached  historical 
traditions  from  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  repubKo 
— probably  redacted  in  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  David — from  ancient  poems  and  popular 
sagas.  It  exhibits  (whether  with  a  royalistic 
tendency,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  or  in 
order  to  point  the  moral  that  however  deeply  sunk 
a  people — emphatically  the  people— might  be  in 
slavery  or  idolatry,  or  both,  God  would  always  send 
them  a  deliverer  from  either  at  the  right  time)  the 
lawless  and  ungodly  state  of  Israel  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  period,  and  the  evil  consequences 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  idolatrous  nations 
around  them  brought  upon  them.  ■  The  book  natur- 
ally falls  into  two  portions — the  first,  up  to  chapter 
xvi.,  containing  iie  heroic  deeds  of  the  single 
'judges;'  the  second,  from  chapter  xvii.,  the  two 
accounts  of  the  idol  of  Micah,  and  of  the  crime  of 
Benjamin.  The  space  of  time  over  which  the  book 
extends  has  of  old  been  hotly  contested :  that  it 
comprises  no  less  than  300  years  (of.  xi.  26)  is,  how- 
ever, almost  the  only  point  on  which  we  can  feel 
certain,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  book  did  not  follow  upon 
one  another,  but  fell  in  the  same  period  :  a  circum- 
stance which  chronologers  generally  have  failed  to 
take  into  account.  .  The  book  itself  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Bible  by 
its  simplicity  and  originality.  That  most  of  the 
heroic  adventures  related  contain — sometimes,  per- 
haps, imder  a  highly  poetical  guise— true  historical 
facts,  has  been  doubted  by  but  a  very  small  number 
of  critics.  Ancient  traditions  make  Samuel  the 
author,  or  rather  redactor  of  the  book,  and  there  is 
certainly  little  to  be  said  against,  and  much  for,  this 
supposition.  Compare  Bwald,  Wette,' EosemnuUer, 
Studer,  KeU,  &c.    See  Jews. 

JUDGE'S  CHAMBERS  means  the  place  where 
a  single  common-law  judge  sits  near  Chancei'y  Lane, 
London,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  hear  attorneys 
make  applications  of  an  unimportant  nature  arising 
out  of  actions  pending  in  court.  If  the  judge  refuse, 
or  decide  wrongly,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  court 
of  which  he  is  a  judge.    In  general,  a  judge  sits  at 


chambers  all  the  year  round  to  dispose  of  these 
applications,  which  are  chiefly  matters  of  form,  but 
of  urgency. 

JUDGMENT  is,  in  English  Law,  the  term  usually 
applied  to  the  final  determination  .of  a  common- 
law  court  in  an  action,  and  when  the  litigation 
is  at  an  end.  In  the  coiuis  of  equity,  the  more 
usual  corresponding  term  is  a  decree  or  order,  and 
in  crimiaal  and  Admiralty  courts,  a,  sentence.  All 
judgments  of  the  superior  courts  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  capable  of  being  appealed  against  (see  Appeal). 
When  a  judgment  is  not  appealed  against  within  a 
certain  time  allowed  for  the  purpose,  then  it  is  final, 
and  binding  on  the  parties.  If  the  judgment  is 
registered,  it  wUl  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
judgment  debtor  from  selling  or  alienating,  his  lands, 
but  in  general  has  no  such  effect  on  his  goods  and 
chattels  or  personal  estate,  except  money  invested 
in  government  stock.  In  order  to  make  a  judgment 
effectual  in  an  action  of  debt,  if  the  debtor  refuses 
to  pay,  a  further  process  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor,  called  Execution  (q.  v.).  In  Scotland, 
judgment  is  usually  called  a  Decree  (q.  v.),  and 
judgment  by  default  is  called  a  decree  in  absence. 

JUDGMENT.  This  familiar  word  of  every-day 
discourse  has  a  technical  meaning  in  Logic,  to  which 
corresponds  its  acceptation  as  the  name  of  a  faculty 
of  the  mind.  A  '  judgment,'  in  logic,  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  some  kind  or  other,  as  '  snow  is  white,'  'man 
is  mortal.'  -  The  contrast  to  it  is  a  mere  notion,  as 
white,  mountain,  mortality.  In  a  judgment,  two 
notions  must  always  enter,  but  this  is  not.  the 
whole;  there  must  be  some  declaration  coupling 
the  two  together,  a  function  performed  in  afl 
cases  by  a  verb.  A  complete  meaning,  as  expressed 
in  a  grammatical  sentence,  is  a  judgment.  .  Other 
designations  for  the  same  thing  are — proposition, 
assertion,  predication. 

The  intellectual  faculty  called  Judgment  has 
reference  to  the  logical  force  of  the  word,  and  means 
the  power  of  forming  judgments,  and  by  implication, 
the  further  power  of  determining  them  to  be  true  or 
false.  -This  last  function  is  perhaps  what  is  most 
prominently  implied  in  the  faculty,  as  commonly 
understood. 

The  intelleotual  power  of  judging,  when  probed 
to  its  deepest  foundations  in  the  mind,  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  two  things — the  discrimination  of 
difference,  or  the  perception  of  agreement  in  the 
midst  of  difference  (see  Intellect).  A  judge  in  a 
court  of  law  finds  that  a  case  comes  under,  or  does 
not  come  under,  a  certain  statute ;  which  finding 
constitutes  his  decision.  A  scientific  man  decides  a 
theory  to  be  true  by  a  certain  extent  of  eoiuoidence 
with  observed  fact.  An  artist  approves  or  disap- 
proves a  work  of  art  by  its  agreeing  or .  disagreeing 
with  his  standard,  or  those  previ&us  productions 
that  have  settled  his  conception  of  excellence  in  that 
species. 

JUDGMENT  (in  Theology).  The  doctrine  of  a 
judgment  aftei-  death  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  belief  in  man's  immortality,  and  is  main- 
tained as  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  on  the  ground 
of  that  responsibility  of  which  conscience  always 
more  or  less  distinctly  testifies,  and  of  the  evident 
absence  of  a  due  proportion  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  human  actions  in  this  life.  This  doctrine, 
however,  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion, 
contains  many  things  of  which  there  is  no  evidence 
apart  from  revelation.  Thus,  we  are  told  of  a  day 
or  time  of  judgment,  when,  in  great  solemnity,  and 
in  presence  of  an  assembled  universe,  the  judgment 
shall  be  pronounced ;  also,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  to  appear  in  glory  as  judge.  As  a  doctrine 
of  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  a  final  judgment  is 
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also  brouglit  into  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Resurrection  (q.  v.)  of  the  dead. 

JUDI'CIAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY- 
COUNCIL,  those  members  of  the  privy-ooimcil 
who  sit  as  a  court  of  justice  in  the  hearing  of 
appeals,  &c.    See  Pbiyy-Counoil. 

JUDICIAL  DECLARATIOIiT,  in  Scotch  Law, 
means  a  declaration  made  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit,  and  who  has  been  specially  ordered 
by  the  court  to  be  examined  on  a  particular  poiut. 
It  is  not  a  statement  made  on  oath.  In  England, 
the  phrase  is  seldom  used,  though  the  same  result 
is  obtained  by  what  are  called  admissions  of  the 
parties. 

JUDICIAL  FACTOR,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  on  special 
appKoation,  as  a  guardian  to  protect  the  interests 
of  minors,  absent  parties,  and  lunatics.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  the  corresponding,  officers  are  called 
receivers  or  trustees,  according  to  circumstances. 

JUDICIAL  EATIFICATION,  in  Scotch  Law, 
means  the  declaration  made  by  a  married  woman 
iu  the  absence  of  her  husband,  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  the  efifect  that  a  disposition  or  deed  of 
alienation  of  her,  heritable  property  has  been  made 
without  coercion  or  fear  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
and  voluntarily  on  her  part.  A  notary  and  two 
witnesses  must  also  be  present,  and  the  former 
indorses  on  the  deed  a  memorandum  of  the  ratifi- 
cation. The  object  is  to  remove  objections  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  to  the  validity  of  the  deed. 
In  England,  a  corresponding  process  is  called  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  deed  by  a  married  woman. 

,  JUDICIAL  TIEMIT,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  a  refer- 
ence by  a  court  or  judge  of  a  cause,  or  part  of  a 
cause,  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter  or  nominee,  such 
as  an  engineer  or  accountant.  The  matter  referred 
is  generally  some  technical  matter  in  which  the 
referee  is  specially  skilled.  In  England,  the  oorres- 
pouding  phrase  is  a  reference  to  an  arbitrator  or 
expert  to  report. 

JUDICIAL  SEPARATION,  in  English  Law,  is 
the  separation  of  two  married  persons  by  order  of 
the  Coiu't  of  Divorce.  Married  persons  may,  if 
they  please,  mutually  agree  to  live  separate,  and 
they  may  enter  into'  a  deed  of  separation  for  that 
purpose,  which  to  some  extent  is  recognised  'as 
valid  .by  courts  of  e.quity.  This  is  called  voluntary 
separation.  But,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  two  married 
persons  living  apart  are  still  married,  and  retain 
the  status  of  married  persons,  and  must  sue  and  be 
sued  ia  all  respects  the  same  as  if  they  were  still 
cohabiting.  And  a  deed  of  separation  is  .always 
revocable  by  the  parties,  though  to  some  extent 
bindiQg  on  each,  if  the  other  do  not  consent  to 
renew  the  cohabitation.  But  when  the  parties 
have  not  mutually  consented  to  separate,  one  of 
them  can  compel  a  judicial  separation  -for  certain 
grounds  of  nxisconduct.  Thus,  either  party  may 
apply  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or 
desertion  without  cause  for  two  years  and  upwards. 
The  kind  of  cruelty  which  has  been  held  a  ground 
of  judicial  separation  is  difficult  of  definition. 

The  consequences  of  a  judicial  separation  are  as 
follow.  The  parties,  not  being  divorced,  cannot 
marry  again  ;  but  there  is  no  longer  the  duty  of 
cohabiting.  Part  of  the  decree  may  consist  of  an 
award  of  a  certain  income  to  the  wife  after  separ- 
ation, and  the  court  may  make  orders  as  to  the 
custody  and  maintenance  of  children.  But,  irre- 
spective of  this,  the  wife  becomes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  regards,  her  future  property,  in  the 
same  position  as  if  she  were  unmarried.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  husband  is  no  longer  responsible  for 


maintaining  his  wife,  except  so  far  as  he  may  have 
been  ordered  to  pay  her  alimony,  and  he  is  not 
liable  for  her  future  debts.  These  last  consequences 
have  been  declared  in  England  since  1857,  when 
the  law  was  materially  improved  on  the  subject, 
and  a  new  Divorce  Court  estabhshed. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  has  _  also  been  recently 
changed,  and  now  nearly  coincides  with  the  English 
law  m  many  respects,  this  improvement  being 
made  by  the  Conjugal  Rights'  Act,  24  and  25  Vict, 
c.  86.  By  that  act,  whenever  a  decree  of  separa- 
tion a  measa  et  thoro  is  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  the  wife,  aU  property  which  she  may  acquire, 
or  which  may  devolve  upon  her,  is  held  entirely 
separate  from  and  independent  of  her  husband ;  she 
can  bequeath  it  by  will  as  if  he  was  dead.  She  can 
also  enter  into  contracts,  and  sue  and  be  sued  in  her 
own  name,  and  the  husband  is  no  longer  liable  for 
necessaries  or  her  debts,  except  so  far  as  he  is  bound 
by  the  decree  of  separation  to  pay  to  her  aliment. 
As  regards  the  gi-ounds  of  judicial  separation  in 
Scotland,  they  are  nearly  the  same,  being  described 
by  Mr  Bell  in  his  Principles  thus  :  whenever  life  is 
endangered,  or  there  is  fair  and  reasonable  ground  of 
apprehension  of  personal  violence,  or  there  is  con- 
tinued annoyance,  wearing  out  and  exhausting  the 
party,  or  there  are  adulterous  practices.  It  wfll, 
however,  be  found  that  the  grounds  of  divorce  are 
more  ample  in  Scotland  than  iu  England.  See 
Habbiage. 

JU'DITH,  the  heroine  of  an  apocryphal  and 
fictitious  book  (probably  of  the  2d  c.  B.  c. ;  Movers, 
Ewald,  &c.)  called  by  her  name,  is  represented  as 
a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Bethulia,  who  perils  her  life 
and  chastity  in  the  tent  of  Holofemes,  general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  order  to  save  her  native  town, 
by  the  assassination  of  the  Assyrian  commander. 
This  she  achieves,  and  escapes  with  the  head  of 
Holofemes  to  Bethulia.  Her  townsmen  are  inspired 
with  a  sudden  enthusiasm,  rush  out  upon  the 
enemy,  and  completely  defeat  them.  The  tale  is 
not  mentioned  by  Josephus ;  and  has,  from  an  early 
period,  been  held  to  be  an  allegory ;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  it  is  a  legend  founded  on  some 
real  fact.  It  has  frequently  furnished  poets  and 
painters  with  subjects. 

JUGGERNAUT.    See  JAGGEENAUT. 

JUGGLERS  (Fr.  jongleurs),  a  term  now  almost 
synonymous  with  conjuror,  and  apphed  to  persons 
who  perform  tricks  of  legerdemain,  originally  desig- 
nated the  professional  musicians  who  attended  the 
troubadom-s  and  trouvferes  of  Provence  and  the 
north  of  France,  either  singing  their  poems,  or,  if 
they  sung  them  themselves,  accompanying  them 
with  _  an  instrument,  which  was  reckoned  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  poet  himself.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  medieval  Latin  joailatorj  in  Provenjal, 
jsglar,  joglador;  in  old  ^Tenoh,  jorigUre  or  jongUor/ 
in  modern  French,  jonglmr.  These  musicians  soon 
began  to  be  also  kept  in  the  service  of  kings  and 
princes,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  menestrds 
or  minstrels  (Lat.  minister,  a  servant).  The  profes- 
sion was  at  this  time  an  honourable  one,  and  good 
endowments  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
minstrels ;  and  when  the  art  of  the  minstrel  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  entertainment  of 
courts,  those  of  this  profession  formed  a  separate 
gmld  m  some  towns,  as  iu  Paris.  But  it  gi-adually 
lost  respectability.  Rope-dancers,  and  all  who 
sought  to  gratify  the  populace  by  sleight  of  hand 
or  feats  of  agility,  were  designated  by  the  name 
]ongleur,  untU  it  became  restricted  to  its  present 
acceptation.— The  ancient  Romans  had  their  con- 
jurors or  wonder-workers  {praestigiaiores),  their 
throwers  of  knives  {ventilatoree),  and  their  players 
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with  balls  and  ringa  {pUarii).  But  the  greatest 
proficients  ia  everyihing  of  this  kind  are  and  have 
lor  many  ages  heen  the  Hindus  and  Chinese. 

JUGLAKTS  AND  JUGLANDAOE^a!.    See 

Wautot. 

JUGtT'ETHA,  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Mastan. 
ahal,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  Masinissa,  was  care- 
fully educated  along  with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
the  sons  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  who,  succeeded 
Masinissa  on  the  throne.  After  Micipsa's  death,  J. 
soon  caused  Hiempsal  to  be  miu:dered  (118  B.  c), 
and  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome.  J.  succeeded  in  bribing 
great  part  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  freeing  him  from  the  charge 
of  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  assigning  him  a 
larger  share  of  the  kingdom  than  was  given  to 
-Adherbal  (117  B.  c).  But  J.  soon  invaded  Adherbal's 
dominions  ;  and  notwithstanding  injunctions  by  the 
Romans  to  the  contrary,  besieged  him  in  the  town 
of  Cirta  (112  B.  o.),  and  caused  him  and  the  Romans 
who  were  captured  with  him  to  be  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures.  Hereupon,  war  was  declared 
against  J.  by  the  Roman  people ;  but,  by  bribing, 
the  generals,  J.  contrived  for  years  to  baffle  the 
Roman  power.  At  last  the  consul,  Q.  Csecilius 
MeteUus,  proving  inaccessible  to  bribes,  defeated 
him  in  109  and  108  B.  o.,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  Mauritanian  king,  Bocohus. 
Marius,  who  succeeded  Metellus  'in  the  command, 
carried  on  the  war  against  J.  and  Boochus,  tUl  at 
last  Bocohus  delivered  up  J.  to  the  Romans,  who 
exhibited  him  at  Rome  in  the  triumph  of  Marius 
(104  B.  c),  and  then  threw  Mm  into  prison  to  die  of 
hunger.  J.  has  obtained  greater  prominence  in 
history  than  he  deserves,  on  account  of  SaUust's 
having  written  the  history  of  the  Roman  campaigns 
against  him. 

JU'JTJBE  (Zizyphus),  a  genus  of  spiny  and  deci- 
duous shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Shamnaceoe.  The  species  are  pretty  munerous.  The 
Common  J.  {Z.  vmgaria)  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
Syria,  &o.,  is  a  low  tree,  which  produces  a  fruit 
resembling  an  olive  in  shape  and  size,  red,  or  some- 
times yellow  wheU  ripe.  The  fruit  is  dried  as  a 
sweetmeat,  and  forms  an  article  of  commerce. 
Syrup  of  Jujubes  is  used  in  coughs,  fevers,  &o. ;  but 
the  /.  paste,  or  Pdte  de  J.,  of  the  shops  of  Britain  is 
made  of  gum-arabic  and  sugar,  without  any  of  the 
dried  jelly  of  this  fruit. — The  J.  of  India  (Z.  Jujuba) 
is  a  similar  small  tree,  with  round  or  oblong  fruit, 
sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. — A  Chinese 
species  of  J.  (Z.  nitida),  has  a  very  pleasant  yellow 
fruit  about  an  inch  long;  and  other  species  not 
much  inferior  are  found  iu  Africa,  South  America, 
and  other  warm  countries. — ^The  LoUDS  {Z.  Lotus),  a 
shrub  two  or'three  feet  high,  a  native  of  Persia,-  the 
north  ■of  Africa,  &c.,  produces  in  great  abundance  a 
fruit  about  as  large  as  a  sloe,  and  with  a  large  stone, 
but  having  a  sweet  farinaceous  pulp,  which  the 
natives  of  some  parts  of  Africa  make  into  cakes 
resembling  gingerbread.  A  kind  of  wine  is  some- 
times made  Som  it. — Z.  Spina  Ghristi,  another  native 
of  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  plant  from  the  branches  of 
which  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  was  made,  and 
is  therefore  called  Christ's  Thorn  and  Jews' 
Thorn,  names  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are  also 
given  to  Paliurus  aculeaius.  The  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  sloe,  oblong,  and  pleasantly  acidulous. 

JU'LIAN,  sumamed  the  Apostate,  on  account  of 
his  renunciation  of  Christianity,  Roman  emperor  361 
— 363  A.D.,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  17th  Novem- 
ber 331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  the 
brother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  His  proper  name 
was  Mavius  Claudius  JuHanus.    He  and.  his  brother 


Gailus,  who  were  too  jroung  to  be  dangerous,  vrere 
spared  when  Constantius  It,  son  of  Constantine, 
massacred  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family.  They 
were,  however,  removed  to  a  castle  in  Cappadocia, 
where  they  were  subjected  to  a  sptem  of  rigorous 
espionage.  J.'s  life  was  very  miserable,  and  the 
monkish  education  which  he  received  produced  no 
other  result  than  a  strong  detestation  of  the  religion 
professed  by  his  tormentors.  He  was  fond  of  litera- 
ture and  speculation,  and  he  instinctively  turned 
away  from  the  rude  asceticism,  gloomy  piety,  and 
barbarous  janglings  of  Honwousians  and  Homoiou- 
sians,  to  the  cheeiiulness,  refinement,  and  pure  intel- 
lectual meditativeness  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers. 
Some  of  his  teachers  appear  to  have  been  (secretly) 
pagans,  for  the  sudden  change  iu  the  state  religion 
brought  about  by  Constantine  had  necessitated  a 
great  deal  of  hypocrisy,  especially  among  scholars 
and  government  oflioials.  At  the  age  of  20,  J.  was 
at  heart  a  disbeliever  in,  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  death  of  his  brother  Gailus,  he  was 
removed  by  Constantius  to  MUan,  but  was  subse- 
quently allowed  to  go  to  Athens,  the  home  pf  Greek 
learning,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical 
pursuits,  and  enjoyed  that  cultivated  society  which 
he  so  highly  relished.  The  emperor — though  still 
jealous  and  suspicious — ^now  conferred  on  mm  the 
title  of  Csesar,  and  sent  him  to  Gaul  to  protect 
it  from  the  incursions  of  the.Germans.  J.  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Strasburg  (357  A.  r.),  and  com- 
pelled the  Franks  to  make  peace.  His  internal 
administration  in  Gaul  was  mild  and  judicious. 
His  popularity,  in  consequence,  became  very  great, 
and  when  Constantius  ordered  him  to  set  out  for 
the  East,  J.'s  soldiers  rose  in  insurrection,-  and 
proclaimed  their  favourite  emperor,  who  most 
reluctantly  acceded  to  their  demands.  The  death  of 
Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  in  CUicia,  3d  November, 
361  A.D.,  removed  the  only  obstacle  out  of  his  way; 
and  on  the  11th  of  December  he  made  a  triumphal 
entrance  into  Constantinople.  He  now  publicly 
avowed  himself  a  pagan,  but  surprised  both  Chris- 
tians and  pagans  by  has  edict  of  toleration.  Yet  he 
was  not  absolutely  impartial,  for  he  chose  most  of 
his  officers  from  the  professed  followers  of  the  old 
religion,  and  compelled  the  Christians  to  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  the  heathen  temples.  In  362 
A.D.,  he  made  great  preparations  at  Antioch,  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  war  with  the  Persians  to  a 
successful  termination ;  and  in  the  following  year 
advanced  to  Ctesiphon  and  across  the  Tigris,  but 
want  of  provisions  and  treachery  necessitated  his 
retreat.  He  was  followed  and  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  who  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  but  in  one 
of  the  engagements  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
an  arrow,  and  died  26th  June  363. — J.  was  both  a 
great  monarch  and  a  great  man;  His  rule,  com- 
pared with  that  of  many  of  the  so-called  Chjistian 
emperors,  was  just,  liberal,  and  humane ;  and  though 
only  32  years  of  age  when  he  perished,  he  had  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  orations,  letters,  satires, 
and  even  poems  (collected  and  published  by  Span- 
heim  in  1696).  •  Among  his  lost  works  are  his 
Refutation  of  the  Christian  Sdigion,  and  Memoirs  of 
his  German  Campaigns,  and  his  Diary.  The  cause 
of  J.'s  opposition  to  Christianity  has  been  already 
indicated.  We  may  say  further,  in  elucidation  of 
this  important  point,  that  J.  appears  to  have  been 
more  attached  to  philosophy  than  religion,  and  that 
he  more  readily  apprehended  as  truth  what  com- 
mended itself  to  the  intellect,  than  what  spoke  to 
the  heart. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.    See  Calendar. 

JULIAN  CROSS,  or  CROSS  OF  ST  JULIAN, 

a  cross  crosslet  placed  saltire-ways.  - 
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JtrLIAN  EPOCH.    See  Chronology. 

JULIAN  YBAE.    See  Yeak. 

JULIEN,  Stanislas-Aignan,  the  first  Chinese 
scholar  in  Europe,  was  born  at  Orleans,  in  France, 
21st  September  1799,  and  in  1823  became  a  pupil  of 
Abel  Eemusat,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to 
deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chinese.  In  less  than 
a  year,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  principal 
diiSeulties  of  the  language,  and  actually  executed 
(in  Latin)  a  translation  of  the  great  Chinese  phil- 
osopher, Mencius,  which  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  (2  vols.  1824), 
and  pronounced  to  be  faultless.  Prom  this  time, 
his  labours  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  the  far  East.  Ancient  and 
modern  Chinese,  Mantohu,  Sanscrit,  the  Mongolian 
tongues,  are  familiar  to  him ;  although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  said  to  know  almost  the  whole  body  of 
European  languages.  His  translations  (into  French) 
embrace  the  most  important  works  in  aU  depart- 
ments of  Chinese  literature.  He  has  given  speci- 
mens of  the  Chinese  drama  in  his  Hoei-lan-ki  (The 
Circle  of  Chalk,  1832)  and  his  Tchao-chi-koueid 
(The  Chinese  Orphan,  1834) ;  of  Chinese  romances,  by 
his  White  and  Slue,  or  the  two  Snake  Fairies  (1834), 
and  several  other  pieces  which  appeared  in  Salmi- 
gondis  and  the  Constitutionnel.  J.  is  also  the  first 
who  has  succeeded  in  translating  Chinese  poetry  well 
— the  constant  use  of  allegory,  and  allusion  to  facts 
not  known  to  Europeans,  rendering  it  nearly  unin- 
telligible. But  more  valuable  still  than  those  purely 
literary  productions,  are  his  translations  of  the  great 
works  that  enable  us  to  understand  the  religion  and 
philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  such  as  the  Booh  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments  (1835),  in  which  are  con- 
tained the  doctrines  of  Tao-sse,  the  Book  of  the  Way 
and  of  Virtue  (1841)  by  Lao-tseu,  written  in  the  6th 
c.  B.  c,  and  forming  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
monument  of  Chinese  philosophy ;  and  above  all,  the 
history  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Hiouen-  Tsang 
(1852),  a  work  of  immense  importance  for  the  earlier 
history  and  geography  of  India,  and  the  knowledge 
of  Buddhism.  But  not  content  with  these  brilliant 
labours,  J.  has  sought  to  instruct  us  concerning 
the  industry  and  arts  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  variety  of 
treatises,  of  which  we  may  mention  his  Summary  of 
the  Principal  Chinese  Treatises  upon  the  Culture  of 
Mulberry  Trees  and  SUk-vjorms  (1837),  and  his 
Treatiseon  the  art  of  Manufacturing  Porcelain  (1856). 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  the  materials  prepared 
for  a  great  Chinese  dictionary.  On  the  death  of 
Kgmusat,  he  became  his  successor  at  the  College  de 
France,  and  in  1855  president  of  the  college.  He  is 
also  conservator  of  the  Bibliothfeque  Imperiale,  and 
is  specially  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  Chinese 
department. 

JU'LIUS,  the  name  of  three  popes,  of  whom  the 

second  and  third   deserve   to  be  noticed J.   II., 

originally  Cardinal  Delia  Eovere,  a  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  was  born  at  Albizzola,  near  Savona.  He  was 
vehemently  opposed  during  his  cardinalate  to  the 
designs  of  Alexander  VI.  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
his  family,  and  one  of  his  earliest  measures  on  his 
election  to  the  pontificate,  in  1503,  was  to  resume 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  the  Romagna,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  Caesar  Borgia.  J.  was  himself 
beyond  all  suspicion  of  nepotism  or  selfish  designs 
of  aggrandisement ;  but  his  public  career  during  his 
pontificate  was  alrnost  entirely  devoted  to  political 
and  military  enterprises  for  the  complete  re-estab- 
Hshment  of  the  papal  sovereignty  in  its  ancient  terri- 
tory— Bologna,  Perrara,  &c.,  and  for  the  extinction 
of  foreign  domination  and  foreign  influence  in  Italy. 
In  pursuing  his  designs,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling from  the  republic  of  Venice  the  restitution 
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of  the  papal  provinces  on  the  Adriatic,  J.  not  only 
entered  into  the  league  of  Carabray  with  the  emperor 
MaximiKan  and  Louis  XII.  of  Prance,  but-  had 
recourse  to  spiritual  arms,  by  placing  the  republic 
under  the  ban  of  the  church ;  and  on  the  submission 
of  Venice,  apprehending  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Louis,  he  withdrew  from  the  league,  and  entered 
into  an  opposite  alliance,  the  '  Holy  League,'  _  to 
which  Spain,  England,  and  Switzerland  were  parties. 
Hence  arose  his  bitter  quarrel  with  Louis  XII., 
in  which  the  latter  attempted,  but  ineffectually, 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  church  against  the 
pope.  The  CouncU  of  Pisa,  which  was  convened 
under  Louis's  influence,  was  an  utter  failure ;  and 
the  opposing  coimcil,  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  assembled 
by  J.,  but  not  brought  to  a  close  during  his  lifetime, 
completely  frustrated  the  designs  of  Louis.  It  is 
alleged  that,  in  his  hatred  of  Prance,  J.  was  desirous 
of  drawing  even  the  Turks  into  the  league ;  but  this 
allegation  is  negatived  by  his  entire  career,  one  of 
the  main  features  of  which  was  a  design  for  a  holy 
war,  in  which  he  himself  should  take  the  command. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  ruler,  J.  has  little  to  recommend 
him  in  the  eyes  of  churchmen.  As  a  political  sove- 
reign, he  is  described  by  Eanke  as  '  a  noble  soul, 
full  of  lofty  plans  for  the  glory  and  weal  of  Italy ; ' 
and  Professor  Leo  considers  him,  with  aU  his  defects, 
as  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  that  age  in  Italy. 
He  was  a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of  art,  and  a 
friend  of  the  rising  literature  of  the  time.  He  died 
February  22,  1513. — J.  III.,  a  native  of  Monte  San 
Savino,  near  Arezzo,  was  known  before  his  elevation 
to  the  pontificate  as  Cardinal  del  Monte.  He  was 
one  of  the  four  legates  of  the  pope  under  whom  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  opened ;  and  after  his  election 
to  the  papacy  in  1550,  he  himself  re-opened  (in  1551) 
that  council,  which  had  been  suspended  for  upwards 
of  two  years.  He  is  connected  with  English  history 
as  having  sent  Cardinal  Pole  to  organise  with  Mary 
the  reunion  of  the  kingdom  with  Rome ;  but  his 
genera]  government  of  the  church  is  marked  by  no 
very  striking  events,  and  his  private  character  is 
sullied  by  the  taint  of  nepotism.  He  died  March 
23,  1555. 

JU'LLUNDER,  a  city  of  the  Punjab,  stands  in 
the  Doab  of  the  same  name  between  the  Sutlej  and 
the  Beas,  in  lat.  31°  21'  N.,  and  long.  75°  31'  E. 
Having  once  been  the  capital  of  the  Lodi- Afghans, 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  large  and 
magnificent  mausoleums.  The  soU  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  productive ;  and  the  place, 
fallen,  as  it  is,  from  its  former  greatness,  still 
contains  40,000  inhabitants. 

JULUS,  or  lULUS,  a  genus  of  Myriapoda  {q.  v.), 
of  the  order  Chilognatha.    The  whole  of  this  order 


Jnlus  Terrestris. 

was  included  in  the  Linnsean  genus  J.,  and  it  is 
stUl  the  family  Julidoe  of  many  naturalists.  The 
genus  J.,  as  now  restricted,  contains  many  species 
some  of  which  are  British.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Sn.vke  Millipedes  and  Gally-worms.  They 
resemble  centipedes  in  form;   but  their  feet   are 
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more  numerous — some  having  120  pair— and  are  so 
weak  that  the  animal  seems  to  glide  along  on  its 
belly,  the  feet  moving  like  a  wavy  fringe  on  each 
side.  The  body  is  nearly  cylindrical,  not  flattened. 
On  any  alarm,  the  animal  rolls4tself  up  in  a  coil. 
The  Juli  have  no  poison-fangs,  like  centipedes. 
They  inhabit  moist  and  dark  places,  and  feed  chiefly 
on  decaying  vegetable  substances,  sometimes  also 
on  decaying  animal  substances. 

JULY',  the  seventh  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  fifth  in  the  Eoman  calendar,  where  it  was 
called  Quintilis  (the  fifth).  Originally,  it  contained 
36  days,  but  was  reduced  by  Jiomulus  to  31,  by 
Numa  to  30,  but  was  restored  to  31  days  by  Julius 
Osesar,  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  named  Jvly  (Lat. 
Julius),  on  account  of  his  birth  having  happened  on 
the  12th  of  this  month.  It  was  called  Maed-monath, 
or  mead-month,  and  Utha-defiera,  or  after-mild- 
month,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

JUMBUSE'E,  a  town  of  British  India,  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  is  situated  in  the  disteict  of 
Bharuch,  and  26  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  Pop.-  10,000,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  cotton,  grain,  and  coarse  cloth 
trade. 

JUMI'LLAH,  a  handsome  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Muroia,  is  situated  in  a  delight- 
ful valley  35  miles  north  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Pop.  7400,  who  manufacture  firearms,  earthenware, 
and  tiles. 

JU'MNA,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Ganges,  is 
perhaps  the  only  Indian  river  of  the  first  class 
which  has  its  course  wholly  in  Hindustan — the 
Indus,  Sutlej,  Ganges,  and  Brahmaputra  all  rising 
in  Tibet.  Its  source,  at  a  height .  of  10,849  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  31°  N.,  and  long.  78°  32' 
E.,  at  the  south-west  base  of  the  Jumnotri  Peaks; 
and,  after  flowing  680  miles  chiefly  in  a  south-east 
direction,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  After 
its  first  100  nules,  during  which  it  receives  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  Touse  is  the  largest,  it  enters 
the  plain  of  Hindustan  in  lat.  30°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
77°  38'  E,  having  still  an  altitude  of  1276  feet 
above  the  sea.  Below  this  point,  it  is  joined  by 
many  considerable  streams :  the  Chumbul,  the  Sind, 
the  Betwa,  and  the  Cane  on  the  right;  and  the 
Hindon,  the  Seengoor,  and  the  Rind  on  the  left. 
All  the  way  downwards,  the  J.  is  generally  shallow, 
and,  excepting  as  to  descending  rafts,  unfit  for 
navigation.  By  artificial  means,  however,  its  waters 
have  been  rendered  doubly  available  both  for  com- 
merce and  for  agriculture.  Prom  either  bank,  a 
canal  has  been  drawn  at  once  for  the  use  of  inland 
craft  and  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  one 
on  the  right  side,  begun  in  1356,  leaves  the  main 
channel  a  short  distance  below  the  point  of  its 
emerging  from  the  mountains ;  while  the  one  on  the 
left  side,  commenced  in  1824,  takes  its  departure  a 
little  further  down,  near  the  village  of  Pyzabad, 
Both  of  them  rejoin  the  parent  stream  at  Delhi. 
Historically  and  politically,  the  J.  occupies  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  Ganges  itself  above 
their  junction.  The  former  was  necessarily  the 
first  to  cross  the  path  of  every  invader  from  the 
north-west;  and  hence  on  it  were  built  both  Agra 
and  Delhi,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Mussulman 
conquerors  of  India. 

JUMNO'TRI,  hot  springs  near  the  source  of 
the  Jumna,  in  lat.  30°  59  N.,  and  long.  78°  3&  E., 
10,849  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  temperature  is  104°'7 
P.,  nearly  that  of  boiling  water  at  their  elevation. 
They  are  overhung  by  three  connected  mountains 
known  as  the  Jumnotri  Peaks,  whose  altitudes 
respectively  are  21,155,  20,916,  and  20,122  feet. 


JU'NCE^,  or  JUNCA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants,  herbaceous,  generally  perennial, 
with  creeping  root-stock;  narrow,  often  fistular 
leaves ;  regular  flowers ;  the  perianth  6-partite ;  the 
stamens  six ;  the  fruit  a  3-valved  capsule.  This 
order  is  nearly  allied  to  LUiacece,  notwithstanding 
very  great  difference  of  aspect  for  rushes  {Juncue) 
are  the  best  known  examples  of  it.  The  species, 
about  200  in  number,  are  mostly  natives  of  cold 
and  temperate  climates. 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  in  our 
calendar,  but  the  fourth  among  the  Romans.  It 
consisted  originally  of  26  days,  to  which  four  were 
added  by  Romulus,  one  taken  away  by  Numa,  and 
the  month  again  lengthened  to  30  days  by  Julius 
Osesar,  since  whose  time  no  variation  has  taken 
place.  The  Anglo-Saxons  called  this  month  sear- 
monath,  or  dry-month,  and  midsumer-monath. 

JUNG,  JoHANN  HsiifBiCH,  generally  called  JuNO 
Stilling,  an  author,  the  events  of  whose  life  and 
whose  gifts  of  imagination  render  him  worthy  of 
notice,  although  at  one  time  his  merits  were  greatly 
over-estimated.  He  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at 
Imgrund,  in  Nassau,  12th  December  1740,  and  after 
trying  various  occupations,  became  a  student  of 
medicine  at  Strasburg,  where  he  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Goethe,  who  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him, 
on  account  of  his  simple,  pure,  affectionate  nature, 
settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at  Elberfeld,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  an  operator  for  cataract. 
He  is  said  to  have  improved  the  eyesight  of  more 
than  2000  persons.  J.  subsequently  held  professor- 
ships at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg.  He  died  at 
Carlsruhe,  2d  April  1817.  His  first  publication 
was  an  autobiography,  ff.  Stilling's  Jugend, 
JiingUngsjahre,-  Wanderschafi,  Lehrjdhre,  Hwudiches 
Lebeii  und  Alter  (3  vols.  Berlin,  1777 — 1778),  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was  followed  by 
other  publications  from  time  to  time,  continuing 
the  history  of  the  author's  career.  In  religion,  X 
represents  a  class  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many— viz.,  the  pietistic  rationaiists,  men  who  put 
little  stress  upon  the  (written)  word  of  God,  but 
are  full  of  veneration  (often  degenerating,  however, 
into  a  mere  sentimental  enthusiasm)  for  the  spiritual 
truths  of  Christianity.  J.'s  collected  works  were 
published  (1838)  at  Stuttgart  in  14  vols. 

JUNGBRMA'NNIA,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  containing  a  great  number  of 
species,  which  some  modem  botanists  have  divided 
into  many  genera,  and  some  have  even  formed  into 
an  order,   JungermanniaceoB,   although  it  is  more 

fenerally  regarded  as  constituting  a  sub-order  of 
lepaticce  (q.  v.).  The  distinctive  characters  of  the 
sub-order  are  that  the  spore-cases  open  by  four 
valves,  and  that  the  spores  are  mixed  with  elaters. 
The  species  much  resemble  mosses  in  appearance. 
Many  are  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  &em  very 
common  in  moist  places.  The  tropical  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  to  be  found 
even  on  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

JU'NGFRAU  (the  Maiden),  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  rises  on  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Valais,  and 
attains  a  height  of  13,720,  feet.  It  received  its 
name  either  from  the  unsullied  purity  and  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  snow  by  which  it  is  covered,  or 
from  the  fact  that  until  recently  no  traveller  had 
ever  reached  its  highest  point.  In  1828,  its  summit 
was  attained  by  six  peasants  from  Grindelwald; 
and  in  1841,  by  M.  Agassiz  and  Principal "  Forbes, 
accompanied  by  others. 

JUNGLE-FOWL,  the  name  given  by  the 
Australian  colonists  to  a  bird  {Megapodms  tumulus), 
which  has  also  been  called  the  Megapodb,  totally 
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different  from  the  jungle-fowl  of  India.  See  ]?0WL. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Megapodida.  All  the 
species  are  large  birds,  with  short  winga  and  tail, 
and  of  slow,  heavy  flight.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  thickness  of  their  legs  (tarsi),  and  their  long 
and  thick  toes ;  and  for  their  habit  of  heaping  up 
mounds  of  earth,  decayed  leaves,  &c.,  in  which  they 
lay  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  fermentation.  The  Australian  J.  makes 
heaps  sometimes  fifteen  feet  high,  and  sixty  feet  hi 
circumference  at  the  basej  under  the  shade  of  thick 
trees  or  shrubs,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  not 
evaporate  the  moisture.  In  these  heaps,  it  makes 
holes  of  several  feet  in  depth,  in  which  to  deposit 
its  eggs.  How  the  young  birds  emerge,  is  not  yet 
known,  nor  if  they  are  assisted  by  the  parent  birds. 
The  mounds  of  the  J.  were  at  first  supposed  to  be 
sepulchral  tumuli.  The  J.  is  mostly  of  a  brownish 
colour.  Its  siiae  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
common  domestic  fowl.  The  propensity  to  heap 
up  earth  is  very  early  manifested  by  young  birds. 

JU'NIPBE.  (Juniperus),  a  genus  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Coniferce,  sub-order 
Oupressineoe,  having  unisexual  flowers,  the  male 
and  female  generally  on  separate  plants,  and  the 
fruit  a  fleshy  gcdbule  (popularly  a  berry),  contaiu- 
ing  three  .small  nuts.  The  species  are  aU  ever- 
green, and  have  small,  narrow,  rigid  leaves,  which 
are  opposite,  or  ia  whorls  of  three  or  four,  or 
imbricated  in  four  rows.  They  are  natives  chiefly 
of  temperate  and  cold  regions,  and  are  found  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. — The  Common 
J.  (/.  communis)  is 
found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  north 
of  Asia,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North 
America.  Only  in 
favourable  circum- 
stances does  it  become 
a  tree  of  15,  20,  or  at 
most  30  feet  in  height, 
and  in  general  it  is 
only  a  shrub  from  2  to 
6  feet  high.  The  fruit 
takes  two  years  to 
ripen  ;  it  is  round,  of 
a  bluish-black  coloiu:, 
with  a  whitish  bloom; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  currant,  and  is 
produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  little 
nuts  or  stones  of  the 
fruit  have  on  the  shell 
three  glands,  which 
abound,  especially  be- 
fore ripening,  in  an 
essential  oil — Oil  of  J. 
— present  also  in  the 
wood,   particularly   in 


Coinmon  Juniper  [J. 

communis) : 

a,  branclilet  with  male  flowers; 


6,  part  of  teanchlet  with  female  the  young  wood.      Ihe 
flowers;  c,  unripe  fruit.  wood  is  yellowish  red, 

brownish  in  the  heart, 
hard,  and  fragrant.  When  of  sufiicient  size,  it  is 
much  valued  by  turners.  It  is  also  used  for  veneer- 
ing. The  dry  twigs,  roots,  and  berries  are  used  for 
fumigation.  The  berries  have  a  strons  and  peculiar 
flavour.  They  are  much  used  for  flavouriug  gin, 
which  derives  its  name  from  them  (see  Gin).  They 
also  enter  into  several  medicinal  preparations,  being 
stimulant,  sudorific,  and  diuretic— The  bark  of  X 
may  be  made  into  ropes,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  roots  are  woven  into  the 
coarse  baskets  which  are  used  for  potatoes,  peats, 
&c. — Oil  of  J.  is  lighter  than  water ;  specific  gravity, 
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0'839.  It  is  limpid  and  nearly  colourless.  It  is 
obtained  by  distiUing  the  unripe  fruit,  or  the  twigs, 
with  water.  The  medicinal  properties  of  J.  depend  on 
it ;  six  drops  are  a  dose.— Spaotsh  J.  (J.  oxycedrua) 
grows  in  arid  situations  in  the  countries  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut ;  and  from  its  fruit  and  wood  is  pro- 
cured an  essential  oil  of  disagreeable  odour,  called 
Huile  de  Cade  (q.  v.),  which  is  used  in  veterinary 
practice,,  particularly  as  a  cure  for  scab  in  sheep. 
— ViEGiMiAif  J.  (/.  Virginiana),  the  Ked  Cedar  of 
North  America,  is  an  evergreen  tree,  often  30 — 50 
feet  high,  of  conical  form,  with  horizontal  branches 
and  very  small  leaves  ;  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
grows  in  sandy  or  rocky  places.  It  is  often  planted 
in  pleasure-grounds  in  Europe,  and  succeeds  well  in 
Britain.  The  berries  are  small  and  bright  blue. 
The  heart- wood  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  is 
valued  by  turners,  coopers,  &o.  It  is  imported  into 
England  for  making  pencils.  There  are  often  found 
on  the  branches  fungous  excrescences  called  Cedar 
Apples,  which  have  been  recommended  as  a  vermi- 
fuge.—The  Bbemudas  Cedah  (J.  Bermudiana)  is 
a  native  of  the  Bermudas,  a  lofty  tree,  vrith  very 
fragrant  reddish-brown  wood,  which  is  used  for 
furniture,  pencil-making,  &c.,  and  also  for  lining 
cabinets,  its  flavour  preventing  the  attacks  of  moths 
and  other  insects. — The  Himalaya  Mountains  pro- 
duce several  species  of  J.,  trees  of  considerable 
size,  beautiful  appearance,  and  valuable  wood.  The 
only  species  of  J.  which  is  a  native  of  Britain 
is  the  Common  J.,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts. — The  Swedish  J.  of  our 
shnibberies  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  common 
juniper. 

JU'NIUS,  Lettees  or,  a  famous  series  of  poli- 
tical letters  signed  '  Junius,'  which  appeared  in  a 
London  newspaper,  The  Piiblic  Advertiser,  during 
the  last  year  of  the  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Graftoii  and  the  first  two  years  of  that  of  Lord 
North.  They  were  44  in  number ;  besides  which,  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  proceeding  from  the  same  pen 
15  signed  Philo-Junius,  62  business-letters  (mostly 
very  short)  addressed  to  his  publisher,  Woodfall, 
and  10  to  Wilkes  (privately) ;  and  in  addition,  113 
letters  under  various  signatures.  The  first  of  the 
letters  of  J.,  published  January  21,  1769,  treats  of 
the  '  State  of  the  Nation,'  and  may  be  said  to  strike 
the  key-note  of  all  the  subsequent  correspondence. 
In  it,  the  author  singles  out  several  leading  members 
of  the  ministry,  and  boldly  denounces  their  ineffici- 
ency;  and  the  last  of  the  letters,  date*  January  21, 
1772,  closes  somewhat  suddenly  the  long  indictment 
against  ministers  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
had  begun.  No  sooner  did  the  first  Junius  appear, 
than  the  court-party  took  the  alarm.  An  invisible 
and  dreaded  censor  was  evidently  moving  among 
them — one  who,  though  as  yet  the  days  of  parlia- 
mentary reports  were  stiQ  far  off,  seemed  cognizant 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses,  who  not  only 
knew  intimately  the  public  career  of  ministers,  but 
was  fuUy  informed  regarding  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  of  their  private  character.  Sir  W.  Draper, 
who  entered  into  controversy  with  this  unknown 
adversary,  was  in  the  end  overmastered,  and  reduced 
to  mere  humble  complaint  and  confession.  The  ' 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  chief  of  all, 

the  Duke  of  Grafton,  writhed  beneath  his  lash 

the  last  of  these  being  more  indebted  for  immor- 
tality to  the  splendid  sarcasm  of  Junius  than  to 
any  measure  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  introduce. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  hatreds  of 
Junius,  though ,  springing  for  the  most  part  from 
his  detestation  of  injustice,  and  his  contempt  for 
incapacity,  were  increased  and  imbittered  by  party 
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spirit  and  personal  dislike.  The  style  of  these 
letters,  though  perhaps  oooaaionaUy  eome-what  stiff 
and  formal,  is  of  the  very  highest  class.  Occasionally 
rising  to  the  loftiest  eloquence,  it  is  always  remark- 
able for  closeness  of  argument,  felicity  of  illustration 
and  allusion,  and  brilliant  epigram.  Whoever  Junius 
was,  his  life  depended  upon  his  preserving  his  nom 
de  plvme.  He  had  made  too  many  enemies  to  be  safe 
in  aolmowledging  himself.     From  the  day  of  the 

Eublioation  of  his  first  letter,  however,  conjecture 
as  been  busy  framing  theories  of  the  authorship. 
Burke,  Lord  Shelburn,  Colonel  Barr6,  Lord  George 
Sackville,  "Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  Thomas  Lord 
Lyttelton,  among  others,  were  supposed  in  turn 
to  be  Junius ;  but  the  general  opinion  now  is,  that 
Sir  Philip  Eb^ancis  {q.  v.)  was  the  author  of  these 
letters.  The  ^Franciscan  theory  is  supported  by 
a  weight  of  evidence,  which,  although  entirely 
circumstantial,  is  sufficient,  Macaulay  thinks,  'to 
support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.'  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the 
handwriting  of  Francis  slightly  disguised.  Junius, 
as  ia  evident  from  his  letters,  Imew  the  forms 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  "War  Office, 
attended  the  House  of  Commons  in  1770,  and 
took  notes  of  speeches,  especially  of  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham ;  denounced  the  promotion  of  Mr 
Chamier  in  the  "War  Office  as  imjust  to  Mr  Fronds, 
and  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holland.  AU  these  circumstances  in  the  position 
and  actions  of  Junius,  the  unknown  author  of  the 
letters,  correspond  exactly  with  the  history  of 
Francis,  and  do  not  agree  in  more  than  two  points 
with  the  history  of  any  T)ther  public  man  of  that 
period.  '  If  this  argument,'  says  Macaulay,  '  does 
not  settle  the  question,  there  is  an  end  of  all  reason- 
ing on  circumstantial  evidence.'  See  Junius,  by 
Wood/all,  published  by  Bohn  (2  vols.  London,  1850), 
and  Macaulay's  Essays  ("Warren  Hastings). 

■JtJ]S"K,  a  Chinese  vessel,  often  of  large  dimen- 


Junk. 

sions.    It  has  a  high  forecastle  and  poop,  and  ordi- 
narily three  masts.  Junks,  although  chuusy  vessels. 


incapable  of  nluoh  seamanship  or  speed,  have  proved 
themselves  seaworthy  ou  voyages  extending  even 
to  America  and  Europe.  The  junk  of  Japan  is 
considerably  superior  to  that  in  use  in  China. 

JvmJe,  in  the  British  navy,  is  a  familiar  term  for 
the  salt  meat  supplied  to  vessels  for  long  voyages — 
the  name  being  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  becomes  as  hard  and  tough  as  old  rope,  pieces 
of  which  are  officially  styled  junk 

JUNKSEYLO'N,  or  SALA'NG,  an  island  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  lies  in  lat.  7°  46'  N.,  and  long.  98°  18' 
E.,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
It  belongs  to  Siam,  and  trades  chiefly  with  the 
British  settlements  of  Malacca,  Penang,  and  Singa- 
pore. It  yields  tin,  edible  bbds'-nests,  and  Japan 
wood. 

JU'NO  AND  HE'BA,  the  Eoman  and  Greek  names 
of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  wife  of  the  supreme 
divinity.  The  two  conceptions  have  unfortunately 
been  confounded,  and  hence  their  essential  dissimi- 
larity has  been  lost  sight  of — a  dissimilarity,  it  may 
be  remarked,  as  great  as  that  which  existed  between 
the  Eoman  and  Greek  character.  We  shall  endea- 
vour to  distinguish  between  the  two  conceptions. 

Heba  (meaning  'mistress'),  the  Greek  goddess, 
was  the  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Bhea.  She  was 
the  sister  of  Zeus,  and  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
Her  jealousy  is  proverbial,  and  was  unfortunately 
too  wdl  founded,  for  Zeus  was  the  reverse  of  a 
faithful  husband.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  she 
appears,  on  the  whole,  as  an  obstinate,  quarrelsome 
shrew,  whose  temper  is  a  source  of  frequent  discord 
between  herself  and  her  lord,  whom,  however,  she 
greatly  fears.  She  is  represented  as  often  spitefully 
favouring  persons  who  were  the  objects  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Zeus,  and  has  to  be  punished  for  her 
disagreeable  ways.  Zeus  scolds  and  even  beats 
her ;  and  on  one  occasion,  we  read  of  his  having  tied 
her  hands,  and  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds.  But 
she  is,  nevertheless,  a  female  of  majestic  beauty, 
the  grandest  of  the  Olympian  dames.  As  the 
only  wedded  goddess  in  the  Greek  mythology,  she 
naturally  presided  over  marriage  and  at  the  birth 
of  childjen.  She  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses ;  and  in  her  famous  temple  at  Mount  Eubcea, 
her  statue,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  bore  a  crown, 
symbolic  of  her  queenly  dignity.  Her  favourite 
residences  were  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycens ;  but 
she  had  sanctuaries  in  many  parts  of  Greece.  The 
Greek  artists  loved  to  represent  her  as  a  majestic 
woman  of  middle  age,  possessing  a  maternal  dignity 
of  mien,  with  beautiful  forehead,  large  eyes,  and 
venerable  expression.  Homer  repeatedly  calls  her 
'  the  venerable  ox-eyed  Hera.' 

Juno  (the  name  is  from  the  same  root  as 
Jupiter),  the  Eoman  goddess,  was  tha  queen  of 
heaven,  and,  under  the  name  of  Begina,  was  wor- 
shipped in  Italy  at  an  early  period.  She  bore  the 
same  relation  to  women  that  Jupiter  did  to  men. 
Like  the  Greek  Hera,  she  took  a  special  interest  in 
marriage,  whence  her  name  of  Juga  or  Jugalis  (the 
yoke-maker) ;  but  she  was  also  a  kind  of  female 
Providence,  protecting  the  sex  from  the  cradle  to 
the  g^ave.  Her  epithets,  Virginalis  (the  goddess 
'  of  virgins ')  and  Matrona  ('  of  mothers '),  indicate 
this.  It  is  a  very  significant  feature  of  the  Eoman 
character,  that  J.  was  also  believed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  national  finances,  watching  over 
her  people  like  a  thrifty  mother  and  housewife.  A 
temple,  containing  the  mint,  was  erected  to  her 
on  the  Capitoline  as  J.  Mon^ta  (the  money-coiner). 
She  was  besides  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  prosti- 
tutes were  forbidden  to  touch  her  altars.  She  had 
a  multitude  of  other  surnames,  which  we  cannot 
aflford  space  to  enumerate.    Her  great  festival  was 
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called  fhej'Matronalia,  and  was  oelelpratad,  on  the 
Ist  of  .March.  Her  month  (June)  was  oonsidefe4 
the  niost  propitious  for  fruitful ,  marriages ;  ,  and 
even  yet,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity, 
this  old  Koman  faith  lingers  superstitiously  in  the 
popular  mind. 

-  JUNOT,  Andochb,  Duke  of  Abraintes,  and 
Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  October  23,  1771,  at 
Bussy-le-Grand,  in  C6te-d'0r,  entered  the  army  as  a 
volunteer  m  1792,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
early  wars  of  the  EepubUc.  In  1798,  he  followed 
Napoleon  to"  Egypt,  was  there  created  general  of 
brigade,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at: 
Nazareth,  where;  at  the  head  of  300  eavahy,  he 
put  to  flight  10,000  Turks,  after  a  conflict  of  fourr 
teen  hours'  duration.  In  1807,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  armyof  Portugal^;  His 
army,  after  undergoing  dreadful  privations,  reached 
Lisbon,  and  J.,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  ^strong  places  in  the 
Mngdom,  and  reorganised  his  army.  For  his: 
brimant  conduct  at  this  time  he  was  crea;ted.  Duke 
of  AbranteSi  and  appointed  governor  of  Portugal ; 
but  being  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vimieira,  he 
coilcluded  a  convention  at  Cintra,  returned  to 
France,  and  subsequently  served  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Kussia.  In  1812,  he  was  disgraced 
by  Napoleon  for  a  supposed  want  of  energy,  and 
sent  to  govern  lUyria.  This,  along  with;  other 
causes,  produced  mental  derangement,  i  He  was 
taken  to  his  father^s;  house  at  Montbard,  near 
Dijon,  and'  two' hours  after  bis  arrival,  precipir 
tated  himself  from  a  window  (22d  July  1813), 
and  fractured  his  thigh-bone.  Amputation  was 
pjerf ormed, '  but  J.i  f ranticly  tore  off  the  bandages, 
and  died  some-  days  afterwards.— 'His  wife,  LaxTbe 
PbeboN',  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Abrantes,  has 
gaiued  a  reputation  in  the  literary  world  by,  her 
Memoires  ou  Souvenirs  historlques  sur  NapoUon-,  la 
Revolution,  le  Directoire,  le  Gonsulei,%V Empire  et  la 
Bestauration  (Paris,  1831 — 1835),  and  by  several 
minor  works.  .  -  m  '■ 

JiU'NTA,  i.  e.,  an  association,  the  name  given  in_ 
Spain  to  a  body  of  persons  combined  for  any 
political  or,  civil  objectl  The  term  was  formerly 
apphed  more  exclusively  to  assemblies  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  meeting  without  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  but  has  .been  extended  -to  i  those  of 
the  most  strictly  legal  .character, .  • 

'  JTJPATI  ■  PALM  [Raphia  ttedigera),  a  palm 
which  grows'  on  rich  alluvial  tide-flooded  l^nds  near 
the  moutli  of  the  Amazon!  The '  stem  is  seldom 
more  than 'six  or  eight  feet  high;  but' the  leaves 
are  often  50  or  60  feel;  long,  rise  vertically  from  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  and  berid  out  on  every  side  in 
graceful  curves,  forming  a  magnificent  plume.  The 
leaves  are  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  they  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  about  four 
feet  long^  The  leaf-stalks,  which  are  often  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long  below  the  first  leaflets,  and  four 
or  five  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  straight  and 
cylindrical,  are  almost  like  birds'  quills  in  strength 
and  lightness,  when  dried,  of  a  soft  substance j  with 
a  thin,  hard,  glossy  outer  covering.  They  are  used 
for'  various  Jiuipotes,  as  for  laths,  wiudow-blinds, 
&o.  The  interior  part  is  Soft  fenough  to  be  used 
instead  of  Cork.  '   •''    ■'^v''"\ 

JU'PITER,  or  JUPMTER,  in  Roman  Mythology, 
was  the  greatest  of  the  gods.  The  name  is  a  modi- 
fication of  Diovis  pater,  or  Diespiter"{Diovis,  or  Dies 
=  divwm,  heaven),  i.e.,  the  Fa;ther  of  Heaven  or 
the  Heavenly  Father.  As  such,  J.  h^dall  power 
ov^ir  the  phenomena  of  the  skies;  henCe  his  numer- 
ous epithets,  such  as  Pluviiti  (the  Rain-giver), 
Tonom  (the  Thunderer),  Fulmindtor  (the  Lightning- 


hurler).,  s:aA-8erejtai^r  (the  Weather-clea.rer).   But  he 
possessed  still  (higher, and  diviner  attributes.    ,The 
future  wa9  spread  out  clearly  before  his  all-seeing 
eye;  t^e,  destinies  of  men  were  in  his  hands,  and 
events  were  but  ,the  expression  of  his  omnipot^t 
■win.    But  Jie  -vvas  ,not  careless  of.  mankind.     He 
revealpd  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  them,  and 
■taught  men' to  interpret  ,these  mystic  and  symbolic 
revdations.    Wonderful  appearances  in  the  sky,  or 
unwonted  circumstances  happening  on,  the  earth, 
were  the  media  of  his  communications ;  hence  his 
sifrname,  of  Prodigialis  (tW  Sencler  of  Prodigies). 
As  the,  national  god  pi  the  Roman  people,  he  went 
■with  them  into  battle  (like  the  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrews),;  fought  for  them,  procured  them  victory, 
and,  generally  speaking,  was  their  protector  at  home 
and   abroad.     'This   conception   of   J.  is   she-wn  in 
such  names  as  Imperator  (the  Ruler),   Victor  (the 
Conqueror);  Stator  (the  Stayer  or  Stander-by).  -The 
strong  sense  of  niorality  which  marked  the  old 
Romans '  also  found  its .  expression  in  their  view  of  the 
character  of  the  best  andgreatest  {optimus  maximus) 
of  their  gods.     J.  was  the  guardian  of  law,  justice, 
and  virtue  ;  oaths  and  all  solemn  engagements  were 
made  as  to  him  ('  in  the  sight  of  God,'  as  we  say). 
He  had  temples  erected  to  him  at  Rome  under  all 
hisdifierent*  names  ;  but  the  principal  one  was  that 
on  the  Capitol,  whence  he  had  the  title  of  Capitol- 
inus,  and  where,   ■with  beautiful   significance,   the 
statues  of  Fides  (Faithfulness)  and  Victoria  (Vic- 
tory) were  placed  beside  his  own.     When  consuls 
or  other  magistrates  entered  on  the  duties  of  their 
ofiice,   or,  when  the  army  , was    about   to   open   a 
campaign,  or  a  general  returned  ■victorious  from 
war,  sacrifices  were  solemnly  offered  to  J.,  and  his 
favour  invoked.     When  the  Romans  began  to  know 
the  religion  and  literature  of  Greece,  they  foolishly 
sought  to  identify  their  own  noble,  majestic,,  and 
gravely  upright  J.  with   the   slippery,  lustful,  and 
immoral, ,^eiis  of  the  Greeks.   Hence  have  originated 
much  confusion  and  misconception.     See  Zeus. 

JUPITER.     See  Planets  ;  SoLAE  System. 

JUPITER  SERA'PIS,  Temple  of.  The  ruins 
of  this. temple  at  Puzzuoli,  neaor  Naples,  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  and  are  taking  place  ou  the  relative  position 
of  the  land  and  water  on  the  le^rth,  Only  three  of 
the  original  forty-six  piUars  exist.  They  rise  out 
of  the  water,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  being  at 
present  submerged  ;  but ,  they  bear  evidence  that 
they  have  been  at  one  time  submerged  to  half  their 
height,  rwhich  is,  ^3  feet., ,  The  base  of  the  pillars  as 
high  as,  twelve  feet  is  quite  smooth ;  for  the  next 
nine  feet  they  are  penetrated  by  a  boring  shell, 
which„is  still  active  in  -the  -neighbouring  rocks.  The 
water  inust  have  covered  this  portion  of  the  pillars, 
and  ■while  the  m,oUuscs  were  busy,  the  lower  twelve 
feet  must  have  been  protected  from  their  ravages  by 
being  buried  in  mud. '  The  changes  of  level  have 
been  so  gradual  that  the  ^pillars  have  not  been 
mo-ve'd  from  their  original  position. 

,  JXrFON,  or  JUST-AU-CORPS,  a  surcoat.  The 
tiame  jupou  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  short  tight 
form  of  that  mihtary  garment  in  use  in  the  14th 
century. 

JtJ'RA,  a  range  of  mountains,  of  a  peculiar  lime- 
stone ,f6rmation,  known  as  the  Jura  '  Limestone 
extending  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhone 
arid  the  Am,  m  a  north-easterly  direction  (with  a 
graduaUy  declmmg  elevation),  for  more  than  450 
mles,  to^  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Maine.  The  Ekne,  breaking  through  it  between 
Schaffhausen  aiid  Basel,  divides  it  into  two  parts 
the  Swiss  or  French,  and  the  German  Jura  The 
loftiest  peaks  are  Reoulet  de  Toiry,  Grand-Colombiet 
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Credoz,  D61e  (wMch  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  Mont  Blano),  and  Mont  d'Or,  all  of  which  are 
between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  height.  The  Swiss 
Jura  consists  of  a  number  of  parallel  chains  with 
long  deep  valleys  between,  and  over  it  roads  have 
been  carried  with  great  difficulty ;  but  the  German 
Jura  is  more  broken  up  by  cross  valleys.  In  both 
parts  of  the  range  are  numerous  oaves,  which 
abound  in  magnificent  stalactites,  and  in  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  ;  whilst  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  there 
are  several  instances  of  rivers  of  considerable  size 
sinking  into  the  ground,  and  reappearing  after  some 
distance,  as  the  Orbe,  the  Doubs,  and  the  Creuse. 
The  southern  part  of  the  range  lies  partly  within 
the  Trench  department  of  Jura,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Magnificent  pine-forests  are  here  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  scenery. 

JURA,  a  frontier  department  in  the  east  of 
JFrance,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  department 
of  Ain,  and  on  the  E.  by  Switzerland.  Axea,  1943 
square  miles,  of  which  upwards  of  one-third  is  under 
cultivation,  and  upwards  of  one-fourth  in  wood. 
Pop.  296,701.  Of  its  surface,  two-thirds  are  covered 
by  the  Jura  Mountains ;  the  remainder  is  a  low 
plain  about  seven  mEes  wide,  skirting  the  western 
border.  Chief  rivers — the  Ain,  the  Doubs,  and 
the  Loue.  The  boU  on  the  mountains  is  thin 
and  stony,  but  yields  abundant  grass,  upon  which 
great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  fed  from 
June  to  October  ;  on  the  plain,  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
grain-crops  are  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
variety.  The  wines  of  Arbois,  of  Poligny,  of  EtoUe, 
and  of  Salins,  have  some  reputation ;  8,800,000 
gallons  of  wine  are  produced  annually.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department  is  considerable ;  the 
working  of  iron  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Cheese  is  extensively 
made,  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  timber.  The 
department  is  divided  into  the  four  arrondissements, 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  Poligny,  Sainte-Claude,  and  D61e. 
Capital,  Lons-le-Saulnier. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  lying  ofif  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  Argyle,  and  having  the 
island  of  Islay  on  the  south-west.  It  ia  27  miles 
long,  and  about  five  miles  in  average  breadth. 
A  ridge  of  Meak  and  rugged  mountains  traverses 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  and  rises  in  the 
Paps  of  Jura,  in  the  south,  to  an  elevation  of  2566 
feet.  The  west  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  Loch 
Tarbert,  which  nearly  divides  the  island  in  two. 
The  western  shores  are  savage  and  rugged ;  the 
eastern  are  pleasing  in  appearance,  presenting  green 
slopes  and  a  belt  of  plain.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  J.,  and  between  it  and  Soarba,  is  the  whirlpool  of 
Corrievrekiu  (q.  v.).  About  600  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax  are 
produced ;  and  black  cattle  are  reared  for  export. 
Pop.  (1861),  844. 

JURA'SSIO  GROUP,  the  name  given  by  conti- 
nental geologists  to  the  Oolitic  series,  because  the 
chain  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  on  the  north-west  of 
Switzerland,  is  composed  of  these  rocks.  See 
Oolite. 

JURISDI'CTIOlir,  in  Law,  means  the  authority 
which  a  court  or  judge  has  to  entertain  a  particular 
case  and  decide  it.  The  general  rule  is,  that  if  a 
court,  which  has  no  jurisdjction  to  decide  a  parti- 
cular case,  does  decide  it,  the  judgment  is  a  mere 
nullity.  Many  nice  questions  often  arise  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  are  too  intricate  to 
be  here  stated.  When  the  objection  is  taken  to  the 
jurisdiction  in  England,  it  is  generally  called  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction.  In  Scotland,  it  is  included  among 
what  are  called  preliniinary  pleas. 
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JURISPRU'DBNCB  is  the  science  of  law,  which 
professes  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  legal 
rights  should  be  protected  and  enforced ;  or  it  may 
be  oaUed  the  philosophy  of  law.    This  subject  has 
been  less  cultivated  in  England  than  in  continental 
countries,  or  even  in  Scotland ;  for,  in  England,  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  also  of  their  lawyers  are 
too  practical  to  admit  of  spending  time  in  discussing 
elementary  principles  which  are  more  or  less  vague 
and  speculative.   In  its  literal  sense,  the  term  means 
merely  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  seems  to  have 
been  so  used  ip  the  Roman  law,  from  which  it  has 
been  borrowed.   The  word  is  often  used  in  a  popular 
sense  in  this  country  as  synonymous  voth  law,  and 
it  is  also  so  used  in  France ;   but  it  is  also  and 
more  correctly  used   in   contradistinction   to   law, 
as   implying  the  system  or   supposed  methodical 
scheme  embracing  the  principles   on  which  posi- 
tive law  is  founded.      A  distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  general  jurisprudence,  which  investi- 
gates the  principles  common  to  various  systems  of 
positive  law,  divesting  these  of  their  local,  partial, 
and  other  accidental  peculiarities ;    and  particular 
jurisprudence,  which  confines  itself  to  the  particular 
laws  of  England,  or  France,  or  Scotland,  as  an  inde- 
pendent system  taken  by  itself.    Jurisprudence  thus 
embraces  a  wide  range,   as  treating   of   all  those 
duties  which  are  enforced  between  man  and  man ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  lawyers,  though 
dealing  with  the  results  of  the  science  every  day  of 
their  lives,  seldom  give  any  attention  to  the  latent 
and  general  principles  on  which  these  results  are 
founded.     The  only  writers  who  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  speculative  side  of  the  law  in  this 
country  are  Bentham,  whose  various  works  abound 
with  these  discussions,  and  Mr  Austin,  whose  Pro- 
vince of  Jurisprudence  Determined  is  an  acute  and 
masterly  work  on  first  principles,  to  whom  may  be 
added  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr  H.  S.  Maine. 

JURY  TRIAL  (Fr.  jur?.,  sworn),  is  a  mode 
of  trial  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  a  few 
citizens,  selected  for  the  purpose,  are  constituted 
the  judges  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  in  suits 
between  parties,  and  compelled  to  discharge  this 
duty  on  the  sanctity  of  their  oath,  but  in  sub- 
ordination to  a  higher  judge,  who  has  distinct 
functions  of  control.  Various  theories  have  been 
adopted  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  this 
characteristic  feature  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Jury  trial  does 
not  owe  its  existence  to  any  positive  statute,  but 
has  grown  up  insensibly,  and  has  become  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  the  people's  habits.  It 
was  generally  supposed,  until  recently,  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  had  the  credit  of  having 
nursed  the  germ  of  this  ■rigorous  plant  of  liberty ; 
and  a  cartoon  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
embodied  this  popular  belief.  Recent  researches 
have,  however,  shewn  that  jury  trial,  as  now  known 
and  practised,  did  not  exist  in  those  times,  though  it 
has  been  the  natural  development  and  sequence  of 
other  rudimentary  forma  of  trial  then  prevailing. 
Indeed,  the  germ  of  jury  trial  ia  found  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  in  some  phase  or  other,  is 
detected  in  almost  every  form  of  civilisation,  the 
essence  of  it  being  a  reference  of  disputed  facts  to 
the  impartial  judgment  of  a  few  men  of  average 
understanding  and  of  nearly  the  same  station  in  life 
as.  the  litigants.  In  ancient  Rome,  a  criminal  trial 
was  conducted  before  a  presiding  judge  and  a  body 
of  judices,  taken  from  a  particular  claaa,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  determine  the  fact  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused ;  but  they  could  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  modern  jury.  The  result  of  the  forms  or 
trial  usual  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been  summed 
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up  by  Mr  Forsyth  in  his  History  of  Jury  Trial,  and 
he  states  these  oonoliisions.  CoTirts  were  presided 
over  by  a  reeve,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  decision, 
and  the  number  of  persons  who  sat  was  usually 
twelve.  The  assertions  of  parties  were  admitted 
as  conclusive,  when  supported  by  the  oaths  of  a 
certain  number  of  compurgators.  The  testimony 
of  the  neighbourhood  was  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  matters  of  general  concern. 
Sworn  witnesses  were  appointed  in  each  distrdoi;, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attest  all  bargains  and  trans- 
actions, in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  give 
evidence  in  case  of  dispute.  Every  care  was  taken 
that  aU  dealings  between  man  and  man  should  be 
as  open  and  public  as  possible.  It  was  by  a  gradual 
process  of  improvement  that  the  precise  functions 
of  the  jury  were  defined,  and  it  would  be  beyond 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  details  of  this  progress.  It 
will  suffice  to  describe  the  institution  of  jury  trial 
as  it  now,  exists,  and  has  for  centuries  existed  with 
little  alteration. 

In  criminal  cases  in  England  and  Ireland,  there 
are  two  or  three  kinds  of  juries  in  requisition.  In 
all  cases  of  sudden  death,  homicide,  or  murder,  the 
coroner  of  the  district  summons  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  who  inquire  i  into  the  circmnstances  of  the 
death,  and  if  it  appear  that  such  death  was  caused 
by  the  criminal  misconduct  of  any  person,  the  jury 
may  find  that  such  person  was  guilty  of  murder. 
This  inquisition,  or  finding,  is  sufficient,  without 
any  other  process,  to  put  the  alleged  criminal  on 
liis  trial;  but  it  is  often  considered  expedient  to 
proceed  also  against  the  prisoner  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  In  all  criminal  cases,  the  grand  jury  is 
the  medium  of  accusation.  They  perform  the  duty 
of  publio  accusers ;  they  do  not  tr^  a  prisoner,  but 
all  indictments  are  in  the  first  instance  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  there  is  enough  of  doubt  and  suspicion 
to  make  it  necessary  to  put  the  accused  on  his 
trial.  Accordingly,  in  every  county  and  borough  of 
England  where  sessions  of  the  peace  or  assizes  are 
held  for  criminal  trials,  a  jury  of  not  less  than 
12,  nor  more  than  23  men,  are  suiamoned  to  see 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  each  indictment. 
The  judge  first  charges  them— that  is,  gives  them 

feneral  directions  as  to  particular  crimes,  and^hey 
ear  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  only  and  ex  parte, 
finding  a  true  bill,  or  ignoring  the  biU,  according  as 
they  think  there  is  or  is  not  a  case  worthy  of  trial 
against  the  prisoner.  See  Gband  Jitbv.  The  chief 
duty,  however,  as  to  the  trying  of  prisoners  is  dis- 
charged by  the  petU  jury,  which  consists  of  twelve 
men,  who  are  sworn  to  try  the  cause  between  the 
crown,  as  prosecutor,  and  the  prisoner.  Previous 
to  this  trial,  the  prisoner  is  not,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  entitled,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  to  a 
copy  of  the  i  indictment,  though  in  many  cases  hg 
can  indirectly  obtain  a  copy,  or  at  least  is  generally 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  chargg 
against  him.  Nor  is  the  prisoner  entitled,  except  in 
cases  of  treason,  to  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  who 
are  to  be  brought  against .  him.  The  first  thing  is 
to  arraign  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  ask  him  if  he 
pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  he  do  not  plead 
guilty,  ne  is  then  pat  on  his  trial.  He  is  not 
entitled  to  demand  from  the  court  to  have  a  counsel 
to  defend  him,  though  practically  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  one.  The  jury  are  then 
sworn.  The  number  of  jurors  is  twelve,  but  a  much 
larger  number  is  summoned,  and  the  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  challenge  those  of  the  jury,who,  he  has 
good  cause  to  believe,  will  be  hostUe  to  him.  He  can 
challenge  a  certain  number  of  these  without  giving 
any  reason;  but  when  he  exceeds, such  nipnber, 
h.e  must  state  some  valid  reason.  The  prisoner  is 
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not,,  hoTveyer,  entitled  beforehand,  except  in  cases 
of  treason,  to  have  a  list  of  jurors  supplied  to  him. 
At  the  trial,  the  prosecuting  coiinsel  begins  and 
makes, a  speech  to  the  jury,  commenting  on  the 
case.  He  then  calls  his,  witnesses,  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  a  publio  duty  for  witnesses  to 
attend,  and  they  can  be  compelled,  subject  to_  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  attend  and  be  examined. 
Each  wit^ess  is  first,  examined, by  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  then  cross-examined  by  the  prisoner  or  his 
counsel,  apd  tlien  rercxamined  by  the  prosecuting 
counsel  A  witness  testifies  on  his  oath,  and  if  he 
speaks  falsely,  may  be  i)rosecuted ,  for  perjury. 
After  the  prosecutor's  case  is  closed,  the  prisoner  or 
his  counsel  addresses  the  jury,  and  iE  he  has  any 
witnesses,  calls  them,  and  they  are  examined,  cross- 
examined,  and  re-examined  in  like  manner.  If  the 
prisoner  calls  witnesses,  the  prosecuting  coimsel  has 
the  right  of  making  a  speech  in  reply;  and  even 
where  the  prisoner,  calls  no  witnesses,  the  prosecutor 
can  frequently  Insist  on  replying,  and  thus  having 
the  last  word.  The  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence 
by  going  over  ■  it  in  detail,  explaining  any  points 
of  law  that  may  arise;  but  \e  carefully  informs 
the  jury  that  it  is  for  them  exclusively  to  say 
whether,  upon  the  evidence  as  laid  before  them, 
they  think  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
The  jury  must  be  unanimous  in  their  finding.  If 
they  have  a  difficulty  in  agreeing,  they  are  locked 
up  a  reasonable  time,  which  means  generally  about 
six  hours — though  no  definite  limit  is  fixed — without 
food,  tUl  they  agree.  If,  after  this  reasonable  time 
has  elapsed,  they  are  unable  to  agree,  they  are 
discharged  without  a  verdict.  The  consequence  is 
that  a  new  jury  are  summoned,  when  the  same 
process  is  repeated.  If  they  find  the  prisoner 
guilty,  it  is  for  the  judge  exclusively  to  pronounce 
the  appropriate  sentence,  and  some  discretion  is 
allowed  to  the  judge  on  that  point.  But  neither 
the  judge  nor  the  jury  can  pardon  the  prisoner ;  it 
is  for  the  crown  alone  to  do  so,  and  practically  the 
propriety  of-  doing  so  is  left  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
whose  duty  it  is,  if  any  application  reasonably 
supported  by  evidence  is  made  to  the  crown,  to 
inquire  into  it,  which  he  does  by  examining  the 
matter  and  consulting  the  judge.  The  settled  rule 
is,  that  no  new  trial  can  be  had  in  criminal  cases, 
even  though  some  error  may  have  been  made  by 
the  judge  or  jury.  The  only  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  is  by  petitioning  the  crown  to  pardon  the 
prisoner,  or  commute  the  sentence,  as  the  case  may, 
be ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  advises  the  crown  as 
above. 

In  oivU  cases,  the  established  practice  in  England 
and  Ireland  is  for  most  questions  of  disputed  fact 
■H^hioh  are  material  to  the  case  to  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  jury.  It  is  the  only  regular  mode  of 
solving  ^hs  dispute  which  the  law  provides.  The 
necessity  of  a  jury  trial  is  arrived  at  after  the 
parties  have,  by  their  mutual  pleadings,  come  to 
an  issue — ^Le.,  one  party  distinctly  asserts  some 
fact  which  the  other  as  distinctly  denies,  the  fact 
being  material  to  the  cause.  A  jury  is  then  sum- 
moned, and  the  rule  is,  that  all  causes  of  action 
are  tried  in  the  county  in  which  the  dispute  arose. 
The  jury  consists  of  tw;elve  persons.  Juries  are 
either  common  juries  or  ^peciad  juries  :  the  former 
act  compulsorily,  but  are  hot  paid  for  their  loss  of 
time ;  the  latter  also  act  compulsorily,  but  they  are 
selected  on  tlie  ground  of  iheir  supposed  superior 
intelligenoe,  and  they  are  paid  a  small '  sum  for 
their  services.  In  most  cases,  the  plaintifiF's  counsel 
bf  gins,  and  makes  a  speech  to  the  jury ;  then  calls 
his  witnesses,  who  are  examined,  cross-examined, 
and  re-examined  on  oath;  after  wWoh,  if  the 
defendant's  counsel  dp  not  intend  to  call  witnesses. 
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the  plaintiff's  coimsel  sums  up  his  case,  and  makes 
a  second  speeoh ;  but  if  the  defendant's  counsel 
calls  witnesses,  then  he  first  makes  a  speech  to  the 
jury,  nejdj  calls  his  witnesses,  and  lastly  sums  up 
his  case  in  a  second  speech  to  the  jury,  after  which 
the  plaintiff's  counsel  retolies ;  so  that  it  depends 
on  ■vmether  the  defendant's  counsel  calls  witnesses, 
whether  or  not  he  has  the  last  word  with  the  jury. 
The  judge  then  sums  up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury 
must  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  If  they  do  not 
agree  after  being  shut  up  a  reasonable  time,  they 
are  discharged,  aa  in  criminal  cases,  and  a  new  jury 
may  be  summoned.  If  there  was  any  mistake  of 
the  judge,  or  any  iiiistake  and  misconduct  of  the 
jury,  the  losing  party  may,  in  many  cases,  obtain 
leave  to  have  a  new  trial,  which  is  conducted  in  the 
same  way  before  other  jurors. 

In  both  criminal  and  civil  cases,  the  functions  of 
the  judge  and  the  jury  are  distinct.  The  judge  has 
no  right  to  decide  the  fact,  nor  the  jury  to  decide 
the  law;  but  in  some  cases;  the  jiiry  cannot  be 
prevented  from  practically  deciding  both.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Hbel,  it  was  at  one  time  attempted  by 
judges  to  confine  jijries  to  the  decision  of  an  unim- 
portant fact ;  and  the  practice  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
so  restricting  the  functions  of  juries  was  attslcked 
by  Junius  and  others,  till  finally  Mr  Fox's  Act  was 
passed,  which  restored  the  powers  of  juries  in  those 
cases,  and  made  them  practically  judges  of  the  law 
also.  In  other  cages,  however,  the  separation  of  the 
functions  of  judge  and  juryrequirea  very  nice  dis- 
crimination, and  none  but  ejcpeneuced  lawyers  and 
judges  can  readily  recognise  these  technicalities. 
In  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  juries  can 
with  diflioulty'be  controlled  in  their  decisions  on  all 
questions  affecting  personal  and  political  wrongs'; 
and  it  is  especially  to  their  control  over  the  issues 
of  the  latter  class  of  cases,  often  mdst  judiciously 
exercised,  that  the  great  authority  and  permanent 
influence  of  juries  are  to  be  traced.  One  great 
advaiitage  of  jury  trial,  over  and  above  the  essential 
fairness  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
the  experience  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  love  of 
fair-play,  which  are  thereby  acquired  by  the  people 
who  take  pari;  in  it.  Oh ,  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  complained  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
whether  caused  by  qua,lifications  of  jurors  being  too 
low,  and  the  essential  obtuseness  of  uneducated 
mmds,  or  the  capricious  and  wayward  humours 
which  sway  them,  the  result  is  Httle  else  than  a 
lottery,  and  even  indirect  bribery  is  frequently 
suspected  to  operate  in  some  of  the  cases,  espe- 
cially those  which  unscrupulous  attorneys  conduct. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  why  jury  trial  has  so  long 
stood,  and  still  stands,  so  high  in  public  favour  is, 
that  notwithstanding  all  its  glaring  and  familiar 
defects,  no  other  jnachiner^  has  ever  been  devised 
which  is  not  open  to  similar'  or  greater  sj;ri<>tures. 

In  criminal  trials  in  Scotland,  prisoners  have  the 
advantage  of  being  by  law  entitled,  before  the  day 
of  trial,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  iadiotment,  also  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  brought  forward  against 
them,  and  likewise  a  list  of  the  jurors,  of  whom 
forty-five  are  summoned.  As  regards  the  order  of 
procedure  at  a  criminal  trial,  a  different  practice 
prevails  :  the  evidence  is  first  given  on  both  sides, 
and  then  the  prosecutor's  counsel  addresses  the 
jury,  after  whom  the  prisoher's  counsel  addresses 
the  jury ;  so  that  in  aU  cases  the  prisoner  has  the 
last  word,  and  he  always  knows  the  whole  of  the 
prosecutor's  case  before  he  requires  to  open  his  own. 
The  judge  then  sums  up  the  case,  as  in  England. 
From  the  forty-five  jurors,  fifteen  are  drawn  by  lot ; 
these  constitute  the  jury,  and  the  verdict  of  a 
majority  suffices.  There  is  also  a  verdict  of  '  Not 
proven'  allowed  to  be  given,  and  which  is  oftea 


preferred  by  the  jury  in  oases  where  there  is  little 
moral  doubt,  though  the  legal  evidence  is  insuffi- 
cient. In  England,  such  a  verdict  is  equivaient  to, 
and  treated  as,  a  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty ;'  and  it  is 
so  far  final  in  Scotland,  that  the  prisoner  cannot  a 
second  time  be  put  on  his  trial.  The  expediency 
of  such  a  verdict  has  been  objected  to,  as  fixing  a 
stigma  on  the  accused  person  ;  but  the  answer  has 
been  made,  that  it  is  most  in  conformity  with  the 
true  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Scotland,  new  trials 
are  not  allowed  in  criminal  cases  ;  and  in  case  of 
pardons,  the  Home  Secretary  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  he  does  in  England. 

As  regards  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland, 
the  practice  was  introduced  by  a  statute  in  1815, 
which  imported  most  of  the  forms  then  existing  ia 
the  English  practice.  As 'in  England,  the  jury  in 
civil  cases  consists  of  twelve  persons.  Unanimity 
is  not  now  essentiaL  By  a  recent  statutey  22  and 
23  Vict.  c.  7,  if,  after  being  kept  three  hours  in 
deliberation,  nine  or  more  of  the  jury  agree  on  a 
verdict,  such  verdict  is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  the 
jury  ;  and  if,  after  being  enclosed  nine  hours,  the 
jury,  or  nine  of  them,  cannot  agree,  the  judge  is 
entitled  to  discharge  them,  and  generally  does  so. 
Mbreover,'the  judge  may  allow  the  jury  refreshment 
after  they  are  locked  up  to  deliberate.  These  lattei? 
modifications  on  the  rigid  rule  have  not  been  yet 
adopted  in  England. 

A  jury  de  medietate  lingitcB  is  a  jury  half  com'- 
posed  of  foreigners,  and'  it  is  a  privilege  which 
may  be  demanded  by  foreigners,  when  indicted  in 
England  for  felony  or  misdemeanour,  if  so  many 
foreigners  are  foutd  in  the  place. 

JURYMAST,  a  temporary  spar  used  to  replace 
a  mast  which  has  been  lost  from  any  cause,  and 
so  to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  some  port  for  more 
permanent  repair. 

JUS  BBLIBBBA'NDI.     See  Aottos  Dbuceer- 

AMDI. 

JUS  DEVOLU'TUM,  a  phrase  used  in  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  law,  to  denote  the  right  which  devolves 
on  the  presbytery  to  present  or  appoint  a  minister 
to  a  vacant  benefice,  it  the  patron  do  not  within  six 
months  present  a  properly  qualified  person. 

JUS  GB'NTIUM,  a  phrase  now  translated  to 
mean  a  branch  of  Internataraal  Lafy  (q.  v.). 

'  JUS  MARI'TI,  a  phrase  used  in  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  in  Jhe  Scotch  law  to  denote  the  legal  right 
accruing  to  a  husband  qua  husband  over  Ms  wife's 
property.    See  HirsBAirD  Aim  Wipe. 

JUS  RELI'CT^,  in  Scotch  Law,  is  the  right  of 
a  widow  to  a  share  in  the  movable  or  personal 
property  of  her  deceased  husband.  This  is  a  vested 
or  aljsolute  right,,  and  cannot  be  defeated  by  the 
husband's  will;  and  hence  the  movable  estate  of 
the  married  parties  is  often  called  in  Scotch  law  the 
goods  in  communion,  because,  on  the  death  of  the 
hiisband,  there  is  a  division  of  such'  goods  between 
the  widow,  the  children,  and  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased.  If  the  husband  has  left  children,  then 
the.  goods  in  communion  are  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  -belongs  to  the  widow. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  surviving  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren,  then  the' goods  are  divided 
into  two  eqtial  shares,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
widow.  When  the  husband  dies  insolvent,  the  vrife 
cannot  claim  her  jui  reUetce  in  preference  to  the 
creditprs.  Though  the  widow  has  this  right  to  her 
jus  rdictas  at  common  law,  yet,  if  she  entered  into 
an  antenuptial  contract  of  marriage,  by  which  she 
accepted  an  equivaient  provision,  her  right  may  , 
be  defeated,  prpvided  the  contract  expressw  stated 
the  one  to  be  in  substitution  for  the  other.    In 
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England,  there  is  no  such  ab^oli^te  right  of  a  \vido-w 
to  a  share  ^of  a  husband's  gQods,  unless  he,  died 
intestate,  in  which,  case,  bui  in  -prhich'  only,  she  gets 
a  ,  simitar  shar«  of  ,  the  personal  estate,  by  virtue 
of  the  statute  of , ,  distributions.     ,  See   Goods   m 

CoMMnNIOlf,  HtlSBAUD  AJ^D  WlPB,  SuCCBSSIOlf, 

JUS  REPRBSENTATIO'NIS,  a  phrase  adopted 
by  the  Scotch  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote  that 
in  heritable  successibn,  and  also  to  a  limited  extent 
in  movable'  Snccession,  ■  when  one  or  more  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  personhave  predeceased,  the 
chUdreji  of  such  predeceasing  children  represent 
their  parent,  and  take  his  or  her  share,  i  Thus,  if 
A  die,  and  one  of  his  children,  B,  had  (predeceased 
A,  leaving  children  C,  D,  E,  E,  then  0,:D,  E,  F 
collectively  take  the  share  of  A'a  property  wluch 
would  have  come  to  B  if  B  had  survived  A.    i 

JUSHPO'RB, '  a  protected  state  on  'the  south- 
west side  of  Bengal  IProper,  is'  entiMy  surt-bilnded 
by  British  territory.  It  coht'iins  617  square  mUes 
and  27,000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  place 'is  a  town 
of  the  ,sanie,  name.  The  country,  ji  table-land,  is 
much  overrun  with,  jungle,  the  cleared  ground  pro- 
ducing grain,  chiefly  rice,  and  oO,  and  the  uncleared 
porti,ons,ab,oiii;i^ng  in  wild  silk. 

JUSSIBU,  BKj.the  namp,  of  a,  family  which,  for 
more  than  a   century  and   a  half,  ^as   ni,unbered 
among  its  members  some  of  the  first  botanists,  of 
the  age. — Autoine  de  J.,  who  was  born, at  Lyon  in 
1686,  and  died  at  Paris  in  ,1758,  was  Professor  at 
the  Jardin-  du  Roi,  and  the  author  of  various  works 
on  botany;  amongst  others,  a,n  Appendix  to.T,qur.- 
Bs/bri  (Lyon,  1719).     He  made  several  voyages  aid, 
journeys  to  foreign  countries,  fo^  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting plants,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  his   yoimger  brother  Bernard,  who  co-operated 
with  him  in  all  his  investigations,  and  acted  as  his 
assistant. — 'Bekn"abd  de  J.,'.w1],o  was  borj^i  at  Lyon 
in  1699,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1777,  contented  him- 
self through  life  in  assisting  his  .brother  9,nd  ijephew, 
without .  seeking  renown  by  the  publication  of  his 
own  importanti  observations.     Having  been  named 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  the  Petit-Trianon 
in  1759,  he  arranged  the  plants,  in  accordance  with 
a   natural  system  substantially,  the  ,  same  ,  as  that 
which  his  nephew  p.nd  pupil,  Laurent  de  J.,  subse- 
quently elaborated  in  -a,,  more  perfect  manner.    As 
Bernard  refused  tO;  make  piiblicjy  knoT^fi  ,the  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  mode  of ,  arraugementi  ;was  based, 
the  gloryoflhisilaboiirs  devolved  upon  Laurent,  who 
alone  possessed  the  keyi  to  this  botanical  enigma. 
— Lafrent  be  Jij  who  was  bom,  at  Lyon  in  1748, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1836,  was  worthy  the  rich 
heritage  left  to  him  by,  his  learned  and  disinterested 
relatives.    At  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his  botanical 
studies  under  his  uncle  Bernard,  and,  ,f pur  years 
later,  was   nominated   demonstrator  amd  assistant 
to  Lemonnier,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin 
du  Eioi.    He  at  once  :begau  to  reform  the,  arrange- 
ment of  the  gardens  and  collections  of  plants  under 
Ms  charge,  and  to  apply  to  them  his  own  and  his 
uncle's  ideas  in  regard  to  the  natural  method.     For 
thirty  years  he  continued  to  develop  ,his  npvel  views ; 
and  when  his,  Oenera  Plantamm,  which  he  began 
in  1778,  was  finally  completed  in  1789,,  the  natural 
system  was  finally  established  as  the  true  basi^  of 
botany  (see  Botany).    In  1793,  J.  became  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  newly  organised  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  tiU  1826,  when  blind- 
ness compelled  him  to  resign  his  chair  to  his  sou 
Adrien.    During  his  tenure  .of  office,  he  founded 
the  library  of  the  Museum,  which, is  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe.     His  papers ,  in  ,  ^)je  Annales  du 
MuseiCm  (from  1804 — 1820)i  and  his  articles  in  the 
DkHonnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  rank  among 


the  most  valuable  contributions'  to  the  literature 
of  botany,  and  einbody  all  the  results'  of'  his  own 
investigations. — Adkien  de  J;,  his  son,  was'  bom 
at  Paris,  December  23,  1797,  and  died  in  the  same 
city,  June  29,  1853.    From  his  earliest  years,  he 
had  shewn  himself  a  worthy  representative  of  the 
reputation  of  his  family.     As  a  youth,  he  carried 
bflf  the  first  prize  in  'the  Concours,  or  annual  com- 
petition among  all  the  doUegiate  schools  of  Paris'; 
and  on  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  iri  1824,  he  pre- 
sented as  his  thesis  a  memoir  oh  the  family"  of  the 
EiiphorbiacecB,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
botanists.    His  subsequent  papers  on  the  Butacem, 
Meliacece,    and   Malpigliiacece,   fully    realised   the 
expectations   that   had   been'  entertained '  of  himw 
His  ideraoir  on  the  embryo  of  the  MonocotyUdons 
is  a.  work  of  great  merit,  and  was  to  have  been 
followed  by  a  Series  of  papers  on  similar  subjects, 
when  ill  health '  compelled  him  to  relinquish  this 
project.    He  was  also  prevented,  by  the  same  cause, 
from  extending  his  Cours  M'Srnentaire  de  Botanigue 
(1848)  into  a  complete   and  general  treatise.      In 
1831,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and,  shortly  before  his '  death,  he  was  nominated 
to   the  presidency  of   thai  body;'     J.  bontributed 
rnany  valuable  papets  to  the  An7iales  du  Museum, 
the  Comptes  Rendus,  and  the  Dktionnaire  Universel 
cCHistpire  Naturelle ;    but  the   services   which  he 
rendered    to    science  were    not    due"  only  to'  his 
writings,   for   his   influence   as   a  lecturer  was    of 
'even  higher  importance,  and  has  been  manifested 
by' the   number  of  able '  botanists    of    all  nations 
who  have  owed  their  training  to  him. 

JUSTE  MILIEU,  a  French  term,  signifying 
the/asi  Tsnean,  or,  according  to  ,the  common  expres- 
sion, the  golden  mean.  ,  After ,  the  jrevolutidn  of 
1830,  this  term  acquired  a  political  signification, 
and  came  into  very  frequent  use,  because ,  pf  the 
declaration  ,  of  the  , organs,  of,  Louis, ,  PhiUppe,  that 
the  ju^ste  milieu  was  the  only  ,prijipiple-  of  govern- 
ment i which  could  iseeure  the  welfare,  of  France. 

JUSTICE,  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the 
ancients,  and  , the  name  for, a  principal  department 
of  social  and  ,inoral  duty  in  all  ages.  Practically, 
justice!  is  considered  to  be  clear  and  definite; 
but  tlieoreticaUy,  there  haiVe  been  great  disputes 
as  to  its  ultimate  analysis  and  the  source  of  its 
binding  quality.  It  has  bfeen  maintained  very 
generally,  that  both  the  pdrceptiou  of  what  is  jiist 
and  unjust,  and  the  powerful  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  one,  and  in  opposition  to  the  other,  are 
instincts  of  bm:  nature,  or  make  a  part  of  that 
comprehensive  instinct  termed  Cbnscience,'  or  the 
Moral  Sense.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held 
that  utility,  in  other  words,  the  general  interests 
of  mankind  at  large,  is  what  deftermines  justice, 
and  that  the  sentiment  enforcing  it  grows  out  of 
a  regard  to  those  interests. 

The  supposed  instinctive'  origin  of  the  sense  of 
justice  is  encumbered  with  all  the  objections  that 
alttend  the  hypothesis  of  innate  notions  generally 
so  powerfully  set  forth  by  Locke  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Understanding  (see  Ethics).  But  neither  is 
the  other  view  free  from  serious  difficulties  of 
which  the  greatest  is  the  universally  felt  contrast 
between  the  Just  and  the  Expedient,  or  the  simply 
usefvil.  We  are  frequently  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
expediency  to  justice,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
an  obligation  higher  than  the  interests  of  mankind 
Fiat  justitia,  mat  calum—'  Let '  justice  be  done' 
although  the  universe  should  ooUapse.'  Whence 
arises  this  paramount  obhgation  ? 
_  If  we  inquire  iiito  the  nature  of  justice  by  exam- 
ining the  particulars  coming  under  it,  we  find  such 
mstances  as  the  following :  It  is  unjust  to  deprive  a 
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man  of >,]iiaiperspri4> liberty,.  Ws  property,  or  any 
otlier  thing  belonging, to  hjm  bylaw ;  justice,  ijiere- 
fore,  requires  iia.,to  respept  e^cb,  one's  equa],  righih. 
Sometimes,,  however,  we  cajl  th^  law  itpelf  unjusi, 
in  which^  case  w^esyinpatlifsq  even  with  disobedience 
to  ifc,.  It  is, ^hen .supposed  that,  there  is' some  higher 
law  that ,  should,  have  .preferenpe — as,  for  example, 
the  moral,  law,  Thus,  it, is  conceived  by  most  men 
at  the  presenlidaytp  .b.e.ijnjust  to  hold  our  feUow- 
oreatu^ea  iUiSlavery.  Again,  it  is  considered  imjust 
iobredk  faithynVa  any  on,e,;,, in  other  )vorda,  promises 
and  engagements  must  be ;  Julfllled.in  order  to  do 
justiqe.:  It.is  unjust  to,  shew  partiality  in  cases  where 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  favours,  tmpdrtiality  in 
public,  triibflnsils  is  ,of  jthe  very  essence  of  justice. 
Nearly  the, same, idea, IS, expressed  by  the  notion  of 
equality.  In  all  these  cases,  there  are  some  definite 
individuals— one  or  more-j-;th^t  are  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  a  right,  and , to  be  w;ronged  if  that  right 
ianqt  fulfilled.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
justice, and  Benevolence  or  generosity,  this,  last 
bemg  the  raere,overiflowing  of  our  dbiuterested  fellow- 
feeling, ,  which  ^10  one, pan  claim  a?  a  right,  and  for 
jwhose  neglect  we  are  not  punished. 
'  These ,  particulars,  whioh  are  among  the  most 
marked  _  instances  ,Qf  the  property  in,  questioii,  do 
not.suggest,  any  .qualities  present  in  all  lust  actions, 
and,  I  absent  in  the  opposite,  excepting  the  existmce 
of  a  ao-t^Ued  right  pn  tjje  part,  of  somebody,  and 
also  the  sentiment  ■vytich  demands  the,  punishment 
of  thosethat  violate  those  rights.  We  are  no  nearer 
ihe  ,B9lutiop  of  the  original  question,  which  is^  Why 

.  should  these  rights  ,be,  either,  determined  or  enjtoreed 
on  any  other  ground  than  expediency,  or  the  well- 
being  of  manlund f  It  is  admitted  on  aUhands  that! 
the  just  and  the  expedient'  concur  in  the  long-run, 
but  yet  people  demto  to  making  expediency  the  test 
of  justice.  Probably,  there'  is  something  peculiar  in 
the  appliPatiOn  of  the' term  ^ '  expediency,' which  is 
thb'  oati'aei  of  the'  apparent  paradox  whereby  the  two, 
qualities'  are  made  the  Bame,  'and  yet  not  the  same.  • 
This  is'  really  the  case.  Of  the'toeial  regulations 
thai  .affect  the  wellbeing  pf  ,m9,nkipd,  tjhere  are  two 
widely  different  classes.,.,,  In' the  first  place,  there 
are  the  interests  of  SEcyKlTY,  pr  those  requisites 
without  which 'h^ai)  society  could  iidt  be  main- 
tainpd.  I!,espept,f,or  liberty,  life,  and  property,  and 
the ,  performance  of ,  engagements,  are  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  human  beings  in  society :  if 
these,  cannot  be  enforced,  if  oiffendersin  these  points 
were,  tp,  escape  with  impunity,  disorganisation  and 
ruin  ■sjfPiuid  be ,  the  inevitable  <;ousequences.  The 
strength  of,  the. sentiment  that  injustice  calls  forth 
is  therefore  ,  iipt ,  a  matter,  of  surprise^  existence 
ia,,at  .stake,,  and   whatever  be   tjie  force    of   oiir 

,4m,puise  of  self-preservation,  and  Our  desire  of  tjxe 
preservation  of  ipur  fellow-beings,  the  same  wUl'be 
the  measure  of  Qiir,  repugnance  to  the  acts  that 
endanger  both  the   one   and,  the  other.      Compare 

ithesje. interests  Vf^th  another  class  of  things,  also  for 
the  good  of  society,  as,  for  example,  the  promotion 
of  trade,  ,manuf actures,  or  science, '  all  which  'are 
veryadvafltagpous  to  manl^'iod,  but  not  absolutely 

,  essential  to  jpur  existence.    They  at  most  express 

i.the.  difference  between,  two  grades  of  happiness, 
not,;the_tdi£ferenpe,  between  existence  and  Eniiihi- 
lation.  ,The  .cpntrast,  between  the.  just '  and' 'the 
expedient  ipay  jiow  ibe  apparent ;  both  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  ma!nkHi,d ;  but  tlie  one  is  epii'perned  'with 
Jeiji£?,  the,, othei;, with  tf^ell-hei/fig.io  ,use ' a  f ayourite 
distinction,. o^i,01iYer  C/,roinweU's.     The  oiiie"is'.'so 

..iflimeasurably  Bupeii^or  in  point  of  urgency  to  the 
other,  as  to  aocouiit.ifpr  .tl^e  very  diff'erenfr  degrees 
pf  our  attachnient  tp ,  the  two  interests.  The  aUper 
rior  .rdaams,  of  justipe  to  generosity  flow  from  the' 
ssime  considerations;  I  in  fact,  the  argumeiit  is  an 


identical  pne.  We  can, live  without  generosity,  or 
with  some"  Very  srnair  share  of 'it;  a  thoroughly 
selfish  community,  if  not  als6  vtry^  short-sighted  as 
well,  might  exist;  'but  a  community  "whfere  justice 
was  nowhere  observed,  could  not  exist.  Still,  ^  the 
grounds  of  jiistice  'are'  and  can '  be  no  other  than 
general  utility.  '  If,'  siiy^  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill, 
'  that  expression  doPs'lnot  seem  tc  convey  ji ,  sufficient 
feeling  of  the  strength  of  the,  obligation,-  nor  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  energy  of  ?he ,  sentiment, 
it  is  1  because  of  the  extraordinarily  important  and 
inipressive  kind  of  utility, which  is  concerned.  The 
interest'  involved  is  that  of  seop-ity,  to  every,  onp's 
feelings,  the  most  vital  of  :all  inter^8ts^,,,4-Jl  pthp? 
earthfy' '  benefits  are  needed  by,  one  person,,  not 
needed  '•-  by^  another ;  land  many  of  them  can,  if 
necessary,  "be  jcheerfully  ■  foregone,  or  replaced  by 
something  tlseij  but  security  no  human  being  can 
possibly, do  \TithQut;i  on  it  we  depend  for  all  our 
inimunity  from  evil, ,  and  for  the  whPlP  value  of 
all,  every  good  beyond  the  passing  moment,  since 
nothing  but  the  gratinqation  of  the  instant  could 
be  of  any  worth  to  us,  if ,  we  could  be  deprived 
of  everything ,  ,the  next  instant  by  whoever  was 
mojueutftrily  stronger  than  ourselves.  Ifow,  this 
most  indispensable  of  all  nei^essaries,  after  physical 
nutriment,  cannot  be  had  unless  the  machinery  for 
providing  it  is  kept  unintermittedly  in  active  play. 
Our  notion,  therefore,  of  the  olaimwe  have  on  our 
feUow-creatures  to  join  in  making' safe  for  j.is,, the 
very  groundwork  of  out  existence,  gathers  feehugs 
around  it  so  much  more  intense  than  those  con- 
cerned in  any  6f  the  more'  common  oases  of  utUity, 
that  the  difference  in  degree  becomes  a  real,  differ- 
ence in  kind.  The  claim  assumes  'that,  character 
of  absoluteness,  that  apparent  infinity,  and  ineom- 
mensurabdity  With'  aU  other  cotaBidera-tions,  which 
constitute  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  that'of  ordinary  expediency 'an'd  inexpediency. 
The  feelings  concerned  are  so '-powerful,:  .and  we 
count  sO  positively  on  finding  a  responsive. 'feeling 
in  others  (all  being  alike  interested),  '.thati  ought 
and  should  grow  into  must,  'and  recognised  indis- 
p'ensabiHty  becomes  a  moral  necessity,  ,aaaalogous  to 
physical,  and  often  not  inferior  'to  it  in  binding 
force.' — On  n'tilitariamsm. 

If  there  were  such  a'  thing  as  intuitive,' eternal, 
and'  immutable  justice,  independent  of  '  aUi  the 
concerns  of  this  world,  and  paramount  over  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind',  it  ought  to  be  aome- 
thmg  clear  and  unambiguous,  the ^  same  in  all.  ages 
and  nations,  being  revealed  to  the  human  mind 
without  any  reference  to  men's  outward  circum- 
stances. But,  not  to-  repeat  the  arguments  that  " 
refute  this  notion  as  respects  morahty  in 'general 
(see  Ethics),  it  may  easily '  be'  seen  that ',  as ..  to 
justice  in  particular  there  isa' very.great-disagree- 
luent  among  mankind' '  in  everything .  except  :  the 
first  essentials  of  social  security^-namely,.the  respect 
for  legal  rights,'  the'  keeping  faith,  and,  the  like. 
These  things' men  in  all  abes'have  recognised  as 
a  part  of  justice; -but  in  the  things  less  essential 
to  the  common  safety  of  imamkind,  where,  notions 
of  just' and  unjust  are  stiU 'admitted  and  pleaded, 
there  is  anything  but'  unanimity  of  opinion ;  nay, 
what  is  considered  just  in  one  country  and  time, 
is  considered  ■  unjust '  ii ,  other 'countries  or, other 
times.  Primogeniture  is  one  example;  slaveiry  is 
another.  '       '     .,  ,, 

.  JUSTICE,    College    ok      Se,e    CoiLEGlt    of 

JtJSWPE., 

JUSTICE,  Lord  Cmfir,  the  title  gived.  in 
England  to  the  chief  judge  <bf  the  Courta' of  I  (Queen's 
Bench  and  Ctttnijapn  Pleas.  'The  chief  of  the  former 
court  is  called'  the  Lord  Chief -jttetioe  of  England, 
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yibile  the  other  is  merely  the  Lord  Chief-justice  6f 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  in.  England,  is 
a  person  appointed,  by  commission  of  the  crown, 
or  by  act  of  parlia.ment  or  charter,  to  exercise 
certain  judicial  authority  in  a  county  or  borough. 
The  person  who  practically  appoints  to  the  office 
ia  the  lord  chancellor,  who,  in  his  discretion  may 
include  in  the  commission  certaiu  persons  who 
mjist  have  an  estate  of  £100  a  year,  clear  of  all 
rents  and  charges;  or  if  he  has  no  estate  in 
possession,  but  is  entitled  to  the  reversion  thereof, 
if  it  be  of  the  rent  of  £300  a  year.  AJl  persons 
having  the  above  qualification  may  be  appointed 
justices  of  the  peace ;  but  practising  attorneys 
or  soUoitors  are  not  eligible  for  counties,  though 
they  are  for  boroughs.  The  office  pf  justice  of  the 
peace  is  entirely  gratuitous,  for  they  receive  neither 
salary  nor  fees,  and  hence  the  justices  are  often 
called  the  '  great  unpaid.'  But  in  modem  practice 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  this 
rule,  and  to  appoint  in  all  the  cities  and  many  large 
towns  certain  paid  justices  called  stipendiary  magis- 
trates at  a  fixed  salary,  who  discharge  the  duties 
of  justices,  which  are  necessarily  onerous  and  import- 
ant. In  the  city  of  London  and  certain  other 
places,  the  mayor  and  certain  corporators  are  con- 
stituted by  charter  justices  of  the  peace  by  virtue 
of  their  office. 

The  institution  of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very 
ancient.  Previous  to  1327,  there  were  conservators 
of  the  peace  in  every  county  chosen  by  the  free- 
holders out  of  the  principal  men  of  the  county  to 
perform  similar  duties,  but  by  a  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  a  change  took  place  in  the  practice,  and  ever 
since,  the  election  of  justices  has  been  taken,  from 
the  people,  and  exercised  by  the  crown.  At  first, 
however,  they  were  still  called  merely  conservators 
or  keepers  of  the  peace,  and  were  not  dignified 
with  their  present  title.  Gradually,  the  office  grew 
more  and  more  important,  in  consequence  of  many 
statutes  adding  to  their  duties  and  jurisdiction, 
until,  in  the.  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  form  of  commission  was  revised,  and  was 
settled  nearly  in  the  form  whicb  is  now  used.  The 
commission  is  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign, 
addressed  to  certain  persons  by  name,  and  directing 

them  '  to  keep  our  peace  in  our  county  of ,  and 

to  keep  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for  the  good  of 
the  peace,  and  for  the  good  rule  and  government  of 
the  people,  and  to  chastise  and  pimish  all  persons 
that  ofiend  against  the  said  ordinances.'  The  com- 
mission then  assigns  them  to  inquire  '  by  the  oath 
of  good  and  lawful  men  of  aU  manner  of  felonies, 
poisonings,  enchantments,  sorceries,  arts,  magic, 
trespasses,  forestalhngs,  regratiags,  engrossings,  and 
extortions  whatsoever,  and  of  all  crimes  and 
offences,  &c.'  Formerly,  it  was  usual  to  select  the 
most  eminent  to  be  of  the  quorum,  a  name  derived 
from  the  first  word  of  the  clause  quorum  aliquem 
vestrum  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  unum  esse  volwmus,  and  one 
of  these  must  always  be  present.;  but  now  uearly 
all  are  included  in  the  quorum  clause ;  and  it  is  no 
longer  an  objection  to  a  warrant  that  one  of  the 
convicting  justices  is  not  of  the  quorum.  Wlien 
new  justices  are  appointed,  the  commission  is  sent 
by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  the  orowuToffioe,  where 
the  names  are  iaserted.  On  appointment,  the 
justice  must  take  an  oath  that  he  possesses  the 
necessary  estate  as  a  qualifloatibn ;  and  if  he  act 
without  taking  such  oath,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of 
£100.  Each  justice,  on  appointment,  also  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration.  The 
appointment  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  always 
stood  high  in  popular  estimation,  and  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  men  of  station,  especially  in  the 
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country.  As  the  appointment  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  lord  chancellor,  it  is  a  frequent  charge 
brought  by  one  political  party  against  another  that 
the  appointments  are  given  as  rewards  for  political 
service ;  but  owing  to  the  frequent  alternation  bi 
power  among  parties,  the  undue  preponderance  of 
one  set  of  politicians  is  speedily  neutralised  by  the 
acts  of  their  successors. 

The  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  exceed- 
ingly multifarious  in  the  present  day,  for  there  are 
few  departmeiits  of  the  law  in  which  the  aid  of 
justices  is  not  required  for  j)m-[ioses  either  of 
administiration  or  of  judicial  decision.  For  the  last 
century  especially,  there  has  been  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  their'  duties  created  by  successive  acts  of 
parliament,  and  this  is  caused  by  certain  remedies 
which  either  did  not  exist  before  being  created,  or 
by  their  being  transferred  from  other  courts  and 
jurisdictions  to  the  summary  powers  of  justices.  Of 
late,  about  twenty  statutes  every  year  involve  mate- 
rial alterations,  chiefly  by  way  of  addition  to  this 
branch  of  jm-isdiction.  To  enumerate  all  the  heads  of 
law  which  in  part  have  been  confided  to  the  disposal 
of  justices,  would  require  too  much  space ;  but  it 
may*  suffice  briefly  to  indicate  the  general  character 
of  their  duties.  These  are  either  administrative  or 
judicial.  Thus,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  poor-law,  if  the  parish  officers  require  to  remove 
a  pauper  from  one  parish  to  another,  instead  of 
intrusting  this  power  to  these  officers,  they  are 
required  to  go  before  justices  of  the  peace,  so  as  to 
shew  the  circumstances  under  which  the  removal 
takes  place,  and  to  satisfy  the  justices  that  the  - 
statutes  on  the  subject  have  been  compHed  with. 
But  the  great  and  distinguishing  functions  of 
justices  are  concerned  in  the  judicial  decision  of 
what  are  called  offences  punishable  by  means  of 
summary  convictions  or  orders.  The  theory  on 
which  all  this  jurisdiction  is  founded  is,  that  while 
the  graver  crimes  must  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  of  an  indictment,  and  the  slighter  wrongs  to 
that  of  an  action  at  law,  there  are  many  interme- 
diate offences  vhich  are  not  worthy  of  the  solem- 
nity of  an  indictment,  nor  yet  fit  to  be  left  to  the 
slow,  expensive,  and  often  elusory  result  of  a  civil 
action.  Hence  this  intermediate  class  of  cases  arises, 
which  justices  can  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
swiftly  and  decisively.  Thus,  if  certain  classes  of 
servants  employed  in  agriculture  or  mechanical  arts 
suddenly  break  their  engagement,  they  may  be 
fined  or  imprisoned  by  justices,  for  if  there  were 
no  speedy  remedy  like  this,  the  mischief  often 
caused  to  the  master  might  go  unredressed.  In 
like  manner,  justices  punish  poaching  offences, 
whether  against  fish  or  game,  personal  assaults, 
vagrancy  offences,  &c. 

■  Aufither  important  class  of  duties  consists  in  the 
preparatory  proceedinga  of  aU  criminal  trials,  as 
issuing  the  warrants  to  arrest,  and  examining  wit- 
nesses so  as  to  see  if  there  is  a  primd  facie  ground 
of,  suspicion  sufficient  to  warrant  the  committal  of 
such  persons  to  be  tried  before  juries.  There  are  also 
various  offences  of  the  class  of  misdemeanours  which 
justices  are  entitled  to  try  with  the  aid  of  a  jury  at 
quarter-sessions,  but  none  of  the  more  serious  offences 
are  intrusted  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  courts  com- 
posed of  justices  are  general  or  quarter  sessions 
where  indictable  offences  may  be  tried  by  juries;  and 
petty  sessions  _ai}d  special  sessions,  where  a  great 
variety  of  judicial  and  administrative  business  is 
performed.  All  these  duties  are  not  only  performed 
gratuitously,  but  the  justices  are  liable  for  mistakes 
often  of  a  very  innocent  .description,  and  have  to 
pay  damages  for  the  injuries  thereby  caused  to 
third  parties.  They  are  protected  to  some  extent, 
so  far  as  they  have  acted  judiciaUy,  but  if  anything 
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like  njsdice  can  be  proved  agaiiist  them,  they  seldom 
escape  being  sued  and  amerced  in  heavy  damages. 

As  regards  Scotland,  the  first  act  estabhshing 
justices  was  that  of  1587,  c.  82.  The  office  was 
further  reg;ulated  by  acts  in  1609,  1617,  1633; 
by  instructions  during  the  Protectorate  in  1655, 
epibodied  in  the  act  1661,  which  is.  the  principal 
statute  regulating  the  duties  of  justices.  Two 
iptices  are  held  to  form  a  quorum.  The  juriadio- 
tion  of  justices  is  conjSned  in  practice  to  the  penal 
statutes  in  reference  to  revenue,  highways,  fishines, 
game,  and  public-hou?es,  and  in  many  of  these  the 
sheriffs  have  cumulative  jurisdiction.  Their  ordi- 
nary criminal  jurisdiction  is  epnfined  to  breaches 
of  the  peace,  petty  thefts,  and  trifling  assaults. 
They  appoint  a  procurator-fiscal  or  public  prose- 
cutor for  theijr  own  court.  The  civil  jurisdiction  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  small-debt  court.  In  many 
counties,  the  sheriffs'  small-debt  court  is  the  only 
tribunal  resorted  to.  No  particular  qualification  as 
Regards  rank  or  property  is  essential.  ,  The  appoint- 
ment is  less  popular,  and  the  range  of  authoriiy 
and  jurisdiction,  as  just,  shewn,  is  miuoh  ihferio;r 
to  what  it  is  in  England.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
a  different  arrangement  p^  judicial  business,  and  to 
the  antiq^uity  of  the  practice  of  local  sheriff  courts 
in  Scotland,  which  are  presided  over  by  trained 
lawyers,  who  are  paid  by  a  fixed  salary.  These 
of&cers  absorb  much  of  the  multifarious  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  England. 

JUSTICE-CLEEK,  Lobd,  a  high  judicial  officer 
in  Scotland,  being  the  second  highest  judge  ia 
pOiut  of  rank,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Justice^ 
general,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary. His  usual  duty  isr  to  sit  as  chief  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Inner  House  called  the  Second 
Division  of 'the  Court  of  Session  (q.  v.).  The  office 
in  its  origin  was,  as  its  name  imports,  of  a  more 
humble  chaa-aoter. 

JXTSTICB-GENBEAL,  Lord,  the  highest  judge 
in  Scotland,  also  called  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  Formerly,  the  office  of  Justice- 
general  was  a  sinecure,  and  not  a  judicial  office;  but 
the  title  is  now,  siace  1831,  associated  with  that  of 
the  Lord  President. 

JUSTICES,  Lords.  Rrom  the  times  of  the 
Korman  and  Plantagenet  kings,  it  has  been  the 
occasional  practice  i;i  England  for  the  sovereign  to 
appoint  one  or  more  persons^  called  Lords  Justices, 
to  act  as  his  substitutes  in  the  supreme  government 
duriag  his  absence  from  the  kiogdom.  Subsequent 
to  the  Bevolution,  these  appointments  have  been 
made  by  lettersrpatent  imder  the  great  se4i  and  the 
authority  of  parliament  has  sometimes  been  required 
in  confirmation  Of  their  powers.  On  five  occasions, 
such  appointment  was  made  by  WiUiam  III.  when 

foing  abroad,  though  while  his  queen  was  alive,  he 
elegated  his,  authority  tb  her  during  his  absence. 
The  statute  12  and  13  WiU.  III.,  setthng  the  succes- 
sion on  the  Hou^e  of  Hanover,  provided  '  That  .no 
person  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  crown  shall 

fo  out,  of  th,e  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
reland,  without  consent  of  paniament ; '  but  this 
clause  was  repealed  by  1  Geo.  I.  c.  2,  and  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  during  five  of 
his  absences  iu  Germany,  made  an  appointment  of 
lords  justices.  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Hanover, 
delegated  his  authority  to  l9  guardians,  of  whom 
the  puke  of  York,  heir-presumptive,  was  one.  On 
none  of  the  absences  of  her  present  Majesty  from 
her  kingdomi  has  there  been  any  delegation  of  the 
royal  authority;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Lord 
Chancellor  !Lyndhurst  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  law  officers  regarded  it  unnecessary  in  poiht 
of.  law  to  appoint  lords  justices,  in  which  opiniou 


he  concurred.  In  case  of  the  sovereign's  minority, 
a  regehby  has  generally  been  I'esotted  to.  The 
powers  of  lords  justices  have  been  usually  limited 
in  the  matter  of  pardoning  and  reprieving  criminals, 
summons  or  prorogation  of  parliament;  the  disposal 
of  public  moneys  iu  the  treasury,  and  of  church 
preferment  ia  the  gift  of  the  crown.  The  lords 
justices  appointed  linder  the  commissions  of  1719 
and  1729  boulcl  coutiliue  the  existing  parliament  by 
short  prorogations,  till  Otherwise  directed  under  the 
royal  sign-manual — the  other  acts  here  specified 
could  not  be  exercised  without  the  special  significa- 
tion of  the  royal  pleasure,  except  when  necessary 
for  the  pubKc  Service.  The  power  to  create  peers 
haS  Only  once  been  delegated,  by  Charles  I.  in  1644 ; 
and  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl' of  Glamorgan, 
in  whose  fsivOur  the  right  was  exercised,  was,  after 
the  Restoration,  conipell^d  to  resign  ■  by  the  House 
of  Lords.  >    I  ■      ■ 

Lords  justices  have'  sometimes  been  appointed  to 
carry  on  the '  government  of  Ireland  in  place  of  a 
viceroy;  in  modern' times,  this  has  Only  been  done 
during  occasIOnar  absences  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
or  in  the  intfiirval  between  the  demise'  of  one  lord- 
lieutenant  and  the  app/ointiiient  of  his  successor. 
These  lords  justices  have  usually  been  the  Lord 
Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Eof  Ces. '  '  , 

JUSTICES'  CLERK,  an  officer,  generally  a 
Spljcitor,  appointed  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land to  assist  them  in  their  duties.  Owing  to  the 
justices  themselves  not  being  trained  lawyers,  a,nd 
yet  being  called  upon  to  administer  many  branches 
of  the  law,  and  construe  acts  of  parliament,  all  of 
which  require  much  skUl,  the  justices'  clerk  ia  a 
person  of  niiich  local  influence,  and  in  practical 
effect  guides'  and  controls  the  justices  under  the 
form,  of  advice.  He  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
public  officer,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  servant  of  the 
justices.  By  various  statutes,  he  is  '  entitled  to 
reeeivp  fees  in  connection  with  the  business  trans- 
acted by  the  justices.  ! 

JUSTI'CIARY  COURT,  the  highest  crinunal 
court  in  Scotland.  Its  judges  are  five  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  pf  Session — viz.,  the  Lords  President, 
Justice-clerk,  and  three  others  appointed  by  patent. 
The  quorum  of  the  high  court  consists  of  three 
judges.  It  sits  usually  in  Edinburgh,  but  also 
holds  circuit-courts, ,  twipe  a  year  in  some  of  the 
largest  towns,  and  thxipe  in  Glasgow,  the  kingdom 
being  divided  for  that  purpose  into  three  divisions 
or  circuits.  The  jurisdiction  embraces  aU  crimes 
whatever;  and, it  is  aji,,appe]la,te  court,, as  regards 
ii^eripr  criminal  tribunals.  ,  Its  .dpoipions  are  final, 
there  being  ne  appeal,  tp  the  House  of  Lords. 

JUfSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE  is  the  killing  of 
a  human  creature  without  incurring  legal  gmlt, 
as  where  a  man  is  duly  sentenced  to  be  hanged; 
where  one,  in  self-defence,  necessarilykills  another 
to  preserve  hia  own  life,  &c.      ■•     • 

JUSTIFICA'TIOlir;  one  of  'the  most  common 
terms  of  technical  theology.  In  Protestant  theology, 
it  expresses  an  act  of  divine  favour  whereby  a 
sinner  is  absolved  from  the  penalty  of  his  sins,  and 
accepted  as  righteous,  not  on  account  of  anything 
in  himself,  but  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  imputed  to  him.  According  to  this  view  it 
is  a  purely  forensic  act-^the  act  of  a  judge  sittiig 
in  the  fortim,  or  place  of  judgment,  and  acquitting 
the  Oondeihned  by  an  exercise  of  clemency,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  another,  who  has  paid  the 
penalty  which  was  justly  his  due.  In  this  forensic 
sense  of  the  word  the  aipostle  ia  understood  by 
Protestants  to  speak  (Rom.  iiL  26)  Of  God  as  'the 
juatifler  of  him  which  beheveth  iil  Jesus.' 
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In  the  doctrinal  system,  of  tlie  Komau  Catholic 
Church,  justification  is  considered  not  purely  as ;  a 
forensic  act,  or  act  of  acquittal,  but,  further,  as  an 
infusion  of  personal  righteousness,  and  as  hence 
equivalrait  to  what  Protestants  specially  call,  sancti- 
ficatkm.  The  distinction  between  the  two  things 
is  in  Protestant  doctrine  a  cardinal .  distinctiojiT-fthe 
one  being  viewed  as  an  act,  the  other  as  a  work ; 
the  one  proceeding  from  the  divine  clemency  or 
grace  once  for  all,  the  other,  from  the  progressive 
agency  of,  the  divine  Spirit.  A  corresponding  dis- 
tinction is  likewise  found  in., the  jCathoHc, system 
between  the  act  of  justification .  and  the,  state  or 
condition  of  hahitMal, justice.  ,    ,,  , 

This  doctrine  of  justification  is  laid  down  most 
plainly  in  the  ,Epi3tle3  of  St ,  Paul,  and  it  has 
appeared,  to  some  as  if  there  were  a  disprepancy  in 
this  respect, between  these  writings  and  the  Epistle 
of  St  James.  Whereas  the  one  says :  '  Eor  if 
Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof 
to  glory ;  but  not  before  God.  For  what  saith  the 
Scripture?  Abraham  believed ,  God,  and:  it  was 
counted  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  The  other  saysi: 
'Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works,  ? 
Ye  see  then  that  by  works  a  man  is  i  justified,  and 
not  by  faith  only.'  Perhaps  the  most  effectual 
way  of  reconciling  these  statements ,  is  to  suppose 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  is  describing  the  inward 
reaHty  of  justification,  which  has,  no  dependence 
upon  works,  but  only  upon  faith,  while  St  Jaines  is 
speaking  of  its  outward  manifestation^of  its  reality 
as  evinced  in  the  Christian  character  and  conduct, 
which  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  good  works, 
without  which,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication. Justification,  in  short,  is  independent. pf 
works  in  its  origin  and  primary  condition.  Its 
origin  is  the  grace  of  God— its  only  primary  condi- 
tion, acceptance  of  this  grace,  or  faitL  But  it  is 
dependent  upon  works  as  its  essential  manifesta- 
tion. Faith  is  not  passive,  but  active ;  and  a  faith 
which  is  not  active,  which  is  not  a  spring  of  earnest 
Christian  activity,  is  not  a  true  faith.  Such  a 
faith  cannot  justify  a  man. 

JU'STIN,  a  Roman  historian  who  floiu^shed,  in 
all  probability,  iu  the  3d  or  4th  c.,  although  some 
assign  him  an  earlier  date.  His  History — which  is 
of  great  value,  from  its  being  our  only  authority 
on  many  important  points^s  merely  a  selection 
of  passages  from  the  Umversal  History  of  Trogus 
Pompeius,  a  work  now  lost. 

JUSTINIA'NUS  (JUSTHJIAN)  I.,  Flavius 
Akictcts,  nephew,  by  the  mother's  side,  of  the 
Emperor  Justin,  was  bom  483  a.d.,  in  the  village  of 
Tauresium,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  splendid 
city  of  Justiniana,  and  on  the  site  of  which  the 
modem  Kustendje  stands.  Although  of  obscure 
parentage,  he  shared  the  success  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Justin,  beuig  invited  at  an  early  age  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  if  the  reports  of  his  courtly  biographers 
can  be  accepted,  attained  to  considerable  eminence 
in  philosophy,  theology,  and  law,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  elegant  pm'suits  of  poetry,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture. When  his  uncle  was  elevated  to  the 
purple  in  618,  he ,  appointed  J.  commanderrin-ohief 
of  the  army  of  Asia.  The  tastes  of  J.,  however, 
inclining  him  rather  to  civic  pursuits,  he  deoUned 
this  appointment,  and  remained  attached  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople.  In  ,621,.  he  was  named 
consul,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  uncle,  he  continued  to  exercise  great  influence. 
In  627,  the  Emperor  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  proclaimed  him  his  partner  in  the  empire. 
Justin  survived  the  step  but  aifew  months,  and  J, 
was  crowned  as  sole  emperor,  along  with  his  wife, 
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the  iampus  ,  Theodora,  whom,  despite  of  her  more 
than  , dubious,, ante.Qedentsi  as  ;an  actress,  he  had 
raised  |to,  the  position,  of  his  wife.    J.,  pn  his  ,ao?es- 
sion,  was  in  his  45th  year.    His  reign,  which  extends 
over  ,38  years,  ,ia  the  most  briUiant  in  the  history  of 
the  late  empire.     Although  himself, ,  without  ,th,e 
taste  ,or  the., .capacity  for  military  command,  he.hjad 
the  fortune, or  the  stiU  to  select, the  ablest  generals 
of  ,  the  last ,  days ,  of  ,  Koman  military  ascendency. 
Under  the ,  direction  of  his  generals,  and  especially 
of  the  celebrated  i^arses  (q.  v.)  and  Belisariua  (q.v.Jj 
his  reign,  may  be, said  to  have  restored  th^  Roman 
Empire,  .at   least   in,  outward    appearance,   to    its 
anQient,limits,,and  ,to,haVie,. reunited  the  East  and 
West  under  a  single; ruler     In  Ms, first; war — that 
with  Persia — he  .concluded  a, treaty  by  which  the 
crisis  that  ,h^d  so  Ipng  threatened  was  at  lea^t 
warded  off  J  ,but  the  rejoicings  which  celebrated 
its    termination   had  „almost,  proved   fatal,  by   a 
domestic  re-\{olutieii,,tP  tlie:  authority  of  J,  himself. 
iV  cpnflicti,pf.the,sp7called  Blue  and  Green  ifactiop^ 
in  the  circus  in  532  was  but  an  outburst  of  political 
discontent,  which  went,  so  .far  ,as  to  elect  a  riyal 
emperor,   Hypatius.  ,    J.   hiroself  was   struck ,  |\?itli 
dismay,  and  had  made  preparations  for  flight ;  but 
the  vigour  and  determiuation  of,  Theodora  arrested 
the  revolt.    liTarses,  wiijh  a  relentless  hand,  repressed 
the  tumults,  ,30,QQ0    victims    having,  ,it    is   said, 
fallen  ijx  a  single  day.  ,,  By  the  arms  of  BeEsarius, 
the  Vandal,  kingdom  of  Africa  was  re-annexed ,  to 
the  empire ;  and  the  same  general,  conjointly  with 
Narses,  restored  the  imperial ,  autliority  as  well  in 
Rome   as  in  Northern  Italy  and   a  large  portion 
of  Spain.      One  of  the  most  extraordinary,  though 
in  the   end  ineffective,  works   of   the  reign  of  J. 
was  the  vast  line  of  fortifications  which  he  con- 
striicted,  or  renewed  and   strengthened,  along  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  frontier  of   his   empire. 
These  works  of  defence,  ,  and ,  the  constructicn   of 
many  pubUo  buildings  both  in  his  capital  and  in 
other,  cities  of  the  empire,  invplved  an  enormous 
expenditure,  and  the  fiscal  administration  of  J.,  in 
consequence,  pressed  heavily  en  the  pulalic  resources ; 
but  it  is  adinitted  to  have  been  ably  and,  uprightly 
conducted.    It  is,howeyer,  as  a  legislator,  that  Ji 
has  gained  renown.     Immediately  Pn  his  accession, 
he   set  himself  to   collect   all  previous    legislative 
enactments  which  were  still  in  force  ;  and  in  order 
tP   do   this   thoroughly,  he  first   compiled   a  code, 
which  comprised  all  the  constitutions  of  his  prede- 
cessors (527—529).    See  Code.    The  authoritative' 
commentaries  of  the  jurists  were  next  harmonised, 
and  published  under  the  title  Digeita  Pandecta  (529 
—533):    See  Pandects;    The  code  was  republished 
in  534,_  with  the  addition  of  J.'s  own  constitutions. 
His  third  great  legal  undertaking  was  the  composi- 
tion of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  laws,  for  the 
guidance  of  students  and  lawyers.     This  Was  pub- 
lished a  short  time  before  the  Digest,  under  the  title 
of  Jmtitutiones,  i.  ci.,  '  Institutes.'     All  these  works 
were   aooompH'sh'ed  imder  the  careful  superintend-" 
enoe  and  direction  of  Tribonian,  and  were  written 
originally  in' Latin.     The  later  treatises  which  J 
caused  to  be  -mritten  were  in  Greek,  and  were 
entitled  NovellcB,  i.e.,'  New  Works.' 

The  character  of  J.  as  a  ruler  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  of  most  of  the  emperors,  whether  of  the 
earlier  _or  the  later  empire.  His  personal  virtues 
were  of  a  class  and  ina  degree  seldom  united  in  one 
of  such  station;  and  his  public  admiiiistration:  with 
the  single  exception  of  ^that  of  'ecclesiastical  affairs 
m  which  he  was  an  arbitrary  and  imperious  inter- 
meddler,  exhibits  great  ability,  and  just  and  upright 
intentions.  He  died  at  the  age  of  83,  and  m  the 
38th, year,  pf  his  reign,  November  14,  665. 

JUSTI'NUS,    Bumamed    the    Makiyb,    and 
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frequently  the  Philosopher,  a  Fattier,  and,  after 
TertuUian,  the' most  distinguished  apologist  of  the 
Christian  Church,  was  a  native  of  Plavia  Neapolis,  a 
Roman  city  erected  on  the  site  of  the  aneient  Seehem, 
in  Saniaria.  The  date  Of  Ma  birth  is  variously 
assigned  to  the  years  89,  113,  114,  aidllS  a.d.  His 
father  Priscua  Tvas  a  heathen,  and  J.  was  educated 
in  the  religion  of*  hia  father.  He  became  an  ardent 
student  of  the  philosophy  'of  his  age,  beginning 
with  the  school  of 'the  Stoics,  but  finally  adhering 
to  that  of  the  Platonrats:  With '  the  last,  as  he 
himself  relates,  he  waS  in  the  commencement. highly 
satisfifed  ■.  but,  as'  Ihe  Was  one  day  Vanderine  along 
the  sea"Shore,  te  encountered  a  man  of  mud  and 
venerable  aspect,  who  created  in  J.'s  mind  a  desire  for 
higher  knowledge  than  Plato  had  reached,  referring 
him  t6'  the  study  of  the  Jewish '  prophets,  and 
through  them'  to  the  great  Christian  teadher  whom 
they  'foretold.  The  result  was  luS '  conversion  to 
Christianity,  at  some '-date  between  119  and  140 
A.D.  After  his  conversion,  he  retained  the  garb  of 
a  philosopher,  but,  as  a  Christian  philosopher,  he 
strove  by  his  writings  and  his  instructions  to  bring 
othfers  to  the  truth  which'he'had  himself  discovered. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded  about  the'  year 
165,  in  the  reign  of  MarcUs'Aurehua,  because  he 
refused  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods;  'ffis 
death  is  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  enmity 
and  malignant  arts  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Crescena. 
The  Works  of  J.,  although  not  very  voluminous,  are 
highly  interesting  and  important.  The  books  ascribed 
.  to  him  with  certainty  are '  two  Apologies'^  for  the 
Ohrisiians,  the  first  addressed ;'  to  Antoninus  Pius,' 
the  second'tO  the  senate ; '  a  IDmlogue  'with  Tryphon 
the  ./isiu,  which  professes  to  be  the  record  of  an  actual- 
discussion  held  at  Epheaua.  The  Address  to  the 
Greeks  is  not  so  certainly  a  genuine  work'  of  J.,  and 
the  same  may  be  '  said  of  his  Exiiortation  to  ■  the 
Oreeks,  his  Letter  to  DUgnetus,  and  his  work  On  the 
Monarchy  of  God,  an  argument  against  the  poly- 
theism of  paganism.  '  Thei  other  wbrks  as6ribe'd'  to 
him  are  certainly  spurious.  The  first  edition  of  Ma' 
worka  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens  (Paris,  1551).  The 
Benedictine  edition  of  J.  is  that  of  Maran  (Paris, 
1742),  and  a  recent  edition  has  ajipeared  in  Germafly 
by  Professor  Otto,  2  vols.  8vo;  (Jeia,  1842—1844).    ' 

JUSTINUS  I.,  !or' JUSTIN;!  THE  IeLPER^ 
Emperor  of  tb,e  East,  was  born  in  450  A.p.,  of  barbarian- 
psMfeuta,  and  entered  aSia  private  linto  the  emperor's 
body-guard,  of  which-hei  rose  to  be  commander.  ,  He 
held  this  last  post,  tiU.  the  death  of  Anastasiug,!., 
■wtajm  he  succeeded  on  the  throne,  518  A.D.ii_-Eeel- 
ing'that,  from  his  total  .want  of  learning,  he  ;was 
■unfitted  to  direct  thef.intem^liCiyil  admiuiatratron, 
he  wisely  resigned  thi?,  duty  to  the,  quaestor  Proclua, 
whoae  administration  gave  general  ,sati^action.  ,Jn 
519,  he  entered  into  an  arrangem^rttjvijth.-tbe  pope, 
which < resulted  in  acessatianiof  hostiliifciea between 
the  -Greek,  and  Latin,  churches.  In  523,  ,ho  resigned 
tii>i,.Theodorio,iking -of,  Italy,  the  right- rwhich.  till 
this  I  time  the  eastcEil-einperoraihad  always  exgrds.eA 
— of  appointing  'consula'  inrRome;  and  ^e  _sa,me, 
year  he.  became  involved  in  a,  war.  with  the, king, 
of  Persia.  In  525,  occurred  a  terrible  earthquake, 
which  laid ^  Edessa,  j-Pompeiopolis,,  Corinth,  and 
Dyrrachium  in  ruins,  a-nd  the  iU-fated  Antioph  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  and  inundation  coin-, 
bined.  On  hearing  the,ne-vvs,- J.  took  offi  his  ,oro,wnf 
put  oni ,  mourning,  ,aud!  orderedj  q,,  supply  ,of  ,inoney 
and  necessaries  for  iie  unforttmateiSiiSerers.  ,Spme-i 
time  I  before  his.  death,  which  took  place,, in,  August 
527, 1-lie  iljia.di,_  adopted  his  ^nepheiv  ,  Justinian j,  and 
associated  him  with,  himself  in  the;  goTyernmenfe 

JUSTINUS  II.;  or  J0STIN  THE  TOOTGER, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded 'his  uncle,  Jistiaian  I., 


in  565  AJD.,  and  espoused  Sophia,  the  niece  of 
the  Einpress  Theodora,  a  beautiful  and  able,  but 
revengeful  woman.  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
With  the  people,  he''imniediately'fpaid  hia  prede- 
oeB6(Sr'^  debts,' and  gave  considelrabfe  'la(P|e6sea'_to  the 
lower  classes.  His  rule  was  weak 'and'Sespiosible, 
and  though  the  empress  was  the'cie  facto  sovereign, 
she  too  often  aUoWed '  her  paSBi6nS' to  blind  her 
reasOUi  Through  her  influence,  Narses'  (q.  v.)  was 
dismisBed  from  the  exarchy  of  Ravenna,'  though 
at  the'  time  J.  was  fully  aware  that' the-  Longo- 
bards  were  meditating  an  invasion  of  "  Italy.  The 
joy- of  these  savages,'  on  hearing  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  one  man  whom  they  dreaded,  was 'excessive; 
and  '  in  668  they  burst '"'like' all  avalanche  Upon 
Italy,'  -which  from'  this  time  -wks  for  e^l■er  lost  to  the 
Greek  Emphie.  The  emperor  had  better  fortune 
towards  the  east  and  northl;  'but' though  he  had 
enough  of  able  generals,  such  as  Marcian,  Tiberius, 
and  Mauiiciua,  yet  the  incompetent  govemmeut 
found  it  impossible  to  raise  a  disciplined  army,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  fatal  expe- 
dient of  employing' mercenaries.  Khosrfl,  king 
of  Persia,  took  Dana  after  a  long  and  gallant  resist- 
ance, and  followed  up  has  suceesB-  by  conqueiing 
Mesopotamia'and'Syria.  Hfe  was'  repeatedly  driven 
back  by  Mauribius,  but  returiiedi  -with  redoubled: 
fury.'  'In"'the'  midst  !of'  this  war,'  J.  .'died,'  26th 
September  678,  after  appointing  Tiberius,  one  of  ^his 
generals,  as  his  successor.  J.  had  been  insane  from 
674,  from  which  -time' till  his  death  the  supreme 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  empress. 

JUTE  is  the  fibre  of  an  Indian  plant,  the  C7o?'- 
chorils  tiXp^laris  of  botanists  (see  CoROHOEUs),  and 
anothetf  species,  C  oUtoriui';  the  former,  however,  is 
the  one  from  which  the  fibrfe  is  chiefly  obtained.  The 
fibi'e  constitutes  'the  inner  bark,  and  is  separated  bj; 


Jute  (Oorchxn'us  'copWosi'fe). 


maceration.  'It  is  sometimes  obtained  12  feet  long. 
Jute-fibre  hks  become  a  very  important  part  of  thb 
oomaieree  of  this'  and  other  countries,  although  its- 
introduction  to'  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  weaving 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date. '  Previous  to  1830, 
ifr'was"' scarcely  kno'wn,'  except  in  the  form  of 
gnnny-bags,  in  whitsh>  sugar,  rice;  pepper,  "and  other 
products  of  India  had  "been  constantly  imported, 
without  attraoting  attention''  to  the  nature  of  the 
niaterial'Of  which  they  Were  made.  ■  When  the  raw 
fibre  was  first  introdticedi'  its  great  length  led  to 
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the  impression  that  it  would  be  useful  for  cordage; 
subsequent  trials,  however,  soon  shewed  that  its 
liability  to  injury  from  moisture  made  it  useless  for 
that  purpose.  But  its  capabilities  for  employment  in 
such  fabrics  as  matting  and  coarse  carpeting  soon 
became  apparent,  and  a  vast  trade  sprang  up.  Its 
employment  for  coarse  bagging  is  immense;  it  is 
used  for  the  cottons  of  India  and  America ;  all  the 
sugar  and  rice,  the  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  gums, 
dye-stuffs,  oil-seeds,  and  numerous  other  articles  of 
Indian  produce,  reach  us  in  gunny-bags,  and  almost 
every  producing  country  either  imports  ^unny-bags 
or  jute  for  mjddng  them.  .  In  Great  Bntain,  large 
quantities  of  gunny  or  jute  bagging  are  manufac- 
tured at  Dundee  and  other  places ;  and  it  has  the 
bene^ioial  effect  of  relieving  large  quantities  of  hemp 
for  the  more  important  purposes  of  gail-bloth  and 
cordage.  Jute  can  be  bleached  only  with  difficulty, 
otherwise,  the  worn-out  guimy-bags  would  furnish 
an  abunda,nce  of  paper  material.  Very  iBuch  is 
employed,  especial]^  in  India,  for  making  inferior 
kinds  of  wrapping-paper.  The  iriiports  of  this  article 
last  year  (1862),  owing  to  the  want  of  a  market  in 
America  for  cotton-bagging,  were  less  than  usual; 
but  in  previous  years  they  have  reached  as  milch 
as  50,000  tons.  It  is  iinported  in  bales,  usually 
weighing  about  3  cwts.  each. 

The  cultivation  of  C  caps^laris  has  been  success- 
fully attempted  in  England,  a  good  crop  of  fibre 
being  obtained ;  but  the  plants,  although  attaining 
14  feet  in  height,  did  hot  ripen  their  seeds  well. 

JU'TEEBOGK,  a  small  manufa,cturing,  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated 
on  the  Nuthe,  27  miles  ,  south  of ,  Potsdam.  Here 
considerable  wool  and, flax  markets  are  held,  and 
wine  is  produced  to  some  extent.  Woollen-cloth 
manufactures,  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeiog  are 
also  carried  on.  Pop.  6257.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
field  of  Dennewitz,  where  the  Prussians  defeated 
the  French  under  Ney  and  Oudinot,  September  6, 
1813. 

JU'TLAND  (Dan.  Jylland),  the  only  considerable 
peninsula  of  Europe  that  points  directly  north, 
forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and 
comprises  the  province  of  North  Jutland  and  the 
duchy  of  Slesvig  ,(q.  v.),  which  has  been  called  by 
the  Danes  South  Jutland.  The  province  of  North 
Jutland  has  an  area  of  9670  square  miles,  and  a 
population  (1860)  of  703,813.  See  Denmark.  J.  is 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  in  the  earliest  times 
by  the  Cimbri  (q.  v.),  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Cimbrian  Peninsula, 
or  Chersonesus.  In  historical  times,  we  find  it 
inhabited  by  the  Jutes,  who  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Saxons  to  England.  As  allies  of  the 
Saxons,  they  waged  war  with  Charlemagne,  and 
imder  the  name  of  Normans  (Northmen),  frequently 
desolated  the  coast  of  Germany  and  France. 

JUVENA'LIS,  Decimus  Junius,  the  Roman 
satirist,  was  bom  at  the  Volscian  town  of  Aquinum. 
The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown ;  but  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  a  youth  in  the  reign 
of  Nero ;  that  he  was  come  to  ma,n'3  estate,  and 
was  writing  in  that  of  Dpmitian  (81 — 96  A.  B.) ;  and 
that  he  survived  into  the  times  of  Hadrian  (117 — 
138  A.  D.).  He  seems  to  ha,ye  enjoyed  ^  competence. 
He  practised  at  Home,  as  an  advopate ;  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing,  that  te  visited  Egypt. 
Among  his  friends  were  Martial  and  Statins,  and 
perhaps  QuintUian.  But  notbingis  known  of  his 
personal  history  except  a  few  leading  facts — among 
them,  that  he  recited  some  of  his  satires  in  public 
with  much  applause;  and  even  these  facts  are 
not  known  to  us  in  any  detail     His  interest  for 
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posterity  depends  altogether  on  his  writings — on  his 
sixteen  satires,  stiU  surviving,  which  occupy  the 
very  first  rank  in  satirical  literature,  and  are  of 
priceless  value  as  pictures  of  the  Koman  life  of  the 
Empire.  J.  and  Horace  respectively  represent  the  two 
schools  into  which  satire  has  always  been  divided ; 
and  from  one  or  other  of  them  every  classical  satirist 
of  modern  Europe  derives  his  descent.  As  Horace 
is  the  satirist  of  Ridicule,  so  J.  is  the  satirist  of 
Indignation.  J.  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  so  much 
as  a  reformer,  and  he  plays  in  Roman  literature  a 
part  corresponding  to  that  of  the  prophets  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  He  uses  satire  not  as  a  branch 
of  comedy,  which  it  was  to  Horace,  but  as  an  engine 
for  attacking  the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  corrup- 
tions of  life  and  taste,  the  crimes,  the  follies,  and 
the  frenzies  of  a  degenerate  state  of  society.  He 
has  great'  humour  of  a  scornful,  austere,  but  singu- 
larly pungent  kind,  and  many  noble  flashes  of  a 
high  moral  poetry.  We  would  especially  point  out 
that  the  old  Roman  genius — as  distinct  from  the 
more  cosinopolitan  kind  of  talent  formed  by  Greek 
culture — is  distinctly  discernible  in  Juvenal.  He  is 
as  national  as  the  English  Hogarth,  who  perhaps 
§ives  a  better  image  of  his  kind  and  character  of 
faculty  than  any  single  English  humorist  or  moralist 
that  we  could  name.  J.  has  been  better  translated 
in  our  literature  than  almost  any  other  of  the 
ancients.  Dryden's  versions  of  five  of  his  satires  are 
amongst  the  best  things  Dryden  ever  did.  Dr 
Johnson  imitated  two  cif  the  most  famous  in  his 
London  and  Vamtij  of  Human  Wishes ;  and  the 
version  of  the  whole '  of  them  by  Gifford  is  full '  of 
power  and  .character.  The  best  known  modem 
edition  of  J.  is  that  of  Euperti,  and  there  are  good 
re'cent  English  ones  by  Macleane  and  Mayor. 

JUVENILE  OPFBNDEES.  The  practice  of 
singhng  out  offenders  of  a  tender  age  from  adlilt 
offenders,  and  subjecting  them  to  different  punish- 
ment and  reformatory' treatment,  has  gained  groimd 
of  late  years.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  persons  are 
considered  capable  of  committing  crime  when  of  the 
age  of  se,ven,  and  are  punishable  like  other  persons. 
But  id  England  and  Ireland,  in  cases  of  larceny, 
whenever  a  persoii  imder  the  age  of  16  is  brought 
before_  justices,  and  is  convicted,  he  or  she  may  be 
cotamitted  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three 
calendar  months  or  less,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
justices,  shall  be  fined  £3  or  less ;  or  if  a  male  under 
14  years,  shall  be  once  privately  whipped  (with  a 
birch  rod,  not  more  than  12  strokes),  either  instead 
of  or  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment.  The  juve- 
nile offender,  however,  may  object  to  be  tried  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  may  insist  upon  being 
tried  by  jury,  if  he  prefer  it.  And  in  all  cases  of 
juveniles  under  16  being  convicted  of  offences,  the 
justice  or  magistrate  may,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence then  passed,  provided  such  sentence  is  not  less 
than  14  days'  imprisonment,  direct  the  offender,  at 
its  expiration,  to  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  and  not  more  than 
live.  But  the  parent  or  guardian  may  have  the 
child  sent  to  another  reformatory  school  than  the 
one  named  by  the  magistrate,  on  paying  the  addi- 
tional expense,  if  any.  The  expense  of  Sie  convey- 
ance of  the  offender  to  the  school  is  paid  by  the 
county  or  borough,  but  his  continued  maintenance 
there  must  be  paid  for  by  the  parent  or  step-parent 
if  of  sufficient  ability,  such  sum,  however,  not 
to  exceed  5a  per  week.  Children  who  have  not  yet 
committed  crime,  but  are  in  a  vagrant  and  neglected 
state,'  may  also  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School 
(q.  v.).  In  Scotland,  there  are  also  statutes  with 
regard  to  reformatory  schools  and  juvenile  offenders 
similar  to  what  exist  in  England. 
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.  THE  eleventh  Hter  of,  the  Baglish 
alphabet.  The'  Semitic  languages 
1  had  two  characters  with  the  same 
or  very  similar  eonsonantal  power 
— the  one  called  in  Hebrew  Kapjt 
(hollow  of .  the  hand),  the  other 
Koph  (the.  hind  head).,,  Bath  were 
^■■at  first,  transplanted  .into,  .the,  Greek 
[K  {Kappa)  =  K,  9  (old  Greek  Koppa) 
=  Q],  and  thence  into  Latin ;  but  in 
Greek,  Koppa,  or  q,  was  early  dropped, 
and  in  Latin,  Kappa,  or  k,  was  supplanted  by  c  (see 
AiSHABETj  and  letter  C),  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  words,  as  Kalendvs,  and  Kmso.  In  the  languages 
derived  from  Latin,  accordingly,  Je  is, used  oaly  in 
writing  foreign  words.  Although  unknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  it  has  in  modem  English  to 
a  considerable  extent  taken  the  place  of  c  in  woi-ds 
of  Saxon  origin.  See  0.  The  character  Koppa,  or 
g',  has  been  retained  in,  modem  alphabets,  as  it  was 
in  Latin,  only  in  the  combination  gu.  This  is 
clearly  a  rehc  of  the  prinoitive  nature  of  written 
characters,  w;hen  they  constituted  syllabaries  rather 
than  alphabets,  each  character  expressing  a  conson- 
antal articulation ,  followed  by  a  particular  vowel 
sound ;  so  that  there  was  one  character  fpr  ia,  and 
another  for  ho;  one  for  ha,  and  another  for  Too  or  hi, 
as  in  hieroglyphs.  K  {q,  or  c  hard)  is  the  sharp  mute 
of  the  guttural  series,  h,  g,  ch,  gh.  See  Lbttees. 
The  interchanges  of  i  are  indicated  under  0. 

KAABA  (Arab,  'square  house'),  the  name- of  an 
oblong  stone  building  within  the  great  mosque 
of  Mecca  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  legend,  Adam 
first  worshipped  on  this  spot,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  in  a  tent  sent  down  from  heaven 
for  this  purpose.  Seth  substituted  for  the  tent 
a  structure  of  clay  and  stone,  which  was,  how- 
ever, destroyed  by  the  Deluge,  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Abraham  and  IshmaeL  Certain  it  is 
that  the  building  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  served  the  Arabs  before  Mohammed  as  a  place 
of  idolatrous  worship,  probably  to  Zohal  (Saturn). 
It  is,  as  it  now  stands — rebuilt  .in  1627 — 35  to  40 
feet  high,  18  paces  long,  14  broad.  Its,  door,  coated 
with  silver,  is  opened  only  three  times  iu  the  year 
— once  for  men,  once  for  women,  and  once  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  interior.  Next  to  this 
door,  in' the  north-east  comer  of  the  edifice,  is  set 
the  famous  lava-like  Bladk  Stone  which,  since  the 
second  year  of  the  Hedjrali  (q;  v.),  has  served  as 
Kibleh,  i.  e.,  as  an  indicator  of  the  direction 
towards  which  all  Moslems  must  turn  in  their 
prayers.  This  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  dropped 
from  paradise  tbgether  with  Adam,  is  held  in 
extreme  veneration,  and  one  of  its  principal  names 
is  'The  Right  Hand  of  God  on  Earth.*^  It  was 
originally  of  white  colour,  but  the  sins  of  man- 
kind have  caused  it  to  Shed  so  many  silent  tears, 
that  it  has  become  (externally)  quite  black.  Others 
explain  this  change  of  colour  by  the  unnumbered 
kisses  and  touches  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  pilgrims, 
part  of  whose  ceremonies  (see  Hajj)  consists  in 


oompassingthe  K.  seven  times,  each  time  either  kissing 
this  stone,  or  touching  it  \?ith  the  hand,  and  kissing 
the  latter.  A  smaller  stone,  to  which,  however,  less 
veneration  is  shewn,  is  set  in  the  south-east  comer 
of,  the  Eaaba.  The  outside  of  the  K.  is  annually 
covered  anew  with  the  richest  black  silks,  on  which 
are  embroidered  sentences  from  the  Koran  in  gold ; 
a  pious  contribution  first  on  the  part  of  the  califs, 
later ( of  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  now  of,  the  Turkish 
emperors.,  The  K.  has  a  double  roof,  supported 
by  pillars  of  aloe-wood,  and  it  is  said  that  no  bird 
ever  rests  upon  it.i  The  whole  edifice  is  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  of  columns,  outside  which  there 
are  found  three  oratories,  or  places  of  devotion,  for 
different  sects ;  also  the  edifice  containing  the  well 
Zem-Zem,.  the  cupola  of  Abljas,  and  the  Treasury. 
All  these,  are  further  ,  enclosed  by  a  splendid 
colonnade,  surmounted  bj'  cupolas,  steeples,  spires, 
crescents,  all  gilded  and  adorned  with  lamps,  which 
shed  a  brilliaint  lustre  at  night.  These  surround- 
ings, between  'which  and  the  K.  run  seven  paved 
causeways,  were  first  devised  by  Omar,  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  E.  itself. 

,KAAMA,  or  CAAMA  (Aniilope  Caama),  a 
species  of  antelope,  a  nativp  Of  the  south  of  Africa, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Bubalus  (q.  v.)  of  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  is  the  Harte-beest  of  the  Dutch  colonists 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  large  antelopes.  Its  horns  are 
rather  short  and  thibk,  curved  like  the  sides  of  a 
lyre.  It  inhabits  'plains,  and  congregates  in  large 
herds,  Its  flesh  is  very  good,  more  resembling  beef 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  antelope.  It  is  very 
capable  of  domestication., 

,KA'BA-]S"AGY,  a  small  town  of  Himgary,  situ- 
ated in  a  plain  20  miles :  south-west  of  Debreczin. 
Pop.  6600. 

'    KAEYLBS,  another  name  for  the  Berbers  (q.  v.). 

KA'FEA,  a  fortified, town  and  seaport  of  South 
Kussia,  in  the  government  of  Taimda,  is  pictur- 
.esquely  sitiiated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
70,  miles  east  of  Simferopol.  The  harbour,  a  portion 
of  the  bay  of  jK.,  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  deep 
and  safe.  It  contains  a  citadel,  a  bari-acks,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities  chiefly  collected  in  the 
vicinity ;  and  although  it  has  greatly  declined,  it  is 
still  the  seat  of  considerable  trade.  The  principal 
exports  are  wheat,  hides,  sackcloth,  and  goats'  hair. 
In  1859,  213  vessels  of  42,194  tons  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.    Pop.  8500. 

K.,  the  ancient  TheodOsia  or  S'todosia,  was  in  the 
13th  c,  when  it  ■was  imder  the  Genoese  dominion, 
the  centre  of  trade.  In  1465,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  imder  whom  it  had  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. In  1783,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  to 
whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  JasSy  in  1792. 

KA'FFIR,  or  KAJPIR,  the,  name  of  a  great 
family  of  the  human  race  inhabiting  the  south 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  classed  by  Dr 
Latham  in  division  B  of  tlie  variety  Atlantidae,  their 
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physical  conformation  being  modified  negro,  and 
which  also  includes  the  Betjuans  (q.v.).  Ovampos, 
Bamaras,  and  other  similar  tribes  living  in  the 
region  south  of  18°  south  latitude,  and  extending 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  i  By  the 
term  K.,  however,  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  coast- 
country  on  the  east  side  of  South-e&,st  Africa ;  are 
generally  understood,  and  recent  events  have  further 
narrowed  the  designation  in  a  popular  sense  as  taore 
particularly  applying  to  .  the  tribes  living  in  the 
country  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  those 
east  of  the  latter  colony,  as  far^north  as  Delagoa, 
being  now  better  known  as  Zulus  or  Zulu  Kaffirs. 
General  distribution  of  the  K.  races :  1.  Tribes 
(Amatabele,  Ataazulu,  &o.,  north  of  Natal-;  Amam- 
pondo,  Amaxosaj*  &o.,  in  Kaffraria  Proper)  speaking 
the  Zulu  language  and  its  idialeots,  inhabiting  the 
east-coast  region ;  2.  Tribes  '(Makololo,  north,  and 
Bakuku,  north- Wesi'  of  take  Ngami;  Eakalihari, 
&o.)  speaking  the  Sichuana '  la,nguage  and  its  dia- 
lects, inhabitmg  the  central  region,  and  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Betjuans  ;  Si  Tribes  (Ovampos 
and' Dajnaras)  speaking  the  Ovampo.or  Otjiherero 
and  its  dialects,  inhabiting  west-coast  region, 

ffistory,,i(i-c. — The  word  K.  is  derived  .  from 
the  Arabic  Kiajir,  '  an  i  unbeliever,' .,  which- .  was 
applied  by  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants,  of  the 
east-  coast  to  the  native  tribes  living  south  of  them, 
and  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  after  their,  settle- 
ments at  Melinda, and  Mozambique,' to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  ilying  to.  the  south, 
and  extending  to  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  now 
the  Gape  Colony. 

The  oldest  genealogical  records  of  theK.  chiefs  go 
back  to  1617.  In  1688,  the  old  Dutch  colonial 
records  first  mention  the  Kaffirs  as  having  at 
that  early  period  driven  the  Hottentot  aborigines 
as  far  south  as  the  Great .Ksh  River;  and  in  1784, 
the  latter  was  declared  the  boundary  of  the 
Cape  Colony  to  the  east.  In  1798,  commenced  our 
series  of  K.  wars,  and  between  that  and  1811 
.they  were  repeatedly  attacked  and  driven  across 
the  Fish  Eiver.  In  1819,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
false  prophet  called  Makanna,  they  .ventured  to 
attack  Graham's  Town,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  A  period  of  broken  peace  and  ill-kept 
treaties  then  succeeded,  during,  which  time  a  con- 
siderable European  Euid  Hottentot,  population  had 
been  settled  along  the  frontier  (1820).  In  1828,  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  Kat  Eiver  VaUey,  which 
was  filled  with  Hottentoti  settlers  ;  then  came  the 
great  war  of  1834 — 1835,  which  cost  upwards  of 
a  million  sterling,  and  ended  in  the, Kaffirs  being 
driven  to;  the  east  of  the  Great  Kei, .  and  the 
territory  between  it  and  the  Great  Fish  Eiver  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Sir  B., .  Durban,  ■  .but.  imme- 
diately restored  by  the  then  Colonial  Secretaryi, 
Lord  Gl'enelg.  In  184&,  war;  which  had  been  long' 
inevitable,  again*  ■  broke  out,  and  the  Gaika  ,  and 
Islambie  Kaffirs,  members  of  the  great  Amaxosa 
tribe,  invaded  the  colony,  'and  overran  .the  whole  of 
the  frontier  districts  as- 1  far  west  as  XJiteuhage, 
and  north  to  the  Stbrmbergen,  inflicting  great  ] 
loss  even  on  the  imperial  troops  on  many  occasions. 
Again,  under  Sir  H.  Smith,  they  were  in  1848 
driven  back,  and  the  country  they  inhabited  once 
more  annexed  to  the  British  crown,  imder  the  title 
of  British  Kaffraria.  ^Unfortunately, 'however,  the 
influence  of  the  chiefs  remained  unbroken,  andithey 
used  it  for  evil  by  again  invading  the  colony  in  1851, 
and '  this  time  not  >  only  the  Gaika  tribes,  ■.  but  the 
whole :  of  the  Amaxosa  and  Amamtembu,  besides  a 
numerous  body  of  rebel  Hottentots,  all  well  armed, 
and  provided  with  ammuniticfrij     Again,  after  a 

*  The  prefix  Ama,  signifies  tribe  or  family. 
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struggle  of  many  monthsj  the  enemy  was  finally 
repulsed ;  and  Sin  H.  iSmith  being  relieved  by  Sir 
H.  Pottmger,  and  he  by  Sir  George  Grey,  the 
latter;  by  his  wise  and  astute  policy,-  succeeded  in 
breakingup  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  dispersing  the 
tribes  amongst  the  European  settlers,  and  utterly 
destroying  their  strength,  in  which  he  was  not  a 
little  assisted  by  a  terrMe  famine  which  about  that 
period  fell  on  the  -imfortuiiate  people,  they  haying 
neglected  .to .  plant  their  fields,  and  having  killed 
nearly  all  their  cattle,  at  the  command  of  a  false 
prophet  called  XJmlangeni,  whose  influence  the 
deluded  chiefs  used  to  urge  their  people  t6  this  last 
war.  Since  1852,  the  principal  actors  in  these  great 
frontier  contests,  the  well-known  chiefs  Macomo, 
Pato,  Seyolo;  &c.,  are  miserable  exiles  and  prisoners 
on  a  sandy  islet  in-  Table  Bay,  and  another  K.  war 
appears  to-  be  a  very  remote;  contingency.  - ;  A  well- 
armed  European  population  now  occupies  .  British 
Kaffraria,  and  the  natives  look  for  justice  to  local 
magistrates  instead  of  .  to  their  former  chiefs. 
Beyond  the  KeiiEiver,  the  chiefs  stm  rule,  but  their 
power  is  very-  much  broken,  as  our  frontier  police 
control  matters  with  a  pretty  high  hand  on  both 
sides  of  the  .border. 

The  Ki  races  .are  a  tail, .well-made,  and-generally 
handsome  people,  of .  a  dark  brown  or  bronze,  colour, 
and  hair  in  short  woolly  tufta  As  we  proceed  to 
the' north,  they -gradually! become  more  assimilated 
to  the  negro- type,  until  at  last  the  two  races  seem 
to  blend  together.  They  are  brave,  and  in  times  of 
peace;  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  affectionate 
husbands,  and  ,  fathers ;'  and  their  minds  have  a 
peculiarly  acute  and  logical  tum^  which  iu  many  of 
our  '  palavers'  with  them  often. gave  them  the  best  of 
the  argument.-  They  are  an  honest  people,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  article  cattle.  Although  their  idea 
of  God  appears  very  indistinct,  and  thieir  feeHngs 
of  generation ,  but  small,  yet  they  are-  very  super- 
stitious, and  dread  the-  influence  of  wizards  and 
sorcerers.  .  Their  huts,  which  are  built  by  the  women, 
areof  a  bee-hive  shape,  compqsefi  of  wattles  stretched 
with  grass,  and,  a  collection  of  them  is  called  a 
'  kraal,'  a ,  word  ,of  Portugijese  origin  signifying  an 
enclosure.  The  general  rule  ,of  the  chiefs  is'  patri- 
archal, they  being  assisted,  however, -by  a  number 
of  'pakati,'  or  councillors,  whose  advice  is  generally 
followed  by  the  chief.  Polygamy  Ts  allowed,  -  and 
wives, are, generally  purchased  for  cattle.  .The  chief 
has  absolute  powejr  over  the  property  of  his  whole 
tribe,  although  he  seldom  .exercises  it.  If  any  indi- 
vidual .accumulates  .great  wealth,  an  accusation  of 
witchcraft  is.  sure  to, make  him  disgorge  it.  They 
practise,  in  common  with  all  other  African  nations, 
circumcision  and  many  pec\iliar  rites  of  purification, 
niany.of.them  analogous  to  those  prescribed  in  the 
Mosaic,  tew;  but  these. rites  appear,  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  to  have' been  generally  practised  at  an 
earlier  .period  even  than  the  Jews  adopted  them. 
The  K.  criminal  code  is  very  simple :  a  fine,  great 
or,  small,  of  cattle,  pays  for  almost  any  offence,  and 
the  to  tcdionis  is,  strictly  forbidden  even  in  case 
pf  murder.  Many  of  their  ceremonies  and  dances 
are.ot  a,  very  gi-oss  and  .obscene  nature,  although 
the:  K.  women,  especiaUy  after  marriage,  are  very 
chaste  and  modest  in  their  deportment,  and  present 
m  this  respect  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Hottentot 
race.  The  Kaffirs  are  strictly  u,  pastoral  people, 
and  the  men  tend,  their  herds  exclusively,  even 
to  Bulking  them,  leaving  to  the  womek  the 
labour  of  cultivating  .their  gardens,  building  their 
huts  i.sathei^ng  fuel,  &c.  They  generaUy  wear 
a  blaniet!  the  former  robe  of  softened  ox-Hde 
,13  now  very  seldom  seen.  In  time  of  war,  the  K. 
appears  inthe.^eld  naked  and  painted  with,  a 
fiery  red  clay.    The  native  arms  are  assagais  a»d 
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clubsi,  but  tljG  use  of  firearms  is  now  prevalent 
ftmongst  all  the  South- African  tribes ;  and  in'  thii  late 
wbr,  the  K.  warriors,  in  iskimiishinff,  eseited  the 
adihiration  of  the  light  companies  of  some  of  our 
mtist  distinguished' iregiments.:  >  The  K.  language  is 
considered  as  a  diaJeot  qf  the  Sichuana,  which  is 
the  original  stock '  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  K: 
race.  It  is*  fine,  sonorouSj' and.  expressive,  with  d 
most  ingenious  and  complicated  system  of  grammar. 
On  the  Cape*  frontier,  many  Hotteiltot  and  .Dutch 
words  have  been  introduced;  and  rhi  the  Zulu 
dialect,  the  Wesleyan^  missionaries  and  Bishop 
Colenso  of  Natal  have  published  many  excellent 
works  tending  to  elucidate  the  philology  of- South* 
Africaji languages.  ■■' .f i:   .  <\ 

The  AmafengUj  or  Fingoes,  are  the  remains  of 
various  Zulu  tribes,  refugees  '  from  !  the  ■  wars  'of 
Chaka,  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Amaxosa  Kaffirs, 
and  rescued  by  Sir  B.  Durban  in  1835,  and  settled 
by  him  alorigthefrontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  They 
are  a  saving,  careful  people,  and  many  of  them,  are 
converted  to  Christianity.  Theyi  have  always  i  been 
oiir  firm  alliea  against  their  hereditary  enemies  the 
KaflEbsv  although  of  the  same  race  and  language. 
The  Fingoes  are  often,  from  their  imOney-mafcing 
propeusitiesi: called  the  Jews  of  the  K.  racfe.  'The 
Amampondo,  Amabaxa,  and  other  tribes  Uving  near 
the  Natal  frontier,  have  never  been  at  war  With 
us,  although  often  quarrellihgi  amongst- themselves : 
they  are  gradtaaUy  declining  in  numbers,  and  are 
not  near  so  fine  a  race  as  thefrbntier  Kaffirs. 

'The  number  :of  the  K.  races  has  been  estimated 
at  ■  thi-ee  millions,  scattered  over  an  area  of. :  abotit'  a 
million  square  nailes.  .  Of'  these,  there  may  be  .about 
300,000 '  in  Kaffraria  Proper,  150,000  in  British 
Kaffraria  and  Cape  Colony,  and  150,000  in  Natal,    i 

KAPFIK  CORN.  Jee,  DuERA.  ,/.". 

,  KAFFEA'RIA,  Proper  or  Tndbpendent.  The 
general  designation  of  '  KiifiraTia '  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  whoie'  of  the  coast  region  of  South 
Africa  east  of  the  Great  Fish  RiVer,  and  extending 
as  far  north  as '  Sotala,  but  it  is  now  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  region!  enclosed  by  the  high  and 
almost  impassable  mountain-chain  called  Kalambi, 
or  Quathlamba,  Irunning  parallel  to  the  coast  (see 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ajteioa)  at  a  distaude 
of  about  120  miles  from  it  between  the  east  frontier 
pf  the  Gape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  25,000  square  miles,  lying  between 
the  Great  Kei  and  Umzimculu  rivers. 

K.  is  drained  by  'the  Great  Kei,  the  TJmzimvoobo 
or  St  John's  River,  and  its '  fan-like  branches,  the 
Tsetse  and  Teiia,  whicli  rise  in  the  Quathlamba,  the 
Unizimculu,  tjintata,  Umbashee, ''and' several  other 
streams,  iWth  short  courses,  which  rise'  in''  a  high 
esdarpmeht  or  ridge,  forming  a  sort '  of  buttress  to 
an  undulating  gfaSsy  but  WoodlesS'  plateau, 'whieh 
fextends  along  the'  foot  of  the  mountains  at  a  height 
of  'about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rivers, 
especially  near  the  coast;  run  through  deep-wooded 
Mbofs;  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country, 'and  none  of  them  are" navigable.  The 
coast  generally  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  should 
hot  be'  approached  closer  than  three  miles  ;  anchor- 
aoje  may  be  found  in  'One'  or  two  shallow*-  bays  east 
of  the  St  John's  River. 

K.  is  inhabited  by  the  remains  of  the  Amaxosa 
and  Amamtembu  tribes  Of  Kaffirs  (who,  since  the 
annexation  of'  British  Kaffraria,  have  retired  across 
the  Kei  River),  the  once  powerful  tribes  Vi  the 
Amagaleka,  Amanajjoudos,  and  Amabaxa,  besides  thej 
remains  of  many  broken  Zulu  tribes;  refugees  from 
the  ■wars  of  Chaka  and  Dingaan,  who  have  foimd 
shelter  iu  that ' portion  of  the  country  that  borders, 
on  Natal.     The  total  number  of  natives  'may  be 


roiighly' estimated  at  300(000;  but  it  is  probable 
in.  ;a  very  few  years  the  whole  itegion.wiU,, be 
absorbed  into  the  neighbouring  .colonies  of.  British 
Kaffraria  and  Natal,  as  the  population  is  rapidly 
decreasing,  laild  thej  chiefs  fast  losing,  their  prestige 
and  influenoej  i  The  paramount ,  chief  is.  Rili,  or.  Creili, 
of  the  Amagaleka  tribe,  who  has  his  principal  kraal 
about'  20  miles  east  of  the  Great  Kei  River. 
._  The  soH'  of  K.  is  fertile.  The  natives  raise  suffi- 
cient "Crops'  of  Indian. and  Kaffir  com,  pumpkins, 
&G.,'for  their  own  use.  Cotton  has  been  successfully 
grown,  in  many  localities  along  the  .coast..  Cattle, 
horses,;  arid  goats  thrive  well,  and  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  adjacent .  colonies  is  carried  on  in 
hides,  homs;  goat-skins,  tallow*  and  wagon-wood. 
The  Wesleyan  Society  have  established  manyweU 
oiJganiscd  stations,  forming  convenient  halting-places 
along  the  liiles.  of  road  which  traverse  Kanraria 
between  the  iGape  Colony  and  Natal,  and  where 
travellers  will  bei  sure  to  meet  a.kind  reception. 

''KAFFRARIA,  British,  a  country  of  South 
Africa,  between  the.  Great  Kei,  the' White  -  Kei, 
the  Keiskamma,.  and' Indian  Ocean  (wrested  from 
the  Kaffirs  by  the  Cape  colonists  in  the  war  of 
1846— 1847), 'forms  what  is  no'w  the  independent 
colony  of  British  Kaffraria.  It  has  an  area.of  4500 
square  mEes,  and  is  "bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
high  and  pioturesqud  range  of  mountains  teaUed  the 
Amatola  '(4000  to  5000  feet),  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Winterberg'  and  Katberg  ranges  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Keiskamnia, 
Chumie,  Buffalo,  Gonubi,.and  other  minor  streams 
or  torrents,  generally  running  iu  deep  and  rugged 
beds,  and  by  the  Great  Kei,  a  considerable  stream, 
dividing  it  from  Independent  Kaffraria!'  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable.  <  •  •-  ■        -■■ 

■  The  physical  aspect  of .  British'  K.  is  similar '  to 
that'  of  Lower  Albany;  or  the  eaSt-coast  region  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  Many  fertile,  'Well- watered  valleys 
are  found  amongst  the'  spurs  of  the  Amatola  Moim- 
tains. '  Behind  these'  inountaius  are  high  grassy . 
plateaux,  extending  to  the  Kei  River,  and  .well 
adapted  both  for  grazing'  ahd  agricultiu-e.     . 

In  1859,  British  K.  was  divided  into  farms  of  from 
1000  to  3000  acres,  which  were  granted  free  on 
certain  terms  of  3ettlemen!t  and  defence ;  and  it  now 
contains  a  population  of  from  8000  to  10,000  souls  of 
British  and  German  deSdent,  and  probably  100,000 
of  the  native  races,  Amaxosa  and  Amafengu  Kaffirs. 
The  principal  town  is  King  WiUiam's  Town,  the 
head-quarters  of  the 'military  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  containing  a  population  of  about  2500 
souls.  The  port  of  British  K.  is  East'  London, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  where  there  is 
good  anchorage.  There  are  numerous  military  posts 
and  German  villages  extending  along  the'  line-' of 
the  Buffalo  from  the  'sea  '  to  the  '  mountains,  and 
also  several' nussioh-sta'tionsj  Episcopal,  Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian;  and  German;  and  the  natives  are  in 
numerous  cases  reclaimed  from  heathenism,  and 
becoming  an  orderly  land  civilised  population.  In 
1861,  by  her  Majesty's  letters-patent,  British  K.  was 
declared  an  iudepenxient  colony,  under  a  lieutenant, 
governor,  the  governor  of  the  Cape  being  styled 
High  Commissioner.  Its  revenues  are  derived  from 
quit-rents  of  the  fai-ms  granted,  and  the  revenue 
duties  collected  atthe  port  of  EastiLondon,  and.  are 
at  present  about  sufficient  to  pay  the  exlpenses  of 
thc'limited  executive. 

The  larger  fer(z  natu/rcB  have  nearly  disappeared, 
although  a  few  years  back  the  high  plains  north 
of  the  Amatola,  called  the  Bontebok  Flat,  were  the 
favourite  hunting-grounds  of  South  African  sports- 
men.  ^  A  considerable  number,  of  the  German  Legion, 
sent  here  after  the  Crimean  war,  have  received 
grants  of  land,,  and  make-  exoeUeut .  settfes.    Two 
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Englisli,  and  one  or  two  German  newspapers  are 
pubKslied  in  King  Williani's  Totra. 

(While  this  is  going  to  press,  it  is  announced  that 
British  K.  is  to  be  annexed  to  Cape  Colony.) 

KAFIRISTA'lSr  (i.  e.,  country  of  the  Kafirs  or 
infidels),  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  south 
deeKvity  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  forming  part  of  the 
northern  basin  of  the  Cabul,  in  35° — 36°  N.  lat.,  and 
69°  20'— 71°  20'  E.  long.;  area,  7000  square  miles. 
The  country  is  divided  into  narrow  valleys  by 
spurs  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  inhabitants,  whose 
number  is  unknown,  differ,  as  the  name  of  the 
country  implies,  in  creed  and  origin  from  the  great 
body  of  the  neighbottring  tribes;  in  features  and 
complexion,  they  claim  kindred  with  Europeans. 
Their  language,  too,  is  said  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  the  other  dialects  of  Central  Asia.  This  state  of 
isolation  is  mainly  owing  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  region,  which,  though  repeatedly  invaded, 
has  never  yet  been  subdued.  The  sbU  is  fertile 
enough  to  render  external  intercourse  comparatively 
unnecessary,  yielding,  as  it  does,  fruits,  wheat,  and 
millet,  and  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Metals  and  timber  likewise  abound,  the 
people  working  in  the  same  with  considerable  skill. 

KA'PT AN,  an  article  of  Turkish  dress,  resembling 
a  dressing-gown,  which  is  in  use  also  amongst  other 
oriental  nations. 

KAIN,  an  old  term  in  Scotch  Law,  used  to  denote 
rent  paid  in  kind,  as  in  the  shape  of  poultry  or 
animals,  to  a  landlord.  The  word ,  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  canum,  a  Latinised  form  of  the  Gaelic 
ceann,  'the  head.' 

KAIRWA'N',  a  decayed  town  of  Northern  Africa, 
in  the  state  of  Tunis,  is  situated  80  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  a  treeless,  marshy  plain. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  waD,  surmounted  by 
four  towers.  It  contains  about  50  ecclesiastical 
structures,  of  whidh  the  Okbah  Mosque,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  Islam,  is  compassed  by  a  quadran- 
gular wall,  and  contains  numerous  ancient  pillars  of 
marble,  granite,  and  porphyry.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  furs ;  saddlery  and  sandals  are  manufactured! 
Pop.  12,000. 

KAISAKIYBH.    See  C^sahea. 

KAI'SBESLATJTBRlir,  or  LATJTEEN,  a  small 
town  of  Khenish  Bavaria,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Lauter,  25  miles  north-west  of  Landau.  Pop. 
about  6700.  ' 

KAKODYLE.    See  CACorYLE. 

KALAMAZOO',  a  city  of  Michigan,  United 
States,  is  situated  in  the  south-weat  portion  of  the 
state,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  65  miles  from  its  mputh,  and  143  miles  west 
of  Detroit,  on  the  Michigan ,  Central  Railway.  It 
has  a  state  lunatic  asylum,  a  college  for  both 
sexes,  ten  churches,  two  newspapers,  and  several 
manufactories, ,  Pop.  in  1860,  6070. 

KA'LB!^,  or  CALBE,  a  town  of  Prussian,  Saxony, 
in  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  is  situated  18 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale.  Spinning  and  weaving,  with 
manufactures  of  paper,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  are  here 
carried  on.    Pop.  6863.'  ^ 

KALE,  or  BOEECOLE  (Ger.  Kohl),  a  cultivated 
variety  of  Brdssica  oleracea,  differing  from  Cabbage 
in  the  open  heads  of  leaves,  which  are  used  for 
culinary  purposes  as  greens,  and  also  as  food  for 
cattle.  There  are  many  sub-variBties,  of  which  some 
are  of  a  green,  and  others  of  'a'  reddish-brown  or 
purplish  colour;  some  have  the  leaves  comparatively 
plain,  and  others  have  them  very  much  waved  or 
curled,  some  also  fringed  or  laciniated.  Most  of  the 
kinds  are  biennial,  like  the  cabbage,  but  some  may 
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be  reckoned  perennial,  as  the  Milan  Kale  {C/uni  de 
Milan),  and  are  frequently  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  kind  called  German  Greens  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  and  is  very  much  cultivated  in  Britain, 
chiefly  as  a  winter  vegetable.  The  more  the  leaves 
are  curled  the  more  is  it  esteemed.  The  mode  of  its 
cultivation  nearly  agrees  with  llhat  of  cabbage. 

KALE,  Sea.    See  Sea  Kale. 

KALEI'DOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  halos,  beautiful, 
eidoa,  image,  and  skopeo,  I  see),  an  optical  instru- 
ment invented  by  Sirbavid  Brewster  in  1817.  It 
consists  of  a  tube,  through  -y^hpse  whole  length  pass 
two  mirrors  or  reflecting  planes,  which  are  hinged 
together  along  one  edge,  and  make  with  each  other 
an  angle  which  is  an  s£qupt  part  of  180°,  whUst  the 
one  end  is  fitted  up  with  an  eyeglass,  and  the  other 
is  closed  by  two  glasses,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  ptier,  between  which  are  placed  little  frag- 
ments of  glass  or  other  varipusly  cplpui-ed  pbjects. 
The  eye  looking  into  the  tube  now  perceives  these 
objects  multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  angle  which 
the  reflect^ing  planes  make  with  each  other  is  fcou- 
tained  in  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  and 
always  symmetrically  dispcsed;  and  the  slightest 
shaking  of  the  instrument  produces  new  figures. 
There  are  various  modifioatipns  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
by  some  of  which  its  power  is  much  increased ;  and 
it  is  not  only  a  pleasing  toy,  but  of  great  use  to 
pattern-drawers  and  others,  to  whom  it  supplies 
endless  varieties  of  figures. 

KALENDAR.    See  Calbndab. 

KALENDS.    See  Calends. 

KALBWALA.     See  Einnish  LitbbATHRE. 

KALGTJB'P,  or  KOLGUEV,  an  island  of  Eussia, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  240  'miles  in  circumference, 
belongs  to  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  is 
situated  115  miles  east  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kanin.  It  is  the  resort  of  innu- 
merable flocks  of  wild-fowl,  especially  eider-ducks, 
feese;  and  swans,  which  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
y  the  fowlers  who  visit  the  island  every  summer. 

KALID ASA,,  the  greatest  dramatist,  and  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  poets  of  India.  He  is  known 
to  the  literary  public  of  Europe  especially  through 
his  drama  S'dhwntala,  which,  first  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  western  world  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones 
(1789),  created  so  great  a  sensation  throughout 
JEurope,  that  the  early  success  obtained  by  Sanscrit 
studies  in  England  and  Germany  may  be  considered 
due  to  this  master-piece  of  Sanscrit  literature. 
Another  drama  of  the  same  poet,  a,nd  next  in  renown 
to  S'dhmtala,  is  the  Yikramorvas'i,  or  the  Hero  and 
the  Nymph.  Besides  these  works,  Hindu  tradition 
ascribes  to  his  authorship  a  third  drama  and  several 
poems,  which  no  European  critic  will  believe  could 
6ver  have  sprung  from  a  mind  like  that  of  KaiidSsa. 
Professor  Lassen,  in  the  Indische  Alterthumshinde, 
passes  the  following  judgment  on  this  poet :  '  Ktli- 
dtea  may  be  considered  as  the  brightest"  star  in  the 
firmament  of  Hindu  artificial  poetry.  He  deserves 
this  praise  on  account  of  the  mastery  with  which  he 
wields  the  language,  and  on  account  of  the  consum- 
mate tact  with  wmch  he  imparts  to  it  a  more  simple 
or  more  artificial  form,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  subject  treated  by  him,  without  faUing 
into  the  artificial  diction  of  later  poets,  or  over- 
stepping the  limits  of  good  taste ;  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  his  creations,  his  ingenious  conceptions, 
and  his  haMy  choice  of  subjects ;  and  not  less  on 
account  of  &e  complete  manner  in  which  he  attains 
his  poetical  ends,  the  beauty  of  his  narrative,  the 
dehcaoy  of  his  sentiment,  and  the  fertility  of  his 
imagination.'  But  although  we  are  enabled  by 
his  works  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  poet, 
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we  know  little  of  hia  personal  lustoiy.  ,  That;  ha 
lived  at  Ujiayiol  or  Oiijein,  and,  that  he  was  '  one  of 
the  nine  gems  of  the  oourt  of  Vikram&ditya,'  is  all 
thati  is  related  in  regard  to  him.  But  as  there  have 
been  sev&ral' Vikrattftdityas  at  Ujjayiul,  his  date  is 
as  uncertain  as  that  of  any  personage  of  the  ancient 
history  of  India.  Dr  Bhio  Ddjt,  in ,  a  learned  and 
ingenious  essay  '  On,  the  Sanscrit  Poet,  Kilidtea ' 
(iJowmal  of  tlie  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  As, 
Soc,  October  1860),  has  endeavoured  to  indentify 
Vikramftditya,  the  contemporary  of  K.,  with  Harsha 
Vikramftditya,  and  that'  the  great  poet  would  there- 
fore have  hved  in  the  piidcQe  of  the 'Gthc.  of  the 
Christian  era. 

KATilHA'BI  DESERT.  The  Kahhari  is  a  vast 
central  and  nearly  uninhabited  tract,  pf  country 
lying  between  Great  Namaqualand  and  ^ihe.Betjou- 
ana  country,  in  igoutli  Africa,  exteudiag  from  the 
northern  banks  of  the,  Qariep  or  Orange  Kiver  to 
the  latitude  of  21°  south,  or  the  verge  of  the  Ngami 
region,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  .S50  miles,  and  presenting 
some  cxirious  physical  features  quite  distinct  from 
other  desert  regions  of  lihe  globe.,  It  is,  a  nearly  water- 
less, ^andy,,  but  in  iu?,ny  pjaqes  well  wooded  region, 
on  whicji  rain  seldom  falls,  intersected  by  dry  watei'- 
courses,  with  a  substratum,  of  a  tufaoeous  lime- 
stone, and  to  all  appearajice  formerly  the  bed  of  an 
immense  laj£e.  I4viiigstqne  considers  it  remarkable 
for  little  water  and  considerable  vegetation,  and 
therefore  very  different  from  the  karroos  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  have  neither  water  nor  vegetation 
except  after  heavy  rains,  and  from  the  bare  and 
sandy  deserts  of  North  Africa  and  Arabia.  No 
mountains  or  elevations  of  any  considerable  height 
are  found  in  the  Kalihari,  the  general  level  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  30,00  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
few  springs  or  '  sucking-places '  which  here  and 
there  are  found  are  generally  carefully  concealed, 
by  the  Bakillha,ri,  a  miserable  wandering  ^aoe,  of 
Betjouana  Bushmen,  who  roam  ithroi-igh  Q>p  desert 
in  quest  of  game,  of  the  skins  of  which  they  make 
the  fur-robes  called  '  caresses.'  The  Kahhari  has 
been  crossed  by  0.  J.  Andersson  and  others,  near 
its  outskirts ;  but  of  its  central  parts  very  little 
is- known.  After  heavy  rains,  immense  herds  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  giraffes  are  found  in 
its  dense  thickets,  and  feed  on  the  succulent  wild 
melons  called  '  Kengwe,'  which  then  abound  there. 
In  the  north  part,  are  immense  forests  of  thorn- 
trees. 

KA'IilSZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Prosha,  in 
the  government  of  "Warsaw,  136  miles  ;west-south- 
west:of  the  city  of  that  name.,  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Polish  tpwns,  SfUd  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  a  palatinate.  Populaition  12,253,  who  carry  on 
an  extensive  trade.  ,  The,  adjoining  county  is  the 
best  cultivated  in,,  tjie  i  kii)gdopi.  Two  famoi:is 
battles  were  fought  h,erer-ft)ffe  first  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians  and  the  Swedes  in  1706;  thp 
other  between  the  Russians  and  Saxons  in  1813. 

KALIYTJGrA,  in  Hindu  chronology,  the  fourth 
or  last  of  the  periods  contained'  in  a  MaMyuga  or 
great  Yuga  (q.  v.).  It  may  be  compared  to  the  Iron 
Age  of  classical  mythology.  It  consists,  according  to 
native  ima^ation,  of  432,000  solar-sideteal  years, 
and  begins'  3101  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  relation  of  the  four  YugaS  bdng'  marked  by  a 
successive  physical  and  moral  decrement  of  created 
beings,  the  KaUyuga  is  the  worst  of, all.  'In  the 
Kr'ita  (or  first)  age,'  Manu  says,  'the  .(genius  , of ) 
Truth  and  Eight  (in  theiform  of  a  bull)  stands,  firm 
on  his  four  feet,  nor  does  any  advantage' accrue  to 
men  from  iniquity.  ■;  But  in  the  following  ages,  by 
reason  of  unjust  gains,  he  iS'  deprived  suscesEOvely 


of  one  foot ;  jnd  even  just  emoluments,  t}irough 
the  prevalence  of  theft,  falsehood,  and  fraud,  iftre 
gradually  diminished  by  one  foot  _(i.  e.,  by  a  fourth 
part).'  The,  estimaiie  in  which  this  Kaliyuga,  our 
present  age,  is  held  by  the  modem  Hindus  may  be 
gathered  from  one  of  their  most  celebrated  Purinas, 
the  Padma-Puran'a.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Zr'iyayogasftra  of  this  Purina,  the  following  account 
is  given  of  it:  'In  the  Kaliyuga,  (the  , genius  of) 
Ei^t  will  have  but  one  foot;  every  one  mil  delight 
in  evil.  The  four  castes 'will  be  devoted  to  wicked- 
ness, and  deprived  of  the  nourishment  which  is  fit 
for  them.  The  Brahmans  will  neglect  the  Vedas, 
hanlcer  after  presents,  be  lustful  and  cruel.  They 
will  despise  the  sCriptiir es,  gamble,  steal,  and  desire 
intercourse  with  widows.  .  ...  For  the  sake'  of  a 
livelihood,  some  Birahhians  will  become  arrant  rogues. 
. ' .  .  .  The  Sftdras  will  endeavour  to  lead  the  life  of 
the  Brahmans ;  and  out  of  friendship,  people  yinSi 
bear  false  witness  .  .  .  .  they  vrill  injure  the  wives 
of,  others,  and  their  speech  wUl  be  that  of  falsehood. 
Greedy,  of  the  wealth  of  others,  they  will  entertain 
a  guest  aooofduig  to  the  behest  of  the  scriptures, 
biit  afterwards  kill  him  out  of  covetousness ;  they 
are  indeed  worthy  of  hell.  The  twice^born  (i.  e., 
the  first  three  castes)  will  live'  upon  debts,  sell  the 
produce  of  cows,  and  even  their  daughters. '  In  this 
Yuga,  men  will  be  under  the  sway  of  women,  and 
women  will  be  excessively  fickle.  ....  In  the 
KaHyngaj  the  earth  wiU  bear  but  little  corn  ;  the 
clouds  will  shed  but  little  rain,  and  that,  too,  out 
of  season.  The  cows  wiU  feed  on  ordure,  and  give 
little  milk, '  and  the  milk  vrill  yield  no  butter ; 

there  is  no  doubt  Of  that Trees,  even,  will 

wither  in  twelve  years,  and  the  age  of  mankind 
will  not  exceed  sixteen  years ;  people,  moreover, 
will ,  become  gray-haired  in  their  youth ;  women 
will  bear  children  in  their  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and 
men,  wUl  become  troubled ,  with  a  great  number  of 
children.  In  the  Kaliyuga;  the  foreigners  will 
become  kings, 'bent  upon  evil;  and  those  Hying  in 
foreign  countries  will  be.  all  of  one  caste,  and,  out 
of  lust  take  to  themselyes  many  wives.  In  the 
first  twilight ,  of  the  Kaliyuga,  people  will  disregard 
Vishn'u  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  no  one  will  even 
mention  his  name.' 

KA'LMAR,  a  town  and  seaport  on.the  south-east 
coast  of  Sweden,  capital-of  a  IsEin  of  the  same  name, 
is;  situated  on,  the  Kalmar  Sound,  opposite  the  island 
of  Oland,  and  about  200  miles  south-south-west  of 
Stockholm.  It  hasi  a  good  harbour,  a  handsome 
ca^edral,. and  a,larg^  andbeautiful  castle, ip which, 
on  the  12th  July  1397,  the  treaty  calied  the  '  ttnion 
of  Kalmar,'  which  settled  the  succession  to  the 
three  northern  kingdoms  upon  Qiieen  Margaret  of 
Denmark  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  was  agreed  to  by 
the  deputies  di  the  three  kingdoms.  The  union, 
nevertheless,  lasted  only  tiU  the  death  of  Margaret 
(see  DieanffABK,  History  oi').  The  commerce  of  the 
town  is  considerable,  and  manufactures  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  are  carried  on.^   Pop.  7554. 

KA'LMIA,  a  genus  of  plants,of  the  natural  order 
EHcem,  consisting  of  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  about 
two  1  or  three  feet  high,  natives  of  North  Arnerioa, 
with  red,  pink,  or  white  flowers,  generally  in  corymbs. 
The  flowers  are  very  delicate  and ,  beautifal,  and 
the,  corolla,  is  in  the  ^hape  of  a  wide  and  shallow 
bell.  .  Spme  of  the  species  arp  freqiient  ornaraents 
of  gardens  in.  Britain.  They  delight  in  a  peat- 
soil.  K.  latifolia,  the  Motojtahj  Latjkei,  or  Cauco 
Bush,  of  North  America,  occupies  large  tracts  on  the 
Alleghany  Mountaips.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  an,d,the  wood  is. very  hard.  It  is  narcotic  and 
dangerous ;  the  leaves  are  poisonous  to  many  animals, 
ajxd  the  honey  of  the  floTi^era'  possesses  noxious 
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properties.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  has  been  used 
■with  advantage  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

KALMUCKS,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
Uerben-Ueirat  (the  Four  Eelatives),  and  also  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  Eleutes  and  Khahmik 
(Apostates),  are  the  most  numerous  and  celebrated 
of  the  Mongol  nations.  They  are  divided  into  four 
tribes,  the  first  of  which,  the  KhosJedts  (Warriors), 
number  nearly  60,000  famihes,  and  inhabit  the 
country  around  the  Koko-nur,  which  they  consider 
the  native  country  of  the  race.  One  portion  of 
tins  tribe  migrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtisch, 
and  became  subsequently  incorporated  with  the 
second  tribe,  the  Dzdngars ;  another  portion  mi- 
grated to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  17th  c,  and 
is  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan.  The  second  tribe  are  the  DzAngars, 
who  give  the  name  to  a  large  territory  (Dzungaria) 
in  the  west  of  Chinese  Tartary ;  at  the  present 
day  they  number  about  20,000  famihes,  The  third 
tribe  are  the  Derbets  or  Tdioros,  who  deserted  Dzftu- 
garia,  and  finally,  to  the  number  o£  15,000  famihes, 
removed  a  few  years  ago  to  the  plains  of  the  IK  and 
the  Don,  where  they  are  being  rapidly  incorporated 
with  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  fourth  great  tribe  of 
the  K.  are  the  Torgots,  who,  about  1660,  separated 
from  the  Dzftngars,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  the 
Volga,  whence  they  were  called  the  K.  of  the  Volga  ; 
but  finding  the  Kussian  rule  too  severe,  the  majority 
returned  to  DzAngaria. 

No  Mongol  or  Turkish  race  presents  such  charac- 
teristic traits  as  the  K. ;  indeed,  they  answer  exactly 
to  the  description  given  of  them  by  Jomandes  13 
centuries  ago,  when,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  they 
devastated  Southern  Europe.  The  Kalmuck  is  short 
in  stature,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  a  large  head ; 
has  small  black  eyes,  always  appearing  to  be  half- 
shut,  and  slanting  downwards  towards  the  nose, 
which  is  fiat,  with  wide  nostrils  ;  the  hair  is  black, 
coarse,  and  straight,  and  the  complexion  deeply 
swarthy.  The  Kalmuck  is  considered  to  be  the 
original  type  of  the  Mongol  and  Manchfl  races,  and 
his  ughness  is  the  index  of  the  purity  of  his  descent. 
They  are  a  nomad,  predatory,  and  warhke  race,  and 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  saddle. 
Their  usual  food  is  barley-flour  soaked  with  water, 
and  their  drink  is  the  '  koumiss '  (made  from  fer- 
mented mare's  milk).  In  1829,  Russia  estabKshed  a 
Kalmuck  institute  for  the  training  of  interpreters 
and  government  officials  for  the  K,  of  Russia,  and 
she  has  since  been  making  great  efforts  to  introduce 
civilisation  among  them.  Many  still  retain  their 
native  Buddhism. 

KALO'CSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  70  mues  south  of  Pesth. 
It  coutaius  a  fortified  bishop's  palace,  with  a  hbrary 
of  30,000  volumes.  K.  is  a  steam-packet  station  on 
the  Danube,  and  contains  a  population  of  11,400. 

KAliONG,  a  name  originally  Javanese,  and 
belonging  to  one  or  more  species  of  frugivorous  Bat 
(q.  V.)  inhabiting  Java,  but  now  frequently  applied 
to  all  the  frugivorous  bats,  the  family  Pteropidw,  or 
at  least  to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Pteropus. 
The  PteropidcB  are  aU  large  bats,  and  some  of  them 
are  the  largest  of  aU  the  Cheiroptera.  They  are 
called  Boussette  by  French  naturaUsts,  and  often, 
popularly.  Flying  Fox  by  Europeans  in  the  East. 
They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  Austraha, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  There  are  many  species. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  soft  fruits,  as  bananas, 
figs,  &c.  The  Javanese  K.  {Pteropus  Javanicus) 
measures  about  5^  feet  in  expanse  of  wing.  The 
head  and  body  are  more  than  a  foot  long.     It  is 

fregarious,  and  during  the  day,  great  numbers  may 
e  seen  hanging  by  their  hinder  claws,  motionless 
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and  silent,  on  the  branches  of  trees  which  they  have 
selected  for  their  abode.  The  body  is  covered  with 
fur  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  This  and  the  other 
true  Pteropi  have  no  tail,  and  a  smaller  number  of 
vertebrae— 24  in  all— than  any  other  mammalia. 
Some  of  the  Pteropidte  have  a  very  short  tad.  The 
flesh  of  some  of  them  is  eaten,  and  one,  inhabiting 
the  Moluccas  and  Isles  of  Sunda,  has  been  called 
the  Eatable  Kalong  {P.  edulis).  It  is  said  to  be  white 
and  delicate.    Some  of  the  species  are  migratory. 

KALPA,  in  Hindu  Chronology,  a  day  and  night 
of  Brahml.,  which,  according  to  some,  is  a  period  of 
4,320,000,000  solar-sidereal  years,  or  years  of  mortals, 
measuring  the  duration  of  the  world,  and  as  many, 
the  interval  of  its  annihOation.  The  Bhavishya- 
Pur^n'a  admits  of  an  infinity  of  kalpas;  other 
Purftnas  enumerate  thirty.  A  great  kalpa  comprises 
not  a  day,  but  a  life  of  Brahml— In  Vedic  literature, 
kalpa  is  a  Ved^nga.    See  Kalpa-Sutba. 

KALPA-SUTRA  is,  in  Vedio  Literature,  the 
name  of  those  Sanscrit  works  which  treat  of  the 
ceremonial  referring  to  the  performance  of  a  Vedie 
sacrifice.  See  Veda. — In  Jaina  Literature,  it  is 
the  name  of  the  most  sacred  religious  work  of  the 
Jainas.  See  Jainas.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Mahavira,  the  last  of  their  24 
deified  saints,  or  Tlrthankaras,  but  contains  also  an 
account  of  other  four  saints  of  the  same  class.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  Bhadra  Ba,hu,  and  the  work 
was  composed,  as  Stevenson  assumes,  in  the  year  411 
of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  conjecture  of  another 
writer  places  it  632  after  Christ.  It  is  held  in  so 
high  respect  with  the  Jainas,  that, '  of  the  eight  days 
in  the  middle  of  the  rains  which  are  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  those  works  esteemed  peculiarly  sacred, 
no  less  than  five  are  allotted  to  the  Kalpa-Sfttra.' 
Stevenson,  The  Kalpa-SHtra  and  Nava  Taiva  (Lend. 
1848). 

KALU'GA,  a  government  of  Russia,  lies  imme- 
diately south-east  of  that  of  Smolensk.  Area,  11,780 
square  miles;  pop.  1,006,400.  The  surface  is  llat; 
the  soil,  stony,  sandy,  and  only  moderately  fertile. 
More  than  half  of  the  province  is  under  forest.  It 
is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Oka.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabit^ 
ants  is  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Sailcloth,  which 
is  not  only  sent  to  the  ports  of  Russia  and  Europe, 
but  also  largely  exported  to  America,  is  the  chief 
article  of  manufacture.  Coloured  cloths  for  the 
China  trade  are  also  made.  The  government  of  K. 
is  divided  into  eleven  districts. 

KALUGA,  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oka,  in  lat.  54°  '31'  JST.,  long.  36°  20'  E.  From  the 
14th  to  the  18th  c,  its  stronghold  was  a  great 
protection  against  the  invasions  of  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Tartars  of  the  Great  Horde,  and  especially 
against  the  Crimean  Tartars.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  empire  and  on  a  navigable  river,  it  carries 
on  an  extensive  corn-trade,  the  corn  being  sent 
down  the  Oka  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  thence  up 
the  Volga,  the  Volga  canals,  and  the  Neva,  to  St 
Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  ports.  The  value  of  this 
branch  of  trade  is  22,000,000  rubles  (£3,500,000). 
There  are  several  leather  and  other  factories  in  the 
town.  Pop.  32,335.  K.  has  for  many  years  been  a 
place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders ;  and  is 
at  present  the  residence  of  Schamyl,  the  Circassian 
chief. 

_K A'MA,  a  navigable  river  of  European  Russia,  the 
principal  alHuent  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Viatka,  and  after  a  south-west  course  of 
1100  miles,  joins  the  Volga  in  the  government  of 
Kasan,  50  miles  above  the  town  of  that  name.    Its 
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•chief  tribtUiJvriea  are  the  yip.|^a,  .the  Tchouasovaia, 
and  the,  ]?ielaia.  i  pChiSj  river,  ,ia  navigable  46  miles 
bftlow  its  spuree,  find  i^hi?  navigation  commences  in 
thft  beginnmg  of  May.  The  annnal  value  of  the 
goods  conveyed  on  the  K.  is,  estimated  at  £8,000,000. 
The  river  abounds  in  fish,  especially  aal'mon. 

KAMA,  or  KAMADEVA,  the   Hindu  god  of 

Love,  and  one  of  the  Inost  pleasing  creations  of 
Hindu  fiction.  In  Sanscrit  poetry,  espefcially  that 
•of  a  later  period,  he  is  the  favourite  theme  'of  descrip- 
tions and  allusions ;_  amd  mythology  exalts  hds'  po:wer 
so  much  that  itaJlows  even,  the,  god  Brahm^  to 
succumb  to  it.  According  to  apme  Purtoas,  he  was 
originally  a  son  pf  .Brahm^ ;  according  to  others,  a 
son  of  bhai-ma  (the  genius  of  Virtue),  by  S'raddhk 
(the  genius  of  Faith),  herself ,  a,  danghter,  of  Dakslia, 
who  was  one  of  the  mind-born  sons  of  Brahm^ 
I'he  god  S'iva  being  on  one  occasion  greatly  incensed 
at  K.,  reduced,  him  to  ashes,;  but  , -ultimately, 
moved  by  the  affliction  of  Rati  (Voluptuousness), 
the  wife  of  K.,  he  promised  her  that  her' husband 
■should  be  reborn  as  a  son  of  Kr'ish.na.'  The  god 
Kr'islma,  accordingly,  having  married  Rukmint,  she 
tore  him  Pradyumfia,  who  was  the  god  of  Love. 
But  when  the  infknt  was  six  days  old,  it  was  stolen 
from  the  lying-in  Chamber  by  the  terrible  demon 
S'ambara ;  for  the  latter  foreknew  that-  Pradyumnaj 
if  he  lived,  would  be  his  destroyer:  The  boy  was 
-thrown  into  the  ocean,  and  swallowed  by  a  large 
fch.  Yet  he  did  not  die ;  for  that 'fish  was  caught 
by  fishermen,  and  delivered  to  Mdydvaii,  the  mis- 
tress of  S'ambara' s  houaehold ;  and  when  it  was  out 
open,  the  child  was  takeil  from  it.  Whilst  Miy^vatt 
wondered  who  this -could  be,  the  divine  sage,'N^rada, 
satisfied  her  cviriosity,  and'  counselled  her  to  rear 
tenderly  tiiis  offspring  of  Xr'ishna.  She  acted  as  he 
advised  her ;  and  when  Pradyumna  grew  up,  •  and 
ieamed  hi^  6wn  histCry,  he  slew  the  demon  S'ambara. 
Mayfiivati,  however,  was  later  apprised  by  Kr'ishna 
-that  she 'WSB.notlthe -wife  of  S'ambara,,  as  she  had 
fancied  herself  to  be,  but  that  of  Pradyumna — in 
fact,  another  form  of  Kati,  who  was  the  -vyife  of  K. 
in-  his  prior  existence., — K.  is  i described  or  repre- 
sented as  holding  in  his  hands  a  bow  ina.dc  of  sugar- 
cane, and  strung  with  bees,  besides  five  arrows, 
each  tipped  -with  the  blossom  of  a  flower  which  is 
supposed  to  conquei!  one  of  the  senses.  His  standard 
is,  agreeably  to.  the  legend  ji above  mentioned,  a 
fabulous  fish, ,  called  Makaba,,  and ,  he,  rides  on  a 
parroti  or  spajtrow — ^the  symbol  of  voluptuousness. 
HHstepithets  are ,  numerous,  hut  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  ciroumstancest  named,  and  from  the  effects 
of  love  on  the  mind  and  senses.  Thus,  he  is,  ca,lled 
Maharadhioaja,  'the  one  who  has  Makara  in  his 
banner;'  Mada,  'the  maddener,'  &c.  -  His  -wife,  as 
iefore  stated,  is  Bati ;  she  is  also  called  KdmaMlA, 
'a  portion  of  Kama,'  or  Priij,'  'affection."  His 
•daughter  is  Tndid,  '  tldrst  or  desire ;'  and  'his  son  is 
jimniddAa, 'the  unrestrained.'  '  ' 

,KAMJ'lfETZ-PODO'LSK,  or  PODOLSK,  a 
,town  of  WestEussia,  capital  of  the,  government  of 
PodoEa,  is  picturesquely  sitjiated  near,  ;the  Austrian 
frontier,  on  a  steep  rock  above  the  river  Smotritza, 
an, affluent fOf,, the  Dniester.  Its  foundation  dates 
from'the.-eariiest  ■time?.V,  Popi  19,^79.  >  The  most 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Gothic,  Cathedral  and 
the, Dominican  .Church.  The  fortifications,  'v^hich 
were  razed  in  1812,  have  been, renewed.  .K.  was, 
before  the  partitionjpf  .Poland,  the  strongest  bvdwark 
of  that  coimtry  against  the  Turks,  ,  ,  , . 

KA'MPEN, ,  one  qf ,  the  ,  prettipst,,  town^-  .of  the, 
Netherlands,,  in.  (the-jj  pro-vince  ,  of  Oyeryssel,  is 
situated  near  .the  mij.u§i.of  the  Yssel,  in  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  Here  a  b^ge  ,790.  feet  lojig,  and,  upwards 
of  20  feet;  broad,  lextends  across  the  river.  Though 
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formerly  of  greater  importance,  it  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  general  trade.    Pop.  12,316. 

KAlNIPTU'LipON,  the  name  given,  to  a  newly 
invented  floor-cl6th,  which  is  said  to  'be  made  of 
india-rubber  and  cork ;.  inuch  bf  it,  however,  con- 
sists of  oxidised  linseed  oil  and  cork.  The  cork 
is  reduced  to  a  state  reaembling  very  fine  saw- 
dust, and  kneaded  up  \vith  the  real  caoutchouc,  or 
wifh  the  artificial  Icind  iiade'  of  oxidised  hnseed  oil^ 
the  whole  being  kept  vfeiy  soft  by  heat.  '  The  mass 
is  then  made  into  sheets  by  passing  through  cylin- 
der tollers  heated  with  Ateam.  The  sheets,  when 
cold,  are  ready  for  use,  when  no'  ornamental  surface 
is  required ;' b-ilt  very  excellent  designs  may  be 
painted  i^pon  it,  the  same  as  upon  ordihary  floor- 
cloth. Kamptujicon,  notwithstanding  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  made,  is' '  more  expensive  than 
the  floor-cloth  made  by  painting  hempen  or  Hnen 
fabrics;  it  has,  however;  qualities  -vvhieh  render  it 
very  valuable  for  special  purposes;  its  elasticity 
to  the  tread  not  only  makes  it  agreeable  to  walk 
on,,  but  it  is  noiseless,  and  is  consequently  well 
adapted  for  hospital  passages  and  other  positions 
in. which  quiet  is  desirable';  it  is  also  impervious 
to  damp,  and  thereby  well  suited  to  damp  stone 
floors  where  other  fabrics  would  soon  decay. 

KAMTOHA'TKA,  Peninsula  or,  fornis  the 
south-ea.st  extremity  of  Siberia,  from  which  it 
stretches  southward,  extei^ding  in  lat. .  between  51° 
and  60°  N.,  and  in  long,  between  158°  40!  and  164° 
20',E.  It  is  725  miles  long,  and  averages  190  mUes 
iiiibreadth.,  A  chain  of  volcanic  mpimtains  traverses 
the  centre  pf  the  peninsula,  aiid  gives  rise  to  the 
rivers,  of  -which,  the  Eamt^hatka,  is  150  miles  in 
length.  There  are  about  14  volcanoes  in  the  penin- 
sula, the  most  remarkable  of  which — the  volcano  of 
Plutchevsky— is,  16,000  feet  high.  This  mountain 
now  only  emi-ts,  smoke  and  embers ;  but  in  former 
times,  eruptions  used  to  take  place  every  seven  or 
eight '  years.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  stoiiy ;  but 
there  are  many  tracts  of  mountain-slope  which  are 
arable.  Agriculture,,  however,  is  much  hindered  by 
untimely  frosts,  periodical  rains,  and  sometimes  by 
multitudes  of  mice  and  rats.  The  bread  required 
by  the  inhabitants  of  1;he  fortresses  of  Petropaulo-vsk 
and  Tagil  is  supplied  from  Okhotsk.  The  principal 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  fishing  and 
hunting.  .The,  lupat  valuable  domestic  ahindalis  a 
peeuhar  kind  pf  ipg  which  never  barks.  K.  was 
annexed  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  after  the 
expedition  of  the  Cps^acjs;  chief  Atlasof.  Pop.  10,000, 
niade  ,-ap  of ,  Eaiii^hadales,  Kourdetri,  Omototzi, 
and  Russians.'  The  Kamtchadales — the  preponder- 
ating race  of  the  inhabitants — live  mostly  in  the 
south.  They  are  small  in  stature,  -with  a  Mrgc  heiad, 
broad  face,  black  hair,  small  eyes,  broad  shoulders, 
and  hanging  lips  and  Stomach.  -Pormerly,. '  they 
lived  in  teiits  made  of  branfehCs  ;  they  now  d'well  in 
huts.  They  have  nominally  embraced  Christianity, 
but  retain  much  of  their  sayage  nature  and  super- 
stitions. Nijni-Kamtchatsk,.^e  chief  to-wn  of  the 
government,  is  situated  on  thA  ri-ver ,  Kanitchatka. 
The  fort  of  Petropaulpvsk,  -with  a  fine  harbour 
covered  with, ice  only  during  a  brief  period  of  the 
year,  is  most  picturesquely  si-tuated,  and  enjoys  a 
healthful  climate.         -  i , 

KAMYSHIN,  a  to-wn  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  120  miles  below  the  to-wn  of  that 
name,  on  the  .right  bank  of  the  Volga,  lafe  50°  5'  N., 
lahg:  45°  25'  i}.  It'possesses  about  ,7800  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  a  coitsiderable  trade  in  corn. 

KANAGA'WA,  a  town  of  Japan,  and  the 
shipping  port  of  Yeddo.  It  was  opened  (together 
with  Hakodadi  and  Nagasaki)  to  British  subjects 
pn,  the  1st  July  1859  by  the  treaty  of  August  1858. 
-"''■  :  769 
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It  is  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  a  bight  on 
the  western  side  of  the  great  bay  of  Yeddo,  and 
abont  16  miles  from  that  city.  Here  is  located 
the  ofi&cial  section  of  the  small  foreign  community 
which,  through  the  manceuvres  of  the  Japanese, 
has  been  estamished — not  at  K.,  but  at  Yokohama — 
on  the  opposite  point  of  the  bay,  and  in  a,  more 
isolated  situation.  K.  has  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  any  other  port  of  Japan.  In  1861,  its  foreign 
trade  was  worth  nearly  a  million  sterling — the 
imports  amounting  to  £307,981  and  the  exports  to 
£558,948,  and  it  gave  employment  to   about   100 


KANAEIS,  KoNSTANTiN",  a  native  of  the  isle 
of  Ipsara,  distinguished  for  his  exploits  in  the 
Grecian  war  of  independence,  and  particularly  for 
the  destruction  of  Turkish  vessels  by  fireships. 
He  was  master  of  a  small  merchant-vessel  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  In  1822,  he  blew  up 
the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  in  the  Strait  of  Chios, 
and  thus  avenged  the  cruelties  which  the  Turks 
had  perpetrated  on  the  Greeks  in  that  island.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  he  burned  the  Turkish 
admiral's  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Tenedos.  His 
native  isle  of  Ipsara  having  been  ravaged,  he  took 
revenge,  on  17th  August  1824,  by  burning  a  large 
Turkish  frigate  and  some  transport-ships  which 
were  carrying  troops  to  Samos,  and  thereby  saved 
Samos  from  the  calamity  which  Chios  and  Ipsara 
had  endured.  In  1825,  he  formed  the  bold  design 
of  burning  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria,  where  it  lay  ready  to  carry  troops  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  it  appears  that  only  an 
imfavourable  wind  springing  up  prevented  his 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  important  commands 
by  the  Greek  president.  Capo  D'Istrias,  and  in  1848 
and  1849  was  war  minister  of  Greece,  and  president 
of  the  cabinet.  Recently  (1862),  as  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  government  of  King  Otho. 

KAWAWHA,  Geeat.    See  Geeat  Kanawha. 

KANDAVU,  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (q.  v.). 

KAWB,  Sm  RoEEET,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  chemist, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1810.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  in  1832  was  received  as 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  the 
same  year- projected  the  DvMin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  which  at  first  treated  only  of  chemical  and 
pharmical  subjects.  In  1840,  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  for  his 
researches  into  the  colouring  matter  of  lichens. 
Prom  1844  tiU  1847,  K.  was  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Roya,l  Dublin  Society,  and  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  received  the  Cunningham  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  his  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry.  In  1846,  he  originated  the 
Museum  of  Industry  ia  Ireland,  was  appointed  its 
first  director,  and  the  same  year  received  from  the 
Lord-Ueutenant  the  honour  of  knighthood.  At 
present  (1863),  he  holds  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork.  His  important  works 
axe— Elements  of  Gliemislry  (1841—1842,  1849),  a 
work  of  widely  acknowledged  merit ;  Industrial 
Besources  of  Ireland  (1844),  being  the  substance 
of  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  previous  year,  and 
pubhshed  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
DubHn. 

KANE,  EuSHA  Kent,  M.D.,  a  celebrated  Arctic 
explorer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  United  States, 
February  3,  1820,  entered  Virgiuia  University  in 
1836,  afterwards  studied  medicine,  and  entered 
the  navy  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  visited 
China,  India,  the  East  Indies,  and,  under  leave 
of  absence,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Western 
Europe.    Soon  after  returning  home,  he  Was  ordered 


to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  May  1846,  but  being 
attacked  by  fever,  was  compelled  to  return  in  the 
following  AprU.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
military  staff,  and  served  in  Mexico.  In  May 
1850,  he  commenced  his  career  of  Arctic  discovery 
as  surgeon,  naturaKst,  and  historian  to  the  first 
Grinnell  expedition.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  he 
was  agaia  sent  out,  this  time  as  commander  of  a. 
second  Grinnell  expedition,  in  which  he  achieved 
important  results.  These  results  are  fuUy  detailed 
in  his  Second  Orinnell  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  (2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1856).  On 
his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  honours  were 
showered  on  the  fortunate  adventurer ;  he  received 
gold  medals  from  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  and  the  New  York  Legislature ;  but 
his  health,  which  had  been  precarious  since  1844, 
was  rapidly  failing,  and  after  a  visit  to  London, 
where  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  he  sailed  to  Havannah, 
where  he  died  on  February  16,  1857.  His  life  has 
been  vrritten  by  "W".  Elder,  M.D.  (8vo,  Philadelphia, 
1857). 

KANGAROO'  [Macropm],  a  genus  of  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  almost 
aU  Australian,  although  a  few  are  found  in  New 
Guinea  and  neighbouring  islands.  The  genus,  which 
some  naturalists  subdivide,  is  the  type  of  a  family 
Macropidce,  including  also  the  Kangaroo-rats  or 
Potoroos  {q.  v.),  which  have  canine  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  whilst  the  kangaroos  have  no  canine 
teeth,  and  in  their  dentition  generally,  and  in  their 
digestive  system,  make  a  nearer  approach  than  any 
other  marsupial  quadrupeds  to  the  ruminants  ;  the 
potoroos,  on  the  other  hand,  approaching  the  rodent 
type.  Kangaroos  are  said  sometimes  to  ruminate. 
The  stomach  of  kangaroos  is  large,  and  is  formed 
of  two  elongated  sacs.  They  are  entirely  herbi- 
vorous. The  Macropidce  are  aU  characterised  by 
great  length  of  the  hind-legs,  whilst  the  fore-legs 
are  small ;  but  the  radius  allows  a  complete  rotation 
of  the  fore-arm ;  and  they  make  use  of  the  fore-feet 
as  organs  of  prehension,  and  for  many  purposes,  with 
great  adroitness.  The  fore-feet  have  five  toes,  each 
armed  vrith  a  strong  curved  nail ;  the  hind-feet 
have  four  toes — one  very  large  central  toe,  with  a 
very  large  solid  nail.  The  hind-feet  are  very  long, 
through  an  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  tail  is  very  long,  thick,  strong, 
and  tapering,  and  is  of  great  use  in  balancing 
the  animal  in  its  leaps,  and  also  for  sustaining  the 
body  in  its  ordinary  erect  sitting  posture,  in  which 
it  uses  the  hind-legs  and  the  root  of  the  tail  as  a 
tripod.  In  this  posture,  also,  it  usually  walks  by 
the  hind-legs  alone.  The  head  is  in  form  somewhat 
Kke  that  of  a  deer ;  the  ears  moderately  large,  and 
oval ;  the  eyes  large,  and  the  aspect  mild. 

The  Geeat  K.  {M.  giganteus)  is  generally  about 
7-J  feet  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
the  tail  being  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length, 
and  fully  a  foot  in  circumferenoe  at  the  base.  The 
height  of  the  animal  is  rather  more  than  fifty  ruches, 
in  the  erect  sitting  posture  already  mentioned,  but 
it,  sometimes  raises  itself  on  its  toes  to  look  around 
it,  and  its  height  is  then'  greater  than  that  of  a  man. 
The  "Woolly  K.  or  Red  K.  {M.  laniger)  rather  exceeds 
it  in  size.  The  Great  K.  was  first  discovered  in 
.Cook's  first  voyage,  22d  Jime  1770,  and  unta  that 
time  it  may  almost  be  said  that  kangaroos  were 
unknown  to  Europeans,  although  a  New  Guinea 
species  [M.  Brunii)  had  been  described  by  Le  Brun 
in  1711.  It  is  of  a  grayish-brown  colour,  the  fur 
moderately  long,  and  moderately  soft.  It  is  found 
m  many  parts  of  Australia  and  in  Van  Diemeu's 
Land.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight  of  160  lbs. 
or  upwards.     Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed,  and  it  is 
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mucli  sought  after  by  the  colonists,  so  that  it  is  now- 
rare  in  regions  where  it  was  once  ahuudant.  It  is 
not  properly  gregarious.  The  kangaroos  are  all 
timid  animala,  msSdng  their  escape  from  their  pur- 
suers by  extraordinary  leaps.    The  Great  K.  often 


Great  Kangaroo  {Utacropus  gigantems). 

proves  too  swift  for  greyhounds.  When  driven  to 
bay,  it  sometimes  killa  a  dog  by  a  single  stroke  of 
its  hind-leg,  the  great  nail  ripping  him  open  at  once. 
Some  of  the  kangaroos  inhabit  open  plains,  some 
are  more  generally  found  in  forests,  some  are  frequent 
on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  highest  Australian 
mountains.  They  are  Of  very  various  size ;  some 
are  not  much  larger  than  a  rabbit.  They  are  easily 
tamed ;  some  species  have  been  brought  to  Britain, 
and  have  bred  in  zoological  collections,  but  have  not 
yet  been  properly  naturalised. 

The  exceedingly  immature  state  in  which  young 
kangaroos  are  born,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  nourished,  fall  to  be  noticed  in  the  article  Mah- 
SUPIATA.  Ere  they  finally  desert  the  pouch  of  the 
mother,  the  young  may  be  seen  poking  their  heads 
out  of  it,  and  nibbling  the  herbage  among  which 
she  moves. 


KAKGAE.00  GRASS  (AntUslmia  aus\ 
the  most  esteemed  fodder-grass  of  Australia.  It 
grows  to  a  height  much  above  that  of  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  Britain,'  affords  abundant  herbage,  and  is 
much  relished  by '  cattle.  The  genus  is  allied  to 
Andropogon,  and  has  clusters  of  flowers  with  an 
involucre.  The  awns  are  very  long  and  twisted, 
both  in  the  K.  G.  and  in  a  nearly  allied  species, 
Ai  ciliaia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
fodder-grasses  of  India. 

KANO', ,  a  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
town  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  Central  Africa,  stands  in 
lat.  12°  m  N.,  and  long.  8°  22'  E.  The  province 
is  estimated  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants,  and 
from  its  beauty  ajid  wealth,  has  been  called  the 
'Garden  of  Central  Africa.'  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounds the  town  of  K.  is  15  miles  in  circuit,  and 
between  it  and  the  town,  which  is  circular  in  shape, 
and  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  a  space  inter- 
venes large ,  enough  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
com  in  case  of  siege.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay, 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  conical  thatched 
roofs.  The  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  cloths,  which  are  exported  from 
K.  to  the  value  of  £30,000  annually,  to  Timbuktu 
on  the  west,  over  the  empire  of  Bomu  on  the  east, 


and  to  Tripoli  on  the  north.  Dr  Earth,  estimates 
the  number  of  slaves  exported  from  K.  at  6000 
annually.  The  population  is  about  30,000,  but 
diuring  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  from  January 
to  April,  it  rises  to  about  60,000. 

KANSA,  in  Hindu  Mythology,  a  king  of  the  race 
of  Bhoja— considered  also  as  a  demon,  KSllanemi, 
in  human  shape — notorious  for  his  enmity  towards 
the  god  Krishna  (see  ViSHNtr),  by  whom  he  was 
ultimately  slain. 

KA'NSAS,  a  river  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Kansas, 
United  States  of  America,  flowing  eastward  into 
the  Missouri,  into  which  it  falls,  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  Its  northern  branch,  Kepub- 
Hoan  Fork,  rises  in  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

KA'NSAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  between  lat.  37°  and  40°  N.,  and  long.  94° 
40'  and  106°  40'  W.  It  is  boimded  on  the  ST.  by 
Nebraska  Territory ;  E.  by  Missouri,  and  in  part  by 
the  Missouri  Eiver;  S.  by  Indian  Territory  and  New 
Mexico ;  W.  by  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  K.  averages 
185  miles  in  width,  and  is  550  in  length,  containing 
114,798  square  miles ;  the  capital  is  Lecompton, 
and  the  principal  towns  .are  Atchison,  Doniphan, 
Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  and  Topeka.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  Osage,  Neasho,  the 
Arkansas,  and  their  branches.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  state  is  roUing  country,  the  western,  level 
prairies.  The  climate  has  wide  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold,  but  is  generally  healthy.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  all  the  cereals,  with  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  prairies  contain  abundance 
of  game,  consisting  of  the  buffalo,  deer,  antelope, 
wild-turkey,  wild-goose,  prairie-hen.  It  is  sparsely 
timbered  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Coal,  gypsum, 
quartz,  and  porphyry  are  among  the  minerals. 
Several  tribes  of  Indians  occupy  the  western  portion 
of  the  state.  K.  was  organised  as  a  territory  in 
1854,  and  became  the  scene  of  violent  contests 
between  northern  and  southern  settlers,  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  Organised  and  armed  parties 
of  emigrants  were  sent  from  the  free  states,  and 
armed  bands  invaded  it  from  Missouri.  A  civil 
war  broke  out  between  these  parties,  both  of  whom 
forined  state  constitutions  in  1856.  After  much 
violence  on  both  sides,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1859,  excluding  slavery,  and  K.  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  January  29,  1861.  Pop.  m  1860, 
143,642. 

KAN-SU',  the  most  north-western  province  of 
China,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Shen-se,  on  the  S. 
by  Thibet  and  Se-Chuen.  Area  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  100,000  square  miles ;  pop.  at  16,000,000. 
Its  surface  is  mountainous ;  chief  river  the  Hoang-ho. 
Lan-chow  is  the  capital,,  and  there  are  six  other 
cities  of  the  first  rank. 

KANT,  Immaitoel,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
influential  metaphysicians  of  all  time,  was  the  son 
of  a  saddlerj  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was  bom  at 
Konigsberg,  22d  April  1724  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  his  native  town,  and  after  spending 
some  years  as  a  private  tutor,  took  his  degree  at 
Konigsberg,  in  1755,  and  began  to  deliver  prelec- 
tions on  logic,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mathematics.  In  1762,  he  was  offered,  but  declined 
the  chair  of  poetry,  and  in  1770,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  died  12th 
Eebruary  1804.  K.'s  private  life  was  uneventful, 
yet  curious  and  almost  ludicrous  in  its  mechanical 
regularity.  As  Socrates  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens,  so  K.  clung  with 
oyster-Mke  tenacity  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  never 
leaving  it  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  professorship. 
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He  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  life.  K.  was 
a  mau  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  honour, 
austere  even  in  his  principles  of  morality,  though 
kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  a  bold  and  fearless 
advocate  of  political  liberty,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
human  progress.  The  investigations  by  which  he 
achieved  the  reputation  of  a  reformer  in  philosophy, 
refer  not  so  much  to  particular  sections  or  prob- 
lems of  that  science,  as  to  its  principles  and  limits. 
The  central  point  of  his  system  is  found  in  the 
proposition,  that  before  anything  can  be  determined 
concerning  the  objects  of  cognition,  the  faculty  of 
cognition  itself,  and  the  sources  of  hnowledge  lying 
therein,  must  be  subjected  to  a  critical  examination. 
Locke's  psychology,  iudeed,  at  an  earher  period  in 
European  speculation,  had  shewn  a  similar  tendency; 
but  before  K.,  no  thinker  had  definitely  grasped  the 
conception  of  a  critical  philosophy,  and  K.  himself 
was  led  to  it  not  so  much  by  Locke,  as  by  Hume's 
acute  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  objective  vaUdity 
of  our  ideas,  especially  of  the  very  important  idea 
of  causality.  The  Kantian  criticism  had  a  twofold 
aim :  1st,  to  separate  the  necessary  and  imiversal 
in  cognition  from  the  merely  empirical  {i.  e.,  from 
the  knowledge  we  derive  through  the  senses) ;  2d, 
to  determine  the  limits  of  cognition. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  observe,  that  K.  did  not  subject  the  old 
psychological  doctrine  of  '  faculties  '  to  any  analysis, 
but  attributed  to  each  of  these — viz.,  to  the  faculties 
of  Sense,  Understanding,  Judgment,  and  Reason — 
certain  innate  d,  priori  forms,  conceptions,  and 
functions,  which,  as  constituting  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  any  experience  whatever,  possessed,  on 
account  of  their  subjective  necessity,  a  iiniversal 
subjective  vahdity.  Thus,  in  the  Sense,  as  the 
faculty  receptive  of  external  impressions,  there 
must  lie,  according  to  K.,  the  forms  of  Space  and 
Time ;  in  the  Understanding,  as  the  faculty  by 
which  the  manifold  in  appearance  is  combined 
in  the  unity  of  conception,  the  Categories ;  in  the 
Reason,  as  the  faoidty  of  principles,  the  Ideas  of  the 
Unconditioned  and  the  Absolute  ;  in  the  Judgment, 
in  as  far  as  it  is  not  merely  subsumtive,  but  also 
reflective,  the  conception  of  Design  or  Conformity 
to  the  purpose  in  view ;  finally,  in  the  WiU  or  the 
Practical  Eeason,  the  Categorical  Imperative  of 
the  Moral  Law. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  aim  of  the  Kantian  criti- 
cism— viz.,  to  determine  the  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge — the  efforts  of  K.  go  to  shew  that  uni- 
versal forms  existent  a  priori  in  the  human  mind, 
can  afford  knowledge  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  objects  which  they  cognize  are  presented  by 
experience;  while  for  the  determining  of  what  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  Experience,  they  are  merely 
empty  forms,  by  which  something  indeed  is  tlmuglit, 
but  nothing  known.  Even  within  the  limits  of 
Experience  itself,  we  are  cognizant,  according  to  K., 
through  the  forms  of  the  Sense  and  of  the  Uuder- 
standmg,  not  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  they  appear;  hence  the  opposition 
between  noumena  and  pTiamomena.  But  when  we 
try  to  transcend  those  limits,  and  to  ascertain  the 
intelligible  basis  of  the  phenomenal  world  by  the 
forms  of  the  Sense  and  the  Categories,  the  Reason 
becomes  entangled  in  an  unavoidable  Dialectic,  for 
which  there  is  no  objective,  but  only  a  critical  solu- 
tion. The  objects  of  this  Dialectic,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  constitutes  an  essential  and  leading 
part  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  are  the 
Soul,  the  World,  and  God;  and  in  relation  to  the 
cosmological  conceptions  in  particular  (viz.,  of  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  the  World,  of  the  Unity  or 
Non-unity  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  Things,  of 
CausaUty  through  Freedom  or  through  the  necessity 


of  Nature),  the  Eeason  is  involved  in  a  series  of 
self-contradictions  (in  the  Kantian  technology,  anti- 
nomies). The  result,  according  to  K.,  of  the  critical 
examination  of  all  claims  to  a  knowledge  transcending 
Experience  in  the  regions  of  rational  or  speculative 
Psychology,  Cosmology,  and  Theology,  is  the  neces- 
sity for  abandoning  the  hope  of  attaining  such.  The 
idea  (native  to  the  Eeason)  of  the  Unconditioned 
is  allowed  to  possess  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive 
value  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  principle  necessary  for 
the  extension  of  our  inquiries  beyond  the  fixed 
limits  of  experience,  without,  however,  yielding  us 
an  extended  knowledge.  So  far  the  philosophy  of 
K.  is  purely  negative  and  destructive.  Hamilton, 
Mansel,  and  others  have — in  regard  to  the  limits 
of  the  knowahle — merely  reiterated  the  arguments 
of  the  great  German,  while  in  regard  to  the  points 
in  which  they  do  differ  from  him,  as,  for  example, 
the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  doubt  if  they  are  as  logical  and  consistent  as 
their  predecessor. 

But  the  austere  and  stoical  morality  of  K.  was 
something  too  positive  to  allow  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  merely  negative  results ;  hence  he  sought  in 
the  reality  of  his  Ethics  a  compensation  for  the 
nihilism  of  his  Metaphysics.  He  maintained  the 
unconditional  validity  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  legitimately  fiow  from  it.  This 
vahdity,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  is  simply 
moral,  and  in  no  way  demonstrates  the  metaphysical 
reahty  of  the  ideas,  which,  nevertheless,  by  a  power 
of  its  own,  it  compels  us  to  accept.  The  Reason,  as 
operating  in  the  sphere  of  Ethics,  is  called  by  K.  the 
Practical  Reason,  or  the  Practico-legislative  Reason. 
The  ideas  which  the  Practico-legislative  Eeason 
postulates  are,  1st,  the  idea  of  Freedom;  2d,  of 
Immortality,  as  the  necessary  condition  for  an 
ever-increasing  approximation  to  the  fulness  of  the 
Moral  Law ;  and  3d,  of  the  Being  of  God,  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  such  a  regulation  of  the 
universe  as  shaU  shew  the  order  of  nature  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  moral  design.  Rejecting  all  the  onto- 
logical,  cosmological,  and  physico-theological  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  God  as  mere  f utiUties,  K.  based 
his  belief  in  God  on  the  inward  necessities  of  a  prac- 
tical morality.  Religion — i.  e.,  the  recognition  of 
our  duties  as  divine  commands — has,  in  the  system 
of  K.,  the  closest  dependence  on  Morality ;  in  fact, 
becomes  identical  with  it.  This  purely  ethical  con- 
ception of  religion  led  him  to  a  criticism  of  the 
positive  dogmas  of  theology  from  an  ethical  stand- 
pomt,  in  which  are  contained  most  of  the  elements 
of  theological  rationalism.  The  application  of 
the  Practical  Reason,  as  understood  by  K.,  to 
iEsthetics  and  Jurisprudence  is  equally  fruitful 
of  important  results.— K.'s  first  work,  Oedanken 
von  der  wahren  Schatzung  der  lebendigen  Krafte 
(Thoughts  on  the  True  Estimation  of  the  Active 
Powers),  was  published  in  1747.  The  principal  of 
its  successors  were.  Die  falscJie  Spitzfindighdt  der 
vier  syllogistischen  Figuren  (The  False  Hair-splitting 
of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,  1762),  Beohach- 
tungen  uher  das  Gefuld  des  Schonen  und  Srhaienen 
(Observations  on  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime, 
1764) ;  De  Mundi  Sensibilis  et  Intelligibilis  Forma 
et  Pnncipiis  (On  the  Form  and  Principles  of  the 
Sensible  and  InteUigible  World,  1770) ;  this  is  the 
prelude  to  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (Critique 
of  the  Pure  Eeason,  1781) ;  Grundlegung  der  Meta- 
physih  der  Sitten  (Basis  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Ethics,  1785),  Kntih  der  pratischen  Vernunft 
(Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,  1788),  Kniik 
der  Urtheilshraft  (Critique  of  the  Judgment, 
1790),  and  Religion  innerhalb  der  Orenzen  der 
hUssen  Vernilnft  (Religion  within  the  Limits 
of  Mere  Reason,   1793).     For  an  account  of  the 


KAOLIN— KARROO. 


influence  of  K.  in  the  deTelopment  of  speculation  in 
Germany,  see  German  Philosophy. 

KA'OLIN  is  the  name  given  bjr  the  Chinese  to 
the  fine  white  clay  which  they  nse  in  making  their 
porcelain.  It  is  furnished  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  granitic  rook,  the  coustitueuts  of  which  are 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  latter  having  gradually 
mouldered,  by  the  joint  action  of  air  and  water,  into 
this  substance.  A  very  similar  clay,  to  which  the 
Chinese  name  has  been  given,  occurs  near  St  Austel 
in  Cornwall,  and  near  Limoges  in  France.  In  these 
cases,  it  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
Pegmatite,  a,  granite  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
mica,  and  very  little  quartz.  AU  clays  are  silicates 
or  hydrated  sHicates  of  alumina ;  and  these  clays, 
which  are  much  valued  by  the  porcelain-makers,  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  AljOjjSSiOj  +  2H0. 

KAPILA,  the  renowned  founder  of  the  Sankhya 
(q.  v.),  one  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Hindus.  Professor  J.  E.  Hall,  in  his  learned  and 
excellent  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  text-book  of 
the  S&nkhya,  the  S&nhhya-Pravachana,  says :  '  By 
the  prevalent  suffrage  of  mythology,  Kapila  is 
reputed  to  have  been  a  son  of  BrahmS, ;  but  he  is 
otherwise  described  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
He  is  also  recounted  to  have  been  born  as  the  son 
of  Devahftti ;  and  again  is  identified  with  one  of 
the  Agnis  or  iires.  Lastly,  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  have  been  two  KapUas — the  first,  an  embodi- 
ment of  Vishnu ;  the  other,  the  igneous  principle 
in  human  disguise.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
short,  that  we  know  nothing  satisfactory  concerning 
Kapila ;  the  meagre  notices  of  him  that  are  pro- 
ducible being  hopelessly  involved  in  uncertainty, 
and  inextricably  embarrassed  by  fable.  Yet  it  may 
be  credited,  with  but  little  hesitation,  that  he  was 
something  more  substantial  than  a  myth ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  tolerably  good  ground  for  receiving,  as 
an  historical  fact,  his  alleged  connection  with  the 
Sankhya.' — Bibliotheca  Indica,  Sdrikhyapr.,  p.  14,  seq. 

KABAITBS.    See  Jewish  Sects. 

KARAMA'N,  KARAMA'NIA,  or  CARA- 
MANIA,  an  inland  eyalet  of  Asia  Minor,  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Anatolia,  on  the  E.  by  RumUi,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Taurus  Mountains.  Cattle-breeding 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  nomadic  Turks.  The  town  of 
Karaman,  said  to  be  the  chief  trading  town  of  this 
district,  contains  a  population  variously  estimated 
at  from  10,000  to  20,000. 

KARAMSIN",  Nicholas  Michailowitsh,  the 
greatest  of  Russian  historians,  was  born  on  1st 
December  1766,  at  Bogoroeldza,  in  the  government 
of  Simbirsk.  His  father  was  an  officer  of  Tartar 
descent,  and  placed  him  in  the  army,  but  he  soon 
retired  from  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  after -a  tour  injGermany,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  took  part  in  establishing  the  Moscow 
Journal,  and  published  volumes  of  tales,  poetry, 
&c.  But  the  work  which  first  gained  him  a  high 
reputation  was  his  Letters  of  a  Eussian  TraveUer 
(6  vols.  Moscow,  1797 — 1801),  a  work  which  exercised 
an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  improvement  .of 
literary  taste  in  Russia.  After  some  other  literary 
attempts  of  no  great  importance,  he  directed  his 
attention  to  the  history  of  his  country.  In  1803, 
he  was  appointed  imperial  historiographer,  with 
a  pension  of  2000  rubles ;  and,  from  this  time 
he  laboured  uninterruptedly  at  his  History  -of 
Russia  (12  vols.  Petersb.  1816—1829),  for  the  pre- 
paration of  which  he  had  access  to  all  the  national 
archives.  For  this  work,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  had  read  part  of  it  in  manuscript,  made  him 
a  present  of  60,000  rubles.  It  has  been  translated 
into  other  languages.    It  comes  down  only  to  1611. 


It  is  in  high  repute  in  Russia,  displays  much 
research  and  judgment,  and  is,  in  fact,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  vrork  in  Russian  historical  literature. 
K.  died  on  May  13,  1826.  « 

KARA'SU-BAZAB,  a  manufacturing  town  in 
the  Crimea,  25  miles  east-north-east  of  Simfer- 
opol. It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  contains. 
5  chiu-ches  and  22  mosques  with  minarets.  Pop. 
15,287,  who  carry  on  considerable  trade,  and  manu- 
facture morocco  leather  and  other  articles. 

KABATCHB'F,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of  the 
government  of  Orel,  European  Russia,  on  the 
Sniejas,  an  affluent  of  the  Dezna,  dates  from  the 
12th  c,  and  contains  10,750  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  a  large  trade  in  cordage. 

KARDZSA'G-UJ-SZALLA'S,  a  market-town  of 
Hungary,  capital  of  the  district  of  Great  Cumania, 
is  situated  about  90  miles  east-south-east  of  Pesth. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  district  of  exuberant  fertility, 
and  is  the  mart  for  the  grain,  fruit,  wine,  and  cattle 
raised  in  that  district.    Pop.  12,000. 

KARB'LIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Sweden,  near 
tha  Gidf  of  Finland,  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  now  forming  portions  of 
the  governments  of  Finland,  St  Petersburg,  Olonetz, 
and  Archangel.  The  original  inhabitants  ,were  of 
Finnish  origin. 

KARB'NGIA  (Pennisetum  distichum),  a  grass 
closely  allied  to  the  MiUets,  and  producing  a  graiiii 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  native  of  Central  Africa, 
and  is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Sahara,  supplying  in  some  places  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

KARIKA'L,  a  remnant  of  the  once  extensive 
possessions  of  France  in  India,  Hes  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast,  on  the  estuary  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Kaveri,  witjun  the  limits  of  the  British 
district  of  Tanjore.  It  contains  only  63  square 
miles,  with  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more 
than  49,000  are  natives.  K.  was  ceded  to  the 
French  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  1759.  Having 
subsequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  it 
was  restored  at  the  general  pacification  of  1814,  on 
condition  that  it  should  neither  contain  any  fortifi- 
cation, nor  possess  any  garrison,  unless  for  purposes 
of  police.  This  tract  is  of  little  commercial  import- 
ance, for  it  is  only  diu:ing  the  season  of  high  water 
that  the  estuary  is  navigable  even  for  coasting  craft. 
K.  is  150  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras,  being  in  lat. 
10°  55'  N.,  and  long.  79°  53'  E. 

KARNA'C.    See  Thebes. 

KARROO'  is  the  original  Hottentot  term,  now 
generally  adopted  into  the  language  of  physical 
geography,  for  the  immense  barren  tracts  of  table- 
lands, about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  which 
occupy  such  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
Cape  Colony  and  the  region  north  of  it.  The 
karroos  of  South  Africa  are  generally  composed 
of  shallow  beds  of  the  richest  clay-soil,  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  slaty  rock,  and  only  want  the 
fertilising  power  of  water  to  render  them  as  pro- 
ductive as  any  other  part  of  the  surface.  After 
heavy  rains,  luxuriant  vegetation  quickly  springs 
up,  which  as  quickly  perishes;  and  the  different 
rivers  shewn  on  maps  as  crossing  the  karroos,  are 
generally  little  more  than  dry  water-courses,  with 
strings  of  standing  pools  in  their  beds.  In  the 
most  barren  portions  the  soil  is  much  impregnated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

The  principal  karroos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are 
found  extending  in  a^  north-easterly  direction, 
between  the  Roggeveld  and  Nieuveld  Mountains 
and  the  coast  ranges,  forming  a  belt  of  table-land 
about  350  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
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60  miles,  and  only  inhabited  by  the  Boers  in  the 
winter  season,  when  water  and  grass  are  abundant. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  introduction  of 
merino  sheep,  and  the  construction  of  dams,  land 
in  the  karroo  is  becoming  more  valuable;  and 
farms  that,  a  few  years  ago,  were  considered  nearly 
valueless,  now  realise  considerable  sums. 

KARS,  the  capital  of  a  pashalik  in  the  Turkish 
eyalet  of  Erzerum  or  Armenia,  110  milea  north- 
east from  Erzerum,  near  the  Russian  border.  It 
is  situated  on  a  table-land  of  upwards  of  6000  feet 
in  elevation ;  the  climate  is  therefore  rather  severe. 
Pop.  12,000,  mostly  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an 
active  transit  trade.  In  1828,  it  was  taken  from 
the  Turks  by  the  Russians  under  Paskievitsch. 
The  siege  of  K.  by  the  Russians  imder  Mouravieff, 
and  its  defence  by  the  Turks,  with  the  aid,  and 
under  the  conduct,  of  General  Williams,  form  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
recent  Russian  war.  The  siege  began  on  the  16th  of 
June  1855,  and  the  place  held  out  tiU  the  beginning 
of  December. 

KARTTIKBYA,  the  Hindu  Mars,  or  god  of 
war,  a  being  represented  by  the  Pur^nio  legends  as 
sprung  from  S'iva,  after  a  most  miraculous  fashion. 
The  germ  of  K.  having  fallen  into  the  Ganges,  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  in  a  meadow  of  S'ara 
grass,  that  the  offspring  of  S'iva  arose ;  and  as  it 
happened  that  he  was  seen  by  six  nymphs,  the 
Krittik&s  (or  Pleiades),  the  child  assumed  six  faces, 
to  receive  nurture  from  each.  Grown  up,  he  ful- 
filled his  mission  in  killing  T9,raka,  the  demon-king, 
whose  power,  acquired  by  penances  and  austerities, 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  gods.  He 
accompUshed,  besides,  other  heroic  deeds  in  his 
battles  with  the  giants,  and  became  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  divine  armies.  Having  been  brought 
up  by  the  Kr'ittikS.s,  he  is  called  K&rtiikeya,  or 
Sh&nlviAtwra,  the  son  of  six  mothers ;  and  from  the 
circumstances  adverted  to,  he  bears  also  the  names 
of  G&ngeya,  the  son  of  GangSl ;  S'arabhA,  reared  in 
S'ara  grass ;  Shan'mukha,  the  god  with  the  six  faces ; 
&c.  One  of  his  common  appellations  is  Kumdra, 
youthful,  since  he  is  generally  represented  as  a  fine 
youth ;  and  as  he  is  riding  on  a  peacock,  he  receives 
sometimes  an  epithet  like  S'ikMvdhana,  or  '  the  god 
whose  vehicle  is  the  peacock.' 

KA'SOHAU,  a  town  of  Hungary,  is  situated  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Hernad,  surrounded  by 
vine-clad  mountains,  130  miles  north-east  of  Pesth. 
It  contains  15  churches,  of  which  that  of  St 
Elizabeth  (built  1342—1382)  is  said  to  be  by  far 
the  finest  Gothic  edifice  in  Hungary.  Stoneware, 
leather,  cloth,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  paper,  are  manu- 
factured. Pop.,  exclusive  of  suburbs,  13,100.  Two 
battles  were  fought  near  K.  during  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  both  of  which  the  Austrians  gained. 

KASHA'If,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of 
Persia,  is  situated  in  a  well-peopled,  well-cultivated 
district,  3690  feet  above  sea-level,  and  92  miles 
north  of  Ispahan.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its 
fruit,  and  the  town  for  its  extensive  manufactures 
of  sUk-stuffs,  gold  brocade,  carpets,  and  copper- 
wares.  It  is  a  large  town,  and  abounds,  like  all 
Persian  towns,  in  mosques,  bazaars,  baths,  &c. 
Pop.  30,000. 

KASHGA'R.     See  Cashgak. 

KASKA'SKIA,  a  river  of  Illinois,  United  States 
of  America,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  and  running  south-west,  falls  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Kaskaskia.  It  is  navigable  to  Vandalia, 
150  miles. 
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KASSIMO'P,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Riazan,  European  Russia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka,  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
Pop.  10,088.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are 
tanning,  rope-making,  and  chemicals.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  tombstones  and  other  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  time  of  the  Mongolian  rule. 

KASTAMU'jSTI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
north  of  Anatolia,  is  capital  of  an  6yalet  of  the 
same  name.  The  glory  of  this  city  has  to  a  great 
extent  departed.  It  contains  thirty  mosques,  and 
about  as  many  pubUc  baths ;  but  its  industrial  pro- 
ducts comprise  only  cotton  goods  to  a  small  extent, 
and  some  copper-wares.     Pop.  30,000. 

KAT  RIVER,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Eish 
River,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  rising  in  the  Didima- 
berg,  in  the  vaEeys  of  which,  in  1828,  were  settled, 
under  the  care  of  the  London  Mission  Society,  a 
large  body  of  Hottentots  and  Bastaards,  who  occu- 
pied the  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Kafir 
chief  Maoomo  and  his  people.  But  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1850,  the  credulous 
Hottentot  population  believing  that  the  Colonists 
were  about  to  drive  them  from  their  farms, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Kafir  chiefs, 
and  expelling  the  missionaries,  invaded  the  Colony. 
This  led  to  the  breabing  up  of  the  settlement  as  a 
mission  station  and  exclusive  native  reserve ;  and 
it  now  forms  the  division  of  Stockenstroem,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  rather  dense,  mixed  population  of 
Hottentots,  Fingoes,  and  Europeans.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  watered,  wooded,  and  fertile  districts  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  400 
square  miles. 

KATER,  Henry,  a  mechanist  of  considerable 
eminence,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1777,  and  died  in 
London  in  1830.  At  his  father's  desire,  he  began 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  1794  relinquished  his 
legal  studies,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  12th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  then  stationed  in  India.  During 
the  following  year,  he  was  actively  engaged,  under 
Colonel  Lambton,  in  the  trigonometric  survey  of 
India  ;  and  on  his  return  in  1808,  became  a  student 
in  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
62d  Regiment. 

His  contributions  to  science  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  Philosophical  Tratuactions,  to  which,  between 
the  years  1813  and  1828,  he  contributed  fifteen 
papers.  The  most  important  of  these  memoirs  are 
those  relating  to  his  determination  of  the  length  of 
the  seconds'  pendulum  at  the  latitude  of  London ; 
and  those  which  describe  his  '  fioating  collimator,' 
an  instrument  for  aiding  the  determination  of  the 
horizontal  or  zenith  points.  For  the  invention  of 
this  instrument,  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  In  addition  to  these 
menioirs,  he  was,  conjointly  with  Dr  Lardner,  the 
author  of  '  A  Treatise  on  Mechanics '  in  the  Cabinet 
Oyclopcedia.  Most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent  enrolled  him  among 
their  members.  His  memoirs  on  the  verification 
and  comparison  of  the  standards  of  weights  and 
measures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  induced 
the  emperor  of  Russia  to  employ  him  to  construct 
standards  for  the  weights  and  measures  of  that 
country;  and  for  these  labours  he  received  the 
order  of  St  Anne,  and  a  diamond  snuff-box.  He 
died  from  an  affection  of  the  lungs  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

KA'TRINE,  Loch,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  Scottish  lakes,  is  situated  near  the  south-west 
border  of  Perthshire.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mUe  in  mean  breadth- 
greatest  depth,  78  fathoms ;  height  above  the  sea' 
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about  370  feet.  Its  shape  is  serpentine,  and  dis- 
plays great  variety  of  shore  and  background.  Ben 
Venue  and  Ben  An  are  on  its  banks.  It  contains 
several  islets,  one  of  •which,  Ellen's  Isle,  is  the 
centre  of  the  action  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Several  also  of  Wordsworth's  lyrics  were  written 
■on  subjects  suggested  in  this  locaUty. 

The  waters  of  Loch  K.  are  remarkably  pure, 
having  only  one  degree  of  hardness,  and  in  all, 
two  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon.  The 
new  water-supply  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  (q.  v.)  is 
drawn  from  this  lake  and  those  connected  with  it, 
(Venuachar  and  Achray).  The  water  is  conducted 
first  by  a  tunnel  6975  feet  long  through  a  mountain, 
and  then  by  aqueducts,  pipes,  and  tunnels,  to  the 
reservoir  near  the  city — a  distance  of  upwards  of 
25  miles. 

kAtSENA,  a  large,  but  now  desolate  town  of 
Central  Africa,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  salubrious  district  in  lat.  12°  54' 
N.,  and  long.  7°  25'  E.,  ninety  miles  north-west  of 
Kan6.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  waU  about  fourteen 
miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  at  one  time  at  least 
100,000  inhabitants.  In  1807,  the  conquering  Ffllbe 
assailed  it,  and  a  war  was  commenced,  which  lasted 
for  upwards  of  seven  years.  The  capture  of  K.  was 
a,chieved  only  through  its  destruction.  It  has  now 
a  population  of  from  7000  to  8000,  and  Kano  (q.  v.) 
has  taken  its  place  as  the  centre  of  commerce  for 
the  country. 

KATTIMTJNDOO',  or  OUTTIMUNDOO,  a 
substance  somewhat  resembling  gutta-percha.  It  is 
the  milky  juice  of  the  East  Indian  plant.  Euphorbia 
nereifoKa,  and  is  either  obtained  as  a  natural  gum, 
which  has  oozed  through  the  bark,  .or  by  making 
incisions,  and  collecting  the  juice  which  flows.  It 
is  much  Tised  in  India  as  a  cement  for  knife-handles, 
and  for  similar  purposes,  but  is  not  exported  to 
other  countries. 

KATTYWA'B,  a  term  origuiaUy  appHed  to  one 
of  the  ten  districts  of  the  penmsula  of  Guzerat,  has 
g;raduallybeen  made  to  extend,  as  a  collective  name, 
to  the  whole  of  them.  In  this  larger  sense,  it  stretches 
in  N.  lat.  from  20°  42'  to  23°  10',  and  in  E.  long,  from 
€9°  5'  to  72°  14',  containing  about  20,000  square  miles, 
and  about  1,500,000  inhabitants.  This  province  of- 
India,  touchxug  on  part  of  its  eastern  frontier  the 
district  of  Ahmedabad,  is  everywhere  else  bounded 
by  water— the  Runn  and  Gulf  of  Gutch,  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Gambay.  Politically,  the  country 
is  divided  among  more  than  200  chiefs,  some  of 
them  paying  tribute  to  the  Guicowar  of  Guzerat, 
and  the  rest  to  the  British  government,  but  aU  of 
them  being  under  the  protection  of  the  latter. 
Between  them,  these  petty  princes  have  a  revenue 
of  about  £500,000  sterling,  and  a  force  of  about 
4000  cavalry  and  8000  infantry.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy,  and  the  surface  is  generaUy  undulatmg. 
The  principal  crops  are  millet,  maize,  wheat,  sugar, 
and  cotton. 

KATYAYAKA,  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
literary  history  of  India.  It  belongs,  m  aU  prob- 
ability, to  several  personages  renowned  for  their 
contributions  to  the  grammatical  and  ritual  htera- 
ture  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus  ;  but  it  is  met  with 
also  amongst  the  names  of  the  chief  disciples  of  the 
Buddha,  S'akyamuni.— The  most  celebrated  person- 
age of  this  name,  however,  is  K.,  the  critic  of  the 
great  grammarian  Pan'ini ;  and  he  is  most  likely 
the  same  with  the  K.  who  wrote  the  gramma- 
tical treatise  called  the  Frdli^dkhya  of  the  white 
Yajurveda.  See  Veda.  Professor  Goldstucker,  in 
his  Pan'ini,  &c.,  his  Place  in  Sanscrit  Literature 


(London,  1861),  has  shewn  that  he  cannot  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Pan'ini,  as  was  generaUy  assumed; 
and  in  a  paper  recently  read  by  him  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (February  1863),  he  has  proved  that 
this  K.  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  gram- 
marian Patanjali,  whose  date  he  had  previously 
fixed  between  140  and  120  before  the  Christian  era. 
See  Patanjali. 

KA'TYDID  [Platyphyllum  concavum),  a  species  of 
Grasshopper  (q.  v.)  of  a  pale-green  colour,  a  native 
of  North  America,  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  where  its  peculiar  note  is  always 
to  be  heard  during  the  summer,  from  the  evening 
twilight  till  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  note  is 
almost  like  a  shrill  articulation  of  the  three  syl- 
lables kat-y-did,  following  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, after  which  there  is  a  pause  of  two  or  three 
minutes.  The  organ  of  sound  is  a  transparent  elastic 
membrane  in  a  strong  oval  frame,  in  each  of  the 
wing-covers  ;  these  membranes,  by  the  overlapping 
of  the  wing-covers,  can  be  made  to  rub  against  one 
another,  and  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  friction. 

KA'TZBACH,  a  small  river  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Silesia,  falling  into  the  Oder  at  Parohwitz.  . 
It  has  become  famous  iu  history  from  the  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  on  26th  August  1813,  between 
the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Macdonald,  and 
the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  in  which  the  latter 
were  completely  victorious.  'The  French  lost  in  the 
battle  of  the  K.  5000  killed,  and  18,000  wounded 
and  prisoners,  with  103  cannons,  two  eagles,  and 
250  ammunition- wagons. 

.  KATJLBACH,  Wilhelm  von,  a  celebrated 
German  painter,  was  born  at  Arolsen,  in  the  princi- 
paHty  of  Waldeck,  15th  October  1805,  ani  iu  his 
seventeenth  year  entered  the  Academy  of  Arts  at 
Diisseldorf,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  Cornelius's 
best  pupils.  He  seemed  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
the  severely  ideal  and  allegorical  spirit  of  that  great 
master,  yet  even  from  the  first  he  displayed  no  lack 
of  individual  genius.  Among  his  first  important 
productions  (1828 — 1829),  were  six  symbohcal  figures, 
the  best  known  of  which  is  'Apollo  among  the 
Muses.'  To  the  same  period  belongs  a.  work  of  a 
wholly  different  and  even  opposite  character,  '  The 
Madhouse,'  conceived  and  executed  in  the  most 
vigorously  realistic  spirit.  It  added  immensely  to 
K.'s  reputation,  and  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  now 
employed  him  to  decorate  Duke  Maximilian's  palace 
in  Munich.  For  this  he  executed,  in  the  strictly 
antique  style,  sixteen  frescoes  illustratingthe  fable 
of  Psyche  and  Cupid.  His  designs  from  Klopstock, 
Goethe,  and  Wieland,  for  the  same  monarch,  are 
also  worthy  of  mention.  In  1837,  K.  completed 
his  '  Battle  of  the  Huns,'  a  picture  representing 
the  grand  legend  of  the  continued  struggle  iu  mid- 
air of  the  souls  of  the  Huns  and  Romans  who 
had  fallen  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  culmination  of  the  new  German 
school.  Nevertheless,  the  reahsm  of  which  we  have 
spoken  still  found  expression  in  various  worl^. 
His  patient  study  of  Hogarth  is  quite  visible  m 
his  illustration  of  Schiller,  of  Goethe's  Faiist,  and 
Reineke  Fuchs.  In  1846,  K.  completed  what  is 
probably  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  the  '  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.'  It  is  a  marvellous  mixture  of 
history  and  symbolism.  Of  K.'s  other  works,  it  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  mention  '  The  Tower  of  Babel'  (for 
the  new  museum  at  Berlin),  and  a  series  of  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  art  since  the  renais- 
sance (for  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich).  Latterly, 
he  has  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits.  K.  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  modern  painters 
that  Germany  has  produced. 
KAUNITZ,  Wenzelius  Anthony,  Pkincb  von 
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Count  of  Rietberg,  a  great  Austrian  statesman,  born 
at  Vienna  in  1711 ;  studied  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and 
Leyden ;  travelled  in  England,  France,  and  Italy ; 
and  being  the  head  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family,  soon   received  important  political   appoint- 
ments from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.    He  continued 
to  fill  important  situations  under   Maria  Theresa. 
He  gained  great  fame  as  a  diplomatist,  in  1748,  at 
the  congress  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe.    He  was  afterwards 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  French  court ;  and  in 
1753,  was  appointed  court  and  state  chancellor,  and 
in  1756  chancellor  also   for   the  Netherlands  and 
Italy,  and  continued  for  almost  forty  years  to  have 
the  principal  direction  of  Austrian  politics.      The 
project  of  the  partition  of  Poland  originated  with 
him.     He  had  so  much  to  do  in  the  management  of 
the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  that  he  was  jocularly 
called  the  European   coach-driver.      He  was  very 
vain   and   confident   of  his   own  abilities,  so  that 
his  highest  praise  for  anything  which  he  thought 
well  done  was  to  say  with  an  oath  :  '  I  could  not 
have  done  it  better  myself.'     He  was  narrow  in  his 
political  views,  regarding  exclusively  the  supposed 
.  interests  of  Austria,  but  sincere  and  upright  accord- 
ing to  his  notion  of  his  duty.   He  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  so 
that  at  Kome  he  was  styled  the  heretical  minister. 
He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  retired  from  public  life  on  account  of  old  age, 
when  Francis  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  died  27th 
June  1794. 

KATJ'RI,  or  KOWRIE,  or  K.  PINE  [Dammara 
australis),  a  species  of  Dammar  (q.  v.),  a  native  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  a  tree  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
and  is  said  sometiines  to  attain  a  height  of  140 
feet  or  more,  with  whorls  of  branches,  the  lower 
of  which  die  oflf  as  it  becomes  old.  The  timber 
is  white,  close-grained,  durable,  flexible,  and  very 
valuable  for  masts,  yards,  and  planks.  It  is  much 
used  for  masts  for  the  British  navy,  no  other  being 
considered  equal  to  them.  The  Fiji  Islands,  New 
Hebrides,  and  Australia  produce  other  species,  the 
timber  of  all  of  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
K.  Pine,  although  there  are  differences  of  quaHty. 
AU  of  them  are  trees  of  dark  dense  foliage.  All 
of  them  also  produce  a  resin  called  K.  Resin, 
or  K.  Gum,  and  sometimes  Australian  Copal  and 
Australian  Dammar,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
imported  into  Britain  and  North  America,  chiefly 
from  New  Zealand.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  pieces 
as  large  as  a  child's  head,  of  a  duU  amber  colour, 
where  forests  of  these  trees  have  formerly  grown, 
and  is  obtained  by  digging.  It  is  also  collected 
from  the  trees  from  which  it  has  newly  exuded,  and 
is  then  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  is  used  for  making 
varnishes,  &c. 

KAVA.     See  AvA. 

K  AZA'N,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Kazanka,  four 
Dules.from  the  north  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  200 
miles  east-south-east  of  Nijui-Novgorod.  It  was 
founded  in  1257  by  a  Tartar  tribe,  and  after  various 
vicissitudes,  was  made  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  by  the  Khan  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  which  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  In 
1552,  the  Russians,  under  Iwau  the  Terrible,  carried 
the  town  after  a  bloody  siege,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  kingdom.  Pop.  58,129.  K. 
contains  70  churches  and  9  mosques  ;  a  university, 
theological  academy,  and  other  educational  estab- 
lishments. The  manufactures  are  leather,  soap, 
cloth,  and  silk. 

KAZAN  (in  Tartar,  a  golden-bottomed  kettle), 
a  government  of  Russia,  between  Astrakhan  on  the 
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east,  and  the  government  of  Nijni-Novgorod  on  the 
west.  Area,  23,650  square  miles,  fths  of  which 
is  cultivated,  -Jth  in  pastures,  and  -Jth  covered 
with  forests.  Pop.  about  1,540,340 — mostly  Chris- 
tians, with  a  number  of  Moslems,  and  some  idol- 
aters. The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile ;  corn  is 
exported ;  the  climate  is  rather  severe,  but  healthy. 
Cattle-breeding,  keeping  of  bees,  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  There  is 
an  extensive  trade  in  timber,  pitch,  and  wooden 
dishes. 

KAZIMI'RZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Lublin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
30  miles  east-south-east  of  Radora.  It  was  founded 
in  1360,  and  formerly  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade 
in  grain,  in  which  a  number  of  English  commercial 
houses  established  here  were  engaged.  K.  now 
contains  only  6700  inhabitants,  of  whom  a 
many  are  Jews. 

KBAN,  Edmund,  was  born  in  London  about 
1787.  His  father  was  a  stage-carpenter;  his  mother, 
a,n  actress.  From  his  infancy,  the  glare  of  the  foot- 
lights was  famfliar  to  him  as  the  light  of  common 
day.  WhUe  but  a  child,  he  made  his  appearance  on 
the  boards,  and  on  one  occasion  gave  a  recitation 
before  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle.  In  1803,  he- 
joined  a  strolling  company  in  Scotland,  and  for 
eleven  years  he  performed  in  country  theatres.  He 
came  to  London  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  appeared 
as  Shylock  in  Drury  Lane,  his  immense  popidarity 
filling  the  coffers  of  the  managing  committee,  and 
enriching  himself.  AU  London  flocked  to  hear 
him ;  and  Hazhtt,  Hunt,  and  Lamb,  who  were  con- 
stantly in  the  pit,  declared  that  his  acting  was  like 
'  teaching  Shakspeare  by  a  flash  of  lightning.'  He 
twice  visited  America,  made  meteoric  visits"  to  the 
provinces,  and  ever  in  the  heyday  of  his  powers 
'the  pit  rose  at  him,'  to  iise  his  own  expression. 
Unhappily,  his  habits  were  dissolute,  and  almost 
constant  intoxication  impaired  his  memory  and  hia 
physical  vigour.  In  1833,  while  his  son  Charles  was 
playing  lago  to  his  Othello,  the  great  actor  broke 
down,  and  was  led  off  the  stage.  He  never  again 
appeared  in  public.  His  death  took  place  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  15th  May  1833.  His  great  characters 
were  OtheUo,  Shylock,  Richard  III,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  He  was  amongst  actors  what  Byron  is 
amougst  poets,  and  Napoleon  amongst  generals. 

KEAN,  Chakles,  the  only  surviving  sou  of 
Edmund,  was  born  in  1811,  and  educated  at  Eton 
When  his  father  fell  into  iU-health,  he  adopted  the- 
stage  as  a  profession.  He  was  popular  in  the  pro- 
vmces  and  in  America  before  he  achieved  reputa- 
faon  m  London.  He  married,  in  1842,  Miss  EUen 
Tree,  and  smce  that  period  they  have  acted  together:. 
He  became  the  lessee  of  the  Princess's  Theatre  in 
1850,  and  is  the  director  of  the  royal  theatricals 
His  management  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  has-, 
been  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  splendid  manner 
m  which  certain  plays  have  been  produced.  The 
utmost  pains  has  been  expended  on  scenery  and 
dress,  and  as  much  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anachronisms  as  to  secure  good  acting.  Sardan- 
apalus,  pTodnced  in  1853,  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  these  'restorations,'  as  they  are  called 
K.  has  attempted  the  parts  in  wliich  his  father- 
shone,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  being  more  than  a 
comparative  to  the  superlative  which  the  elder 
generation  of  playgoers  yet  remember.     In  a  lower 

Tiff      Zf^^ir^?^  ^S  ^^^"^  P^^"^^  ^^  ^'^^  Corsiean 
Brothers,  The   Wife's  Secret,  and  Louis  XL    he  is 
more  at  home  than  in  the  worid  of  Shakspeare. 
.   KEANG-SI,  an  inland  province  of  China,  Kes. 
immediately  north-west  of  tlie  maritime  province  of 
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KEAN6-SU',  an  important  maritime  province 
of  China,  the  wealthiest  and  moat  densely  peopled 
district  of  the  empire.     See  Cbinesb  Empire. 

KEATS,  JOHK,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
London  in  1796.  He  was  educated  at  Enfield, 
and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a,  surgeon. 
Certain  of  his  sonnets  were  published  in  the 
Examiner,  then  edited  by  Mr  Leigh  Himt,  and 
received  hia  cordial  admiration.  He  published 
in  1817  his  first  volume  of  poems ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Endymion  appeared,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  This  poem  was 
severely  handled  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  in 
Blackwood.  He  published  a  third  volume  of  poems, 
containing  Lamia,  Isabella,  Eve  of  St  Agnes,  the 
fragment  of  Hyperion,  and  the  odes  to  the  Nightin- 
gale and  the  Grecian  Urn.  His  health  was  at  this 
time  delicate ;  and  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
his  book  he  went  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome,  on 
the  24th  February  1821,  his  last  moments  soothed 
by  the  tender  care  of  Mr  Severn  the  artist.  The 
English  pUgrim  can  see  hia  grave  and  Shelley's  in 
affectionate  neighbourhood.  An  admirable  memoir 
of  K.,  with  copious  selections  from  his  letters,  has 
been  published  by  Monokton  MUnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

K.'s  early  poems  are  disfigured  by  conceits 
and  affectations,  but  his  latest  place  him  amongst 
the  masters  of  his  art.  The  Eve  of  St  Agnes  is  as 
melodious  as  any  portion  of  the  Faery  Queen; 
Hyperion  has  something  of  the  organ-tone  of  Milton. 
His  influence  is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  subse- 
quent efforts  of  the  English  niuse — Browning  has 
his  colour  without  his  melody,  Tennyson  has  his 
colour  and  his  melody  both. 

KECSKEME'T,  a  town  of  Hungary,  54  miles 
south-east  of  Pesth,  is  a  station  on  the  railway 
between  that  city  and  Temesvar.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  greatest  market-town  in  the  country,  and  with 
its  extensive  suburbs,  its  streets,  straggling  and 
low  buildings,  may  be  considered  as  a  type  of  the 
Magyar  town.  Agriculture  and  vine-growing  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent ;  but  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  horses, 
and  swine.  Five  markets  are  held  here  annually ; 
the  cattle-market,  which  lasts  for  fourteen  days, 
is  the  most  important  in  Hungary.     Pop.  39,434. 

KEDGtE,  or  KEDGE- ANCHOR,  a  small  anchor 
used  in  large  ships  to  keep  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
clear  of  the  bower,  or  principal  anchor.  Another 
use  of  the  kedge  is  to  move  the  ship  from  mooring 
to  mooring  in  a  harbour ;  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
conveyed  to  a  distance  in  a  boat,  then  dropped, 
and  the  vessel  hauled  up  towards  it  by  a  cable 
attached. 

KB'DJERI,  a  seaport  of  Bengal,  stands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  most  westerly"  channel  of  the 
Hoogly,  once  the  principal  approach  to  Calcutta 
from  the  sea.  Between  it  and  the  metropolis  there 
is  a  telegraphic  line  of  about  40  nules  in  length, 
being  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  India. 

KEEL  is  the  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  a  ship, 
running  longitudiaaJly  along  the  middle  of  the 
bottom.  It  consists  of  massive  timbers  oHnched 
together  lengthwise.  From  it  spring,  on  either  side, 
the  ribs  on  which  the  ship's  sides  are  laid,  and 
from  it,  at  the  bow  and  stern  respectively,  the  stem 
and  the  stern-post.  As  the  decks  bear  by  trans- 
verse beams  upon  the  ribs,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ship  and  its  contents  exercise  an 
oblique  lateral  pressure  on  each  side  of  the  keel. 
It  is  usually  protected  by  strong  iron  binding,  so 
that  the  keel  may  be  as  little  injured  as  possible, 
in  the  event  of  the  ship  taking  the  ground.  In 
iron  vessels  of  modem  construction,  the  keel  is 
frequently  dispensed  with,  corresponding   strength 


being  obtained  by  internal  tie-beams,  &c. ;  but  the 
absence  of  the  keel  takes  away  one  preventive  to 
rolling  from  side  to  side.  To  be  '  on  an  even  keel,' 
is  to  have  the  keel  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  i.  e.,  the  bow  and  stern  equally  deep. 

KEELAGE,  a  toll  or  custom  payable  by  ships  for 
resting  in  a  port  or  harbour. 

KEELHAULING,  a  punishment  in  use,  or 
formerly  in  use,  for  sailors  in  the  Dutch  navy.  The 
culprit  was  suspended  from  one  yard-arm,  and 
attached  to  him  was  a  rope  passing  beneath  the 
keel  to  the  yard-arm  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ship.      The  punishment  consistecl  in   dropping  the 

Erisoner  suddenly  into  the  water,  and  hauling  him 
eneath  the  keel  up  to  the  yar^-arm  on  the  other 
side. 

KEE'LSON,  in  a  ship,  passes  inside  the  vessel 
(B  in  fig.),  from  stem  to  stern,  as 
the  ked  (A)  does  outside.  'The 
floor-timbers  are  passed  below  it, 
each  being  bolted  through  the  keel, 
and  alternate  ones  through  the 
keelson.  Like  the  keel,  the  keel- 
son is  composed  of  several  massive  A 
timbers  scarfed  longitudinally  together. 

KEEP,  in  medieval  fortification,  was  the  central 
and  principal  tower  or  building  of  a  castle,  and  that 
to  which  the  garrison  retired,  as  a  last  resort,  when 
the  outer  ramparts  had  fallen.  See  Castle.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  ancient  keep  is  still  extant  amid 
the  ruins  of  Rochester  Castle. 

KEEPER  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  a  iudicial 
officfer,  whose  duties  are  now  generally  merged  in 
those  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

KEEPING  THE  PEACE.  When  a  person  has 
been  assaulted,  or  is  apprehensive  of  an  assault,  he 
may  apply  to  justices  to  order  the  assaulting  or 
threafening  party  with  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 
This  is  done  by  the  justice  ordering  the  party  to 
enter  into  recognisances  under  articles  of  the  Peace 
(q.  v.),  called  in  Scotland  a  bond  in  pursuance  of 
letters  of  Lawburrows  (q.  v.). 

KEI  RIVER,  Geeat.  This  important  stream 
divides  British  Kafiraria  on  the  south-west  from 
Kafiraria  Proper,  and  with  its  branches,  the  Black 
or  White  Kei,  the  Indwe  and  Tsomo,  all  rising  in 
the  Stormbergen,  drains  a  basin  of  about  7000 
square  mUes.  It  is  very  rugged  in  its  lower  course, 
and  its  mouth,  like  all  other  Kaffrarian  rivers,  is 
hopelessly  barred.  Its  banks  have  been  the  scene 
of  several  severe  conflicts  during  our  wars  with  the 
Kafir  tribes. 

KEI'GHLBY,  a  market  and  manufacturing  town 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Aire,  nine  miles  north-west  of  Bradford. 
Among  the  few  interesting  institutions  of  the  town, 
ia  the  Free  Grammar-school,  with  an  endowment 
of  £240  per  annum.  The  worsted  manufactures  are 
important,  and  machine  manufactories  and  paper- 
works are  in  operation.     Pop.  (1861)  15,005. 

KEISKA'MMA.  This  river  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Cape  Colony  and  that  of  British. 
Kaffraria.  It  is  a  purely  Hottentot  name,  signify- 
ing '  clear  water.'  It  rises  in  the  Amatola,  and  with 
its  branches,  the  Chumie  and  Gaga,  waters  a  very 
fertile  tract  of  ooimtry,  formerly  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Amaxosa  Kafirs,  now  densely  settled  with 
industrious  German  and  English  settlers. 

KEITH,  The  Family  oj.  The  origin  of  this,  as 
of  most  other  Scottish  historical  houses,  is  unascer- 
tained. It  first  appears  in  record  diu-ing  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th  c,  and  undoubtedly  took  its  name 
from  the  lands  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  to  which 
the   office   of  the  king's  marischal  was  attachedi. 
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,  The  family  enters  the  page  of  history  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.  In  1305,  Sir  Robert  of 
Keith,  hereditary  marisohal  of  Scotland,  is  found 
high  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England, 
holding  under  him  the  oflS.ce  of  joint  justiciar  of 
Scotland  from  the  Forth  to  the  Mounth,  and  sitting 
in  the  English  council  at  Westminster  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Scotland.  He  kept  his 
allegiance  to  England  for  some  years  after  Bruce 
■was  crowned  king  of  the  Scots,  but  joined  that 
prince  before  Bannockburn,  where  he  commanded 
the  cavalry,  and  by  a  well-timed  charge  upon  the 
English  archers,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  His  services  were  rewarded  by 
a.  large  grant  of  land  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  and  the 
possessions  of  the  family  were  still  further  increased, 
before  the  close  of  the  century,  by  a  marriage  with 
one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Sir  Alexander  Eraser, 
chamberlain  of  Scotland,  Bruce's  brother-in-law. 
Through  this  alliance,  the  Keiths  acquired  great 
estates  in  Kincardineshire,  and  having  added  to 
them  the  remarkable  sea-girt  rock  of  Dunnottar, 
they  built  or  restored  a  castle  upon  it,  which  was 
henceforth  their  chief  seat. 

Earls  Marischal. — About  1458,  the  family  was 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  Sir  William  Keith,  who 
was  created  Earl  Marischal  and  Lord  Keith.  His 
House  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  power  in  the 
person  of  his  great-great-grandson,  the  fourth  earl, 
nicknamed,  from  the  seclusion  in  which  he  lived  at 
Dunnottar,  '  William  who  kept  the  Tower.'  By 
marriage  with  his  kuiswoman,  the  co-heiress  of 
Inverugie,  he  nearly  doubled  the  fa,mily  domains, 
which  now  included  lands  in  seven  shires,  Hadding- 
ton, Linlithgow,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Elgin, 
and  Caithness.  He  was  reputed  the  wealthiest 
peer  in  Scotland,  having  a  rental  of  270,000  marks 
a  year,  and  being  able,  it  was  boasted,  to  travel 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  eating 
every  meal  and  sleeping  every  night  on  his  own 
lands.  These  vast  possessions  passed  to  his  grand- 
son, George,  the  fifth  earl,  who,  in  1593,  founded 
the  Marischal  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Its  walls  were  inscribed  with  the  words :  '  Thay 

HAIP    SAID    :   QUHAT    SAY  THAY  :  LAT    THAME   SAY  ; ' 

in  allusion,  it  would  seem,  to  the  popular  reproach 
which  the  earl  had  brought  upon  himself  by  adding 
the  lands  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Deer  (q.  v.)  to  his 
already  overgrown  estates.  The  story  ran,  that  his 
wife  earnestly  entreated  him  to  forego  the  spoil. 
'  But  fourteen  score  chalders  of  meal  and  hear  was  a 
sore  temptation,'  says  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny,  and 
the  earl  was  deaf  to  her  entreaties.  Hereupon,  it 
is  said,  she  dreamed  a  dream,  which  was  thought  to 
portend  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Keith.  She 
saw  the  monks  of  Deer  set  themselves  to  work  to 
hew  down  the  crag  of  Dunnottar  with  their  pen- 
knives, and  while  she  was  laughing  them  to  scorn, 
'behold!  the  whole  crag,  with  all  its  strong  and 
stately  buildings,  was  undermined  and  fallen  m  the 
sea.'  This  was  written  before  1660.  Within  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  Dunnottar  was  in  ruins, 
and  its  lord  a  landless  exile.  At  the  age  of  22, 
George,  the  tenth  and  last  Earl  Marischal,  took  part 
with  his  younger  brother  James  in  the  rising  of 
1715.  He  was  attainted,  and  his  estates  (yielding 
£1676  a  year)  were  forfeited ;  but  he  himself  escaped 
abroad,  where  he  rose  to  distinction  in  the  Prussian 
service.  His  communication  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  a-  political  secret  which  he  learned  when 
Prussian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  procured  his  pardon 
in  1769.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  revisited 
Scotland,  and  bought  back  part  of  the  f  anuly  estates, 
but  refused  the  proflfered  restoration  of  the  family 
titles.  He  speedily  returned  to  Prussia,  and  died 
there  in  1778  at  the  age  of  86.    His  brother,  who 
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had  risen   in  the  Prussian   service   to  the  rank  of 
field-marshal,  fell  at  Hochkirch  ia  1758. 

Lords  Keith. — Neither  having  any  issue,  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  House  came  to  an  end.  His  sister. 
Lady  Mary,  by  her  marriage,  in  1711,  with  John, 
sixth  Earl  of  Wigton,  had  a  daughter,  Lady  Clemen- 
tina, who  married  Charles,  tenth  Lord  Elphinstone, 
by  whom,  besides  other  children,  she  had  Sir  George 
Keith  Elphinstone,  who,  in  1797,  was  created  Lord 
Keith  of  Stonehaven  Marischal  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  in  1803,  Lord  Keith  of  Banheath  in  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  daughter,  the  Baroness 
Keith,  is  the, wife  of  the  Count  de  Flahault. 

Earls  of  Kmtore. — Sir  John  Keith,  third  son  of 
the  sixth  Earl  Marischal,  was,  for  his  services  in 
saving  the  Scottish  Eegalia  during  the  Common- 
wealth, raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Earl 
of  Kintore,  and  Lord  Keith  of  Inverury  and  Keith- 
hall.  On  the  death  of  hia  grandson,  the  fourth 
earl,  in  1761,  the  estates  devolved  on  the  last  Earl 
Marischal;  and  on  his  death  in  1778,  the  estates 
and  titles  passed  to  Alexander,  sixth  Lord  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun,  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  second  earl.  Her  descendant  is  now  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Kintore  and  eleventh  Lord  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun. 

KELA'T,  the  capital  of  Beloochistan,  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  7000  feet,  in  lat.  28°  62'  K, 
and  long.  66°  33'  E.  The  district  round  about  is 
fruitful,  and  thickly  peopled.  K.  contains  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  Seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hi11,  K.  is  a  place  of  military  importance.  In  the 
Afghan  wars,  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  British. 

KELLEEMANN",  Fkah-sois  Cheistophe,  Duke 
of  Valmy,  born  28th  May  1735,  at  Wolfsbuch- 
weiler,  in  Alsace,  entered  the  French  army,  and 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  marSchal-de-camp 
before  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  warmly 
espoused  its  cause,  and  contributed  much  to  its 
progress  in  Alsace.  In  1792,  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  on  the  Moselle, 
repelled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  delivered 
France  by  the  famous  cannonade  of  Valmy.  Yet,  on 
allegation  of  treason  against  the  republic,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  ten  months,  and  only  liberated  on 
the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He  afterwards  rendered 
important  services  in  Italy,  and  on  the  erection 
of  the  Empire  he  was  made  a  marshal  and  a  duke. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1809  and  1812,  he  commanded 
the  reserves  .on  the  Rhine.  At  the  Restoration,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Bourbons.  He  was  moderate 
and  constitutional  in  his  views.  He  died  12th 
September  1820. 

KELLS  (originally,  Kenlis),  an  ancient  corporate 
town  of  the  county  of  Meath,  Leinster,  Ireland,  is 
situated  on  the  Blackwater,  13  miles  north-north- 
west of  Trim,  and  has  been  associated,  from  a  very 
early  period,  with  the  most  important  events  of  Irish 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  The  town  originated  in 
a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  c.  by  St  Columba,  and  among  its  antiquities, 
which  are  most  numerous  and  interesting,  are  shevra. 
a  stone-roofed  cell  or  ghapel,  evidently  of  very 
great  antiquity,  and  popularly  regarded  as  built 
by  St  Columba.  K.  was  frequently  plundered  in 
the  wars  of  the  Danes,  and  after  the  Conquest,  it 
became  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Pale.  It 
was  a  bishop's  see,  and  before  the  act  of  union,  it 
returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  Its 
oldest  charter  is  of  11  and  12  Richard  II.  This 
was  modified  by  several  succeeding  charters,  under 
which  the  municipal  body  was  maintained  until  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  which  created  a,  body 
of  town  commissioners.  The  population  in  1851 
was  3997;  in  1861,  it  had  fallen  to  3225,  of  whom 
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'2988  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  331  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

KELP  (Fr.  varec)  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  sea- weeds,  of  which 
the  most  valued  for  this  purpose  are,  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus,  P.  nodosus,  F.  serratus,  Laminaria  digitata, 
L.  hulbosa,  Himanthcdia  lorea,  and  Chorda  filum. 
These  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  burned  in 
shallow  excavations  at  a  low  heat.  About  20  or 
24  tons  of  sea-weed  yield  one  ton  of  kelp,  which, 
as  met  with  in  commerce,  consists  of  hard,  dark- 
gray  or  bluish  masses,  which  have  an  acrid,  caustic 
taste,  and  are  composed  of  chloride  of  sodium,  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  salts  of  soda),  sulphates  of  soda  and 
potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  iodide  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  insoluble  salts,  and  colouring  matter.  It 
used  to  be  the  great  source  of  soda  (the  crude 
carbonate);  but  as  this  salt  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  lower  price  and  a  better  quality  from  the 
decomposition  of  sea-salt,  it  is  prepared  in  far  less, 
quantity  than  formerly.  A  ton  of  good  kelp  will 
yield  about  eight  pounds  of  iodine  (which  is 
solely  obtained  from  this  source),  large  quantitii^s  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  additionally,  '  by  destruc- 
tive distUlation,  a  large  quantity  (from  four  to  ten 
gallons)  of  volatile  oil,  from  four  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  paraffine  oil,  three  or  four  gallons  of  naphtha, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  hundred- weight  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia.' — Ansted's  Channel  Islands, 
p.  515.  Except  the  iodine  and  chloride  of  potassium, 
none  of  these  substances  are  obtained  under  the 
present  treatment. 

In  Brittany,  the  total  annual  production  of  kelp 
is  as  much  as  24,000  tons,  while  in  all  the  British 
Islands  the  total  manufacture  is  only  10,000  tons. 
Professor  Ansted,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  shews 
that  the  manufacture  of  kelp  might  be  made  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  the  Channel  Isles.  The 
Guernsey  sea-weed  is  stated  by  Professor  Graham 
to  be  the  richest  known  source  of  iodiue,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  that  substance  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  renders  the  subject  highly  import- 
ant. From  the  numerical  data  given  in  pp.  514, 
515,  of  the  Channel  Islands,  it  appears  that  they 
might  yield  annually  about  10,000  tons  of  kelp, 
worth  about  £4  per  ton.  The  British  supply  would 
thus  be  exactly  doiibled.  , 

Before  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  salt  and  on 
Spanish  barilla,  the  kelp  manufacture  was  carried 
on  to  a  very  largj  extent,  and  the  value  of  many 
estates  in  the  bcottish. Highlands  and  Hebrides 
greatly  increased  in  consequence  of  it.  The  rent  of 
some  farms  in  the  Orkneys  rose  from  £40  to  £300 
a  year.  Many  thousand  tons  were  made  annually 
on  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  which  sold  for  £^  to 
£10  per  ton,  and  employment  was  given  to  a  great 
number  of  people.  The  regular  cnitivation  of  the 
sea-weed  was  even  proposed,  and  to  some  extent 
carried  into  effect,  by  placing  large  stones  within 
tide-mark  upon  sandy  shores,  which  were  soon 
covered  with  it. 

Kelp,  in  point  of  law,  if  found  beyond  high-water 
mark,  belongs  to  the_  owner  of  the  adjacent  land. 
The  right  to  kelp  is  often  let  by  the  owner  separ- 
ately from  the  lands  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

KE'LSO,  a  town  in  Scotland,  finely  placed  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  opposite  to  the 
point  where  that  stream  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Teviot.  The  name .  was  anciently  written 
Kakku  or  Calchou,  and  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  precipitous  bank  abounding  in  gypsum, 
stifl  called  the  Chalhlimgh.  The  town  derived 
its  importance,  if  not  its  existence,  from  a  richly 
endowed    abbey   of    Tironensian   monks,    planted 


at  Selkirk  in  the  year  1113,  by  King  David  I., 
when  Prince  of  Cumbria,  and  transplanted,  after 
his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne  in  1124,  'to 
the  church  of  the  blessed  "Virgin  Mary,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tweed  beside  Roxburgh,  in  the  place 
called  Calkou.'  The  abbey  was  ruined  by  the 
English  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1545,  and  all 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  part  of  the  Abbey  Church. 
It  is  in  the  later  Norman  or  Romanesque  style,  and 
had  a  nave  of  two  bays,  north  and  south  transepts 
each  of  two  bays,  a  central  tower'  still  91  feet  high, 
and  a,  choir  of  unascertained  length.  The  more 
modern  parts  of  the  town  are  well  buHt.  A  hand- 
some bridge,  designed  by  Rennie,  connects  Kelso 
with  its  suburb  of  MaxweUheugh,  and  commands  a 
noble  view.  On  the  north-west  of  the  town,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  is  Floors  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxbur^':  it  was  built  in  1718, 
from  the  design  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  and  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present  duke  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr  Playfair  of  Edinburgh. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed  are  the  ruins  of 
Roxburgh  Castle,  once  the  strongest  fortress  on  the 
eastern  border.  The  town  of  Roxburgh,  which  rose 
under  the  shelter  of  its  walls  to  be  one  of  the  four 
chief  towns  in  Scotland,  has  so  completely  disap- 
peared, that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  K. 
was  made  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1634.  It  has  no 
manufactures,  and  little  trade,  although  three  news- 
papers are  published  ia  it.  Its  population  in  1861 
was  4309. 

KEMBLB,  John  Philip,  son  of  Roger  Kemble, 
an  actor,  was  born  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
1st  February  1757.  He  received  his  education  at  a 
school  iu  Worcester,  afterwards  at  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  in  Staffordshire,  and  finally  at  the  English 
College  of  Douai,  in  France.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  adopted  the  stage  as  his  profession, 
makiug  his  first  appearance  at  Wolverhampton  on 
January  8,  1776.  On  the  30th  September  1783, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in 
Hamlet — always  a  favourite  character  of  his — and 
in  179Q,  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  that 
theatre.  In  1803,  he  purchased  a  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  of  which  he  also  became  manager. 
On  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  K.  raised 
a  new  theatre,  which  was  opened  in  1809,  the 
management  of  which  he  retaiued  till  the  close  of 
his  theatrical  career.  In  June  1817,  he  took  leave 
of  his  patrons  in  London ;  and  a  few  days  thereafter 
a  public  dinner  was  given  to  him,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Holland.  Thomas  Campbell  made 
his  retirement  from  the  stage  the  subject  of  a 
spirited  set  of  verses.  He  finally  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  where  he  died,  on  the  26th 
February  1823,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

K.  was  a  great  actor,  and  he  loved  to  personate 
the  loftier  characters  of  the  drama — ^kings,  prelates, 
heroes.  His  figure  was  commanding,  his  voice 
sonorous  and  weU  modulated.  He  was  especially 
successful  in  Brutus  and  Coriolanus;  and  the 
ancient  playgoers,  who  remember  his  intonation  and 
his  Roman  look,  find  the  stage  of  the  present  day 
comparatively  unworthy  of  regard. 

KEMBLE,  Chahles,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  bom  at  Brecknock,  iu  South  Wales,  on  the  25Ui 
November  1775.  He  received  his  education,  hke 
his  brother,  at  Douai,  and  like  him  also,  he,  on  his 
return, to  England,  devoted  himself  to  the  stage. 
In  AprU  1794,  he  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Drury  Lane  in  the  character  of  Malcolm.  In  July 
1806,  he  married  Miss  De  Camp,  a  lady  who  had 
distinguished  herself  in  the  walk  of  high-comedy. 
K.,  on  being  appointed  Examiner  of  Plays,  relin- 
quished the  stage   on  the  10th  April  1840.    He 
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died  on  the   12th  November  1854,  having  almost 
completed  his  79th  year. 

KEMBLB,  John  Mitchel,  chiefly  distinguished 
for  his  researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the 
early  history  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Kemble,  and  was  born  in  London,  1807.  He  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1830,  and  afterwards  that  of  M.A. 
While  an  undergraduate,  he  spent  some  time  at 
Giittingen,  under  Jacob  Grimm,  which  perhaps 
determined  the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  Anglo- 
Saxon  studies.  The  first  fruits  of  these  studies  was 
an  edition  (1833)  of  the  poem  of  Beowulf  (q.  v.),  to  a 
second  edition  of  which  he  added  a  translation,  with 
a  glossary  and  notes.  Not  to  mention  several  minor 
publications,  he  edited  for  the  English  Historical 
Society  a,  valuable  collection  of  charters  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  entitled  Codex  Diplomcdicus  JSvi 
Saxonici,  2  vols.  (1839—1840).  But  his  most  import- 
ant work,  which  contains  the  chief  results  of  all  his 
researches,  is  The  Saxons  in  England,  2  vols.  (1849). 
This  work  is  unfinished.  The  author  had  been 
making  preparations  for  two  more  volumes,  when 
he  died  suddenly,  March  26,  1857.  K.  was  for 
a  good  many  years  editor  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Review;  he  also  held  the  ofiice  of  Censor  of  Plays, 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas  a,  so  called  from  his  native 
place,  Kempen,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Cologne, 
was  born  probably  ia  1379.     His  family  name  was 
Hamerken  (Latinised,  Malleolus, 'lAttle-'ha.rmaBv'). 
He  was  educated  at  Deveuter,  and  in  1400  entered 
the  Augustinian  convent  of  Agnetenberg,  near  ZwoU, 
in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  of  which  his  brother  John 
was  prior,  and  in  which  he  took  the  vows  in  1406. 
He  entered  into  priest's   orders  in  1413,  and  was 
chosen  sub-prior  in  1429,  to  which  office   he  was 
re-elected  in  1448.     His  whole  Ufe  appears  to  have 
been  spent  in  the  seclusion  of  this  convent,  where 
he  Kved  to  an  extreme  old  age.     His  death  took 
place  in  1471,  at  which  time  he  certainly  had  attained 
his   90th  year,  and  most  probably  his  92d.     The 
character  of  K.,  for  sanctity  and  ascetic  learning, 
stood  very  high  among  his  contemporaries,  but  his 
historical  reputation  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  writ- 
ings, which  consist  of  sermons,  ascetical  treatises, 
pious  biographies,  letters,  and  hymns.      Of   these, 
however,  the  only  one  which  deserves  special  notice 
is  the  celebrated  ascetical  treatise  On  the  Follomng 
{or  Imitation]  of  Christ,  the  authorship  of  which  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  him.     This  celebrated  book 
has  had,  next  to   the   sacred  Scripture  itself,  the 
largest  number  of  readers  of  which  sacred  literature, 
ancient  or  modern,  can  furnish  an  example.     In  its 
pages,  accordiug  to  Dean  Milman  {Latin  Christianity, 
vi.   482),    'is  gathered  and   concentred  all  that  is 
elevating,   passionate,   profoundly  pious  in  all  the 
older  mystics.     No  book,  after  the  Holy  Scripture, 
has  been  so  often  reprinted;  none  translated  into 
so  many  languages,  ancient  and  modem,'  extending 
even  to  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  so  often  retranslated. 
Sixty  distinct  versions  are  enumerated  in  French 
alone,  and  a  single  collection,  formed  at  Cologne 
within   the   present   century,  comprised,   althoiigh 
confessedly  incomplete,  no  fewer  than  500  distinct 
editions.      It  is   strange  that  the  authorship  of  a 
book  so  popular,  and  of  a  date  comparatively  so 
recent,   should  still  be  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  controversies  in  literary  history.     The 
book,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c,  had  been 
ascribed  either  to  Thomas  a  K.  or  to  the  celebrated 
John  Gerson  (q.  v.),  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  except  in  one  MS.,  which,  by  a  palpable  ana- 
chronism, attributes  it  to  St  Bernard ;  but  in  the  year 
1604,  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Mauriquez,  found  a  MS. 


in  which  it  is  attributed  to  the  abbot,  John  Gersen, 
or  Gesen,  whom  he  regarded  as  clearly  a  distinct 
person  from  the  ChanceUor  Gerson.     From  the  time 
of  this   discovery,  three  '  competitors  have  divided 
the  voices   of  the   learned — not  alone   individuals, 
but  public  bodies,  universities,  religious  orders,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index,  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  even  the  French  Academy ;  and  the  assertors  of 
these  respective  claims  have  carried  into  the  con- 
troversy no  trifling  amount  of  polemical  acrimony. 
The  most  recent  and  best  account  of  the  details  of 
the  discussion,  as  well  as  its  history,  will  be  found 
in  Malou's  Recherches  historiques  et  critiques  sur  fe 
veritable  Auteur  du  Livre  de  V Imitation  de  Jesus 
Christ  (Louvain,  1849).     We   shall  only  state   that 
M.  Malou  gives  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  claim 
of  Thomas  3,  K.,  an  opinion  in  which  the  learned 
have  now  generally  acquiesced.      The  first  edition 
of  the  Imitation  was  printed  at  Augsburg,  in  I486,, 
and  before  the  end  of  that  century,  it  was  reprinted 
upwards  of  20  times  in  Germany.    The  most  remark- 
able modern  edition  is  a  Heptaglot,  printed  at  Sulz- 
bach  (1837),  containing,  besides  the   original,  later 
versions  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish, and  Greek.     The  theology  of  the  Imitation  is 
almost  purely  ascetical,  and  (except  in  the  4th  book, 
which  regards  the  Eucharist,  and  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence)  the  work  has  been  used 
indiscriminately  by  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

KE'MPTEN  (anciently,  Campodunum,  Campi- 
dona),  a  city  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  river  Iller, 
64  miles  south-south-west  of  Aiigsburg,  with  which 
it  ia  connected  by  railway.  Like  most  of  th& 
Swabian  cities,  K.  grew  up  around  a  monastery, 
which  was  founded  by  the  disciples  of  the  great- 
Irish  missionary  monk,  St  GaU,  about  the  end  of  the 
7th  century.  Partly  by  the  favour  of  the  emperors, 
partly  through  the  natural  sequence  of  the  events, 
of  the  period,  the  abbots  of  the  monastery  were- 
the  suzerains  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  and 
eventually  the  abbot  of  K.  became  a  prince-abbot 
of  the  empire  (1348).  In  the  secularisation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  in  1803—1804,  it  shared 
the  common  fate;  the  abbey,  as  well  as  the  city 
and  territory— comprising  at  that  time  7  market- 
towns,  85  villages,  and  above  40,000  inhabitants- 
— being  assigned  to  Bavaria.  The  present  city 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
into  the  abbatial  town  (Stifts-Stadt)  and  the  city 
proper,  which  lies  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the- 
hill  on  which  the  abbey  stands.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and  carries  on  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  linen. 

KB'NDAL,  or  KI'BKBY  KENDAL,  a  municipal 
andparhamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Westmoreland,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kent,  22  miles  south-south-west  of  Appleby 
Here,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IlL,  a  settlement  of 
Flemings,  under  a  certain  John  Kemp,  was  formed 
and  afterwards  the  town  became  well  known  for  its- 
manufactures  of  wooUeu  cloths,  caUed,  from  the 
name  of  the  town,  Kendals.  The  letter  of  protec- 
tion dated  1331   and  granted  by  King  Edward  IIL, 

on  behaH  of  John  Kempe  of  Flanders,  cloth  weaver 
concerning  the  exercise  of  his  craft,'  may  be  found 
in  Rymer's  -F(«*ro,  vol.  ii.   p.   283.      The  name, 

Kendals,  is  stiU  apphed  to  the  cloths  produced 
here,  which,  with  carpets,  worsted  stockings,  cottons, 
Imsey-woolseys,  doeskins,  tweeds,  and  coat-linings 
are  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  In  the- 
immediate  vicinity  are  also  several  mills,  dye,  marble 
and  paper  works.  The  weekly  market  is  the  chief 
one  for  corn  and  provisions  in  the  county.  K  returus- 
?S  nSi*^™     "^  *°  *^®  imperial  parliament.    Pop.  (1861V 
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KE'NILWORTH,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Warwioli,  situated  44  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  the  fashionahlo  town  of 
Leamington.  Tanning  operations .  are  here  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  comb-making  to  some 
extent.  Pop.  (1861)  3676.  The  town,  however,  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  historical  association.  The 
castle  of  Kenilworth,  iinited  to  the  crown  domains  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  conferred  by  Elizabeth 
upon  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  here,  in 
1575,  entertained  his  sovereign  for  17  days,  at  a  daily 
cost  of  £1000.  The  present  noble  owner  is  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Extensive 
remains  of  the  castle  still  exist,  which  are  well 
preserved,  and  much  visited  by  the  aristocracy  and 
by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  also  ruins  of  the  ancient  monastery. 

KENNEBE'C,  a  river  in  Maine,  United  Stfites, 
■which  rises  in  Moosehead  Lake,  in  the  west  of  the 
state,  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  after  receiving  the  Androscoggin, 
18  miles  from  its  mouth.  On  its  banks  are  the 
important  towns  of  Bath,  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  and 
the  state  capital,  Augusta.  It  is  navigable  by  ships 
to  Bath,  12  miles  ;  by  steam-boats  to  Hallowell,  40 
miles.  In  its  course  of  150  miles,  this  river  falls 
1000  feet,  affording  abundant  water-power.  At 
Augusta  are  falls,  increased  by  a  dam,  584  feet  long, 
supplying  water  to  large  factories,  saw-mills,  &o. 

KENNICOTT,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  biblical 
scholar  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Totness,  in 
Devonshire,  April  4,  1718,  and  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  He  took 
his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1750,  having  been  previously 
elected  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College ;  in  1767,  he  was 
appointed  Radcliffe  librarian ;  and  in  1770,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  died,  September 
18,  1783.  The  whole  interest  and  importance  of 
K.'s  life  are  comprised  in  his  great  undertaking  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Hebrew  text.  In  1753,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  The  State  of  the  Printed 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  Considered.  This 
contained,  among  other  things,  observations  on  70 
Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes  and 
various  readings,  and  strongly  enforced  the  necessity 
for  a  much  more  extensive  collation,  in  order  to 
ascertain  or  approximate  towards  a  correct  Hebrew 
text.  He  undertook  to  execute  the  work  in  the 
course  of  10  years,  and  laboured,  nntil  his  health 
broke  down,  from  10  to  14  hours  a  day.  In  spite  of 
considerable  opposition  from  Bishops  Warburton, 
Home,  and  other  divines,  K.  succeeded  in  enlisting 
the  sympathies  and  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
clergy  generally.  Upwards  of  600  Hebrew  MSS., 
and  16  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were 
collated,  with  the  assistance  of  other  English  and 
continental  scholars.  The  first  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  appeared  in  1776,  and  the  second 
in  1780,  accompanied  by  a  very  usefcd  and  instruc- 
tive dissertation.  The  text  chosen  was  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Varice  Leetiones 
Veteris  Testammti  (Parma,  1784^1788),  published 
by  De  Rossi,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  K's  Hebrew 
Bible.  Jahn  published  at  Vienna  (1806)  a  very 
correct  abridgment,  embraciug  the  most  important 
of  K.'s  reading. 

KENNING  TO  THE  TERCB,  a  phrase  in 
Scotch  Law  to  denote  the  process  by  which  a 
-widow,  whose  husband  has  died  infeft  in  lands, 
acquires  a  separate  interest  in  a  definite  part  thereof. 
She  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  rents  of  one-third  of 
the  husband's  lands,  called  her  Terce  (q.  v.) ;  and 
the  above  process  is  carried  on  before  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  the  object  being  to  define  and  set  out 


a  particular  portion  of  the  lands  to  which  her  life- 
rent may  attach. 

KE'NSINGTON  GARDENS,  one  of  the  public 
ornamental  parks  of  London,  extends  on  the  west 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  the  Serpentine.  It  is  traversed?  by  walks,  and 
ornamented  with  rows  and  clumps  of  noble  trees. 
Near  the  western  border  of  the  park  stands 
Kensington  Palace,  an  edifice  of  brick,  originally 
the  seat  of  Heneage  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  afterwards  bought 
by  King  William  III,  William  III.,  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Anne,  and  George  II.  all  died  in  this  palace, 
and  here  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  bom. 
The  gardens  at  first  consisted  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  palace,  and  were  only  26  acres  in  extent,  but 
have  been  frequently  enlarged,  and  now  are  two  and 
a  half  miles  in  circuit. 

KENT,  an  important  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, occupies  a  portion  of  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  coimtry,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.B. 
by  the  Strait  of  Dover.  Area,  1,039,419  statute 
acres  ;  pop.  (1861)  733,887.  Besides  the  river 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cpunty, 
the  chief  streams  are  the  Medway,  which  flows 
north-east  into  the  estuary  of  the  Thames ;  the 
Stour,  and  the  Darent.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing, being  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the 
North  Downs  (see  article  Downs).  With  a 
chmate  which  is  in  general  mild  and  genial,  and 
a  fertile  soil  of  mixed  chalk,  gravel,  and  clay, 
K.  is,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  a  highly  productive 
county.  Besides  the  usual  crops,  great  quantities 
of  seeds  are  raised  for  the  London  markets,  as 
canary  and  radish  seeds,  spinach,  cresses,  and  white 
mustard.  There  are  also  numerous  market-gardens 
and  orchards.  Hops  (q.  v.)  are  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  county.  Twenty-nine  thousand 
acres,  forming  in  all  a  hop-field  more  than  twice  as 
extensive  as  that  of  any  other  hop-growing  county 
of  England,  are  here  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant.  Great  numbers  of  sheep  are  fattened 
on  the  excellent  pasturage  found  on  the  tracts  of 
alluvial  soil  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  and  especially  on  the  Ronmey  Marsh, 
which  comprises  44,000  acres.  The  county  returns 
four  members  to  parliament. 

K.  is  unusually  rich  in  historical  association.  For 
its  early  history,  see  article  Heptarchy.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  frequent  sieges,  battles,  and. 
revolutions ;  and  the  county  is  also  bound  up  with 
the  social  history  of  the  country  through  the  three 
weU-known  insurrections  which  broke  out  here 
under  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt.  Of  its  jiumerous  and  interesting  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  it  will  suffice  to  specify  here 
the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester.  It 
contains  the  important  dock-yards  and  arsenals 
of  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess ;  and,  the 
famous  watering-places  of  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

KB'NTIGEEN,  St.    See  Motgo,  St. 

KENTISH  FIRE,  a  term  employed  to  denote 
the  vehement  and  protracted  cheers  with  which 
the  rabble  greeted  the  No-popery  orators  at  the 
pubHc  meetings  held  in  Kent  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  the  Roman  Cathohc  ReKef  Bill  (1828—1829). 

KENTISH  RAG,  a  dark-coloured,  hard,  calca- 
reous sandstone,  which  occurs  at  Hythe,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the  Lower  Greensand 
Measures.  It  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  60 
or  80  feet. 

KENT'S  HOLE,  a  large  cave  in  the  limestone 
rock  near  Torquay,  Devon.    It  is  said  to  be  600 
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feet  long,  witli  a  breadth  varying  from  2  to  70  feet, 
and  a  height  from  3  to  18  feet.  The  bones  of  the 
cave-bear,  hyaena,  &o.,  have  been  found  in  the  mud 
of  the  cave  below  the  stalagmitio  covering.  See 
Caves. 

KBNTIT'CKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  lat.  36°  30'— 39°  6'  N.,  and  lon^.  82'  2' 
— 89°  40'  W.,^is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio 
Paver,  on  the  E.  by  Virginia,  on  the  S.  by  Ten- 
nessee, and  W.  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Axea, 
37,680  square  mUes,  or  24,115,200  acres.  It  has 
110  counties.  The  capital  is  Ffankfort,  and  the  chief 
towns,  Louisville,  Covington,  Lexington,  Maysville, 
Paducah,  Columbus,  and  Hickman.  The  country  is 
rolling,  hiUy  in  some  portions,  and  in  the  south- 
east mountainous,  some  of  the  elevations  rising 
to  3000  feet.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Ohio  and 
Mississipi)i  on  its  borders,  and  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  G-reen.  The 
soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  contains  some  of  the  finest 
agricultural  regions  in  America,  producing  wheat, 
maize,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  all  the  fruits  of 
the  warmer  temperate  regions.  Herds  of  cattle  find 
rich  pasture,  and  millions  of  swine  fatten  in  the 
woods.  There  are  coal-beds,  some  rich  in  oU,  extend- 
ing nearly  across  the  statfe.  Of  the  many  caverns, 
the  Mammoth  Cave  (q.  v.)  is  the  most  celebrated. 
There  are  also  deposits  of  lead,  iron,  beautiful 
marbles,  and  salt.  There  are  537  miles  of  railways, 
a  taxable  property  of  500,000,000  dollars,  and  annual 
agricultural  products  of  75,000,000  to  100,000,000 
dollars.  There  are  in  the  state  15  colleges,  with 
academies  and  public  schools,  containing  85,914 
pupils  ;  1845  churches  ;  and  62  newspapers.  K., 
formerly  a  portion  of  the  western  territory  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  once  the  home  of  many  powerful  and 
warlike  Indian  tribes,  whose  sanguinary  contests 
gave  it  its  name,  which  signifies  '  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground.'  It  was  settled  by  Daniel  Boone 
(q.  V.)  m  1769,  organised  as  a  territory  in  1790, 
admitted  as  a  state  in  1792,  when  there  was  a 
popidation  of  75,000.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  in  1861,  K.  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  neutral 
position,  but  she  has  finally  (1863)  been  involved 
in  the  contest,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  both 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies ;  while  her 
soil  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  partisan  con- 
flicts. Pop.  in  1860,  1,155,713,  of  whom  the  slaves 
numbered  225,490. 

KENTUCKY,  a  river  of,  Kentucky,,  which  rises 
in  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  on  the  south-east 
frontier  of  the  state,  and  after  a  winding  north- 
west course  of  260  miles,  enters  the  Ohio,  about 
50  miles  below  Cincinnati.  The  river  runs  through 
most  of  its  course  between  perpendicular  limestone 
rocks,  through  which  it  appears  to  have  worn  its 
bed,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  romantic  beauty  of 
its  scenery.  It  is  navigable  by  ■  steam-boats  to 
Frankfort,  60  miles,  and  by  means  of  17  dams 
and  locks,  to  the  Porks.  Its  banks  abound  with 
anthracite,  iron,  and  marble. 

KB'OKUK,  a  city  of  Iowa,  is  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  state,  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  205 
miles  above  St  Louis.  It  is  the  site  of  the  State 
Medical  College,  and  has  several  academies,  12 
churches,  50  manufacturing  estabhshments,  and  a, 
large  commerce,  being  at  the  head  of  the  low- water 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  terminus  of 
two  railways.    Pop.  in  1860,  8137. 

KEPLBE,  or  KEPPLER,  Johauk,  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  of  all  ages,  was  born  at 
Magstatt,  a  small  village  in  Wiirtemburg,  ten  miles 
from  Stuttgart,  27th  December  1571.  While  a 
mere  child  he  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and 
his  early  education  in  consequence  would  have  been 


entirely  neglected  had  he  not  been  admitted  into 
the  convent  of  Maulbrun.    K.  afterwards  studied  at 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  and  devoted  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
In  1593,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Gratz.      At  this  time  K.'s  views  of  astronomy, 
as  seen  in  his  Prodromus,  were  somewhat  mystical  ; 
he    supposed    the    sim,   stars,    and   planets    were 
typical  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  God  distributed 
the  planets  in  space  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
polyhedrons,  &o.     Yet  this  searching  after  harmony 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  three  remarkable 
truths  called  Kepler's  laws.     K.,  about  1596,  com- 
menced a   correspondence  with   Tyoho-Brahg,    and 
in  1599  went  to  Prague  to  aid  him  in  his  researches. 
Tycho  obtained  for  him  a  government  appointment ; 
but  the  salary  was  not  paid,  and  K.  lived  for  eleven 
years  there  in  great  poverty.      He  then  obtained 
a  mathematical  appointment  at  Linz,  and,  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Rostock ;  but  poverty  from  the  same  cause  still  pur- 
sued him,  and  he  died  shortly  after  at   Ratisbon, 
15th  November  1630.     K.'s  connection  with  Tycho- 
Brah§  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  fiery  enthu- 
siasm, but,  happily  for  science,  the  timid  counsels 
of  the  old  astronomer  were  only  partially  followed. 
K.  estabUshed  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  light 
iu  proportion  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  '  that  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  sun  decreases  as  his  hght ; '  it  is 
strange  that  this  latter  fact  did  not  lead  him  to 
anticipate  the  discovery  of  Newton.     In  1609,  he 
published  his  Astronomia  nova,  a  commentary  on 
the  motions  of  Mars,  iu  which,  taking  for  his  base 
of  operations  the  observations  of  Tycho,  he  deter- 
mined the  exceutricity  and  aphelion  of  this  planet, 
on  the  supposition  of  a  circular  orbit,  and  found  the  ' 
results  quite  irreconcilable  with  observation.     This 
led  him  to  his  first  law,  that  the  planets  move  in 
ellipses  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci.     The  second 
law,  that  the  Radius-vector  (q.  v.)  sweeps  over  equal 
areas  in  equal  times,  he  at  first  asserted  dogmatically, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  some  proof 
of  it  (the  infinitesimal  calculus  not  having  at  that 
time  been  invented) ;  but  at  last  he  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  dividing  the  ellipse  into  an  immense 
number  of   small  triangles,  whose  areas  could  be 
easOy  found.     His  third  law  (the  first  discovered) 
was   an   attempt  to   harmonise   in   some  way  the 
period    and    mean    distance    of    the    planets,    and 
after  twenty-two  years  of  vigorous  apphcation,  he 
discovered  that   the  square  of  the  periodic  time  is 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  mean  distance.     These 
discoveries,   great    as    they   undoubtedly   are,   are 
rendered  still  more  so  when  we  take  into  account 
the  little  real  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
existing  at  that  time,  and  the  scanty  means  in  the 
hands  of  astronomers  for  making  discoveries.     K. 
a,lso   aflSrmed  the   essential  inertia  of  matter,  the 
first  of  Galileo's  laws  of  motion;  the  dependence 
of  the  curvature   of  the  path   of   planets    on  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  (K.  unfortunately  thought  it 
was  magnetic  attraction)  and  the  proportionality'  of 
the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  to  their  respective 
masses ;  he'  demonstrated  the  four  new  planets  of 
Galileo  to  be  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  gave  a  complete 
theory  of  solar  eohpses ;  and  calculated  the  exact 
epoch  of  the  transits  of  Mercury  and  of  Venus, 
across  the  sun's  disc. ,    He  also  made  numerous 
discoveries  in  optics,  general  physics,  and  geometry. 
KB'RGUELBN'S    LAND,    or    ISLAND     OP 
DESOLATION,   is   situated   iu  the    Southern   or 
Antarctic  Ocean,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its 
southern  extremity.  Cape  George,  being  49°  54'  S. 

""■^      It  consists  chiefly  of 


and    70°   12'    E.  "It 
and  about  50  miles  broad. 
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moss-covered  rooks  of  primary  formation.  It  is 
said,  towever,  to  produce  coal  fit  for  steam-ships. 
The  island  was  discovered  in  1772  by  the  French 
navigator,  Ives  Joseph  de  Kerguelen  Tremareo. 

KERGUELEN'S  LAND  CABBAGE  (Pringlea 
antiscorbutica),  the  only  known  species  of  a  very 
curious  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Grud- 
fera,  and  further  interesting  as  being  found  only 
in  that  most  lonely  of  islands,  Kerguelen's  Land, 
and  as  being  extremely  useful  to  the  crews  of 
whalers  and  other  vessels  which  have  occasion  to 
touch  there.  It  has  a  long,  stout,  perennial,  root- 
stock  ;  a  holled  head  of  leaves  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  common  garden  cabbage.  Captain  Cook 
first  discovered  this  plant,  and  directed  attention 
to  it.  It  is  exceedingly  abimdant  in  all  parts  of 
Kerguelen's  Land,  which  produces  only  seventeen 
other  flowering  plants.  The  root-stocks  have  the 
flavour  of  horse-radish.  The  dense  white  heart  of 
the  cluster  of  leaves  tastes  like  mustard  and  crebs, 
but  is  coarser.  The  whole  foHage  abounds  in  a  very 
pungent  pale-yellow  essential  ou,  which  is  confined 
in  vessels  that  run  parallel  to  the  veins  of  the  leaf. 
The  K.  L.  C.  is  used  by  voyagers,  boiled  either  by 
itself,  or  with  beef,  pork,  &c.,  and  its  antiscorbutic 
qualities  make  it  very  important  to  them. 

KEBMA'N  (ancient  Carmania),  one  of  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia,  lying  south  from  Khorassan,  and 
having  an  area  of  about  59,000  square  miles.  The 
north  and  north-east  are  occupied  by  a  frightful 
salt  waste  called  the  Desert  of  Kerman,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  great  central  desert  of  Iran.  On  this 
extensive  tract,  not  a  blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen. 
The  southern  portion,  although  mountainous,  is 
equally  arid  and  barren  with  the  north,  except  the 
small  tract  of  Nlkmanshir,  towards  the  east,  which 
is  fertilei  and  well  watered.  Roses  are  cultivated 
for  the  manufacture  of  'attar  of  roses.'  Silk  and 
various  gums  are  exported.  Cattle,  ,  sheep,  goats, 
and  camels  are  reared,  and  the  hair  of  the  last  two 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  length  and  fineness. 
The  inhabitants,  who  number  about'  600,000,  are 
chiefly  Persians  proper ;  the.,  rest  are  Guebres  or 
Parsees,  BeltLchis,  and  other^  wandering'  tribes. 

Kekman,  the  chief  town,,  is  situated  near  the 
middle  of  the  province,  in  the  central  mountain 
range,  and  contains  a  population,  estimated  at 
30,000.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  shawls, 
carpets,  and  matchlocks.  The  trade,  though  stiU 
considerable,  is  very  small  compared  with  what  it 
was  during  the  last  century,  when  K.  was  the  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  1794,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  Aga  Mohammed,  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants 
made  slaves.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of 
its ;  trade  was  the  fall  of  Gombroon  (q.  v.),  its  port, 
before  the  rising  prosperity  of  Bushire. 

KEEMANSHA'H,  a  flourishing  modem  town  of 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Ardelan^  <  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Kerkhah. ,  It  is  the  centre  of  con- 
verging routes  from  Bagdad,  Tehran,  and  Ispahan. 
Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and  there  are  manu- 
factures of  carpets  and  weapons.    Pop.  30,000. 

KB'RMES,  sometimes  also  known  in  .commerce  as 
Scarlet  Chain,  a  dyestuff  which  consists  of  the  bodies 
of  the  females  of  ,a  species  of  Gocem  (q.  v.)  (G.  ilicis). 
It  has  been';  supplanted  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  by  Cochineal  (q.  v.),  but,  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  more  extensively 
in  India  and'Persia.  The  K.  insect  is  abundant 
in  these  regions,  attaching  itself  to  the  leaves  of  a 
small  species  of  oak,  the  K.  Oak  {Quercus  coccifera), 
a  low  bushy  shrub  with  evergreen  spinous  leaves, 
much  resembling  a  holly.  In  some  parts  of  Spain, 
the  K.  Oak  grows  in  great  profusion,  as  on  the 


slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Murcia  live  by  collecting  Kermes.  This 
is  chiefly  the  employment  of  women,  who  scrape 
the  insects  from  the  trees  with  their  nails,  which 
they  suffer  to  grow  long  on  purpose.  The  K.  insect 
attacks  the  young  shoots  of  the  shrub,  the  female 
affixing  itself  and  remaining  immovable,  till,  after 
attaining  its  fuU  size,  about  that  of  a  pea,  it  deposits 
its  eggs,  and  dies.  K.  is  gathered  before  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  It  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  the  sun  or  in  an  oven.  It  has 
been  employed  from  time  immemorial  to  dye  cloth 
of  a  blood-red  colour.  It  was  called  Tliola  by 
the  Phoenicians,  Coccos  by  the  Greeks,  K.  by  the 
Arabians.  From  K.  comes  the  French  cramoisi.  It 
is  svipposed  to  have  been  the  substance  employed 
in  dyeing  the  curtains  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxvi.). 

■  KERMES  MINERAL,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  insect  Kermes,  is  an 
antimonial  preparation  which  was  discovered  by 
Glauber  (q.  v.).  The  method  of  preparing  it  subse- 
quently became  known  to  M.  de  la  Ligerie,  from 
whom  the  king  of  France  purchased  the  prescription 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  at 
that  period  often  described  as  Carthusian  Powder,  or 
Poudre  des  Chartres,  in  consequence  of  a  Carthusian 
friar  having  effected  some  remarkable  cures  by  it. 
Chemists  differ  sUghtly  as  to  its  composition,  but  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  tersulphuret  of  antimony. 
K.  M.  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  much  used  in  France  and  Italy.  Its 
effects  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  golden 
sulphuret  (sulphide)  of  antimony,  and  of  the  o:^- 
sulphuret  of  antimony  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
it  being  a  sudorific  in  small  doses  (halt  a  grain,  for 
instance),  and  an  emetic  and  purgative  in  large 
doses. 

KERN,  a  name  applied  formerly  to  Irish  and 
Gaelic  infantry  soldiers. 

KERNER,  Andb.  Justinus,  a  German  poet,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  so-called  'Swabian 
School,'  was  born  'at  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wiirtemberg, 
18th  September  1786.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Tubingen,  and  finally  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Weinsberg.  Here  he  died,  21st  February  1862. 
The  most  conspicuous  qualities  ofj,iK«'a^poetry  are  a 
dreamy  faaey  and  a  highly  origi^iali  hiimour.  His 
chief,  works -are — Seiseschatteri'Von  dem  Schatten 
spieler  ii«Bi.(Heidelb.  1811) ;  MimantiscTie  Dichtwn- 
gen  (Karisn-,',  1817)  ;  and  Der  lettstei  Bliltenstrauss 
(Stuttg,  undiTUb.  1853)..  Aaai-phjaician,  he  dis- 
played quite  a, morbid  interest, in  the  phenomena  of 
animal  magnetism,  and  wrotfirt  several  books  on  the 
subject,  one  ofi  which,  Diee  iSeherin  von  Prevorst 
(2  vols.  Stuttg.-  1829;  4thi, edit..  1846),  excited  a 
great  interest  in.  America; iand  is  believed  to  have 
originated  the  recent  spirituaJiJm. 

KE'RRY,  a  maritimei; county  in  the- souiji- west 
of  Ireland,  in  the  provinee  of  Munsterr  is ;  haunded 
on  the  N.  by  the  mouth  df  the  Shannon,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  Ocean.  Area,  1,185,917 
statute  acres,  of,  which  414,614  are-. arable,  726,775 
are  uncultivated,  and  32,761  are  under  water.  In 
1862,  the  total  acreage  under  crops  was  161,062, 
the  half  of  which  was.  in  meadows  and  pasture, 
the  rest  chiefly  in  oats  and  potatoes.  The  county 
is  60  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  58 
miles  broad.  Its  coast-line  is  about  220  miles  in 
length,  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are 
Valentia,  the  Blasquets,  and  the  SkeUigs,  and  is 
deeply  indented  by  Kenmare,  Dingle,  and  Tralee 
Bays.  Between  these  bays  are  two  peninsula^ 
occupied  by  branches  of  the  mountam  system, 
which,  stretching  westward  from  the   county  of 
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Waterford,  traverses  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  principal  group  is  that  of  MacgiUicuddy's 
Eeeks,  the  chief  summit  of  -which,  Carran  Tual, 
3414  feet,  is  the  highest  in  Ireland.  The  largest 
rivers  are  the  Laune,  the  Maine,  and  the  Cashen. 
The  county  contains  nimrerous  lakes,  some  of  them, 
especially  those  known  as  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
(q.  v.),  of  exqmsite  beauty.  The  climate  is  mild, 
but  moist,  especially  on  the  coast.  The  soil  rests 
on  slate  and  sandstone,  with  Umestone ;  consists  of 
a  rich  loam  in  the  central  districts,  and  is  pro- 
ductive in  grain-crops  and  in  pasture.  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ;  oats  and  butter  are  the 
chief  exports.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are 
extensive  and  profitable ;  they  employ  nearly  3000 
men  and  boys.  K.  retiu-ns  two  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

KE'ESEY,  or  KERSEYMERE,  a  variety  of 
woollen  cloth,  differing  from  ordinary  broad  cloth 
by  bein^  woven  as  a  twill.  See  Twill.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  common  cloth  by  the  diagonal 
ribbed  appearance  of  its  under  side,  where  the  nap 
not  being  raised,  admits  of  its  structure  being  seen. 

KEBTCH,  previous  to  1855,  the  most  important 
port  of  the  Crimea,  with  the  largest  trade  in  the 
export  of  com,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  peninsula,  on  the  strait  of  Kaffa  or  Yenikale. 
The  town  has  a  distinctively  eastern  air;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  houses  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  pillars  and  balconies  with  which  they  are 
furnished.  The  streets,  hke  those  of  Constantinople, 
are  haimted  by  troops  of  homeless  dogs.  K.,  the 
ancient  Pantkapceum  or  Bosporus,  was  the  capital 
of  ancient  Taurica.  Previous  to  1475,  it  belonged  to 
the  Genoese ;  .subsequently,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks;  and  finally,  in  1774,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Russians.  On  the  25th  May  1855,  it  was 
taken  by  the  allies  during  the  Crimean  War,  on 
which  occasion  the  Catacombs,  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  connected  with  early  Greek 
times,  was  ruthlessly  phmdered  by  the  soldiery. 
Pop.  (1858)  13,106. 

KE'STREL,  or  WINDHOVER  {Falco  timun- 
adus),  a  smaJl  species  of  falcon,  and  one  of  the  most 
common   of  the  British   Folamidm.     It  is  rather 


Kestrels  (Falco  tinnunculus) : 
1,  the  male ;  2,  the  female. 

larger  than  the  merlin,  its  whole  length  being  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  inches.  It  may  be  at  once 
recognised  by  its  peculiar  habit  of  hovering  or 
sustaioing  itseK  in  the  same  place  in  the  air  by  a 


rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  always  with  its  head  to 
the  wind,  evidently  looking  for  prey  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Its  prey  consists  in  great  part  of 
mice;  and  although  of  course  included  by  game- 
keepers in  the  large  category  of  '  vermin,'  and 
destroyed  on  every  opportunity,  it  deserves  the 
most  careful  protection  by  farmers,  as  a  check  to 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  mice.  It  more  rarely 
captures  small  birds,  and  does  not  disdain  cock- 
chafers and  other  insects.  It  is  a  very  widely 
distributed  bird.  The  male  and  female  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour ;  ash-gray  prevailing  more  in  the 
former,  and  rusty  brown  in  the  latter. 

KE'SWICK,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  is  situated  in  a  charming 
district  on  the  Greta,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Derwentwater,  22  miles  south-south-west  of 
Carlisle.  Manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
and  blankets  are  carried  on  here.  In  the  vicinity, 
at  Borrowdale,  black-lead  mines  are  worked ;  and 
K.  is  well  known  for  the  black-lead  pencils  here 
manufactured.     Pop.  (1861)  2610. 

KESZTHB'LY,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Szalad,  is  situated  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Balaton,  96  mUes  south  of  Presburg. 
The  breeding  of  horses  is  carried  on,  and  there  is  a 
good  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  7500. 

KETCH,  a  broad,  strongly  built  vessel  of  two 
masts — viz.,  the  main  and  mizzen.  It  is  now  almost 
obsolete,  but  formerly  was  the  favourite  form  for 
state  yachts,  and,  tiU  very  lately,  was  the  prevail- 
ing mortar-boat.  In  this  latter  capacity  it  was 
called  a  bomb-ketch. 
KE'TCHO,  or  KESHO.  See  Cachao. 
KB'TCHUP,  or  CATSUP,  a  name  common  to 
several  esteemed  kinds  of  sauce,  much  used  with 
meat,  fish,  toasted  cheese,  &c. — Mushroom  Ketchup 
is  made  from  the  common  mushroom  (Agaricus  cam- 
pestris),  by  breaking  it  into  small  pieces,  and  mixing 
it  with  salt — which  so  acts  upon  it  as  to  reduce  the 
whole  mass  to  an  almost  liquid  state — straining, 
and  boning  down  to  about  half  the  quantity. 
Spices  of  difierent  kinds  are  added,  for  which  there 
are  many  receipts,  and  sometimes  wine.  Mushroom 
ketchup  must  be  kept  in  tightly-corked  bottles.— 
Walnut  Ketchup  is  made  from  unripe  walnuts, 
before  the  shell  has  hardened.  They  are  beaten  to 
a  pulp,  and  the  juice  separated  by  straining.  Salt  and 
vinegar  are  added,  also  spices  variously,  and  after 
considerable  boiling  down,  the  ketchup  is  bottled, 
and  may  be  kept  for  years. — Tomato  Ketchup  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner  from  tomatoes,  but  is 
not  strained.  These  are  the  three  most  esteemed 
kinds. 

KE'TTERING,  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  is  situated  13  miles 
north-north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
parish  church  is  a  large  and  handsome  specimen  of 
the  perpendicular  style,  vrith  a  tower,  dating  from 
about  1450.  The  Free  School  has  an  endowment  of 
£155  a  year.  SiLk-weaving,  and  plush,  and  wool- 
combing  are  here  carried  on.    Pop.  (1861)  5498. 

KE'TTLEDRtJM,  a  drum  formed  by  stretching 
vellum  over  the  circular  edge  of  a  hemispheric^" 
vessel  of  brass  or  copper.  This  instrument,  which 
gives  forth  a  sharp,  ringing  sound,  is  used  by 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  horse-artiUery  in  lieu  of 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  which  would,  from 
its  shape,  be  inconvenient  on  horseback. 

KETJ'PER,  the  upper  division  of  the  Triassic 
Period,  consisting  in  the  typical  German  series  of 
a  thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet  of  (1)  various 
coloured  sandstones;  (2)  marls,  with  gypsum 
and  dolomite;   and   (3)   a  series  of  carbonaceous 
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slate-olay,  with  gray  sandstones  and  small  irregular 
beds  of  impure  earthy  coaJ.  In  Britain,  it  consists 
of  (1)  an  extensive  series  of  red  marls,  with  large 
deposits  of  rook-salt  and  gypsum;  and  (2)  white 
and  brown  sandstones  with  beds  of  red  marl.  The 
whole  reaches  a  maximum  thickness  of  1300  feet. 
The  kenper  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent,  and  is  extensively 
developed  in  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire, 
where  Deds  of  salt,  often  as  much  as  80  or  100  feet 
in  thickness,  occur.  The  keuper  does  not  abound 
in  fossils.  The  contained  organisms  differ  from 
those  of  the  Permian  and  older  periods ;  they  have 
ihe  general  appearance  of  the  fossils  of  the  Lias 
and  Oolite.  The  plants  consist  of  ferns,  equisetum- 
looking  plants,  cyoads,  and  conifers.  The  character' 
of  the  rooks,  and  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,, 
which  seems  to  have  been  injurious  to  life,  account 
"for  the  paucity  of  fossils.  The  strata  are  chiefly  of 
interest  to  the  palaeontologist,  because  of  the 
numerous  footprints  they  contain  (see  Ichnology), 
and  the  remams  of  the  reptiles  which  produced 
them,  as  well  as  because  in  them  are  also  found  the 
only  observed  fragments — ^the  teeth — of  the  oldest 
mammal  yet  known.    See  Mickoldstes. 

KEW,  a  small  village  in  Surrey,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  six  miles  west  of  Hyde  Park 
Comer.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Brent- 
ford, with  which  K.  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  The 
most  interesting  object  at  K.  is  the  EoyaTBotanio 
Gardens,  containing  a  large  and  choice  collection  of 
plants,  native  and  exotic,  which  have  been  arranged 
with  great  skill  and  care  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  The 
hothouses  and  conservatories  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  also  a  palm-house,  362  feet  by  100, 
and  60  feet  Mghj  a  temperate-hmiae,  of  the  same 
height,  occupying  three-fourths  of  an  acre;  and  a 
■museum.  The  gardens  extend  over  about  75  acres, 
and  the  pleasnre-grounds  connected  with  them  to 
240  acres.  The  Botanic  Gardens  were  commenced 
by  the  mother  of  George  HI.,  but  owe  much  of  their 
■celebrity  to  the  able  management  of  the  present 
keeper.  Since  1840  they  have  been  open  to  the 
public  in  the  afternoons,  Sundays  not  excepted. 
There  is  also  an  observatory,  which,  however,  is 
xised  chiefly  aa  a  meteorological  station. 

KEY,  a  common  heraldic  bearing  in  the  insignia 
■of  sees  and  religious  houses,  partioiuarly  such  as  are 
under  the  patronage  of  St  Peter.  Two  keys  in 
saltire  are  frequent ;  and  keys  are  sometimes  inter- 
laced or  linked  together  at  the  hows—i.  e.,  rings. 
Keys  indorsed  are  placed  side  by  side,  the  wards 
away  from  each  other.  In  secular  heraldry,  keys 
sometimes  denote  office  in  the  state. 

KEY,  a  musical  term  synonymous  with  scale, 
tfrom  sccUa,  a  stair.  The  diatonic  scale,  as  produced 
by  nature,  is  a  certain  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 
tones, ascending  from  any  sound  taken  as  a  basis  to 
the  octave  of  that  sound,  the  semitones  of  which 
•win  be  found  to  lie  between  the  3d  and  4th,  and 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees,  ascending  from 
the  basis.  In  rendering  this  succession,  of  sounds 
available  for  musical  purposes,  by  our  artificial 
method  of  notation,  the  sounds  have,  so  to  speak, 
been  fixed  at  a  certain  recognised  pitch.  Any  of  the 
sounds  of  the  natural  scale  may  be  taken  as  a  note 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  new  scale,  observing  always 
the  due  succession  of  the  tones  and  semitones.  The 
siote  forming  the  basis  is  denominated  the  Key-note 
of  the  scale,  and  such  scale  is  said  to  be  in  the  key 
of  that  note.  As  in  our  notation,  each  -whole  tone 
can  be  artificially  divided  into  two  semitones  (see 
Chkomatio  Scaie),  it  follows  that,  with  the  already 
existing  d^tonic  semitones,  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones  between  a  key-note  and  its  octave  j  and 
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as  each  of  these  semitones  may  be  taken  as_  a  new 
key-note,  there  are  therefore  twelve  keys  major,  and 
the  same  number  minor,  all  differing  in  pitch.  In 
written  notation,  the  scale  of  the  note  named  C  has 
been  assumed  as  the  natural  key ;  the  notes  forming 
that  scale  being  held  to  faU  naturally  into  the  requi- 
site succession  of  tones  and  semitones.  It  follows 
that  if  any  other  note  be  taken  as  a  key-note,  one, 
or  more,  or  all,  of  the  notes  of  the  so-called  natural 
scale  must  be  altered,  by  being  either  sharpened  or 
flattened,  to  bring  the  scale  of  the  new  key  into  the 
due  succession  of  tones  and  semitones.  Such  altera- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  marks  of  sharps,  or  flats, 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  and  is  termed 
the  Signature  of  the  key.  In  the  minor  mode,  the 
key  of  A  minor  stands  exactly  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  other  minor  keys  as  the  key  of  C  does  to  the 
other  major  keys,  A  being  the  key-note  on  which 
the  natural  minor  scale  is  foimd.  All  other  keys 
have  sharps  or  flats,  in  greater  or  less  number,  as 
they  are  distant  from  the  natural  key  of  C  major 
or  A  minor,  reckoning  by  perfect  fifths,  ascending 
or  descending;  thus,  the  key  of  G  major,  which 
is  a  perfect  fifth  above  0,  has  one  sharp  for  its 
signature — viz.,  F  sharp;  the  key  of  D,  which  is 
two  fifths  above  C,  has  two  sharps — ^viz.,  P  sharp 
and  0  sharp;  and  so  on  to  the  key  of  F  sharp, 
adding  a  sharp  for  every  ascending  fifth.  The 
keys  with  flats  are  found  exactly  in  the  reverse 
order — viz.,  by  descending  fifths — ^thus,  the  key  of 
F,  a  perfect  fifth  below  C,  has  one  flat—viz.,  B  flat ; 
the  key  of  B  flat  has  two  flats— viz.,  B  flat  and 
B  flat ;  and  so  on  to  the  key  of  G  flat  with  six  flats, 
which  in  practice  is  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  key 
of  P  sharp  with  six  sharps.  The  number  of  flats  or 
sharps  is  in  some  cases,  for  a  harmonica!  purpose, 
extended  stiU  further ;  such  as  the  key  of  C  sharp 
with  seven  sharps,  which  is  the  same  as  D  flat  with 
five  flats ;  or  the  key  of  G  sharp  with  eight  sharps, 
which  is  the  same  as  A  flat  with  four  flats.  The 
unnecessary  increasing  of  either  sharps  or  flats  only 
increases  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  music.  The 
term  key  is  often  loosely  used  in  flie  sense  of  mode, 
and  we  frequently  hear  of  the  major  or  minor  key. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  this. 

KEY  WEST,  a  city  of  Florida,  United  States  of 
America,  situated  on  the  island  of  Key  West  (Sp. 
Oayo  Hueso,  Bone  Key),  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Pine  Islands,  of  the  group  of  Florida  Keys,  60  nules 
south-west  of  Cape  Sable.  It  is  a  coral  island,  6 
miles  long,  2  wide,  and  nowhere  more  than  15 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  gardens  of 
tropical  fruits,  and  an  artificial  salt  lake  of  350 
acres.  There  are  extensive  fortifications,  a  good 
harbour,  two  light-houses  and  a  light-ship,  several 
churches,  a  marme  hospital  and  barracks.  The  city 
is  beautiful,  with  ornamental  cottages  and  gardens, 
and  is  inhabited  by  army  and  naval  officers,  traders, 
wreckers,  divers,  and  invalids.  The  exports  are 
salt,  turtle,  and  sponges ;  but  the  frequent  wrecks 
among  these  islands  a&atd.  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness, which  employs  fifty  vessels,  manned  chiefly 
by  Conchs,  or  natives  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and 
their  descendants.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the 
temperature  being  from  50°  to  90°  F.,  with  per- 
petual breezes,  but  there  are  also  violent  hurricanes. 
Pop.  in  1860,  2832. 

KEYS,  Power  op  the  {Potestas  Olavium),  in 
Roman  Catholic  Theology,  properly  signifies  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  church,  which  Catholics 
believe  to  be  vested  in  the  pope,  as  successor  of  St 
Peter.  The  phrase  is  derived  from  the  metaphor 
addressed  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  in  Matt.  xyi.  19,  and 
which  CathoUo  interpreters,  relying  on  the  analo- 
gous use  of  the  phrase  in  Isaiah  xxii.  22,  Apoc.  iiL  7, 
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and  again  i.  18,  and  also  in  classical  writers,  under- 
stand as  implying  tie  supreme  power  in  the  churcli. 
The  power  of  the  keys  is  divided  by  Catholics  into 
two  branches — that  of  order,  which,  though  possessed 
hj  aU  bishops  and  priests,  is  believed  to  belong 
specially  and  primarily  to  the  pope ;  and  of  jurisdic- 
tion, which  chiefly  regards  the  supreme  government 
of  the  church,  and  embraces  the  power  of  enacting 
laws  and  dispensing  in  them,  atid  of  directing  ana 
governing  not  only  the  Christian  flock,  but  aJso  its 
pastors  in  their  several  spheres.  The  j  urisdiotion  of 
the  keys  is  exercised  in  a  more  limited  field,  and  in  a 
subordinate  way  by  patriarchs,  primates,  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  ;  but  that,  according 
to  the  Bioman  theory,  it  has  its  source,  as  well  as 
its  chief  seat,  in  the  pope,  is  implied  in  the  dis- 
tinctive use  of  the  emblem  of  the  keys  as  a  symbol  of 
papal  jurisdiction.  The  technical  phrase,  'power  of 
the  keys,'  is  also  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by 
Catholic  theologians,  as  applied  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  in  which  use  it  designates  the  power  of 
remitting  or  retaining  sin.  To  this  more  Umited 
sense  of  the  word  is  also  applicable  the  same  dis- 
tinction of  order  and  jurisdiction,  of  which  the 
former  is  imparted  to  every  priest  by  his  ordination, 
while  the  latter  is  only  communicated  by  an  express 
act  of  the  bishop  or  other  superior. 

Protestants  in  general  regard  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  equally  intrusted  to  the  whole  ministry  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  as  including  doctrine  and 
discipline.  They  admit  the  argument  from  the  use 
of  the  key  in  Scripture  as  a  symbol  of  authority; 
but  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  limitation  of  that 
authority  inconsistent  with  their  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  of  the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the 
whole  church  of  Christ,  and  of  Pester  t»  the  rest  of 
the  apostles. 

KEYS,  Qubbn's.  In  Scotch  Law,  when  a  messenger 
or  bailiff  executes  a  caption  or  warrant  under  an 
extract  decree,  a  writ  in  the  former  case,  or  in  the 
latter,  that  part  of  the  waWant  which  authorises 
him  to  break  open  the  outer  door  of  the  house  of 
the  debtor,  is  called  the  queen's  keys,  or  letters  of 
open  doors.  English  oomis  have  no  power  to  give 
a  bailiff  the  right  to  break  open  an  outer  door  in 
executing  writs  of  execution  for  debt.  See  House, 
iMPKismraiENT. 

KHALKA'S.    See  Mongolia. 

KHAN,  a  title  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  sovereigns 
and  lords.  A  Mianate  is  a  principality.  KJiagan 
means  'khan  of  khans,'  but  has  seldom  been  applied. 
The  word  khan  is  probably  of  the  same  origin  as 
King  (q.  v.). 

KHA'SriA.    SeeCAOTiA. 

KHARA'SM.    See  Khiva. 

KHAEGEH.    See  El-Khahobh. 

KHAEKO'W,  a  government  of  Little  Russia, 
jflunediately  east  of  the  government  of  Poltava. 
Area,  20,737  square  mQes ;  pop.  (1858)  1,582,570. 
The  surface  is  flat,  with  chalk  hiUs  following  the 
courses  of  the  streams.  The  soil  is  a  rich  and  f  er- 
tEe  loamj  watered  chiefly  by  affluents  of  the  Don. 
In  the  north-west,  the  principal  occupations  are 
agriculture  and  distilling  corn-brandy ;  in  the  south- 
east, the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  breed- 
ing of  horses  is  also  carried  on.  Corn,  tobacco,  wax, 
honey,  and  tallow,  are  largely  produced,  beet-root' 
sugar  is  manufactured,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
trade  in  sheep  and  cattle ;  but  as  there  is  almost  no 
communication  with  the  surrounding  governments, 
the  resources  of  K.  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  great 
part  undeveloped. 

KHARKOW,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name  in  European  Russia,  on  the  banks  of 


three  streams,  affluents  of  the  Donetz,  in  lat.  50° 
N.,  long.  36°  14'  E.,  916  miles  south-south-east  of 
Petersburg.  It  has  now  a  population  of  45,156,  and 
ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Ukraine.  Its 
position  between  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Taganrog,, 
and  the  Caucasus  has  made  it  an  important  market 
for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  the  north 
and  south.  The  chief  mercantile  transactions  are- 
effected  during  the  tinje  of  the  fairs,  of  which 
there  are  four,  the  principal  being  the  Troitsk  fair. 
The  transactions  during  the  fairs  amount  to  about 
£10,000,000.  The  staple  article  of  commerce  ia 
wool.  The  town  contains  seventy  factories  of  various 
kinds,  and  manufactured  goods  are  supplied  to  the. 
surrounding  governments.  An  enormous  quantity 
of  wool  (v£uue,  £1,160,000)  is  washed  here  annually. 
The  university  of  K.,  founded  in  1805,  and  the  other 
educational  institutions,  constitute  this  town  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
Ukraine. 

KHARTOU'M,  an  important  town  of  Afrida,  the 
chief  centre  of  trade  in  Upper  Nubia,  stands  in  a. 
sterile  district,  in  lat.  15°  35'  N.,  long.  32°  30'  E.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Sile.  Previous 
to  1847,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor-general 
of  Egyptian  Stidan ;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  local 
governor  of  the  province  of  its  own  name.  The 
principal  stores  of  the  government  are  kept  here, 
and  there  is  a  government  arsenal  for  the  building 
and  repair  of  boats.  The  houses  are  built  principally 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  K.  is  the  centre  of  many 
converging  caravan  routes,  and  carries  on  consider- 
able commerce.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
Manchester  manufactured  goods;  the  exports  are 
ivory,  gum-arabic,  ostrich-feathers,  bees-wax,  and 
hides.  Pop.  40,000. — See  JSJgypt,  the  Sudan,  and 
Central  AJrica,  by  J.  Petheriok. 

KHATMANDU',  the  seat  of  government  in 
TSTepaul,  in  lat.  27°  42'  N.,  and  long.  85°  18'  E. 
With  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  generally  mean 
houses,  it  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The 
arohiteotural  pretensions  of  the  town — for  even  the 
residence  of  the  rajah  is  a  very  ordinary  edifloe— 
are  confined  to  its  temples,  some  of  them  of  brick,, 
and  the  others  of  wood. 

KHAY'A,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Cedrelacem.  The  Kassotj-Khatte  of  Senegal  (K. 
Senegalensis),  one  of  the  most  abtmdant  forest- 
trees  in  that  part  of  Africa,  attains  a  height  of 
eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  much  valued 
for  its  timber,  which  is  sometimes  called  Oaikedra, 
and  is  reddish  coloured,  very  hard,  durable,  and 
of  beautiful  grain.  The  bark  is  astringent  and 
febrifuge,  and  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid. 

KHERSO'N",  a  government  of  Southern  Russia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  first  appearing  in 
history  during  the  4th  v;.  B.  c,  when  it  formed  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus.  From 
the  11th  c,  the  right  of  possession  was  claimed  by 
the  Poles,  the  Cossacks,  and  various  Tartar  tribes, 
the  last  being  ultimately  successful.  In  the  17th 
c,  Russians  commenced  to  settle  in  the  province ; 
and  during  the  next  century,  their  example  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  Servians.  The  province, 
with  an  area  of  28,666  square  mileg,  is  uniformly 
fertile  in  the  north  and  north-west;  in  the  south  it  is 
sometimes  dry  and  arid,  with  here  and  there  sandy 
Wastes,  which  towards  Odessa  become  incrusted  with 

salt.    Notwithstanding  that  three  large  rivers the 

Dnieper,  Bug,  and  Dmester— run  through  the  south 
of  the  province,  the  want  of  water  is  often  severely 
felt,  especially  in  July,  when  the  vegetation  is 
almost  completely  burned  up  by  the  heat.  The 
climate  is  very  changeable,  being  very  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  piercingly  cold  in  winter.   '  Destructive 
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ravages  by  loousta  are  not  unconUQon.  The  popu- 
lation in  1858  was  1,027,459',  consisting  of  Little 
Russians  (natives  of  the  'Dliraine),  Moldavians, 
Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Germans,  and  Jews,  who  are 
ohieny  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Germans 
cultivate  tobacco,  and  rear  silk-worms.  Much  of 
the  arable  land,  however,  is  lost  from  want  both  of 
capital  and  labour.  Calitle  and  sheep  breeding  are 
also  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale. 

KHERSON,  or  CHERSON,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  in  European  Russia,  Hes  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  near  to  where  it  widens 
out  into  the  estuaiy  of  the  Liman,  and  808  miles 
south-by- west  from  Moscow.  It  was  built  by  Catha- 
rine II.  in  1778,  as  a  port  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war ;  but,  in  a  very  few  years,  was  supplanted 
by  Odessa  and  Nikolaief,  both  as  a  dock-yard  and  a 
conuneroial  outlet.  Only  ships  of  light  draught 
are  now  built  at  K.,  and  only  such  ships  can  navi- 
gate the  estuary.  K.  is  the  centre  of  the  coasting 
and  staple  trade  in  timber  and  other  goods,  floated 
down  the  Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  and  in 
Crimean  salt.  Rope-making,  tallow-melting,  and 
wool-washing,  are  the  chief  branches  of  teaae,  and 
the  "products  are  largely  exported.  Pop.  (1858) 
40,402.  K.  has  a  gymnasiiun,  naval  school,  school 
for  training  pilots,  and  an  observatory. 


KHI'VA  (anc.  Chorasmia),  KHAUBBZM, 
KHABASM,  or  URGUNGE,  a  khanate  of  Turkestan 
in  Central  Asia,  lies  between  lat.  37°  45'— 44°  30' 
N.,  and  long.  50°  15' — 63°  E.,  and  contains  about 
195,000  square  miles  (not  including  that  part  of  the 
KJgiilkuTn  Desert  over  which  the  khan  arrogates 
sovereignty).  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Russian 
territory  and  Sea  of  Aral,  E.  by  the  khanates  of 
Khokan  and  Bokhara,  S.  by  Persia,  and  W.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  chief  oasis,  in  which  the  capital, 
Khiva,  is  situated,  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amu-Daria  for  200  imles  along  its  banks,  and  is 
watered  by  canals  supplied  from  that  river.  Its 
extent  is  variously  estimated  at  from  2000  to  4000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000. 
lie  dominant  race,  though  not  the  most  numerous, 
are  the  Uzbeks.  Agriculture  is  here  in  a  very 
advanced  state,  for  though  the  soil  is  naturally 
barren,  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  people 
have,  by  means  of  skilful  tillage,  irrigation,  and 
the  application  of  manure,  converted  arid  tracts 
into  a  most  productive  soil.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  potatoes,  cotton,  flax,  and 
madder,  besides  the  mulberry,  vine,  apple,  and 
other  fruits.  WooUen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods  for 
use  and  icxport  are  mauufaotured  by  the  women; 
ajid  a  large  trade  in  these  fabrics,  but  chiefly  in 
agrieulturSl  produce,  is  carried  on  with  Orenburg, 
Astrakhan,  Cabul,  and  Bokhara,  by  means  of 
caravans. 

K.,  in  ancient  times,  was  nominally  subject  to 
the  Seleucidse,  subsequently  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bactria,  Parthia,  Persia,  and  the  Cali- 
fate,  and  became  an  independent  monarchy  in  1092 
under  a  Seljuk  dynasty.  The  Khivans,  or,  as  they 
were  then  called,  the  Khaurezmians,  after  conquer- 
ing the  whole  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  were 
obliged  to  succumb  to  the  Moguls,  under  Genghis 
Khan  in  1221.  In  1370,  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Timflr.  Timttr's  descendants  were  subdued 
in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg  (called  Sheibani  Khan  by 
western  writers),  chief  of  the  Uzbeks,  a  Turkish 
tribe,  and  his  successors  still  rule  over  Khiva.  In 
1717,  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  conquer  it,  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated;  the  attempt  was 
renewed  ia  1839  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  with  the 
same  result ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army 
perished  in  the  desert.    But  since  1854,  when  a 


commercial  treaty  with  Russia  was  concluded, 
Russian  influence  has  been  gradually  obtaining  the 
ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  khaji. — Khiva, 
the  capital  of  the  khanate,  is  situated  in  the  great 
oasis,  in  lat.  41°  40'  N.,  and  long.  60°  13'  E.,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  earth-huts,  not  excepting 
the  residence  of  the  khan,  the  only  stone-buildings 
being  three  mosques,  a  school,  and  a  caravansary. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  its 
bazaar  is  well  supplied  with  English,  Russian,  and 
native  cloths  and  pottery,  toge^er  with  groceries 
and  hardware,  wludi  are  cmefly  importSi  from 
Russia.    Pop.  about  13,000. 

KHO  JB'ND,  a  town  of  Independent  Turkestan, 
on  the  Sir-Daria,  the  ancient  Jaxartea,  about  90 
miles  north-west  of  Khokan.  It  is  the  seat  of 
some  cotton  manufactures,  and  of  a  considerable 
transport  trade  between  the  Russian  dominions  and 
the  Imanate  of  Khokan,  to  which  it  belongs.  Pop. 
estimated  at  nearly  30,000. 

KHOKA'N  (originally  Kohind),  a  khanate  of 
Turkestan,  lying  east  from  Khiva.  Its  area  has 
been  estimated  at  227,500  square  miles,  and  its 
jiopulation  at  from  1,500',000  to  2,000,000.  On  the 
right  •  bank  of  the  Sir-Daria — ^the  chief  river  of 
the  khanate — ^the  country  ia  mountainous.  On  the 
left,  is  an  immense  sandy  waste.  The  climate  is 
various,  being  rigorous  on  the  heights,  and  genial 
in  the  plains  and  valleys.  K.  is  famous  for  its' 
fruits,  among  which  the  apricot,  apple,  pear,  almond, 
melon,  and  water-melon  are  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  success,  the  last-mentioned  being  specially 
prized.  All  the  towns  and  villages  are  surroundea 
with  gardens ;  the  vine  and  mulberry  tree  are  every- 
where cultivated.  Manufactures  of  silka  and  coarse 
cottons  are  the  chief  industrial  products.  Sheep 
are  extensively  reared. — Khokaih',  the  capital  of  the 
khanate,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Sir-Daria, 
230  miles  north-west  of  Cashgar.  It  ia  surrounded 
by  a  mud-wall,  pierced  by  twelve  gates,  and  enclosed 
by  a  ditch.  Besides  baths  and  bazars,  the  town 
contains  360  mosques.  K.  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  has  now  a  population 
of  30,000,  or,  according  to  Chinese  and  other  reports, 
of  60,000  or  100,000. 

KHQLMOGO'KY,  a  town  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  European  Russia,  was  a  place  of  great 
note  when  the  White-Sea  trade  was  in  its  glory,  but 
since  the  seat  of  government  has  been  removed  to 
Archangel,  K.  has  steadily  declined,  and  now  con- 
tains only  1144  inhabitants.  Peter  the  Great,  on 
his  return  from  his  travels,  brought  to  K.  several 
specimens  of  the  Dutch  breed  of  cattle,  by  means 
of  which  the  natives  have  so  improved  their  own, 
that  the  K.  breed  is  now  considered  tp  be  the  best 
in  Russia. 

KHONSA'B,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province 
of  Irak-Ajemi,  80  miles  north-west  of  Ispahan,  and 
on  the  route  from  that  city  to  Hamadan.  Orchards 
aboimd  here,  and  the  raising  of  fruit,  with  weaving, 
are  the  chief  employments  of  the  people.  Pop.  about 
12,000. 

KHOBASSA'N  (anc.  Parthia,  Margiana,  and 
Aria),  the  largest  province  of  Persia,  lies  between 
lat.  31°— 38°  30'  N.,  and  long.  53°— 62°  30'  E.,  and 
contains  about  210,000  square  nules,  of  which  nearly 
one-third  is  a  vast  salt  waste;  of  the  remainder, 
a  large  portion  consists  of  plains  of  shiftiag  sand; 
and  the  rest  is  fertile.  The  fertile  districts  are 
in  the  north,  where  the  high  range  of  the  Elburz 
crosses  the  province,  throwing  out  spurs,  forming 
a  mountainous  district,  abounding  wiwi  fertUe  and 
well-watered  vall^.  Artificial  fertiUaation  by 
means  of  canals  was  here  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  ancient  times,  but  the  incessant  iuisturbances 
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whicli  have  unsettled  the  district  for  the  last 
1000  years,  have  almost  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 
The  chief  products  of  K.  are  grain,  cotton,  sUk, 
hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  and  medicinal  plants,  fruits, 
wine,  salt,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  also 
camels,  horses,  and  asses.  In  the  more  thickly- 
peopled  districts,  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen, 
and  camels'  and  goats'  hair  fabrics,  also  of  muskets 
and  sword-blades,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  chief  towns  of  the  province  are  Meshed, 
-the  capital,  Nishaptir,  Yezd,  and  Astrabad.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  of  the_Shiah  sect. 

K.,  in  ancient  times,  also  included'  the  desert  of 
.Khiva  or  Kharasm,  and  the  district  now  known  as 
■file  kingdom  of  Herat;  but  the  first  was  separated 
from  it  by  the  Seljuks  at  the  commencement  of 
the  11th  c,  and  the  latter  about  1510,  since  which 
period  it  has  been  on  several  occasions  seized  and 
held  for  a  short  time  by  the  Persians. 

K.  has  been  sever^  times  separated  from  the 
Persian  empire,  but  was  finally  re-united  to  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  c.  by  Ismail  Sofi,  the 
first  Suffavean  shah  of  Persia.    See  Pebsia. 

KHOESABA'D.    See  Nnraiviai. 

KHOSBU,  or  KHUSRU  L,  sumamed  NushJevak 
(the  noble  soul),  and  known  in  Byzantine  history  as 
Chosroes  I.,  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Kobad,  king  of  Persia. 
K.  mounted  the  throne  on  his  father's  death  in 
531  A.  D.,  gave  shelter  to  great  numbers  of  those 
whom  Justmian,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  persecuted 
for  their  religious  opinions,  in  540  commenced  a 
war  of  20  years'  duration  with  the  Koman  emperor; 
but  though  the  Persians  reaped  an  abundant  harvest 
of  glory,  the  other  results  were  tmimportant.  On 
the  accession  of  Justin  II.,  the  Persian  ambas- 
sadors having  been  ignomiuiously  abused,  and  the 
Greeks  haviug  taken  possession  of  Armenia,  K., 
justly  indignant,  again  declared  war  in  570,  took 
Dara,  the  eastern  bulwark  of  the  empire,  but  was 
4erribly  defeated  at  MeUtene  (577)  by  Justinian, 

f rand-nephew  of  the  emperor  of  that  name;  this 
efeat  was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the  vic- 
torious Greek  being  in  his  turn  totally  routed  in 
Armenia.  K.  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the 
contest,  as  he  died  in  579.  His  government,  though 
very  despotic,  and  occasionally  oppressive,  was  yet 
marked  by  a  firmness  and  energy  rarely  seen  among 
the  orientals.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  science 
were  greatly  encouraged,  ravaged  provinces  were 
repeo^ed  from  his  conquests,  and  wasted  cities 
rebuilt.  His  memory  was  long  cherished  by  the 
Persians,  and  many  a  story  of  Sie  stem  justice  of 
K.  is  still  current  among  them.  Persia,  during  his 
reign,  stretched  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Indus, 
^nd  from  the  Arabian  Sea  far  into  Central  Asia. 
— (For  a  full  account  of  this  prince,  see  Sir 
-John  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia.) — Khosrtj  II., 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Purvlz  (the 
Generous),  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  590,  but 
■being  immediately  deposed  by  another  claimant, 
was,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Maurice, 
reinstated,  and  in  gratitude  surrendered  Dara, 
Nisibis,  and  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  to  the  Eomaiis. 
In  spite,  too,  of  numerous  and  just  grounds  of 
quarrel,  he  preserved  peace  with  that  nation  tiU 
the  murder  of  his  benefactor  by  Phooas.  K.  then 
invaded  Mesopotamia  in  604,  took  Dara,  and  during 
17  years  inflicted  upon  the  Byzantine  Empire  a 
series  of  disasters,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
before  experienced.  Syria  was  conquered  in  611 ; 
Palestine,  in  614 ;  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  in  616 ; 
and  the  last  bulwark  of  the  capital,  Chalcedon,  fell 
soon  after.  At  this  crisis,  the  fortune  of  war 
changed  sides.    See  Heraclius.    K.,  driven  in  turn 
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to  the  very  gates  of  Ctesiphon,  was  deposed  and 
murdered  by  his  eldest  son,  Shiroueh,  or  Siroes,  28th 
February  628.  It  was  to  this  prince  that  Mohammed 
sent  a  letter  demanding  a  recognition  of  his  mission. 
See  Mohammed. 

KHTJZISTA'S'  (anc.  Susiana),  a  province  of 
Persia,  in  iat.  30°— 33°  7'  N.,  and  long.  47°  45'— 51° 
E.,  having  Fars  and  the  Persian  GuU  on  the  S.,  is 
divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions — ^the  one, 
the  north-east,  very  hiUy,  the  other,  the  south-west, 
so  level  as  to  be  almost  a  stagnant  sea  during  the 
rainy  season,  changing  to  an  arid  waste  in  summer. 
K.  contains  extensive  pastoral  districts,  on  which 
vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  naturally 
abounds  in  alluvial  soil  fitted  for  such  crops  as 
rice,  maize,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  &c.  The  silk- 
worm is  also  reared  in  some  districts.  The  chief 
towns  are  ShUster,  Dizful,  and  Mohammerah. 

KHY'BER  PASS,  the  most  practicable  of  all 
the  openings,  four  in  number,  through  the  Khyber 
Mountains,  is  the  only  one  by  which  cannon  can  be 
conveyed  between  the  plain  of  Peshawur,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  plain  of 
Jelalabad,  in  Northern  Afghanistan.  It  is  30  miles 
in  length,  being  here  and  there  merely  a  narrow 
ravine  between  almost  perpendicular  rocks  of  at 
least  600  feet  in  height.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  key  of  the  adjacent  regions  in  either 
direction  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  the  Afghan  wars  of  1839 — 1842,  during  which  it 
was  twice  forced  by  a  British  army,  in  spite  of  an 
obstinate  defence  by  the  natives.  The  gorge  is 
understood  to  be  extremely  unhealthy. 

KHYERPTJ'B,  a  town  of  Sinde,  stands  about  15 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  in  Iat.  27°  30'  N., 
and  lon§.  68°  4S'^  E.  ,The  town  owes  its  importance, 
such  as  it  is,  to  its  having  been  selected  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  northern  Ameers  of  the  country.  The 
place,  however,  is  little  better  than  a  collection  of 
filthy  mud-hovels,  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  only 
15,000  inhabitants. 

KIABOU'OOA,  KIABOOCA,  KYABUCA,  or 
AMBOYNA  WOOD,  a  beautifuUy  mottled  wood, 
which  is  found  in  our  timber-yards  in  small  pieces, 
very  evidently  the  wens  or  excrescences  formed  on 
the  stem  of  the  producing  tree,  Pterospermum  Indi- 
cwm  (natural  order  Byttneriacece).  The  colour  of  this 
wood  is  yellowish  red,  of  different  shades,  and 
covered  with  a  most  elegant  mottled  figure  in  darker 
shades.  It  is  much  used  for  small  ornamental 
articles,  especially  snuff-boxes,  its  scarcity  and  the 
small  size  of  the  pieces  forbidding  its  employment 
in  the  manufacture  of  larger  articles. 

KIA'HTA,  or  KIACHTA,  a  town  in  Siberia, 
150  nules  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  close  to  the 
Chinese  frontier,  being  only  separated  by  a  piece  of 
neutral-ground  280  yards  broad  from  the  Chinese 
town  of  Maimatchin.  Resident  population  only 
285.  Through  this  town  began  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Russia  and  China,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  the  treaties  of  1689  and  1727. 
Since  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  lively  and  profit- 
able barter-trade  has  been  carried  on  both  in  K. 
and  in  Maimatchin ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
the  century  that  the  Russians  were  able  to  produce 
on  their  side  any  articles  besides  furs,  but  since 
then,  cloth  and  cotton  goods,  first  of  English  or 
French,  and  later  of  Russian  manufacture,  have  in 
part  been  substituted.  Formerly,  the  export  to 
China  of  coins  and  the  precious  metals  was  for- 
bidden at  K.,  but  this  restriction  is  now  iu  part 
removed.  The  exports  from  China  consist  ch^fly 
of  tea,  of  which  about  100,000  cwts.  finds  its  way 
into  Russia  by  this  road.  This  tea  is  very  dear, 
on  account  of  the  enormous  distance  it  has  to  be 
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brought  to  K.  (more  than  3000  milea),  and  the 
Russian  import  duty,  which  amounts  to  from  40  to 
70  kopeks.  It  is  generalljr  imported  by  the  Russians 
at  la  94^.  per  lb.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  K.  tea  is  the  first  crop,  immensely  superior 
to  all  that  reaches  Europe  by  any  other  route. 

KI'DDEEMINSTER,  a  well-lcnown  manufactur- 
ing  town  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  la  situated 
on  the  Stour,  four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Severn.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  edifice, 
partly  in  the  decorated  and  partly  in  the  perpen- 
dicular style.  K.  is  chiefly  noteworthy  on  account 
of  the  carpet  manufactures  which  are  here  carried 
on.  The  borough  returns  a  member  to  the  House 
of  Commons.    Pop.  (1861)  15,399. 

KI'DNAPPING  is  not  a  legal  term,  but  is  fre- 
quently applied  in  popular  language  to  the  offence 
of  stealing  or  forciwy  carrying  off  a  child  or  adult 
The  offence  of  forcibly  carrying  off  a  grown  per- 
son, in  general,  now  amounts  ojSy  to  an  assault  or 
false  imprisonment,  though  formerly  punishable  with 
death.  Child-stealing,  where  the  child  is  under  14 
years  of  age,  if  done  virith  intent  to  steal  any  article 
upon  or  about  the  person  of  the  child,  or  to  deprive 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  iihe  possession  of  the  child, 
is  in  England  and  Ireland  a  felony,  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than 
seven  years,  or  with  two  years'  imprisonment.  See 
also  Abduction. 

KIDNEY-BEAN  (Phaseolus),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Legummosce,  sub-order  Papili- 
onacecs,  having  nine  stamens  united  by  the  filaments, 
and  one  separate  stamen,  a  downy  stigma,  a  2-Upped 
calyx,  and  the  ked  of  the  corolla  wifli  the  stamens 
and  style  spirally  twisted.  The  species  are  mostly 
annual  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  The 
Common  K.  (P.  vulgaris)  is  the  Haricot  of  the 
Erench.  In  Britain,  it  is  sometimes  called  French 
Bean.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  as  far  north  as 
Grermany,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
many  other  countries,  the  K.  is  a  field-crop,  and 
the  ripe  seeds  are  an  important  article  of  food. 
Within  the  tropics,  it  is  sown  at  all  seasons ;  but  in 
countries  subject  to  frost,  only  in  spring,  after  the 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  seeds  are  used  for  food 
in  a  boiled  state.  In  Britain,  they  are  not  regularly 
ripened,  except  in  the  most  favourable  situations  in 
the  south.  The  plant  is  therefore  cultivated  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  unripe  pods,  which,  when  boiled 
vrith  the  young  seeds  in  them,  form  a  well-known 
and  very  delicate  dish. — The  Scarlet  Runner  {P. 
multijlorus)  has  often  been  regarded  as  merely  a 
larger  variety  of  the  K.,  with  long  twining  stem.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  they  are  originally  from  the 
same  native  country;  an  American  origin  being 
assigned  to  the  Runner,  which  is  also  a  perennial — 
although  in  the  climate  of  Britain  usually  destroyed 
by  the  winter's  frost,  and  therefore  treated  as  an 
annual — and  has  tuberous  roots.  The  roots,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  some  other  species  of  Phaseolus, 
are  narcotic  and  dangerous ;  serious  consequences 
have  ensued  from  the  accidental  eating  of  them. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  same  uses  as  the  K., 
and  affords,  even  in  Scotland,  a  very  abundant  crop 
of  green  pods  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  although 
the  seed  is  not  sown  till  about  the  1st  of  May.  It 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  particularly  the  common 
variety  with  scarlet  flowers.  It  readily  covers  any 
treUis  or  paling,  and  requires  stakes  of  6 — 10  feet 
in  height. — Closely  allied  to  the  K.,  if  indeed  more 
than  varieties,  and  cultivated  for  the  same  uses,  are 
the  Haricot  de  Soissons  {P.  compressus),  the  Haricot 
Princesse  {P.  tumidus),  &c.    In  some  parts  of  India, 


one  of  the  most  esteemed  kinds  of  pulse  is  the  Mooe, 
MooNG,  or  MuNGo  (P.  Mungo) ;  in  others,  the  Kala. 
MooG,  or  Black  Gram  (P.  Max). 

KIDNEY- VETCH  (AnthyUis),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Legwnmiosoe,  sub-order  Pa/pilio- 
nacece,  containing  a  number  of  species,  some  shrubby, 
and  some  herbaceous,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  They 
have  the  petals  nearly  equal  in  length,  and  an 
oval  1 — 3-seeded  pod,  enclosed  in  the  permanent 
inflated  and  generally  downy  calyx.  The  only 
British  species  is  the  Common  K.  {A.  vulneraHa), 
also  called  Lady's  Pmgers,  a  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  pinnated  unequal  leaves,  and  crowded  heads  of 
yeUow  (or  sometimes  scarlet)  flowers.  It  grows  on 
very  dry  soils,  and  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle, 
but  does  not  yield  much  produce; 

KIDNEYS,  The,  are  two  glands  having  for  their- 
office  the  secretion  of  the  urine.  That  this  office  or~ 
function  is  of  extreme  importance,  is  sufficiently, 
shewn  by  the  facts  that  if,  in  consequence  of  disease, 
it  is  altogether  suspended  in  the  human  subject, 
even  for  a  day  or  two,  death  not  unfrequently  occurs, 
and  that'  urinary  glands  corresponding  in  function 
to  our  kidneys  are  found,  not  only  in  all  verte- 
brate animals,  but  in  almost  all  moUuscs,  in  the 
arachnidans,  in  insects,  and  in  myriapods. 

The  human  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  region 
of  the  loins,  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  are 
imbedded  in  a  layer  of  fatty  tissue.  Their  form  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  description.  The 
average  length  of  each  kidney  is  a  Kttle  more  than 
four  mohes,  and  its  usual  weight  is  from  four  to 


Vertical  Section  of  the  Kidney. 
(&om  Gray's  Anatomy.) 
a,  supra-renal  capsule ;  hh,  cortical  substance  of  kidney ;  (x 
medullary  substance  of  kidney ;   eee,  the  sinus  or  pel™  • 
/,  the  ureter,  proceeding  to  the  bladder. 

six  ounces.  The  substance  of  the  kidneys  is  dense, 
extremely  fragile,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  On 
making  a  vertical  section  of  the  kidney,  it  ia 
seen  to  consist  of  two  different  substances,  which 
are  named,  from  their  position,  the  external  or 
cortical,  and  the  internal  or  medullary  substance. 

The  cortical  substance  forms  by  fa,r  the  greater 
part  of  the  gland,  and  sends  numerous  prolongations 
inwards  between  the  pyramids  of  the  medullary 
substance.  It  is  soft,  granular,  and  contains  nume- 
rous minute  red  globular  bodies  diffused  through- 
out it,  which  axe  called,  from  their  discoverer,  the 
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MalpigHan  todies,  and  -which  will  be  presently 
noticed  more  fnUy.  Its  substance  is  made  up  of  the 
uiimfercms  tubes  (which  are  described  in  the  notice 
of  the  medullary  portion),  capillaries,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  held  together  by  an  intermediate  paren- 
chymatous substance. 

The  medvMary  guhskmce  consists  of  pale-reddish, 
conical  masses,  called  the  pyramids  of  Malpighl 
They  are  usually  about  twelve  in  number,  but  vary 
from  eight  to  eighteen,  and  their  apices  (the  papillm) 
point  towards  the  hollow  space  (termed  the  siima 
or  pdiiis)  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the  gland. 
The  medullary  structure  is  firmer  than  the  cortical, 
and  instead  of  being  granular,  presents  a  striated 
•  appearance,  from  its  being  composed  of  minute 
diverging  tubes  (the  ujiniferous  tubes,  or  tubes  of 
BeUini),  which  run  in  straight  lines  through  this 
portion  of  the  kidneys,  after  having  run  in  a  highly 
convoluted  course  through  the  cortical  portion. 

The  cavity  occupying  the  interior  of  the  kidneys 
(the  sinus  or  pdvis)  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane, 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  ureter,  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  bladder,  and  which  extends 
into  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  to  line  the  uriniferous 
tubes.  The  mucous  membrane  forms  a  cup-like 
cavity  around  the  termination  of  each  pyramid,  and 
the  cavity,  termed  the  calyx,  receives  the  urine  from 
the  open  terminations  of  the  tubes,  and  conveys  it 
towards  the  pelvis,  from  whence  it  passes  down 
the  ureter  into  the  bladder. 

Each  kidney  is  supplied  with  blood  by  a  renal 
artery,  a  large  trunk  which  comes  off  at  right  angles 


Plan  of  the  BenalCSrcuIation  in  Man  and  the  Mammalia : 
o,  terminal  tranch  of  the  artery,  gmng  the  terminal  twig,  a/, 
to  the  Malpig^hian  tuft,  m,  from  which  emerges  the  efferent 
vessel,  ef.  Other  efferent  vessels,  e,  e,  «,  are  seen  proceeding 
from  other  tufts,  and  entering  the  capillaries  surrounding 
the  uriniferous  tuhe,  t.  From  this  plexus  of  capillaries  the 
emulgent  vein,  ev,  springs. 

to  the  aorta.  The  blood,  after  the  separation  of  the 
various  matters  which  constitute  the  Urine  (q.  v.), 
is  returned  into  the  venous  system  by  the  renal  or 
emulgent  vein,  which  opens  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

The  nerves  are  derived,  from  the  renal  plexus, 
which  is  formed  by  filaments  of  the  solar  plexus  and 
the  lesser  splanchnic  nerve.  They  belong  entirely 
to  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  system. 

The  Ma^)ighian  bodies  are  found  in  all  vertebrate 
animals.  In  mammals,  which  are  the  only  animals 
in  which  there  is  a  division  into  a  cortical  and  a 
medullary  portion,  these  bodies  are  only  found  in  the 
former.  In  an  injected  specimen,  they  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  mere  coloured  spots.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  spherical,  oval,  or  flask-like  form. 
Their  diameter  in  man  may  range  from  -^th  to 
T-J^th  of  an  inch,  the  mean  being  xAr^'li-  -^  small 
artery,  termed  the  afferent  vessel,  may  be  traced  into 
each  Malpighian  body,  while  a  minute  venous  radicle, 
the  efferent  veasd,  emerges  from  it  close  to  the  point 
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at  which  the  artery  had  entered.  TM  Malpighian 
body  itself  consists  of  a  rounded  bunch  or  tuft  of 
capfllaries,  derived  from  the  afferent,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  efferent  vessel,  and  enclosed  in  a  dear 
and  transparent  capsule,  lined  at  its  lower  part  with 
epithelium,  continuous  with  that  of  the  uriniferous 
tube  which  springs  from  each  capsule. 

The  convoluted  portion  of  the  tube  which  pro- 
ceeds from,  and  is  continuous  with,  the  Malpighian 
capsule,  is  composed  of  a  delicate  basement  mem- 
brane, in  immediate  relation  extemaUjr  with  an 
abimdant  capillary  net- work,  and  lined  in  its  interior 
by  the  spheroidal  or  glandular  variety  of  epithelium. 
The  diameter  of  its  central  canal  is  about  t^stj^I';  of 
an  inch.  The  straight  portion  of  the  tubes  of  which 
the  pyramids  are  composed  is  lined  with  epithe- 
lium, which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  scaly 
or  tesselated  variety,  and  which  seems  to  serve  as 
a  protecting  layer,  rather  than  to  take  part  in  the 
function  of  secretion.  The  tubes  imite  with  one 
another  to  a  great  degree  as  they  pass  through  the 
structure  of  the  pyramids,  so  that  at  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  there  may  be  many  thousand  tubes,  while 
the  number  of  openings  at  the  extremity  of  a  papilla 
are  comparatively  few. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  respective  func- 
tions of  these  two  essential  elements  of  the  kidney 
(as  it  exists  in  the  vertebrate  animals),  viz.,  the 
Malpighian  bodies  and  the  tubes.  IVom  the  admir- 
able researches  of  Mr  Bowman  {PJiMosopMcai  Trans- 
actions, 1842),  and  from  the  labours  of  subsequent 
anatomists,  it  appears  that  in  animals  in  which  the 
urinary  excretion  is  passed  in  an  almost  solid  form 
(as  in  birds  and  reptiles),  the  tufts  are  small  and 
simple  as  compared  with  those  in  the  kidneys  of 
animals  which  (like  man  and  most  mammals)  pass 
the  urinary  constituents  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water.  On  these  grounds,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact,  that  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  tufts  is 
well  calculated  to  favour  the  escape  of  water  from 
the  blood,  Mr  Bowman  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  function  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  to 
furnish  the  fluid  portion  (the  water)  of  the  urine. 
The  arrangement  of  the  convoluted  portion  of  the 
tubes,  with  a  capillary  net- work  on  one  side  of  their 
basement  membrane,  and  secreting  epithelial  cells 
on  the  other,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  arrange- 
ment in  other  secreting  glands,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  functions  of  tlie  cells  in  the  con- 
voluted portion  of  the  tubes  is  to  separate  from  the 
blood  the  various  organic  constituents  (urea,  uric 
acid,  creatinine,  &c.)  and  inorganic  salts  (chloride  of 
sodium  and  phosphate  of  soda,  &c.),  which  collect- 
ively form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  these  secreting  ceHa 
undergo  rapid  decay  and  renewal ;  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  have  the  power  of  selecting  certain 
materials  from  the  blood,  and  of  transmitting  them, 
without  the  disintegration  of  their  ovni  structure,  to 
the  interior  of  the  tube. 

The  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
secretion  yielded  by  the  kidneys  will  be  considered 
in  the  article  TTeini;. 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys. — The  most  important 
affection  of  the  kidneys  is  Bright's  Disease  (q.  v.), 
the  symptoms  of  which  have  abeady  been  described. 
On  examining  the  kidneys,  in  a  case  of  death  from 
this  disease,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  oU-globules  which 
exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  healthy  gland.  The  urinary  tubes  becoming 
thus  gorged  a,nd  distended,  compress  the  capillary 
vessels  on  their  exterior;  and  hence,  in  consequence 
of  passive  congestion  of  the  Malpighian  vessels, 
which  gives  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  circulation, 
the  serum  of  the  blood  exudes  in  place  of   pui« 
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water,  and  gets  mixed  with  the  urine,  which 
thus  becomes  albuminous  in  this  disease.  Inflam- 
mation  of  Ute  Kidneys,  or  NeplirUis,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. In  acute  inflammation,  there  is  a  deep-seated 
pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  on  one  or  upon  both 
sides,  often  ejcfcendiug  downward  towards  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  This  pain  is  increased  by  pressure, 
sudden  change  of  position,  couching,  &;c.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  hi^-doloured,  albununous,  or  bloody,  and 
often  deposits  pus  and  sediimentary  matter  on  stand- 
ing. There  is  more  or  less  fever,  preceded  by 
rigors ;  nausea  and  vomiting  are  frequent,  and  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated.  In  dironio  inflam- 
mation, most  of  the  above  symptoms  are  present, 
but  in  a  milder  form,  and  there  is  little  or  no  fever. 
In  both  the  acute  and  chronic  form,  the  blood  may 
"become  contaminated,  as  in  Bright's  Disease  (q.  v.), 
from  the  want  of  due  purification  by  the  kidneys, 
and  various  secondary  affections  may  arise. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney  are 
■various.  It  may  be  due  to  mechanical  violence, 
■exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  to  the  ingestion  (rf 
subata>nces  which  have  the  property  of  irritating  the 
kidneys,  as  cantharides,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  A 
gouty  diathesis  and  the  presence  of  concretions  may 
also  be  noticed  as  causes.  Any  affection  capable  of 
producing  retention  of  urine,  may,  by  distending  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  occasion  inflammation,  as,  for 
•example,  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  affections  of  the 
apinal  cord  producing  paralysis  of  the  urinary  organs. 

The  treatment  must,  on  the  whole,  be  antiphlo- 
gistio  (or  lowering)  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
but  must  be  considerably  modified  in  accordance 
with  tl^e  origin  of  the  disease. 

Nepltralgia,  or  Pain  in  the  Kidney  witJiout  Inflam- 
moMon,  which  usually  but  not  invariably  depends 
upon  the  passage  of  a  concretion  through  the  ureter, 
is  one  of  the  most  painful  affections  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject.  It  usually  comes  on  when 
the  concretion  makes  its  way  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  into  the  ureter,  and  does  not  cease  till  it  has 
passed  into  the  bladder.  During  an  ordinary  fit  of 
.gravel  (see  Lithiasis),  or  even  m  apparent  health,  a 
severe  pain  is  suddenly  felt  in  the  loins,  extending 
to  the  groin,  thi^,  or  abdomen,  and  sometimes 
simulating  colic.  The  pain  comes  on  in  paroxysms, 
with  intervening  periods  of  comparative  ease.  The 
paroxysm  is  usually  accompanied  by  vomiting,  a 
small  and  feeble  pulse,  and  a  profuse  sweat.  There 
is  a  irequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  but  the  effort  is 
usually  futile.  At  length,  usually  after  some  hours, 
or  even  one  or  two  days,  the  concretion  escapes  into 
i;he  bladder,  and  the  pain  suddenly  ceases. 

This  affection  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
inflammation  by  the  sudden  access  and  paroxysmal 
■character  of  the  pain  and  by  t^e  absence  of  fever. 

As  the  disease  is  one  which  is  very  liable  to 
return,  the  patient  should  know  what  steps  to  take 
before  advice  can  be  obtained.  Opium  is  our  sheet- 
anchor  in  this  affection.  The  patient  (assuming  that 
he  is  an  adult)  may  take  two  grains  of  opium,  or  an 
■equivalent  dose  (35  or  40  minims)  of  laudanum  or 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  when  the  attack 
<!ome3  on,  and  may  repeat  the  medicine  in  haU-dosea 
«very  hour  or  two  hours,  until  the  pain  is  somewhat 
alleviated,  or  signs  of  the  narcotic  influence  of  the 
drug  begin  to  manifest  themselves.  Should  the 
stomach  be  so  irritable  as  to  reject  the  medicine,  a 
^achm  of  laudanum  in  a  Uttle  thin  starch  may  be 
injected  into  the  rectum.  -  Hot  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen  and  loins  also  give  partial  relief.  Chloro- 
form may  be  inhaled  with  great  benefit  during  the 
paroxysms,  but  only  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  physician. 

Suppression  of  XXrme,  or  Ischuria  renalis,  ia  an 
affection  in  which  there  is  either  a  complete  cessation 


of  the  secreting  action  of  the  kidney,  or  so  ooa* 
siderable  a  diminution  as  to  be  clearly  morbid. 
It  is  undoubtedly,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  symptom 
of  some  other  disease,  but  occasionally  no  other 
disorder  is  obvious,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  or  icfiopathic  affection.  If  no  uruie 
be  separated  from  the  blood,  coma  (intense  stupe- 
faction) and  death  rapidly  supervene  from  the 
retention  of  urea  (or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  into 
which  it  readily  breaks  up)  in  the  blood,  which  thus 
becomes  impure,  and  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  brain. 
The  treatment,  which  is  seldom  successful,  is  too 
purely  professional  for  notice  in  these  pages. 

For  further  information  on  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  allied  affections,  see  the  articles  Brioht's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Dropsy,  and  Lithiasis. 

KIDRON',  or  KEDEON.    See  Jehoshaphat. 

KIEF,  or  KIEV,  the  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Eussian  towns, 
and  was  formerly  the  capital  In  864,  it  was  taken 
from  the  Khazars  by  two  Norman  chiefs,  com. 
panions  of  Euric,  and  conquered  from  them  by  Oleg, 
Kurio's  successor,  who  made  it  his  capital.  In  1240 
(when  it  ceased  to  be  the  capital),  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  Batfi,  Khan  of  Kiptchak.  Ohristiam<y 
was  first  proclaimed  in  Eussia  at  K.  in  988.  In 
the  14th  c,  it  was  seized  by  Gedimin,  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania,  and  annexed  to  Poland  in  1569,  but 
in  1686  was  restored  to  Eussia.  The  K.  of  the  pre- 
sent time  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  empire, 
possessing  60,662  inhabitants,  one-third  of  whom 
are  Poles.  It  ia  strongly  fortified,  has  a  remarkable 
suspension-bridge  over  the  Dnieper,  one  of  the  best 
universities  in  Eussia,  a  military  and  an  ecclesias- 
tical school.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  convent 
of  Kievo-Petchersk,  a  celebrated  Eussian  aanctuary, 
which  annually  attracta  thousands  of  pUgrijna  from 
the  moat  remote  comers  of  the  empire.  K.  is  not 
an  industrial,  but  a  commercial  centre  ;  large  f  aira 
take  place  here  annually,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  is  the  '  Contracts '  during  the  winter,  which 
ia  attended  by  all  the  surrounding  proprietors,  and 
jjjy  many  foreign  merchants.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
with  Odessa^  Polt?,va,  and  Austria,. 

EIEKIE  {Freycinetia  Banksii),  a  shrub  of  the 
natural  order  Pandanacece,  yielding  an  edible,  aggre- 
gated fruit,  said  to  be  the  finest  indigenous  £ruit 
of  New  Zealand.  The  apeciea  of  this  genus  are 
tropical  Asiatic,  or  Polynesian  climbing  shrubs, 
wiui  sheathing,  long,  xather  grasay  leaves,  usually 
spinous  or  serrated  on  the  margin;  and  terminal, 
aoUtary,  or  duatered  spadices  of  unisexual  flowers. 
The  K.  ia  found  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Zealand.  It  climbs  the  loftieat  trees,  branching 
copiously.  The  leaves  are  two  or  three  feet  long. 
The  apadicea  are  clustered.  The  fruit  ia  a  maas  of 
fleshy  berries.  The  jelly  made  of  it  tastes  like 
preaerved  strawberriea. 

KIEL,  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  most  import- 
ant seaports  of  the  duchy  of  Holatein,  lying  on  ii 
deep  fjord  or  bay  of  the  Baltic,  which  admits  large 
ships  to  anchor  close  to  the  town,  is  situated  in  lat. 
54°  20'  N.,  and  long.  10°  7'  E.  Pop.  (1860)  17,000. 
K.  is  the  seat  of  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  duchy,  and  of  a  univeraity,  which  waa  founded 
in  1665,  and  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  an 
observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  a  natural-hiatoCT 
museum,  and  a  good  collection  of  northern  anti- 
quities. The  town  is  clean,  and  tolerably  regularly 
built.  It  has  two  bridges,  connecting  the  northern 
or  older  parts  with  the  rapidly  increasing  southern 
suburbs.  The  moat  ancient  oi  ita  five  churches  is 
St  Nicholai,  which  dates  from  the  13th  century. 
The  caatle  has  a  good  sculpture-gallery,  containing, 
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among  other  copies  of  the  beat  works  of  art,  casts 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  of  Thorwaldsen's  beat 
productions.  The  public  gardens  and  the  wooded 
shores  of  the  fjord,  together  with  the  woods  of 
Dustembrook  (where  a  bathing  establishment  has 
existed  since  1822),  afford  numerous  pleasant  walks. 
K.,  which  became  a  member  of  the  Hanaeatie 
League  in  the  14th  c,  is  still  a  place  of  consider- 
able commerce,  being  the  chief  mart  for  the  farm 
and  dairy  produce  of  the  Danish  islands ;  and  the 
very  ancient  annual  fair,  which  is  held  for  iowc 
weeks  after  Epiphany,  is  attended .  by  buyers  of 
all  classes  from  every  part  of  the  duchies.  K. 
has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  oil-colours,  sugar, 
machinery,  ironmongery,  &c.  It  is  an  important 
link  in  the  line  of  communication  between  Ger- 
many and  the  Baltic  islands  and  ports ;  and  steam- 
packets  daily  convey  Hamburg  passengers  and 
mails  to  KorsSr  in  Seeland,  Christiania  in  Norway, 
Gothenburg  in  Sweden,  and  several  other  ports 
in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 

KIEV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  lies  imme- 
diately north  of  the  government  of  Kherson, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  river 
Dnieper.  Area,  19,546  square  miles,  more  than 
one-half  of  which  is  arable,  and  one-fifth  under 
wood.  Pop.  (1858)  1,944,344.  In  the  northern 
portions,  the  surface  is  flat  and  marshy ;  the 
south  is  covered  with  ranges  of  hills,  branches  of 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  running  from  north-west 
to  south-east.  The  chief  river  is  the  Dnieper, 
with  its  tributaries,  the  Pripet  and  the  Teterev. 
The  soil,  chiefly  loam,  and  partly  clay  and  sand,  is 
very  fertile ;  so  that,  although  agriculture  is  back- 
ward, the  returns  are  considerable. ,  The  climate 
is  exceedingly  mild;  everything  is  in  blossom  in 
April,  and  frosts  do  not  set  in  till  November.  Agri- 
culture and  horticulture  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat  is  extensively  exported 
to  Odessa.  There  are  numerous  distilleries,  and 
beet-root  sugar,  tobacco,  cloth,  china,  and  delft  are 
manufactured.  Large  cargoes  of  timber  and  fire- 
wood are  floated  down  the  Dnieper  to  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea  annually. 

KI'LDA,  St,  a  small  island,  lying  off  the  west 
ooaat  of  Scotland,  in  lat.  57°  49'  20"  N.,  sixty 
miles  west  of  the  peninsula  of  Harris,  to  the  parish 
of  which  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging.  It  presents 
bold  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  except  at  two 
points,  one  on  the  south-east,  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island.  At  each  of  these  points 
there  is  a  bay  with  a  low  shore.  Besides  the 
main  island,  there  are  several  small  islets,  and  the 
whole  group  has  an  area  of  from  3000  to  4000  square 
acres.  Pop.  (1861)  78.  Situated  in  the  midat  of 
the  Gulf  Stream;  St  K.  enjoya  a  mild  climate, 
although  the  weather  is  often  boisterous.  On  the 
main  island,  there  are  eighty  or  ninety  head  of  black 
cattle,  and  nearly  2000  sheep  (among  which  is  a 
Spanish  breed,  whose  wool  ia  highly  prized)  are 
grazed  on  it  and  on  the  surrounding  islets.  Immense 
numbers  of  wild-fowl  are  killed  annually,  the  flesh 
of  which  ia  very  generally  eaten  and  the  feathers 
sold.  The  sea  abounds  in  deHoious  fish,  easily 
caught  from  the  rocky  shore  without  the  use  of 
boats.  The  iahabitants  formerly  were  able  to 
export  more  or  less  grain  annually;  but  although 
the  population  has  decreased  within  late  years, 
they  now  consume  aU  the  cereal  produce  of  the 
island,  besides  an  additional  quantity,  which  they 
import.  IJhe  present  inhabitants  habitually  con- 
sume much  more  farinaceous  food  than  their  fore- 
fathera  did.  They  do  not  receive,  nor  do  they 
require,  any  regular  gratuitous  assiatanoe  from  the 
proprietor,  aa  ia  often  represented.  The  principal 
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exports  are  wool,  woollen  cloth,  feathers,  oil,  and 
salted  fish. 

KILDA'RE  (Hib.  KiU-dara,  Church  of  the 
Oaks),  an  ancient  episcopal  and  market  town  in 
the  county  of  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  25  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin.  It  owed  its  origin  to  a, 
monastery,  founded,  according  to  the  annalists,  in 
the  end  of  the  5th  c,  by  St  Bridget,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  chieftain,  who  received  the  veil  from  St 
Patrick  himself.  Around  the  monastery,  a  town  of 
some  importance  sprang  up,  which,  as  well  as  the 
abbey,  was  repeatedly  plundered  by  the  Danes. 
After  the  English  invasion,  it  rose  to  considerable 
importance,  and  a  parliament  was  held  in  it  in 
1309.  In  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Great  Civil  War,  it  suffered  almost  com- 
plete ruin,  from  which  it  but  partially  recovered. 
Prior  to  the  Union,  K.  returned  two  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament.  At  present,  it  is  much 
decayed,  consisting  of  but  346  houses,  the  popu- 
lation in  1851  being  but  1298 ;  331  less  than  in 
1841.  The  see  of  K.,  together  with  that  of  Leighlin, 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  is  united  to  that  of 
Dublin.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  united  sees 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  form  a  distinct  diocese. 
Notwithstanding  its  preaent  decayed  condition, 
K.  is  exceedingly  interesting  for  its  antiquities, 
which  comprise  the  ruined  cathedral,  a  Franciscan 
and  a  Carmelite  abbey,  a  portion  of  the  chapel  of 
St  Bridget,  popularly  called  '  The  Firehouse,'  from 
a  perpetual  fire  anciently  maintained  there,  and, 
above  all,  the  round  tower,  130  feet  in  height, 
which  crowns  the  elevation  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  Ireland,  distant  at  its  eastern  border 
about  14  miles  from  the  English  Channel.  Its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  40  miles ; 
from  east  to  weat,  27  nules.  Its  area  is  418,436 
acres,  of  which  356,787  are  arable.  Its  surface  is 
almost  all  one  unvaried  plain,  with  the  exception 
of  the  aoiith-eaatem  border,  which  meets  the  range 
of  the  Dublin  Hills,  and  the  southern  border, 
which  likewise  ia  alightly  elevated.  Ita  principal 
rivera  are  the  Liffey  and  the  Barrow,  the  latter  of 
which  in  part  forma  its  boundary.  The  Boyne 
has  ita  source  in  K.,  as  has  also  the  Blackwater. 
It  is  also  traversed  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals. 
The  moat  remarkable  features  of  K.  are  the  cele- 
brated plain  called  the  '  Curragh  of  Kildare ' — an 
undulating  down,  six  nules  long,  and  two  broad,  the 
site  of  the  well-known  race-course,  the  Newmarket 
of  Ireland — and  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  solitary  hill 
called  Allen,  which  risea  through  the  great  central 
limestone  plain,  ia  a  mass  of  granular,  compact, 
greenstone  and  porphyry,  with  a  portion  of  red 
aandatone  conglomerate,  which  ia  quarried  for  mill- 
stones. The  soil  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  resting 
on  limestone  or  slate.  The  total  extent  of  land 
under  tillage,  in  1853,  was  140,837  acres;  but  since 
that  date,  the  proportion  of  pasture-land  to  tillage 
has  been  much  increased,  the  number  of  acres 
vmder  crop  in  1862  being  only  133,001.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  are  Naas,  Athy,  and  Kildare;  but  the 
number  of  minor  towns  of  considerable  business 
IS  beyond  the  ordinary  average  of  Iriah  counties 
In  the  imperial  parKament,  K.  has  two  county 
members.  In  antiquities  of  aU  the  various  his- 
torical periods,  K.  ia  peculiarly  rich.  In  the  time 
of  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  the  plaia  of  the  Curragh 
had  a  stone  circle  simflar  to  that  of  Stonehenle. 
Of  the  round  tower,  there  are  no  fewer  than  five 
examples.  Some  stone  crosses  also  are  still  pre- 
\^^^\^^^^  tliere  are  very  many  castles  of  the 
Anglo-Norman    period,    three   of  which  are    stiU 
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inhabited.  The  well-known  Koman  Catholic  college 
of  Maynooth  (q.  v.)  ia  situated  in  thia  county,  aa 
is  also  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clongowis  Wood. 

KI'LIA,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Bessarabia,  is  situated  on  the  left 
banli  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danube,  25  miles 
north-east  of  Ismail  Commerce  is  carried  on  here 
to  some  extent,  and  there  is  a  population  of  6400. 

KI'LIAN,  a  saint  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Bishojo  of  Wiirzburg  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was_  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  body  of  Irish  missionaries  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  to  whose  labours,  in  the  6th  and 
7th  c,  Christianity  and  civilisation  were  so  largely 
indebted  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  countries 
of  Europe.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  while 
yet  young,  entered  the  monastic  life  in  his  native 
country.  Having  undertaken,  in  company  with 
several  of  his  felfcw-monks,  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
he  was  seized  in  his  journey  through  the  stUl  pagan 
province  of  Thuringia,  with  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  its  conversion,  and  being  joined  by  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  Colman  and  Donatus,  he  obtained 
for  the  project  at  Rome,  in  687,  the  sanction  of 
the  then  pope,  Conon,  by  whom  he  was  ordained 
bishop.  On  his  return,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
the  Duke  Gosbert,  with  many  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  opening  the  way  for  the  complete  conversion  of 
Thuringia;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of 
Geilana,  who,  although  the  widow  of  Gosbert's 
brother,  had  been  married  to  Gosbert,  by  declaring 
the  marriage  invaKd,  and  inducing  Gosbert  to 
separate  from  her,  he  was  murdered  at  her  insti- 
gation, during  the  absence  of  Gosbert,  in  789, 
together  with  both  his  feUow-missionaries.  The 
work  which  K.  commenced  was  completed  some 
years  later  by  Boniface  and  his  feUow-missionaries. 

KILIMANJARO' (the  Great  Moimtain),aupposed 
to  be  the  highest  known  mountain  of  Africa,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  western  border  of  Zanzibar,  in  lat. 
3°  40'  S.,  and  long.  36°  E.  It  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  and  is  supposed  to  reach  an  elevation 
of  20,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

KILKE'KlirY,  City  of  (GaeL  'Church  of  St 
Kenny,  or  Canice '),  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
that  name,  and  a  county  of  itself,  is  situated  on 
the  river  Nore,  81  miles  south-south-west  from 
Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way. Pop.  in  1851,  19,975;  in  1861,  14,081  (which 
shews  a  decrease  of  5894),  of  whom  12,854  were 
Roman  Catholics,  1084  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  rest  Protestants  of  other 
denominations.  The  county  of  the  city  comprises 
an  area  of  17,012  acres,  of  which  16,091  are  external 
to  the  city.  K.  returns  one  member  to  the  imperial 
parliament.  This  city  owes  its  origin  to  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century.  Almost  from  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  K.  was  a  strong  seat  of  the  English 
power,  its  castle  dating  from  the  time  of  WilUam, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1195.  From  an  early  date,  K. 
was  a  place  of  much  political  importance,  as  well 
as  the  seat  of  numerous  religious  establishments. 
Being  seated  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Pale, 
it  was  strongly  walled  in  the  end  of  the  14th  c, 
and  several  parliaments  were  held  in  it,  of  which  the 
most  notable  was  that  of  1367,  in  which  was  enacted 
the  well-known  '  Statute  of  Kilkenny,'  the  great 
nucleus  of  all  the  distinctively  EngHah  legislation 
for  Ireland.  The  cathedral  dates  in  part  from  the 
1.3th  0. ;  and  the  abbey  church  of  St  John's,  called 
the  Black  Abbey,  has  been  partially  restored,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  few  ancient  Irish  churches  now  in 
actual  occupation  for  the  religious  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.    A  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 


also  has  been  recently  competed.  The  so-called 
college  or  grammar-school  of  K.  was  founded  by  the 
Butlers  in  the  16th  c,  and  was  further  endowed 
by  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond.  St  Kyran's  College 
is  an  educational  establishment  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  ia  interesting  as  one  of  the  firat 
opened  by  that  religious  commimity  after  the  repeal 
of  the  law  which  made  Catholic  education  penal  in 
these  countrdea.  K.  formerly  possessed  considerable 
manufaoturea  of  blankets  and  coarse  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  but  of  late  they  have  much  declined.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tolerably  extensive  marble- works,  and 
haa  a  large  and  active  provision-trade,  the  chief 
outiet  of  which  is  Waterford,  with  which  K.  is 
connected  both  by  river  and  by  the  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford  Railway. 

KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  county  of  Waterford,  is  46  miles  in  its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  24  in  its  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  is  796  square 
miles,  or  509,732  acres,  of  which  470,102  are  arable. 
The  population  in  1841  was  189,312 ;  in  1851, . 
138,775;  in  1861,  it  waa  109,476,  of  whom  104,667 
were  Roman  Catholics,  4597  Protestants  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  the  residue  Proteatants 
of  other  denominationa.  The  surface  of  the  county 
is  very  varied,  the  southern  portion  being  especially 
elevated,  the  range  of  hills  rising  to  a  height  of 
1696  feet  in  the  summit  of  Mount  Brandon.  In 
the  western  district  are  situated  the  so-called 
Walsh  Mountains.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Nore,  which  traverses  the  entire  length  from  north  to 
south-east,  and  falls  into  the  Barrow ;  the  Barrow, 
and  Suir,  which  form  the  eastern  and  southern 
boimdary.  The  surface  of  K.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mountains  in  the  south,  is  mainly  occu- 
pied by  the  limestone  formation,  overlaid,  in  the 
northern  districts,  by  shale  and  sandstone.  In  the 
hilly  districts  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  anthracite 
coal,  but  of  inferior  quality.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the,  city  of  Kilkenny,  a  valuable  black  marble, 
largely  interspersed  with  fossil  shells,  ia  exten- 
sively quarried,  and  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  chimney-pieces  and  similar  objects  is  carried 
on.  Marl  is  very  generally  found  in  large  deposits 
throughout  the  county.  The  soU  is  generally  fit  for 
tillage.  In  1862,  the  number  of  acres  under  crop 
was  182,761;  a  considerable  portion,  however,  is 
devoted  to  pasture.  The  live-stock  of  the  year 
1860  was  estimated  at  £949,107.  The  capital  of 
K.  is  the  city  of  the  same  name  (q.  v.).  The  towns 
of  secondary  importance  are  Callan,  Thomastown, 
Ereshfbrd,  TJrUngford,  and  Caatlecomer,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  coal  district.  K.  is  represented 
in  parhament  by  two  county  members,  the  city 
having  a  third  member  of  its  own.  The  county 
of  K.  having  been,  from  an  early  period  after  the 
invasion,  the  seat  of  the  great  Anglo-Norman  families 
of  Fitzgerald,  Butler,  Grace,  PurceU,  and  othersJias 
been  the  scene,  of  much  of  the  conflict  of  the  iSg- 
Hah  and  Iriah  raeea.  It  is  stfll  thickly  studded  with 
the  remains  of  the  nuHtary  strongholds  of  these 
English  settlers.  The  ecclesiastical  remains  are  no 
less  numerous ;  and  although  not  so  rich  in  pagan 
remains  as  other  Irish  counties,  it  possesses  five 
round  towers,  and  a  considerable  number  of  raths  or 
tumuU,  cairns,  stone-circles,  and  piUars.  The  most 
remarkable  natural  curiosity  is  the  cave  of  Dunmore, 
between  Castlecomer  and  Kilkenny,  opening  by  a 
natural  arch  of  50  feet  in  height,  and  containing 
several  chambers  encrusted  with  stalactites.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  subterranean  stream. 

KILLA'RNBY,  a  small  market-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  Munster,  is  situated  a  mile 
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and  a  half  from  the  Lower  Lake  of  the  same 
name,  17  miles  south-east  of  Tralee,  and  46  miles 
west-north-west  of  Cork.  It  contains  an  imposing 
Eoman  Catholic  cathedral  and  a  mmneiy,  has  little 
trade,  is  exceedingly  duU  in  winter,  though  it 
wakes  up  into  animation  in  spring  and  summer, 
when  it  is  visited  by  crowds  of  tourists,  attracted  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  viciidty.  Pop.  5187. 

KILLARNET,  Lakes  or,  a  series  of  three  con- 
nected lakes,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  The  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  by  the 
river  Leane  north-west  to  Castlemain  Haibour. 
The  Upper  Lake  is  2^  miles  long  and  |ths  of  a 
mUe  broad,  and  contains  several  islands.  The  Long 
Range  River,  leading  to  the  Middle  Lake,  is  about 
three  nules  in  length.  The  Middle  Lake  is  2  nules 
long  by  1  mile  broad;  and  the  Lower  Lake,  with 
about  thirty  islands,  is  5  nules  long  by  3  broad. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  is  widely  cele- 
brated, consists  in  the  gracefulness  of  the  mountain 
outlines,  the  rich  and  varied  colouring  of  the  wooded 
shores,  deepening  through  gray  rook  and  light-green 
arbutus  to  brown  mountain  heath  and  dark  firs. 

KILLIECRA'KTKIB,  Battle  or.  See  Geaham, 
John,  Viscount  Dundee. 

KILMAI'KHAM  HOSPITAL,  an  establish- 
ment near  Dublin  for  the  reception  of  wounded  and 
pensioned  soldiers.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
King  Charles  II.,  and  is  conducted  on  similar  prin- 
ciples to  the  sister  institution,  Chelsea  Hospital 
(q.  v.).  The  estimated  cost  to  the  country  of  K. 
H.  for  the  year  1862—1863  is  £6386,  and  the 
number  of  in-pensioners  provided  for  about  130. 
The  general  commanding  the  forces  in  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  is  ex  officio  the  master  of  K.  H., 
and  has  his  residence  on  the  estate. 

KILMA'RNOCK,  the  largest  town  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  chief  stations  on 
the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  small  stream  of  the. same  name,  which 
soon  aftOT  flows  into  the  river  Irvine,  12  miles 
north-north-east  of  Ayr.  It  is  long  and  straggling, 
•extending  over  a  space  of  nearly  two  miles,  but  is, 
on  the  whole,  well  built.  K.  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  manufacture  of  '  cowls ;'  in  the  days  of  hand- 
loom- weaving,  the  'Kilmarnock  wabsters'  were  a 
notable  class,  and  have  received  from  the  satiric 
pen  of  Bums  a  not  altogether  enviable  immortality ; 
out  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  reduced  tbe 
class  to  insignificance.  Later,  the  town  became 
(and  stiU  continues  to  be)  one  of  the  most  important 
seats  of  calico-printing  in  Scotland.  It  has  also 
several  large  engineering  establishments,  wooUeu 
mills,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c.  The  country  roimd 
about  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland  in  coal  and 
iron.  K.  is  a  parliamentary  burgh,  and  unites  with 
Rutherglen,  Dumbarton,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Renfrew 
in  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1861) 
19,201.  if  ^        I 

KILOGRAMME.    See  Gbammb. 

KILRU'SH,  a  small  market  and  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  is  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  50  miles  west  of 
Limerick.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
has  a  good  harbour  with  secure  anchorage  from 
westerly  gales,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade 
in  com,  butter,  pigs,  fish,  feathers,  hides,  flags,  Irish 
moss,  and  in  turf  cut  in  the  vicinity.  Stone  and 
slate  are  quarried  here,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  flannels,  friezes,  and  linen-sheetings.  Pop.  (1861) 
4565. 

KILSY'TH,  a  burgh  of  barony  in  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  is  distant  about  12  miles  north-east  from 
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Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
There  are  here  several  factories,  and  coal  and  iron- 
works.   Pop.  (1861)  4692. 

KILWI'NNING,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of 
Ayr,  Scotland.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long, 
straggling,  irregular  street.  Hand-loom  weaving 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  the  place  is 
also  noted  for  its  muslin  embroidery,  which  gives 
employment  to  several  hundred  females ;  but  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  depends  mainly  on  the 
numerous  coal-pits  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  its 
proximity  to  the  Eglinton  Ironworks,  which  alone 
aflbrd  employment  to  1700  miners  and  others.  The 
parish  church,  built  in  1775,  occupies  part  of  the 
site  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Kilwinning.  The  town 
is  noted  as  being  the  birthplace  of  freemasonry  in 
Scotland,  and  until  the  institution  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1736,  all  other  lodges  in  Scotland  received 
their  charters  from  'Mother  Kilwinning ;'  even  after 
1736,  down  to  1807,  when  the  disputes  between 
the  two  lodges  were  adjusted,  many  charters  were 
issued  by  the  mother-lodge.  It  ia  also  celebrated 
for  its  archery,  and  is  the  only  place  in  Scotland 
where  shooting  at  the  papingo  is  practised.  Pop. 
in  1861,  3921.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south-east  .of  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
and  beautiful  policies,  stands  Eglinton  Castle,  the 
principal  residence  of  the  family  of  Montgomerie, 
Earls  of  Eglinton,  and  the  scene  of  the  renowned 
'Tournament'  in  1839. 

KIMCHI,  David  (generally  quoted  by  his  ini- 
tials, MeDaK)f  the  most  eminent  Jewish  gramma- 
rian and  exegete,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  c,  probably  at  Narbonne,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Provence  about 
1240.  His  father,  Joseph  Kimchi,  was  the  author 
of  a  number  of  commentaries  and  other  theological 
works._  His  brother  Moses  is  renowned  for  works 
of  a  similar  description,  more  especially  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  MtxJialach  ShebUe  ha-Daat,  of  which  there 
are  several  editions.  His  own  celebrity,  however, 
far  exceeds  theirs.  His  Grammar,  MicMol,  and  hia 
Lexicon,  Shorashim,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  been 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Hebrew  grammars  and 
lexicons.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on  almost 
all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  most  of  which 
have  been  separately  printed,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  Kelo,  Pontaco,  Leusden,  Muis,  Janvier, 
&c.,  besides  several  polemical  works,  such  as  the 
Vikuach,  Teshvhoth  le-Nozrim,  &c.  He  was  also  made 
arbiter  in  the  great  Maimonides  controversy  (1232). 
KI'MMERIDGE  CLAY,  the  lowest  series  of 
the  Upper  OoUte,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bituminous 
shale,  in  some  places  passing  into  an  impure  brown 
shaly  coal,  and  in  others  having  beds  of  sand  or 
calcareous  grit,  with  layers  of  nodules  of  septaria 
scattered  through  them.  The  series  attains  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  500  or  600  feet.  The  beds  occur 
in  the  vale  of  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  and  continue 
as  a  narrow  band  south  through  Lincoln  and  Nor- 
folk, then  south-east  through  Huntingdon,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Wilts,  to  Dorset,  where  they  terminate 
near  Weymouth,  and  eastward  at  the  village  of 
Kimmeridge,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
series.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  moUusca,  with  a  few 
placoid  and  ganoid  fish,  and  several  reptiles.  In 
many  places,  layers  of  an  oyster  (Ostrea  ddtoidea), 
without  any  other  organic  remain,  occur  in  broad 
contmuous  floors  parallel  to  the  stratification  :  the 
valves  are  usually  together,  and  young  specimens 
are  occasionally  attached  to  the  older  ones. 

KIK,  Next  oe.  When  a  person  dies  intestate, 
leaving  personal  property,  such  property  devolves 
upon  and  belongs  to  the  next  of  kin,  who  are  the 
blood-relatives  of.  the    deceased.      The    law   has 
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declared  a  certain  order  of  precedence  among  next 
of  kin,  which  ia  not  exactly  the  same  in  tlft  three 
kingdoms.  The  degrees  of  kindred  are  divided 
into  lineal  and  collateral.  The  lineal  consists  of 
the  ascending,  such  as  father,  mother,  grandfather, 
grandmother,-  paternal  and  maternal,  and  so  on  ad 
mjmitUM;  and  the  descending,  such  as  son,  daughter, 

frandson,  granddaughter,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
he  collateral  kindred  consists  of  brothers,  sisters, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  the  children  of  such  ad  infini- 
tum. The  mode  by  which  the  civil  law  computed 
the  propiuqtdty  of  degree  was  this;  it  allowed 
one  degree  for  each  person  in  the  line  of  descent 
exclusively  of  him  from  whom  the  computation 
begins,  and  in  the  direct  line  counted  the  degrees 
from  the  deceased  to  his  relative ;  but  as  regards 
collaterals,  it  counted  the  sum  of  the  degrees  from 
the  deceased  to  the  common  ancestor,  and  from  the 
coimnon  ancestor  to  the  relatives.  Thus,  a  brother 
was  in  the  second  degree,  counting  one  to  the  father, 
and  one  from  the  father  to  the  brother ;  a  nephew, 
and  also  an  uncle,  a  great-grandfather  and  a  great- 
grandson,  were  all  in  the  third  degree ;  a  son  and 
a  father  were  m  the  first  degree ;.  and  so  on.  This 
mode  of  computing  the  degrees  of  kindred  has  been 
adopted  in  the  law  of  Iin^land  and  Ireland. 

When  a  person  dies  mtestate,  leaving  personal 
property,  there  are  two  classes  of  rights  to  which 
the  next  of  kin  are  entitled :  one  is  the  right 
to  administer  the  estate,  or  to  take  out  letters  of 
administration ;  the  other  is  the  right  to  a  share  of 
the  property  itself.  As  regards  the  right  of  admin- 
istration, the  vfidow  or  next  of  kin  may  be  selected, 
both  or  either.  But  among  the  next  of  kin,  those 
are  to  be  preferred  who  are  nearest  in  degree  accord- 
ing to  the  above  computation :  thus,  a  son  or  father 
is  preferred  to  a  brother,  grandfather,  or  grandson ; 
and  these  to  a  nephew,  uncle,  great-grandson,  or 
great-grandfather ;  and  so  on.  As  regards  the  more 
valuable  right  of  a  share  in  the  property,  the  rule 
is,  that  if  there  is  a  widow  surviving,  and  also  issue 
of  the  deceased,  who  are  in  that  case  the  next  of 
kin,  then  two-thirds  of  the  property  go  to  the  next 
of  kin ;  if  there  are  no  issue,  but  a  widow  survives, 
then  one-half  only  goes  to  the  next  of  kin ;  but  it 
there  is  no  widow  surviving,  then  the  whole  goes  to 
the  next  of  kin.  But  the  next  of  kin  take  according 
to  the  statute  of  Distributions,  which  slightly  differs 
from  the  order  of  the  civil  law  as  to  the  degrees 
of  priority  :  thus,  the  children  exclusively  take  the 
whole,  if  children  survive;  if  some  of  the  children 
are  dead,  leaving  issue,  then  the  issue  collectively  of 
each  de^  child  take  an  equal  share  with  the  living 
children,  by  what  is  called  the  principle  of  Represen- 
tation. If  there  are  none  nearer  than  grandchildren, 
aU  take  an  equal  share,  and  the  issue  of  a  deceased 
grandchild  also  take  one  of  such  shares.  After  aU 
the  children  and  CTandchildren  are  dead  without 
issue,  then  the  faflier,  if  alive,  is  entitled  to  the 
whole.  If  he  also  is  dead,  then  the  mother,  the 
living  brothers  and  sisters  (together  with  the  issue 
of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  collectivdy),  take 
each  one  share.  After  these  are  dead,  then  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  paternal  and  maternal, 
and  nephews  and  nieces,  if  alive,  take  each  a  share. 
The  right  of  representation,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  the 
children  of  a  deceased  person  being  one  of  a  class 
(and  who,  if  aHve,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
next  of  kin),  to  represent  him,  and  take  his  share, 
applies  as  far  as  the  children  of'brothers  and  sisters, 
but  no  further.  The  heir-at-law,  if  of  equal  degree, 
is  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  and  takes  his  share  with 
the  rest,  though  he  also  gets  all  the  real  estate. 
The  half-blood  counts  among  the  next  of  kin  equally 
with  the  whole  blood. 

In  Scotland,  the  rules  of  priority  among  the  next 


of  kin  vary  considerably  from  the  above  order, 
which  prevails  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dren being  entitled  to  an  absolute  legal  share  called 
Legitim  (q.  v.),  take  the  father's  property  in  two 
characters — one  part  as  legitim,  the  other  as  being 
next  of  kin — and  the  result  is  often  different 
from  what  obtains  in  England.  Moreover,  in  Soot- 
land,  though  the  heir-at-law  may  be  one  of  the  next 
of  kin,  stSl  he  is  not  entitled  to  take  such  share 
unless  he  Collate  (q.  v.)  the  heritable  estate.  The 
degrees  of  kindred  are  not  counted  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  The  father  never  can  take  more  than 
one-half,  nor  the  mother  than  one-third,  whUe  any 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  or  their  issue,  are  alive. 
The  half-blood  does  not  share  equally  with,  but  in 
an  inferior  degree  to  the  full  blood. 

EIKA  BALXJ,  an  interesting  mountain  in  the 
northern  angle  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  reaches  a 
height  of  13,000  feet.  It  was  twice  ascended  by 
Mr  Spenser  St  John,  F.E..Gr.S.,  author  of  Life  in  the 
Forests  of  the  Far  East. 

KINBU'Rlir,  a  small  fort  of  South  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kherson,  is  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  narrow  sand-bank,  which  forms 
the  southern  boim^ry  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper. 
During  the  Crimean  War,  it  fell  before  a  naval 
expedition  of  the  allies,  October  17,  1855.  About 
a  mile  from  the  fort,  stands  the  little  fishing-village 
of  Kinbum. 

KINCA'RDINESHIRE,  or  THE  MEARNS,  a 
maritime  county  of  Scotland,  lying'  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dee  and  the  North  Esk,  immediatdy 
south  of  Aberdeenshire.  Area,  243,444  acres,  nearly 
one  half  of  which  is  under  culture.  The  counly 
may  be  divided  into  five  sections ;  viz.,  the  Coast, 
Grarvock,  the  '  How  o'  the  Meams,'  the  G-rampians, 
and  Deeside.  The  coast-land  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  'How'  ia  of  superior  quality,  and  rents 
from  £2  to  £3,  10s.  an  acre.  The  'How'  forms  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Strathmore  (q.  v.).  The  Grampians, 
running  across  the  county  from  east  to  west,  parallel 
to  the  Dee,  with  an  average  breadth  of  from  seven 
to  eight  miles,  cover  about  80,000  acres.  One  of  the 
peaks.  Mount  Battock,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Forfar 
meet,  is  3500  feet  high.  The  Deeside  portion  of  the 
county  is  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  light  sharp 
soil.  The  rain-faU  is  from  23  to  27  inches.  The 
produce  of  the  county  and  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  have  improved  vastly  since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  c,  when  there  was  little  to  be  seen  but 
poor  huts  and  starved  cattle,  and  when  the  value 
of  the  largest  ox  of  four  or  five  years  old,  weighing 
30  imperisd  stone,  was  not  more  than  20s.  In  1857, 
there  were  4084  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  29  bushds 
34  pecks ;  8802  acres  barley,  averaging  33  bushels 
3  pecks;  28,174  acres  oats,  averagmg  37  bushels; 
17,691  acres  turnips,  averaging  14  tons  3  cwts. ;  2555 
acres  potatoes,  averaging  2  tons  19  cwts.  Of  live- 
stock there  were  4553  horses,  28,180  cattle,  25,110 
sheep,  and  3656  swine.  There  are  few  manufactures 
in  the  county.  The  principal  towns  and  viUagea 
are  Stonehaven  (q.  v.),  the  county  town  ;  Bervie,  a 
royal  burgh ;  Lawrencekirk,  a  burgh  of  barony ; 
and  Johnahaven.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c, 
about  1  in  50  of  the  population  was  on  the  poor- 
roll,  the  average  expenditure  for  each  being  £\,  16s. ; 
at  present  there  is  1  pauper  in  26,  and  the  average 
allowance  to  each  is  £4,  10s.  Of  the  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest,  the  most  noted  is  Dunnottar 
Castie  (q.  v.).  K.  was  the  birthplace  of  George 
Wishart,  Robert  Barday,  Bishop  Burnett,  Dr  j. 
Beattie,  and  Dr  Thomas  Reid.  The  pop.  in  1861 
was  34,466 ;  constituency  1019,  who  return  one 
member  to  parliament. 
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KING  (Saxon,  Cyning;  Sanscrit,  Oanaha,  father, 
from  the  root  Oan,  to  beget :  '  what  the  husband 
was  in  his  house,  the  lord,  the  strong  protector,  the 
ting  was  among  his  people' — Max  Muller),  the 
person  vested  with  supreme  power  in  a  state. 
According  to  feudal  usages,  the  king  was  the  source 
from  which  all  command,  honour,  and  authority 
flowed ;  and  he  delegated  to  his  followers  the  power 
by  which  they  exercised  subordinate  rule  in  certain 
districts.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  separate 
baronies,  in  each  of  which  a  baron  ruled,  lord  both 
of  the  lands,  which  he  held  under  the  obligation  of 
rendering  military  service  to  the  king,  and  in  many 
cases  also  of  the  people,  who  were  vassals  of  the 
soil,  and  his  liege  subjects.  In  modern  times,  the 
kingly  po^er  often  represents  only  a  limited  mea- 
sure of  sovereignty,  various  constitutional  checks 
being  in  operation  in  different  countries  to  control 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  king  may  succeed  to 
the  throne  by  descent  or  inheritance,  or  he  may 
be  elected  by  the  suflErages  of  the  nation,  or 
by  the  suffrages  of  some  body  of  persons  selected 
out  of  the  nation,  as  was  the  case  in  Poland. 
Even  when  the  kingly  power  is  hereditary,  some 
form  is  gone  through  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king, 
to  signify  a  recognition  by  the  people  of  his  right, 
and  a  claim  that  he  should  pledge  himself  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  accompanied  by  a  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  anointing  with  oil  and  placing 
a  crown  on  his  head  are  included  as  acts.  By  the 
anointing,  a  certain  sacredness  is  supposed  to  be 
thrown  round  the  royal  person,  while  the  coronation 
symboUsea  his  supremacy.  There  is  now  no  very 
clearly-marked  distinction  between  a  king  and  an 
Emperor  (q.  -v.).  A  queen-regnant,  or  princess  who 
has  inherited  the  Sovereign  power  in  countries 
where  female  succession  to  the  throne  is  recognised, 
possesses  all  the  political  rights  of  a  king. 

In  England,  it  is  said  that  the  king  never  dies, 
which  means,  that  he  succeeds  to  the  throne  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  without 
the  necessity  of  previous  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  He  makes  oath  at  his  coronation 
to  govern  according  to  law,  to  cause  justice  to  be 
administered,  and  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Church. 
He  is  the  source  from  which  aU  hereditary  titles 
are  derived,  and  he  nominates  judges  and  other 
officers  of  state,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
governors  of  colonies,  bishops  and  deans.  He  mus^ 
concur  in  every  legislative  enactment,  and  sends 
embassies,  makes  treaties,  and  even  enters  into  wars, 
without  consulting  parliament.  The  royal  person 
is  sacred,  and  the  king  cannot  be  called  to  account 
for  any  of  his  acts ;  but  he  can  only  act  politically 
by  his  ministers,  who  are  not  protected  by  the  same 
irresponsibility.  A  further  control  on  the  royal 
prerogative  is  exercised  by  the  continual  necessity 
of  applying  to  parliament  for  supplies  of  money, 
which  practically  renders  it  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  that  body  to  every  important  public 
measure. 
The  Crown  (q.  v.)  now  in  use  as  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  differs  considerably  in 
^  form  in  different  countries  of  modem 

Europe;  but  in  aU  cases  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  coronets  of  the 
nobUity  in  being  closed  above.  The 
royal  crown  of  Great  Britain,  here 
represented,  is  described  under  article 
The  helmet  placed  by 
the  sovereign  over  his  arms  is  of 
burnished  gold,  open-faced,  and  with  bars.  For  the 
arms  of  the  sovereign,  see  Gbeat  Britain. 

KING-AT-ABMS,  or  KING-OF-ARMS.     The 
principal  heraldic  officer  of  any  country.    There  are 
four  kiugs-at-arms  in  England,  named  respectively 
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Garter,  Clareucieux,  Norroy,  and  Bath,  but  the  first 
three  otly  are  members  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

Garter  principal  king-of-arms  was  instituted  by 
Henry  "V.,  1417  a.d.,  for  the  service  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  His  duties  include  the  regulation  of 
the  arms  of  peers  and  the  knights  of  the  Bath.  In 
the  capacity  of  king-of-arms  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  he  has  apartments  within  the  castle  of 
Windsor,  and  a  mantle  of  blue  satin,  with  the  arms 
of  St  George  on  the  left  shoulder,  besides  a  badge 
and  sceptre.  His  official  costume  as  principal  king- 
of-arms  of  England  is  a  surcoat  of  velvet,  richly 
embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign,  a 
crown,  and  a  collar  of  SS.  The  insignia  of  the 
office  are  borne  by  Garter  impaled  with  his  paternal 
arms,  the  latter  on  the  ■  dexter  side  of  the  shield. 
These  are  argent,  St  George's  cross,  on  a  chief 
gules  a  ducal  coronet  encircled  with  a  garter, 
between  a  hon  of  England  on  the  dexter  side,  and 
a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  sinister,  all  or. 

Clareucieux  and  Norroy  are  provincial  kings-of- 
arms,  with  jurisdiction  to  the  south  and  north  of 
the  Trent  respectively.  They  arrange  and  register 
alone  or  conjointly  with  Garter  the  arms  of  all 
below  the  rank  of  the  peerage.  The  official  arms 
of  Olarencieux  are  argent  St  George's  cross,  on  a. 
chief  gules  a  lion  of  England  ducally  crowned  or. 
Those  of  Norroy  are  argent  St  George's  cross,  on  a, 
chief  per  pale  azure  and  gules  a  lion  of  England 
ducally  crowned  between  a  fleur-de-lis  on  the  dexter 
side,  and  a  key,  wards  in  chief,  on  the  sinister,  all 
or.  Both  provincial  kings  have  a  crown  collar  and 
surcoat.    The  crown  is  of  silver  gilt. 

The  crown  of  a  king-of-arms  is  of  silver  gilt, 
and  consists  of  a  circle  inscribed  with  the  words. 
Miserere  mei  Deus  secundum  magnam  misericordiam 
tuam,  supporting  16  oak  leaves,  each  alternate- 
leaf  higher  than  the  rest.  Withia  the  crown  is 
a  cap  of  crimson  satin  turned  up  with  ermine, 
and  surmounted  by  a  tassal  wrought  of  gold  sUk. 
Kings-of-arms  were  formerly  entitled  to  wear  their 
crowns  on  all  occasions  when  the  sovereign  wore  his ; 
now  they  assume  them  only  when  peers  put  on  their 
coronets.  The  installation  of  kings-at-arms  anciently 
took  place  with  great  state,  and  always  on  a  Sxmday 
or  festival-day,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  king,  the  earl-marshal,  or  some  other  persom 
duly  appointed  by  royal  warrant. 

Bath  King-of-arms,  though  not  a  member  of  the; 
college,  takes  precedence  next  after  Garter.  Hi* 
office  was  created  in  1725  for  the  service  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  14th  January  1726,  he 
was  constituted  Gloucester  King-of-arms  (an  office 
originally  created  by  Richard  III.,  in  whose  reign 
it  also  became  extinct),  and  principal  herald  of 
Wales.  He  was  at  the  same  time  empowered, 
either  alone,  or  jointly  with  Garter,  to  grant  arma 
to  persons  residing  within  the  Principality. 

The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland  is  called 
Lyon  King-of-arms  (q.  v.),  who  since  the  Union  has 
ranked  next  to  Garter.  His  title  is  derived  from  the 
lion  rampant  in  the  Scottish  royal  insignia,  and  he 
holds  his  office  immediately  from  the  sovereign,  and 
not  as  the  English  king-at-arms,  from  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal. His  official  costume  includes  a  crimson  velvet 
robe  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  a  triple  row 
of  gold  chains  round  the  neck  with  an  oval  gold 
medal,  with  the  royal  arms  on  one  side,  and  St 
Andrew's  cross  on  the  other ;  and  a  baton  of  gold 
enamelled  green,  powdered  with  the  badges  of  the 
kingdom.  His  crown  is  of  the  same  form  with  the 
Imperial  crown  of  the  kingdom,  but  not  set  with 
stones.  Before  the  Revolution  he  was  crowned  by 
the  sovereign,  or  his  commissioner,  on  entry  on  office. 

There  is  one  king-of-arms  in  Ireland,  named 
Ulster.    In  the  14th  c,  there  existed  a  king-of-arms 
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called  Ireland,  but  the  office  seems  to  have  become 
extinct,  and  Edward  VI.  created  Ulster  to  supply 
the  deficiency.    Hia  arms  are  argent,  St  George's 
cross,  upon  a  chief  gules  a  lion  between  a  harp  and  a 
portcullis,  all  or.   The  royal  ordinance  relative  to  the 
order  of  St  Patrick,  issued  17th  May,  1833,  declares 
that  iu  all  ceremonials  and  assemblies,  Ulster  Kiug- 
of-arms  shall  have  place  immediately  after  the  Lyon. 
KING-CRAB  [Limidus),  a  genus  of  Cruatacea, 
ranked  by  Cuvier  among  the  Entomostraca ;  but 
so  widely  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Gmsiacea, 
that  Milne-Edwards  makes  it  a  sub-class  by  itself. 
The  head  and  thorax  are 
united  together,  and  are 
covered  by  a  shield,  which 
is     convex     above,    and 
concave    beneath.      The 
abdomen  is  more  or  less 
hexagonal,  no  division  into 
rings  appears  in  it,  and  it 
is  covered  by  a  shield  not 
so  broad  as  that  of  the 
head    and    thorax.      On 
each  side  it  has  along  the 
margin  six  movable  spines 
directed    backward    and 
outwards ;    and  attached 
to  it  is  a  tail,  which  forms 
a  long  and  strong  dagger- 
like spine,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding   iu    length    the 
whole  body  of  the  animal. 
The  legs   are   not'  large 
enough     to     be     visiHe 
beyond  the  shield  when 
the   animal  moves   ajong" 
3£ing-Crab  {Idmidus      the    ground. — These    re- 
I'olyphemus) :  markable      animals     are 

copi»dftom£nBiMK3j.i»!.«dia.  found  onlv  ou  the  shores 
o,  position  of  the  two  smooth  „f  j-mnical  Asia  tTio 
eyes;  4, 5, lateral oomposito  »  -  ^™pical  Asia,  tHe 
eyes;  c,<i,  respiratory aper  Asiatic  Arclliijelago,  and 
tares.  tropical  America.     They 

feed  on  animal  food ;  and 
are  said  to  be  themselves  less  agreeable  food  than 
crabs  or  lobsters.  Some  of  them  exceed  two  feet 
in  length,  and  the  strong  and  jagged  spine  is  a 
formidable  weapon.  In  some  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
the  spine  is  often  used  for  pointing  arrows.  In 
tropical  America,  the  K.  is  called  Casserole  Fish, 
and  the  shell  is  used  as  a  ladle.  The  number 
of  species  of  K.  is  not. great. — Fossil  species  are 
pretty  numerous.  Trilobites  are  supposed  to  have 
been  allied  to  the  Limuli. 

KINGFISHER  {Alcedo),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insessores,  and  family  Ilcucyonidce.    The  name 


Kingfisher  (Alcedo  ispida). 

is  often  extended  to  the  whole  family;  the  only 
British  and  almost  the  only  European  species  of 
which  is  the  Common  K.  (A.  ispida),  a  bird  not 
much  larger  than  a  sparrow,  in  brilliancy  of  colour 


rivalling  the  finest  tropical  birds — blue  and  green 
being  Uie  prevailing  colours.  The  K.  is  generally 
distributed  over  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  is  not  so 
common  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  a  bird  of  passage, 
although  in  many  places  it  appears  only  as  an  occa- 
sional visitant.  It  is  found  in  aU  parts  of  Europe 
except  the  most  northern,  and  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and  is  often  seen  flying  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes, 
such  as  minnows,  sticklebacks,  and  trout  or  salmon 
fry,  and  of  leeches  and  water-insects.  When  it 
has  caught  a  fish,  it  often  kills  it  by  beating  on 
a  branch,  and  always  swallows  it  head  foremost. 
The  indigestible  parts  are  afterwards  disgorged. 

It  seems  probable,  although  not  quite  certain, 
that  the  K.  is  the  Halcyon  of  the  ancients,  about 
which  many  wonderful  fables  were  current  among 
them :  of  its  having  power  to  quell  storms,  of  its 
floating  nest,  and  the  stillness  of  the  winds  during 
the  time  necessary  for  its  safety,  &c.  Shakspeare 
makes  repeated  allusion  to  the  popular  notion,  that 
if  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  K.  or  Halcyon  is  hung  up 
by  a  thread,  the  bill  will  always  point  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

The  Belted  K.  {Akedo  Halcyon  or  Oeryle 
Halcyon)  of  North  America  is  a  much  larger  bird 
than  the  K.  of  Britain,  being  fully  twelve  inches  in 
length.  It  is  common  ou  most  of  the  rivers  of 
North  America,  to  the  67°  N.  lat.  in  summer,  but 
migrates  southward  in  winter,  and  is  then  to  be 
found  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  colours  are  duU 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  common  king- 
fisher. 

Many  species  of  K.  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  world.  Some  of  them,  forming  the  genus 
Geyx,  want  the  hind  toe.  The  common  Em-opean 
K.  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  family,  which 
belongs  to  the  group  called  Syndactyle  Birds,  and 
is  characterised  by  the  much-united  toes.  The  form 
is  bulky;  with  long,  straight,  quadrangular,  sharp, 
heron-like  biU,. short  wings,  very  short  square  tail, 
short  legs,  and  smaE  feet. 

KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Australia. 
Independently  of  an  excellent  roadstead,  it  contains 
two  landlocked  recesses.  Princess  Royal  and  Oyster 
Harbours.  The  entrance  is  in  lat  35°  6'  S.,  and 
long.  118°  1'  E. 

KINGLAKE,  Aiexahdeb  William,  was  born 
at  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  in  1802,  studied  at  Eton 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and — having  chosen 
the  law  as  a  profession — was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  His  practice  soon  became  very  greaj;;  never- 
theless, he  found  time  to  make  a  tour  in  the  east 
of  some  length,  the  result  of  which  was  a  book 
entitled  Uo&en,  descriptive  of  his  adventures  and 
impressions.  It  was  published  in  1844,  and  at  once 
attained  an  astonishing  popularity,  passing  through 
many  editions  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
being  also  extensively  translated  on  the  continent. 
The  graceful  vigour  and  liveliness  of  the  style  have 
made  Eothm  a  model  for  subsequent  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  none  have  yet  reached  the  exqui- 
site talent  of  the  original.  In  1857,  K.  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Bridgewater.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  have 
just  appeared  (1863),  and  have  fully  sustained  the 
literary  reputation  of  their  au^jhor ;  but  the  virulent 
antipathy  shewn  towards  the  Trench  emperor  and 
aU  the  actors  in  the  coup  cH&tat  is  thought  to  have 
incapacitated  K.  from  giving  a  true  account  of  the 
war,  its  causes,  and  the  men  who  were  prominent 
mit. 

KINGPOST.    See  Roof. 
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KINGWOOD— KING'S  EVIDENCE. 


KINGWOOD,  a  very  beautiful  wood,  in  small 
pieces,  used  for  ornamental  work.  It  is  brought 
from  Brazil,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  wood  oi  a 
species  of  THptolomia  (nat.  ord.  Leguminosce,  sub- 
ord.  Papilionacem). 

KINGS,  Books  os  (MdaMnij,  the  name  given  to 
two  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
OrigiQally,  they  were  but  one,  and  were  first  separ- 
ated by  the  Seventy,  by  whom  they  are  desigaated 
'  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  kingdoms ' — ^the  Books 
of  Samuel  fontdng  the  first  and  second.  This  divi- 
sion was  copied  by  the  Vulgate,  and  passed  thence 
into  the  general  usage  of  Christendom.  The  exact 
titles  of  these  books  in  the  English  Authorised 
Version  are — Hie  First  Book  of  the  Kings,  commonly 
called  tJie  Third  Booh  of  the  Kings,  and  The  Second 
Book  of  the  Kings,  com/mxmly  called  the  Fourth 
Book  of  the  Kings.  They  embrace  (1)  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  (2)  the  history  of  the  divided  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  (3)  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  after  the  dispersion  of  Israel,  untu  the 
Babylonian  captivity — a  period  of  about  570  years 
in  all.  The  books  do  not  appear  to  be  merely  vague 
compilations  from  royal  annals  and  other — ^rather 
contradictory — sources,  as  is  held  by  some,  but 
rather  the  diligent  work  of  a  historian — with  a 
clear  and  distinct  tendency — who  gathered  together 
all  the  written  and  unwritten  information,  provided 
it  could  be  made  useful  for  his  purpose.  The  unity 
of  style  and  language  is  indeed  palpable  through- 
out, nor  are  any  later  alterations  of  consequence 
apparent.  The  principal  sources  quoted  are  a  Book 
[of  the  Chronicles]  of  Solomon,  further  a  Booh  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  another  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah.  The  Talmud,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  Christian  theologians,  ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah; 
this  view  is  also  maintamed  by  Havemick  in  modem 
times.  Huet  and  Cabnet  are  in  favour  of  Ezra,  but 
all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  is,  that  the  compiler 
lived  during  the  second  half  of  the  Captivity,  and 
after  the  death  of  Joiachin,  and  probably  in  Babylon. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  tlheoaraiieo-prophxtM  in 
a  high  degree  (its  historical  fidelity  with  respect  to 
the  political  events  is  generally  recognised,  but  the 
stories  relating  to  the  prophets  Ehjah  and  EUsha  are 
by  most  critics  referred  to  the  province  of  legend) ; 
while  that  of  Chronicles  (which  goes  over  much  the 
same  ground)  is  held  to  betray  the  predominance 
of  priestly  influence.  One  of  the  best  modem  com- 
mentaries is  that  by  Thenius  (Leip.  1845). 

KING'S  BEKCH.    See  Queen's  Bench. 

KING'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded 
in  1441  by  Henry  VI.,  for  a  provost,  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  tlu'ee  chaplains,  with  clerks,  choris- 
ters, servitors,  and  poor  scholars — in  all,  140.  Its 
revenues  were  seriously  diminished  by  Edward  IV. 
The  chapel  is  the  work  of  the  three  Henries,  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.  The  architect  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Nicholas  Cloos,  or  Klaus,  Fellow  of  the 
college,  and  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  or,  as  others  say, 
his  father.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of 
perpendicular  Gothic  in  the  world.  Its  internal 
dimensions  are  290  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  78  high. 
There  is  an  inner  roof  of  stone,  which,  though  of 
enormously  massive  structure,  has,  from  its  pro- 
portions, and  the  beauty  of  the  groining,  the  most 
airy  and  pleasing  effect.  Under  the  new  statutes, 
wluch  were  given  in  1861,  the  foundation  will 
consist  of  forty-six  fellows,  and  not  leas  than  forty- 
eight  scholars,  governed  by  a  provost.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  scholarships  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
scholars  of  Eton  College.  The  fellows  imder  the 
new  statutes  wUl  be  elected  from  all  members  of  the 
college  who  are  of  sufficient  standing. — See  EuUer's 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Cooper's  Memmials. 
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KING'S  COLLEGE,  London,  a  proprietary 
institution  occupying  the  east  wiag  of  Somerset 
House,  and  founded  in  1828  on  the  fundamental 
principle  : — '  that  instruction  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ought  to  form  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
system  of  general  education  for  the  youth  of  a. 
Christian  community.'  The  college  being  strictly 
in  connection  with  the  Church  ofTEngland,  church 
service  is  a  regular  part  of  its  routine.  The  coxirse 
embraces  theology,  general  literature  and  science, 
applied  sciences,  and  medicine.  A  limited  number 
of  matriculated  students  reside  within  the  walls. 
The  museum  contains  the  calculating-machine  of 
Mr  Babbage,  and  George  III.'s  collection  of 
mechanical  models  and  philosophical  instruments, 
the  latter  presented  by  the  Queen.  There  is  a 
school  in  connection  with  the  college. 

KING'S  or  QUEEN'S  COUNSEL  are  certain 
barristers  at  law,  in  England  and  Ireland,  who 
have  been  appointed  by  letters-patent  to  be  her 
Majesty's  Counsel.  The  office  is  entirely  honorary, 
but  it  gives  a  right  of  preaudience  in  all  the  courts, 
accordmg  to  the  date  of  appointment.  The  appoint- 
ment practically  belongs  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Though  called  her  Majesty's  Counsel,  they  are  not 
prevented  from  being  retained  and  acting  for  ordi- 
nary ohents,  except  fliat  in  defending  prisoners  and 
acting  in  suits  against  the  crown,  they  require  ai 
special  licence  from  the  crown,  wluch,  is  however, 
never  refused.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  distinction 
of  Queen's  Counsel,  but  the  Lord  Advocate  and 
SoUcitor-general  are  so  in  reahty.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Queen's  Counsel  is  for  me,  but  in  case  of 
disgraceful  conduct,  the  letters-patent  are  revoked, 
as  was  recently  done  in  reference  to  Edwin  James, 
an  English  barrister.  , 

KING'S  COUNTY,  one  of  the  inland  counties 
of  Ireland,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  county 
of  Bjldare,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Shannon, 
which  separates  it  from  Koscommon  and  Galway. 
Area,  493,985  statute  acres,  of  which  337,256  are 
arable  and  8258  in  plantations.  In  1862,  127,795 
acres  were  under  crops,  and  1761  acres  were  lying 
faUow.  Pop.  (1851)  112,076;  (1861)  90,013.  The 
surface  is  in  general  flat;  it  includes,  however,  in 
the  south,  a  portion  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains, 
from  which  a  line  of  low  limestone  Viilln  extends 
north-east  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  form- 
ing a  water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Shannon 
on  the  west,  and  those  of  the  Boyne  and  Barrow 
on  the  east.  The  soU,  a  light  loam  of  medium 
depth,  resting  on  limestone  gravel,  is  of  average 
fertility.  The  Bog  of  Allen  (q.  v.)  extends  from 
west  to  east  the  whole  length  of  the  county.  The 
Grand  Canal,  reaching  from  Dublin  almost  entirely 
across  the  country,  travei%es  liie  north  portion  of 
this  county.  Notwithstanding  the  great  tracts  of 
bog  that  occur  here,  the  climate  is  not  imhealthy. 
Two  members  are  returned  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment for  the  county. 

In  the  north-west  of  this  county  are  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  Clonmacncme,  founded  in  548,  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  ancient  mcmnmental  remains,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  ruined 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  which  Irelsmd  is  so  rich. 
The  county  contains  also  many  other  religious 
foundations,  as  well  as  numerous  feudal  castles, 
chiefly  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  some  of  them 
still  inhabited. 

KING'S  EVIDENCE  (or  Queen's),  the  name 
given  to  a  person,  who,  having  been  an  accomplice 
in  some  crime,  has  confessed,  and  offered  to  give 
evidence,  and  make  fuU  confession.  The  usual 
practice  of  the  crown,  in  such  cases,  is  to  pardon 
the  person  so  acting,  though  he  is  not  absolutely 


KING'S  EVIL-KINGSTON. 


entitled  to  a  pardon;  and  an  application  is  gene- 
rally made  to  the  judge,  to  admit  the  party  as  a 
witness,  on  the  trial  of  the  fellow-oriminals.  A 
similar  practiqe  exists  in  Scotland,  the  public  pro- 
secutor having  the  power  and  discretion  to  ainit 
the  confessing  party. 

KING'S  EVIL,    See  Sosofula. 

KING'S  LYNN.    See  Lnw. 

KING'S  SILVEE,  an  andent  fine  'paid  to  the 
king,  in  the  Court  o£  Oommou  Pleas  in  England,  on 
alienation  of  certain  lands. 

KING'S  YELLOW  is  the  tem  applied  to  a 
pigment  which  is  a  mixture  of  oipiment  (tersulphide 
of  arsenic)  and  arieuious  acid. 

KINGSLEY,  Eev,  CHABtKa,  was  lorn  at  Hohie 
Vicarage,  Devonshire,  12th  June  1819.  He  entered 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  in  1840,  where  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. In  1844  he  became  cimrte,  and  shortly 
after,  rector  of  meraky,  in  Hampshire.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published  VUlage  Sermons,  charac- 
terised as  honest,  downright  wisdom,  conveyed  in 
a  plain  and  simple  style.  In  1848,  appeared  The 
Sainfa  Tragedy,  or  the  True  Story  of  Mimheth  of 
Hungary,  an  admirable  and  truly  cathoho  repre- 
sentation of  medieval  piety.  The  next  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  were  devoted — in  company 
with  his' friend  Mr  Maurice  and  others— to  a  series 
of  efforts  for  the  amelioration  and  christianisation 
of  the  working-classes.  To  these  efforts  may  be 
traced  the  origm  of  those  co-operative  associations 
in  which  the  workmen  are  also  the  masters,  the 
results  of  which  have  proved  in  every  way  bene- 
ficial. His  opinions  on  the  social  anarchy  of 
modern  times  are  to  be  found  in  his  AUon  Lodke, 
Tailor  and  Poet  (1849),  a  novel  of  extraordinary 
power  and  fascination,  the  hero  of  which  is  sought 
for  in  a  London  workshop.  This  was  followed,  in 
1851,  by  Teast,  a  Problem,  in  which  K.  handles, 
among  other  questions,  the  condition  of  the  EugHsh 
agricultural  labourer;  and  in  1853,  by  Hypatia, 
or  New  Foes  vnth  an  Old  Face,  a  most  vigorous 
and  brilliant  delineation  of  Christianity  in  conflict 
with  rude  Gothic  paganism  and  the  expiring 
philosophy  of  Greece,  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century.  Both  of  these  works  appeared  in  Fraser's 
Magazine.  Two  years  after,  he  published  West- 
ward Ho !  or  the  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir 
Amyas  Leigh,  Knt.,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  MisaJbeth, 
probably  the  greatest  of  Ms  works.  Its  glowing 
pictures  of  Solith  American  forests  are  said  to 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  Humboldt,  who  had 
himself  really  seen  what  K.  only  imagiiied.  His 
other  works  axe-^Messageofthe  Church  to  Laiauring 
Men;  Sermons  on  NaManaX  Subjects,  preached  in  a 
Tillage  Church;  Phaelhon,  or  Loose  Thoughts  for 
Loose  Thinkers;  Alexandria  and  her  Schools;  Ser- 
mons for  the  Times;  Glaucus,  or  the  Wonders  of  the 
Shore;  The  Heroes,  or  Oreek  Fairy  Tales ;  Two  Tears 
Ago;  Oood  News  of  God;  besides  a  large  number 
of  articles  for  the  msigazines.  Recently,  he  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  Cambridge. 

KI'NGSTON,  chief  town  of  the  united  counties 
of  Frontenac,  Lennox,  and  Addington,  Canada  West, 
lies  in  lat.  44°  8'  30",  long.  76°  3(7  1",  on  the  north- 
east shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cataracfui  and'  of  the  Bay  of  Quintg,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  lakes  issue  into  the  St 
Lawrence.  It  is  distant  from  Montreal  198  nules ; 
from  Toronto,  165;  and  from  New  York,  274.  A 
gathering-place  of  old  to  the  neighbouring  Indian 
tribes,  occupied  by  a  French  fort  from  1673  till 


1758,  it  began  to  be  settled  by  the  British  about 
1783,  was  laid  out  in  1793,  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1838,  and  as  a  city  in  1846.     On  the  union 
of  the  two  Canadas,  the  seat  of  government  was 
established  at  K.  in  1840,  but  was  removed  again  in 
1845.    The  city  has,  in  consequence  jgrown  more 
slowly  than  many  others  in  the  New  World,  but  it 
numbers  already  among  its  buildings  some  of  the 
finest  in  Canada.    Its  harbour,  sheltered  by  Wolfe 
and  Garden  Islands,  which  lie  two  or  three  miles 
off,  lined  with  a  row  of  about  twenty  wharfs,  fur- 
nished with  a  grain-elevator  capable  of  unloading 
3000  bushels  per  hour,  is  always  busy,  while  navi- 
gation is  open,  especially  with  the  transhipment  of 
cargoes  between  the  vessels  which  ply  on  the  lakes 
and  those  of  the  St  Lawrence    and  the  Eideau 
Canal.    The  ship-building  of  K.  is  second  in  Canada, 
only  to  that  of  Quebec.    There  are  five  foundries  in 
the    city,  besides  works  for  the   manufacture  of 
engines,  locomotive  and  stationary,  of  agricultural 
implements,  edge-tools,  axles,  nails,  &c. ;  and  it  is 
estimated   that   these   altogether   turn  out  about 
9900   tons  of  finished  iron  a   year.      Besides  its 
outlets  by  water,  K.  communicates  with  aU  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway,  which 
passes  within  two  miles  of  the  city,  and  is  now 
(1863)  connected  with  it  by  a  branch-line.    Next  tO' 
Quebec  and  Halifax,  K.  is  the  most  important  mili- 
tary position  in  British  America.  Queen's  University 
and  CoUege  at  K.,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1841,  for  the  education  of  a  Presbyterian  ministry, 
has  since   instituted  the   additional    faculties    of 
Law  and  Medicine,  is  now  equipped  with  17  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  and  attended  by  an  average 
of  150  students.    There  are  also  a  Eoman  Cathouc 
institution,   called  E«siopolis  College,  the  county 
grammar-school,  and  the  common  schools,  besides 
several  private  academies.    In  1862,  K.  became  the 
seat  of  the  new  English  bishopric  of  Ontario.    Its 
population  in  1^61  was  13,743,   who   return  one 
member  to  the  provincial  parliament.    The  average 
value   of    the    yearly  exports    and  imports   from 
1855  to   1862  has  been  the  following :    exports, 
£82,704;  imports,  £464,604;  duties  coUected,  £19,210 
sterling. 

KINGSTON,  a  township  and  village  of  New 
York,U.S.,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
Eiver,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal,  57  nules  below  Albany.  The  township 
contains  3  villages,  18  churches,  3  banks,  4  news- 
paper offices,  and  has  a  large  commerce  in  coal, 
stone,  ice,  lime,  and  cement.  The  village  was 
burned  in  1777  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Pop.  (1860> 
16,640. 

KINGSTON,  the  commercial  capital  of  Jamaica 
(q.  v.),  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a  landlocked 
harbour,  the  best  in  the  island,  and,  for  its  size,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1693, 
after  the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  From  this  place,  after- 
wards rebuilt,  it  is  separated  by  its  noble  haven ; 
while  with  Spanish  Town,  towards  the  interior,  it 
has,  since  1846,  been  connected  by  a  railway  of 
about  10  miles  in  length.  K.  contains  about  32,000 
inhabitants.  Though  the  city,  as  a  whole,  is  like 
the  generality  of  mere  seaports,  filthy  and  dis- 
orderly, it  yet  presents  several  handsome  features. 
A  large  square,  called  the  Parade,  contains  spacious 
barracks,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  theatre,  and  some 
tolerable  dwelling-houses.  The  negro  market  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  described  as  a  lively  and 
interesting  scene.  The  temperature,  which  is  gene- 
rally oppressive  on  the  immediate  margin  of  the 
bay,  becomes  gradually  mitigated  towards  the 
head  of  the  sloping  streets,  which  rise  into  the 
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region  of  tlie  sea-breezes.  Most  oi  the  ■  trade  of 
Jamaica  passes  ,  througii  K.,  the  haxbour ,  of  which, 
in  1839,  received  402,  vessels,  of  which  253  were 
British. 

KIN-GSTOlf,  or  KmGSTOWlf,  capital  of  the 
British  island  of  St  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies, 
stands  on  the  south-west  coast,  with  a  popidation  of 
about  5000. 

KINGSTOK-ON-HULL.    See  Hull. 

KINGSTOJif- UPON -THAMES,  a  municipal 
borough  and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  ■  Surrey,  is  situated  13"  miles  south-west  of 
London,  on  the  right  bank  of,  the  Thames,  here 
crossed  by  two  handsome  bridges;  one^  of  stone,  and 
the  other '  an  iron  viaduct  of  the  Kingstou-upon- 
Thames  Extension  Branch  of  the  London  and  South- 
western KaUway.  The  county  spring  assizes  are 
held  in  Kingston-upon-Thames.  Educational  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  nuinerous ;  there  are 
flour,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  oil  mills,  and  brick  and 
tUe  works;  Pop.  (1861)  16,123.  Around  the  Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames Station,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
London  a,nd  South-Western  EaUway,  d,i3tent  about 
a,, mile,  has  gi^own  up,  , since  ,1838,  , the,  elegant 
subiirb  of  New, Kingston  or  Surbitpn,  now  almost 
joined  to  the  town.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
Hampton  J  Coujrt  Palstce, , and  Bushy  and  Eichmond 
Parks. '    ,        . 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  K.,  and  during  the  Saxon  period 
it  had  already  risen  into  importance.  Here,  in  838, 
a  great  council  was  held  under  Egbert  of  Wessex 
and  Ethelwolf  of  Kent,  and  a  treaty  agreed  to; 
and  here  .also  seven  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
were  orowiied.  Tlie  name 'is  said  to,  be  derived 
irom  the  stone  on  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, which  stands  in  one  Of  the  streets,  enclosed 
byarafliag. 

KINGSTOWN,  a  thriving  and  important  seaport 
of  Ireland,  on  the  southern  shore  of  DubUn  Bay,  six 
miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  ,  Previous 
to  1817,  when  the  new  and  i  splendid  harbour- works 
were  commenced,  it  was  merely ;  a  fishing-viUage. 
On  occasion  of  the  visit-  of  George  IV.  to  this  town 
in  September  1821,  its  former  name,  Dv/nleary,  was 
changed  to-  Kingstown.  The  harbour,  embraces  an 
area  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth  of  ,  water,  varying 
from  13  to  27  feet.  The  pleasing  situation  of  the 
town,  and,  the  invigorating  air,  have  made  K.  an 
important  watering-plaee.  The  Dublin  Koyal  MaU 
steam-packets  sail  &om  K.  to  Holyhead  twice  a 
day,  and  there  is  regular  communication  by  steamer 
between  it  and  the  principal  Irish  and  British  sea- 
ports. Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are  imported,  and 
cattle,  com,  lead  ore,  and  granit.e,  are  exported.  In 
1861,  1442  vessels  of  216,274  tons  anchored  in, the 
harbour.    I'op.  11,584. 

KI'NIC  or  QUINIO  ACID  (2H0,C„Hj,„0jp) 

is  an  acid  existing  in  combination  with  quuiia  in 
the  bark  of  the  cinchonas. 

KINK,  a  twist  in  a  rope  or  cord,  caused,  by  the 
tightness  of  .the  coil,  and  a  relaxation  of  pressure 
in  the,  direction,  of  .its  length.  Thpi  best  ippe, 
however,  rarely  kinks.  , , ,  . , 

-  KI'NKA  JOTJ  {Cerdoleptea  candivolvulus),  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  family  Ursidm,  and  aUied  to  the 
racoons  and  coatis.  By  some  naturalists  it  is  referred 
to  ViverridcB.  It  has  six  inoiSors,  one  canine  tooth, 
and  five  molars<in  each  jaw,  the  three  hinder  molairs 
.tuberculous.  The  K.  is  larger  than  a  pole-cat,  has 
a  yellowish  woolly  fur,  climbs  trees,  feeds  on  fruits, 
honey,  &c.,  as  well  as  on  small  animals,  and  from 
its  ravages  among  the  nests^of ;  wild-bees,  is  in 


some  countries  called  Honey  Bear-    It  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America.      The  negroes  have 


Kinkajou  {Cercoleptes  candivohulits). 

transferred  to  it  the  name  .Potto,  frppi  a  lemurine 
animal  of  Africa.    It  is  easily  tamed. 

KINKELj  JoHANN  GoTTFWED,  a  German  author, 
bom  at  Oberkassel,  11th  August  1815.  He  studied 
theology  at  Bonn,  and  was  for  some  time  a  distin- 
guished Protestant  preacher ;  but  becoming  involved 
in  the  -revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  escaped,  K.  then  went  to  America,  but  soon 
after  returned  to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided 
as  a  public  teacher.  Both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  writer 
on  art,  K.  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  principal 
works  are — Predigten  iiber  ausgmoahlte  Oleiclmisse 
und  .  BiMreden  Ghristi  (Cologne,  1842) ;  Gedichte 
(Stutt.  1843) ;  Otto  der  SckiUz,  eine  Bhem.  Oescldchie 
in  zwalf  Abenteuem,  (Stutt.  1843,  9th  edit.  1852),  a 
very  beautiful  narrative  poem;  Die  Altehristliclie 
Kwnst  (Bonn,  1845),  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
a  stm  unfinished  Oeschichte  der  hildenden  Kiinste 
bd  den  Ohrisllichm  Volhern;  Die  Ahr,  Landsdhafi, 
Oeschichte.  und  Vollcsleben  (Bonn,  1846) ;  Nimrod, 
ein  Trauerspiel  (Harub.  1857). — K.'s  wife,  Johaxna 
K.,  a  distinguished,  musician,  has  written  Acht 
Brief e  uher  den  Clainerunierrichi  \&tu^.  1849) ;  and 
together  with  her  husband,  Erzdhlungen  (Stutt. 
1849).  After  her  death  (in  1859)  appeared  her 
novel,  Hans  Ibeks  in  London  (Stutt.  I860). 

KINNAI'ED'S  HEAD,  a  promontory  with  a 
Ught-house,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Scot^d,  near  Fraserburgh,  in  lat.  57°  42'  NT.,  Ions. 
2°W.  ^ 

K I' 1^ O,  ,  an  astringent  substance,  resembling 
Catbcsu  (q.  V,)  and  Gambie  (q.  v.),  the  concrete 
exudation  of  certain  tropical  trees,  especially  of 
Pterocarpus  ■marsupium,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Coromandel,  which  yields  EAST  Indlan  K.,  and 
of  p.  e/inaceus,  a  native  of  Gambia,  which  yields 
AsKiCAif  Kino.  The  genus  Pterocarpus  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  LeguminoscB,  sub-order  Pd^llon- 
ace<e,  and  has  a  5-toothed  calyx,  and  an  irregular, 
nearly 'Orbicular  one-seeded  pod,  surrounded  with 
a  wing. 

East  Indian ,  K.  is,  the  kind  which  now  lOhiefly 
occurs  in,  commerce,  and  is  the  ordinary  K.  or 
gum  kino  of  ,tho  shops.  It  is  in  sniall  angular 
ghstening  fragments,  the  smaller  reddish,  theiSrger 
alpQost  black.  Thin  pieces  are  ruby  red.  It  is 
brittle  and  easily  powdered,  has  i  w  smell,  but  has 
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a  very  astringent  taste.  Bengal  K.  is  a  similar 
astringent  substance,  produced  by  Butea  frondosa. 
See  BniEA.  It  has  been  found  capable  of  the  medi- 
cinal uses  of  true  kino.  Botany  Bay  K.  is  the 
produce  of  Eucalyptus  resinifera.    See  Eucalyptus. 

The  astringeuoy  of  kino  is  mainly  due  to  its 
containing  tannic  and  catechuio  acid,  and  in  conse- 
(juence  of  this  property,  it  is  employed  in  medicine 
in  certain  forms  of  diarrhoea  (especially  when  a  flux 
seems  to  be  kept  up  by  %vant  of  tone  in  the  intes- 
tinal capillaries),  the  best  mode  of  prescribing  it 
being  as  compomid  hino  powder,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  kmo,  cinnamon,  and  opium,  and  the  dose  for  an 
adult  ranging  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple.  There 
is  also  a  tincture  ofhmo,  which,  when  properly  diluted 
with  water,  forms  an  excellent  gargle  for  relaxation 
of  the  uvula. 

Kino  is  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
East  Indies  as  a  cotton  dye,  giving  to  the  cotton  the 
yeUowish-brown  coloiir  known  as  nankeen. 

KINRO'SS-SHIRE,  after  Clackmannanshire,  the 
smallest  county  of  Scotland,  lies  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth  and  Eife.  Area,  49,812  acres ;  pop. 
(1861)  7977.  It  is  12  miles  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  10  miles  in  breadth.  Of  its  entire 
area,  30,000  acres  are  arable,  3000  in  wood,  and 
4500  under  water.  See  LocH  Lbven.  Its  surface 
is  elevated  and  gently  undulating ;  its  boundaries 
are  hilly,  with  occasional  level  openings.  On  the 
north  and  north-west  are  the  Ochil  Hills;  on  the 
north-east,  the  Lomonds;  and  on  the  south-east 
and  south,  Benarty  and  the  Cleish  Hills.  The 
streams  flow  into  Loch  Leveu  (q.  v.),  and  issue  by 
the  river  Leven.  The  soil  inclines  to  gravel,  but  is 
clayey  in  the  districts  north  and  west  of  the  loch. 
Excellent  pasture  occurs  on  the  moorlands.  For  the 
year  1857,  the  average  produce  per  imperial  acre 
was — wheat,  26  bushels ;  barley,  31  bushels ;  oats, 
36  bushels  SJ  pecks ;  bere,  31  bushels  1  peck ; 
beans  and  pease,  9  bushels  1  peck  ;  turnips,  15  tons 
4cwt3. ;  potatoes,  1  ton  10  cwts.  This  county  unites 
mth  that  of  Clackmannan,  and  with  portions  of 
Perthshire,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
The  capital  of  the  county  is  the  town  of  Kinross, 
with  a  population  (1861)  of  2083,  who  are  employed 
chiefly  in  the  weaving  of  tartan  shawls,  and  in 
spinning,  scouring,  and  dyeing. 

KINSA'LE,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  is  at  the  head  of  Kinsale  harbour,  which  is 
formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Bandon,  four- 
teen miles  south-south-west  of  Cork.  A  railway  to 
Cork  was  opened  here  on  the  16th  May  1863,  and 
the  foundation-stone  of  a  large  marine  hotel,  with 
floating  baths  attached,  was  laid  on  the  same  day. 
The  harbour,  which  is  landlocked,  is  about  two  miles 
long,  half  a  nule  in  average  breadth,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  300  ships.  K.  exports  a,gricultural 
produce,  and  imports  coal,  iron,  and  timber;  its 
trade,  however,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cork,  is  small.  Valuable  fisheries,  estimated  at  £500 
per  week  in  value,  are  carried  on  in  the  district. 
On  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  promontory  stretch- 
ing southward  into  the  Atlantic,  is  a  light-house, 
seen  from  a  distance  of  twenty-three  nautical  miles. 
Pop.  (1862)  4580. 

KINTY'RB.    See  CANTrRE. 

KIO'LESr,  or  KJOLEN,  an  extensive  plateau  in 
Scandinavia  (q.  v.).  < 

KIO'SK,  a  small  ornamental  pavilion,  much  used 
in  India  in  the  decoration  of  the  tombs,  gh§,ts, 
dams,  and  other  works.  It  consists  of  a  dome,  sup- 
ported on  four  or  more  detached  columns,  the  space 
imder  the  dome  being  left  open,  like  the  open  niches 
imder  canopies  in  Gothic  architecture. 
259 


KIPTCHA'K,  or  KEPTCHAK,  a  term  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  designated  that  vast  territory 
stretching,  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  Don 
to  Turkestan,  and  occupied  by  the  Kumana  and 
PoloVises.  This  tract  foi-med  one  of  the  four 
empires  into  which  the  huge  dominion  of  Genghis 
Khan  was  divided,  and  was  the  portion  of  hia 
eldest  son  J<iiy,  under  whose  son  and  successor, 
Batft  Khan,  it  became  the  terror  of  Western 
Europe,  and  held  Russia  in  iron  subjection  from 
1236  till  1362.  Battl  also  conquered  Bulgaria,  and 
invaded  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Eastern  Germany, 
but  made  no  permanent  conquests  in  this  direction. 
This  extensive  empire  was  dismembered  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  c,  and  gave  rise  to  the  kheinats 
of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  and  Krim-Tartary.  The 
Mongols  of  K.  were  also  known  as  the  '  Golden 
Horde.'  Ruins  of  villages  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
places,  especially  near  the  Volga,  and  have  been 
visited  and  described  by  Pallas,  Klaproth,  Gobel, 
&c.  They  no  doubt  partly  belong  to  the  era  of  the 
K.  empire,  but  many  are  of  more  ancient  date. 

KIRATARJUNIYA,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
celebrated  poems  of  Sanscrit  literature.  Its  author 
is  Bh9;ravi,  and  its  principal  subject  is  the  conflict 
of  Arjuna  with  the  god  Siva  in  his  disguise  of  a 
Kirdta,  or  mountaineer. 

KIRBY,  Rev.  William,  an  eminent  English 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Witnesham  Hall,  Suffolk, 
19th  September  1759.  He  was  educated  at  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  curacy  of  Barham,  which  he  held  for 
fourteen  years,  when  he  was  preferred  to  the 
rectory.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  4th  of  July  1850,  when 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  great  age  of  91.  His 
principal  works  are  MonograpMa  Apum  Anglice 
(Ipswich,  1802),  and  Introduction  to  Entomologij 
(4  vols.  1817 — 1826),  published  conjointly  with  Mr 
Spence.  The  first  was  very  favourably  received 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  once  secured  for 
K.  a  distinguished  place  among  European  savants. 
The  second  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  was  and  stiU  is  remarkably  popular.  K.  also 
contributed  a  variety  of  very  important  entomo- 
logical papers  to  the  Linnaean  Transactions.  His 
greatest  discovery  in  this  department  of  science  is 
that  of  the  genus  Stylops — ^the  type  of  a  new  order 
of  insects,  living  for  a  time  parasiticaUy  in  the  bodies 
of  bees.  He  also  wrote  one  of  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  entitled  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animah. 
K.  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  (foimded  in  1788),  honorary  president  of  the 
Entomological  Society  (founded  in  1833),  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies. 

KI'RCHENTAG,  an  association  of  ministers  and 
laymen  of  the  Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  United 
Ev9,ngelical,  and  Moravian  Churches  in  Germany, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  with- 
out reference  to  their  denominational  differences. 
It  holds  an  annual  meeting ;  the  place  of  which  is 
changed  from  year  to  year.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  in  1848,  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  church  to 
which  Luther  affixed  his  theses.  Its  discussions  and 
resolutions  have  exercised  a  considerable  influence 
in  Germany. 

KIRGHI'S,  or  KIRGHIS-KAISAKI,  or  Cossacks 
or  THE  Steppes,  a  people  spread  over  the  immense 
territory  bounded  by  the  Volga,  desert  of  Obsh- 
tchei  (in  55°  N.  lat.),  the  Irtish,  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, AJa-Tau  Mountains,  the  Sir-Daria,  and  Aral, 
and  Caspian  Seas.  A  few  tribes  of  Kalmucks  also 
live  within  these  boundaries.  Over  this  vast  tract 
reigns  a  dismal  monotony ;  the  country  has  scarcely 
any  important  elevation  or  depression,  no  river  of 
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consequence  runs  througli  it,  no  great  forest  breaks 
tte  imiformity  of  the  scene  ;  it  is  a  vast  steppe, 
containing  850,000  Bnglisli  square  miles,  sterile, 
stony,  and  streamlesa,  and  covered  witli  rank 
herbage  of  five  feet  high.  It  abounds  in  lakes  and 
marshes,  the  water  of  which  is  generally  brackish 
and  ivnserviceable,  and  in  the  southern  portion  lies 
the  Kara-Kum,  an  extensive  salt  desert. — The  K. 
are  a  Turkish  race,  and  speak  the  dialect  of  the 
Uzbeks,  from  whom  they  profess  to  be  descended. 
They  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  divided  into 
the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes.  The  first 
of  these  wanders  in  the  south-west  portion  of  the 
Russian  steppe,  partly  in  the  Russian  provinces 
north  of  the  Ala-Tau,  and  partly  in  the  territories 
of  China  and  Khokan.  They  are  subject  to  the 
rulers  within  whose  bounds  they  dwell.  The  Middle 
Horde  possesses  the  territory  (called  the  country  of 
tlie  Siberian  Kirghises)  between  the  Ishim,  Irtish, 
Lake  Balkhash,  Khokan,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Little  Horde ;  and  also  a .  great  portion  of  the 
Russian  province  of  Semipolatinsk.  They  are  quite 
independent  (though  Russia  arrogates  sovereignty 
over  their  territory),  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  in  Semipolatinsk.  The  Little  Horde  (now 
more  numerous  than  the  other  two  together)  ranges 
over  the  country  bounded  by  the  Ural,  Tobol  Sibe- 
rian K.,  and  Turkestan.  Like  the  Middle  Horde, 
they  are  claimed  as  subjects  of  the  czar,  though 
completely  independent.  This  horde  is  partly 
agricultural,  partly  nomad.  A  small  offshoot  of  the 
Little  Horde  has,  since  1801,  wandered  between 
the  Volga  and  the  Ural  river,  and  is  under  rule  of 
the  governor  of  Astrakhan.  South  of  Lake  Issikul, 
is  a  wild  mountain  tribe  called  the  Diko-Kamenndja, 
the  only  tribe  which  calls  itself  Kirghis.  They  are 
called  by  their  neighbours  Kara-K.  or  Black  K., 
and  are  of  Mahdshtir  stock.  A  portion  of  them  aare 
subject  to  Russia.  Their  collective  numbers  are 
estimated  at  upwards  of  1^  million  of  souls,  more 
than  haU  of  whom  belong  to  the  Little  Horde. 

The  K.  are,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned, 
nomadic,  and  are  ruled  by  their  own  sultans  or 
khans.  They  are  restless  and  predatory,  and  have 
well  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  the  '  Slave- 
hunters  of  the  Steppes,'  by  seizing  upon  caravans, 
appropriating  the  goods,  and  selling  their  captives 
at  the  great  slave-markets  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  &o. 
Their  wealth  consists  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
camels.  Their  religion  is  a  comipt  Islamism.  Not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  eflforts  of  Russia  to 
educate  the  K.  within  its  territory,  there  are  at  the 
present  time  only  twelve  schools,  attended  by  about 
370  children. 

KIRKCA'LDY,  a  royal  and  parliamentary  burgh, 
seaport,  and  market-town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Fife, '  stretches  along  the  shore  for  about  two 
miles — on  which  account  it  has  been  called  the 
Lang  Toun — and  is  about  six  miles  north-east  of 
Burntisland.  Its  harbour,  which  is  dry  at  ebb-tide, 
is  commodious,  and  admits  ships  of  considerable 
burden.  Linen  manufactures,  coal,  agricultural 
produce,  sheep,  and  pigs,'  are  the  chief  exports.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  sheetings,  dowlas,  tick, 
sail-cloth,  and  cottons.  The  town  comprises  several 
flax-mills,  bleach-fields,  cotton-factories,  tanneries, 
iron-foundries,  and  breweries.  In  1861,  2479  vessels, 
of  178,320  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  Pop. 
10,851. 

KIRKCU'DBRIGHTSHIEE,  more  properly  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  county  in  Scotland, 
comprehending  the  eastern  district  of  Galloway, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  counties  of 
Ayr  and  Dumfries,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Solway 
Firth  and  the  Irish   Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  | 


county  of  Wigton.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
from  45  to  50  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  40 
miles.  Its  area  is  954  square  miles,  or  610,734  acres, 
of  which  there  are  184,761  acres  imder  rotation  of 
crops  and  grass.  The  rest  is  composed  of  hilly  and 
mossy  ground,  and  lakes,  of  which  there  is  one  in 
almost  every  parish.  Some  of  the  hills,  one-fourth 
of  which  are  of  granite,  are  of  considerable  altitude ; 
among  which  are  Oairnsmore,  2597  feet ;  Criffel, 
1831  feet;  and  Cairnharrow,  1110  feet.  There  are 
several  considerable  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Cree  and  the  Dee;  the  latter  of  which  is 
navigable  for  two  miles  above  Kirkcudbright. 

There  are  upwards  of  400  landowners,  many  of 
whom  possess  small  bounds,  and  farm  their  own 
land.  One-half  of  the  land  is  imder  entail.  The 
occupants  number  1377.  The  old  valued  rent  was 
£9549,  and  the  new,  last  year,  was  £266,056.  In 
1857,  the  last  year  in  which  the  statistics  were 
taken,  there  were  2178  acres  of  wheat,  averaging  25 
bushels  If  pecks  per  acre;  1590  of  barley,  29 
bushels  2^  pecks  ;  34,891  of  oats,  32  bushels  1  peck ; 
15,414  acres  of  turnips,  14  tons  \\  cwt.  per  acre  ; 
and  2921  acres  of  potatoes,  3  tons  7J  cwt.  per  acre. 
Of  live-stock  there  were  6019  horses,  39,099  cattle, 
284,520  sheep,  and  7203  swine ;  total  stock,  336,841. 
The  condition  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  and  the  state 
of  agriculture  of  this  county,  up  to  almost  the  end 
of,  last  century,  was  very  primitive ;  the  principal 
food  of  the  people,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
was  kaU,  and  oats  ground  in  querns  turned  by  the 
hand,  and  dried  in  a  pot.  The  principal  towns 
are  Kirkcudbright,  the  coimty-town,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2638;  New  Galloway,  Creetown,  Gatehouse, 
Castle-Douglas,  &c.  Before  the  Reformation,  the 
stewartry  possessed  more  monasteries  than  any 
other  county  of  Scotland.  There  have  been  a  few 
eminent  men  of  letters  connected  with  this  county, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  Dr  Alexander 
Murray,  the  linguist,  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  The 
population  in  1861  was  42,495.  Inhabited  houses, 
7326.  The  constituency  number  1344,  who  return 
one  member  to  parliament. 

KI'RKDALE  CAVE,  near  Kirkdale  Church,  in 
the  vale  of  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  is  famous  for  the 
numerous  remains  of  Tertiary  mammals  which  have 
been  found  in  it.  It  was  discovered  in  1821,  in  the 
cutting  back  of  an  ooHtio  limestone  rock  iu  which 
it  is  situated.  It  was  examined  by  Buckland,  and 
fuUy  described  by  him  in  his  Reliquice  DSumance 
Its  greatest  length  is  stated  at  2i5  feet,  and  its 
height  generaUy  to  be  so  inconsiderable,  that  there 
are  only  two  or  three  places  where  a  man  can  stand 
erect.  The  fossil  bones  are  contained  in  a  deposit 
of  mud  that  Hes  on  the  floor  of  the  cave  ■  this  is 
covered  by  stalagmite  formed  by  the  water,  highly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  dropping  from  the 
roof.  The  remains  of  the  following  animals  have 
been  discovered':  hyaena,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  weasel, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox  deer 
hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  and' duck! 

KI'RKHAM,  a  market-town  of  England  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  on  a  smaU  tributarv 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  8^  mUes  west-north- 
west  of  Preston.  Sail-cloth,  sacking,  cordage,  and 
cotton  fabrics  are  manufactured.    Pop.  (1861)  3380 

KIRKINTI'LLOCH,  a  biu-gh   of  barony  and 

market-tovm  m  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  is  situated 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  about  six  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Glasgow.  It  had  its  origin  in  a  fort 
on  Antoninus  Wall,  and  is  said  to  havl  been  called 
at  first  Caerpentuhch  (the  fort  at  the  end  of  the 
ridge),  of  which  its  present  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption.  It  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  the 
tune  of  William  the  Lion.    Hats  and  cotton  cloths 
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are  manufactured  here,  and  there  are  ble^bohing 
and  printing  works,  collieries,  iron-stone  mines,  and 
quarries.    Pop.  (1861)  6096. 

KIRK-ROAB,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  means  a 
road  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  (generally 
a  short  cut)  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church. 
Such  a  right  to  a  road,  if  ancient,  is  recognised 
as  valid  in  Soottand,  and  also  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

KIRK-SESSIOK,  in  Scotland,  &o.,  the  lowest 
odurt  in  Presbyterian  churches ;  being  the  governing 
body  of  a  particular  congregation,  and  composed  of 
the  'minister'  and  'elders'  of  the  congregation.  An 
appeal  may  be  talcen  from  the  kirk-session  to  the 
presbytery,  and  thence  to  the  higher  courts  of  the 
church.  Subject  to  this  appeal,  the  kirk-session 
exercises  discipline  in  regard  to  all  members  of  the 
congregation,  suspending  from  or  restoring  to  the 
privileges  of  the  church ;  and  questions  of  this  kind 
must  originate  in  the  kirk-session,  and  be  primarily 
determined  there.  The  functions  of  the  kirk-session 
were,  in  former  times,  too  often  inquisitoriaUy  exer- 
cised; but  this  is  now  less  frequently  attempted, 
and  the  danger  df  it  is  continually  diminishing 
through  the  growth  of  an  enhghtened  pubho  opinion. 
In  former  times,  also,  the  kirk-session  in  Scotland 
often  imposed  fines,  chiefly  for  offences  against  the 
seventh  commandment;  but  this  practice  had  no, 
recognition  in  civil  nor  even  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
and  is  now  wholly  relinquished.  The  kirk-session 
of  the  EstabHshed  Church  in  each  parish  is  fuUy 
recognised  in  Scottish  law  as  having  certain  rights 
and  duties  with  respect  to  the  poor,  but  recent  legis: 
lation  has  very  much  deprived  it  of  its  former 
importance  in  this  relation. 

KI'RK'W'ALL,  a  royal  and  municipal  burgh,  sea- 
port, and  market-town  pf  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Orkney,  is  situated  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Mainlan,4,  about  ?6  miles  ,north-north-east 
of  John  O'Groat'g  House.  Its  chief  bmlding  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  a  iiiie  cruciform  structure, 
in  mixed  Norman  and  Gothic,  dating  jtrom  about  the 
year  1138.  In  the  choir  of  this  cathedral,  sendee 
is  stiU  held.  Around  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  King's 
Castle,  the  Earl's  Palace,  and  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
The  town  has  been  greatly  improved  within  recent 
years.  Numerous  stops  have  been  established,  so 
that  the  commercial  transactions  are  now  not  con- 
fined to  the  annual  fair  in  August,  as  they  were 
formerly.  The  export-trade,  chiefly  in  agricultural 
produce,  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  1861,  the  exports 
of  Orkney,  sent  chiefly  throligh  Kirkwall,  amounted 
in  value  to  £181,483.  '  In  1861, 862  vessels,  of  72,120 
tons,  entered  and  cleared  ^he  port.  K.  unites  with 
the  Wick  burghs  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
Pop.  (1861)  of  parliamentary  burgh,  3519. 

KIRSANOTF,  a  town  of  Great  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Tamboy,  in  lat.  52°  39'  N.,  long.  44° 
44'  E.  Horses  and  fine  fleeced  sheep  are  reared 
here,  common  cloth  is  manufactured,  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs.    Pop.  5665. 

KI'RSOHWASSER  (Ger.  cherry- water)  is.  a 
liqueur  made  from  cherries,  and  highly  esteemed 
in  Germany.  The  cherries,  gathered  when  quite 
ripe,  and  freed  from  their  stalks,  are  pounded  in  a 
wooden  vessel,  but  so  that  the  stones  are  not  broken. 
They  are  then  left  to  ferment,  and  when  fermenta- 
tion has  begun,  the  mass  is  stirred  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  stones  are  afterwards  broken, 
and  the  kernels  broken  and  thrown  in.  By  distil- 
lation, kirschwasaer  is  obtained.  Kirschwasser  is 
sometimes  called  Gherry  'Brandy,  but  the  common 
cherry  brandy  is  made  by  mixing  brandy  with  the 
juice  of  cherries. 


KISFALTJBY,  Sandoe  (Alexaitdbb),  a  Hun- 
garian poet,  who  exercised  a  great, influence  on  the 
development  of  the  language  and  literature  of  his 
native  country,  was  bom  q.t  Slimegh  (county  of 
S?ala,d),  22d  September  1772.  He  studied  at  Raab 
and  Presburg,  and  after  serving  for  several  years  in 
the  Austrian  army,  retired  ijo  his  paternal  estate, 
to  devote  himself  to  literature  and  farming.  The 
first  part  of  his  lyrical  master-piece,  Him/y'  Szerehnei 
(Hinify's  Love),  which  appeared  anonymously,  in 
1800,  was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  K. 
w^s  spoken  of  as  the  'Great  Unknown.'  On  the 
pubhcation  of  the  second  pari  in  1807,  the  author 
threw  aside  his  mask.  In  the  same  yeaf,  he  pub- 
lished tis  Eegek  &  Magyar  M'SidlUhSl  (Legends  of 
the  Olden  Time  in  Hungary),  winch  are  marked  by 
depth  of  feehng,  and.  by  elegance  and  simplicity  of 
style.  K.  now  attempted  tragedy,' and  took  Schiller 
as  his  model.  Some  of  his  historical  dramas  are 
worthy  of  mention,  for  example,  his  J^nos  HunyOdi, 
scai.  Ladislmis  the  Gumaflian.  Some  of  his  pieces, 
illustrating  the  family  life  of  his  countrymen,' are 
among  the  best  on  the  Hungarian  stage.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  writings  appeared  at  PSsth,  in 
8  vols.,'  1833— 1838.  He  died  at  SUmegh,  30th 
October  1844. 

KISPALtrpY,  Kabolt  (Chames),  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  l&th  March 
1790.  He  is  of  greater  importance  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  thp  Hungarian  theatre 
than  his  brother,  being  regarded  as  the  foimder  of 
the  national  drama.  In  1817,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Pesth,  and  published  in  rapid  succession  a 
series  of  poems,  tales,  dramas,  and  comedies,  which, 
secured  for  him  the  highest  popularity  as  an  author. 
Of  these,  his  comedies  are  by  far  the  most  valuably. 
The  best  of  them  were  translated  into  German  b^ 
Gaal  ( Theater  der  Magyarem,  Bonn,  1820).  K.  died 
at  Pesth,  21st  November  1830.— The  Kisfaludy 
Society,  so  named  in  hoiiour  of  the  brothers,  was 
established  in  1817,  and  has  rendered  important 
services  to  Hungarian  literature. 

KISHM  (the  ancient  Oaracta),  an  island  of 
Persia,  belonging  to  tbe  Imaum  of  Muscat,  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is 
about  70  miles  in  length  by  12  in  average  breadth. 
It  is  separated  from  the  mainland- by  a  deep  and 
dangerous  strait,  in  which  are  several  small  wooded 
islets.  K.  yields  in  abundance  grain,  timber,  dates, 
and  vegetables,  and  supports  numerous  cattle.  At 
its  eastern  extremity  is  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
the  capital  of  the  island.  Entire  pop.  estimated  at 
5000. 

KISS,  AtfptrsT,  a  distinguished  German  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Plesz,  in  Upper  Silesia,  11th  October 
1802.  He  studied  under  Rauoh  at  Berlin,  and 
gradually  acquired  a  high  reputation,  which  was 
greatly  increased  on  the  completion,  in  1839,  of 
the  model  of  Ms  celebrated  colossal  group  of  the 
'  Amazon  attacked  by  a  Panther,'  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Tvhich,^  bronze,  now  the  ornament  of  the 
Museum  Stairs  in  Berlin,  the  sum  of  40,000  thalers 
was  subscribed  -vyith  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  pubhc.  A  bronzed  zinc  model  of  this 
group  was  regarded  with  the  highest  admiration  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  (1851).  His  'St 
George  and  the  Dragon,'  which  occupied  a  prominent 
place  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  (1855),  was  much  less 
favourably  criticised.  Among  his  other  important 
works  are  a  '  St  Michael  overmrowiug  the  Dragoa,' 
'A  Tiger  destroying  a  Serpent,'  and  a  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  --        i 

KI'SSINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in '  Lower 
Franconia,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  is 
situated   in   the  valley   of    the    Saale,   30   nules 
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nortt-north-east  of  Wiirxburg.  Of  itstkree  mineral 
spriijgs,  the  Eahoczy  and  the  Pandur  furnish  saline 
and  chalybeate  waters,  the  Maxbrunnen  are  acidul- 
ous and  alkaline.  A  spring  called  the  Soolen- 
Sprudal  is  remarkable  for  the  periodical  ebb  and 
flaw  of  its  wa;ters,  caused  apparently  by  theaoeii- 
mulation  and  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
waters  are  both  drunk  and  used  as  baths  by  the 
patients,  and  are  considered  specially  efficacious  in 
cases  of  chronic  disease,  gout,  &c.  From  400^000 
to  500,000  bottles  are  exported  from  K.  annually. 
Since  1848,  gaming-tables  have  been  forbidden  here 
by  the  Bavarian  government.    Pop.  1926. 

KI'STNAH,  or  KRI'SHNA,  a  river  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindustan,  rises  within  40  miles  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  at  a  height  of  4500  feet,  in  lat.  18°  1'  N., 
and  flowing, ,  eastward,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
after  a  course  of  800  miles.  It  forins  a  considerjible 
delta  at  its  mouth.  ,  Within  the  lower  or  level 
basin  of  the  stream,  artificial  means  have  extended 
irrigation  at, an  expense  of  £150,pOO,  th,e,,pripcij)al 
work  being  an  annicut  or  i  epibankment  across  the 
stream  at  the  head  of  the  delta.  The  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Bimah,  the  tungabhadro;  and 
the  Musi.  . 

KIT,  in  military  language,  the  equipment,  in 
necessaries,  such  as  shirts,  boots,  brushes,  &c.,  .of 
a  soldier,  but  not  applicable  to  his  uniform,  arms, 
or  accoutrements.  Fortnerly,'  a  high  bounty  was 
given,  and  then  severely  encroached  upon,  by  making 
the  recruit  pay  for  his  kit.  As  this  system  led 
soldiers  often' to  allege 'that  they  had  been  enlisted 
on  a  false  imderatanding,  the  system  was  changed 
in  1855,  and  the  fairer  principle  adopted  of  issuing 
a  free  kit  to  each ,  recruit,  with  a  smaller  boiuity. 
The  soldier  has.  istill  to  replace  necessaries,  worn 
out  or  lost,  at  his;  own  expense,  but  he  obtains  the 
articles  at  wholesale,  and  very  low,  prices.  As  these 
necessaries  are  so  cheaply,  procured,  it  is  held  a  very 
heavy  military  offence  i  to  make  away  with  them, 
and  ia  ordinarily  punished  with  great  severity. 

..  KIT,  a  small  narrowrbodied  violin,  about  16 
inches  long,  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  coat- 
pocket,  and  used  chiefly  by  teachers  oJE  dancing. 

KITOHBlSr-GARDBN",  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables,'  or  that  part  of 
a  large  garden  which  is  specially  appropriated i  to 
this  use.  As  the  crops  'of  the  kitcheni-gsffden  are 
not  generally  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  care  ia  taken; 
if  possible,  that  it  may  not  be  within  view  of  the 
principal  windows  of  a  mansion-house,  or:otherwise 
obtruded  on  notice.  But  regard  inust  also  be  had, 
in  the  selection  of  a  situation  for  the  kitchen- garden, 
to  exposure,  shelter,  ,^c,,  in,  which  it  needs  and 
deserves  every  advantage  that  can  be  obtained.  Nor, 
in  order  to  hide  it  from  view,  ought  it  to  be  so 
surrounded  with  trees  as  to  deprive  it  either  of 
sunshine  or  of  free  access  of  air. 

The  general  remarks  ma(de  in  the  article  Gaedbn- 
ING  as  to  soU  and,  .the  preparation  of  it,  manuring, 
water,  gardening,  operations,  kc,  are,  aU  applicable 
to  the  Mtchen-garden  ;  a  part  of  which,  or  a  place 
close  beside  it,  is  always  allotted  to  compost  heaps 
and  the  processes,, connected  with  theni.  The' sue-, 
eeasf ul  cultivation,  of  a.  kitchen-garden  requires  con- 
stant care  and  labour.  Many  crops  require  frequent 
digging  and  hoeing  during  the  period  of  their  growth, 
and  the  ground  must. be  kept  free  of  weeds  as 
perfectly  as  in  the  flower-garden  itself.  A  rotation 
of  crops  is  of,  as  much  importance  ip  the  kitchen- 
garden  as  in  the  farm ;  cabbages  and  their  congeners, 
potatoes,  leguminous  crops,  &c.,, must  pot  froin  yea,r 
to  year  be  grown  on  the  same  ground.  But 'there 
are  some  perennial  plants  whicn  pcoupy  the  saJne 
ground    for   years,  as   artichoke,    asparagus,    and 


s6a-kale,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  in  laying 
out  the  garden.    '  '      . 

The  crops  cultivated  depend,  of  course,  on  climate. 
It  will  be  enough  to  enumerate  here  the  most 
iinportant  kitchen-garden  crops  of  Bt'itain,  referring 
for  further  information  to  each  as  a  separate  head. 
The  capitals  indicate  those  most  generally  culti- 
vated. The  varieties  of-  Brassica  olemcea ;  Kale, 
Cabbage,  Coleworts,  Savoys,  Bbttssels  Ssbouts, 
CitrLiELOWEB,  Bkoocoli,  Kohl-rabi,  &c.  Potato, 
Jerotalem  Aetichokb,  Tueotp,  Caerot,  Parsnip, 
Kadish,  Red*  Beet,  Skirret,  Salsajpy,  SoorzoneA,, 
Bean,  Pea,  Kidney  -  BbaNj  Scarlet  -  RuNNBKi 
Onion,  Leek,  Garlic,  Shallot,  Rocambole,  Welsh 
Onion,  Spinach,  White  Beet,  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  Artichokej  Lkttuce,  Cress,  Mustard, 
Sorrel,  Corn-salad,  Endive,  Celery,  Parsley, 
Horse-radish,!  Rhubarb. 

Sweet  herbs  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  gar- 
dens, as  Thyme,  Lavender,  Sage,  Spearmint,  Balm, 
Marjorami  Savory,  &ic.  .The  cultivation  of  the 
pumpkin,  vegetable  marrow,  and  all.  kinds  of  gourds, 
and  of  the  melon  and  cucumber,  is  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  kitchen-garden;  which  also,  con- 
tains the  houses  or  pits  employed  for  forcing  both 
vegetables  and  fruits.  And  the  hothouses  in  which 
fruits  are  grown  for  culinary  use,  are  very  generally 
placed  in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  cultivation  of 
musjbrooms,  whether  in  beds  or  otherwise,  belongs 
to  the  kitchen-garden. 

KITE  {Milvus),  a  genus  of  Falconidce,  or  a  sub- 
family including  Elanets,  &c.,  of  which  only  one 
species  is  a  common  native  of  Britain,  and  another 
is  amongst  its  rarest  visitants.  The  kites  have 
much  weaker  biU  and  talons  than  the  falcons  and 


Kite  (Milvus  ■putgaris). 

hawks,  but  the  wings  are'niuch  longer,  and  the  tail 
is  rather  long  and  forked.  Their  legs  are  short. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  gracefulness  of  flight" 
and  power  of  Sailing  and  wheeling  about,  or  gliding 
ih  the  air.  A  Scotch  and  local  English  name  of 
the  Common  Kite  (M.  vvlgaris),  Glead  or  Glbd 
IS  beUeVed  to  be  from  the  same  root  with  glide 
The  common  K.  is  found  in  almost,  all  parts  of 
Europe,  the  north  and  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  north 
pf  Africa.  It  IS  fully  two  feet  in  length,  from  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  taU,  the  plumage 
mostly  brown,,  of  various  shades,  in  some  .parts 
mixed  with  gray.  It  feeds  on  reptiles,  mice,  moles, 
and  other  sinaU  quadrupeds,  and  the  young. of 
gallinaceous   birds,  searching  for  its  prey  on  the 


KI'TTHVAKE-KLAPKA. 


ground)'  and  often'  from  no  small  elevation  in,  iih.e 
air.  It  sometimes  catohea  fish.  In ,  former  times, 
when  it  waa  muohi  more  plentiful  in  Britain  than 
now;  it  was  .the  scourge  of  poultry-yards,  pQuucing 
on  young  ohiokfens.  Jt  was;  also  the  scavenger ,  of 
London  and  other  -English  ,  towns,  devouring  the 
offal,  as  it  stiU  does  in  some  of  the-  towns  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  performing  its  office  fearlessly  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  ptople.  This  continued  to  be  the 
case  in-  London  to  the  time  of  Henry  Vltl. ,  The 
K.'s  nest  is  usualiy;in  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  ,au thick 
wood.  It  is  easily  tamed. — A  very  rare  British,  bird 
is  the  Swallow-tailed  K.  (Nauchrus  furcatus),  a 
smaller  bird  than  the  common  K.,   abundant  in 

many  parts. of  North  America The  Govinda  K. 

{M.  Gomnda)  is  common, in  India.-^Other  species 
are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  World., 

KI'TTIWAKE  (Larus  ^ndactyUis,' or  L.  Hssa),  a 
species  of  Gull  ((J.  v.),  interesting' on  account  of  its 
abundahce  in  very  northern  regions,  and  its  import- 
aUce'to^  their  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  .what  is 
stated  in  the  article  Gull,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  young  of  the  K.  has  dark  markings  in  its 
plumage  which  diaap]f)ear  in  the  adult,  is  known  oil 


Ki'ttiwake  [Lariis  tridact^lus), 

some  parts  of  the  British  coasts  as  the  Tarrock, 
and  was  for  some  time  regarded,  by  naturalists  as 
a  distinct'  species';  also  that  the  flesh  of  the  K.  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  that,  of  most  gulls,  and 
its  eggs  very  good ;  that  it  lays  usually  three  eggs, 
which  are  fully  two  inches  in  length.  It  is  found 
plentifully  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
wherevSr  the  coast  is  , high  , and  rocky,  migrating 
southwards,  in  winter,  and  extending  its  range  as 
far  south  as  the  Mediterranean  and  ilVIadeira.  It 
is  found  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  -  | 

KITTO,  Br -John,  i^,  ipiostjindustrious  and 
respectable  writer  on  biblical  subjects,  was  bom  at 
Plymouth,  December  4,  1804.     In  his:  12th  year,  he 

,  lost  hisr, power  of  hearing,  in  oonsequeyce,  of  a  f*U 
from  a  height  of  35  feet.  His  .fatherly  ipu^cumstances 
were  at  this  time  so  wretched,  that  young  Ji,  ^as 
soon. after-  sent  to  the  workhouse.  Here  he  learned 
the  trader  of  shoemaking,  and  was  also  enabled  to 
indulge  that,  taste  for  reading  -yhich  bad  n^arked 
him  Ironi  his  earliest  years,  In  1824,  he  \yent  to 
Exeter  to,  learn  dentistry  with  a  Mr  Grove,  who^ 
had  known  him  in,  Plymouth,  and  who  took  a' 
warm    interest,    in    the    unfortunate    youth,   ,  .Mr 

.Gxpve  encouraged  ,K.  in,  his  literary,  aspiratipus,  and 
in  il825i  he  pultWed .^Sssays  and  Letters  ly  John 
Kitto^  ,  In.the.same.  year,, he  was  sent,  by  the  ^nd-. 
ness  of  various  friends,  to  the  Missionary  College  at 


Islington,  to  be  trained  fpi;  some  useful  employment 
abroad.  In  May  1829,  he  accompanied  Mr  Grove 
iiifld  ffimiiy  on  a  tpui'-to  the  East,  visiting  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  St  Petersburg,  Astrakhan,  the 
Kalmuck  Tartars,  the  Caucasus,  Armenia,  Persia, 
a,ud,  B,agd^d.  He  returned  to  England  in  1833. 
The  rest  of,  his  life  was  spent  iij  the  service  of  the 
booksellers,  chiefly  in  that  of  Mr  Charles  Kilight, 
by  whom  he  Tvas  liberally  treated.  He  died  at 
Camistadt,  in  WUrtemberg,  whither  he  had  gpne  for 
the  benefit  of  Jiis,  hea,lth,  November  23,  1854,,  His 
principal  works  are^  j^e  Picprial  Bible  (1838 ;  new 
edition  by  W.  a,nd  K.  Chambers,  1855),  Pictorial 
History  of  Palestine  (J,839— -1840),  History  of 
Palestine  (1843),  The  Lost  Senses — Deafness  arid 
Blindness  (1845),  Jour'nal  of  Sacred  Litei-ature  (1848 
—1853),  and  Haili/  Bible  IllustrcHions'  (1849^1853). 
He  also  edited  the  Cyclopmdia  of  Biblical  Literature 
(published  by  A.  and  C.  Black).  K.'s  biography 
has  been  Written  by  Dr  J.  E.  Eylttnd  (1856) ;  alater 
and  better  biography  is  that  by  Professor  Eadie 
of  Glasgow.  In  1844,  the  university'  of  Giessen 
eoiiferred  on  him  the^title  of  D.D.       '     '-•  ■ 

,  KIUNG-CHA,U', '  cijef,  city  of  t^ie  island  of 
Hainan  (q.v.). 

'  KI'ZIL-KUM  (Red  Sand),  a  sandy  desert  in, the 
north  of  TurkSstan,  lying  between  the  Anm-Dariji 
andiSir-Daria,  arid  stretching  from  .the  Sea  of  Aral 
to  Khokan,  in  lat.  41°— 46°  SC  H.,  and  long.  60°— 
69°  E.  A  continuation  of  this  desert  northwards 
across  J  the  Sir-Daria  is  called,  Kara-Kitm  (Black 
Sand)  and  forms  portion  of  the  Kirghis  Steppe. 

KIZLIA'R,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Sta-yiopbl,'  is  situated  about  40  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terek,  in  ■lat.'43°  53'  N., 
long.  46°  43'  E.  "It  contains  a.  fortress,  many  vine- 
yards, tanneries,  and  silk- worm  nirrseries,  and  carries 
on  an  ext§nsivi  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  fish.  A 
model  vineyard  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  'wine- 
making  have  been  established  here.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy.     Pop.  824s.         '  ' 

KLA'GEi^FTJET;  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  crownlaud  of  Carinthia,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Glau,  two  miles  east  of  the  Worthsee,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  means  of  a.cEuial,  and  about  80  miles 
north-north-east -of  Trieste./  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Prince-bishop  of  Gurk,  and  has '  a  library  of  50,000 
Vols:  K.  has  a  white-lead,  ifactory — ^the  largest  in 
Austria— ^-and  manufactures. wooUen,  silk,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  An  active  transit  trAdej  is  there  cfirried  on. 
Pop.  15,000.  Here,  the  .Hungarian  general  Gorgei 
has  been  confined  since. his  surrender  to  the  Eussia'n.s 
at  VUagos  in  1849.         . . .  i  .  i 

KL'Al'KA,  Gyokgy  (George),  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  skilful  generals  of  the  Hungarian  war, 
is  the  son  of  the  b'urgomaster  of'  Temesvai-,  and 
was  b'orn"_  7th' April  1820.  In  1838,  he  entered 
th.e  Austrian  armyj'  and'  had  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
burst  out.  K.  instantly  placed  himself  at  the 
service  of  thP  Hungarian  government,  'and'  took 
a  prqminenii  part  throughout  the  struggle.  The 
plan  of  the  Hungarian  campaign  in  the  opening 
of  1849,  which  was  carried  out  with  such  great 
success,' 'was  K.'s  work.  In  several  bflihe  battles, 
the  fortuhd  of  the  day  Was  decided  by  the  troops 
under  his  command.  But  the  browning  glory  of  his 
patriotic  careet  was  his'  defence  of  Comom  (q.'V.), 
at  the  blose  of  the  revolution.  His  famous  saUv  on  ; 
the  5th  of  August  was  perhaps  the '  most' .splendid 
deed  of  arins  in  the  whole  war.' '  The  Austrian  'army 
besieging  the' fortress  was  Utterly  routed,  losing  30 
pieces  of  artillery,  3000  tnuskets,  Vsist  quantities,  of 
provisions,  and  about  200O'lleJid  of  cattle.    R.  was 
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prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Austria  or  Styria, 
but  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Gorgei,  and  the 
flight  of  Kossuth,  paralysed  his  action.  He  held 
out,  however,  until  the  27th  September,  when  he 
capitulated  to  General  Haynau,  on  condition  that 
the  garrison  should  retain  their  lives  and  liberties. 
K.  lien  proceeded  to  England,  but  afterwards  to 
Genoa.  In  1859,  he  was  requested  by  the  Sardi- 
nian government  to  form  a  Hungarian  Legion,  to  be 
used  in  the  war  against  Austria,  but  the  peace  of 
ViUafranca  destroyed  his  hopes  of  active  service. 
K.  has  written,  among  other  works,  The  National 
War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvanm  (2  vols.  Leip. 
1851),  one  of  the  best  and  most  authentic  works 
on  the  subject;  and  Tlie  War  in  the  East,  &c. 
(Lond.  1855). 

KLAPEOTH,  Hbinbioh  Julius  von,  one  of  the 
greatest  oriental  linguists  that  ever  lived,  was  the  son 
of  Martin  Heiurich  Klaproth,  an  eminent  chemist, 
and  was  bom  at  Berlin,  October  11,  1783.  He 
betook  himself  to  the  study  (secretly)  of  the  Chinese 
language,  when  only  a  boy  of  fourteen,  having  pre- 
viously found  out  that  there  was  a  small  collection 
of  Chinese  books  in  the  public  Kbrary  of  Berlin.  In 
1801,  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he 
continued  for  several  years.  Here  he  published  his 
AsiatiscJier  Magaxin,  which  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Having  gone  to  Eussia  in  1805,  in  company 
with  his  friend.  Count  Potocki,  he  was  appointed 
interpreter  to  the  Eussian  embassy  to  China.  The 
embassy  proceeding  nearly  200  miles  into  Mongolia, 
was  ordered  by  the  Chinese  emperor  to  return,  as  'he 
did  not  want  to  see  them;'  but  K.  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exploring  Siberia.  He  was  soon  after 
despatched  on  a  scientific  mission  to  the  Caucasus  : 
the  results  of  his  valuable  explorations  are  con- 
tained in  his  Rase  in  den  Kaukasus  und  Oeorgien 
in  den  J.  1807  und  1808  (2  vols.  Halle,  1812—1814; 
French,  with  numerous  additions,  Paris,  1823). 
While  in  Eussia,  he  received  many  honours.  In 
1812,  he  left  the  Eussian  service,  and  returned  to 
Germany;  but  finally  settled  at  Paris  in  1815, 
where  he  died,'  20th  August  1835.  ^  K's  literary 
activity,  especially  after  1815,  was  something  pro- 
digious ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  accompanied 
by  an  excessive  love  of  pleasure,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  Paris  afforded  him  only  too  many 
facilities.  His  writings  relate  to  the  languages  and 
history  of  the  East,  more  particularly  of  China,  and 
to  the  geography  of  the  Eussian  empire ;  they  are 
marked  by  immense  learning  and  extraordinary 
acuteness,  but  unfortunately  they  also  contain  the 
most  viriilent  attacks  on  other  scholars.  Among 
his  works,  we  may  mention  Oeographisch-Mstorische 
Beadireibung  des  Oestlidien  Kaukasus  (Weim.  1814) ; 
Seschreibung  der  Buss.  Praoinzen  zwischen  dem 
Kaspisee  und  Schwarzen  Meere  (Berl.  1814) ;  Ver- 
zeichniss  der  Chirms,  und  Mandschuisdien  Biicher  und 
Manuscripte  der  Konigl.  Bibliothek  in  Berlin  (Paris, 
1822)  ;  Asia  Polyglotta  (with  tables,  1823  ;  2d  edit., 
Paris,  1829,  with  a  life  of  Buddha  according  to  the 
Mongolian  legends),  a  work  in  which  the  various 
Asiatic  nations  are  classified  a<ccording  to  the 
affinities  of  their  languages,  and  the  beginning  of 
their  authentic  history  determined ;  Tahleavx  histo- 
riques  de  I'Asie  depuis  laMonarchie  de  Cyrus  jusqu! d, 
nosjowra  (4  vols.  Paris,  1824 — 1826,  with  24  maps); 
M^moires  rdaiifs  d,  I'Asie  (Paris,  1834) ;  Collections 
d'AntiquitSs  Egyptiennes  (Paris,  1829) ;  Examen 
Critique  des  Travaux  de  M.  ChampolUon  jeune  srwr 
les  HUroglyphes  (Paris,  1832) ;  Notice  d'une  Mappe- 
monde  et  d^une  Cosmographie  Chinoises  puhliies  en 
Chine,  Vune  en  1730,  I'autre  en  1793  (Paris,  1833). 

KLA'TTATJ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fertUe 
district,  68  miles  south-west  of  Prague.    It  contains 
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a  castle  and  gymnasium,  and  carries  on  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  leather.    Pop.  6300. 

KLAU'SENBUEG,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  crownland  of  Transylvania,  is  situated  on  the 
Little  Szalnos,  80  ridles  east-south-east  of  Gross- 
wardein.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town.  Among  its 
public  buildings  are  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  several 
hospitals  and  other  Mstitutions,  benevolent  and 
educational.  Woollens,  earthenware,  and  paper  are 
manufactured.  The  trade  of  K.  is  not  important. 
Pop.  19,346. 

KLAU'STHAL,  a  celebrated  mining-town  of 
Hanover,  on  a  bleak  plateau  of  the  Upper  Harz, 
25  miles  north-east  of  Gottiagen.  Situated  1792  feet 
above  sea-level,  so  that  the  potato  is  the  chief  crop 
that  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  the  inhabit- 
ants find  their  principal  employment  in  the  mines 
and  foundries.  The  ores  raised  are  silver,  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  and  iron.  2000  workmen  are  employed  in 
the  mines,  and  1000  in  the  foundries.  In  the  mint, 
14,000  thalets  (equal  to  £2027)  are  coined  weekly. 
Although  the  arrangements  and  appointments  of 
the  mines  are  very  complete,  yet  their  produce  has 
greatly  declined,  and  soarely  repays  the  manage- 
ment of  government,  into  whose  hands  they  have 
almost  aU  fallen.    Pop.  with  suburbs  14,000. 

KLEBEE,  JbanBaptiste,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  French  Eepublic,  born  6th  March  1753,  at 
Strasburg,  where  his  father  was  a  garden-labourer. 
Having  received  a  good  education,  he  entered  the 
Austrian  army,  but  returned  to  France,  and 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Eevoliition,  rapidly  rose 
to  high  military  rank.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt  as  a  general  of  division,  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  but  recovered 
so  as  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  to  Syria,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor.  When  Bonaparte 
left  Egypt,  he  intrusted  the  chief  command  there  to 
K.,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Commodore 
Sidney  Smith  for  its  evacuation ;  but  on  Admiral 
Keith's  refusal  to  ratify  this  convention,  K.  adopted 
the  bold  resolution  of  reconquering  it,  and  destroyed 
the  Turkish  army  at  HeHopoKs.  During  an  attempt 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  K.  was 
assassinated  by  a  Turkish  fanatic  at  Cairo,  14th 
June  1800. 

KLENZE,  Leo  Chevalier  von,  a  distinguished 
German  architect,  was  born  in  1784,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  HUdesheim,  and  having  studied  archi- 
tecture in  Berlin  and  Paris,  was  appointed  architect 
to  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia  in  1808;  held  a 
similar  position  at  the  court  of  Bavaria  from 
1815  to  1839,  and  in  1833  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  hereditary  nobility  in  that  kingdom.  In  1834, 
he  was  sent  to  Athens,  to  superintend  the  recon- 
struction of  that  capital,  and  in  1839  went  to  St 
Petersburg,  to  execute  some  works  for  the  Emperor 
of  Eussia.  Many  of  the  finest  buildings  recently 
erected  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  monuments 
of  K.'s  genius,  such  as  the  Glyptothek,  the  Pina- 
kothek,  the  Walhalla,  and  many  other  structures 
in  Munich,  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St  Peters- 
burg, and  several  buildings  in  Athens.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  Works,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
architecture. 

KLEPTOMA'liriA  (Gt.  hlept,  to  steal).  Among 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  minds  that  are  not 
regarded  as  insane  or  criminal  are  observed  inordi- 
nate tendencies  to  acquire,  to  coUeot,  to  hoard.  So 
long  ais  such  an  impulse  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  property  of  others,  or  involve  a  flagrant 
breach  of  law,  it  is  readily  admitted  as  an  indication 
of  disease,  or  as  an  absurdity  and  eccentricity  which 
may  fairly  consign  the  individual  to  an  asylum  or 
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to  contempt,  but  concerns  no  one  else.  But  when- 
ever the  amount  of  the  object  appropriated,  or  the 
cironmstanoes  under  which  it  is  purloined,  bring 
the  matter  into  a  court  of  law,  the  act  is  treated 
as  a  theft,  and  punished.  In. many  cases,  however, 
such  conduct  is  the  obvious  result  of  disease.  The 
inclination  to  steal  is  a  premonitory  indication  of 
many  forms  of  mental  disorder :  it  is  a  characteristic 
symptom  of  many  othersj  where  violence,  or  delu- 
sions, or  incoherence,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  source 
from  which  it  springs.  But  there  are  otiier  cases  in 
which  the  morbid  origin  cannot  be  so  clearly  demon- 
strated— ^whwe  the  mind  is  clear  and  cogent,  the 
morals  pure,  and  where  theft  is  the  only  proof  of 
insanity.  There  is  evidence,  however,  in  favonr 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  propensity  to  acquire  may 
become  so  irresistible,  and  the  will  so  impotent, 
that  the  appropriation  is  involuntary,  and  the 
perpetrator  irresponsible.  The  gratification  of  the 
impulse  is  found  associated  with  physical  changes 
jmd ,  conditions  which,  may  be  regarded  as  incom- 
patible with  the  healthy  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  system ;  but  the  connection  is  not 
invariable,  and  the  best  mode  of  establishing  the 
reality  of  such  a  disease  is  to  consider  marked  cases 
in  relation  to  the  character,, interests,  and  previous 
deportment  of  the  individualTrrtto  the  nature  of  the 
articles  taken — apd  to  the  motives  which  seem  to 
have  determined  the  action.  A  baronet  of  large 
fortune  stole,  while  on  the  continent,  pieces  of  old 
iron  and  of  broken  crockery,  and  in  such  quantities, 
that  tons  of  these  collections  were  presented  to  the 
custom-house  officers.  A  clergyman  of  respectable 
bearing  and  great  usefulness  abstracted  from  book- 
shops and  staUa  hundreds  of  copies  of  the  Bible, 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  distribution.  A 
physician  pocketed  some  small  object  whenever  he 
entered  the  apartment  of  a  patient ;  aluother  member 
of  this  profession  stole  nothing  but  table-cloths. 
The  incongruities  in  such  narratives  point  to  the 
existence  of  deep-s9ated  iinhealth.  Although  each 
case  must  be  tested  on  its  own  merits,  there  are 
various  features,  common  to  a  number  of  even 
doubtful  cases,  which  should  be  embraced  wherever 
a  judgment  is  formed.  The  objects  are  often 
stolen  ostentatiously,  or  without  fl.ny  .adequate 
precautions  to  conceal  the  attempt;  ttey  are  of 
no  value  in  themselves,  or  useless  to  the  thief ;  the 
act  is  solitary,  independent,  without  motive,  and 
promptly  and  spontaneously  avowed,  and,  if  over- 
looked, repeated.  The  article  acquired  is  restored, 
or  altogether  disregarded;  and  although  money  is 
rarely  taken,  bright  and  coloured  objects  most 
generally  excite  cupidity.  It  ia  observed  in  extreme 
youth ;  it  is  associated  with  pregnancy ;  it  is  here- 
ditary ;  ^ni  often  follows  affections  of  the  brain, 
and  those  critical  and  crucia,!  changes  in  disposition 
which  ?ire  only  explicable  on  the  supposition  of 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  Organisation. — A 
Manual  of  Fsyclialogical  Medicine,"hy  Drs  Buck- 
neU  and  Tuke,  pp.  224  et  s^.  j  Ann.  Med.  Psyi^ol., 
t..v.  p.  666(1853). 

KLIA'ZMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oka,  rises  in  the  government  of  Moscow,  and  flows 
east  through  those  of  Vladimir  and  Nijni-Novgorod, 
joining  the  main  stream  near  the  town  of  Gorbatof, 
after  a  course  of  327  miles,  for  the  last  150  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  Passing  through  the  most 
industrial  governments  of  Russia,  it  is_  one  of  the 
principal  commercial  arteries  of  the  empire. 

KLI'NKET,  a  term  in  Fortification,  signifying  a 
small  postern  or  gate  in  a  palisade. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Feibdeioh  Gottlieb,  a  German 
poet,  was  bom  2d  July  1724,  at  Quedlinburg,  and 
went  to  Jena  in  1745,  to  study  theology.    He  had 


already  formed  the  resolution  to  write  a  great  epic 
poem,  and  thought  of  Henry  the  Fowler  as  a  good 
subject  for  one ;  and  at  Jena  he  composed  the 
first  cantos  of  his  Messiah.'  In  1746,  he  passed 
to  Leipsie,  and  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
editors  of  the  BremUdie  Beitrdge,  in  which  the 
first  three  cantos  of  the  Messiah  appeared  in  1748. 
They  attracted  great  attention:  the  author  was 
pronounced  a  reUgious  poet  of  the  highest  order.  He 
was  now  invited  to  Cfopenhagen,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minister  Bemstorff,  and  introduced 
to  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  travels. 
In  1771,  K.  settled  in  Hamburg,  with  a,  sinecure 
appointment  and  a  pension  from  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, and  subsequently  received  an  honorary  title 
and  a  pension  from  the  Markgraf,  afterwards  Grand 
Duke,  of  Baden.  In  1773,  the  last  five  cantos  of 
his  Messiah  were  published  at  HaUe.  He  died'  14th 
Marcli  1803.  K.'s  name  has  (or  rather  perhaps 
Iiad)  a  very  high  place  in  German  literature.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  ihtrinsib  value  of  Ms 
poetry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  be  exercised  a  very- 
important  and  beneficial  influence  on  the  national 
taste.  The  greatest  of  his  successors,  Goethe, 
acknowledged  this,  though  he  also  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  K.  had  become  rather  obsolete,  or  at 
least  that  his  conception  of  poetry  had  becoibe 
so.  When  K.  first  began  to  write,  the  literature 
and  social  life  of  Germany  were  penetrated  by 
French  influences.  A  cold,  correct,  unimaginative 
spirit  tyrannised  over  the  thought  and'  habits  of 
the  people.  K.  broke  loose  at  once  from  this 
shallow  despotism,  and  breathed  the  air  of  Freedom 
into  German  poetry.  Odes,  tragedies — in  which 
he  introduces  Hermann  (q.  v.)  the  Cherusciaii  as 
a  national  hero — and  biblical  dramas,  with  some 
hymns,  which  stUl  find  a  place  in  collections,  con- 
stitute the  remainder  of  K.'s  poetry.  His  works 
were'  collected  and  published  in  12  vols.  (Leip. 
1799—1817),  in  18  vols.  (1823—1829),  in  9  vols. 
(1839),  The  Messiah  has  been  translated  both  into 
verse  and  prose  in  English. 

KNAPP,  Al/BERT,  a  German  poet,  author  of 
many  of  the  best  modem  German  hymns,  is  a  native 
of  WUrtemberg,  and  was  bom  in  ,1798.  He  studied 
for  the  church,  and  is  now  the  principal  clergyman 
in, ,  Stuttgart. ,  -  K, ,.  has  breathed  a  new  life  into 
that  long-neglected  branch  of  poetry-^the  religious 
hymn.  Many  of  his  efliisions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Ohristoterpe,  a  periodical  edited  by  him  since 
1833.  His  GhrisUiche  Gedichte^  in  2  vols.  (Stuttg, 
1829 ;  3d  edit.,  Basel,  1843),  to  which  a  third,  w?fl 
added  under  the  title  of  N^ere  Oedichte  (Stuttg.  > 
1834),  were  pubhshed  by  his  friends.  His  later 
hymns  are  contained  in  his  Oedichte  (Stuttg.  1843). 
K.  is  equally  distinguished  as  a  hymnologist.  Hia 
Svang.  JLiedersduxtz  far  Kirche  und  Haus  (2  vols. 
Stuttg.  und  Tiib.  1837;  2d  edit.  1850)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  collections  of  Chiistian  hymns  of  all 
ages,  to  which  his  Ghristerdieder  (Stuttg.  1841)  forms 
a  splendid  supplement;  ■  His  Hohenstaufen  (Stuttg, 
1839)  is  a  cycle  of  religious  songs  and  poems. 

KNA'PS  ACK,  a  bag  of  canvas  or  skin,  contaiining 
a  soldier's  necessaries,  and  worn  suspended  by 
straps  between  his  shoulders.  Those  used  in  the 
British  army  are  ordinarily  of  black  painted  canvas; 
but  some  other  nations,  as  the  Swiss,  make  them  of 
thick  goat-skin,  drfessed  with  the  hair  on.  The 
kh'ajisack  affords  by  far  the  easiest  Way  of  "carrying 
light  personal  luggage  during  a  march  or  waUiing- 
tour. 

KNAPWEED.  .  See  Centaueka. 

KNA'RBSBOROIJGH,  a  ijarUamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nidd,  18  miles 
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westraorth-west  of.  York.  St  Robert's  Cave,  in  the 
vicinity,  is  ■well  known  for  the  murder  oommitted 
there  by  Eugene  Aram  in  1745.  Manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  here.  K.  has 
returned  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1553.    Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough j  5404. 

KKAVESHIP,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  given  to  the  miller's  servant 
who  performs  the  work  of  the  mill,  such  mill  being 
an  ancient  mill  to  which  a  right  of  -thirlage  is 
attached.    See  THrRLAGB,  Insuoken  MuLTtrRES. 

KNEE,  in  Ship-buUding,  an  angular  piece  of  wood 
or  iron  used  to  connect, the  deck-beams  with  the 
ribs  of  the  vessel's  sides,,,  The, knees  are  fastened  on 
both, vertically,  above  and  below,  and  horizoutaJly, 
whereby  great  stability  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
framework  of  the  ,ship. 

KNEE-JOINT,  The,  is  the  articulation  between 
the  femur  or  thigh-bonej  above,  and'  the  tibia  or 
shiu-bone,  below.  A  third  bone,  the  patella,  or  knee- 
cap—one  of  the  Sesamoid  Bones  (q.  v.),  and  not  a 
true  bone  of  the  skeleton — also  enters  into  the 
structure  of  this  joint  anteriorly.  The  articular 
surfaces  of  these  bones  are  covered  with^  cartilage, 
lined  by  a  synovial  membrane  or  sac,  which  is  tJie 
largest  and  most  extensive  in  the  body,  and  con- 
nected together  by  hgaments,  some  of  which  He 
external  to  -  the  joint,  -  while  others  occupj'  its 
interior. 

The  most  important  of  the  external  ligaments 
are  the  anterior  or  Ligamentvm,  Patellce,  which  is 
in  reality  that  portion  of  the  Qimdrkeps  Extensor 
Cruris  which  is  continued  from  the  knee-cap  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  (see  figure) ;  one  internal, 
and  two   external  lateral    ligaments ;    a   posterior 


Internal  view  of  the  Eight  Kneerjoint. 

(From  Gray's  Jliiman  Anatomy.)  ,     ^ 

0,  the  femur  ;  h  and  c,  the  internal  and  the  external,  (condyles,; 
d  and  e,  the  two  crucial  ligaments  ;  /and  g,  the  external  and 
internal  semilunar  cartilages  ;  k  and  i,  the'  upper  part  of  the 
iibula ;  y,  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  ,      -   ■ 

ligament ;  and  a  capsular  ligament,  which  suiTOuuds 
the  joint  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  liga- 
nients.  The  positions  of  these  ligaments  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  names.  Of  the  internal 
ligaments,  the  two  crucial,  so  called  because  they 
cross  one  another,  are  the  most  important.  Their 
position  is  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  external  and 
internal  semilunar  cartilages  are  usually  placed 
amongst  the  internal  ligaments  ;  they  are  two  cres- 
centric  plates  of  cartilage.  The  outer  part  of  each 
cartilage  is  thick ;  the  inner  free  border  thin.    Each 


cartilage  covers  nearly  the  outer  two-tliirds  of  the 
corresponding  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by 
its  form  deepens  these  surfaloes  for  firmer  articula- 
tion with  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

The  chief  movements  of  this  joint  are  those  of  a 
hinge-joint— namely,  flexion  and  extension,  but  itis 
also  capable  of  slight  rotatory  motion  when  the 
knee  is  half-ilexed.  During  flexion,  ithe  artioidar 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  glide  backwards  upon  the 
condyles  of  ithe  femiur;  while  in  extension;  they  gHdo 
forwards..'  The  whole  range  of  motion  of  this  joint, 
from  extreme  flexion  to  extreme  extension,  is  about 
150°.  Judging  from  its  articular  surfaces,  which  have 
comparatively  little  adaptation  for  eafih  other,  it 
might  be-inferred  that  this  was  a  weak  and  insecure 
joint ;  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  dislocated.  Its  real 
strength  depends  on  the  large  size  of  the  articiUar 
ends  of  the  bones,  on  the  number  and  strength  of 
the  ligaments,  and  on  the  i  powerful  muscles  a,rid 
fasciffi  by  which  it  isinvested. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  an  eminent  portrait- 
painter,  was  born  at  Liibeok  in  164S,  and  studied 
painting  under  Eembraiidt  and  Ferdinand  Bol.  He 
at  first  chose  historicalsubj'ebts,  but  afterwards  gave 
himself  entirely  to  portrait-painting.  In  1674,  he 
went  to  London,  and,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely  in  1680,  was  appointed  court-painter  to  Charles 
II.  In  1684,'  he  visited  Paris,  at  the  invitation  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  painted  ■  portraits  of  the '  kifig  and 
royal  famUy.  He  retained  his  office  at  the  Ehglish 
court  during  the  reign  of  James  H.,' and  continued 
to  fill  iit  after  the  Eevolution.  In  1692,  William  III. 
bfestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which 
he  afterwards  received  also  from  the  Emperor 
Joseph  I. ;  and  in  1715,  George  I.  made  hiin  a  baronet. 
He  died  in  1725,  or,  according  to  others,  in  1726, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  Westtainster 
Abbey,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription  by  Pope. 
K.'s  best-known  productions  are  the  'Beauties  of 
Hampton  Court'  (painted  by  order  of  William  III.), 
and  his  portraits  of  the  '  Kit- Cat  Club.'  He  painted 
avowedly  for  the  love  of  money,  and  hence  never 
did  justice  to  the  talent  he  possessed,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  posterity  to  imderstand  his  reputation. 

KNIGHT,  Charles,  an  eminent  EngHsh  pub- 
lisher and  author,  was  born  in  1791,  at  Windsor, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller. ,K.  was  brought  up  to  the  same  profession, 
but  early  turned  ,  his  attention  to  publishing. 
A^Hpiig  his  first  attempts  in  this  (Jepartment  was 
The  Jitonian,  a  periodical  supported  by  the  Eton 
boys,  and  which — in  spite  of  its  juvenility — obtained 
a  considerable  reputation.  He  next  started  (1823) 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  continued  it  for 
some  time  in  London,  to  which  he  removed  in  the 
following  year.  The  whole  of  his  long  and  houour- 
a,ble  career  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  popular 
literature,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  accomplished  advocates, ,  Among  the  works 
whicli  he  has  published  or  edited  are  the  Penny 
Magazine  (1832—1845),  which  was  started  only  a 
month  or  two  after  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
and  at  one  tune  enjoyed  a  circidatiou  of  nearly 
200,000  copies  weekly;  the  British  Almanac,  and 
Compfimon  to  the  Almanac;  Penny  Cydopcedia 
(30  vols.  1833—1856) ;  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge—ths  volume  on  the  Elephant  (1831)  being 
written  by  himself;  Pictoria,l  History  of  England 
(now  the  property  of  the  Messrs  Chambers 
who  pubHshed  an  '  improved  edition '  in  1855)  • 
Pictorial  Bibk  (1838);  Pictorial  Booh  of  Common 
Prayer  (1838) ;  London  Pictorially  Illustrated  (6  vols. 
1841—1844) ;  Old  Ilngland,  a  Pictorial  Museum  of 
National  Antiquities  (2  vols.  1845) ;  Half-hours 
with  the  Best  AuOiors  (4  vols.  1847 1848};    The 
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Ziand  we  Live  in  (4.  vols.  1848);  Oyolopcedia'of  t!ie 
Industry  of  all  Nations  (1851) ;  and  The  English 
Cydopeedia  (22  vols.  1854—1861),  whioh  is  based 
on  the  Penny  Oyelopcedia,  but  is  a  great  advance 
even  on  that  admii-ablework,  and;  in  fact,  forms  one 
of  the  most  complete  >  and  accurate  cyclopcedias 
in  the  world.'  K.  has,  in  addition,  won  a  highly 
respectable  positiou  as  an  tiuthor  by  his  Pictorial 
Shakspere,  -which'  is  accompanied  by  a  '  Biography ' 
aiid  a  'History  of  Opinion,  with  Doubtful  Plays,' 
&c.  (8  vols.  1839— 1841)  J  library  edition  (12  volS. 
1842—1844)!  national  edition,  with  'Biography' 
and  'Studies'  (8  vols.  1851—1853),  Life  of  Oaxctm 
(1844);  Plays  and  Poems,  vnth  Olossarial  ■Notes 
(7th  ed.  1857);  Knowledge  is  Power  (1855);'  and 
above  all,  by  his  Popular  History  of  England,  am 
Illustrated  History  of  Sodiety  and  Government  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  our  own  Times  (1856—1862). 
This  wort  is  probably  the  very  best  history  of 
England  that  we  possess— '(Ae  history,'  according 
to  the  yimes,  '  for  English  youth,' 
,  KNIGHTS  (Saxon,  Oniht,  a  servant  or  attendant), 
originally  men-at-arms,  boiind  to  the  p^onnance 
of  certain  duties,  among  others  to  attend  their 
sovereign  or  feudal  superior  on  horseback  in  time 
of  war.  The  institution  of  knighthood,  as,  con- 
ferred by  investiture,  .and  with  certain-  oaths,  and 
ceremonies,  arose  gradually  throughout, jEurope  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  feudal  system  (see i  Fbdpal 
System;  Chivalky).  The  character  of.  the  knight 
was  at  once  military, and  religious.,  The  def^iice 
and  recovery  o^  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and, the  protec- 
tion,,of,  pHgrkos,  were  the  objects  to  which,  in  the 
early  times  of  the  institution,  he  especially  devoted 
liimself.  ,,The  system  of  knight-service,  introduced 
into  England, by  Wilham  the  Conqueror,  empowered 
the  kjng,  or  even, ,  a  superior  lord  who  ,wa3  a  sub- 
ject, to  compel  every  holder  of  a, pertain  extent  of 
Jand,,  called  a  knight's  fee,  to  beconie  a  mem- 
ber of  the,, knightly  order,;  his  investiture  being 
accounted  proof  thati  he  possessed  the  requisite 
knightly  arms,, and  was  sufficiently  trained'iin,  -their 
use.  The  '  Statute  of  Knights,'  of  the;  first:  year  of 
Efitiivajrd.II,,  regulating  the  causes  that  were  t0|  be 
held  valid  to  excuse  a  man  from  knightly  service, 
shews  that  in  the  14th  c.  the  knightly  office  was 
not  always  eagerly  coveted ;  yet  its  social  dignity 
was  very  considerable;  for  even  dukes,  if  toot 
admitted:  into' the  order,  were  obliged  to  yield 
precedence  in  any  royal  pageant  or  public  ceremony. 
In  time  of  war,  eacli' knight  was  bound  to  attend 
the  king  for  forty  days,  computed  from  the  day 
when  the  enemy  arrived  in  the  country.  After  the 
long  war  between  France  and  England,  it  became 
the  practice  for  the  sovereign  to  receive  money 
compensations  from  subjects  who  were  un'willing 
to  receive  knighthood,  a  system  but  of  which  grew 
a  series  of  grievaiices,  leading  eventually  to  the  total 
abolition  of  knight-ser'vice  in  the  reign  of  Chkrles  II. 

Knighthood,  originally  a  miUtary  '  distiiiction, 
came,  in  the  16th  c,  to  be  occasionally  conferred  on 
civilians,  as  a  reward  for  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  crown  or  community.  The  first  civil  knight 
in  England  was  Sir  William  Walworth,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  who  won  that  distinction  by  slaying  the 
rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  presenpe  of  the  king.  Since  the 
abolition  of  knight-ser-nce,  knighthood  has  been 
conferred  without  any  regard  to  property,  as  a  mark 
of  the  sovereign's  esteem,  or  a  reward  for  Services 
of  any  kind,  cml  or  mihtary.  In  recent  times,  it 
has  been  bestowed  at  least  as  Ofteii  on  scholars, 
lawyers,  artists,  or  citizens,  as  on  soldiers,  and  in 
many  cases  for  no  ^Veightier  service  than  carrying 
a  congratulatory  address  to  court. 

The  ceremonies  practised  in  conferring  knight- 
hood have  varied  at  different  periods.    In  general, 


fasting  and  bathing  were  lin  early  times  necessary 
preparatives.  lu  the  11th  c,  the  creatioli'  of  a 
knight  was  preceded  by  solemn  confession,  and  a 
midnight  vigil  in  the  church,'  and'  followed  by  the 
reception  of  the  eucharist.  The  new  knight  offered 
his  sword  on  the  altar,  to' signify  his  devotioii  to  the 
c^mrch,  and  determination  to  lead  a  holy  ^ife.'  The 
sword  was  redeemed  in  a,  suni  ,bf  money,  , tad,,  3. 
benediction  pronounced  over  it,  and  was  girded, ,011 
by  the  highest  1  ecclesiastic  present.; ,  ,ThB  title  -vvas 
conferred  by  binding,  the  ,  s.word  and  spui;^  pn .  the 
candidate,  after  which  a  blow  was  dpalt  him  on  'the 
cheek  Or  shoulder,  as  the  last  affront  which  he  was 
to  receive'  unrequited.  He  then  tOok  an  o5.th  t6 
protfiet  the  distressed,  iriaintain  right  against  might, 
ahd '  never  by  word  ot*  deed  to  stain  his  charabter 
as  a  knight  or  a  Christian.  A  knight  might  be 
degraded  for  the  infringemeiit"  of  any  jiart  of  his 
oath  (an  event  of  vepy  rare  occurrence),  in  which 
case  his  spurs  were  chopped  off -with  a  hatchet,  his 
sword  broken,  his  escutcheon  reversed;  and  some 
religious,  observances  were  add«d,  during  which 
each  piece,  of  armour  was,  taken  off  in  succession, 
and  cast  from  the  recreant  knight. 

It  has  been  said  that  knighthood  could  originally 
be  conferred  by  any  person  of  knightly  condition, 
but  if  so,  the  right  to  bestow  it  was  early  restricted 
to  persons  of  rank,  and  afterwards  to  the  sovereign 
or  his  representative,  as  the  commander  of  an  army. 
In  England,  the  sovereign  now  bestows  knighthood 
by  a  verbaJ,  declaration,  accompanied  with,  a  simple 
ceremony  o£  imposition,  of  the  sword,  and  without 
any  patent  or  writteu  instrument.  In  some  few 
instances,  knighthood  has  been  conferred  by  patent, 
when  the  persons  knighted  could  1  not  conveniently 
come  into  the  presence  ofl  royalty,  as  in  the  case  of 
governors  of  colonies,  or  other  persons  occupying 
prominent  situations  abroad;  The  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  also  occasionally  but  rarely  exercises  a 
delegated  power  of  conferring  knighthood.  The 
monosyllable '  Sir'  is  prefixed  to  the  Christian  names 
of  knights  and  baronets,  and  their  wives  have  the 
legal  designation  of  '  Dame,'  which  in  common  inter- 
course becomes  '  Lady.' 

Persons  who  are  simply  knights  without  belong- 
ing to  any  order,  are  called  in  England  Knights 
Bachelors,  a  name  probably  corrupted  from  bos  cheva- 
lier. Knighthood  of  this  kind  is  ncvy  only  conferred 
in  Great  Britain. ,;  A  degree  of  kajghthood  called 
Banneret  formerly  existed  in  England  and  France, 
which  was  given  on  the  field  of  battle  in  reward  for 
the  performance  of  some  heroiq.  act.  For  the  mode 
in  which  that  dignity  was  conferred,  see  Banneret. 
No  knight-banneret  has  been  created  in  the  field 
since  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  that  honour  was 
bestowed  on  one  Sir  John  Smith,  for  rescuing  the 
royal  standard  from  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  George 
III.  t-wice  conferred  the  title  on  occasion  of  a  re'view, 
but  the  proceeding  wa,s  considered,  irregular,  and 
the  rank  of  the  knights  not  generally  recognised. 

The  form  Of  helmet  which  the  ret(uirements  of 
the  later  heraldry  have  appropriated  to  knights, 
entitling  them  to  place  it  over  their  arms,  is  full- 
faced,  of  steel,  decorated  with- bars,  and -with,  the 
visor  a  little  open.  It  is  represented  imder  the 
article  KeiiMet.  ,       . h     ■)■-, 

KNIGHT'S  FEE.    See  Knights.  "' ' 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  otherwise  caUed 
m  En^andi  Knights.- of  Parliament.  ,,  They ,  were 
knights  formerly  chosen  by;  the  freeholders  oi  every 
county  to  represent  the  county  in ,  parliament,  and 
were  originally  inhabitants ;  of  the  places  for  wliich 
they  were  chosen.    See  Parliament.  , 

KNIGHT'S  SERVICE,  oiie  of  the  ancient 
tenures   in   Eiiglslnd    (see    Kniohk),    which   was 


KNIOHTS  TEMPLARS-KNOTS. 


abolished  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  and  converted 
into  Freehold  (q.  v.). 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.     See  Templaes. 

KNIPPERDOLLING,  Bbenaed,  a  noted  leader 
•of  the  fanatical  Anabaptists  of  the  16th  century; 
See  Anabaptists. 

KNITTING,  an  art  allied  to  weaving,  but  of 
comparatively  modem  date.  The  time  and  place 
of  its  invention  are  disputed.  Some  historians  insist 
upon  Scotland  having  the  honour,  at  a  date  some- 
what before  the  year  1500;  others  assert  that  it 
came  from  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  silk  stockings  which  were 
worn  by  that  monarch  were  knitted,  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  proof,  the  weight  of  evidence 
remains  in  favour  of  Scotland.  Knitting  consists 
in  using  a  single  thrfead,  and  with  it  forming  a 
continual  series  of  loops  across  the  whole  fabric; 
the  next  row  passes  through  these,  and  they  in 
their  turn  receive  another  set,  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  Knitting  is  only  employed  to  make 
small  articles,  such  as  stockings,  gloves,  &c. ;  and 
as  it  furnishes  an  easy  and  amusing  employment 
for  the  hands,  without  engaging  the  attention  much, 
it  forms  a  useful  and  desir^le  occupation  for  ladies 
Bnd  others  who  do  not  require  knitted  articles  as 
necessaries,  for  the  knitting-machines  have  now 
rendered  it  impossible  for  hand-work  to  compete 
with  them  in  point  of  economy  or  beauty  of 
workmanship.    See  Hosieet. 

KNOT,  an  expression  used  in  speaking  of  a 
ship's  way  through  the  water,  and,  as  such,  repre- 
senting miles.  The  log-line  is  divided  by  knots 
into  lengths,  each  of  which  is  to  a  geographical 
mile  as  half  a  minute  is  to  an  hour — ^i.  e.,  as  I  to 
120.  The  log  being  cast  overboard,  note  is  care- 
fully taken  of  how  many  of  these  knots  run  out  in 
a  haU  minute,  and  it  follows  that  the  vessel  is 
passing  through  the  water  at  the  same  number  of 
geographical  miles  per  hour.  The  proportion  of  a 
geographical  to  a  statute  mile  being  nearly  that 
of  7  to  -6  (see  Milb),  a  vessel  making  12  knots 
an  hour,  is  in  reality  travelling  at  the  rate  of  14 
statute  miles. 

KNOT,  a  twist  or  loop  in  a  rope  or  cord,  so 
made  that  the  motion  of  one  piece  of  the  line  over 
the  other  shall  be  stopped.  The  knot  owes  its 
power  of  passive  resistance  to  the  friction  of  the 
rope.  The  uses  of  knots  are  infinite;  in  the 
commonest  occasions  of  life,  one  or  two  simple 
knots  are  indispensable;  in  building,  mining,  and 
almost  every  land  oooupationi  knots  of  curious 
form  are  employed;  while  on  shipboard,  knots  may 
be  almost  numbered  by  the  dozen,  and  each  is 
appropriated  to  a  specific  duty.  The  accompanying 
diagrams  of  some  of  the  simpler  knots  may  be 
generally  useful.  In  these,  the  position  of  the  rope 
or  cord  is  shewn  before  tightening,  so  that  the  mode 
of  formation  may  be  more  readily  understood. 

The  simplest  knot  is  the  'overhand'  (fig.  1).    Its 


Kg- 1. 


Kg.  2. 


Kg.  3. 


use  is  to  form  a  knob  in  a  rope  to  stay  it  from 
slipping.    By  a  slight  alteration,  the  '  single  sling,' 
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or  slip  knot  (fig.  2),  is  obtained,  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  rope.  More  complicated;  but  still 
more  useful,  is  the  'doiible  sling '  (fig.  3),  for  suspend- 
ing a  beam  or  bar  horizontally.  The  bowline  knot 
(fig.  4)  serves  to  give  a  tight  grasp  round  a  pole  or 
beam,  which  would  occupy  the  loop  a,  or,  drawn 
close  on  the  rope,  it  forms  a  large  knob,  to  prevent 
the  rope  passing  a  hole.    The  sheepshank  (fig.  5) 


Kg.  4. 


Kg.  5. 


Kg.  6. 


affords  a  means  of  shortening  a  rope  temporarily, 
without  diminishing  its  power  Of  rectilineal  tension. 
All  the  foregoing  have  been  at  the  double  or  middle 
parts  of  Jihe  rope :  for  the  end  of  the  cordage,  fig.  6 
shews  an  admirable  slip-knot,  which  maintains  its 
gripe  until  loosened  by  hand;  a  is  a  common  over- 
hand knot  at  the  end  of  the  string,  to  prevent  it 
sKpping  through  the  loop  b,  when  tightened. 

For  modes  of  joining  two  ropes,  the  weaver's  or 
fisherman's  knot  (fig.  7)  may  be  adduced  as  strong 


Kg.  7. 


Kg.  8. 


and  neat.  The  sailor's  knot  (fig.  8)  has  the  advan- 
tage, when  properly  made,  of  resisting  all  separating 
strain  on  the  two  ropes,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
being  loosened  immediately  by  a  pull  at  one  of  the 
short  ends.  For  an  inter- 
lacing of  two  doubled 
ropes,  the  'Carrick  bend' 
(fig.  9)  has  no  superior; 
the  point  of  junction  can- 
not slip,!  and  the  moment 
the  tension  ceases,   the  t^„  g 

two  ropes  are  again  free 

from  each  other.  Knots  have  many  technical  names 
such  as  bight,  hitch,  &c. 

KNOT-GRASS.     See  Poltgontosi. 

KNOTS  of  different  kinds  are  borne  by  different 


I,  Wake  and  Ormondo  knot;  2,  Lacy  knot;  3,  Bowen  knot- 
4,  Heneage'B  knot ;  6,  Daore's  badge.  ' 

families  as  heraldic  badges,  and  are  occasionally 
introduced  as  charges  in  shields.     The  forms  of 


KKTOUT— KNOX. 


some  of  them  appear  to  be  suggested  by  tlie  initial 
letter  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  bearer.  In  the 
Wake  and  Ormonde  knot  (fig.  1),  it  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  a  W  and  two  Oa.  The  Bourohier  knot, 
as  seen  on  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Bourchier,  at 
Canterbury,  bears  a  tesemblanoe  to  two  Bs,  and 
the  Stafford  knot  to  two  (?s.  The  Lacy  knot  (fig.  2) 
contains  within  it  a  rebus  on  the  four  letters  of  the 
name  Lacy. 

KKOXJT,  a  scourge  composed  of  many  thongs  of 
skin,  plaited,  and  interwoTen  with  wire,  which  was 
tiU  lately  the  favourite  instrument  of  punishment 
in  Russia  for  aU  classes  and  degi-ees  of  criminals. 
The  offender  was  tied  to  two  stakes,  stripped,  and 
received  on  the  back  the  specified  number  of  lashes ; 
100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  sentence  of  death, 
but  in  many  cases  the  victim  died  under  the 
oi»eration  long  before  this  number  was  completed. 
This  punishment  is  at  the  present  time  inflicted 
only  upon  ordinary  criminals,  such  as  incendiaries 
or  assassins.  It  is  no  longer  in  use  in  the  army, 
except  when  a  soldier  is  dismissed  for  ill  conduct, 
in, -vyhioh  case,  three  tp  ijeu  lashes  are  given,  in 
order  to  disgrace  the  soldier,  rather  than  puaish 
him.  The  ■vrhippiiig  is  inflicted  by  a,  criminalj  who 
prefers  this  office  to  exile  to  Siberia,  and  who.  4s 
constantly  kept  in  prison,  except  when. his  services 
are  required.  The  nobility  are  legally  exempt  from 
the  knout,  but  this  privilege  has  not  always  been 
respected. 

KKOWLEDGE.  This  term  of  common  use'  is 
associated  with  the  greatest  problems  and  Contro. 
versies  of  philosophy.  The  Perception  of  the 
External  or  Material  World  (see  Commou  Sense, 
Pekobption),  the  nature  of  Belief  (see  BeliKp),  the 
ultima|;e  analysis. of  a  Proposition  or  Judgment  (see 
JuDGMBjfT),  are  aU  involved  in  the  discussion  of 
what  is  meant  by  knowledge.  Moreover,  we  may, 
in  coimectiou  with  this  word,  take  up  the  consider- 
ation of  Thought  or  Intelligence  on  the  whole,  in 
contrast  to  the  feelings  and  volitions  (see  Intellect). 
In  a  still  different  phase  of  meaning,  we  may  be  led 
to  consider  the  nature  of  Science  or  Philosophy, 
which  is  a  species  of  knowledge  distinguished  by  the 
two  features  of  being  generalised,  as  distinct  from 
individual  or  particular  facts,  and  being  verified  or 
attested  by  careful  evidence,  in  contrast  to  the 
loose  assertions  that  satisfy  the  ordinary  run,  of 
mankind. 

A  distinction,  considered  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
others  to  be  of  great  importance  in  metaphysical 
philosophy,  is  that  of  Immediate  or  Presentative, 
and  Mediate  or  Kepresentative  Knowledge.  The  one 
is  the  knowledge  or  cognizance  that  we  have  of  the 
modifications  of  pur  own  minds,  so  tp  speak,  with- 
out inferring  anything  beyond,  as  in  our  various 
sensations  and  emotions.  When  we  are  affected  by 
cold  or  heat,  hunger,  thirst,  odour,  or  sound,  we 
are  conscious  of  a  something,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  wholly  contained  in  our  own  minds ;  but  when 
a  present  modification  of  the  miud  is  looked  upon 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  bodyiug  forth  sometmiig 
more  than  itself,  as  in  memory,  our  knowledge  is 
then  said  to  be  mediate.  Thus,  an  actual  sensation 
is  immediate,  but  a  recollection,  or  idea,  or  imagina- 
tion is  mediate  and  representative.  Mr  Mansel 
makes  this  distinction  the  basis  of  his  division  of 
the  mmd.  '  Cpusciousness,'  he  says,  '  in  its  relation 
to  the  person  conscious,  is  of  two  kinds ;  or  rather, 
is  composed  of  two  elements — ^the  presentative,  or 
intuitive ;  and  the  representative,  or  reflective.  The 
phenomena  of  the  ;former  class  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  general  naine  of  Intuitums;  those  of  the 
latter,  by  that  of  TliouglUs.^ 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  remarks  that  there 


is  no  question  connected  with  knowledge  that  does 
not  fall  to  be  discussed  under  some  other  head;  and 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  take  up  the  difficult 
problijms  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  under  those 
names  thjit  severally  suggest  each  in  its  singleness, 
instead  of  confusing  a  multitude  together. 

KNOWLES,  James  SHEEmAN,  an  English 
dramatist,  was  the  son  of  James  Knowles,  an 
eminent  1  ;teac}ier,,,pf  elocution,  and  author  of  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Engli^ih  La/nguage.  He  was  bom 
at  Cork  in  1784.  The  family  removed  to  London 
ia  1792,  and  here  young  K.  received  his  education. 
After  holding  for  ,  some  time  a,  commission  in 
the  army,  he  became  an  actor,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin; 
but  he  never  attained  much  eminence  in  this  pro- 
fessi^.  Subsequently,  he  lived  for  several  years 
in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  as  a  teacher  pf  elpcuticn, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame  as  a  dramatist.  His  Caiv^  Ordcchus  was 
first  performed  at  Belfast  in  1815.  It  was  followed 
by  Virginius,  his  most  effective  piece,  afterwards 
recast;  for,  .the  London  stage,  where  Macready  took 
the  principal  part.  He  wrpte  thirteen  ether  plays, 
but  npne  of  his  productions  exhibit  great  genius ; 
they  are,  however,  unquestionably  the  best  '  acting 
plays '  produced,  by  an  EngUshman  in  modem  times. 
About  the  year  1845,  he  rSinquished  the  stage  from 
religious  scruples,  and  in  1852  joined  the  Baptist 
body.  He  latterly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
religion^  zeal.  In  1851,  he  published  a  little  con- 
troversial work,  displaying  considerable  acuteness 
and  abihty.  The  idol  Demolished  by  its  own  Priest,  ' 
in  answer  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Tran- 
substantiation.  K.  died  at  Torquay,  in  Devonshire, 
in  December  1862. 

KNOWLTO'NIA,  a  genus  of  South  African 
plants,  of  the  natural  order  Banuncidacece,  with 
flowers  resembling  those  of  Adonis,  and  succulent 
fruit.  K.  vesicatoria,  which  has  bi-temate  leathery 
leaves,  and  iflowers  in  few-flowered  umbels,  is 
remarkable  for  its  acridity  and  blistering  power. 
The  bruised  leaves  are  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  instead  of  cantharides;  they  raise  a  blister 
in  half  an  hour,  and  it  keeps  ppen  a  long  time.  The 
sliced  rcot  seems  to  be  still  more  powerful. 

KNOX,  John,  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  was 
born  iu  the  year  1505,  in  a  suburb  of  Haddington 
called  GiBFord  Gate,  where  a  small  field  stiU  goes 
by  the  name  of  '  Knox's  Croft.'  The  social  position 
of  his  parents  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  His 
own  statement  is,  that '  his  great-grandfather,  gude- 
sehir,  and  father  served  under  the  Earls  of  Both- 
well.'  He  is  supposed  tp  have  come  of  an  old 
and  respectable  family,  the  Knoxes  of  Eanfurlyy  in 
Renfrewshire.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Haddington,  and  in  the  year 
1521  went  t6  th'e  imiversity  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
there  a'pupU  under  Major,  and  soon  proved  himself 
an  apt  and  distinguished  disputant  in  the  scholastic 
theology.  He  was  considered  as  likely  to  rival  his 
master  in  the  subtleties  of  the  dialectic  art.  Prom 
the  same  teacher,  he  no  doubt  derived  his  first 
impulse  to  that  freedom  of  political  opinion  and 
independence'  of  thought  that  afterwards  charac- 
terised him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ordained 
before  the  year  1530,  about  which  time,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  he  went  to  St  Andrews,  and  began  to 
teach  there.  There  is,  however,  at  this  stage  of 
his  life  a  gap  of  twelve  years,  or  nearly  so,  which 
the  most  careful  research  has  hitherto  failed  to 
fill  up.  His  attachment  to  the  Romish  Church  is 
supposed  to  have  been  shaken  chiefly  by  the  study 
pf  the  Fathers,  about  1535 ;  but  he  did  not  openly 
profess  himself  a  Protestant  tiU  about  1643.    He 
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was  degraded  from  his  orders,  and  being  even  in 
danger  of  assassination,  took  refuge  with  Douglas 
of  Longniddry,  and  there  remained  till  the  end  of 
1545. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  at  this  time  in  the  height 
of  his  power :  after  seizing  George  Wishart  at 
Ormiston,  he  had  him  brought  to  St  Andrews,  and 
burned  there,  in  front  of  ids  castle,  March  1546. 
K.  fii-st  clearly  appears  lipon  the  scene  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  the  companion  of  "Wishart.  While  the 
latter  prosecuted  hia  career  as  a  preacher  in  Lothian, 
K.  waited  upon  him,  bearing  before  him,  he  tells 
us,  a  'twa-hauded  sword.'.  He  already  coveted  the 
post  of  danger,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  was  ready 
to  defend  his  zealous  friend  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life.  After  Wishart's  seizure  and  death,  he  with- 
drew for  a  while  again  into  retirement.  He  would 
fain  have  clung  to  the  martyr,  and  shared  his*  fate, 
but  the  latter  would  not  have  it  so.  'Nay,'  he 
said;  'return  to  your  bairnea,  and  God  bless  you  : 
ane  is  sufl&cient  for  a  sacrifice.'  Knox's  'bairues' 
were  his  pupils,  the  sons  of  the  Lairds  of  Longniddry 
and  Ormiston.  He  continued  in  charge  of  them 
for  some  years,  till  the  great  event  which  ere  long 
followed  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart  opened  Op  a 
more  prominent  career  for  him.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  May  1546,  Cardinal  Beaton  was  murdered 
in  his  castle,  from  the  windows  of  which'  he.  had 
contemplated  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr.  Taken 
possession  of  by  the  band  of  nobles  and  others  who 
had  successfully  accomplished  so  audacious  a  design, 
the  castle  at  St  Andrews  became  the  temporary 
stronghold  of  the  Reforming  interest.  K.  took 
refuge  in  it  -with,  his  two'  pupils.  > .  Here  his  great 
gifts  as  a  preacher  were  iirst  discovered;  and  having 
found  the  secret  of  his  influencCj  the.  parish  churcji 
of  St  Andrews  soon  resounded  with  his  indignant 
voice,  denouncing  the  errors  of  popery.  '  His  career 
at  this  time,  however,  was  soon  cut  short  by  (the 
surrender  of  the  fortress,  and  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Freiich  galleys. 

For  two  years  lie  remained  a  prisoner,  and  under- 
went, in  the  course  of  this  time,  many  privations. 
He  was  then  liberated;  and  allowed  to  depart  .to 
England,  where  he  resided  for  four  years,  from 
1549  to  the,  beginning  o^  1554,  a  time  of  gi'eat  and 
fruitful  activity  tO'  him.  He  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward  VL's  chaplains,  and  lived  on  terms  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  Cranmer  and  others 
of  the  English  reformers.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
English  Keformation,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
liberal  changes  introduced  into  .  the  Service  and 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
close  of  Edward's  reign.  ■  He  was  much  engaged  in 
preaching,  especially  in  the  north,  in  Newcastle  and 
Berwick ;  and  at  the  latter  place  he  fell  in  love,  and 
married. 

The  accession  of  Mary  drove  him  and  others  to 
the  continent.  He  was  reluctant  to  flee,  but '  partly 
by  advice  and  partly,  by  tears,'  he  was  compelled 
to  consult  his,  safety.  He  settled  temporarily  at 
Dieppe,  whence  we  hear  of  him  writing  an  Admoni- 
tion to ,  tlie  Professors  of  God's  Faith  in  England. 
He  then  went  into  Switzerland,  and  returning, 
settled  for  some  .time  at  Frankfurt-ou-the- Maine, 
where  he  is  notable  in  connection  with  what  are 
known  as  the  '  Frankfurt  Troubles,'  certain  disputes 
as  to  the  use  of  King  Edward's  Servioe-Book  in  the 
congregation  of  English  Protestants  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  1555,  he  made  a  rapid  visit  to  Scotland, 
where  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  cause  of  the 
Beformation.  Convinced,  however,  that  the  'time 
of  deliverance '  was  not  yet  come  for  his  country, 
he  retired  once'  more  to  Geneva,  where  he  settled 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  for  nearly  three  years, 
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which  were  among  the  quietest,  and  probably  the 
happiest  years  of , his,  life. 

Eecalledito  Scotland  in  May  1559,  hp  then  eutcTed 
upon  his  triumphant  course  as  a  reformer,    P.olitioal 
necessities  had  driven  the  Queen-regen-t  to  temporise 
with  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation,'  or  the  reform- 
ing nobles.     Having  somewhat  re-established   her 
power,  she  wished  to  withdraw  her  concessions  ;  but 
the  reforming  impulse  had, gathered  a  strength  that 
could  no  longer  be  resisted.    The  heads  of  the  party 
assembling,  at  Dundee,  under  Erskineof  Dun,  pro- 
ceeded to  Perth.    There  the  pent-up  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  long    collecting  was  roused  into 
furious  action  by  a  sermon  of  K.  on  the  idolatry 
of  the  mass  and  of  image^worship.    A  riot  ensued. 
The  *  rascal  multitude,'  as  K.  himself  called  them, 
broke  all  bounds,  and  destroyed  the  churches  and 
monasteries.     Similar  disturbances  followed  at  Stir- 
ling, Lindores,  St  Andrews,  and  elsewhere.      The 
flame  of  religious  revolution  was  kindled  through- 
out the  country,  aggravating  the  ci'ril  war  already 
raging.    At  length  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  death  of  the  Queen-regent  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  ;  a  truce  was  proclaimed,  and  a  free  parlia- 
ment summoned  to  settle  differences.  ■   The  result 
of  the  parliament,  which  met  in  August  1560,  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eeformed  kirk  in  Scotland.     In  all  this, 
K.   was  not  only  an  active   agent,  but   (lie  agen"t 
above,  all  others.    The, original  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Reformed  Kirk  and  Va&' First  Book  of  Disci- 
pline bear  the  impress  of ,  his  mind.     He  was^^far 
from  attaining,  all  his  wishes,  especially  as  to, the 
provision   for  the   support   of   the   church   and  of 
education  throughout ,  the  country  ; ,  ie  soou  found 
that  many  of  the.  nobles  were  far  more  zealous  for 
destruction  than  for  reformation ;  still,  he  accom- 
plished a  great  and  radical  work,  which,  was  only 
destined  to  be  consolidated  after  many  years. 

The  arrival  of  ,the  youthful  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
course  of  1561,  brought  many  forebodings  to  the 
Reformer ;  he  apprehended  great  dangers  to  the 
Reformed  cause  from  her  charactcjr  and  her  well- 
known  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church.  The 
Reformer's  apprehensions  scarcely  permitted  him 
to  be  a  fair,  certainly  not  a  tolerant  judge  of  Mary's 
conduct.  Misunderstandings  very  soon  sprung  up 
between  them,  and  he  relates,  with  a  somewhat 
harsh  bitterness,  his  several  interviews  with  her. 
At  length  he  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
queen's  party,  including  Murray  and  Maitland,  and 
many  ,of  ,his  former  friends.  He  took  up  an  attitude 
of  unyielding  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  his 
sermons  and  prayers,  indulged  freely  iu  the  expres- 
sion of,  his  feehngs.  The  result  was  his  temporary 
alienation  from  th,e  more  moderate  Protestant  party, 
who  ti-ied  to  govern  the  country  in  the  queen's 
name.  For  a  while,  from  1563  to  1565,  he  retired 
into  cojnparative  privacy. 

,  The  rapid  series  of  events  which  followed  Mary's 
marriage  with  Darnley— the  revolt  of  the  dissatisfied 
nobles,  with  Murray  at  their  head,  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  then  the  murder  of  Darnley  (1567),  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  her  defeat  and 
imprisonment,  served  onoe  more  to  bring  Knox  into 
the  field.  He  was  reconciled  with  Murray,  and 
strongly  abetted  him  in  all  his  schemes  of  'policy 
during, his  regency.  Further  reforms  were  effected 
by. the  parliamejit  which  convened,  under  his  sway 
in  the  iclose  of,  15p7.  The  sovereign  was  taken 
bound  to  be  a,  Protestant,  and,  some  provision, 
although  still  an  imperfect  one,  was  made' for  the 
support  of,  the ,  Protestant  clergy.  K.  seemed  at 
length  to  see  his, great  work  accomplished,  and  is 
said  to  have  entertained ,  the  idea  of  retiring  to 
Geneva.    But  the  ;bright  prospect  on  which  ip  gazed 
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foi- a  littlb  was  Boon 'overcast — Murray's  assassina- 
tion, and  the  confusion  and' discord  which  sprung 
out  of  it,'  plunged'  the  Rfeformer  into  profound  grieE 
He'  once  more  bscaine  an  Object  of  suspicion  -and 
hostility  t6  the  dominant  noblesj  and  misunder- 
standings'eVen  spninft  np  between  him  and' some 
of  his  brethren  in  thfe  General  Assembly.  He  retired 
to  ,St  Andrtws;  for  k  'While,'  to  escape  the  danger  of 
asSassihatibii  mth  wrlioh  he  had  been  threatenedi 
There,  although  suffering  from  exti^emei  debility,  he 
rodsed  himself"  to 'JirSach  once  morOi  and  in  the 
parish  church  where  he  had  begun'  his  ministry, 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  again  ■with  something 
of  its  old  power.  Assisted  bjr  his  servant,  the 
'  good,  godly  Richard  Ballenden,'  into  the  pulpit; '  he 
behO-«-ed  to  lean  upon  it  at  his  first  entry ;  but  ere 
he  was  done  with  his  sfermbn,  he  was  so  adtiveJand 
■vigorous,  that  he  was  lyke  to  ding  the  pulpit'  in  Uads 

and  flie  out  of  it.'  ■: 

'  In  the  end  of  1572,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  to 
die ;  his  strength  was  exhausted ;  he  was  '  weary 
of  the  world,'  he  said;  and  on  the  24th  of  November 
he  quietly  fell  asleep.  '  i  n 

K.'3  character  is'  distihgtiished  by  firmness  and 
decision,  and  a  plain,  sbme'OTi'at  harsh  sense  of  reality. 
He  was  a  man  of  stroilg,'  and  even  stern  convictions, 
aid,  he  felt  'no  scruples,  and  recognised  no  dangers 
in 'tarrying  out  his  cou'victions.  He  was  shrewd, 
jjenetrating',  inevitable  in  his  perceptions  and 
purposes.  No  outward  show,  or  conventional 
pretence,  deceived '  him ;  he  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  everything ;  and  consistently  'with  this 
clear'  and  rough  shrewdness  of  perception,  'his 
language  is  always  plain,  homely,  and  many  -will 
say  harsh.  He  had  learned,  he  himself  says,  'to 
call  wickedness  by  its  own  terma^^a  fig,  a  fig;  a 
spade,  a  spade.'  Above' 'all, 'he  WEis  fearless ;  nothing 
daimted  him ;  'his  spirit  rose  high  in  the  midst  of 
danger."  The  Earl  of  Morton  said  of  him  truly,  as 
they  laid  him  in  the  old  churchyard  of'  St  Giles  : 
'He  never  feared  the  face  of  man.'^  In  Scotland, 
K.,  no  doubt,  accomplished  a  great  work.  Whether 
the  work  would  not  have  been  better  if  it  had  been 
less  violently  done,  if  the  spirit  of  love  and  moder- 
ation, as  weE  as  ■the  spirit  of  power,  had  presided 
over  it,  is  a  question  regarding  which  there  inay 
be  much  division.  But  even  if  we '  shoilld  take 
exception  to  some  things  he  ^id  or  encouraged, 
we  may  admire  the  consistent  boldness;  the  deep 
earnesthess,;  and  the  self-deu'ying,  unflinching  ze^ 
of  the  great  Reformer.      ' 

,  KNO'XVILLB,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  Tlrated  States 
of  America,  on  the  north,  bank  of  the  Holston  River, 
at  the  head  of  steam-boat  na'vigation,  185  mileS  east 
of  Nashville.  It  is  the  principal  and  central  town 
of  East  Tennessee,  on  the  East  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia  Railway.  It  i?  the  site  of  the 
imiversity  of  East  Tennessee,,  the  stjite  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  and  has  3  academies,  8  churobes, 
4  newspapers,  and  several  flouring-nuUs  arid  glass 
factories,,   Pop.  about  3500. 

KNTJ'TSFOED,  a  small  market-town  of  Cheshire, 
23  miles  east-north-east  of  the  city  of  Chester. 
Pop.  3575.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
King  Canute,  or  Knut,  having  with  his  army  .forded 
the  BoUin  here.  ' 

KO'ALA  {PMscolardos  cinereus),  a  marsupial 
quadruped,  commonly  deferred  to  the  family  PAdton- 
gistidce,  and  pretty  nearly  resembling  the  phalangers 
in  dentition,  but '  having  the  molar  teeth"  much 
larger.  The  toes  of  the  fore-feet  are  in  two  opposable 
groups,  of  two  and  three,  a  character  not  found  in 
any  other  quadruped,  but  well' adapted  to  grasping 
the  branches  of  treeS,  on  which  the  K.  often  hangs 
with  its  back  undermost,  like  the  sloth.    There  is 


scarcely  any  rudiment  of  at^iln'  The,  general  form 
is  not  unlike  that  , of,  i  a  young  bear,     The  fenuvle 


K,oaIa,  (PAasco!(?rciof  cinereus). 


carries  her  young  on  her  back,  for  a  long  time  after 
it  is  capable  of  lea'ving  her, pouch.  ,,, 

KO'BB'B,    a    town    of    Central    Africa.     See 

DaKJUR.  ■    !" 

KOBOLDS.   ,  See  Goblins  AND  Bogles.         ,j  ' 

KOCH,  Karl  Heinrioh  Emmanuel,  a  celebrated 
traveller  and  natUTalist^ '  was  born '  at  Weimar  in 
1809.  He  Studied  at  the  universities  .oft  Wurzburg 
and  Jena,  and  in  1836,  undertook  a  scientific  journey 
to  Southern  Russia,  completing  his  researches  in,  ^ 
second  journey,  which  he  performed  in,  1843,  this 
time  visiting  also  Turkey^  i  Armenia,  Pontus,  the 
Caspian  Sea,  a,nd' the  range  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
1839,  he  w£»p- appointed  Professoriof  Botany  in  the 
university  of  Jena.  Theimost  important  of  his,  w^rjifi 
are' — MoriogrrapMa  generis  Veronicce  (Wilrzburg, 
1833)'J  Reise  Aii/rch  Russland  nach  dem.  Kaukasischea 
Isthmus  (Journey  through  Russia,  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus  of  the  Caucasus,  Stuttgart,  1842 — 1843). 
His  second  i journey'  supplied  ,  the  materials,  for 
Wanderungen  im  Oriente  (Wanderings  in  the  East, 
Weimar,  1846 — 1847) ;  and  in  1854  appeaired  his 
work  on  the  Onmea  and  Odessa.  Besides  these,  he 
has  written  about  nine  other  works  on  geogra,phy, 
botany,  and  topography.  ,  ,    i       i 

,  KOCK,  Charles  Paul  de,  a  French  novelist, 
dramatist,  and  poet,  bom  kt  Plassy,  near  Paris,  in 
1794,  is,  the  s'on  of  a  Dutch  banker,  Wlio  perished  on 
the  scaffold  during  the  Ereiich  Revolution.  Origin- 
ally intended  for  a  mercantile'  career,  he  devoted 
himself  to  litei-atute  against  the  -wishes  of-  his 
relatives.  His  novels,  though  displaying  no  trace 
of  real  genius,  have  acquired  an  ixnen'viable  notoriety 
by. the  licentious  freedom  of  their  representations. 
'K.  has  composed  upwards  of  50  novels,  besides  a 
great  nuinber  of  vaude^viUes  and  stories'  in  Veirse. 
His  earlier  -works,  in  a  literary"  point  of  ■view, 
are  considered  superior  to  his  later  ones.  Amdiig 
others,  we  may  mention  Georgette,  ou  la  NiSee  du 
Tdbellion;  Gustave,  qu  le  maiivais  Suj^';  LeBafbier 
de  Paris;  JJa  Femme,  le  Mari  it  lArnant ;  Mosars 
Parieiennes. — Henri  db  Kock,  son  of  the  preceding, 
hke  DuTmxs  fits,  has  unhappily  foUo^wed  his  fathers 
footsteps,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  titles  of  Some  of 
his  'lioveisi.ie  Roi  des  Mudidnis  et  la  Seine  des 
Grisettes,  JJes  Amdnts  de  md  Maltresse,  Lorettes  et 
GentilAommes,  &c.  , 

KO'DIAK,  an  island  to  the  south-east  of  the 
peninsula  pf  Alaska  (q. v.),  contains,  the,, oldest 
settlement  in  Russian  America,  as  distinguisjieii  at 
least  from  thfe>  Aleutian  Archipelago.,  ft  is  little 
better  than  an  irregularly  shaped  mass  of  mountains, 
measuring  76  miles,  by  50.  The,  chief  value  of  K. 
consists  in  the  tolerable  harbour  of  St  Paul,  on  its 
north  coast.     , ,        ,       ,, , 
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KOHA'T,  a  town  of  the  Punjab,  stands  in  lat. 
33°  32'  N.,  and  long.  71°  27'  E.,  in  a  small  but  fertile 
and  populous  mountain-vaUey  of  the  same  name, 
•which  forms  an  administrative  district.  A  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  it  are  springs  of  naphtha,  and 
rich  and  extensive  deposits  of  sulphur.  K.  is 
traversed  by  two  important  routes — ^the  route  from 
Peshawur  to  Kala  Bagh,  and  another  by  Bangush 
to  Khorassan. 

KOH-I-NUR  (Mountain  of  Light),  the  name  of 
a  large  diamond  now  in  the  possession  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  According  to  <  Hindu 
legend,  it  was  found  in  a  Q-olconda  jnine,  and 
its  possessors  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been,  the 
rulers  of  Hindustan.  After  belonging  successively 
to  the  Bahmaui,  Khilji,  Lodi,  and  Mogul  kings,  it 
came,  in  1739,  ipto  the  hands  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
gave  it  its  present  designation.  From  bim  it  went 
to  the  AbdEli  monarchs  of  Afghanistan,  the  last  of 
whom.  Shah  Sujah,  gave  it  to  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
ruler  of  the  Punjab.  On  the  abdication  of  the 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  and  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab  in  1849,  it  wag  surrendered  to  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  to  have 
weighed  originally  900  carats,  but,  after  being  out, 
was  reduced  to  279  carats.  It  was  reduced  by 
recutting  to  186  carats,  and  in  this  state  was  shewn 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  since  which  time  it 
has  been  again  recut  (1852),  and  now  weighs  about 
123  carats,  and  has  been  valued  at  £120,664.  The 
Koh-i-ndr  is  rose-cut. 

KOHL,  JoHAiof  Geokg,  an  eminent  German 
traveller  and  author,  was  bom  at  Bremen,  April 
28,  1808 ;  studied  at  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich;  and  settled  in  Dresden,  in  1838,  from 
which  place  as  a  starting-point,  he  made  excursions 
in  all  direotions,  visiting  every  important  district  of 
Eiu-ope,  and  on  his  return  from  each  expedition, 
pubUshed  his  experience  in  a  series  of  works.  In 
1854,  he  went  to  America,  where  he  travelled  for 
four  years,  and  returned  to  Germany.  His  works 
on  Europe  are  so  numerous  and  well  known  that 
a  full  detail  of  them  is  imnecessary ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  he  has  described  the  countries  of  Austria 
(1842),  Bavaria  (1842),  England  (1S42  and  1844), 
Russia  (1846—1847),  Denmark  (1846  and  1847), 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro  (1851),  &c.  The 
results  of  his  American  experience  were  published 
in  Travels  in  Canada  (1855),  Travels  m  the  United 
States  (1857),  and  KitaM-Gami,  or  Tales  from  LaJce 
Superior  (1860).  Another  work  of  K.  is  the 
History  of  amd :  Commentary  on  two  Maps  of  tlie 
New  World  made  in  Spain  at  the  Commencement  of 
(lie  Reign  of  Charles  V.  (1861),  which  cost  him  two 
years'  intense  labour.  K.  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  Geographical  History  of 
America. 

KOHL-RABI,  or,  more  properly,  KOHL-RUBS 
(Germ.  Kale-turnip,  similarly  called  Chou  Save  by 
the  French),  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  KaJe  or 
Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea),  distinguished  by  the 
swelling  of  the  stem  just  above  the  groimd,  in  a 
globular  form,  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  or  larger, 
leaf-stalks  springing  from  the  swollen  part,  and 
adding  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance.  This 
is  the  part  which  is  used,  and  its  uses  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  turnip.  In  quality,  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Swedish  than  the  common  turnip, 
and  the  vtse  of  it  for  feeding  cows  does  not  give  thpir 
milk  a  disa^eeable  flavour,  as  when  they  are  fed  on 
turnips.  K.  is  very  hardy,  its  leaves,  as  well  as  its 
stem  and  root,  enduring  the  most  severe  winters, 
although  in  Britaiu  its  cultivation  has  hitherto  been 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  England.    It  is  a  common 


field-crop  in  Sweden.  In  the  cultivation  of  K.,  it  is 
usual  to  sow  it  on  seed-beds,  and  to  transplant  by 
dibbling  into  fields ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  the  best 
mode.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  sown  earlier  than 
even  Swedish  turnip ;  and  raised  drUls  are  unsuitable 
for  it,  owing  to  the  effect  of  winds.  It  is  more  solid 
and  more  nutritious  than  any  kind  of  turnip  of  the 
same  size.  There  are  numerous  sub-varieties.  K., 
like  aE  the  varieties  of  Brassica  oleracea,  delights 
in  a  strong  rich  soil  and  abundant  manure. 

KOKRA  WOOD,  or  COCUS  WOOD,  the  wood 
of  an  Indian  tree,  Lepidostachys  Boxbwrghii,  which 
belongs  to  a  very  small  natural  order,  Scepacece, 
remarkably  allied  at  once  to  Euphorbiacece  and  to 
Amentacece,  K.  W.  is  imported  into  Britain  in  logs 
of  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  having  the 
heart-wood  of  a  rich  deep  brown  colour  and  very 
hard.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flutes 
and  other  musical  instruments.  The  Kokra-tree 
has  leathery,  alternate  leaves. 
■  KO'LA,  a  place  of  scarcely  800  inhabitants;  but 
worthy  of  notice  as  the  most  northern  town  of 
European  Russia,  and  except  Wardoe,  in  Norway, 
the  most  northern  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  between 
the  Kola  and  its  tributary,  the  Ttiloma,  not  far 
from  the  Icy  Sea,  and  has  a  secure  and  capacious 
harbour.  The  inhabitants  are  Russians,  Lapps, 
and  Einns,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  with  walrus, 
whale,  and  cod  fishery. 

KOLA  NUT.     See  Cola  Nut. 

KOLAPTJ'R,  the  chief,  or  rather  the  only  town 
of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name  within  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  130  miles  to  the  south  of 
Po'ona.  The  population  has  not  even  been  esti- 
mated. The  raj,  or  state,  is  estimated  to  contain 
3445  square  miles  and  300,000  inhabitants,  composed 
of  Mahrattas  and  Ramusis.  Since  1844,  when  the 
East  India  Company  virtually  took  possession,  K. 
has  considerably  advanced  in  prosperity. 

KOLIAZI'N,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tver, 
European  Russia,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Volga, 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  tallow,  and 
linen.     Pop.  7558. 

KOLLAR,  JoHif,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
Slavic  poets  and  scholars,  was  bom,  in  1793,  at 
Moschowze,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  studied 
at  Presburg  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  pastor 
of  a  Protestant  congregation  at  Pesth.  His  first 
work  was  a  volume  of  songs  and  poems  entitled 
Basne  (Poems,  Prague,  1821);  this  was  followed 
by  his  Slawy  Dcera  (The  Daughter  of  Glory, 
Buda,  1824;  3d  ed.,  Pesth,  1832),  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  his  greatest  work ;  and  Ro'xprawy  e 
Imenach  (Treatises  on  the  Name  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Slavic  People  and  their  Ramifications,  Buda, 
1830).  K.'s  fame,  however,  rests  more  on  his  being 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of 
Panslavism  (q.  v.).  The  work  in  which  this  tendency 
first  appears  was  written  in  German,  and  is  entitled 
Ueber  die  Uterarische  Wechselseiiigkeit  zwisclten  den 
Stdmmen  und  Mundarten  der  Slav.  Nation  (Pesth, 
1831).  The  revolution  in  Hungary  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  country.  He  withdrew  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  made  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  1849 
He  died  January  29,  1852. 

KOLLIKER,  Albrecht,  a  German  physiologist, 
was  born  in  1817,  and  is  at  present  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  university  of  Wurz- 
^™g-  He  is  prinoipaUy  distinguished  by  his  labours 
m  the  department  of  microscopic  anatomy,  and  on 
the  development  of  the  embryo;  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  natural  history  generally  are  by  no  means 
ununportant.  Among  his  principal  works  must  be 
named  his  MiJsroskopische  Anatomie;  Handbuch  der 
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Oewebele/ire  dea  Menadien.  (wliioh  has  been  translated 
for  the  Sydenham  Society  by  Busk  and  Huxley,, 
under  the  title  of  A  Manual  of  Uunvm  Histology, 
in  two  volumes) ;  Die  SipJmiophora  oder  Schwimm- 
polypea  von  Messina;  and  Entmchelungsgeachichte 
des  Mensahen  u.  d.  hSTieren  Thiere.  In  association 
with  Von  Siebold,  he  is  also  the  editor  of  Zeitschnfi 
fur  wissenschaftUche  Zoologie,  the  most  important 
aoientifio  natural-history  journal  of  Germany. 

KOLLI'K,  or  NEU-KOLIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Elbe,  about  35  miles  east  of  Prague,  with  a 
population  of  6200,  is  noted  for  the  great  battle 
fought,  June  18,  1757,  in  its  vicinity,  between  60,000 
Austrians  vmder  Marshal  Daun,  and  32,000  Prus- 
sians under  Frederick  II.  The  latter  were  defeated 
in  spite  of  the  obstinate  valour  of  their  monarch, 
who  charged  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry  seven  times 
in  succession. 

KOIiOMB'A,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galioia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Pruth,  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  112  miles  south-south-east  of  Lemberg. 
It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  formerly  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade.  Pottery  is  still  largely  mauufao? 
tured.    Pop.  13,400,  half  of  whom  are  Jews. 

KOLO'MNA,  a  district  town  of  Great  Eussia,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow,  is  situated  62  miles 
south-east; 'of  the  city  of  that  name,  on  the  river 
Moskva.  'It  contains  13,703  .inhaibitanta.  The 
communications  by  water  between'  it  and  Nijni- 
Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  the  railway  already 
completed  from  Moscow  to  this  town,  and  to  be 
carried  on  to  Eiazan,  have  already  increased  the 
trade  of  the  district.  Weaving,  silk-spinning,  and 
cotton-printing  are  carried  on,  with  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  leather. 

KOLYMA',  a  river  in  Eastern  Siberia,  flowing 
from  the  Stanovoy  Mountains,' among  whioh  it  takes 
its  rise  in  lat.  &V  5'  N.  After  a  north-east  course 
of  1000  mUes,  it  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  lat. 
69°  40'  N. 

KOLYVA'N,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
in  Siberia,  situated  on  the  river  Ob,  lat.  55°  21' N., 
and  long.  82°  46'  E.,  is  remarkable  for  the  extensive 
quarries  of  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood.  Tl^ereis 
also  a  large  manufactory  of  jasper  ornaments,  which 
belongs  to  the  Kussian  government.    Pop.  2172. 

KOLZOW,  Albxbi  Vassilibvich,  a  Russian 
poet,  prematurely  icut  off  in  the  early  bloom  of  his 
genius,  most  of  whose  songs  are  among  the  choicest 
pearls  of  Russian  poetry,  was  the  son  of  a  cattle- 
dealer,  and  was  born  in  Voronesh  in  1809.  After 
a  merely  nldimentary  education,  he  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  feeding  cattle  on  the  steppes  •  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  in  attending  the  markets. 
His  familiarity  with  the  scenes*  of'  the  steppes 
appears  in  all  his  poetry.  His  love  of  poetry  was 
early  developed,  and  the  talent  displayed  in  some 
of  his  earlier  effiisions,  obtained  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  some  of  the  most  zealous  cultivators  of 
Russian  literature.  He  was  just  about  to  settle  in 
St  Petersburg,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literary  pursuits,  when  he  suddenly  died,  in  1842. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  biography 
of  the  author,  was  published  by  Belinsky  in  1846. 

KONG,  a  name  applied  to  a  mountain-range,  a 
district,  and  a  town,  all  of  which  are  situated  north- 
ward from  the  coast  district,  in  the  west  of  Northern 
Africa. — The  mountains  extend  from  west  to  east  at 
the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore_  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  are  said  to  be  an  offset  from 
the  high  table-land  of  Senegambia.  Little  is  known 
regarding  them  The  highest  known  summits  reach 
an  elevation  of  only  2500  feet.— Regarding ;  the 
K.  district,  all  we  know  is,  that  it  is  remarkable 


for  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  the 
gold-trade  which  is  there  carried  on. — The  town  of 
K.,  in  lat.  8°  63'  N.,  and  long,  ,3°  30'  "W.,  is  situated 
among  hills  540  miles  south  of  Timbfiktu.  It  is  a 
large  town,  consisting  entirely  of  clay-houses,  and 
is  tiie  centre  of  numerous  converging  caravan  routes. 
The  inhabitairts,  who  are  chiefly  Mandingoea,  a,nd 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  manufacture  cotton- 
cloths  extensively. 

KO'NIEH,  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Karaman,  situated  in  a 
rich,  weU-watered  plain,  in  lat.  37°  54'  lSr.,'and  long. 
32°  40'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  circuit,  built  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Seljuk  edifices,  and  siirmounted  by  Square  towers. 
Its  numerous  minarets,  and  its  mosques  and  other 
public  buildings,  give  it  an  Imposing  appearance, 
but  like  most  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
now  in  a  sadly  ruinous  condition.  Many  interesting 
remains  of  Saracenic  architecture,  however,  ire  stifl' 
to  be  met  with.  K.  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
products  of  the  interior.  Carpets  and  colocired 
morocco  leather  are  manufactured,  and  cotton,  wool, 
and  skins  are  exported  to  Smyrna.  Pop.,  including 
the  suburbs,  50,000.  ' 

K.,  the  ancient  Iconium,  was  famous  in  ancient 
times ,  as  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  Prom  1087  to 
1299j  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Seljuk  siiltanate;'  On 
Decerttber  20,  1832,  a  battle  was  fought  here,  in 
Which  Ibrahim  Pasha  completely  defeated  the 
Turkish  army. 

KONIG,  FBrEDRiCH,  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
press,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable'  citizen  of 
Eisleben,  and  was  born  there,  17th  April  1775.  He 
became  a  printer,  and  was  also  for  a  short  time  a 
bookseller,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  this  business. 
He  eagerly  prosecuted  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
Having  devoted  himself  to  the  invention  of  means 
of  printiHg  by  machinery,  he  applied  in  vain  for  the 
necessary  pecuniary  assistance  in  various  quarters, 
his  schemes  being  rejected  as  impracticable  ;  but  at 
last  Thomas  Beneley,  a  printer  in  London,  came 
forward  to  his  support,  a  company  was  formed,  and 
a  patent  was  obtained  on  29th  March  1810,  for  a 
press  which  printed  hke  the  hand^press  by  two  flat 
plaites,  and  in  1811  it  was  first  used  to  print' part  of 
the  Annual  JRegister.  A  second  patent  was  obtained 
on  30th  October  1811  for  a  cyHnder-press,  a  third 
in  1813  for  improvements  upon  it.  This  improved 
machine  was  soon  adopted  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  Times,  and  on  29th  November  1814,  tha* 
newspaper  appeared  for  the  first  time  printed  by 
machinery  which  was  moved  by  a  steam-engiuei' 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  K.  was  a  partner  in 
a  company  for  making  steam  printing-presses  at 
OberzeU,  near  Wiirzhurg,  in  Bavaria.  He  died 
17th  January  1833. 

KO'NIGGEATZ,  a  to-wn  and  fortress  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Adler  'with  that  river,  64  mUes  east-north-east 
of  Pragtie.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral.  ■  The  immediate  neighbourhood 
can  in  any  emergency  be  covered  -with  water.  Cloth, 
musical  instruments,  shoes,  and  wax-candles  are  the 
staple  articles  of  manufacture.    Pop.  8300. 

KO'SriGINHOF,  a  small  manufacturing  to'wn  of 
Bohemi^j  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  16  miles 
north  of  KHhiggratz.  Linen-weaving,  tanning,  and 
manufactures '  of  hats  and  sugar,  are  the  principal 
branches  of  industry. '  Pop.  5000.  i 

KO'KIGSBBRG,  a  small  to'wn  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Rorike,  45  miles 
north  of  ErankfurJi-pu-the-Oder.  Tanning  and  dia- 
tilling  are  the  chief,  branches  of  industry.    Pop. 
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5000.   Numerous  other  places  in  Germany  bear  this 
name. 

KONIGSBEKG,  an  important  town  and  fortress 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pregel,  and  on  an  island  in  that 
river,  four  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Frisches 
Haff.  It  consists  of  the  Old  Town  and  the  Lobenicht 
on  the  north  bank  (the  lattei:  of  which,  in  its  seven- 
storied  and  gabled  houses,  and  steep  side-lanes, 
still  presents  a  completely  Hanseatio  appearance), 
the  Kneiphof  on  the  island  (also  one  of  the  oldest 
parts),  and  numerous  suburbs.  The  Pregel  is  here 
crossed  by  seven  bridges.  The  origin  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  erection  of  a  castle  by  Ottokar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  in  1257.  K.  became  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  1365,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  from  1457 
to  1528.  In  1701,  Frederick,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, was  crowned  here,  with  the  title  of  Frederick 
I.,  King  of  Prussia.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  containing  the  tomb  of  Kant ;  the  uni- 
versity, founded  in  1544,  and  attended  now  by  about 
350  students  ;  the  united  Eoyal  and  University 
Library,  with  160,000  volumes ;  and  the  observatory. 
There  are  also  three  gymnasia,  with  numerous  other 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Important 
manufactures  of  woollens,  silk,  leather,  and  tobacco 
are  carried  on.  Wine,  fruits,  coal,  salt,  and  sugar 
are  imported;  grain  is  the  chief  article  of  export. 
K.  occupies  the  fourth  rank  among  Prussian  towns 
in  respect  of  population.     Pop.  (1862)  94,579. 

KONEAD  or  CONEAD  I,  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans (a  title  identical  with  the  subsequent  one  of 
'Emperor  of  Germany'),  was  the  son  of  Konrad  of 
Fritzlar,  Count  of  Franconia,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Arnulf.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  Germans  resolved  to 
make  the  sovereign  dignity  elective,  and  preferring 
to  choose  one  who  was  related  to  the  late  imperial 
family,  offered  the  crown  to  Otho  the  Illustrious, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  who  refused  it,  but  recommended 
K.,  who  was  accordingly  elected  in  911.  The 
new  monarch  gradually  re-established  the  imperial 
authority  over  most  of  the  German  princes,  carried 
on  an  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  and  at  last 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  Quedlinburg  (918),  in  a 
battle  with  the  Hungarians,  who  had  repeatedly 
invaded  his  dominions.  He  Hes  buried  at  Fulda. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  enjoined  his  brother  Eberhard 
to  carry  the  imperial  insignia  to  his  mortal  enemy, 
Duke  Henry  of  Saxony,  son  of  Otho  the  Illus- 
trious, with  whom  he  had  been  continually  at 
war  since  912  A.  D.,  and  accompanied  the  gift  with 
the  chivalrous  message,  'that  he  wished  to  render 
to  the  son  what  he  had  received  from  the  fa,ther.' 
K.'s  reign  was  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Germany ;  sovereignty  by  hereditary  right  was 
introduced  into  the  German  duchies  and  markgraf- 
doms ;  the  minor  lords  of  the  soil  became  vassals, 
not  to  the  king,  as  formerly,  but  to  their  dukes ;  and 
finally,  the  crown-lands  in  each  duchy  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  dukes  themselves,  yrho  thus 
totally  destroyed  the  sovereign's  local  jurisdiction. 

KONEAD  II.,  king  of  the  Germans,  and  Eoman 
emperor,  was  elected  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Saxon  imperial  family  in  1024.  He  was  the  son 
of  Henry  Duke  of  Franconia,  and  is  by  many  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  Franconian  dynasty. 
Immediately  after  his  election,  he  commenced  a  tour 
through  Germany,  to  administer  justice  and  acquaint 
himself  with,  and,  if  necessary,  to  ameliorate,  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  With  a  view  to  this  last, 
he  instituted  the  GocTa  Trace  (q.  v.).  In  1026,  he 
crossed  the  Alps,  chastised  the  rebellious  Italians, 
was  crowned  at  Milan  as  king  of  Italy,  and  he  and 
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his  wife  Gisela  were  anointed  emperor  and  empress 
of  the  Eomans  by  the  pope.  He  was  soon  recalled 
to  Germany  to  put  down  four  formidable  revolts,  in 
which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  by  1033  peace  was 
restored.  In  1032,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  which  he  annexed  to  the  empire.  In 
1036,  a  rebellion  in  Italy  again  compelled  him  to 
cross  the  Alps ;  but  his  efforts  to  restore  his  authority 
were  this  time  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  forced  to 
grant  various  privileges  to  his  Italian  subjects. 
Shortly  after  his  return,  he  died  at  Utrecht,  4th 
June  1039.  K.  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  earlier  monarchs  of  Germany.  He  repressed  the 
more  obnoxious  features  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
by  conferring  the  great  duchies  of  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  Oarinthia  on  his  son,  reduced  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  great  dukes  of  the  empire. 

KONEAD  III.,  king  of  the  Germans,  the  founder 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.)  dynasty,  was  the  son  of 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  and  was  born  in  1093.  While 
under  20  years  of  age,  K.,  with  his  elder  brother 
Frederick,  had  bravely  supported  Henry  V.  against 
his  numerous  enemies,  and  in  return,  that  monarch 
granted  K.  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Fran- 
conia. He  subsequently  contested  the  crown  of 
Italy  with  the  Emperor  Lothaire  of  Saxony,  but  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  pretensions.  On  the  death 
of  Lothaire,  the  princes  of  Germany,  fearing  the 
increasing  preponderance  of  the  Guelf  party,  and 
attracted  by  his  brilliant  courage,  moderation,  and 
goodness,  oflFered  K.  the  crown,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly formally  elected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  21st  Feb- 
ruary 1138.  He  was  immediately  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  and  head  of  the  Guelf  party  in  Germany ; 
and  the  struggle  was  continued  under  Henry's 
son  and  successor,  Henry  the  Lion  (q.  v.).  While 
Germany  was  thus  convulsed,  the  state  of  Italy  was 
not  a  whit  more  peaceable.  The  several  belli- 
gerents besought  K.'s  assistance,  but  he  well  knew 
the  natural  inconstancy  of  the  Italians,  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  aloof.  Soon  after  this,  St  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  commenced  to  preach  a  new  crusade,  and 
K.,  seized  with  the  general  infatuation,  set  out  for 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  (see  Ckusades) 
in  company  with  his  old  enemy,  Guelf  of  Bavaria. 
Guelf  returned  to  Germany  before  K.,  and  with  his 
nephew,  Henry  the  Lion,  immediately  renewed  the 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  their 
army  being  defeated  at  Flochberg,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  K.  was  now  called  upon 
to  aid  the  Duke  of  Poland  against  his  rebellious 
subjects,  and  the  pope  and  the  northern  Italians 
against  Eoger  of  Sicily;  but  while  preparing  for  this 
latter  expedition,  he  was  poisoned,  15th  February 
1152,  at  Bamberg.  K.  was  largely  endowed  with 
the  virtues  necessary  for  a  great  monarch,  and 
though  himseU  unlearned,  was  a  warm  patron  of 
science  and  letters.  His  marriage  with  a  Greek 
princess  was  symbolised  by  the  two-headed  ea"le 
which  figured  bn  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  now  appears  on  the  arms  of  the  sovereign 
of  Austria,  as  heir  to  the  German  emperors. 

KONEAD  VON  WUEZBUEG,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  died  at  Basel  in 

1287.     K.  is  fertile  in  imagination,  learned,  and 

although  marking  the  decline  of  medieval  High- 
German  poetry  by  his  prohx  and  artificial  style- 
probably  the  most  perfect  master  of  German  versifi- 
cation that  had  appeared  up  to  his  own  day.  His 
last  poem,  which  he  left  in  an  mifinished  condition, 
has  for  its  subject  The  Trojan  War,  and  is  printed 
(in  part)  in  Miiller's  Sammlung  aUdeutscliei'  Gedichte. 
But  K.  appears  to  most  advantage  in  his  smaller 
narrative  poems,  of   which  the  best  is  Engelhard 
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(reprinted  by  Haupt' at  Leipaic  in  1844,  frbm  au 
old  and  scarce  impression);  Next  to  this  may  be 
V'anked  his  Otto  mit  dem  Bart  '(reprinted  by  Halm 
at  Quedlinb.  and  Leip.  1838) ;  Der  Welt  Lohn  (by 
Rptb,  Pkr.  1843) ;  Tlus  Letjends  of  Sylvester  (by  W. 
Grimm;  Gatt.  1841)  and  of  Aleitius  (byiMaasmann, 
Qnedlitib;  and  Leip.  1843) ;  Die  Ooldeni  Schrtiiede 
(by  W.  Grimmt  Berl.  1840);  His  songs  and  proverbs 
are  to  be  found  ih  HageVs  Minnesinger. 

KOK-RADIlir  OP  SWABIA,  the  last  desbend- 
ant  of  the  imperial  House  of  Hohenstaufen  (q.  v.), 
was  the  son'  ol  Konrtid  IV.,  and  was  born  in  1252^ 
two  years  before  his  father's  death.  Innocent  IV. 
immediately  seized  upon  the  young  prince's  Italian 
possessions,  on  tjie  plea  OiOt  the  son  of  a  prince  w/io 
dies  excommunicated  has  no  hereditary  rights;  and 
the  other  enemies  of  the  House  of  Hohensta'Ufea 
rejoiced  to  follow  the  pope's  examx^le.  K.  was  not 
left,  however,  totally  friendless.  His  ^nole  Man- 
fred took  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  drove  the  pope 
from  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  nephew's  authority,  declared  himself  king  till 
the  young,  prince,  came  of  age.  The  pqpe's  invet- 
erate hatred  of  the  Hohenstaufens  mdiioed  him 
to  offer  the  crown  of  the  Two,  Sicilies  to  Charles 
of  Anjou,  ,a  consummate, '  wamor  and  able  politi- 
cian. Charles  immediately  invaded  Italy,  m^t  bis 
antagonist  in  the  plain  of  Grandella,  whcire  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Manfred,  in  126G,  gave  him 
tindiaturbed  possession,  .pf  the,  kingdom.  But  ^the 
Neapolitans,  detesting  their  new  master,  sent  depu- 
ties to  Bavaria  to  invite  K.,  tben  in  his  16th  year, 
to  come  and  assert  his  hereditary  rights.  K.  accord- 
ingly made  his  apfjearance  in  Italy  at  the  head, of 
10,000  men,  and  being  joined  by  the,  Neapolitans  in 
large  numbers,  gained  several  victories  over  the 
French,  but  was  finally  defeated, ,  and  along  witli 
his  relative,  Frederick  of  .Austria.,; taken  prisoner 
near  Tagliacozzo,.22d  August  1268.  ,  ,Tlie  two  unfor- 
tunate princes  were,  with  the  consent .  of  the.  pope, 
executed  in  the  marketTplaoe  of,,,Nfiples,  on  the 
20th  October.  A  few  minutes  befpre  his  execution, 
K.,  on  the  scaffold,:  took  off  his  glove,  and  threw 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  as  a  gage  of  venge- 
ance, requesting  that  it  might  be  carrieci  to  ;  his 
heir,  Peter  of  Aragon.  This  duty  was  undertaken 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Waldburg,  who,  after  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  .siioqeeded,  in  fulfilling  his 
priiice's  last  command.    See  Sicilian  Vespers. 


Koodoc!  {4^ntilope  strepsiceros). 


KOO'DOO  (Antilope  strepsicetos,  or  Strepsiceros 
koodoo),  one  of  the  largest' ispecies  ofi  antelopei'    The 
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general  form  is  Jiot  po  light  and  elegant  as  th(*fe  pf 
many  of  the  antelopes.  The  height  is  about  four 
feet,  and  the  length  fully  eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  mbdef  atfely  long,  and  terminates  in  a  tuft 
likpthat  of  an  ox.  The  male  is  furnished  with  great 
horns,  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  beautifully  twisted 
in  a  wide'  spiral  of  two  turns  and  a  half,  very  thick 
at  the  base,  and  there  wrinkled  and  ringed.  The 
fenaale  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  hornless.  ■  The 
general  colour  is  gi'ayish  brown,  with  a  narrow 
white  stripe  along  tlie' middle  of  the  back,  and  eight 
or  ten  siimlar,  stripes  proceeding  from  it  down  the 
sides.  The  K.  Kves  in  pmall  families  of  four  or  five, 
inhabiting  chiefly  the  wooded  j)arts  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  easily  dom6sti6ated,  and  is  one  of  the  animals 
which,  probably,  man  has  not  yet  done  enough  to 
reduce  to  his  service. 

KOO'MRAH  {Equus  hippagrus),  an  alleged  dis- 
tinct species  of  i  the  ia.Tmly  JSquidce,  a  native  of  North 
Africa,  and  inhabiting  mountain  woods,  It  is  ten 
or  ten  land  a  haK  hands  high ;  with  a  broad  deep 
head ;  no  forelock,  but  long  woolly  hair  down  to  the 
eyes ;  long  black  mane ; ,  tail  mpre  like  that  of  a 
horsB  than  pf  an  ass ;  the  colour  a  uniform  reddish 
bay^  without  mark  or  streak.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smitli'  I  supposes  •  that  it, ,  may  be  the  Bonjes  of 
Herodptusy  and  Hippagrus  of  Oppian.  ,    ^ 

KOO'RIA  MOO'EIA  ISLAN'dS,  a  group  of  six 

islands,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  are  situated 
about  21  miles  from  the  coast,  about  lat.  17°  33'  N., 
and  long.  56°  6'  E.  The  surface  of  these  islands  is 
sterile,  and  thfe  only  6ne>whidi  is  inhabited  .feuppxirts 
only  from  20  to '30  fishermen.'.  They  were  ceded  tP 
England  in  1854.  Guano  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
obtained  from  them.         i  i 

KO'PBK,  a,  Eusaiau  money  'of  account,  the  -rrir'''h 
part  pf  ,  a  Rouble  (q.  v.),  and  equivalent  to  IJ 
farthings  of  sterHng  money. 

KO'EAN  (Arab.,  from  haraa,  to  read)ji['=  Hebr. 
MiJcra,  the  written  Bbok,  Pr  that  which  can  and 
ought  to  be  '  read  :-^the  Old 'Testament,  in  contra- 
distinction t6'  M'ishnah,  or  the 'Cede'  of'  the  Oral 
Law],  Tlie  Reading,  by  w^ay  of  eminence;  a  term 
first  applied  to  e'very  single  portion  of  Mohammed's 
'Revelations;'  at  a  later  period,  used  for  a  greater 
number  of  these ;  and  finally  for  their  •whole  body, 
gathered  together  iUto '  the  one  book,  which  forms 
the  religious,  social^  ci'vil,  commercial,-  military,  and 
legal  code  of  Islam.  The  'Koran  is  also  knowA 
under  the  name  of  Ji'orJcan  (Chald.  Salvation,,! not 
from  Hebr.  Perek,  Division,  as  erroneously  sup- 
posed) ;  further,  of  AI-Moshaf  (Tim  Volume),  or 
Al-Kitab  (The  Book,  in  the  senseipfi '  Bible'),  pr 
Al-DhHir ,  (' the'  Reminder,'  or  '  the:  Admpnition '). 
The  Koran  is,  according  to  the  Moslem  creed,  coeval 
with  God,  uncreated,  eternal.  Its  first  transcript 
was  -viritteii  from'  the  beginning  in  rays  of  light 
upon  a  gigantic  tablet'  resting  by  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  up6n  this  tablet  are  also  found 
the  divine  decirees  relating' to  things  past  arid 
future.  ,  A  copy  of  it,' in  a  bopk'bound  m  white- silk', 
jewels,  and  gold,  was  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  the,  bhssful  and 
mysteripus'  night  of;  AlTKha,dr,  in  the  mpnth  of 
Ramadan.  .  Eortiona.  of  it  were,  during  a  space  of 
twenty-three  years,  communicated  to  Mohammed, 
both  at  Mecca  and  Medjna,„eit)bier  by  Gabriel  in 
human  ahapej.fwith  the  sound,  of  bells,'  or  thrpugh 
inspirations. from  the  Holy  Ghost  'in  the  Prophet's 
brJsaat,'  or  by  ;Gpd  hijnself , '  veiled  and  unveiled,  in 
waking  pr  in  the  drpams  of  night.'  ^fraditions  vary 
with  tespeCt  tp  the  length  of  the  individual  portions 
revealtid  at  a  .timej,  between  single  letters,  verses, 
and  entire  chapters  or  Surahs  (from  Hebr.  shurali, 
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line).  The  first  revelation  forms,  in  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  book,  verses  1 — 5  of  surah  xcvi.) 
and  hegina  with  the  words  :  '  Kead  [preach],  in  the 
name  of  thy  Lord,  who  has  created  all  things  ! ' 

Mohammed  dictated  his  inspirations  to  a  scribe, 
not,  indeed,  in  broken  verses,  but  in  finished  chapters, 
and  from  this  copy  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
procured  other  copies — ^unless  they  preferred  learn- 
mg  the  oracles  by  heart  from  the  master's  own 
mouth.  The  original  fragments  were,  without  any 
attempt  at  a  chronological  or  other  arrangement, 
promiscuously  thrown  into  a  box,  and  a  certain 
nimiber  were  entirely  lost.  A  year  after  the  death 
of  Mohammed,  the  scattered  portions  were,  at 
the  instance  of  Abu  Bekr,  collected  by  Zaid  Ibn 
Thftbit  of  Medina,  '  from  date-leaves  and  tablets  of 
white  stone,  bones,  and  parchment-leaves,  and  the 
breasts  of  men,'  and  faithfully  copied,  without  the 
sHghtest  attempt  at  moulding  them  into  shape  or 
sequence,  together  with  all  the  variants,  the  repeti- 
tions, and  the  gaps.  This  volume  was  intrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  Hafsa,  one  of  the  Prophet's  wives, 
the  daughter  of  Omar.  A  second  redaction  was 
instituted  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Hedjrah,  by 
Calif  Othman,  not  for  the  sake  of  arranging  and 
correcting  the  text,  but  in  order  to  restore  its  unity : 
many  different  readings  being  current  among  the 
believers.  He  ordered  new  copies  to  be  made  from 
the  original  fragments,  in  which  all  the  variants 
were  to  be  expunged,  without,  however,  any  further 
alteration,  such  as  the  suppression  of  certain  pas- 
sages, &c.,  being  introduced;  and  the  old  copies  were 
all  consigned  to  the  flames.  With  respect  to  the 
succession  of  the  single  ohapters-^-114  in  number — 
no  attempt  was  made  at  establishing  continuity, 
but  they  were  placed  side  by  side  according  to  their 
respective  lengths ;  so  that,  immediately  after  the 
introductory  fattah  or  exordium,  follows  the  longest 
chapter,  and  the  others  are  ranged  after  it  in 
decreasing  size.  They  are  not  numbered  in  the 
manuscripts,  but  bear  distinctive,  often  strange- 
sounding  headings,  as :  the  Cow,  Congealed  Blood, 
the  Fig,  the  Star,  the  Towers,  Saba,  the  Poets,  &c., 
taken  from  a  particular  matter  or  person  treated 
of  in  the  respective  chapters.  Every  chapter  or 
surah  begins  with  the  introductory  formxila:  'In 
the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate.' 
It  is  further  stated  at  the  beginning  whether  the 
surah  was  revealed  at  Me.oca  or  at  Medina.  Every 
chapter  is  subdivided  into  smaller  portions  {Ayath, 
Hebr.  Otii,  sign,  letter),  varying  in  the  ancient 
'seven  editions'  or  primitive  copies  [of  Medina 
(two),  Mecca,  Kufa,  Basra,  Syria,  and  the  '  Vulgar 
Edition '] — reduced  by  Noldeke  to  four  editions — 
between  6000  and  6036.  The  number  of  words  in 
the  whole  book  is  77,639,  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
letters  shews  an  amount  of  323,015  of  these.  Other 
— encyclical — divisions  of  the  book  are  :  into  thirty 
ajzS,  and  into  sixty  ahzdb,  for  the  use  of  devotional 
readings  in  and  out  of  the  mosque.  Twenty-nine 
Surahs  commence  with  certain  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  supposed  to  be  of  mystical  purport. 

The  contents  of  the  Koran  as  the  basis  of  Moham- 
medanism will  be  considered  under  that  head,  while 
for  questions  more  closely  connected  with  author- 
ship and  chronology,  we  must  refer  to  Mohammed. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  stated  here,  that  the  chief 
doctrine  laid  down  in  it  is  the  unity  of  Qod,  and 
the  existence  of  but  one  true  religion,  with  change- 
able ceremonies.  When  mankind  turned  from  it  at 
different  times,  God  sent  prophets  to  lead  them 
back  to  truth  :  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  being 
the  most  distinguished.  Both  punishments  for  the 
sinner  and  rewards  for  the  pious  are  depicted  with 
great  diffuseness,  and  exemphlied  chiefly  by  stories 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  Apocryphal  writings,  and 
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the  Midrash.  Special  laws  and  directions,  admoni- 
tions to  moral  and  divine  virtues,  more  particularly 
to  a  complete  and  unconditional  resignation  to 
God's  win  (see  Islam),  legends,  principafly  relating 
to  the  patriarchs,  and,  almost  without  exception, 
borrowed  from  the  Jewish  writings  (known  to 
Mohammed  by  oral  communication  only,  a  circum- 
stance which  accounts  for  their  often  odd  confu- 
sion), form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  which  throughout 
bears  the  most  palpable  traces  of  Jewish  influence. 
Thus,  of  ideas  and  notions  taken  bodily,  with  their 
Arabicised  designations,  from  Judaism,  we  may 
mention— Koran  =  Mikrah  (Reading);  Forkan  (Sal- 
vation) ;  the  introductory  formula,  BismUlah  (in  the 
name  of  God) ;  Torah  (Book  of  Law) ;  Gan  Eden 
(Paradise);  Gehinnom  (Hell);  Haber  (Master); 
Darash  (to  search  the  Scriptures) ;  Rabbi  (Teacher) ; 
Sabbath  (Day  of  Rest) ;  Shechiaah  (Majesty  of  God) ; 
Mishnah  (Repetition,  or  Oral  Law),  &c.  The  general 
tendency  and  aim  of  the  Koran  is  found  pretty 
clearly  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
chapter:  'This  is  the  book  in  which  there  is  no 
doubt;  a  guidance  for  the  pious,  who  believe  in 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  who  perform  their  prayers, 
give  alms  from  what  we  have  bestowed  upon 
them,  who  beheve  in  the  revelation  which  we  made 
unto  thee,  which  was  sent  down  to  the  prophets 
before  thee,  and  who  believe  in  the  future  life, 
&c.'  To  unite  the  three  principal  religious  forms 
which  he  found  in  his  time  and  country — ^viz., 
Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Heathenism — into  one, 
was  Mohammed's  ideal,  and  the  Koran,  properly 
read,  discloses  constantly  the  alternate  flatteries 
and  threats  aimed  at  each  of  the  three  parties.  No 
less  are  certain  abrogations  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  of  special  passages  in  the  Koran, 
due  to  the  vaoillatiog  relation  in  which  he  at  first 
stood  to  the  different  creeds,  and  the  concessions 
first  made,  and  then  revoked.  Witness  the  'Kiblah,' 
or  the  place  where  the  believer  was  to  turn  in  his 
prayer,  first  being  Jerusalem ;  fasting,  being  at  first 
instituted  in  the  ancient  manner ;  forbearance  to 
idolaters  forming  one  of  the  original  precepts,  &c. 

The  language  of  the  Koran  is  of  surpassing 
elegance  and  purity,  so  much  so,  that  it  has 
become  the  ideal  of  Arabic  classicality,  and  no 
human  pen  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  sinSlar  : — a  circumstance  adduced 
by  Mohammed  himself  as  a  clear  proof  of  hia 
mission.  The  style  varies  considerably ;  sometimes 
concise  and  bold,  subUme  and  majestic,  impassionate, 
fluent,  and  harmonious;  it  at  other  times  becomes 
verbose,  sententious,  obscure,  tame,  and  prosy; 
and  on  this  difference  modem  investigators  have 
endeavoured  to  form  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  Koran,  wherever  other  dates  fail.  But  none 
of  these  attempts  can  ever  be  successful.  Full 
manhood,  approaching  age,  and  declining  vigour, 
are  not  things  so  easily  traced  in  the  writings  of 
a  man  like  Mohammed.  The  Koran  is  written  in 
prose,  yet  the  two  or  more  links  of  which  generally 
a  sentence  is  composed,  rhyme  with  each  other,  a 
peculiarity  of  speech  used  by  the  ancient  sooth- 
sayers (Kuhh4n  =  Cohen)  of  Arabia : — only  that 
Mohammed  used  his  own  discretion  in  remodelling 
its  form,  and  freeing  it  from  conventional  fetters  • 
and  thus  the  rhyme  of  the  Koran  became  an  entirely 
distinctive  rhyme.  Refrains  are  introduced  in  some 
surahs ;  and  plays  upon  words  are  not  disdained. 

The  outward  reverence  in  which  the  Koran  is 
held  throughout  Mohammedanism,  is  exceedingly 
great.  It  is  never  held  below  the  girdle,  never 
touched  without  previous  purification ;  and  aninjunc- 
tion  to  that  effect  is  generally  found  on  the  cover 
which  overlaps  the  boards,  according  to  Eastern 
binding.     It   ia    consulted    on  weighty  matters ; 
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sentences  from  it  are  inscribed  on  banners,  doors, 
&o.  Great  lavishnesa  is  ako  displayed  upon  tbe 
material  and  tlie  binding  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
copies  for  the  wealthy  are  sometimes  written  in 
gold,  and  the  covers  blaze  with  gold  and  precious 
atones.  Nothing  also  is  more  hateful  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Moslem  than  to  see  the  book  in  the  hands  of  an 
unbeliever. 

The  Koran  has  been  commented  upon  so  often 
that  the  names  of  the  commentators  alone  would 
fill  volumes.  Thus,  the  library  of  Tripoli,  in 
Syria,  is  reported  to  have  once  contained  no  less 
than  20,000  different  commentaries.  The  most 
renowned  are  those  of  Samachshari  (died  539  H.), 
Beidhavi  (died  685  or  716  H.),  Mahalli  (died  870 
H.),  and  Soyuti  (died  911  H.).  The  principal 
editions  are  those  of  Hinkelmann  (Hamburg,  1694), 
Maracci  (Padua,  1698),  FlUgel  (3d  ed.  1838),  besides 
many  editions  (of  small  critical  value)  printed  in 
St  Petersburg,  Kasan,  Teheran,  Calcutta,  Cawnpore, 
Serampore,  and  the  many  newly-erected  Indian 
presses.  The  first,  but  very  imperfect,  Latin 
version  of  the  Koran  was  made  by  Eobertus 
Retensis,  an  Englishman,  in  1143  (ed.  Basle,  1543). 
The  principal  translations  are  those  of  Maracci, 
into  Latin  (1698)  ;  Sale  (first  ed.  1734)  and  Eod- 
weU  (1862),  into  EngKsh;  Savary  (1783),  Garcin 
de  Tassy  (1829),  Kasimirski  (1840),  into  French; 
Megerlin  (1772),  Wahl  (1828),  Ullmann  (1840), 
into  German ;  besides  the  great  number  of  Persian, 
Turkish,  Malay,  Hindustanee,  and  other  transla- 
tions made  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  eastern 
Moslems.  Of  concordances  to  the  Koran  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Pliigel  (Leip.  1842),  and  the 
Noojoom-ool-Foorkan  (Calcutta,  1811).  Of  authori- 
ties whose  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  Koran, 
we  will  ehieily  name  Maracci,  Sale,  Savary,  Wahl, 
G«iger,  Amari,  Sprenger,  Muir,  WeO,  NSldeke. 

KOEDOPA'H',  or  the  White  Land,  a  province 
of  the  E^ptian  territories  in  the  Sudan,  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  White  Nile,  which  separates 
it  from  Sennaar,  and  is  separated  on  the  W.  from 
Darfur  by  a  strip  of  desert.  It  extends  in  lat. 
from  10°  to  15°  20'  N.,  and  the  area  of  its  more 
or  less  cultivated  portion  has  been  estimated  at 
12,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  500,000. 
The  province  is  traversed  by  no  rivers;  weUs, 
however,  abound,  water  being  found  almost  every- 
where, at  a  comparatively  small  depth.  In  the 
south,  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
argillaceous  and  productive;  and  here  dourra  and 
maize  are  grown.  In  the  north  and  west,  the 
surface  is  an  elevated  plateau,  and  the  soil  sandy, 
but  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  millet, 
which  is  the  staple  article  of  food.  The  employ- 
ments of  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural.  In 
the  south,  homed  cattle  and  horses  are  extensively 
reared,  but  in  the  north  and  west,  the  nomad 
inhabitants  depend  for  support  entirely  upon  their 
large  herds  of  camels,  which  are  hired  out  for  the 
transport  of  produce  and  merchandise.  The  chief 
trees  are  acacias,  yielding  gum-arabic.  Iron  ore  is 
obtained  and  wrought  in  the  country.  Slavery, 
wlddi  had  formerly  been  general,  and  had  formed 
an  important  branch  of  trade  in  K.,  was  abolished 
in  1857  by  Said  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  The 
people  are  Mohammedans. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Arabs,  partly  a  mixed 
Arab  and  negro  race.  The  capital  is  Il-Obeid 
or  Lobeid  {q.  v.).  In  1770,  Adlto,  king  of  Sennaar, 
made  a  conquest  of  K.,  and  about  six  years  after, 
the  Sultan  of  Darfur  overran  the  province,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  territories.  Under  the  sultan, 
the  inhabitants  were  but  lightly  taxed;  trade  was 
opened  up  with  the  Sudan  and  Arabia ;  and  the 
markets  of   H-Obeid  and  Bara,  the  chief  towns. 


were  stored  with  the  produce  of  Arabia,  India, 
and  Abyssinia.  This  period  of  prosperity,  how- 
ever, was  brourfit  to  a  close  by  the  invasion  of  K., 
in  1821,  by  anTBgyptian  army.  Since  then  K.  has 
remained  a  provmce  of  the  Turkish  empire,  under 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

KORNER,  Thbodok,  a  patriotic  German  poet, 
was  bom  at  Dresden,  23d  September  1791,  and 
after  the  publication  of  a  coUeotion  of  immature 
verses  in  1810,  betook  himself  to  the  university  of 
Leipsic.  Here  the  young  author,  who  had  no 
aptitude  for  serious  and  solid  studies,  was  led  into 
several  irregnlarities,  which  necessitated  his  leaving 
the  imiversity.  After  a  short  residence  in  Berlin, 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
stage.  His  Der  Qrilne  Domino  (The  Green  Domino), 
Die  Braut  (The  Bride),  and  Der  NacMwachier  (The 
Night-watchman),  are  among  the  best  German 
comedies.  His  two  most  important  dramas,  Zriny 
and  Bosamunde,  though  destitute  of  that  sagacity 
of  thought  and  knomedge  of  mankind  which  are 
essentiaf  to  the  permanent  success  of  such  works, 
are  full  of  noble  enthusiasm.  The  uprising  of  the 
German  nation  against  the  despotism  of  Napoleon, 
inspired  K.  with  patriotic  ardour.  He  joined  the 
army  of  liberation,  and  displayed  heroic  courage  in 
many  encounters.  The  songs  which  he  now  wrote — 
several  of  them  in  the  camp — and  published  xmder 
the  title  of  Jjeier  und  Schwert  (Lyre  and  Sword), 
stirred  his  countrymen  mightily.  Their  chief 
power,  however,  probably  lies  in  their  impassioned 
nationality ;  foreigners  at  least  fail  to  recognise  in 
them  much  more,  yet  the  Germans  regard  them 
with  a  kind  of  sacred  admiration  that  forbids 
criticism.  The  most  famous  of  these  pieces  is  his 
Schwert-Lied  (Sword-Song).  K.  was  killed  in  battle 
near  Rosenberg,  26th  August  1813.  A  coUeeted 
edition  of  his  works  {Silmmtliche  Werlce,  1  vol.  Berl. 
1834 ;  4  vols.  1842, 4th  edit.  1853)  was  pubhshed  by 
Streokfuss.  A  biography  of  the  poet,  written  by 
his  father,  has  been  translated  into  English, '  with 
selections  from  Ms  poems,  tales,  and  dramas,'  by 
G.  F.  Eichardson  (Lend.  2  vols.  1845). 

KOEO'S,  Nagy,  or  GEEAT,  KOEOS,  an  import- 
ant market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pesth, 
is  situated  in  a  sandy  district,  49  mUes  south-east 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  Black  cattle  and  sheep 
are  here  extensively  reared,  and  an  excellent  red 
wine  is  grown.  Pop.  16,100. — Kiss  KOkOs,  or 
Little  Koros,  is  a  small  town,  situated  38  miles 
south-west  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  engaged  in  the 
production  of  wine.    Pop.  6000. 

KOSCIUSKO,  Tadeusz,  a  great  PoKsh  general 
and  patriot,  born  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
in  the  province  of  Minsk,  Western  Eussia,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble,  but  not 
wealthy  Lithuanian  family.  He  became  a  captain 
in  the  Polish  army,  went  to  America,  and  served  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  He  returned  to  Poland 
in  1786,  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade. 
In  the  campaign  of  1792,  he  held  a  position  at 
Dubjenka  for  five  days  with  4000  men  against 
16,000  Eussians,  although  he  had  had  only  twenty- 
four  hours  to  fortify  it,  and  finally  withdrew  his 
troops  without  much  loss.  This  brilliant  feat 
of  arms  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  repu- 
tation. When  King  Stanislaus  submitted  to  the 
will  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  K.  resigned  his 
command,  and  retired  to  Leipsic ;  but  returned  in 
1794,  and  jiut  himself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement  in  Cracow,  and  afterwards  in  Warsaw. 
With  20,000  regular  troops,  and  40,000  ill-armed 
peasants,  he  resisted  for  months  the  united  Eussian 
and  Prussian  army  of  150,000  men.-  He  was  proof 
also  against  the  most  tempting  proposals  on  the 
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part  of  the  Prussian  king.  He  was  at  last  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers  in  the  battle  of  Macie- 
jowice,  10th  October  1794,  and  fell  from  his  horse, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  uttering  the  words  '  Finis 
Polonice.'  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  till  after  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  restored  him 
to  hberty,  gave  him  an  estate  with  1500  peasants, 
and  handed  to  him  his  sword,  which  K.  declined  to 
receive,  saying :  '  I  have  no  more  need  of  a  sword, 
as  I  have  no  longer  a  country.'  He  afterwards 
resigned  the  estate,  and  sent  back  from  London  the 
money  which  he  had  received  from  the  emperor. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  chiefly  in 
France,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  was  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  When  Napoleon,  in  1806,  formed  a 
plan  for  the  restoration  of  Poland,  K.  felt  himself 
restrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  it  by  his 
promise  to  the  Emperor  Paul.  The  address  to  the 
Poles,  published  in  his  name  in  the  Moniteur,  was 
a  fabrication.  In  1814,  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  entreating  him  to  grant  an  amnesty  to 
the  Poles  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  make  himself 
constitutional  king  of  Poland.  He  released  from 
servitude,  in  1817,  the  peasants  on  his  own  estate 
in  Poland.  His  death  took  place  on  15th  October 
1817,  in  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  over  a 
precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Cracow 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  were  laid ,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  John  Sobieski.  See  Falkenstein's 
K.  nach  seinen  hauslichen  und  offentlichen  Lebai 
(2d  edit.  Leip.  1834). 

KOSLI'lf,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  Miihlenbach,  7 
miles  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  85  miles  north-east 
from  Stettin.  There  are  iron-foundries,  and  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  paper,  &c.    Pop.  10,059. 

KOSSUTH,  Lajos  (Louis),  the  leader  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  was  bom  in  1802  at  Monok, 
in  the  county  of  ZempKn,  in  Hungary.  His  family 
is  of  noble  rank,  but  his  parents  were  poor.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Sarospatak, 
and  practised  first  in  his  native  county,  and  after- 
wards in  Pesth.  In  1832,  he  commenced  his  poli- 
tical career  at  the  diet  of  Presburg  as  editor  of  a 
liberal  paper,  which,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  law, 
was  not  printed,  but  transcribed  and  circulated. 
The  subsequent  publication  of  a  lithographed  paper 
led,  in  May  1837,  to  K.'s  imprisonment.  He  was 
liberated  in  1840,  and  became  again  the  editor  of  a 
paper,  in  which  he  advocated  views  too  extreme  for 
many  of  the  liberal  party  amongst  the  nobles,  but 
which  took  strong  hold  of  the  people  in  general, 
especially  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  In  Novem- 
ber 1847,  he  was  sent  by  the  county  of  Pesth  as 
deputy  to  the  diet,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
a  speaker,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
He  advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants, 
the  elevation  of  the  citizen  class,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  &c.,  and  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1848,  openly  demanded  an  independent  government 
for  Hungary,  and  constitutional  government  in  the 
Austrian  hereditary  territories.  To  his  speeches 
must  in  great  part  be  ascribed  not  only  the  Hun- 
garian revohttion,  but  the  insurrection  in  Vienna 
m  March  1848.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  September  1848,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  and  now  prose- 
cuted with  extraordinary  energy  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  war.  To  put  an  end  to  all 
the  hopes  and  schemes  of  the  moderate  party,  he 
induced  the  National  Assembly  at  Debreczin,  in 
April  1849,  to  declare  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
and  that  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  He  was  now  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  Hungary;  but  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  for 


the  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  finding 
the  national  cause  jeopardised  by  the  arrival  of 
Russia  on  the  scene  of  action,  he  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  people  to  a  more  desperate  effort.  The 
attempt  was  vain.  Finding  that  the  dissensions 
between  himself  and  Gorgei  (q.  v.)  were  damaging 
the  national  cause,  he  resigned  his  dictatorship  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  After  the  defeat  at  Temesvar 
on  9th  August  1849,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  his  position,  and  to  flee  into  Turkey,  where, 
however,  he  was  made  a  prisoner ;  but  though  his 
extradition  was  demanded  both  by  Austria  and 
Kussia,  the  Porte,  true  to  the  principle  of  hospi- 
tality, resisted  all  their  demands.  In  September 
1851  he  was  liberated,  and  the  government  of  France 
refusing  him  a  passage  through  their  territory,  he 
sailed  in  an  American  frigate  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  public 
respect  and  sympathy.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  he  landed  in  the  United  States,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception.  He  returned 
in  June  1852  to  England,  and  there  he  chiefly 
resided,  until  the  Italian  war  broke  out  against 
Austria,  when  almost  the  whole  of  the  Hungarian 
emigrants  left  for  Italy  with  Kossuth.  He  now 
(1863)  resides  in  Turin. 

KOSTRO'MA,  capital  of  the  government  of  that 
name,  in  European  Russia,  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Kostroma  with  the  Volga,  and  564 
miles  from  St  Petersburg.  It  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  c,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
invasions,  first  of  the  Tai-tars,  afterwards  of  the 
Poles.  K.  has  considerable  manufactures,  chiefly  of 
linen,  and  trades  in  corn,  taUow,  timber,  linseed  oil, 
and  leather.     Pop.  20,630. 

KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  G-reat  Russia,  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  government  of  Jaroslav, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  district  of  Kazan.  Area, 
30,834  square  miles;  pop.  (1858)  1,075,988.  The 
surface  is  generally  flat,  marshy,  interspersed  with 
lakes,  and,  especially  in  the  north  and  east,  with 
extensive  and  dense  forests.  The  greater  part  of 
the  soil  is  uncultivated.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Volga,  with  its  tributaries  the  Kostroma,  the  Unja, 
and  the  Vetluga.  The  climate  is  severe.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  grain  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
local  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are  exten- 
sively cultivated ;  mats,  pitch,  tar,  and  potash  are 
largely  manufactured  and  exported;  and  there  is  a 
flourishing  trade  in  timber. 

KO'TAH,  the  chief  town  of  a  protected  state  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  Rajpootana,  in  lat. 
25°  10'  N.,  and  long.  75°  52'  E.  It  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohumljul,  and  is  fortified  with  a  ram- 
part and  a  ditch.  The  town  is  tolerably  wealthy, 
being,  moreover,  of  considerable  size,  and  of  some 
architectural  pretensions.  In  1857,  notwithstandino' 
the  fidelity  of  the  rajah  to  the  British  government! 
K.  fell  under  the  power  of  the  mutiueers,  remaining 
in  their  possession  until  30th  March  1858,  when  it 
was  stormed  by  General  Roberts.  The  principality 
contains  4400  square  miles,  with  an  estimated 
population  of  440,000. 

KOTZEBUE,  August  Fkiedrioh  Ferdinand 
voif,  a  most  prolific  German  dramatist,  was  born  at 
Weimar  on  3d  May  1761,  and  after  a  checkered 
life,  spent  first  in  Russia,  and  afterwards  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  23d 
March  1819,  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the  liberal 
movement.  Among  his  dramatic  performances  (the 
chief  merit  of  which  consists  in  their  superior 
knowledge  of  stage-effect),  may  be  mentioned  Die 
Indianer  in  England  (The  Indians  in  England),  Men- 
sdimfiasa  und  Eme  (Misanthropy  and  Repentance) 
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—the  latter,  under  the  title  of  The  Stranger,  being 
well  known  on  the  English  boards — JDie  beiden 
KUngsberij  (The  Two  lOmgsbergs),  Die  Spanier  in 
Peru,  &o.  K.  wrote  no  fewer  than  ninety-eight 
dramas,  which  have  been  collected  in  editions  of 
28  (Leip.  1797—1823)  and  of  44  vols.  (1827—1829). 
Several  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English. 

KOU'BA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Russia,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  government  of 
Derbeud,  55  miles  south-south-east  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  lat.  41°  22'  N.,  long.  48°  31'  E.  Agricul- 
ture, fishing,  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and  trade 
mth  Astrakhan  and  Persia,  chiefly  employ  the  inha- 
bitants. Pop.  9405.  It  was  amiexed  to  Russia  in 
1806. 

KOUBA'U',  a  river  in  the  south  of  Russia,  rises 
on  the  declivity  of  Mount  Elbiu-z,  and  flows  first 
north,  then  west,  separating  the  governments  of 
Stavropol  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
Circassia.  It  is  about  400  miles  in  length,  exclusive 
of  its  windings,  and  it  falls  partly  into  the  Black 
Sea,  partly  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

KOUSNE'TZK,  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  government  of  Saratov,  110  miles 
north-north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Pop. 
13,107,  who  are  employed  chiefly  in  bee-keeping  and 
in  woollen  manufactures. 

KO'VNO,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  in  European  Russia,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  ViKa  and  the  Niemen,  was  founded  in  the  10th 
c,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  confiicts 
between  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Poles  during 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Its  commerce,  not- 
withstanding its  advantages  of  situation — being 
not  only  near  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers, 
but  also  on  the  great  railway  from  St  Petersburg 
to  Berlin — is  very  insignificant.    Pop.  24,632. 

KOVNO,  a  government  of  West  Russia,  lies 
immediately  south  of  the  province  of  Courland, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  Prussia  and 
Poland.  Area,  16,115  square  miles,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  which  is  cultivated,  and  about  one-third 
under  wood.  Elax  and  honey  are  important  pro- 
ducts. Pop.  (1858)  988,287.  The  surface  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Niemen,  with  its  tributaries  the  Vilia, 
Neveja,  and  Doubissa.  Plica  Polouica  (q.  v.)  is 
common  among  the  peasantry.  Previously  to  1843, 
this  government  formed  a  part  of  that  of  Wilna. 

KOZEI'LSK,  a  district  town  of  Great  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kalouga,  and  40  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Jisdra.  Pop.  7420.  It  carries  on 
a  great  trade  in  hemp,  and  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture of  sailcloth.  K.  is  famous  in  history  for  the 
brave  but  unsuccessful  resistance  made  here  to 
Batu-Khan  of  Kiptchak. 

KOZLO'F,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tambov,  is  advantageously  situated  on  the 
Voronetz,  in  lat.  52°  53'  N.,  long.  40°  3r  E  It 
was  founded  by  the  Czar  Michael  Fedorovitch  as  a 
stronghold  against  the  Tartars.  It  is  a  flourishing 
town,  has  numerous  wooUen,  Imen,  and  other  fac- 
tories, and  a  pop.  of  23,000,  who  are  employed  largely 
in  agriculture,  and  in  horse  and  sheep  breedmg. 

KRAJO'VA,  a  town  of  Wallachia,  in  •  Little 
"Wallachia,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  bohyJ, 
120  miles  west  of  Bucharest.  It  is  the  residence 
of  many  rich  bojars  (nobles),  carries  on  considerable 
commerce,  and  has  a  pop.  of  25,000. 

KRA'KElf,  i»  fabulous  animal,  first  described  by 
Pontoppidan  in  his  Natural  History  of  Norway, 
and  from  time  to  time  said  to  have  been  seen  m  the 
Norwec^ian  seas.     Enormous  magnitude  is  ascribed 


to  it ;  it  is  said  to  rise  from  the  sea  like  an  island, 
to  stretch  out  mast-like  arms,  by  which  ships  are 
readily  drawn  down,  and,  when  it  sinks  again  into 
the  deep,  to  cause  a  whirlpool,  in  which  large 
vessels  are  involved  to  their  destruction.  •  The  fable 
of  the  K.  has  considerable  analogy  to  the  more 
recent  stories  of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  (q.  v.).  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  summarily  rejected  as  mere 
unmingled  fable.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
foundation  for  it  in  the  occasional  appearance  of 
huge  cephalopods,  to  the  general  characters  of 
which  the  description  given  of  its  form  and  mon- 
strous arms  sufficiently  agrees,  great  exaggeration 
as  to  size  being  of  course  allowed  for.  Large  as 
are  some  of  the  cephalopods  known  to  exist  in  some 
seas,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  creatures 
of  this  kind  do  exist  much  larger  than  any  that 
have  been  accurately  described ;  and  stories,  similar 
to  the  Norwegian  ones  recorded  by  Pontoppidan 
and  others,  are  current  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  story  told  by  Phny  concerning 
a  vast  animal  with  prodigious  arms  which  impeded 
the  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  See 
Gliamberss  Ediribv/rgh  Journal,  first  series,  xi.  226. 

KEAME'RIA.    See  Rattany  Root. 

KRASNOIA'RSK,  chief  town  of  the  Siberian 
government  of  Yeniseisk,  is  situated  on  the  great 
road  from  Europe  to  East  Siberia,  at  a  distance  of 
3197  miles  from  St  Petersburg.  It  contains  7628 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Cossacks,  some  of  whom  possess 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  furs,  and  there  are  about 
thirty  tan-yards  and  other  factories. 

KRAZINSKI,  Count  Valbeian,  a  scion  of  an 
illustrious  Polish  family  that  had  early  adopted 
the  Protestant  rehgion,  was  bom  about  '  1780. 
Being  possessed  of  great  natural  abilities,  which 
were  improved  and  matured  by  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chief  officials  in 
the  bureau  of  Public  Instruction  for  Poland.  He 
strenuously  exerted  himseK  to  promote  education 
among  the  various  classes  of  dissenters,  and,  with 
a  view  to  this,  introduced,  at  great  expense  to 
himself,  the  process  of  stereotyping.  When  the^ 
Poles  rebelled  in  1830,  and  set  up  an  independent 
government,  K.  was  sent  as  their  representative  to 
London,  where,  from  1831,  he  remained  as  an  exile 
for  twenty  years,  and  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  22d  December  1855.,  Being  a  man 
of  extensive  learning,  and  possessing  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  ,Hterature  of'  the 
Slavonic  nations,  his  works  are  '  of  considerable 
authority.  'The  chief  are — The  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Decline  of  the  Eeformation  in  Poland  (Lend.  2  vols. 
1839 — 1840),  Lectures  on  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Slavonic  Nations  (Lond.  1849),  Montenegro  and  the 
Slavonians  in  Turkey  (Edin.  1853),  together  with 
some  translations,  :reHgiou3  works,  and  political 
pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  Poland. 

KRBASOTE.    See  Ckeasote. 

KREATINE.    See  Creatine. 

KRB'FELD,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Dusseldorf.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  settlement 
here,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  of  numerous 
refugees,  who  were  driven  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  by  reHgious  persecution,  and  who  estab- 
lished '.  here  the '  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  fol: 
which  K.  is  now  the  most  noted  town  in  Prussia. 
The  town  itself,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  employ 
upwards  of  20,000  hands  in  these  manufactures, 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  annually  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterhng.  K. 
also  carries  on  manufactm-es  of  woollen  cloth  and 
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yarn,  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  chemicals. 
45,219. 


Pop. 


KEBMENCHU'G,  a  district  town  of  Little 
Russia,  ia  the  government  of  Poltava,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dnieper,  ninety  mUes  above  Ekater- 
inoslav.  It  was  founded  in  the  16th  c.  by  Segis- 
mundns-Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  as  a  barrier 
against  the  Tartars.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.,  it  was  the  chief  town  of  New  Russia,  and  it 
IS  now  the  seat  of  great  industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  containing  34  factories,  chiefly  for 
melting  tallow  and  for  rope-making.    Pop.  19,517. 

KEEMESTE'TZ,  a  district  town  of  West  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Volyn  (Volhynia),  is  situated 
130  miles  west  of  Jitomir,  and  about  20  moles  from 
the  frontier  of  Austrian  GaUoia.  It  has  10,486 
mhabitants,  and  seven  annual  fairs  are  held  here, 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  river-communication,  the 
commerce  is  Umited. 

KRE'MinTK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Bars,  in  a  deep  gloomy  valley,  twelve  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Neusohl.  It  is  famous  for  its  gold 
and  silver  mines,  which,  however,  are  less  productive 
now  than  formerly.  Pop.  5400,  who  are  almost 
entirely  of  German  origin. 

KEEMS,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  in  a  pictur- 
esque district  on  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Krems  with  that  river,  38  miles  west-north-west 
of  Vienna.  It  manufactures  mustard  and  powder, 
and  trades  in  wine.    Pop.  5300. 

KRETJ'ZER — ^from  the  cross  (Jcrev/z)  formerly 
conspicuous  upon  it — a  small  copper  coin  current  in 
Southern  Germany,  the  60th  part  of  the  golden  or 
Florin  (q.  v.). 

KREXT'ZN'ACH,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Nahe,  a  few  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  38  miles  south-south- 
east of  Coblentz.  It  has  crooked  narrow  streets, 
old-fashioned  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 
It  dates  its  existence  from  about  the  9th  century. 
It  is  chiefly  notable,  however,  for  its  salt  springs, 
which  were  discovered  in  1478,  and  which,  containing 
iodine  and  bromine,  are  serviceable  in  many  diseases. 
It  is  therefore  much  frequented.  The  mrings  are  of 
various  temperatures,  from  45J°  to  84°  P. 

KRIMMITSCHAU',  a  town  of  Saxony,  about 
37  mUes  south  of  Leipsio,  on  the  railway  between 
that  place  and  Hof.  It  is  a  busy  manufacturing 
town,  the  industrial  products  being  wooUen  yam, 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  buttons,  needles.  &c. 
Pop.  9576. 

KRI'SHNA,  the  eighth  Avat^ra  or  incarnation  of 
the  Hindu  god  Vishnu.    See  VisHini. 

KROLOWE'Z,  a  town  of  Little  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Tchemigov,  is  situated  100  nules 
east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  A  famous  annual 
market  is  held  here.    Pop.  upwards  of  6000. 

KRO'SSESr,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oder,  32  miles  south-east  of  Frank- 
furt. There  are  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen 
leather,  and  earthenware.    Pop.  7000. 

KRUDENER,  JvuxsA  voir,  a  reHgious  visionary 
and  enthusiast,  daughter  of  Baron  von  Vietinghofi; 
was  bom  at  Riga  in  1766.  When  she  was  but  14, 
she  married  the  Baron  von  Kriidener,  a  Livonian 
nobleman,  who  held  the  post  of  Russian  ambassador 
at  Venice.  Her  married  life,  however,  was  imhappy, 
and  after  the  birth  of  a  son  and  daughter,  she  was 
divorced  from  her  husband.  The  succeedbg  inci- 
dents of  her  stormy  career  are  supposed  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  novel  of  Valerie,  which  she  pub- 
Eshed  in  1803.  After  many  adventures,  M.  von  K. 
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came  to  Berlin,  where  she  was  admitted  to  the  close 
intimacy  of  the  queen,  Louisa,  of  all  whose  projects 
M.  von  K.  was  the  confidante  and  sharer.   The  shook 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  this  princess  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  balance  of  M.  von  K.'s  mind ; 
and  from  that  date  she  became  a  zealous  disciple  of 
the  celebrated  pietist,  Jung  Stelling,  and  ultimately 
gave  herself  up  to  religious  mysticism  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form.    From  Berlin  she  moved  to  Paris, 
where  she  appeared  as  a  prophetess,  and  the  herald 
of  a  new  religious  era;    and  she  attracted   such 
notice  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  of  her  predictions 
of  public  events,  as  of  the  faU  of  Napoleon,  his 
return  from  Elba,  and  the  final  crisis  of  Waterloo,  as 
to  obtain  access  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,   a,nd 
eventually  to   acquire  much  influence    over  him. 
Her  gigantic  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  world,  caused  her  to 
appear  a  dangerous  character  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
in  authority,  and  she  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
France  and  other  countries  in  succession.    In  conse- 
quence, she  retired  to  one  of  her  paternal  estates 
near  Riga,  where  she  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Hermhiiter  or  Moravian  Brethren ;  but  her  restless 
disposition  soon  carried  her  into  fresh  enterprises, 
the  latest  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  great 
correctional   establishment  in  the   Crimea  for   the 
reformation  of  criminals  and  persons  of  evil  life. 
In  the  midst  of  her  efforts  for  this  object,  she  died 
at  Kara-su-bazar,  December  13,  1824.    Besides  the 
novel  already  named,  her  only  other  work  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Le  Camp  des  Vertus  (Paris,  1815)  ; 
but  many  curious  details  of  her  conversation  and 
opinions  are  preserved  in  Krug's  Conversations  with. 
Madame  von  Kriidener,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1818. 

KRU'MAtr,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Moldau,  14  mUes  south-south-west  of  Budweis.  Its 
castle,  a  fine  structure  placed  on  a  rock,  contains 
five  separate  courts,  and  is  surmounted  by  numerous 
towers  and  pinnacles.  There  is  some  manufacturing 
industry.    Pop.  6600. 

KEUMMACHER,  Feiedeioh  Wilhelm,  the 
son  of  F.  A.  Krunmiacher,  a  clergyman  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  old  Luther- 
anism,  and  also  as  an  opponent  of  the  Rationalists. 
Some  of  his  works,  particularly  his  discourses  on  the 
history  of  Elijah  the  TishMie,  have  not  only  acquired 
a  great  popularity  in  Germany,  but,  by  means  of 
translations,  in  Britain  and  America.  Along  with 
this  may  be  named  his  discourses  on  the  fife  of 
Elisha.  In  1843,  he  was  called  as  preacher  to  a 
German  Reformed  congregation  in  New  York,  but 
retumed  to  Bremen  in  1847,  and  now  holds  the 
ofBce  of  chaplain  of  the  Prussian  court  at  Potsdam. 
K.  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers 
in  Germany. 

ERn'MMHORN  (Ital.  cormome)  is  the  name  of 
a  very  old  wind-instrument  made  of  wood,  the  under 
part  of  which  is  bent  outwards  in  a  circular  arc. — 
Krummhom  is  also  the  name  of  an  organ-stop, 
found  in  almost  all  German  organs,  and  generally 
of  eight  feet  pitch.  The  pipes  are  made  of  tin, 
the  body  or  sounding  part  being  cylindrical,  and 
partly  shut  at  the  upper  end.  The  Italian  name 
of  cormorne  has  been  corrupted  by  English  organ- 
builders  into  cremona,  which  is  the  same  stop  in 
English  organs.  The  sound  of  the  krummhom  as 
an  organ-stop  is  soft  and  quiet ;  but  it  is  defective 
in  not  keeping  in  tune  so  well  as  other  reed-stops. 

KSHATRIYA,  the  second  or  military  caste  in 
the  social  system  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.     See 

Caste. 

KUBLAI  KHAN  (called  by  the  Chinese  Chi- 
Tsou),  more  properly  KhObilai  Khait,  the  Khagan, 


KUENLUN— KUH-HORN. 


or  Grand  Khan  of  the  Mongols,  and  Emperor  of 
China,  was  the  OTandson  of  Genghis  Khan  through 
his  fourth  son,  Tuly  Khan.  Being  ordered  by  his 
brother  Mangtl,  then  Khagan  of  the  Mongols,  to 
subjugate  the  Corea  and  China,  K.,  availinHliimaelf 
of  an  application  made  by  Si-Tsong  of  the  Song 
dynasty  to  aid  him  in  expelling  the  Mantohfts, 
entered  China  (1260)  ■with  an  immense  army,  drove 
out  these  Tartars  (or  Kin  dynasty),  and  took  posses- 
sion of  North  China.  K.,  who  was  an  able  and 
energetic  prince,  adopted  the  Chinese  mode  of  civili- 
sation, and  endeared  himself  to  his  subjects  by  his 
attention  to  men  of  letters,  and  the  honours  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  memory  of  their  former  renowned 
monarohs.  In  1279,  he  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
Song  dynasty  by  invading  and'-subduing  Southern 
China,  and  founding  a  new  djmasty — ^that  of  the 
Yuen  (the  first  foreign  race  of  kings  that  ever  ruled 
in  China).  IVom  1259,  K.  had  been  the  Khagan  of 
the  Mongols,  so  that  his  dominions  now  extended 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and 
from  the  Corea  to  Asia  Minor — an  extent  of  terri- 
tory the  like  of  which  had  never  before,  and  has 
never  since,  been  governed  by  any  one  monarch.  He 
was  also  the  last  grand  khan  whose  right  of  suzer- 
ainty was  recogmsed  over  all  the  countries  con- 
quered by  the  Mongol  arms.  His  court  was  attended 
by  the  learned  men  of  India,  Persia,  Transoxiana, 
and  some  even  from  Europe,  among  whom  is  found 
the  celebrated  Marco  Polo.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  Hfe,  ha  sent  an  expedition  against  Japan,  but  it 
totally  failed.  Irritated  by  this  disaster,  he  indem- 
nified- himself  by  the  conquest  of  Mantohuria  and 
other  neighbouring  districts;  but  soon  after  died 
at  Pekin  m  1294.  The  grand  dukes  of  Russia  were 
among  his  tributaries. 

KUENLU'lf,  the  name  of  a  mountain-range  in 
Central  Asia.     See  Tubkestan. 

KU'FIC  COIN'S  is  the  name  of  the  earliest 
Mohammedan  coins,  inscribed  with  the  Kufie  or 
ancient  Arabic  character  (see  the  following  article). 
According  to  Makrizi,  the  first  were  struck  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  Hedjrah  (638  A.  D.),  under 
Calif  Omar,  who,  wishing  to  make  Islam  entirely 
independent  of  foreign,  chiefly  Byzantine  and 
Persian,  influence,  even  in  the  province  of  money, 
caused  '  Mohammedan '  coins  to  be  struck,  in  the 
shape  of  those  Persian  and  Byzantine  ones  which 
had  been  circulating  among  his  subjects  tiU  then, 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  inscribed  with  Koranic 
passages.  According  to  other  Arabic  writers,  how- 
ever (Al-Makin,  Soyuti,  Ibn  Koteiba,  &c.),the  earliest 
Kufic  money  dates  from  the  time  of  Calif  Abd  Al- 
Malek  (76  H.  =  695  a.d.),  a  period  much  more  prob- 
able, considering  that  no  Kufie  coins  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  anterior  to  77  H.  They  were  first 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  former  being  dinars  (cor- 
rupted from  denarius— a  name,  moreover,  wrongly 
applied),  of  the  value  of  about  10s.  M. ;  the  latter, 
dirhems  (drachma),  worth  about  B^d.  Not  before 
116  H.  were  copper  coins,  feU  (follis?  obolus?), 
introduced,  and  the  material  for  them  was  taken  by 
the  order  of  Calif  WaJid  from  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
of  an  idol.  Figures,  hxunan  or  otherwise,  are  rarely 
met  with  on  these  coins.  The  legend  generally  runs 
either  around  the  margin,  or  is  enclosed  by  a  ring. 
The  oldest  dinar— of  77  H.— is  preserved  in  the 
Milan  Museum  (formerly  Cav.  MiUingen's  collection). 
Next  comes  the  Stockholm  Academy,  with  a  dinar 
of  79  H.  The  oldest  dirhem  found  as  yet,  dated  82 
H.,  is  likewise  in  Milan,  in  the  Museo  di  Stefano  di 
Mainoni  One  of  the  richest  collections  of  Kufic 
coins  is  in  the  Stockholm  Academy:  owing  chiefly  to 
the  great  numbers  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
brou^t  thither  probably  by  Mohammedan  traders 


in  the  middle  ages.  Not  before  the  7th  o.  H.  were 
the  Kufic  characters  superseded  by  the  modern 
Neshki,  upon  coins  ;  while  for  books,  &o.,  they  had 
long  fallen  into  disuse.  The  best  authorities  on  this 
subject  are  Makrizi,  Adler,  the  Tychsens,  Eeiske, 
De  Sacy,  Castilioni,  Cataneo,  Frahn,  Lindberg, 
Pietraszewski. 

KTJPIC  WRITING,  an  ancient  form  of  Arabic 
characters,  which  came  into  use  shortly  before 
Mohammed,  and  was  chiefiy  current  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Northern  Arabia,  while  those  of  the 
south-western  parts  employed  the  Himjaritic  or 
Mosnad  (clipped)  character.  The  Kufic  is  taken 
from  the  old  Syriac  character  (Estrangelo),  and  is 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Moramer  or 
Moral  ben  Morra  of  Anbar.  The  first  copies  of  the 
Koran  were  written  in  it,  and  Kufa,  a  city  in  Irak- 
Arabi  (Pashalio  of  Bagdad),  being  the  one  which 
contained  the  most  expert  and  numerous  copyists, 
the  writing  itself  was  called  after  it.  The  alphabet 
was  arranged  like  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  (whence 
its  designation,  ABOaD  HeVeS),  and  this  order, 
although  now  superseded  by  another,  is  still  used 
for  numerical  purposes.  The  Kufic  character,  of 
a  somewhat  clumsy  and  ungainly  shape,  began  to 
faU  into  disuse  after  about  1000  a.d.  ;  Ebn  Morla 
of  Bagdad  (d.  938  a.d.)  having  invented  the  current 
or  so-called  Neshki  {nashaS,  to  copy)  character, 
which  was  stiU  fm-ther  improved  by  Ebn  Bawwab 
(d.  1031),  and  which  now — deservedly,  as  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  easiest — reigns  supreme  in  Bast 
and  West.  It  is  only  in  MSS.  of  the  Koran,  and 
in  title-pages,  that  the  Kufic  is  stiU  employed.  A 
peculiar  land  of  the  Kufic  is  the  so-called  Karma- 
tian — of  a  somewhat  more  slender  shape — in  which 
several  inscriptions  have  been  met  with  both  in 
Arabia,  and  in  Dauphiny,  Sicily,  &c.,  and  which  is  also 
found  on  a  coronation-mantle  preserved  in  Nurem- 
berg. The  Kufic  is  written  with  a  style,  while 
for  the  Neshki,  slit  reeds  are  employed.  Different 
kinds  of  the  latter  character  (in  which  the  alpha- 
bet is  arranged  according  to  the  outward  simi- 
larity of  the  letters)  are  the  Moresque  or  Maghreb 
(Western),  the  Div4ni  (Royal — only  employed  for 
decrees,  &c.),  the  Taiik  (chiefly  used  ia  Persian), 
the  Thsoletki  (threefold  or  very  large  character), 
Jakuthi,  Rih4ni,  &c. 

KUGIiER,  Feajtz  Theodob,  a  German  historian 
of  art,  was  born  at  Stettin,  January  19,  1808,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  After  the 
completion  of  a  very  diversified  course  of  study, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  1833,  he  became  a  professor  in  Berlin,  where 
he  died,  March  16,  1858.  His  most  valuable  works 
are  a  HandbucJi  dei-  Qeschichte  der  Malerei,  <S:c. 
(Manual  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the  Time 
of  Constantino  the  Great  to  the  Present  Day,  1837), 
which  has  been  translated  into  Enghsh-r-the  part 
relating  to  Itahan  art  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Eastlake,  and  that  relating  to  the  German,  Spanish, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  under  the 
editorship  of  Sir  Edmund  Head;  and  a  Sandbuch 
der  KunstgescMchte  (Manual  of  the  History  of  Art, 
&c.,  1842).  He  is  also  favourably  known  as  a  poet 
and  as  the  author  of  several  dramas. 

KUH-HORN,  sometimes  called  Alphorn,  is  a 
wind-instrument  much  used  by  the  herdsmen  in  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Germany.  It  consists  of  a 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  little  bent,  and 
gradually  widening  out  into  a  kind  of  beU,  like  a 
bassoon.  It  is  made  of  wood,  or  of  the  bark  of  the 
willow,  wrought  together,  and  bound  by  a  pitched 
cord.  The  sound  of  the  kuh-horn  is  produced  by 
a  mouth-piece  like  that  of  a  trombone.  It  has 
generally  only  five  notes,  but  extending  over  nearly 
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two  octaves— viz.,  C,  G,  0,  E,  Q.    With  these  five    melodies,  which,  among  the  mountains,  have  an 
notes,  the  herdsmen  often  play  most  interesting  '  indescribable  charm.    The  following  is  a  specimen  : 
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KTJ'ILENBUEG.    See  Culenbokg. 

KUKAWA,  an  important  to-mi  of  Central  Africa, 
capital  of  Bornu,  is  situated  in  a  level  district  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tsad,  in  lat.  12°  55' 
N.,  and  long.  13°  26'  W.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  wall,  and 
separated  by  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile.  A  great 
fair  or  market  is  held  here  weekly.  The  principal 
articles  offered  for  sale  are  corn,  dried  fish,  oxen, 
horses,  camels,  slaves,  cloth,  beads,  earthenware. 
Upwards  of  100  camels  are  sometimes  sold  here  in 
one  day.  From  12,000  to  15,000  people  are  often 
crowded  together  in  the  market-place. 

KU'LA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Servian  Woi- 
wodschaft,  on  the  Franzens  or  Bacs  Canal,  26  miles 
north-west  of  Neusatz.     Pop.  7000. 

KU'LD  JA,  also  called  IlJ,  or  Eelbe,  an  important 
town  in  the  Chinese  frontier  territory  of  Djungaria, 
in  lat.  43°  55'  K,  and  in  long.  80°  58'  E.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ili,  a  considerable  river,  which, 
rising  in  the  Tiau-Shan  Mountains,  flows  westward 
into  Lake  Balkhash,  after  a  course  of  about  300 
nules.  A  large  market  is  held  at  K.,  and  it  is  the 
residence  of  a  dignitary  called  the  Kee  Roy,  or 
Tsian-Tiung.     Pop.  70,000. 

KULM,  a  small  village  of ,  Bohemia,  16  miles 
north-north-west  of  Leitmeritz,  was  the  scene  of 
two  bloody  conflicts  between  the  French  and  allies 
on  the  29th  and  30th  August  1813.  The  French, 
numbering  30,000  men,  were  commanded  by  General 
Vandamme;  the  Russians,  during  the  first  day's 
conflict,  were  17,000,  and  were  commanded  by 
General  Ostermann-Tolstoi.  During  the  night,  the 
latter  were  heavily  reinforced,  and  on  the  second 
day  Barclay  de  Tolly  assumed  the  command  with 
60,000  troops.  The  result  was  the  complete  wreck 
of  the  French  army,  which  lost  in  these  two  days 
little  short  of  20,000  men,  while  the  allies  did 
not  lose  half  of  that  number. 

KUMAO'N,  including  Eastern  Gurhwal,  is  a 
British  territory  within  the  Nortli-west  Provinces  of 
India,  in  lat.  29°— 31°  N.,  and  long.  78°— 81°  E.  It 
lies  chiefly  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  com- 
prising upwards  of  thirty  summits  in  that  range, 
which  vary  in  altitude  from  about  18,000  feet  to 
nearly  26,000.  "With  the  exception  of  a  belt  on  its 
southern  frontier,  which  is  from  2  miles  to  15  miles 
broad,  the  whole  country  is  one  mass  of  mountains 
and  forests.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
lead,  which,  however,  have  never  yet  been  profit- 
ably worked.  Throughout  the  southern  belt  above 
mentioned,  it  produces,  generally  in  two  crops  a 
year,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  millet,  pease,  beans,  &c., 
with  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  ginger,  turmeric, 
&o.  More  lately,  too,  K.  has  become  the  rival 
in  India  of  Assam  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
plant.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  area  is 
about  7000  square  miles,  and  the  population  about 
170,000.  The  principal  towns  are  Almorah,  Mandi, 
and  Kasipoor. 

KUMAEASAMBHAVA  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  poems  of  the  Hindus.  Its 
reputed  author  is  Killida,sa  (see  KAlidasa),  and  its 
subject  is  the  legendary  history  connected  with  the 
birth  of  Kumara,  or  Karttikeya,  the  Hindu  god  of 
war.    See  Kaettikeya.     It  consists  of  22  cantos. 


but  only  8  have  hitherto  been  published  m  the 
original  Sanscrit.  The  first  7  have  been  elegantly 
rendered  in  English  verse  by  Mr  R.  T.  H.  Griffith, 
at  present  Principal  of  the  Benares  Government 
College. 

KUMBU'K  {Pentapiera  tomentosa),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Combretacece,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  a  noble  tree,  and  produces  diu-able 
timber.  Sir  James  E.  Tennent  describes  a  K.  tree 
in  Ceylon,  45  feet  in  circumference  close  to  the 
ground,  and  21  feet  at  12  feet  above  the  ground, 
which  serves  as  a  landmark  for  boatmen,  towering 
high  above  forests  of  cocoa-pahn,  and  discernible  at 
a  distance  of  20  miles.  The  bark  of  the  K.  yields 
a  black  dye,  and  contains  so  much  lime,  that  its 
ashes  are  commonly  used  as  lime  for  chewing  with 
betel. 

KTJ'MISS,  an  intoxicating  beverage  much 
esteemed  by  the  Kalmucks.  It  is  made  from  the 
soured  and  fermented  milk  of  mares.  It  has  an 
acidulous  taste.  A  spirit  is  obtained  from  it  by 
distillation. 

KUMMEL.     See  Liqueue. 

KXJMQXJAT  {Citrus  Japonica),  a  small  species  of 
orange,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  much 
cultivated  in  these  countries.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Austraha.  It  endures  more  frost  than 
any  other  of  the  genus,  and  will  probably  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  plant  is  a  shrub  sometimes  six  feet 
high,  but  in  cultivation  it  is  not  allowed  to  exceed 
the  height  of  a  gooseberry-bush.  The  fruit  is  oval, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  large  gooseberry  ;  the  rind  is 
sweet,  and  the  juice  acid.  It  is  very  delicious  and 
refreshing.  The  Chinese  make  an  excellent  sweet- 
meat by  preserving  it  in  sugar. 

KU'NBRSDORF,  a  village  of  Brandenbm-g,  in 
Prussia,  nearly  ten  miles  north-east  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder,  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  fought 
on  the  12th  August  1759,  in  which  Frederick  the 
Great  was  completely  defeated  by  a  combined  attack 
of  Russians  under  Soltikof,  and  Austrians  xmder 
Laudon.  The  loss  on  the  Prussian  side  was  26,000 
men,  with  almost  aU  their  artillery  and  bag<rage 
while  their  opponents  lost  24,000  men.  ' 

KUNGU'R,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  European  Russia,  and  1416  miles 
from  St  Petersburg,  is  renowned  for  its  tanneries,  in 
which  the  best  quality  of  Russia  leather  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  neighbouring  district  are  several 
large  ironworks.     Pop.  (1859)  8298. 

KUNIGU'NDE,  St,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henrv 
11.,  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Siegfried  of  Luxem- 
burg. Her  husband,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  was 
crowned  kina  of  the  Germans  in  1002,  and  emperor 
m  1014.  Her  reputation  having  been  uniustlv 
assailed,  she  vindicated  herself  by  walking  bare- 
footed over  hot  ploughshares.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1024,  she  retired  into  the  convent 
of  Kaufiuigen,  near  Cassel,  which  she  had  founded, 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  pious  works, 
and  died  on  3d  March  1040.  Pope  Innocent  HI. 
gave  her  a  jJace  amongst  the  saints  in  1200. 

KU'PFERSCHIEFER,  one  of  the  scrie3  of 
strata  which  make  up    the    Permian   rocks.      It 
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consists  of  beds  of  dark  shale  with  copper  ore 
(hence  the  name),  and  containing  beautifully  pre- 
served fish,  of  species  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the 
Coal  Measures. 

KU'RA,  or  KUR  (ano.  Cyrus),  the  principal 
river  of  the  Caucasus,  rises  in  the  Sahanlu  chain, 
and  after  a  south-eastern  course  of  535  miles,  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  by  several  shallow  channels, 
about  60  mUes  north  of  the  Persian  boundary. 
Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Aras  (anc.  Araxes),  the 
Alazau,  and  the  Yora.  The  K.  has  so  rapid  a 
course,  and  changes  its  channel  so  frequently,  that 
to  bridge  it  is  almost  impossible. 

KURDISTA'N  ('  the  Country  of  the  Kurds '),  an 
extensive  region  of  Western  Asia,  running  north- 
west   and    south-east,    between   lat.    34° iO"    N. 

and  long.  36°— 48°  E.,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  side 
by  Ai-mema,  Azerbijan,  and  Irak-Ajemi,  and  on 
t^e  S.W.  by  the  Tigris  and  Aljezira,  belongs  to 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  monarchies,  chiefly  to 
the  former,  and  contains  about  100,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  amounting,  according  to 
Chesney's  estimate,  to  3,000,000— doubtless  a  very 

treat  exaggeration,  though  we  have  no  means  of 
isproving  it.  The  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tract  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  is  very  moun- 
tainous, some  of  the  peaks  being  nearly  13,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  these  mountain-ranges  divide 
the  surface  of  the  country  into  fertile  valleys  and 
extensive  table-lands.  The  southern  part  is  for 
the  most  part  low  and  flat,  parched  in  summer,  and 
verdant  during  the  wet  season.  The  country  is 
traversed  by  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Zab-Ala,  Zab- 
Asfal,  and  Diyala  or  Shirvan,  and  contains  several 
lakes,  the  chief  of  which  are  Van  and  TJrumiah. 
Four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Kurds  (anc. 
Garduchi  and  Gordyaei],  a  race  partly  nomad  and 
partly  agricultural,  who  occupy  themselves  chiefly, 
however,  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  horses.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Turkey 
and  Persia,  especially  in  horses,  the  Kurdish  breed 
being  so  famed  for  its  spirit  and  endurance,  as  to 
be  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  cavalry.  The  settled  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Persians,  who  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  employments.  A  remark- 
able product  of  this  country  is  a  substance  found 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tamarisk  and  other  shrubs, 
which  closely  corresponds  to  the  description  given  of 
'manna'  in  the  Old  Testament',  and  is  supposed  to 
result,  like  oak-galls;  from'  the  puncture  of  the  leaf 
by  an  insect.  The  country  is  deficient  in  mineral 
wealth.  The  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  profess  a  debased  form  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  chief  towns  in  Turkish  K.  are  Bitlis  (q.  v.).  Van, 
TJrumia,  Mardin  (anc.  Mardein),  Mush,  Korkuk, 
Diarbekir,  Malatia,  and  Marash.  The  Persian  por- 
tion of  K.  does  not  form  a  distinct  province,  but  is 
included  in  Azerbijan,  Ardelan,  and  Irak-Ajemi. 

KTJ'KILB  ISLANDS,  a  line  of  islands  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  extend  between  the  south 
extremity  of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Japanese  island 
of  Yesso.  They  are  under  the  government  of  the 
Russo-Americall  Company,  and  are  22  in  number,. 
19  of  thern  belonging  to  Russia.  Area  of  the 
islands  possessed  by  Russia,  3843  square  mUes ;  pop. 
between  200  and  300.  Since  1781,  no  tribute  has 
been  collected  here.  The  K.  I.  are  all  volcanic. 
The  vegetation  is  poor ;  the  principal  productions 
being  the  furs  of  foxes,  wolves,  seals,  and  beavers. 
Navigation  near  the  islands  is  diflSoult. 

KU'EISCHES  HAFF,  an  extensive  lagoon,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Baltic  Sea  by  a  ridge  of  sand  from 
one  to  two  miles  in  width.    It  extends  nearly  sixty 


mUes  along  the  coast  of  East  Prussia  from  Labiau 
to  Memel,  where  it  enters  the  Baltic  by  the  '  Memel 
Deeps,'  a  channel  about  1000  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
deep.  Its  greatest  breadth  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity is  about  28  miles,  but  its  average  breadth 
is  not  above  14  mUes.  The  waters  of  the  K.  H. 
are  fresh.  Its  depth  is  very  variable,  and  hence 
its  navigation,  accomplished  by  means  of  large  flat 
boats,  is  both  difBcult  and  dangerous.  The  belt  of 
land  is  called  the  'Kurisohe  Neerung,'  and  has  a 
few  villages  upon  it. 

KURNXJ'L,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  lat.  15° 
50'  K,  and  long.  78°  5'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 
The  district  itself — separated  on  the  north  by  the 
Krishna  from  the  Nizam's  dominions — contains 
about  2700  square  mUes,  and  about  270,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  country  possesses  considerable  works  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

KTJRRACHI',  the  only  port  in  Sinde  for  sea- 
going ships,  lies  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
the  most  westerly  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in  lat.  24°  51' 
N.,  and  long.  67°  2'  E.  It  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  1839,  and  has  since  advanced  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  the  population  having 
in  three  years  (from  1850  to  1853)  increased  from 
under  17,000  to  more  than  22,000.  As  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  is  barred  by  sand-banks,  K.  is  virtually 
the  terminus  for  the  traffic  on  that  river.  It  is 
connected  by  the  Sinde  Railway  with  Hyderabad, 
thence,  by  means  of  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  Com- 
pany's vessels,  with  Sakar  and  Mfiltan,  and  from  the 
latter  place  by  the  Punjab  Railway,  with  Lahore, 
Amritsir,  Peshawur,  &c.  Since  January  1860,  it 
has  had  direct  communication,  by  submarine  tele- 
graph, with  Muscat  and  Alexandria.  The  exports 
of  K.  are  camels,  fish,  hides,  tallow,  ghee,  oU,  bark, 
salt,  indigo,  cotton,  and  grain;  and  the  imports, 
metals,  hardware,  sUk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods. 
K.  has  an  active  inland  trade  with  Cashmere, 
Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet.  It  contains  an 
English  church  and  school. 

KURSK,  one  of  the  governments  in  the  south  of 
Great  Russia,  lying  south  of  Orel,  contains  17,373 
square  mUes,  the  most  of  which  is  arable.  The 
province  is  watered  by  feeders  of  the  Dnieper  and 
of  the  Don.  The  soil  being  very  fertile,  large  crops 
of  corn  are  raised,  and  even  in  scanty  years,  K.  can 
supply  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  pop.  in 
1858  was  1,811,972,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are 
employed  in  farm-tiUage,  though  a  large  number 
devote  themselves  to  cattle-breeding  and  orchard- 
gardening.  The  principal  manufactures  are  spirits, 
leather,  soap,  and  saltpetre,  and  the  products  are 
largely  exported.  Hemp  and  horses  also  form 
important  items  in  the  export  trade  of  the  pro^ce. 

KURSK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
that  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seim,  a  branch 
of  the  Dezna,  dates  from  the  9th  century.  It 
suffered  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  the  Tartars 
and  Poles,  but  is  still  a  flourishing  town,  numbering 
27,056  inhabitants,  and  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade  m  tallow-meltmg,  rope-making,  and  tanning. 
K.  IS  also  celebrated  for  its  orchards,  the  fruit  of 
which  IS  in  great  request.  Near  the  town,  a  fair  is 
held  m  July,  when  more  than  £1,000,000  worth 
of  commodities  are  disposed  of,  the  chief  beine 
manufactured  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar  tea 
horses,  &c.  ■      n    i       , 

KURU,  a  name  of  great  celebrity  in  the  ancient 
or  legendary  history  of  India.    See  MahabhAeata 

KU'STENLAND  (i.  e.,  Coa»t  Districts,  Ital.  Lit- 
onde),  a  crown-land  of  Austria,  consisting  of  the 
coimty  of  Gorz   and  Gradiska,    markgrafdom    of 
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Istria,  and  the  town  of  Trieste  with  its  territory. 
It  lies  between  the  crown-land  of  Carniola  on  the 
north-east  and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  on  the  south-west. 
Area,  3048  square  miles;  pop.  589,900.  Together 
with  the  crown-lands  of  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  it 
constituted  iu  former  times  the  kingdom  of  lUyria. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Isonzo  and  the  Quieto.  The  soil  in  general  is 
fruitful ;  figs  ripen  without  almost  any  cultivation, 
and  wine  is  extensively  made.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  north  and  north-east  the  breeding 
of  cattle  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Commerce 
is  extensively  carried  on  at  the  various  seaports. 

KTJSTB.I'N',  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  a  fortress  of 
the  third  rank,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
morasses,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Warthe  with 
the  Oder,  twenty  miles  north  of  Frankfurt.  Pop. 
9202. 

KTJTAI'BH,  KTJTAHIA,  or  KUTAYA  (the 
ancient  Ooticeum),  an  important  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  capital  of  the  eyalet  in  which 
it  is  situated,  stands  seventy  miles  south-east  of 
Brusa,  on  the  Pursuk,  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria — 
the  ancient  Sangarius.  It  is  said  to  have  a  good 
trade,  and  a  population  of  about  50,000. 

KXJTAI'S.    See  Tbaitscatoasia. 

KU'TTENBBRG,  a  mining  town  of  Bohemia, 
about  forty  miles  east-south-east  of  Prague.  Here, 
in  1237,  silver  was  found,  and  the  silver-mines  were 
first  worked.  The  first  silver  groschen  were  struck 
here  in  1300.  The  sUver-mines  have  not  been 
worked  for  about  300  years,  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  district  being  now  copper  and  lead. 
Cotton-spinning,  cotton-printing,  and  bleaching,  are 
also  carried  on.     Pop.  10,500. 

KUTTJSOW,  Michael  Lattrionowttsch  Golen- 
ITSCHEW,  Prince  of  Smoleuskoi,  a  Russian  field- 
marshal,  born  in  1745,  early  entered  the  Russian 
army,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  the  Crimea.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  after  various  other  services,  was 
appointed  in  1805  to  the  command  of  the  first  cwps 
cHarmee  against  the  French.  On  18th  and  19th 
November  of  that  year,  he  was  victorious  over 
Marshal  Mortier  at  Durenstein.  He  was  second  in 
command  of  the  allied  army,  of  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  himself  was  commander-in-chief,  at  Aus- 
terlitz.  In  1811 — 1812,  he  commanded  the  Russian 
army  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  he  succeeded  Barclay  de 
ToUy  in  1812,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  French,  and  obtained  a,  great  victory 
over  Davout  and  Ney  at  Smolensk.    He  carried  on 
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the  campaign  to  its  successful  termination ;  but  his 
strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  died  at  Bunzlau, 
28th  April  1813. 

KUVBRA,  the  Hindu  Plutus,  or  god  of  wealth. 
He  owes  his  name— which  literally  means  '  having  a 
wretched  (ha)  body  («era)'— to  the  deformities  with 
which  he  is  invested  by  Hindu  mythology.  He  ^ 
represented  as  having  three  heads,  three  legs,  and 
but  eight  teeth ;  his  eyes  are  green,  and  m  the  place 
of  one  he  has  a  yellow  mark ;  he  wears  an  earrmg, 
but  only  in  one  ear  ;  and  though  he  is  properly  of  a 
black  colour,  his  beUy  is  whitened  by  a  leprous 
taint.  He  is  seated  in  a  car  (pushpaha),  which  is 
drawn  by  hobgoblins.  His  residence,  AlahA,  is 
situated  in  the  mines  of  Mount  KaUasa,  and  he  is 
attended  by  the  Yakshas,  M^yus,  Kinnaras,  and 
other  imps,  anxiously  guarding  the  entrance  to  his 
garden,  Chaitraratha,  the  abode  of  all  riches.  Nine 
treasures— apparently  precious  gems— are  especially 
intrusted  to  his  care. — His  wife  is  a  hobgoblin, 
YahM,  or  YaksUni,  and  their  children  are  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  As  one  of  the  divinities 
that  preside  over  the  regions,  he  is  considered  also 
to  be  the  protector  of  the  north. 

KYANISING,  the  most  efficacious  method  of 
preserving  ships  from  Dry  Rot  (q.  v.),  by  injecting 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  was  invented  by  John  H.  Kyan,  who 
was  born  in  Dublin,  November  27,  1774,  and  died 
in  1850. 

KYLE,  a  district  of  Ayrshire  (q.  v.). 

KY'RIE  ELEI'SON  (Gr.  Kyrie  eleeson,  Lord  have 
mercy),  a  form  of  prayer  wMch  occurs  in  all  the 
ancient  Greek  liturgies,  and  is  retained  in  the  Roman 
CathoHc  mass.  It  follows  immediately  after  the 
Introit,  and  forms  the  iutroduction  to  the  hymn 
of  praise,  'Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo'  (Glory  to  God  on 
high).  The  retention  of  the  Greek  language  in 
this  prayer,  is  one  of  many  evidences  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Greek  element  in  the  early  Roman 
Church  (Milman's  Latin  CJiristianity,  i.  10).  The 
same  peculiarity  occurs  in  a  few  others  of  the  Roman 
services,  especially  those  of  the  Holy  "Week. 

KYTHTJ'L,  the  chief  town  of  the  Indian  district 
of  the  same  name,  about  1000  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  29°  49'  N.,  and  long.  76°  28' 
E.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick,  having  a  lofty 
palace,  which  looks  down  from  a  beautiful  grove 
on  a  spacious  sheet  of  water.  It  was  only  in  1843 
that  the  territory  fell  to  the  English  East  India 
Company,  having  lapsed  through  the  failure  of 
heirs.  It  then  comprised  more  than  500  villages, 
with  a  revenue  of  i£44,000. 


THE  twelfth  letter  of  our  alphabet, 
waa  called  Jjamed,  i.  e.,  '  ox-goad,'  by 
the  Hebrews,  doubtless  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  implement — a 
resemblance  still  traceable  in  the 
Phoenician.  L  belongs  to  the  order 
of  consonants  called  Liquids,  and 
has  the  closest  affinity  to  E..  In  some 
languages,  there  is  only  one  sign  for  both, 
as  m  Pehlwi;  and  in  others,  the  one  or 
the  other  sound  is  altogether  wanting.  Hence 
the  numerous  substitutions  of  the  one  sound  for 
the  other  in  the  Aryan  languages.  Thus,  Eug. 
plum,  Ger.  pflaiime,  from  Lat.  prunus;  Eng.  pu- 
grim,  Lat.  peregrinus ;  Gr.  or  Lat.  epiatdkb,  Er. 
ijMre ;  the  Swiss  peasants  pronounce  Kirche, 
KUdoe;  and  the  Lat.  termination  -alis  becomes, 
after  I,  -aria — as,  materi-a2t>,  famili-aTO.  L  is  also 
interchangeable  with  n — as,  Gr.  pnemnon,  Lat. 
pulmo  ;  and,  rather  strangely,  with  D  (q.  v.).  In 
certain  combinations,  the  I  of  Latin  words  has 
become  i  in  Italian — as,  planus,  piano;  FlorenUa, 
Firenze.  In  Eng.  I  is  often  mute,  as  in  calm,  yolk, 
should.  In  the  Scottish  dialect,  it  is  mostly  mute 
in  the  end  of  words — as,  fa',  fu',  a',  for  faU,  full, 
ail.  Similar  to  thia  is  the  frequent  melting  of  I 
into  u  in  modem  French — ^thua,  d,  le  has  become 
au;  chemda,  cheuaux. 
LA.    See  SoLMiSATiosr. 

LAA'LAND,  or  LOLLAND  (i.e.,  low  land),  a 
Danish  island  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  southern  entrance 
to  the  Great  Belt.  Area,  452  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation about,  56,000.  The  surface  is  remarkably  flat, 
and  the  soil  exceedingly  fruitful.  Forests  of  beech 
and  oak  cover  upwards  of  50  square  miles.  The 
chief  town  is  Nakskov,  with  a  pop.  of  3375,  a  good 
harbour,  and  considerable  trade.  At  Aatholin,  near 
the  Nysted  Fiord,  there  is  the  largest,  and  in  exotic 
plants  the  richest,  private  garden  in  the  whole  of 
Denmark. 

LA'BAKXJM  (derivation  uncertain),  the  famous 
standard  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constantine, 
designed  to  commemorate  the  miraculous  vision 
of  tne  cross  in  the  sky,  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to  attack  Maxentius, 
and  to  have  been  the  moving  cause  of  his  conversion 
to  Ohristianity.  It  was  a  long  pike  or  lance,  with 
a  short  transverse  bar  of  wood  attached  near  its 
extremity,  so  as  to  form  something  like  a  cross. 
On  the  point  of  the  lance  was  a  golden  crown 
sparkling  with  gems,  and  in  its  centre  the  myste- 
rious monogram  of  the  cross  and  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  Christ,  with  the  occasional  addition 
of  the  Greek  letters  A  and  a  From  the  cross- 
beam depended  a  square  purple  banner,  decorated 
with  precious  stones,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich 
border  of  gold  embroidery.  The  cross  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  eagle,  which  had  formerly  been 
depicted  on  the  Eomau  standards,  and  there  were 
sometimes  other  emblems  of  the  Saviour.  In  the 
space  between  the  crown  and  the  cross  were  heads 


of  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  sometimes  a 
figure  of  Christ  woven  in  gold. 

LABEL.    See  Deipstone. 

LABEL  (Fr.  lamiequ,  a  strip  or  shred),  the 
ribbon  pendent  at  the  sides  of  a  mitre  or  coronet. 

LABEL,  LAMBBL,  or  FILE,  in  Heraldry,  the 
mark  of  cadency  which  distingiiishes  the  eldest  sou 
in  his  father's  lifetime,  familiar  to  us  from  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  arms  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  members  of  the  royal 

family.     It  consists  of  a  horizontal     ^ 

stripe  or  fillet,  with  three  points  /  r — v  r — j  \ 
depending  from  it  (fig.  1).^  When  LA  LA  LA 
the  mark  of  cadency  itself  is  desig-  ^ig.  1. 
nated  a  fie,  its  points  are  called 
labels.  It  is  said  that  the  eldest  son's  eldest  son 
should  wear  a  label  of  five  points  in  his  grand- 
father's lifetime,  and,  similarly,  the  great-grandson 
a  label  of  seven  points,  two  points  being  added  for 
each  generation.  The  label  extended  originally 
quite  across  the  shield,  and  sometimes  occupied  the 
upper,  though  now  it  is  always  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chief :  the  points,  at  first  rectangular, 
assumed  in  later  times  the  form  called  pattle,  dove- 
tailed, or  wedge-shaped;  and  more  recently,  the 
label  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  edges  of  the 
shield.  Edward  I.,  in  his  father's  lifetime,  bore 
the  arms  of  England  within  a 
label  not  of  three,  but  of  five 
points  azure,  joined  to  the 
head  of  the  shield,  and  inter- 
laced with  the  tail  of  the  upper- 
most lion  (fig.  2) ;  Edwardil., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  used 
indifferently  the  label  of  three 
or  of  five  points,  as  also  did 
Edward  III. ;  but  from  the 
time  of  the  Black  Prince 
downwards,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  England  has  invariably  dififereuced  his 
arms  with  a  label  of  three  points  argent,  and  the 
practice  has  been  for  the  younger  sons  also  to  bear 
labels,  which  are  sometimes  of  other  colours  and 
more  points,  and  differenced  by  being  charged 
with  fleurs-de-lis,  castles,  torteaux,  hearte,  crosses, 
&c.,  as  directed  by  the  sovereign  by  sign-manual 
registered  in  the  College  of  Arms.  The  practice 
of  diflerencing  by  the  label  which  is  thus  in  viridi 
dbsemantia  in  our  own  and  other  royal  families, 
is  less  used  by  subjects.  Like  other  marks  of 
cadency,  labels  are  sometimes  borne  as  permanent 
distinctions  by  a  particular  branch  of  a  family. 

LABIA'T.iE  (LamiacecB  of  Lindiey),  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  almost  2500 
known  species,  mostly  natives  of  temperate  climates. 
They  are  herbaceous,  or  more  rarely  half-shrubby, 
and  have  4-comered  stems  and  opposite  branches ; 
and  opposite  leaves,  without  stipules,  abounding  in 
receptacles  of  volatile  oil.  The  flowers  are  often  in 
cymes  or  heads,  or  in  whorls ;  sometimes  solitary. 
The  calyx  is  inferior,  with  five  or  ten  teeth,  or 
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LABOEATORY— LABOUKEKS. 


2-lipped.  The  corolla  is  hypogynoua,  2-lij)ped,  the 
lower  lip  3-lobed.  The  stamens  are  four,  two  long 
and  two  short,  or  by  abortion  only  two,  inserted 
into  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  deeply  4-lobed, 
seated  in  a  fleshy  disk,  each  lobe  containing  a  single 
ovule ;  there  is  a  single  style  with  a  bifid  stigma. 
The  fruit  consists  of  1 — 4  achenia,  enclosed  within 
the  persistent  calyx. — A  general  characteristic  of 
this  order  is  an  aromatic  fragrance,  which  in  many 
species  is  very  agreeable,  and  makes  them  favourites 
in  our  gardens.  Some  are  weeds  with  an  unpleasant 
odour.  Many  are  natives  of  Britain.  Some  are 
iised  in  medicine,  and  others  in  cookery  for  flavour- 
ing. Mint,  Marjoram,  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Sage, 
Basil,  Savory,  Thyme,  Horehound,  Balm,  Patchouli, 
Germander,  and  Dead  Nettle,  are  examples  of  this 
order. 

LA'BORATORY,  Royal,  an  extensive  military 
manufacturing  department  in  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Although  it  has  existed  for  many  years,  it  was 
only  in  1855  that  the  present  very  large  establish- 
ment was  organised.  Here  are  foimdries  for  the 
casting  of  shot,  shell,  grape,  &c. ;  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  percussion-caps,  which  are  formed 
. — hundreds  at  a  time — out  of  the  copper  sheet ; 
presses  where  rifle-bullets  are  squeezed  into  shape ; 
fuses  in  all  stages  of  manufacture  ;  and  a  thousand 
other  instances  of  combined  ingenuity  and  power. 
Conspicuous  among  the  mechanism  may  be  men- 
tioned the  making  of  paper  for  cartridges,  and  sub- 
sequently the  making  and  filling  of  the  cartridges 
themselves.  Government  liberally  grants  permis- 
sion (through  the  War  Office)  to  inspect  the  factory. 
The  cost  of  the  Laboratory  varies  according  to  the 
accumulation  of  stores,  from  £503,935  in  1861 — 1862 
to  £195,743  in  1863—1864.  There  are  laboratories 
— though  on  a  comparatively  small  scale — at  Ports- 
mouth and  Devonport. 

LABOUR,  in  Political  Economy,  a  term  so 
dependent  for  its  meaning  on  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  used,  that  any  scientific  definition  of  it 
would  lead  to  misunderstanding.  The  best  service, 
in  fact,  towards  rendering  it  intelligible,  is  to  clear 
away  some  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  subject 
it  to  scientific  analysis  and  definition.  It  has  been 
separated  into  productive  and  unproductive,  but  no 
such  division  can  be  fixed.  A  turner  who  puts  a 
piece  of  wood  on  his  lathe  and  makes  a  top  is  of 
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course  a  productive  labourer.  The  same  quality 
cannot  be  denied  to  the  man  who  beams  a  web  for 
the  loom  ;  but  if  he  shares  in  the  production  of  the 
cloth,  so  does  the  overseer  who  walks  about  and 
adjusts  the  industrial  arrangements  of  the  manu- 
factory. Having  included  him,  we  cannot  well  say 
that  the  policeman,  who  keeps  order  in  the  district, 
and  enables  its  manufactures  to  go  on,  should  be 
excluded.  Again,  the  man  who  contributes  to 
make  a  book,  of  course  appears  as  a  productive 
labourer  ;  but  what  the  author  contributes  is  not 
matter,  but  intellect ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that  he  ceases  to  be  productive  if  he 
deliver  such  matter  in  an  oration  or  a  sermon.  We 
can  hardly  count  the  distiller,  who  makes  a  glass 
of  whisky,  a  productive  labourer,  and  exclude  the 
musician,  who  produces  another  and  less  dangerous 
excitement.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  between  bodily  and  intellectual  labour,  since 
there  is  scarcely  a  work  to  which  man  can  put  his 
hand  which  does  not  require  some  amount  of 
thought.  A  distinction  between  capital  and  labour 
has  often  been  attempted  to  be  established  with 
very  fallacious  and  dangerous  results.  Capital  in 
active  operation  infers  that  its  owner  labours.  If 
the  capital  is  not  laboured,  the  owner  must  be 
content  to  let  it  lie  at  ordinary  interest.  If  he 
want  profit  from  it,  he  must  labour,  and  often 
severely.  In  a  large  manufactory,  where  the  pro- 
prietor is  supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  at  large, 
drawing  his  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
his  feUow-men,  he  is  often  the  most  anxious  and  the 
hardest-worked  man  in  the  whole  establishment. 

LABOURERS.  The  only  peculiar  laws  affecting 
labourer's  are  where  they  come  within  the  description 
of  '  servants  in  husbandry,  artificers,  calico-printers, 
handicraftsmen,  miners,  coUiers,  keelmen,  pitmen, 
glassmen,  potters,  labourers,  or  other  persons' — the 
word  'labourer'  applying  to  a  description  of  employ- 
ment which,  though  comprehensive,  is  difficult  to 
be  defined.  There  must  be  a  contract  of  service  of 
some  kind.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  a  sutnmary 
remedy  being  provided  for  and  against  them  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  who  may  compel  them  to  serve 
out  the  time  they  contracted  for,  under  a  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  on  the  other  hand,  may 
order  the  masters  to  pay  the  wages.  See  Servants. 
Labourers'  wages  are  prohibited  from  being  paid  in 
kind  or  with  goods,  by  the  Truck  Act  (q.  v.). 
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